No. 2—Louisiana: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, last week, I 
brought to the attention of this House 
the vast amounts that are gambled every 
year in the State of Maryland. I pointed 
out how most of these moneys support 
every filthy ramification of underworld 
activity. Today, I would like to discuss 
the extent of gambling in the State of 
Louisiana and the tremendous revenue 
that is made available to the crime syn- 
dicates in that State. 

In 1962, the State of Louisiana had a 
parimutuel turnover of over 845 % mil- 
lion from which the State received 
about 82 ½ million. However, accord- 
ing to the McClellan committee, this is 
far from being the whole story of gam- 
bling in that State. Indeed, the mathe- 
matics of the situation would be intrigu- 
ing were it not so shocking. 

From the testimony taken by the Mc- 
Clellan committee, Mr. Speaker, it ap- 
pears that 16 times as much money is 
wagered off the tracks as is bet on the 
tracks. Simple multiplication leads to 
the conclusion that over three-fourths of 
a billion dollars is wagered every year il- 
legally on the horses alone. This figure 
represents less than half of the total 
illicit gambling in that State. Therefore, 
it can be well estimated that gambling 
in the State of Louisiana reaches the $2 
billion a year mark. I wonder whether 
the members of the Louisiana congres- 
sional delegation are aware of this tre- 
mendous gambling activity in their 
State? 

The director of the New Orleans Crime 
Commission somewhat contradicts my 
estimates of the amount of money 
gambled annually in Louisiana. His 
testimony before the McClellan commit- 
tee indicated that only $1 billion is in- 
volved in gambling. Whether it is $1 or 
$2 billion, we do know that this money 
goes into the hands of the crime syndi- 
cates and a good portion is used to cor- 
rupt the governmental process in that 
State. 

Mr. Speaker, all of the 77 foreign 
countries that operate government lot- 
teries have found that contro] and regu- 
lation has not only helped solve their 
gambling problems but has produced 
much needed revenue for their treas- 
uries. A national lottery in the United 
States would not only be the most effec- 
tive method of undercutting illegal 
gambling in this country but would pump 
into our own Treasury $10 billion a year 
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in additional needed revenue. 
what are we waiting for, anyway? 


Just 


Imports of Residual Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a statement on 
imports of residual oil. The statement 
was made by Gov. William W. Barron, of 
West Virginia, and Goy. Bert T. Combs, of 
Kentucky, at the Governors’ conference 
in Miami on July 22, 1963. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT By W. W. Barron, GOVERNOR OF 
WEST VIRGINIA, AND Bert COMBS, GOVERNOR 
OF KENTUCKY, IN CONNECTION WITH PANEL 
DISCUSSION ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT, GOVERNORS’ CON- 
FERENCE, MIAMI BEACH, FLA., JULY 22, 1963 
Our States rank Nos. 1 and 2 in the pro- 

duction of bituminous coal, but during the 
last decade coal markets have declined or 
have been stabilized at a level entirely too 
low causing a high level of unemployment in 
coal-producing areas. 

Coal has a vital stake in policies affecting 
both imports and exports of our goods and 
commodities. Coal markets along the east 
coast are seriously threatened by increasing 
imports of residual fuel oll. At the present 
time imports amount to the equivalent of 
some 50 million tons of coal annually. 

The amount is less serious than the man- 
ner in which this oll is sold. 

Being a waste product and without a meas- 
urable inherent value, it can be and is sold 
for whatever price is necessary to move it 
into trade channels. 

Contracts are said to have been signed by 
some large users of residual oil guarantee- 
ing them the price will always be under that 
of coal. 

Our trade policies were never intended to 
encourage piratical pricing such as this to 
the detriment of domestic products. 

For coal the net effect has been to reserve 
for imported oil the market created by the 
growth of the economy. 

Domestically produced residual oil is be- 
ing driven out of the east coast market by oil 
produced abroad and sold considerably under 
which it can be produced for in this country. 

There is an urgent need to stabilize im- 
ports of crude and residual oil, 

This can be done without disrupting our 
international trade policies and commit- 
ments or the Nation’s friendships abroad. 

The coal industry is asking for a stabiliza- 
tion of imports at or near the present levels 
with some assurance that the line will be 
held. 

Coal thus could share in the future growth 
of the market along with imported oil. The 


coal mines of West Virginia and Kentucky 
would have a chance to increase produc- 
tion and put people back to work. 

As for exports it appears to us that coal 
offers a golden opportunity for the United 
States to increase sales abroad and make a 
major contribution to solving the problem of 
unfavorable balance of payments, which 80 
concerns the President. 

Coal is one of the few commodities which 
this Nation produces that can be sold com- 
petitively throughout the world. That it 
does not enjoy larger markets stems from 
the fact that almost all nations impose 
quotas, high tariffs, and other measures to 
keep out U.S. coal. 

We are encouraged by what seems to be a 
growing recognition on the part of our Gov- 
ernment that the highly industrialized na- 
tions offer a market of great potential for 
U.S. coal. 

From this growing realization of coal's 
potential we hope will emerge a determina- 
tion to press during trade negotiations next 
year for a relaxation of restrictions against 
coal 


Two highly significant results would 
occur: 

1. It would earn dollars for the United 
States in oversea markets. 

2. It could create jobs in areas of the Na- 
tion which need them desperately. 

Those coal mines currently working in the 
Appalachian area are operating at or near 
capacity. Any increased demand, therefore, 
could only be met by putting more men to 
work. 

Every additional million tons of coal pro- 
duction, either through exports or a careful 
limitation of residual fuel oil imports, sold 
under marketing practices which disrupt the 
entire domestic fuels market, would require 
350 more jobs in our coal mines and another 
200 on the Nation's railroads, which trans- 
port the bulk of the coal to market. 

Some foreign trade experts foresee a po- 
tential increase of up to 100 million tons an- 
nually in export markets, This could mean 
55,000 new jobs in areas where a solution to 
unemployment problems is imperative. 

Therefore, we urge our colleagues at this 
conference meeting to join in supporting 
a program to insure the maintenance of an 

domestic fuels industry by urging 
upon the Federal Government realistic and 
reasonable restrictions upon imports of both 
crude and residual oil. 

Further, we urge that our colleagues join 
in advocating that the persons vested with 
the responsibility of developing international 
trade policies recognize that coal can play 
a significant role in solving our present trade 
and payments imbalance. 

The national interests will be served by 
such actions. 


Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a captive 
nations resolution by the Americans for 
Congressional Action To Free the Baltic 
States. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION, AMERICANS FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
ACTION. To FREE THE BALTIC STATES 

Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia by legal or democràtic processes; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union took over Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia by force of arms; 
and 

Whereas the Baltic people, Lithuanias, 
Latvians, and Estonians, under Communist 
control were and still are overwhelmingly 
anti-Communist; and 

Whereas Lithuanians, Latvians, and Es- 
tonians desire, fight, and die for their na- 
tional independence; and 

Whereas the select committee of the House 
of Representatives created by House Resolu- 
tion 346 of the 83d Congress, to investigate 
the incorporation of the Baltic States into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
found that the incorporation of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia was contrary to estab- 
lished principles of international law; and 

Whereas the United States of America has 
never recognized the occupation of the Bal- 
tie States and their incorporation into the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and con- 
tinues to maintain diplomatic relations 
with representatives of the former govern- 
ments of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia; and 

Whereas there exists a strong and undi- 
vided world opinion to eliminate all rem- 
nants of imperialism and colonialism: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America request the President of the United 
States to bring up the Baltic States’ question 
before the United Nations and ask that the 
United Nations request the Soviets: (1) To 
withdraw all Soviet troops, agents, colonists 
and controls from Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia; (2) to return all Baltic exiles from 
Siberia, prisons and slave-labor camps in the 


Resolved, That the United Nations con- 
duct free elections in Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia under its supervision and punish all 
Soviet Communists who are guilty of crimes 
against the peoples of the Baltic States. 


No. 3—Massachusetts: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to point out to the Members 
of this House, more particularly to the 
members of the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation, the vigor of gambling 
in that State and the extent to which 
crime syndicates have taken over a luc- 
rative industry. 

Of necessity, this can only be a cur- 
sory glance at Bay State betting—it 
would require more than a lifetime to 
write a biography of each bookie joint in 
the President's home State. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the American 
public got a pretty good idea of illicit 
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gambling when it was privileged, last 
year, to watch the filmed exposé of 
gambling in Boston. 

Legal gambling in Massachusetts, as 
evidenced by the parimutuel turnover, 
last year, amounted to about $110 mil- 
lion with almost $8 million going into 
the State treasury. However, this rep- 
resents only a small part of the story. 
The real big story lies in the tremendous 
illicit gambling that goes on in that 
State. 

Thanks to the bluenoses and the 
moralist contingent, Massachusetts’ 
share of the figure for national off-track 
betting, last year, came to more than 
$1.4 billion. This is the action that fills 
the horse parlors and makes the profes- 
sional gamblers happy. 

Still, off-track betting, as revealed by 
the McClellan committee, is generally 
figured to constitute only a little less 
than half of the total illegal gambling in 
the United States. 

On the basis of these estimates, I won- 
der whether the Massachusetts congres- 
sional delegation realizes that gambling 
in their State may amount to nearly $3 
billion a year. Because of Massachu- 
setts’ refusal to control and regulate 
gambling, it has aided and assisted the 
forces of organized crime to flourish in 
a tax free industry—all to the detriment 
of the State and its people. 

The gambling syndicates usually profit 
to the extent of about 10 percent of the 
take which would come to almost $300 
million a year. But part of it is eaten up 
by political overhead expenditures—such 
as the corruption of the processes of law 
enforcement and general government. 
This is the biggest and most important 
expense of the gambling rings. _ 

The remaining gambling profits, which 
are the chief source of revenue for the 
underworld, help bankroll every form of 
crime known to man. This I am afraid, 
will continue to be true so long as gam- 
bling remains illegal and unchained. 
This will persist so long as goyernment 
harbors illegal gambling. 

Mr. Speaker, a national lottery is one 
potent weapon that can strike a lethal 
blow at organized crime in the United 
States and, at the same time, pump into 
our Government treasury over $10 bil- 
lion a year in additional revenue. Is it 
not time that we withdrew our head from 
the sand? 


Voss, Teller, and Possony Views on 
Test Ban Quoted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an article 
by Russell Kirk in the August 29 edition 
of the Los Angeles Times gives timely 
quotaton to the views of three very re- 
spected opponents of the test ban treaty. 
They are, Earl Voss, Dr. Edward Teller, 
and Dr. Stefan Possony, 


The article follows: 


September 3 


KREMLIN Mar Have Ser ANOTHER TRAP WITH 
THE TEST BAN TREATY 
(By Russell Kirk) 

Will the projected treaty with Russia, pro- 
hibiting atomic tests in the atmosphere, 
really increase the security of these United 
States? Some people able to speak with au- 
thority entertain grave doubts. 

Certain State Department consultants tell 
this writer that they are badly worried. The 
present public enthusiasm, engineered by 
the Kennedy administration, at the prospect 
of a diminishing of tensions, actually may 
result—so these experts fear—in a naive 
concession to the Soviets of everything Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev wants with no real guar- 
antees to America in return. 

There has just been published, too, a 600- 
page study written by Earl H. Voss, a diplo- 
matic correspondent in W. m. His 
book is called “Nuclear Ambush: the Test- 
Ban Trap.” 

In this sober and elaborately documented 
examination, Voss points out. that probably 
Russia will repeat her performance of 2 years 
ago, In which she resumed testing in deflance 
of the Geneva negotiations. 

Khrushchev probably has set a second trap 
to catch gullible and optimistic Americans. 

“History may yet look back on the nu- 
clear test ban idea,” Voss writes, “as one 
grand delusion of the 20th century, grander 
by far, for instance that the Soviet ruse that 
it was building a big fleet of long-range 
bombers, or that the Russians had invented 
everything important since the wheel. 

“It should be taken as a sobering warn- 
ing that the Soviet Union was able, by a 
clever combination of propaganda manipula- 
tion and diabolical statesmanship, to have 
tied up the US. testing program with so 
shabbily camouflaged a technique.” 

In Moscow, Khrushchey remarked to Lord 
Home that the 17 American representatives 
there to consider the testban treaty seemed 
to be divided among themselves, Well might 
they be. 

Our chief authority on the atmole bomb, 
Dr. Edward Teller, thinks we may be hood- 
winked in our present pacifist mood. Dr. 
Stefan Possony for the Hoover Institution’s 
international political studies program), one 
of our leading authorities on the struggle 
for power, testified before the House defense 
appropriations subcommittee that the pro- 
posed test ban would give the Soviets an 
advantage in big bombs, and may prevent 
America from carrying on tests of anti- 
missile missiles. 

So the Kennedy administration may be 
counting its test ban chickens pefore the 
Senate hatches them. 

Senator Barry GOLDWATER, with his accus- 


and his influence grows daily, Many Re- 
publicans in the Senate will follow where 
he leads. 

They may be joined by such Northern and 
Western Democratic Senators as JACKSON, 
Dopp, and Lauscne. The Southern Senators, 
suspicious of the treaty anyway, are angry 
with Mr. Kennedy because of the civil rights 
pe sash the Senate. 

ent Kennedy’s recent suggestion that 
the test ban might be followed by a non- 
aggression pact between the Soviet bloc and 
the NATO countries will alarm the serious 
anti-Communists still further. This ar- 


placently. 
It happened to us at Geneva—remember? 
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Morrison To Be Honored by Interna- 
tional House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to point out to my colleagues in the 
Congress the fact that Ambassador de- 
Lesseps S. Morrison, the U.S. representa- 
tive on the Council of the Organization 
of American States, will be honored next 
month in New Orleans, La., for his many 
years of outstanding service for the bet- 
terment of inter-American hemisphere 
relations. 

On September 12 in New Orleans, Am- 
bassador Morrison will be presented with 

a Thomas F. Cunningham Award for 

32 for his distinguished efforts to im- 

ove relations between our country and 
wae nations of Latin America. In his 
15% years as mayor of New Orleans, and 
his 2 years as U.S. Ambassador to the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, Chep Morrison has done as much 
as any single official in our country to ad- 
vance the cause of unity among nations 
in the Western Hemisphere. He is most 
deserving of this signal honor, and Iam 
proud that International House in New 
Orleans, which I helped to organize 20 
years ago and which Ambassador Morri- 
son worked to expand as mayor of New 
Orleans, has chosen Chep Morrison to 
receive the Thomas F. Cunningham 
Award, 


I also had the honor to receive this 
same award several years ago, and I am 
proud that Chep Morrison is to be recog- 
nized in a similar way for his contribu- 
tions toward the betterment of the lives 
of the people of the Western Hemisphere. 
For these reasons, I would like to insert 
into the Recorp a news story from the 
Times-Picayune of New Orleans which 
announces that Chep Morrison will re- 
ceive this fine award on September 12: 
Morrison To BE HONORED BY INTERNATIONAL 

House: WII RECEIVE Awarp FOR HEMI- 

SPHERE WORK 


Ambassador deLesseps S. Morrison, U.S. 
representative on the Council of the Organi- 
gation of American States, will receive the 
Thomas F. Award for 1962 for 
outstanding service to betterment of inter- 
American relations. 

The announcement was made Wednesday 
by Lawrence A. Molony, president of Inter- 
national House. It will be presented to Mor- 
rison September 12 here. 

“We are honoring a man who has long 
been keenly interested in Latin American af- 
fairs,” said Molony. “Under his administra- 
tion as New Orleans mayor, he aided in the 
expansion of International House with the 
aim of making New Orleans the U.S. gate- 
way to trade and cultural exchanges with 
Latin America. 

Molony added that Morrison “took to the 
important position with the OAS great en- 
ergy and interest in the welfare of this 
hemisphere.” 

SWORN IN JULY 1961 


Morrison was sworn in as ambassador in 
July 1961, after serving as mayor from 1946 
to that time. 
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Among decorations. presented him have 
been the Presidential Medal of Nicaragua, 
the Order of Duarte from the Dominion Re- 
public, the Order of San Martin from Argen- 
tina and the Order of Eloy Alfaro of Panama. 

Morrison participated in the conference at 
Punta del Este, Uruguay, which resulted in 
the signing of the agreement which started 
the Alliance for Progress. 

He has instituted a program for taking 
Latin American ambassadors to the United 
States to introduce them to people of this 
country and to introduce this country to 
them. 

OTHER RECIPIENTS 


In 1950 Morrison was president of the In- 
ter-American Municipal Organization. 

The selection committee was composed of 
Capt. Neville Levy, Richard L. Hindermann, 
and C. C. Bud“ Walther. 

The award was established in 1945 by heirs 
of Thomas F. ham. 

Recipients have been William G. Zetz- 
mann, Sr., James S. Kemper, Theodore Brent, 
Rudolf 8. Hecht, Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
Adolfo E. Hegewisch, Crawford Ellis, Lloyd J. 
Cobb, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, Samuel Ze- 
murray, Dr. Wilson Popenoe, Henry B. Sar- 
gent, US. Representative Hale Boggs, Dr. 
Larimer Mellon, J. Peter Grace, Thomas 
Jefferson Williams, and Juan Trippe. 


Visit United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON, JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW. YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, interna- 
tional travel is an important part of our 
larger foreign policy. It is also an im- 
portant factor in our balance-of-pay- 
ments imbalance, and last year was 
responsible for a $1.4 billion deficit. 
There is continued need, therefore, for 
stronger efforts on our part to attract 
more visitors to our shores, in order to 
aid our foreign policy and to help cor- 
rect the unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments, 

For many years I have advocated that 
measures be taken to extend every cour- 
tesy to visitors from foreign lands during 
their stay in the United States. Multi- 
lingual. guides should be provided at 
points of interest; transportation should 
be made readily available at reasonable 
cost; and information which is of inter- 
est to tourists should be dispersed as 
readily as is feasible. Much good work 
along these lines is now being done by 
the U.S. Travel Service, legislative au- 
thority for which I helped to sponsor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Rxconp an article entitled 
“Travel a New World,” which describes 
what New York has done in the field of 
services for foreign visitors. It appears 
in the July 1963 issue of the magazine 
Via Port of New York, published by the 
Port of New York Authority. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRAVEL: Port or New Yore FOCAL POINT ror 
GROWING NUMBERS OF OVERSEA VISITORS 
Early this month more than 200 German 

business people and tourists walked down 


A5581 


the gangplank after the Provence docked at 
the port of New York. The same week almost 
700 British university students arrived at 
New York International Airport in 6 char- 
ter flights. Their arrival was extraordinary 
Only in the size of their units, for groups and 
individuals from abroad enter the port of 
New York every day. 

Some come for business, some for pleasure; 
their numbers are registering annual gains. 
Last year more than a half-million oversea 
visitors. arrived at the port by sea and alr, 
more than twice the number that came 5 
years ago. 

For the business traveler, the Port of New 
York ls a center of trade and finance. For 
the tourist, New York's skyline and Statue 
of Liberty are symbols of America itself. 
Most visitors from abroad spend at least a 
few days of their visit to the United States 
on Manhattan Island; more than three- 
fourths of them arrive and depart via the 
port's alr and marine terminals. 

Swelling the tide of travel to the United 
States from abroad has been the job of the 
2-year-old U.S. Travel Service, a division of 
the Department of Commerce. In conjunc- 
tion with travel agencies and carriers, it has 
launched an extensive program to attract 
tourists. Since its birth, nine Travel Service 
offices have been opened abroad. In the new 
and attractive London office, smartly uni- 
formed American girls courteously answer 
questions about the United States. In the 
non-English-speaking areas in which seven 
of the other offices are located, personnel 
offer travel advice and information in the 
native language. 

Many a European has said, “I would love 
to go to America, but I could not begin to 
afford it.” To offset this misconception, 
much has been done by USTS to emphasize 
economical methods of travel available in 
the United States. When an Englishman 
walks into the USTS office near Picadilly 
Circus he is given material describing the 
attractions of cities and States he might 
visit. These information sheets emphasize 
inexpensive, moderately priced accommoda- 
tions and eating places. 

Oversea ad programs supplement 
the personalized efforts to offer suggestions 
for an economical trip through the United 
States. Ads are based on themes such as 
“See the U.S.A. on a Student's Budget,” and 
“Here Are 50 Places Americans Themselves 
Most Want To See in the U.S.A.” 

Transportation companies based at New 
York have led the way in offering travel 
bargains to foreign visitors. Both Continen- 
tal Trailways and Greyhound offer 99 days 
(or less) of unlimited bus travel for $99. 
A number of regional airlines offer travelers 
from overseas similar arrangements (air fares 
are already about 40 percent lower than in ` 
Europe); railroads offer 15 percent reduc- 
tions. 


As a focal point for visitors to the United 
States and as a world business center, the 
port of New York has taken big strides to 
welcome the growing number of tourists at- 
tracted by the USTS program and the even 
greater number anticipated for next year’s 
World's Fair. Problems of providing cur- 
rency exchange facilities for the port city's 
visitors and information and assistance for 
its non-English. guests are being 
met, Banks have extended exchange serv- 
ices. Every branch of the First National 
City Bank will now accept and exchange for- 
eign currencies without charge. The bank 
also operates an exchange desk at Inter- 
national Airport that is open 24 hours a day. 
More than 50 hotels in the city as well as a 
number of department stores will also accept 
foreign currencies. 

Bloomingdale’s, Bonwit Teller, Saks Fifth 
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oversea visitors a ‘Traveler's Guide.” This 
passport-size booklet translates European 
sizes, distances, measurements, and money 
and is available free at the personal shop- 
ping desk at the Herald Square store in 
Manhattan. Macy’s like many stores, hotels, 
and restaurants that have become conscious 
of the increasing number of non-English- 
speaking, visitors to the city, has taken a 
language inventory of its employees. The 
survey revealed that a total of 42 languages 
could be spoken by the store’s 900 employees. 

Hotels and restaurants have become con- 
scious of their abilities to handle oversea 
guests and have considered language 
abilities in their hiring programs. To aid 
their guests, the American Hotel & Motel 
Association has published “A Guide for 
Guests from Abroad in American Hotels, 
Motels, and Inns.” This booklet is available 
at USTS offices in English, German, French, 
Italian, and Spanish editions and contains 
much useful information concerning accom- 
modations, services, and customs in Ameri- 
can hotels, as well as other useful informa- 
tion on tipping, etc. 

Other units at the port of New York are 
also helping to give the oversea visitor a 
happy welcome. Multilingual information 
booths are available at International Air- 
port, the visitor center across from Grand 
Central Station on 42d Street and at Rocke- 
feller Center. Visitors receive information 
concerning the sightseeing “musts,” how 
the subways operate, how to make a phone 
call, how much to tip, where to get lists of 
hotels, and the answers to many other ques- 
tions. Even the tourist wtih a toothache 
may have his pain relieved by a dentist 
speaking the patient’s language. This is ar- 
ranged conveniently by phoning a special 
telephone number. 

At the information centers a guide to the 
attractions of the city is available in eight 
languages: English, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, German, Italian, Japanese, and Rus- 
sian. “The New York City Guide and Cal- 
endar of Events” gives information about all 
the tourist musts as well as many things 
that might be of special interest. 

For the non-English-speaking visitor, Gray 
Line offers special multilingual tours of the 
city in French, German, Spanish, and Japa- 
nese, It takes in all the major sights— 
Times Square, the Empire State Building, 
Wall Street, the Statue of Liberty, the United 
Nations, and Rockefeller Center. It adds a 
few not covered by the usual Gray Line 
schedule—a supermarket, for instance. This 
trip lasts 3% hours in a bus electronically 
equipped to handle the simultaneous play- 
ing of tape-recorded dialog in the four 
languages. 

The Port of New York Authority, working 
with USTS and other arms of the Govern- 
ment, has been actively cooperating in mak- 
ing the visitor’s arrival a pleasant one. At 
New York International Airport the passen- 
ger arriving from abroad will be hailed by 
signs greeting him in 17 and a 
special welcome message from the President 
of the United States in English. At the en- 
trance to the terminal building, pocket-size 
cards printed in English, French, German, 
Italian, and Spanish give information con- 
cerning the various means of ground trans- 
portation available when leaving the airport, 

The International Arrival Building has 
been designed to facilitate the flow of incom- 
ing passengers and to make their arrival a 
pleasant one. Entering the building into 
the Public Health sector, they are greeted by 
a pleasant blend of pastel shades and glass 
that creates a sense of light and space, 
Passing from the Public Health rooms into 
the Immigration area, they are met by multi- 
lingual port receptionists who help visitors 
with necessary forms while they are seated 
in a comfortable lounge area. 

From Immigration, passengers proceed to 
the customs hall, a long, well-lighted area 
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equipped to facilitate rapid clearance. 
Green-uniformed porters are available to 
help with baggage at no charge within the 
area. Many passengers prefer to claim their 
own baggage from the self-serve baggage 
claim racks and wheel it in lightweight bag- 
gage carts to the supermarket-type customs 
checkout counters only a few feet away. 

Ground transportation is available imme- 
diately outside the International Arrival 
Building and an entire range of necessary 
consumer services is available in the lobby 
where passengers may also confirm outbound 
flights at airline counters. Multilingual New 
York Telephone Co. personnel staff telephone 
service in the lobby and uniformed employees 
of the same company circulate in the termi- 
nal to help in making calls, providing change 
and locating correct telephone numbers. 

Currency exchange and a multilingual in- 
formation counter are available in the lobby 
around the clock to aid newly-arrived visi- 
tors. The information booth is staffed by 
specially trained port authority personnel 
capable of providing aid in seven languages. 
An American Express Co. representative at 
the same counter assists in the operation of 
the information center. 

Similar facilities for shipborne arrivals are 
in the offing, too. The city of New York 
plans to complete the first of three consoli- 
dated passenger ship terminals in 1966. A 
large customs hall, modern baggage-handling 
facilities and numerous tourist facilities will 
be incorporated in the design. Holland- 
America Line and Grace Line have recently 
opened new passenger terminals; other lines 
have planned improvements. 

Many of the hundreds of thousands of 
oversea visitors to the port of New York ar- 
rive for business. Of course, business trav- 
elers often take advantage of their trip to 
bring along the family. Much is done to 
help the businessman in his contacts. The 
U.S. Department of Commerce is of prime 
assistance and advises commercial travelers 
to consult the U.S. commercial representative 
at the nearest U.S. Foreign Service post well 
in advance of their trips. The department 
will then publish the itinerary and purpose 
of the trip in its weekly publication, Inter- 
national Commerce, to aid in prearranging 
business appointments. Business visitors to 
the port of New York are also invited to call 
upon the New York field office of the US. 
Department of Commerce in the Empire 
State Building for further assistance in lo- 
cating suppliers and buyers. 

The port of New York looks forward to 
being the host to ever-growing numbers of 
commercial travelers in the future. The 
World Trade Center, to be built on a 15-acre 
site in lower Manhattan, is destined to be- 
come the hub to which international busi- 
nessmen will gravitate as a matter of course 
in the years ahead. At this one location the 
overseas commercial traveler will transact all 
his business. There he will find displays of 
products from every part of the globe, essen- 
tial trade information, and he will be able 
to meet with fellow businessmen from virtu- 
ally every nation. 

The port of New York is a tourist center; 
it is a business center. It is also the center 
for departures for nationwide business and 
tourist trips across the Nation. Travelers 
taking advantage of bargain $99 bus travel 
will embark at the modern port authority 
bus terminal for points across the Nation. 
Others will depart from the port authority's 
air terminals. Those traveling on the com- 
bined routes of Allegheny and Piedmont Air- 
line for 30 days for $99 will leave from 
Newark Airport, The magnitude of bargain 
fares from New York may be appreciated 
when one realizes that the bus trip from 
New York to Los Angeles approximates four 
such trips from Rome to Paris; or that the 
combined air systems of Allegheny and Pied- 
mont approximate a service from London to 

- Rome and from Paris to Berlin. 
That the work of the USTS has paid off 
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is evident in the recent increase of tourism. 
Twenty-six percent more tourists arrived in 
the United States from abroad in the first 
6 months of 1963 than in a smiliar period in 
1962. Their number was almost 50 percent 
more than in the first half of 1961, before 
USTS began operations. 

The Government has had much help in its 
program. International air carriers spent 
more than $6 million in 12 international 
markets abroad last year advertising travel 
to the United States. Pan American World 
Airways has published a 36-page booklet in 
four languages called The Pan American 
Planning Guide to Travel in the U.S.A." 
An American Airlines’ Royal Coachman jet 
has toured Europe and Japan to promote 
Visit the United States of America. Con- 
tinental Trailways and Greyhound have had 
their buses on overseas tours to promote 
their services. American Express Co. has in- 
troduced in London special Visit U.S.A. pack- 
age tours from $14 a day and expects the 
program to be instrumental in inducing 
about 200,000 Britons to travel to the United 
States in its first full year of operation. 


The Visit U.S.A. program, like the National 
Export Expansion program, is a positive pro- 
gram, as contrasted to a restrictive approach, 
to help offset the flow of dollars going out 
of the United States. The U.S. deficit from 
travel and tourist expenditures in 1962 was 
over $1.3 bllllon—the difference between $1.1 
billion in receipts and $2.4 billion credited 
to other nations. Rising incomes and in- 
creased leisure time abroad, combined with 
an effort to interest foreigners in visiting the 
United States of America and a hearty wel- 
come from the American people, should do 
much to eliminate this imbalance. The 
of New York, standing at the front door of 
the United States, welcomes one and all to 
travel a new world via the port of New 
York—one of the most fascinating tourist 
attractions on the globe as well as an efficient 
freight terminal for the world's products. 


Beware the Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the Senate is considering the 
test ban treaty with Russia, it is highly 
important that all views be given ample 
consideration because those of us who 
would like to see a lessening of the ten- 
sions in the cold war do not want to ac- 
complish this by signing a treaty which 
would limit the United States to World 
War II defensive weapons. 

Congressman Craig Hosmer’s thought- 
provoking article which appeared in the 
Saturday Evening Post of September 3 
follows: 

BEWARE THE Test Ban 
(By Representative Cratc Hosmer, of 
California) 

The limited nuclear test ban is a Russian 
bear trap. It will help the Soviet Union and 
hurt the United States. It will allow the 
Russians to catch up in nuclear-weapons 
development, in which they are behind, and 
prevent us from catching up in areas in 
which they are ahead. This topsy-turvey 
treaty raises the ominous possibility that, in 
time, the Soviet Union could gain the clear- 
cut nuclear supermacy it needs to achieve 
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communism's unalterable goal of world 
domination. 

Despite serious ideological differences be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping, neither has 
abandoned the idea that the West shall be 
buried. Their dispute is over how, when 
and how deep. 

For a decade and a half America’s overall 
nuclear superiority has deterred the Krem- 
lin from seeking its goal quickly and explo- 
sively with nuclear weapons. Our ability to 
retaliate with fearsome damage to the So- 
viet Union has made that method too costly. 
Our deterrent also has curbed Russia's cold- 
war activities. Fears that limited wars 
might get out of hand and escalate to nu- 
clear war have tempered Soviet adventurism. 

America’s superior nuclear arsenal has 
been maintained by American scientists in 
unrestricted competition with Russian scien- 
tists. Now the rules of competition are to 
be changed. All testing is to go under- 
ground. President Kennedy has said this 
will be a first step toward reducing world 
tensions, freeing us from the fear and dan- 
ger of fallout, preventing the spread of nu- 
clear weapons and limiting the arms race in 
ways that will strengthen our security more 
than unrestricted testing. He has argued 
that it is a step toward peace well worth 
taking, because the terms of the treaty will 
allow the United States to retain its present 
nuclear superiority, 

But will it allow us to retain superiority? 
Is it a step toward peace as we understand 
it—or as the Hungarian freedom fighters 
savagely were taught it? 

Here is the nub of the matter and here 
there is room for discussion—and dissent. 
Power, not good intentions, rules the world. 
No one knows this better than the Russians. 
Why, after all these truculent years, have 
they suddenly decided there shall be a test 
ban agreement? What is behind Khru- 
shchev's quick change from the frowning 
Russian rocket rattler of last October’s Cuban 
crisis to the smiling Russian treaty peddler 
of today? Has the wolf jumped out of his 
skin and a lamb jumped in? Hardly. He 
obviously believes the pact is giving him 
something at the expense of the United 
States. Khrushchey thinks he is getting a 
bargain. He is. 

While allowing underground testing, the 
treaty bans explosions in the atmosphere, 
underwater, or in For the Soviets, 
nothing could be better. With underground 
tests they can develop the kinds of small, 
tactical weapons that the United States has 
been bullding successfully for years. They 
will have the unrestricted opportunity to 
equal or surpass us. In the atmosphere. the 
Russians already have made tremendous ad- 
vances with strategic weapons far more 
powerful than any that the United States 
has. In 1961, when Khrushchev coolly broke 
the testing moratorium, Russian scientists 
detonated one weapon with a force of 58 
Megatons. It can be scaled up to a yield of 
100 megatons and safely placed in Soviet 
arsenals without further testing. The exact 
yield of the biggest American weapon is a 
military secret, but a good bet is that the 
Red army calculates it at not over 30 mega- 
tons. 


During the 1961 series of 31 atmospheric 
shots and continuing with last year’s series 
of 49, the U.S.S.R. also made some startling 
advances in the development of more so- 
phisticated nuclear weapons. Caught fiat- 
footed by the sudden Soviet test resumption 
in September 1961, we could not get our own 
atmospheric series under way until April 
1962. With nearly 90 tests, we made some 
significant advances on our own, but tech- 
nical difficulties cut our high altitude ex- 
periments. severely. On balance, we need to 
continue testing far more than the Russians. 
These are the reasons why: 

First. Defense Secretary Robert S. Me- 
Namara has testified that the Russians, like 
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ourselves, are rapidly hiding their missile 
bases and other military installations far 
underground in protective cocoons of con- 
crete. Without atmospheric testing we can- 
not increase the yield of our warheads. 
Knowing the limitation on those yields, the 
Russians easily can pour enough concrete 
to protect against them. When that is done, 
our retaliatory strikeback forces will be 
left threatening empty launching pads and 
invulnerable fortresses. That kind of threat 
against the Soviet homeland is hardly suf- 
ficient to deter the Kremlin. Nuclear war 
will be become more likely, not less. 

Second, our nuclear deterrent will be 
weakened in yet another way by a ban on 
atmospheric testing. To pose a credible 
retaliatory threat, we must be strong enough 
to absorb a suprise Sunday punch and 
then rally to devastate the attacker. The 
enemy's nuclear attack will create weird dis- 
turbances in all unprotected electrical cir- 
cuitry. Yet to strike back convincingly, mil- 
lions of electrical circuits at SAC bases, in 
our bombers, missiles, and Polaris submarines 
all must work in unison and function per- 
fectly—beginning with transmission of the 
command to retaliate through every step 
of the massive strikeback operation, right 
down to triggering our warheads over enemy 
targets. We know a good deal about nul- 
lifying these electromagnetic disturbances, 
but we need to know very much more. 
That knowledge can be learned only from 
atmospheric testing. 

Third, the United States starts with the 
sobering knowledge that, if war comes, we 
will be on the defensive. This means we will 
be using defensive nuclear weapons over our 
own territory and that of our allies. Dr. 
Edward Teller, the “father of the H-bomb,” 
has pointed out time and again that these 
weapons must create little or no fallout. 
Otherwise we will severely hurt ourselves in 
our own defense. We have made a good start 
toward developing cleaner nuclear explosives. 
But we need to learn much more and, again, 
we need to test in the atmosphere to do the 
job. 

Fourth, we need to test in the atmosphere 
to perfect the antimissile missile, the weapon 
that we may need desperately to preserve our 
nuclear deterrent, The technical problems 
of creating a defense against a warhead 
hurtling down on the United States are great. 
Secretary McNamara has expressed doubts 
that it can be done at all. However, Khru- 
shchey, in fact, insists that the Russians 
have already turned the trick. “We can hit 
& fly in the sky,” he says. 

If Khrushchev's claim that his scientists 
have solved the technical problems is cor- 
rect, then as soon as the Russian missile 
defense system is put into operation our 
nuclear deterrent will be largely nullified. 
Our only course of action is to develop an 
antimissile missile of our own. To do this, 
we have to test in the environment in which 
the weapons will be used—the atmosphere. 

Lewis L. Strauss, former Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, has forcefully 
pointed out how vital it is to test new weap- 
ons under realistic conditions. “At our 
peril,” he has said, “we cannot afford to re- 
peat the tragic mistake we made with torpe- 
does between World Wars I and II when we 
had not tested torpedoes with live warheads, 
and its consequence was to send our subma- 
rines into the Pacific with torpedoes that 
would not explode.” 

Fifth, because the treaty will be unpoliced, 
the Russians could make a quantum jump 
militarily by the trick of surprise abroga- 
tion—clandestine preparation leading up to 
the sudden start of tests. Last year Presi- 
dent Kennedy himself said that an atmos- 
pheric test ban treaty would be "extremely 
vulnerable” without provision for “adequate 
inspection” guarding against secret prepara- 
tion for a surprise tion. 

President Kennedy has promised to keep in 
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readiness our own plans to resume testing 
quickly, our program is bound to sag unless 
it is kept alive by at least some limited at- 
mospheric testing: This was explained by the 
President in 1962 before the resumption of 
our own tests when he said, “we cannot keep 
topflight scientists from concentrating on 
preparation of an experiment which may or 
may not take place at an uncertain date in 
the future. Nor can large technical laborato- 
ries be kept fully alert on a standby basis 
waiting for some nation to break an agree- 
ment, This is not merely difficult or incon- 
venient—we have explored this alternative 
pea and found it impossible of execu- 
jon, 

Sixth, there is need for the United States 
to continue testing, because the treaty fails 
to rule out Soviet cheat tests either in the air 
or in space. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
has asserted to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee that the pact places no faith and 
trust in the Kremlin, and that it is self- 
enforcing, since the United States could eas- 
ily detect any atmospheric tests by the Rus- 
sians. His assertions do not square with the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s inability to 
classify three sets of manifestations from the 
Soviet Union early in June as nonnuclear. 
There is no assurance they were not very low- 
yield or very clean air shots that released only 
small amounts of fission products. As to 
space cheating, series after series of very 
profitable Soviet tests in outer space could 
be carried on entirely without suspicion on 
our part. 

For all these reasons, the test ban treaty 
helps Russia militarily. It also helps Russia 
psychologically and politically. 

The negotiation and signing of the treaty 
in Moscow, together with Premier Khru- 
shchev's role as the only participating head 
of state, gives Russia a credible claim to the 
peacemaker image. In addition, the. treaty 
helps Khrushchey in his struggie with the 
Chinese. The negotiation tells both East and 
West that Khrushchey’s book on “How To 
Succeed in Aggression Without Really Bomb- 
ing” is still a best seller, 

An ineffective treaty removes the pressure 
of world opinion for an. effective one that 
would stop Russian progress as well as our 
own, Furthermore, an unpoliced treaty rati- 
fies the Soviet closed-society principle and 
forestalls future attempts to open it up. 

This treaty also hints our extreme reluc- 
tance to use nuclear weapons at all, except 
in a final showdown with the Soviet Union. 
Communist and other aggressors seem to be 
left free to intensify conventional attacks 
without fear of our calculated use of nuclear 
arms to block them. Stepped-up Red Korean 
action along the Korean armistice line al- 
ready has cost US. casualties, 7 

In addition, the treaty could be interpreted 
as preventing us from giving needed nuclear 
weapons to our allies. This comes at a time 
when our NATO allies seriously resent their 
inability to deter the Soviets independently 
should we refuse or become too weak to do 
so. Without the freedom to share our weap- 
ons, this estrangement will deepen. The dis- 
solution of NATO could weil result. This, 
for years, has been one of Khrushehev's pri- 
ority objectives. The nuclear test ban, also, 
comes at a time when our allies in the Far 
East are increasingly worried that the Red 
Chinese will soon get nuclear weapons, 


the treaty seems to assure the worried peo- 


sians must now be read 
peace. 
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For Americans this line of wishful think- 
ing could be disastrous. We could rapidly 
develop a false sense of security that would 
lead us to drop our guard. We could be 
emotionally pressured into more compre- 
hensive disarmament agreements without 
adequate controls. - 

All the “first steps” sought by President 
Kennedy with his partial treaty could be 

ed through much wiser means—a simple 
treaty between the United States and the 
Soviet Union stipulating that atmospheric 
testing be stopped whenever certain reason- 
able, agreed-upon levels of fallout had been 
reached. These “first steps“ would be sub- 
stantially free from the military, psycholog- 
ical, and political disadvantages of the treaty 
at hand—which solves none of the basic con- 
fliicts between Russia and the United States. 
The problem of Berlin would still exist. So 
would Laos. So would Cuba. And there is 
not a shred of evidence to indicate that 
Americans would not continue to be killed 
in Korea and South Vietnam. 

In such a world, the United States must 
keep up its nuclear guard. And the only 
safe way we can maintain the nuclear de- 
terrent is by refusing to accept a Communist 
scheme to force us to stop testing in the 
atmosphere. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following News- 
letter of August 31, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas, August 31, 1963) 
REPRESENTING THE PEOPLE—DO FEDERAL LAWS 
AFFECT YOU? 


Each year thousands of legislative bills are 
introduced, many controversial. Some are 
passed, some not. Do these, can these affect 
you? Let's see. 

A FEW OF THE ISSUES 

(Norx.— Each law (1) requires yielding 
some freedom, (2) costs. (Remember, figure 
$1 billion equals $5.30 per capita or $21.20 
per family of 4).) 

1. Foreign aid: $100 billion given away 
since World War II, including aid to Com- 
munists dedicated to enslaving you and your 
children. (Cost, $2,120 per family of 4.) 
(Yours?) 

2. A Communist Cuba, with missiles that 
can hit Dallas, (Cost to you?) 

3. Military protection: $55 billion, approxi- 
mately. (Your cost?) 

4. Government business operations: 700 
Government corporations spending $40 bil- 
lion yearly—power development, housing, 
construction, insurance, banking, real estate, 

tion—competing with Dallas busi- 
ness. (Your cost?) 

5. Government loans, favoritism for se- 
lected people. (What does this cost you?) 

6. Trade agreements hurt Dallas competi- 
tively—other nations won't match our tariff 
cuts. Also, Communist labor undercuts 
us—costs Dallas jobs. (Cost to you?) 

7. Government wage setting 
costs of. doing business without regard to 


groceries and taxes at the same time. 
to you?) 
9. Tax changes affecting every taxpayer, 
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concerning deductions, exemptions, rates— 
individuals work 2 months or more per year 
to pay taxes. (Your bill?) 

There are many other issues. 

Should your Congressman study and ju- 
diciously resolve each Issue with each Dallas 
resident in-mind, or abandon independence 
of judgment, “go along to get along” in hopes 
of not alienating congressional administra- 
tion leaders, thereby attempting to bring 
home a larger share of “Federal bacon”? 

Legislative issues are all important as Con- 
gressmen themselves see it, by the careful 
assignment of Members to committees and 
the expectation they will give committee 
work first priority. Pressure groups—AFL- 
CIO, Teamsters, farm groups, veterans, Fed- 
eral workers, educational societies, profes- 
sional societies, and all the others, each con- 
sider their legislative bills most important 
and rate a Congressman on how he votes on 
their particular measures. Patriotic and 
good government groups display the im- 
portance of issues by publishing the voting 
records of Congressmen and urging their 
reelection or defeat on the basis of those 
records. 

Who pays the cost? The wealth? Not on 
your life. You do. Eighty-four percent of 
individual income tax comes from the brack- 
ets below $10,000 tax liability. If we took 
all the money from the very wealthy, we 
could run the Government for less than a 
month, so it is the great bulk of the low 
and middle income people who support the 
Government. It is up to you, then, to de- 
cide if my work on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, the tax committee, and my struggle 
to hold down spending is important to you. 

Most Dallas people believe the issues are 
the important part of a Congressman’s job. 
Some even realize they are footing the bill, 
not someone else. It seems the only persons 
who think otherwise are those (1) who have 
a special interest in a particular program or 
project; (2) who are under political pres- 
sure because of some real or fancied indebt- 
edness to the party in power or a key indi- 
vidual in government; (3) who have decided 
since they pay taxes, they'll try to get back 
all they can; (4) who never have thought 
about it. 

WHERE DO YOU STAND? 

Today's questions must be answered. They 
will be, with or without you. Make your 
presence felt. Everyone is needed. It’s our 


problem, our country, our future. How 
about it? 
BRUCE ALGER, 
Member of Congress. 


James D. Shouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
article which appeared recently in the 
Cincinnati Post and Times-Star relative 
to James D. Shouse, chairman of the 
board of the Crosley Broadcasting Corp., 
who is well and widely known through- 
out the Middle West: 

SCHOOL BELL TOUCHES HEART OF 
CROSLEY CHIEF 
(By Mary Wood) 

When James D. Shouse, Crosley’s board 

chairman, celebrated his 60th birthday a few 
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weeks ago, his associates presented him with 
an old-fashioned school bell bearing the in- 
scription “To James D. Shouse * * * a 
symbol of your life * * * a teacher wherever 
you are.” 

This couldn't have pleased Jim Shouse 
more, since he taught high school in Belfast, 
Ohio, and Southgate, Ky., long before he 
became involved in the broadcasting busi- 
ness. He dearly loved teaching. 

“I have always believed radio and TV to 
be a tremendous educational medium and a 
wealth of educational material is available 
on television each day. It is simply a mat- 
ter of using Judgment in what you watch,” 
said Mr. Shouse. 

“For example, I accidentally stumbled on 
a great summer show at 6:30 a.m. from the 
University of Michigan, which is replacing 
Continental Classroom’,” he continued. 
“Now I get up early each morning so I can 
watch it. The show just finished a series 
of 10 programs on the development of music 
and the presentation was superb.” 

Week in and week out, Mr. Shouse feels, 
Cincinnati has the best TV service in 
America. 


“The competition between the three sta- 
tions is rough, but it is the spur that makes 
for better television,” he said. 

It was in 1940 that Mr. Shouse launched a 
new department at WLW called Special Serv- 
ice, which was a forerunner of the FCO’s 
thinking that a station has an obligation to 
help people tell their story. It became the 
job of Special Service to take the informa- 
tional material, offered by various organiza- 
tions which wanted broadcast time, and whip 
it into programs which would interest, not 
bore, the audience, 

“So far, we have done no editorializing on 
the Crosley stations, but in the future we will 
present documentaries which will take sides 
on matters affecting the public,” Mr. Shouse 
said. “I think a documentary approach on 
five or six issues a year, with adequate re- 
search, will do much more good than com- 
ae out each day for the home and against 


“The people trying to run TV have a prob- 
lem in how much responsibility they can 
assume in editorializing,” he continued. “In 
order to feed information and research to 
editorial writers, a big staff of researchers is 
needed and we don't have it. That's why I 
waver, no matter what the FCC says.” 

Jim came to Crosley in 1937 as vice presi- 
dent of S and general 
manager and WSAI. Under his 
guidance, Crosley 


“But I daresay the best known uisition 
Jim contributed to Crosley was hiring Ruth 
Lyons away from WKRC over 20 years ago. 

“I was driving along one day and heard her 
doing a show called ‘Hello, Teachers,’ a spell- 
ing bee, as I recall,” he said. “I remember 
thinking, now there is a woman with per- 
sonality. Why isn’t she Working for us?“ 


A Worried Citizen Views the Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Satur- 
day's edition of the Washington Star 
newspaper carried the following well- 
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reasoned letter to the editor from Benja- 
min Ginzburg: 
Some Nacoinc Dovsts ABOUT TEST Ban 
‘TREATY 


Several disturbing facts have come out of 
the debate on the nuclear test ban treaty. 

The chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, Glenn Seaborg, testified he would 
like to see the treaty amended so as to per- 
mit nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes. 
This recommendation indicates that on the 
basis of scientific information available to 
the AEC, Chairman Seaborg does not believe 
that nuclear test fallout constitutes a serious 
health hazard to the world’s population. 
Thus a high official of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, and the one whom the American 
public counts on the best scien- 
tific information on the fallout problem, has 
knocked the props out from under the panic 
argument for the test ban treaty—to wit, 
that we have to have a treaty in order to stop 
the frightful poisoning of the earth's atmos- 


Witnesses at the Senate hearings have 
called attention to a phrase in the treaty 
banning any nuclear explosion (in the air, 
under water or in outer space) and have 
voiced the fear that this phrase would bar 
the use of nuclear weapons by the United 
States in repelling aggression by China or 
some other country, or for that matter by 
Russia herself when using conventional 
forces and not nuclear weapons in perpe- 
trating her aggression. In reply to this fear, 
the State Department has explained that the 
phrase in question was inserted in the treaty 
to ban nuclear explosions for peaceful pur- 
poses, since such explosions, if permitted, 
could serve as an indirect means for evad- 
ing the prohibition on tests of a military 
character. The Department insists that the 


nuclear weapons in actual war. Unfor- 
tunately its own stated theory of banning 
indirect evasions of the prohibition on the 
testing of nuclear weapons could also be 
held to apply to the use of nuclear weapons 
to repel aggression by conventional arms. 
One of the classic ways of any 
weapons is to test them in actual battle. 
(Hitler used this method when he inter- 
vened in the Spanish civil war and obtained 
valuable information on the performance 
of his new weapons under combat condi- 
tions.) Thus if we should want to use nu- 
clear weapons in order to repel aggression 
by conventional arms, Russia could claim 
(on the State Department’s own theory) 
that we were violating the treaty by indulg- 
ing in an indirect form of nuclear weapons 
testing. 


In s heated reply to Dr. Edward Teller’s 
claim that the treaty endangers American 
security, President Kennedy reiterated the 
statement he made in his speech on the 
test-ban treaty, to wit, that “what we now 
have on hand, without any further testing, 
will kill 300 million people in 1 hour.” 
And he added: “I suppose they could even 
improve on that if it’s necessary.” These 
statements are couched in language used 
by the members of the Women Strike for 
Peace and other pacifist organizations. II 
they really express the President's convic- 
tions on the subject of nuclear weapons, 
then he should recommend that we stop 
spending hundreds of millions in an effort 
to keep ahead or even abreast in the nuclear 
technology race. 

On the other hand, if it is important to 
seek and to maintain a lead in the nuclear 
technology race, then President Kennedy’s 
statements must be regarded as a sentimental 
distraction from the serious business in hand, 
and as betraying the pacifist sentimentality 
which inspired the negotiation of the 8 
I use the term, pacifist sentimentality, to 
characterize the attitude of mind which as- 
sumes that our will to peace will be met with 
an answering will to peace on the part of the 
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Russian and Chinese Communists when in 
fact they have never renounced their inten- 
tion to bury us and are simply quarreling 
among themselves as to the best and speediest 
method of accomplishing this end. 

Since so many of our military officials have 
stated that the treaty carries military risks 
for the United States but that they are en- 
dorsing the treaty because of its political ad- 
vantages—in other words, because it is felt 
to be a first step toward peace and the end 
of the nuclear arms race—it behooves us to 
ask ourselves whether the hope for genuine 
peace between ourselves and Russia coming 
about as a result of the treaty rests on any- 
thing more than our sentimental aspiration 
for peace. 

To counter the fears of Senators that the 
treaty may endanger American nuclear su- 
periority, the Pentagon has announced a vast 
new nuclear readiness program which will 
whip our weapons testing apparatus into in- 
stant readiness for the eventuality that 
Russia should breach the treaty. Included 
in the program is a broadening of current 
underground testing “to include as many 
tests as are feasible to replace atmospheric 
testing.” The announcement of this pro- 
gram, and particularly of the broadening of 
underground testing, serves to demolish the 
second basic argument for the treaty, namely, 
that it will lead to a slowing down and ulti- 
mate cessation of the nuclear arms race. 

For if we are going to whip our weapons 
testing apparatus into instant readiness (by 
preparing the preliminary research that has 
to take place prior to actual tests) and if we 
are going to increase underground testing to 
the maximum feasible, we can be sure that 
Russia is going to do the same things. It 
is difficult to see how the nuclear arms race 
can slow down under such a procedure. It 
is instead likely to accelerate as each side 
seeks to protect itself against cheating by the 
other side, and as each side seeks to take 
maximum advantage of the practices per- 
mitted by the treaty. 

President Kennedy has quoted a Chinese 
proverb in support of the treaty—to wit, that 
in order to undertake a journey of a thousand 
miles one must take the first step. But in 
view of the disturbing implications of the 
cited facts it seems more relevant to quote an 
old Italian proverb, which says, “God protect 
me from my friends—from my enemies I can 
protect myself.” I can imagine the Angel of 
Peace in Heaven reciting this proverb as she 
listens to the debates on the nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

BENJAMIN GINZBERG. 


Bellingham, Wash., Has Big Plans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, much 
of the future of the Pacific Northwest 
and Washington State depends upon the 
growth of communities such as Belling- 
ham, Wash., which is situated on Puget 
Sound in my district. 

The growth, however, depends in turn 
on the foresight and planning of these 
communities. Many are small today, 
but have big plans and room for expan- 
sion. Moreover, the communities are 
doing something about their future. An 
example is Bellingham, the subject of 
an article in the July-August 1963 issue 
of the Compass, 
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Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the article in the 
RECORD: 

The Strait of Juan de Fuca, Puget Sound, 
the Strait of Georgia, and the coastline north 
to Skagway, Alaska, is North America’s fjord 
country. Capt. George Vancouver (1758-98) 
explored it during 1792 with orders from 

III's admiralty to ascertain its desir- 
ability for subsequent colonization. One of 
the places he dropped anchor was a small 
sheltered bay that he named Bellingham Bay 
in honor of Sir William Bellingham, who had 
assisted him in victualing for his voyages of 
discovery. 

Sheltered areas such as this were important 
to Captain Vancouver from a safety stand- 
point. For though the country in fair 
weather in magnificant, in foul weather or 
in fog it can boobytrap an unwary mariner. 
A féw days before he'd had an experience in 
Juan de Fuca that made him doubly cautious. 
Finding what he thought was a satisfactory 
lee and unable to anchor because of deep 
water, he maneuvered close inshore and tied 
up to a tree. Imagine his surprise some 6 
hours later to find his ship high and dry. 
Unknowingly, he had encountered one of 
those occasional tides that have a 14-foot or 
more range. 

Ashore, a magnificent wilderness beckoned 
him. Tall stands of superb Douglas-fir trees 
stretched as far as his eyes could see. From 
his tops he had a splendid view of snow- 
capped mountains to the west, to the east a 
glimpse of Mount Baker’s snowy crown that 
reaches over 10,000 feet toward the sky. 
And the native Lumni Indians were friendly. 
Little did he realize at the time that he was 
on the future site of the mainland United 
States most northerly first-class city, Bel- 
lingham, Wash. (population about 35,000 as 
of this writing). 

According to a short history of the city by 
Mr. William C. Carver, of the Bellingham 
Herald, 60 years were to pass before white 
men permanantly settled in the area. The 
first were Capt. Henry Roeder and Russell V. 
Peabody who came north from San Francisco 
in search of a site for a water- saw- 
mill. With it, they could help supply, at a 
good profit, the Golden Gate's skyrocketing 
lumber demands. Lummi Indian 
Chief Cha-wit-zit at Olympia, now the capi- 
tal of Washington, they asked him whether 
he knew of “any falling water all the time 
from a high hill.” 

Cha-wit-zit did and replied, “Yes, at What- 
com, noise all the time.” 

Aided by the friendly Lummis, Roeder and 
Peabody built their mill at the foot of lower 
Whatcom Falls that finally empties into the 
bay at Whatcom Creek. From 1853 when it 
started cutting until it burned 20 years later, 
the Roeder-Peabody mill shared with the 
Sehome coal mine, a mile to the south, the 
industrial capacity of the fir-clad settlements 
fringing the shoreline, 

William H. Pattle, who came to the area 
some 2 months before Roeder and Peabody, 
was the man interested in coal. He care- 
fully examined outcroppings reported to him 
by the Indians and decided they could be 
worked. For a number of years he operated 
a marginal coal mine that probably went out 
of business or was absorbed into the Sehome 
mining operations. Though coal is no longer 
mined, Bellingham still prides itself in “rest- 
ing and sleeping on a bed of soft coal.” . 

Shortly after the turn of the century, 
the three major bay communities of Fair- 
haven, Sehome, and Whatcom voted to con- 
solidate as Bellingham. Economically, the 
new city’s life was intimately tied to farming 
and timber. Eight major sawmills and 
shingle mills were busy working to meet 
demands of a rapidly 1 population 
south to the Mexican border. 

The timber-cutting mills of half a cen- 
tury ago have been replaced, for the most 
part, by wood-processing plants. Wood pulp, 
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specialized paper fabrication, and plywood 
manufacturing plants are now much in evi- 
dence, supported by ample stands of publicly 
and privately owned stands of timber. Dur- 
ing fairly recent years, fish processing has 
also entered the picture. But more about 
this fascinating business later. 

Just to the north of Bellingham is an area 
that adds to the growing strength of the rich 
northwest country. This is Ferndale, a lush 
agricultural spot. More important, though, 
to Mobil's operation, it is the locale of our 
large oil refinery, the first such in the great 
and growing Pacific Northwest, 

The port of Bellingham as a corporate en- 
tity did not come into existence until 1920. 
Even then it did so in the face of severe 
opposition from certain interests bent on 
keeping the city quiet and more yillagelike. 
During the 1920's and 1930's It grew apiece, 
but nothing like it might have. World 
events, though, were cutting a pattern, set- 
ting in motion forces that were to jam the 
harbor with vessels waiting for cargo. This 
was World War II when immense quantities 
of lend-lease materials were shipped out to 
Russia, materials that have never been paid 
for to this day. 

Traffic resumed its peacetime patterns 
once hostilities ended. There were, however, 
some marked changes. Logs, lumber, news- 
print, paper and farm produce, though still 
economically Important, were being crowded 
by the booming demand for plywood and by 
a postwar newcomer, the frozen-food indus- 
try. The latter, though not involved in 
oversea shipping, added much to the finan- 
cial well-being of the city and to the port's 
arrival figures. 

Largest freezing plant in the area Is 15- 
year-old Bellingham Cold Storage Co. De- 
mands for its services were so great that it 
built and opened, during the summer of 
1960, what is probably the largest fish freez- 
ing, cold storage and processing plant in the 
Pacific Northwest. The location is excellent. 
The port is readily accessible to the North 
Pacific fishing grounds, and facilities are 
‘available for the fleets to take Mobil 
fuels, Mobil lubricants, stores and fresh 
water before returning to sea. 

The company operates on a strictly custom 
basis, has no brand of its own. And it main- 
tains a skilled crew to handle the wide va- 
riety of its customer services. Its main busi- 
ness comprises: storing, packing and ship- 
ping of whole fish received in bulk from 
Alaska; storage of packaged frozen foods; 
freezing and storing, packaging and shipping 
of whole fish; and custom proc- 
essing of customers’ property. A good part 
of the latter entalis readying the delectable 
king crab for an avid U.S. frozen food 
market. 

A specially reclaimed area called the 
Squalicum Industrial Block houses the Bel- 
Hingham Cold Storage Co., Stokeley-Van 
Camp’s preparation plant and the facilities 
of the Columbia River Packers Association. 
To keep everything close aboard, just abaft 
the cold storage plant is a small yard and 
slipway that can both build and repair fish- 
ing vessels and small craft. The seaward side 
is enclosed by a seawall that provides 
sheltered anchorage for the fishing fleet as 
well as room for a small-craft haven. 

Though the present port of Bellingham 
is relatively small, it has excellent well-main- 
tained facilities and ample room for future 
expansion. The facilities include a 60-ton 
water crane and barge, logger-hauler, lumber 
carrier, motor crane and lift trucks of various 
capacities. The main pier called port dock 
will be enlarged and improved shortly, At 
present, though, it can berth three deep- 
sea ships along its 900-foot face and 400-foot 
triangle dock. There is ample water— 
depths alongside averaging 30 feet. Ashore, 
about 57,600 square feet of the storage space 
is covered with some 83,000 square feet plus 
leased acreage open. Three rallroads, the 
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Great Northern, Northern Pacific and the 
Milwaukee Road serve the dock; the latter 
also serves the grain elevator nearby. The 
elevator is presently under lease to Fisher 
Flouring Mills for the storage and shipment 
of grain to the Orlent, Since lumber is a key 
industry, timber basins abound. 

The port of Bellingham’s directors have 
long-range plans afoot for expanding pres- 
ent. facilities and building new ones. In- 
cluded among the improvements are a gréat- 
ly enlarged shipping terminal and develop- 
ment of industrial sites to attract new busi- 
ness to the area. Actually, the city's fathers 
are dedicated toward providing incentives 
that will increase the overall business 
tempo of Whatcom County—make more jobs 
for more people, more wealth for the com- 
munity as a whole. There's plenty of space 
along Bellingham Bay to do just that. And 
when it is done—and done it will be since 
Bellingham is in the heart of an area that 
nas much to recommend it as a commercial 
center—the port will be ready to ship its 
products to the rest of the world. Acknowl- 
edgement and thanks to Mr. William C. Car- 
ver of the Bellingham Herald and to the Pa- 
cific Fisherman for their assistance in pre- 
paring the story. 


Inside the USIA With Edward R. 
Murrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
Information Agency has a very impor- 
tant mission—that of providing informa- 
tion about our country, its policies and 
ideals, to citizens of other nations around 
the world. 

Mr. Edward R. Murrow, the Director 
of USIA, recently has written a very in- 
formative and interesting article on 
USIA and its policies, entitled Inside 
the USIA With Edward R. Murrow.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this article which ap- 
peared in the September issue of Amer- 
ican Girl—the official publication of the 
Girl Scouts of America—in the RECORD, 

The article follows: 

INSIDE THE USIA Wirn Epwarp R. Murrow 
(By Edward R. Murrow) 

Once a man jumped on a horse at mid- 
night and rode through the cobbled streets 
of New England into American history. He 
had a simple message: “The British are com- 
ing. The British are coming.” So Paul 
Revere raced to rouse the slumbering patriots 
from Lexington to Concord. And they rose 
from their beds to meet the common danger. 

Like the historic horseman, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency (USIA) carries an important 
message. But today it cannot be as simple 
as a single shout. 

Three things make our country's story a 
difficult one to tell: There are many parts to 
America's story. There are many ways to tell 
each part. There are many different people 
in different lands to whom the story must be 
told. The USIA is faced with the unique 
task of providing information about the 
United States and its policies and ideals, as 
well as explanations of events that take place 


Given the barriers of different languages, 
customs, interests, ways of living and work- 
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ing, kinds of governments, the USIA has to 
interest people enough to get them to lis- 
ten—and so want to understand what kind 
of people we are and why we do what we do. 

To reach the eyes, ears, minds, and the 
hearts of people everywhere, USIA uses many 
different means of communication: press, 
radio, movies, TV, books, and other printed 
materials, exhibits, the arts—and most Im- 
portant of all—people-to-people contact. At 
239 posts in 106 countries about 1,300 foreign 
service officers try to meet others and learn 
how they live and think, and, in turn, act as 
spokesmen for the United States of America. 

Overseas, the USIA is known as the US. 
Information Service (USIS) to emphasize 
the offer of service to the people of other 
lands. 

Let me take you on a quick tour of oversea 
posts to show some of the ways USIA works, 
A good starting place is the information cen- 
ter or library—the main attraction of many 
USIA posts abroad: On the main thorough- 
fares of many big cities in the free world to- 
day, you can see a sign with letters spelling 
out either “U.S. Information Service” or 
“American Library.” Outside the building, 
there are usually window displays of books 
and eye-catching photographs on a subject 
of special interest to the people in that area, 
or exhibits on major international develop- 
ments such as an American astronaut in 
orbit. Sometimes bulletins are posted so 
passersby can learn the day's major news 
events at a glance. Inside, the reading room 
is a busy place. In one corner, an ald gentle- 
man sits next to a student, both eagerly 
reading current periodicals. In another area, 
school children are drawing on construction 
paper, One young man is questioning the 
USIS librarian. He wants his answers di- 
rectly from a person, not a book. 

In some places, people have never before 
been allowed to remove books from library 
shelves and handle them as they please. 
There are countries where we have started a 
revolution of the mind by having the first 
and sometimes the only free public library, 
Imagine the impact on a schoo! teacher from 
a small Burmese village who walked many 
miles one day to visit the USIS library in 
Rangoon. She had heard of its facilities. 
She hoped to get information on a subject 
of particular interest to her class. Seeing an 


entire row of books on the subject, she was 


amazed. “Ah,” she sighed to the librarian. 

if I only had known how many books you 
had, I would have planned to spend a few 
days here to make notes.” Told she could 
take the books with her, the teacher stared 
blankly. Only when they were placed in her 
hands, did she seem to realize something very 
new had happened to her. 

That same library was visited not too long 
ago by members of an official Communist 
trade delegation. One East German member 
approached the librarian cagily, 
not wish me to be a member of the library,” 
8 aan 3 the books I like 

2 e 
ee eek: im a library card on 

In Morocco, so many people swarmed 
through the USIS brary that the librarian 
had to issue cards of seven different colors, 
one 8 each as of the week. Every 

was then ed 
the day his color came up. sha lisa a 
These libraries contain 3 million books, 


Where people are far from the world of 
books, a sampling from that world sometimes 
turns up on the USIS bookmobile. Or it 
comes by bus or jeep, by elephant or oxcart, 
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or even on foot. These mobile units climb 
over nearly impassable roads in remote re- 
gions, ford muddy streams, scale mountain 
passes and plunge through deep jungle to 
recelve a ceremonious welcome everywhere. 
In one mountain village in Pakistan, arrival 
of the bookmobile is always heralded by the 
beat of heavy drums. 

The world moves fast today, and informa- 
tion must keep in pace. USIA provides an 
unending flow of material to all our over- 
sea posts, where it is translated and adapted 
for local use. Daily, we furnish stories in 
several languages to newspapers in foreign 
countries to help explain America’s posi- 
tion. 

Here at home, the USIA also produces 
major magazines in Russian, Polish, English, 
Spanish, and Arabic. Overseas, USIS posts 
produce 62 other magazines in 25 languages, 
20 newspapers, and other periodicals. These 
are read by millions who otherwise would 
either receive no knowledge of America or 
only such knowledge as local conditions per- 
mit. In Vietnam, a ferryboat operator ac- 
cepts as fare, Instead of money, one copy 
of “Pree World” (printed in Manila in 10 
languages). 

MAGIC WINDOW ON THE WORLD 

You can imagine what a source of wonder 
and excitement movies are to the millions of 
people who cannot read or who are unfa- 
miliar with the world outside their villages. 
A reporter for a local newspaper in the re- 
mote hill country of Baluchistan, assigned 
to cover a USIS film showing the inaugura- 
tion of John F. Kennedy tells this story: 

“A very old man was sitting next to me 
during the showing of the film. ‘Who ts this 
man to whom so many people are giving 
respect?“ he He is the new 
President of the United States,” I whispered 
back. 

“Evidently he had never seen a motion 
picture before because he then asked: But 
how is it that so great a man has come 80 
far to our town and we can see and hear him 
speak as through an open window?!“ 

Last year, one of our mobile film teams 
left La Pag, Bolivia's capital city, to present 
a movie program in a small village. On the 
scehe they found that word of their coming 
had preceded them. Some 80 families had 
walked through dense jungles to join the 
audience. Many had never before seen a 
movie, 

Our films cover many topics, among them: 
the importance of self-help to the peoples 
of developing countries; the fortitude of the 
West Berliners who must live with the wall 
that divides their city; the warm reception 
recelved by foreign leaders during visits to 
the United States; African students’ own 
views of their experiences at college here; 
biographies of well-known personalities from 
different flelds—such as tennis champ Althea 
Gibson and singer Marian Anderson; Ameri- 
can educational, scientific, and cultural 
achievements. The newsreels, shorts, and 
documentaries USIA produces are seen by 
about 600 million people every month. 

A USIA film crewman in Pakistan sent this 
account to our headquarters in Washington; 

“I contacted the commanding officer of 
the frontier post at Mughal Kot, and offered 
to put on a show. The offer was gratefully 
accepted. We showed three films—‘Hamara 
Pakistan," ‘In Search of Lincoln,’ and ‘Chick- 
en Little.” As they were being shown, the 
audience shouted and talked back to the 
people on the screen. When a certain dance 
scene came on in the Pakistan film, every- 
one clapped. Some got up and danced to 
the music. During the Lincoln film, the 
audience shouted loudly whenever Lincoln 
appeared. ‘Hurrah,’ they said, ‘for the tall 
man who sacrificed his life that all men 
may be free.’” 

In Nigeria, the USIS projectionist had to 
rerun a film three times. It was a movie 
of a local festival which he had photographed 
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and was showing on command to the Oba 


flashed across the screen, the Obu beamed 
graciously, and the villagers waved as they 
saw themselves, friends, and relatives on 
film. 

For similar audiences in Africa, the USIA 
has filmed newsreels that are proud docu- 
ments for many peoples of the emerging 
nations of that continent. The agency re- 
corded the seating of 17 new African states 
at the United Nations, Film sequences show 
the raising of each new flag at U.N. head- 
quarters and the delineation of each new 
country on the map of Africa. As far as 
we know, this is the only film record of 
these events. And many African firms are 
using it as part of the history and geography 
of their countries. 

Television is another means we use to 
help others learn about themselves—and us. 
We assist with local shows, as well as offer 
our programs to most of the 74 countries 
where TV has been introduced. 

Within hours after President Kennedy's 
exposure of the Soviet missile buildup in 
Cuba, USIA air-expressed a special documen- 
tary, “Focus: Cuba,” to posts where it would 
be shown in many languages. By far our 
most popular television series is an English- 
teaching course called “Let's Learn Eng- 
lish," which also illustrates life in the United 
States. Filmed partly in our Washington 
studios and partly in the local studio, it 
features an American teacher by the name of 
Don Richards, and then a local counterpart. 
A TV columnist in Vienna reported that 
everyone in Austria knows at least one Eng- 
lish sentence My name is Don Richards.” 

Many stories come back to us in connec- 
tion with USIS efforts to teach English. In 
an African city, a group of tribal chieftains, 
enrolled to study English, were requested 
not to come to school on opening day since 
the school furniture had not yet arrived. 
They came anyway. Each brought his own 
chair. 

A secretary with USIS was asked to give 
English lessons at the city market in Bang- 
kok. After several weeks, she protested to 
her overgenerous students, for she discovered 
she had already put on 15 unwanted pounds. 
(It is the local custom to bring a teacher 
presents of rich pastries.) 

Then there was the young Latin American 
lad who asked permission to attend classes 
barefoot, His teacher soon discovered that 
he sold his shoes to pay the small sum in- 
volved in his getting lessons. 

THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


The worldwide radio branch of USIA—in 
operation around the clock—reaches some 
20 million people, many living in Communist- 
dominated countries. Over short-, long-, or 
medium-wave transmissions, from Washing- 
ton headquarters or from studios in foreign 
countries, the Voice of America broadcasts 
daily in 36 languages news, analysis of 
events, and a wide range of cultural pro- 
grams. 

A young man from Czechoslovakia wrote 
to tell us: “Communists have built this cur- 
tain around us but they were unable to build 
it without acrack. They left it with a couple 
of keyholes through which we, the golden 
youth of communism peep out and obtain our 
own views of the outside. The Voice of 
America is one such keyhole * * * Thank 
you for your information, true, direct * * * 
I am 22 years old and have enjoyed the 
broadcasting of VOA since my 14th year.” 

Listeners sometimes criticize us, or com- 
pare us with Radio Moscow, or ask us to do 
more than we are able to do. For example, 
this appeal arrived on a postcard from a citi- 
zen of Calcutta: “You should set up spacious 
halls with air conditioning, restaurants, other 
facilities to show American theater, dances, 
music * * * film shows, exhibitions of Ameri- 
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can art, culture, industries, history, scientific 
and technological discoveries, and 
The shows should be open to the public and 
should be held at least three times a day.” 

There are other ways we bring home to the 
world the meaning of democracy. When the 
Friendship 7 capsule, in which Colonel Glenn 
orbited the earth, made a worldwide tour a 
year ago, crowds lined the streets for haurs to 
see and touch it. The sight of the capsule 
was evidence of what USIA had been saying 
in various ways all along: That the United 
States is open and candid about its space 
explorations and that through a free ex- 
change of knowledge, the United States 
makes it possible for many nations to par- 
ticipate in the adventure of space research. 
Incidentally, this exhibit was our most pop- 
ular one. 

In Laos and in northern Thailand we use 
a different technique to get our message 
across. Popular strolling minstrels called 
Mohlam singers function as the town criers, 
the TV's and the newspapers in parts of 
those countries. Working with the local 
governments, we weave into the Mohlam 
singers’ tales the contemporary story of com- 
munism and its threat to the people and 
cultures of southeast Asia. To extend the 
audience, we film the Mohlam dramas, then 
show them wherever our mobile teams can 
navigate a river or trail, or drop them in by 
helicopter if need be. We also tape the sing- 
ers for broadcast over local radio. 

A NEVER-ENDING JOB 


The USIS works closely with U.S. diplo- 
mats assigned to a given country, and we 
operate the U.S. cultural exchange program 
overseas, Each year, our officers help select 
thousands of leaders and students who travel 
to the United States on Government grants 
for a first-hand experience of the American 
way of life. 

One of our most important tasks is to 
advise US. Government officials on oversea 
attitudes. To do this, USIS representatives 
study the attitudes of the people in the 
countries where they work, and the ways in 
which such attitudes are formed. This on- 
the-scene research helps USIA in preparing 
materials in ways that will be both useful 
and acceptable to the people for whom they 
are intended. 

Interpreting the United States and its 
policies is a never-ending job. But no mat- 
ter what we say or where we say it, we oper- 
ate on the basis of truth. When the USIA 
covers the news, it covers all the news, even 
when it hurts. In addition to reporting 
events factually, we try to show how the facts 
fit within the framework of U.S. goals and 
ideals. 

In the struggle to keep the minds of free 
people free, we know that truth is the best 
weapon, and lies the worst. We know that 
to be persuasive, we must be believed, and 
to be believed, we must be truthful. To this 
end we direct all the resources the U.S. In- 
formation Agency commands—so that un- 
derstanding of our country is strengthened 
throughout the world. 


Don’t Drop Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
statistical evidence is abundant to show 


that those who drop out of school with- 
out the benefit of at least a high school 
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education simply cannot effectively com- 
pete in today’s labor market. This is a 
problem which should not be of concern 
only to educators or to those in Govern- 
ment. This is a problem which deserves 
the attention and concern of all seg- 
ments of our society. 

Therefore, I certainly found it most 
encouraging to read the newsletter 
which is published periodically by North- 
western Steel & Wire Co., of Sterling, III., 
and distributed among its employees and 
note its attention to the problem of 
school dropouts. I think that this com- 
pany deserves a special commendation 
for its initiative in this regard, and I 
hope the example which they have set 
in calling attention to the school dropout 
problem will be followed by business and 
industry all over the country. 

Mr. Speaker, the article I refer to 
follows: 

Don't Dror Our 

Within the next couple of weeks hundreds 
of thousands of American teenagers will 
make one of the most important decisions of 
their lives. They'll decide whether to return 
to the classrooms or become dropouts. 

This message is aimed at every young man 
or woman who is considering not returning 
to school. Don't drop out now. You'll re- 
gret it as long as you live. 

The odds of a dropout becoming a pro- 
ductive member of society are rapidly chang- 
ing. Today's dropout is more apt to become 
an unemployment statistic. The Labor De- 
partment estimates that the demand for 
skilled workers will increase by 150 percent 
by 1975. The demand for unskilled workers 
will decline by some 80 percent in the same 
period. You can’t buck such odds. 

Labor Department officials continue to es- 
timate that dropouts will number 7.5 million 
by the end of the present decade. New drop- 
outs will be themselves without 
skills or training into a work force already 
unable to absorb the unskilled. At least a 
partial solution to the problem of unem- 
ployed youth, as well as the problem of em- 
ployers looking for skilled help, exists within 
the educational system. No solution exists 
for the unprepared dropout. 

Even if today’s dropout is fortunate 
enough to find work immediately, his future 
earning is limited. Recent Census 
Bureau statistics show that the average high 
school graduate makes $1,500 more per year 
than the person who failed to finish high 
school. The worker-who failed to finish ele- 
mentary school averaged $3,000 less than the 
high school graduate. It all boils down to 
one answer. Don't be a dope. Don't be a 
dropout. 


Direct Passenger Service Between New 
York- and Moscow Via Air Is Dan- 
gerous to Free World Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, negotia- 
tions are being conducted between the 
United States and the U.S.S.R relative to 
establishment of direct air service be- 
tween New York and Moscow There is 
little if any economic justification for 
such a route insofar as U.S. airlines are 
concerned. The vast potential for mis- 
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chief, insofar as the Soviets are con- 
cerned, however, is set forth in a letter 
I have received from an employee of the 
U.N. in New York. For understandable 
reasons I haye deleted the employee's 
name from the letter, which follows: 
New Tonk, August 31, 1963. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN HOSMER: As an em- 
ployee at the U.N., I come in contact with 
the Russians. From conversations with 
them one can understand that they consider 
it extremely Important to them to establish 
direct passenger service between Moscow and 
New York so that they can fiy their Aero- 
fiot planes from Moscow to New York and 
back. They know that it will make their 
task of carrying classified material out of 
this country a simple one. Their planes will 
afford them protection. 

Their Embassy and U.N. staffs numbers 
several hundred people. If they could 
shuttle between New York and Moscow twice 
a week in their own planes, think of how 
much secret material, military secrets, scien- 
tific and technical data, blue prints and 
other valuable information gathered for 
them by their friends and operatives in this 
country they could tuck away without detec» 
tion. They will be able to carry away tons 
of so-called “diplomatic mail.” Detection 
will be practically impossible, They are un- 
scrupulous thieves and they are our mortal 
enemies. 

It will make it possible for them to flood 
this country with their so-called “diplomats 
and tourists" (spies) without having to 
spend critical foreign currency for transpor- 
tation. It will help them get a firmer grip 
on South America. 

I have just learned that their present tar- 
get is Venezuela, and to establish more 
“Cubas” in Central and South America. 

The above are only a few of the reasons 
why the establishment of Aeroflot flights 
is so vital to them, there are many more. 
Our Government intends to agree to such 
flights; if it does, it will be a tragedy and 
prove most disastrous for our country. I 
beg you to do everything in your power to 
prevent it. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Price Fixers: They Are Trying To 
Take the Food Off Your Table, the 
Shoes Off Your Children’s Feet, and 
the Money Out of Your Pocket—A 
Study of the Quality Brand Stabili- 
zation Bill, H.R. 3669 and S. 774 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, each 
year in slightly changed form, but equal- 
ly destructive content, there appears be- 
fore the Congress that hardy perennial, 
the fair trade bill, to raise consumer 
prices, to destroy price competition, to 
pro tanto repeal the antitrust laws, and 
to inflict upon the free competitive 
American economy the unbelievable evils 
of the European cartel system. I have 
always opposed this legislation as being 
against the interest of the American con- 
sumer and intend to continue to do so. 


This bill would place the manufacturer 
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in a position to control the small busi- 

nessman's conduct of his daily affairs. It 

would authorize the manufacturer to fix 
prices at all levels of competition. 

Today, however, I wish to deal with 
perhaps the worst feature of this legisla- 
tion, and that is the rise in prices which 
would afflict the consumer as a result of 
enactment of legislation of this kind. 

The Department of Justice found by 
extensive economic surveys that con- 
sumers in States with price mainte- 
nance, or so-called fair trade laws, paid 
19 to 27 percent higher prices on a long 
list of items of all kinds than consumers 
in States without such laws. A projec- 
tion of the average price increase of 20 
percent for all sales that would be cov- 
ered under H.R. 3669 indicates that the 
federalized fair trade or price fixing as 
proposed under the Quality Brand Sta- 
bilization Act would have a powerful in- 
flationary effect, raising prices by be- 
tween $1.4 and $13 billion for the con- 
sumers of this Nation. 

One witness who testified before my 
committee estimated that the Quality 
Stabilization Act, if passed, would cost 
consumers $100 to $250 a year or more, 
and that it would raise consumer prices 
in Bee See ence States by 20 to 30 per- 
cent. 

Three ads were recently run in the 
Washington Post by Webb's City, Inc., 
a responsible mass merchandiser in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. The first appearing in 
the July 24, 1963, issue of the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Post sums up generally a 
businessman's view of the legislation: 

J. E. “Doc” WEBB, Owner or Wesp’s Crry, St. 
PETERSBURG, FLA—ATTENTION SENATORS 
AND CONGRESSMEN 
HR. 3669, the so-called quality stabiliza- 

tion bill, has been reported out by the House 


Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and may soon become law. 

If this bill is passed, consumers will be 
paying higher prices for brand names—<irugs, 
toiletries, appliances, hardware, sporting 
goods, paints, Jewelry, watches, books, furni- 
ture, bedding, shoes, silverware, and many 
other items. 

Thousands of retail store owners through- 
out America (over 100,000 strong) along with 
hundreds of manufacturers of nationally 
known products of every description, mer- 
chandise you buy every day, have banded to- 
gether to intimidate and force your Congress 
in Washington to pass the biggest price fixing 
bill the world has ever known. This bill 
makes it legal for manufacturers to fix prices 
on brand name merchandise. The law if 
passed will allow manufacturers to set whole- 
sale and retail prices on products sold under 
their trade mark or mame. Their 
products cannot be sold by any store below 
their fixed price. If a store does cut the 
price of a manufacturer's product, he will 
no longer be able to sell that product and 
will be subject to being sued by that manu- 
facturer. This quality stabilization bill, if 
passed, will cost American consumers billions 
SL couat yearly and can double or triple 

price you are now 
N : paying for everyday 

We urge you to familiarize yourself with 
this price-raising bill which will cost con- 
sumers in your State or district more money 
than any single plece of legislation in history. 

Wess's Crrr, INC., 
J. E. Doc“ WEBE. 
ST. PETERSBURG, Pia. 


The second appearing on Thursday, 
August 8, 1963, in the Washington Post 
contained the following quote and the 
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table which follows indicating the evils 
that would follow enactment of legisla- 
tion forcing upon our free American en- 
terprise system a pattern of artificially 
high fixed prices on almost all commodi- 
ties which would be inflicted upon the 
consumer thereby. The prices in the ad 
are illustrative of the adverse price 
changes on all items large and small 
which would affect the consumer. 

Listed below are just a few comparisons 
of manufacturer’s suggested prices (which 
under the Quality Stabilization Act you will 
be forced to pay) and prices currently 
charged at Webb's: 


Manufac- 
item turers 
suggested 
retail price 
Bottle of 100 Bayer Aspirin_____ $0. 73 59 
12-ounce size Maalox._.......... 1,50 08 
Polident denture penser — 60 „54 
Package 15 Gillette Super Bide 
— — ee 1.00 69 
Bottle of 25 Alka Seltzer 50 30 
Economy size Crest toothpaste.. „ 60 AT 
Bottle of 100 Anacin tablets. 1.29 9 
14-ounce bottle Listerine. .89 67 
Bottle of 100 All Bee with “ 7.45 5.77 
Pint size Isopropyl alcohol... - 69 17 
General Electric F-70 iron 17. 95 12. 88 
a RM-17 roll-a-bout 
WS —— 39. 95 26. 66 
ales s electric can 19. 95 12.76 
Universal No. 4580 — tor 19. 95 16. 70 
Kelvinator 2-horsepower air 
449.00 329. 95 
199. 95 134.00 
22. 95 16.88 
21.00 14.88 
10.25 7.96 
29.95 21.99 
. 98 77 
lets, 200 1,19 93 
Bottle of 100 0 Bisodol mints_...._ -79 . 63 
Bottle of 100 Bufferin tablets. -98 -79 


Any legislation fixing prices not oniy de- 
stroys free enterprise but also paves the way 
for Government price fixing. 


The third includes the following poign- 
ant statement and a list of prices show- 
ing how consumer prices will have to be 
raised if this legislation becomes law: 

As introduced this Quality Stabilization 
Act will allow every manufacturer to fix the 
retail price of everything the American pub- 
lic wears, eats, or uses, which is sold as brand 
mame merchandise. Some prices of every- 
day necessities will just about double, 

Let’s not promote the interests of retail 
merchants at the expense of 185 million other 
Americans. 

Listed below, for typical prescription drugs, 
are the prices which consumers will probably 
have to pay if this bill becomes law, com- 
pared with the prices now charged at Webb's 
City. 


gested Webb's 

retail | price 

price 

$6.00 $4.15 
—— (0 m — TSE 2 ted 
Diamox — 10.80 | 7.95 
Miltown (400 mg.) 5.25 3.55 
Ber pasil (0.28 mg 7 £90 
Diabinese er. 15.00 9.80 
š 24.16 16.85 
Peritrate — 4.17 2.75 
saj 15 
(ë mg. 9:00] 6.95 
5 75 ae 10.50 7.70 
4.50 2. 60 
— 6.65 4.75 
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$10. 00 $6. 60 

12. 50 & 25 

9.00 6. 60 

5.70 4.20 

7.50 4.95 

5.25 3.45 

Gan 4.90 2. 95 
If ydrodiuril (25 mg.) a 5.70 410 
Hydrodiuril (60 m 2.00 6. 50 


Webb's City in St. Petersburg, Fla., origi- 
nated 39 years ago and is independently 
owned. Webb's City, its stockholders and 
St. Petersburg have prospered under free 
enterprise. 


It is remarkable that a group of well- 
financed lobbyists could achieve the 
threatened enactment of a piece of con- 
sumer-gouging legislation of this magni- 
tude when we see arrayed against the 
enactment of this legislation the De- 
partment of Justice, the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Council of Economic Advisers, 
the President's Consumer Advisory 
Council, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Department of State, the Farm Bureau 
Federation, the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the AFL-CIO, the 
National Council of Senior Citizens, and 
the American Farmers Union. 

Yet the danger of enactment of this 
legislation is both real and at hand. 

At this point I insert into the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, a se- 
ries of editorials appearing in the major 
newspapers across the country showing 
uniform and unanimous editorial op- 
position to this consumer-gouging legis- 
lation. The first is an editorial which 
appeared in the New York Herald Trib- 
une of Wednesday, August 21, 1963, en- 
titled “Price Fixing by Any Other Name.” 
It might be pointed out in connection 
with this excellent editorial that the 
only place in the whole of this iniquitous 
legislation that the term “quality” or 
“quality stabilization” appears is in the 
title of the bill. 

PRICE FIXING BY ANY OTHER NAME 

A quality stabilization bill, a citizen might 
suppose, would be a bill having something 
to do with quality stabilization. But that's 
where said citizen would betray his inno- 
cence of legislative namesmanship. 

There is indeed a quality stabilization bill 
now before Congress, on which a Senate Com- 
merce subcommittee is holding hearings. It 
already has the blessing of the House Com- 
merce Committee, as well as a lot of powerful 

port both in and out of Congress. 

What it is, though, is a plain old-fashioned 
price-fixing bill dressed up in a new name— 
what used to be called “fair trade” until the 
silly sham of that monicker got across to the 
public, then masqueraded in the last Con- 
gress as a “fair competitive practices bill.” 

Whatever the name, the intent is the same: 
to allow manufacturers to dictate the retall 
prices of their products, and to get court in- 
junctions against, any one who sells them for 
less. It's a bill wanted by some manufac- 
turers, and dear to the hearts of small re- 
tallers who don’t like to face price competi- 
tion. But it shouldn’t be too welcome to 
consumers since its whole purpose is to force 
them to pay more for a product that some- 
body wants to sell them for less. 

When corporate executives get together in 
a smoky hotel room and agree not to under- 
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cut one another's prices, that's called a con- 
splracy and the executives are sent to jail 
When they attempt to do the same thing by 
law—and require everybody to go along— 
that’s called fair trade. When Congressmen 
seek to disguise fair trade“ as quality sta- 
bilization,” that's called politics. Though 
consumers—and that includes all the vot- 
ers—might be excused for using earthier 
terms. 


The second editorial appeared in the 
Providence (R. I.) Journal of July 8, 1963, 
entitled, Another Attempt at Fair 
Trade“: 

ANOTHER ATTEMPT AT Fam TRADE 

The perennial drive for a Federal fair trade 
law is underway again. Backers of the drive 
scored a point the other day when the House 
Commerce Committee approved a fair trade 
measure masquerading as a bill to promote 
quality stabilization. The change in the 
mame does not change in the slightest the 
obnoxious qualities of the bill. 

There is nothing fair about falr trade. 
What is is, in brief, is a scheme to permit 
price fixing. Under so-called fair trade, the 
manufacturer of a product is permitted to 
fix the retail price of his product, and any 
retailer who dares knock so much as a penny 
off the price can be penalized. 

Dozens of States have experimented with 
fair trade laws. Experience has demon- 
strated that such laws cause higher prices 
for consumers, impose a restriction on one of 
the vital competitive features of the free 
enterprise system, and lay a deadening 
blanket of price-fixed regulation on the 
economy. A Justice Department study in 
1954 disclosed that drug and appliance prices 
were 28 percent higher in fair trade States 
than they were in States with no such re- 
strictive laws, The Commerce and Agricul- 
ture Departments and the Federal Trade 
Commission repeatedly have testified against 
fair trade. 

Yet, despite this opposition, the backers 
of fair trade—or as they now choose to call 
it, quality stabilization—continue to press 
for a Federal law. Year after year, their 
proposals are pressed in Congress. 

An unusual feature of the newest bill is 
& proviso that gives the States veto author- 
ity. The bill, if passed, would be effective 
in all 50 States, but any State could exempt 
itself by a siniple act of its legislature. 

This is a strange proviso, perhaps even an 
unconstitutional proviso, because it gives 
each State authority to negate an affirmative 
Federal action. But eyen with this built-in 
sweetener the bill is still a bad bill. Price 
fixing by whatever name, Is bad for the econ- 
omy and bad for the consumer public. 


The third is an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal on August 28, 1963, entitled, “Com- 
petence and Competition”: 

COMPETENCE AND COMPETITION 


There are few surer things in life than the 
periodic complaint of merchants about the 
pricing tactics of other merchants—especial- 
ly the small against the big and the con- 
ventional dealers against the discounters. 
The complaints usually add up to a plea for 
more fair trade laws to fix everybody's prices. 

But a small businessman in our commun- 
ity is doing very well even though he must 
buck a big-volume competitor on the same 
street. He carries a nationally known line of 
appliances and because his volume is com- 
paratively small, he must pay the top price 
for them. 

The manufacturer, for instance, offers any 
dealer a $5 discount on every order of six 
refrigerators that wholesale at $200 each, 
down to a minimum of $170 per unit. The 
small dealer cannot afford to buy in lots 
larger than six, so he pays $195 for each unit. 
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The bigger store down the street buys the 
same refrigerators by the carload and thus 
gets the $170 price. 

But while the small businessman must 
charge his customers more than his competi- 
tor does, he still attracts buyers by offering 
extraordinarily good service. The customer 
is invited to look about at leisure, skim 
through appliance brochures; later on, when 
an appliance needs servicing, a repairman re- 
sponds immediately to a call, even if it’s 
after hours. In other ways, too, this mer- 
chant makes doing business with him easier 
and more pleasant. 

All of this is quite different from buying 
an appliance in many of the big-volume out- 
lets which are not set up to offer much more 
than a lower price—and, indeed, a lower price 
is all many buyers are interested in. But 
again, because buyers look for different 
things when they shop, and because price is 
only one factor in competition, our small 
merchant has capitalized on the advantages 
of smaliness, 

So when a legislator is being pressured by 
a group of businessmen to pass a stultifying 
fair trade law, he might show how well he 
knows his business by asking his visitors 
how well they know theirs. 


And lastly, an excellent editorial ap- 
pearing in the New York Herald Tribune 
of Monday, August 26, 1963: 

Asx Him Two QUESTIONS 

Every voter who has heard his Congress- 
man praise the virtues of free competition 
ought to ask his Congressman two ques- 
tions In the next week. One is whether he 
is going to vote for H.R. 3669, which is a 
devious scheme to legalize retail price fixing 
although the sponsors are trying to camou- 
flage this fact by calling it the quality 
stabilization bill. It's the same old fair 
trade fraud with a fresh mask on it. 

If the Congressman says he will vote for 
this anticonsumer legislation, he 
should be asked a pointed second question: 

Why? 

It becomes plain that if the price 
fixers succeed in enacting H.R. 3669 and 
S. 774 they will succeed in diminishing 
the purchasing power of the consumer in 
the United States to such degree that 
they will be indeed taking the food off 
the table, shoes off the children’s feet 
and the money from the pocket of the 
American consumer without giving him 
either an adequate or a fair return on 
his expenditure. 


The Railroad Crisis: A Salute to 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, a national disaster was averted 
on August 28 when the Congress acted 
to prevent the impending rail strike. 

Major critics of the 88th Congress 
have joined together with one voice to 
sing our praises. The Washington Post 
in an article on Sunday last said: 

Acting in the unusual role of strike arbiter, 
the so-called standstill Congress has just 
given a surprising demonstration that it 
hasn't forgotten how to move fast when a 
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national emergency threatens * * * for 3 
happy days, Congress had been in business 
again, 


Mr. Speaker, critics of this Congress 
may yet discover that the 88th Congress 
has been in business all along, and in- 
tends to perform other amazing deeds 
before this session is over. 

However, there is one point concerning 
the settlement of the railroad crisis that 
I wish to deal with in particular. Some 
sources have claimed that the rules of 
procedure we established on August 28 
tend to favor management and restrict 
labor. I cannot imagine how this claim 
can be truthfully made, It is my belief 
that our action was in the best interests 
of the entire Nation, and as such is 
worthy of recognition. 

As proof of my contention I cite the 
vote cast in the other body on Senate 
Joint Resolution 102. Only two votes 
were recorded against the measure. One 
was cast by a Member strongly prolabor, 
and the other was cast by a Member 
known to be strongly antilabor. I be- 
lieve this vote alone should silence those 


individuals that are attempting to con- 


fuse the public on the real questions at 
issue. 

The distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] has been a strong 
champion of organized labor for many 
years. Let us note again his remarks on 
the floor of the U.S. Senate on August 27. 

Senator Morse said in part: 

I repeat again what I said last night: Con- 
gress has always, as a matter of course, 
tended to treat railway labor differently, leg- 
islatively, than the rest of labor. Thus, we 
have the National Mediation Board, the 
Washington agreement, the boards that are 
established to handle the retirement funds 
of the railroad brotherhoods, the Chicago 
board that considers grievances that arise 
with respect to the expenditures of funds. 
There is a set of separate legislation for rall- 
way labor, including the Interstate Com- 
merce Act and the Railway Labor Act of 
1926. 


I agree with Senator Morse. The 
operation and performance of the Na- 
tion’s railroads is a matter of concern 
to the entire country. Of necessity, 
railroad labor is in a separate catagory 
from other branches of the labor move- 
ment. 

I believe that the Congress has acted 
in the best interests of both manage- 
ment and labor in this present dispute. 
For 4 years this issue has been rank- 
ling and festering within the railroad 
industry. Time and time again nego- 
tiations have broken down until the 
final impasse was reached. 

I believe the railroad brotherhoods 
have been mainly responsible for the 
failure to reach agreement. They have 
acted irresponsibly, and with little re- 
gard for the welfare of the public. 

Senator Morse also believes the 
brotherhoods haye been at fault. On 
August 27 during the same Senate de- 
bate he said: 

I received a call this morning from 
Oregon from a brotherhood man * * * 
he had been listening to the radio and listen- 
ing to news reports in regard to the speech 
I made on the floor of the Senate last night, 
which to him added up to my refusal ta 
follow the brotherhoods because of their 
failure in leadership for many months, and 
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because of the great disservice that they have 
performed for the rank and file of the rall- 
road workers of this country, by the adamant 
position they have held and their refusal to 
cooperate with their Government, and their 
refusal to adopt every proposal that the 
Government had made for a peaceful solu- 
tion of the problem so that it would never 
get to the floor of the Senate. 


Senator Morse continued in stronger 
terms; 

The chiefs of the five operating brother- 
hoods must take full responsibility * * + 
for the adoption of the first compulsory arbi- 
tration law in the history of Congress, The 
rank and file of the American labor move- 
ment will understand the disservice of these 
political chiefs—and that is the best descrip- 
tion I can give them. 


Mr. Speaker, I disagree with Senator 
Morse in one respect—we did not enact 
a compulsory arbitration law—we en- 
acted some rules of procedure, but in 
every other aspect I do agree with the 
Senator, 

The railroads are not just the business 
of the carriers and the employees. The 
railroads are part and parcel of the en- 
tire economy. Manufacturers, growers, 
farmers, and others—all across the coun- 
try—were helplessly facing bankruptcy 
because of this dispute. 

The Congress had to act, and the Con- 
gress did act. Iam convinced we acted 
wisely and well, We acted not only for 
the parties involved but for the entire 
Nation. I salute my colleagues in both 
Houses—when this urgent call came the 
people found us ready. Full honor is due 
the leadership of both political parties. 


This was truely a bipartisan action in the 
best American tradition. 


I Have a Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 28, the Reverend Martin Lu- 
ther King addressed the more than 200,- 
000 people gathered at the Lincoln Me- 
morial to demonstrate their concern for 
civil rights. Reverend King’s address is 
one of the great speeches in American 
history. I believe that future genera- 
tions will read this speech for inspiration. 
On September 1, the New York Post re- 
printed excerpts from the address. I 
hope that all my colleagues will read 
Rev. Martin Luther King’s speech which 


‘follows: 


I Have A Dream 
(By Rey, Martin Luther King) 

Tam happy to join with you today in what 
will go down in history as the greatest dem- 
onstration for freedom in the history of our 
Nation. 

Five score years ago a great American in 
whose symbolic shadow we stand today 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation. This 
momentous decree is a great beacon light of 
hope to millions of Negro slaves who had been 
seared in the flames of withering injustice. 
It came as a Joyous daybreak to end the long 
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night of their captivity. But 100 years later 
the Negro still is not free. One hundred years 
later the life of the Negro is still badly crip- 
pled by the manacles of segregation and the 
chains of discrimination. One hundred 
years later the Negro lives on a lonely island 
of poverty in the midst of a vast ocean of 
material prosperity. One hundred years 
later the Negro is still languished in the 
corners of American society and finds him- 
self in exile in his own land. So we've come 
here today to dramatize a shameful condi- 
tion. 

In a sense we've come to our Nation's 
Capital to cash a check. When the archi- 
tects of our Republic wrote the magnificent 
words of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence, they were signing a 
promissory note to which every American 
was to fall heir. This note was a promise 
that all men—yes, black men as well as white 
men—would be guaranteed the unalienable 
rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is obvious today that America has 
defaulted on this promissory note insofar as 
her citizens of color are concerned. Instead 
of honoring this sacred obligation, America 
has given the Negro people a bad check, a 
check which has come back marked “insuf- 
ficient funds." 

But we refuse to believe that the bank 
of justice is bankrupt. We refuse to believe 
that there are insufficient funds in the great 
vaults of opportunity of this Nation. So 
we've come to cash this check, a check that 
will give us upon demand the riches of free- 
dom and the security of justice. 

We have also come to this hallowed spot 
to remind America of the flerce urgency of 
now. This is no time to engage in the luxury 
of cooling off or to take the tranquilizing drug 
of gradualism. Now is the time to make real 
the promises of democracy. Now is the time 
to rise from the dark and desolate valley of 
segregation to the sunlit path of racial jus- 
tice. Now is the time to lift our Nation from 
the quicksands of racial injustice to the 
solid rock of brotherhood. 

Now is the time to make justice a reality 
for all of God's children. It would be fatal 
for the Nation to overlook the urgency of 
the moment. This sweltering summer of the 
Negro's legitimate discontent will not pass 
until there is an invigorating autumn of 
freedom and equality—1963 is not an end 
but a beginning. Those who hope that the 
Negro needed to blow off steam and will now 
be content will have a rude awakening if 
the Nation returns to business as usual. 

There will be neither rest nor tranqullity 
in America until the Negro is granted his 
citizenship rights. The whirlwinds of re- 
volt will continue to shake the foundations 
of our Nation until the bright days of justice 
emerge. And that is something that I must 
say to my people who stand on the worn 
threshold which leads into the palace of jus- 
our rightful 


for freedom by drinking from the cup of bit- 
terness and hatred. 

We must forever conduct our struggle on 
the high plane of dignity and discipline. We 
must not allow our creative protests to de- 
generate into physical violence. Again and 
again we must rise to the majestic heights 
of meeting physical force with soul force. 
The marvelous new militancy which has en- 
gulfed the Negro community must not lead 
us to distrust all white people, for many of 
our white brothers, as evidenced by their 

here today, have come to realize 
that their destiny is tied up with our 
destiny. 

They ‘have come to realize that their free- 
dom is inextricably bound to our freedom. 
We cannot walk alone. And as we walk we 
must make the pledge that we shall always 
march ahead. We cannot turn back. There 
are those who are asking the devotees of civil 
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rights, “When will you be satisfied?” We 
can never be satisfied as long as the Negro is 
the victim of the unspeakable horrors of 
police brutality. 

We can never be satisfied as long as our 
bodies, heavy with the fatigue of travel, can- 
not gain lodging in the motels of the high- 
ways and the hotels of the cities. 

We cannot be satisfied as long as the 
Negro’s basic mobility is from a smaller 
ghetto to a larger one. We can never be 
satisfied as long as our children are stripped 
of their adulthood and robbed of their dig- 
nity by signs stating “For Whites Only.” 

We cannot be satisfied as long as the 
Negro in Mississippi cannot vote and the 
Negro in New York believes he has nothing 
for which to vote. 

No, no, we are not satisfied, and we will 
not be satisfied until justice rolls down like 
waters and righteousness like a mighty 
stream. 

I am not unmindful that some of you 
haye come here out of great trials and tribu- 
lation. Some of you have come fresh from 
narrow jail cells. Some of you have come 
from areas where your quest for freedom left 
you battered by the storms of persecution 
and staggered by the winds of police brutal- 
ity. You have been the veterans of creative 
suffering. 

Continue to work with the faith that un- 
earned suffering is redemptive. Go back to 
Mississippi, go back to Alabama, go back to 
South Carolina, go back to go back 
to Louisiana, go back to the slums and 
ghettos of our northern cities, knowing that 
somehow this situation can and will be 
changed. Let us not wallow in the valley 
of despair. 

I say to you today, my friends, though, 
even though we face the difficulties of today 
and tomorrow. I still have a dream. It is 
a dream deeply rooted in the American 
dream. I have a dream that one day this 
Nation will rise up, live out the true mean- 
ing of its creed: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal.” 

I have a dream that one day on the red 
hills of Georgia sons of former slaves and the 
sons of former slaveowners will be able to 
sit down together at the table of brother- 
hood. I havea dream that one day even the 
State of Mississippi, a State sweltering with 
the heat of injustice, sweltering with the 
heat of oppression, will be transformed into 
an oasis of freedom and justice, 

I have a dream that my four little chil- 
dren wiil one day live in a Nation where they 
will not be judged by the color of their skin 
but by the content of their character. I 
have a dream * * * I have a dream that one 
day in Alabama, with its vicious ravists, with 
its Governor having his lips dripping with 
the words of interposition and nullification, 
one day right there in Alabama little black 
boys and black girls will be able to join 
hands with little white boys and white girls 
as sisters and brothers. 

I have a dream today. I have a dream 
that one day every valley shall be exalted, 
every hill and mountain shall be made low. 
The rough places will be made plain, and 
the crooked places will be made straight. 
And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together. This is 
our hope. This is the faith that I go back to 
the South with. With this faith we will be 
able to hew out of the mountain of despair 
a stone of hope. With this faith we will be 
able to transform the jangling discords of our 
Nation into a beautiful symphony of brother- 
hood. With this faith we will be able to 
work together, to pray together, to struggle 
together, to go to jail together, to stand up 
for freedom together, knowing that we will 
be free one day. 

This will be the day when all of God's 
children will be able to sing with new mean- 
ing, “My country, tis of thee, sweet land of 
liberty, of thee I sing. Land where my 
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fathers died, land of the pligrim's pride, from 
every mountainside, let freedom ring.” And 
if America is to be a great nation, this 
must become true. So let freedom ring from 
the prodigious hilltops of New Hampshire. 
Let freedom ring from the mighty mountains 
of New York. Let freedom ring from the 
heightening Alleghenies of Pennsylvania. 
Let freedom ring from the snowcapped 
Rockies of Colorado. Let freedom ring from 
the curvaceous slopes of California. 

But not only that. Let freedom ring from 
Stone Mountain of Georgia. Let freedom 
ring from Lookout Mountain of Tennessee. 
Let freedom ring from every hill and mole- 
hill of Mississippi, from every mountain- 
side. Let freedom ring. 

When we allow freedom to ring—when we 
let it ring from every city and every hamlet, 
from every State and every city, we will be 
able to speed up that day when all of God's 
children, black men and white men, Jews 
and Gentiles, Protestants and Catholics, will 
be able to join hands and sing in the words 
of the old Negro spiritual, “Free at last, 
Free at last, Great God a-mighty, We are 
free at last.” 


Maybe a March To Save the Dollar? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, where are 
the citizens who will plead for the civil 
rights that are not a matter of color and 
race? Who will demand fiscal integrity 
as a basic right so citizens will not have 
their money watered by the inflation of 
Federal deficit financing? 


An interesting slant might be a dem- 
onstration to protect the dollar, to de- 
mand congressional and Presiden 
financial and self-discipline. : 


Maybe a march to save the dollar? 
David Lawrence says it in his column: 
MAYBE A Marcu To Save THE DOLLAR? 
(By David Lawrence) 


The march on Washington seems to have 
been given some unprecedented publicity 
over television and radio and in the press. 
President Kennedy called it a “contribution 
to all mankind.” The leaders of the demon- 
stration said it was the one way to get na- 
tional attention and impress Congress and 
the Executive. 

If such a thesis is accepted and if a 
“march on Wash Is the only way to 
get legislative action, there’s something 
which needs national attention and is far 
more vital to the cause of full employment 
than the civil rights crusade. It is the 
plight of the dollar. 

Without a sound currency, the savings of 
citizens can be depreciated in value. Also, 
the p power of wages can be cut 
down and the country can be forced into an 
era of inflation which can hurt citizens of all 
races, old people and young people, includ- 
ing women and children. It can produce 
further unemployment and bring more 
bankruptcies. 

The fiscal facts of today are unpleasant to 
record: 

The purchasing power of the dollar has 
dropped from 100 cents in 1939 to 45.2 cents 
in July 1963. 

The decline in June and July of this year 
has been as big as the total drop during the 
preceding 11 months. 
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Consumer prices have been steadily 
mounting. 

The gold stock of the Nation has dropped 
from $24.5 billion at the end of 1949 to $15.7 
billion today. 

Foreign claims in gold against the dollar 
have risen from $6.4 billion in 1949 to $23.5 
billion at present. 

Foreign financial experts are betting that 
the United States inevitably will have to de- 
value the dollar, notwithstanding President 
Kennedy's emphatic pronouncements to the 
contrary not long ago. 

Yet, in the face of these unfavorable 
trends, the Nation’s budget remains consid- 
erably unbalanced. 

Spending by the Federal Government con- 
tinues to rise. It is officially estimated at 
$98 billion for the current fiscal year—up 
from $76.5 billion in 1960. In the fiscal year 
starting next July, it will exceed $100 billion. 

Budget deficits have been reported by the 
Treasury for the last 6 years. 

There have been budget surpluses in only 
4 years since 1930. These came in 1948, 
1949, 1956, and 1957. 

Deficits were reported in the remaining 29 
years of this 33-year period. 

A still bigger deficit than the $6.2 billion 
of 1963 is officially estimated for fiscal year 
1964. 

Even if there is no tax cut, next year's 
deficit, will exceed the 1963 figure. If there 
-is a tax cut effective next January, the deficit 
for fiscal 1964, which ends next June, is 
estimated at $9 billion. Large deficits are 
also indicated for 1965 and 1966. 

Government spending, of course, goes on 
and on. The theory that this brings pros- 
perity and good business was disproved in 
the thirties. For, fundamentally, it doesn’t 
make fiscal sense to spend billions more 
than is being collected in taxes. Nor is it 
sensible to cut taxes when the deficits are 
growing in size. 

Inequitable as many of the tax rates are— 
and they should be revised sometime—the 
fact remains that this isn’t the real barrier 
to business progress. 

A business that makes a profit of $1 mil- 
lion a year and pays the Government $514,500 
in taxes would gladly continue to pay that 52- 

t rate if it could make $2 million 
in gross profit. For it’s better to pay the 
Government $1,034,500 in taxes and be able 
to retain $965,500 than it is to continue to 
pay $514,500 in taxes and retain only $485,000. 
Even under the proposed reduction in the 
corporate tax rate from 52 to 48 percent, 
only $41,000 would be saved. Who wouldn't 
prefer the $480,000 increase in net profit 
while the tax rates stayed the same? 

The big challenge, therefore, lies not in 
revising tax rates but in finding a way to 
make business expand. An expanding vol- 
ume reduces unemployment. It also means 
more tax receipts and could bring a bal- 
anced budget. 

But loose spending must end. The Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of Congress 
from 1932 to the present day with the excep- 
tion of two 2-year intervals. The time has 
come for a revision of spending policies and 
a remoyal of the impediments to the growth 
of employment. The Government, moreover, 
must abandon its hostility toward business 
and deal firmly with the restraint of trade 
practiced by the labor-union monopoly, 

For the danger today is in relying on 
temporary measures, like tax cuts, to cure 
the fundamental illness from which the na- 
tional economy suffers. This is the biggest 
issue before the country today, and it ought 
not to be necessary for the citizens to orga- 
nize a “March on Washington” to secure a 
most important civil right—the protection 
of America’s fiscal position before the world 
and the maintenance of a sound dollar at 
home. 
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Labor Day—1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 29, 1963 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, Septem- 
ber 2 was Labor Day. As in the past, we 
took particular note of this day and that 
which it represents. In 1882, the first 
celebration of Labor Day took place, as a 
holiday in honor of the American work- 
ingman and American industry. The 
advances since then, by free American 
labor, through the union movement, col- 
lective bargaining, and remedial legis- 
lation, are known to and enjoyed by all. 

Labor, over the years, has helped to 
make the United States a great Republic. 
All of this under the free enterprise sys- 
tem established by our Founding Fathers. 
This great free enterprise system neces- 
sarily had to be fostered and maintained 
by those involved in its operation—labor 
and management. Both of these groups 
had successes and failures, but each con- 
tinued to respect and recognize their in- 
terdependent rights and responsibilities. 
I believe that each kept in mind the im- 
portance of the free enterprise system to 
the United States. 

In all of the disputes between labor and 
management, the parties endeavored to 
maintain a balance between them 
through the great system of collective 
bargaining. As a result of the settling 
of their differences, the outside force— 
the public—often suffered. But Mr. Joe 
Public realized the problems and knew 
that fairness would prevail. 

The great industrial system of our Re- 
public expanded in proportion to the 
growth of our Republic and, in parallel 
fashion, the responsibilities placed upon 
the system expanded. Presently, Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation is faced with a pos- 
sible breakdown of this system by the 
dispute in the railroad industry. The 
dispute involved has been under collec- 
tive bargaining negotiation for 4 long 
years and a nationwide railroad strike is 
still on the horizon. 

However, due to the inability of the 
parties to settle their dispute and the 
absence of legal machinery to compel 
such settlement, the Congress of the 
United States was forced to take action. 
On August 28, 1963, Congress passed a 
resolution, which resolution follows the 
negotiation agreements, the tentative 
agreements and near agreements of the 
parties involved. It also follows a pat- 
tern that has been agreed to by labor and 
management in other instances under 
our labor-management procedure. This 
resolution will prevent the strike which 
threatened to rock the very foundations 
of our Republic. It gives ample time and 
procedures to management and labor to 
settle the item in dispute—a dispute aris- 
ing from the advances of science in our 
age of automation. 

This action by Congress was reluctant- 
ly accepted, but the responsibility was 
forced upon us. We now hope that man- 
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agement and labor will pick up the tools, 
apply them to the instruments furnished 
by Government, and continue to 
strengthen the free enterprise system in 
the new age of space. 

We who have faith in America want 
to pass on to future generations the rea- 
sons for celebrating the great day for 
labor—Labor Day. 


Why Physicians Support Hospital Insur- 
ance for the Aged Through Social 
Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent statement signed by a 
group of distinguished physicians and 
surgeons on “Why Physicians Support 
Hospital Insurance for the Aged Through 
Social Security.” 

This statement is a clear and convine- 
ing argument of why we should have 
hospitalization for the aged within the 
framework of social security at the ear- 
liest possible moment, notwithstanding 
the machinations of the American Med- 
ical Association to the contrary: 


Way PHYSICIANS SUPPORT HOSPITAL INSUR- 


ANCE FOR THE AGED THROUGH SOCIAL SE- 
CURITY 


HEALTH CARE PROBLEMS: FINANCIAL DIFFI- 
CULTIES LIMIT HEALTH SERVICES FOR AGED 


Physicians have long been concerned be- 
cause the elderly of our Nation live in fear 
of the catastrophic costs of hospitalization. 
A single long illness can wipe out slender 
savings and force the aged to seek either 
public assistance or help from already over- 
burdened children. 

Physicians know that because of this fear, 
many older people who need hospital care do 
not get it at all or get it too late. 

Few Americans reach retirement age with 
savings or incomes sufficient to pay the cost 
of a prolonged stay in the hospital, And, 
as might be expected, the need for hospital 
care increases with age. 

Statistics show that— 

Half of aged couples have total incomes of 
less than $2,600 annually. 

Half of aged persons living alone have in- 
comes of less than $1,100 annually. 

About half of aged family units have liquid 
assets of less than $1,000; many have none. 

One in six of the aged is hospitalized each 
year. 

Nine out of ten older persons are hospital- 
ized at least once after age 65. 

About half the aged have no hospital in- 
surance. Available coverage is either woe- 
fully inadequate or costs more than the older 
person can afford to pay. 

In short, difficult and often desperate fi- 
nancial problems confront aged persons in 
paying for badly needed medical care. 
INADEQUATE REMEDIES: PRIVATE PLANS AND 

KERR-MILLS FAIL TO DEAL WITH PROBLEMS 

ADEQUATELY 

Hospitalization is the costliest part of old- 
age medical care. Therefore an insurance 
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program that will bring medical care within 
reach of the aged by covering most in-hos- 
pital and related costs is urgently needed. 

Nonprofit hospitalization plans and com- 
mercial insurance plans have not been able 
to meet the problem. About half of the aged 
have some form of health insurance. But 
because of their low incomes and high medi- 
cal expenses, very few of the aged can afford 
the premiums charged by plans which pro- 
vide reasonable protection through realistic 
service benefits. Those plans which are 
cheap enough for any substantial number of 
the aged to afford can provide only severely 
limited benefits. 

For example, Blue Cross estimated that 
for the $200 million received from policy- 
holders over 65, it paid out $375 million in 
benefits. It has tried to meet this problem 
by shifting part of the burden of old age 
hospital costs to younger groups, This has 
caused difficulties for Blue Cross because its 
premiums for younger, low-risk groups be- 
came non-competitive with those of com- 
mercial insurers. 

To stay in business, Blue Cross has had to 
increase substantially the premiums its older 
subscribers pay—or cut the benefits for the 
same premiums, 

A plan for indigent aged 

Nor has the Kerr-Mills medical assistance 
for the aged (MAA) program provided the 
answer. It authorizes Federal matching 
funds to States for health care to those of 
the aged who can prove their need for as- 
sistance. In nearly 3 years of operation, the 
Kerr-Mills Act has clearly failed to meet 
the needs of any but a very few of the very 
neediest aged. 

By the spring of 1963, only half of the 50 
States were operating Kerr-Mills (MAA) pro- 
grams for the medically indigent aged. Less 
than 7 out of every 1,000 aged people in the 
Nation were receiving any assistance under 
MAA. Kerr-Milis funds have increased old 
age medical care to only a negligible degree. 
They are used in large part to subsidize exist- 
ing State rellef programs. 

Benefits are generally meager, spotty, and 
often uncertain. In many instances, limited 
State tax resources and high cost of good 
care have resulted in the use of facilities that 
endanger health and safety. Administrative 
costs are extremely high. They have run as 
high as 124 percent of the benefits provided 
in one State (Kentucky). 

People with more than minimum incomes 
or savings get no assistance under MAA at 
all. The relief that is available is given only 
after resources are used up and incomes are 
permanently reduced. In many States an 
aged person's relatives have their incomes 
and resources investigated before help will 
be given. Relatives with modest incomes 
may even be taken to court and forced to 
give aid. 

The Kerr-Mills program can function ef- 
fectively only as a supplement to a program 
of health insurance for the aged 
social security. With a substantial part of 
the burden of health costs met through so- 
cial insurance, it would become much less 
costly for the States to establish good medi- 
cal assistance programs under Kerr-Mills to 
meet any remaining needs. 

PRACTICAL SOLUTION; SOCIAL SECURITY INSUR- 
ANCE PLAN AN EFFECTIVE ANSWER 

The most economical and practical answer 
to the problem of the health needs 
of the aged is a hospitalization insurance 
program which involves virtually the entire 
population. It enables people to pay for 
their protection during the time they can 
best afford to contribute—while they are 
working. 

This approach avoids the necessity of a 


preven’ 
trying to deal with them only after they 
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occur, as is the case with public assistance. 

The social security system is tailor made 
to operate such a program. Senator CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON; of New Mexico, and Representa- 
tive Cron. Kto, of California, have intro- 
duced a bill to provide hospital insurance for 
the aged through the social security system 
(S. 880 and H.R. 3920). 

Nearly all persons over age 65, including 
persons not now covered by social security or 
rallroad retirement, would be eligible for 
specified hospital and related benefits. The 
only exceptions of significance are persons 
covered by the Federal employees health 
benefits program. ‘The cost of hospital bene- 
fits for those who are not eligible under the 
social security or railroad retirement system 
would be paid out of general tax revenues. 

Three options 

The social security hospital insurance bill 
would permit the choice of any of these three 
hospital benefit options: 90 days of hospital 
benefits for each period of illness, less a de- 
ductible amount—to be paid by the patient— 
equal to 610 a day ($20 minimum) for each 
of the first 9 days in the hospital; 45 days of 
hospital benefits for each period of illness, 
without a deductible; 180 days of hospital 
benefits less a deductible amount equal to 
2% times the average cost of a day of hos- 
pitalization (the amount will be about $92.50 
when the bill goes into effect). 

The social security hospital insurance 
measure would also provide: 

Skilled nursing facility benefits for up to 
180 days of care following hospitalization. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic benefits 
less a deductible amount of $20, paid by the 
patient, for all covered diagnostic services 
furnished during a 30-day period. 

Home health benefits for up to 240 visits 
during a calendar year. These benefits would 
cover the cost of such items as visiting nurse 
care and physical therapy. 

Modest cost 

This program would be financed on the 
same sound insurance basis as social security 
retirement benefits. Employees would con- 
tribute during thetr working years to a special 
trust fund and their employers would pay 
an equal amount. The contributions would 
be quite small. The social security contribu- 
tion rate for employees would be increased 
by one-fourth of 1 percent; this new con- 
tribution rate would be applied to a new 
annual earnings base of $5,200. The social 
security contribution rate for the self- 
employed would be increased by four-tenths 
of 1 percent. 

In other words, the average employee, 
earning $4,800 a year, would make an addi- 
tional social security contribution of $1 a 
month, or $12 a year. His employer would 
contribute an additional $12 a year. The 
maximum that an employee would pay for 
the hospital and related benefits described 
above, available to himself and his wife in 
old age, is $17.68 a year. 

The new Anderson-King bill overcomes 
major objections raised in previous years: 

It would include virtually all persons over 
age 65. 

It would permit volun organizations, 
such as Blue Cross anh, to pate certain 
administrative functions. 

It would utilize State agencies in planning, 
in determination of eligibility of providers 
of services, and in consultation to the pro- 
viders. 


QUALITY OF HEALTH CARE; MEDICAL SERVICES 
WILL IMPROVE OVERUTILIZATION OF SERVICES 
PREVENTED 


Many physicians are convinced that enact- 
ment of the King-Anderson bill will sig- 
nificantly improve the quality of health care 
available to the aged. It will help physicians 
to fulfill their commitment to provide high 
quality medical care while preserving their 
independence of professional judgment. 

With hospital and related services covered 
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by insurance, physicians will be in a better 
position to prescribe the treatment which 
is best for the patient. Doctors will be able 
to advise hospitalization, posthospital con- 
valescence in a skilled nursing facility, home 
health services or diagnostic services. They 
need no longer fear what the payment for 
this needed health care will do to the eco- 
nomic security, family relationships or dig- 
nity and independence of an elderly patient. 
Benefits to hospitals 

Hospitals also will be able to provide better 
service—not only to aged patients but to 
the entire community. These institutions, 
now often financially hard pressed, will 
know that they will be paid for services 
rendered to aged patients instead of having 
to absorb such costs as charity. More bal- 
anced hospttal budgets and improved ad- 
ministration can be expected to result. 

Improvements in the quality of nursing 
home care will be stimulated. Low rates 
of payment and other factors have caused 
serious deficiencies in some nursing homes. 
About 40 percent of nursing home beds have 
been classified by State Hill-Burton agencies 
as unacceptable because of fire and health 
hazards. Many nursing homes provide seri- 
ously inadequate health care. 

Because the proposed program will be open 
only to skilled nursing facilities which meet 
professionally accepted criteria, participating 
facilities would serve as much-needed models 
for the improyement of other nursing facil- 
ities. 

Three safeguards against overutilization 


When the program is enacted, an increase 
in the number of aged entering hospitals can 
be expected because they will be able to get 
needed treatment which they had been put- 
ting off. This is not overutilization; this is 
proper utilization. The aged should obtain 
the hospitalization they need. 

The King-Anderson bill contains specific 
provisions to prevent unnecessary utiliza- 
tion. Three basic safeguards are provided: 

1. The patient’s physician must certify 
that the services are required before any pay- 
ment can be made under the hospital in- 
surance plan. 8 

2. A self-governing utilization committee 
composed of the physicians on the hospital 
staff would review admissions, duration of 
stay, and services rendered. 

3. No financial incentive will exist to use 
higher cost services when lower cost alterna- 
tive services will suffice, since the insurance 
program will cover outpatient hospital diag- 
nostic services, skilled nursing facilities, and 
home health services, 


FREEDOM OF CHOICE: MEDICAL RELATIONSHIPS 
NO GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE 


The legislation to provide hospital insur- 
ance for the aged under social security 
maintains the existing doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. Patients would choose their doc- 
tors. The physician and the patient would 
choose the appropriate participating hos- 
pital, nursing facility or other service with- 
out outside interference. 

The legislation specifically guarantees the 
free choice by the patient of physicians, 
other health personnel and facilities. 

Under the King-Anderson bill, the Gov- 
ernment would not provide any direct health 
care or any direct health services. The legis- 
lation would provide only the means of pay- 
ing for hospital care and for certain other 
specified services in much the same manner 
as Blue Cross does for younger citizens. 

The hospital insurance program is clearly 
not socialized medicine. 

Self-help program 

Actually, the King-Anderson bill is a self- 
help program. Men and women pay into an 
insurance fund during their working years 
in order to have hospital coverage during 
their retired years as a matter of right. 
There is no means test because they have 
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insured themselyes to obtain the benefits 

when needed. 

Many older persons could afford to supple- 
ment this basic coverage by purchasing pri- 
vate insurance to cover physicians’ care, pre- 
scribed drugs, and other medical needs. Blue 
Cross—relieved of the burden of insuring the 
high-cost aged—could hold down its rates 
and sell insurance to the working population 
more successfully. 

Private health insurance can thrive with 
the enactment of social security hospital in- 
surance, just as private life insurance was 
stimulated in ite growth by the passage of 
the original Social Security Act 28 years ago. 

No matter how you look at it, legislation 
to provide hospital insurance for the aged is 
an effective, practical, and commonsense way 
of meeting the high cost of hospitalization 
of the aged. It fills a great human need. It 
will improve the quality of health care. It 
protects the patient and the physician. 

This legislation is unquestionably in the 
national interest and it is urgent that Con- 
gress enact it promptly. 

PHYSICIANS’ COMMITTEE: "SOCIAL SECURITY 
SYSTEM PROVIDES BEST METHOD FOR FINANC- 
ING BENEFITS” 

“We believe the social security system is 
the most practical and sound method of 
financing health benefits for the great ma- 

rity of the aged. 

sic a group of physicians, representing 

general practitioners, scientists, health ad- 

ministrators, educators, and specialists in 
many fields, and including members of both 
political parties, we welcome the opportunity 
to meet on this occasion and convey to the 

American people our belief that with such 

a method of financing health benefits for the 

aged, the physicians of America will be better 

able to maintain their commitment to pro- 
vide high quality medical care and excellence 
of standards while preserving independence 
of professional judgment, and that the aged 
will be better able to enjoy with dignity the 
best of modern medical care.“ 

LIST OF PHYSICIANS WHO SIGNED THE 
STATEMENT 


Robert H. Alway, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif. 

George Baehr, M.D., New York, N.Y. Ohair- 
man, Public Health Council of New York 
State; president, director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York, 1950-57 

David P, Barr, M.D., New York, N.Y. Presi- 
dent and medical director, Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York; physician in chief, 
New York Hospital, 1941-57; past president, 
American College of Physicians. 

Walter Bauer, M.D., Boston, Mass. Chief 
of medical service, Massachusetts General 
Hospital; professor of clinical medicine, Har- 
yard Medical School. 

Leona Baumgartner, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Commissioner of Health, New York City De- 
partment of Health; former president, 
American Public Health Association, 1959. 

E. Michael Bluestone, M.D., New York, 
N.Y. Hospital consultant; recipient of 
American Hospital Association's 1961 Distin- 
guished Service Award, 

Thomas Brem, M.D., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Head of Department of Medicine, University 
of Southern California School of Medicine. 

Dewitt T. Burton, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Medical director, Burton Hospital. 

Martin Cherkasky, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Director, Montefiore Hospital; editorial board, 
“Journal of Chronic Diseases.” 

Robert E. Cooke, M.D., Baltimore, Md. 
Pediatrician in chief, Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal; professor of pediatrics, Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Medicine. 

Edward P. Crump, M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Chairman, Department of Pediatrics, Meharry 
Medical College. 


From a statement presented to President 
John F, Kennedy by a group of leading physi- 
cians at the White House, Washington, D.C., 
Mar. 27, 1962. 
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Michael E. Debakey, M.D., Houston, Tex, 
Professor of sugery and chairman, Depart- 
ment of Surgery, Baylor University, College 
of Medicine; holder of American Medical As- 
sociation’s Hektoen Gold Medal (1954) and 
Distinguished Service Award (1959). 

James P. Dixon, Jr., M.D., Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, President, Antioch College; Health 
Commissioner of Philadelphia, Pa., 1952-59. 

Warren F. Draper, M.D., Washington, D.C. 
Executive medical officer, United Mine Work- 
ers Welfare and Retirement Fund; past chair- 
man, Section on Preventive and Industrial 
Medicine, AMA; member, AMA House of Dele- 
gates, 1924-46. 

Benedict Duffy, M.D., Jersey City, N.J. 
Professor and chairman, Department of Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Community Health, 
Seton Hall College of Medicine and Den- 
tistry. 

Robert H. Ebert, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Professor of medicine, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity; medical director, University Hospi- 
tals of Cleveland. 

Caldwell B. Esselstyn, M.D., Claverack, 
N.Y. President, Group Health Association 
of America; founder and medical director, 
Rip Van Winkle Clinic, Hudson, N.Y.; at- 
tending surgeon, Columbia Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Hudson, N.Y. 

Alfred Gellhorn, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Professor of internal medicine, Columbia 
University; Associate physician, Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

Morton Goodman, MD. Portland Oreg. 
Assistant professor clinical medicine, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; visiting staff, Good Sa- 
maritan Hospital and Multnomah Hospital, 

James H. Graves, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Clinical director, psychiatric division, De- 
troit Receiving Hospital. 

Sven Gunderson, M.D., Hanover, N.H. As- 
sociate professor of medicine, Dartmouth 
Medical College; trustee, American College 
of Physicians. 

Thomas Hunter, M.D., Charlottesville, Va. 
Dean and professor of medicine, University 
of Virginia, School of Medicine. 

R. Francis Jones, M.D., Washington, D.C. 
Medical director, Freedman’s Hospital; Clin- 
ical professor of urology, Howard University 
College of Medicine. 

Arthur Kornberg, M.D., San Francisco, 
Calif. Nobel laureate in medicine (1959); 
Professor and executive head, department of 
biochemistry, Stanford University School of 
Medicine, 

Lawrence S. Kubie, M.D., Towson, Md. 
Director of training, Sheppard and Enoch 
Pratt Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 

Philip R. Lee, M.D., Palo Alto, Calif., mem- 
ber, department of internal medicine, Palo 
Alto Medical Clinic; assistant clinical pro- 
fessor, Stanford University School of Medi- 
cine. 

Irving M. London, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Professor and chairman, ent of 
medicine, Albert Einstein College of Medi- 
cine; director of medical service, Bronx Mu- 
nicipal Hospital Center; holder of Theobald 
Smith Award in Medical Sciences, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
(1953). 

J. Howard Means, M.D., Dorchester, Mass, 
Emeritus professor of clinical medicine, Har- 
vard Medical School; president, American 
College of Physicians, 1937-38; president, 
Association of American Physicians 1941-42. 

Daniel R. Mishell, M.D., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Chief gynecologist, Beverly Hills Doc- 
tors Hospital. 

Frederick D. Mott, M.D., Detroit, Mich. 
Executive director, Community Health Asso- 
ciation; medical administrator, Miners 
Memorial Hospital Association, 1952-57. 

Goerge G. Reader, M.D., New York, N.Y. 
Professor of medicine, Cornell University 
Medical College; associate attending physi- 
cian, New York Hospital. 

Dickinson W. Richards, M.D., New York 
City. Nobel laureate in medicine and phy- 
siology (1956); Lambert Professor of Medi- 
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cine, Columbia University College of Phy- 
sicilans and Surgeons. 

David E. Rogers, M.D., Nashville, Tenn. 
Professor of medicine, chairman of depart- 
at Vanderbilt University, School of Medi- 
cine. 

David Rutstein, M.D., Boston, Mass. Pro- 
fessor of Preventive Medicine, and head of 
department, Harvard Medical School. 

Ernest Saward, M.D., Portland, Oreg. Phy- 
reson in chief, Bess Kaiser Hospital Founda- 

on. 

William A. Sawyer, M.D., Rochester, N.Y. 
Past chairman, AMA Committee on Medical 
Care for Industrial Workers; past president, 
American Association of Industrial Physi- 
cians and Surgeons; medical director, East- 
man Kodak, 1919-51; winner ‘of William 
S. Knudsen Award 1942-43; Albert Lasker 
Award, 1955; and American Academy of Oc- 
cupational Medicine Award, 1958. 

Benjamin Spock, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio, 
Professor of Child Development, Western 
Reserve University School of Medicine; au- 
thor, “Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care.” 

Helen Taussig, M.D., Baltimore, Md. Phy- 
sician in charge, Harriet Lane Home Cardiac 
Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hospital; holder of 
Albert Lasker Award, 1959; Elizabeth Black- 
well Citation; and Eleanor Roosevelt Achieve- 
ment Award, 1957; codeveloper of the blue- 
baby operation. 

Ray E. Trussell, M.D., New York, N.Y. New 
York City Commissioner of Hospitals; pro- 
fessor and executive officer, Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Public Health and Admin- 
istrative Medicine, 1955-61. 

Alonzo Yerby, M.D., New York, N.Y. Ex- 
ecutive director of medical care, New York 
City Health Department; medical welfare 
administrator, New York City Welfare De- 
partment. 


Alarm Over U.S. Foreign Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is justifiable concern across the country 
with the growing deterioration of our 
foreign policy position. We especially 
observe the deliberate manner in which 


the present administration has alienated 
stanch and true allies, x 


The trip of Undersecretary of State 
George Ball to 


In view of the tremendous significance 
2 ae 3 with Pakistan and 

ortugal, I submit the article for the 
Recorp at this point. 


ALARM OVER FOREIGN POLICIES 
(By William S. White) 


The Kennedy administration very late in 
the day is showing alarm over the 
effects of some of its policies—its long en- 
chantment with the Afro-Asians in the Unit- 
ed Nations and its close association with 
neutralist India—on the unity of the West- 
ern Alliance. 

The President is sending Under Secretary of 
State George Bail to Pakistan and to Fortu- 
gal to seek better relationships with Presi- 
dent Ayub Khan in the one and Premier An- 
tonio Oliveira Salazar in the other. Portu- 
gal is an old ally in the North Atlantic Treaty 
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Organization. Pakistan, which borders giant 
India and feels incessantly menaced there- 
by, has until lately been by all odds our 
best military associate in Asia. 

FEAR IN PAKISTAN 


If one could suppose that this trip really 
indicates some change in our fundamental 
policies, there would be cause for rejoicing. 
For these policies have put both Pakistan 
and Portugal on a very thing diet. The In- 
dians have used military assaults by their 
Chinese Communist neighbors as levers with 
which to pry from us a great deal of military 
aid which may or may not ever be used in 
any effective way against the people we would 
like to stop in Asia, the Red Chinese. 

Past Indian resistance to Chinese incur- 
sions has been absurdly, almost ignobly, 
poor. For illustration, at the very height of 
the last major Chinese attack upon India, 
the bulk of Indian troops were never em- 
Ployed against the Chinese. They were held, 
rather, in reserve along the borders of Pakis- 
tan. Moreover, the very possession by India 
of increased U.S.-supplied arms has steadily 
Taised Pakistan’s fears of India and has 
Steadily diminished Pakistan's confidence 
in the value of American friendship for her. 

As to Portugal, our United Nations delega- 
tion has consistently taken a position of 
basic hostility to her colonial interests in 
Africa—if a hostility never carried to the 
point of totally joining Portugal's outright 
enemies, the Afro-Asians, and Russians. It 
is the old story: We have been so hotly de- 
termined to maintain the friendship of the 
newly emerging ex-colonial lands that we 
have been able to find no good at all in 
Portugal. 

But Portugal, whatever her grave faults, 
is, after all, a Western power and has for 
20 years permitted us to use her Azores Is- 
lands as military bases. The agreement for 
use of those bases expired at the end of De- 
cember, and Premier Salazar quite under- 
Standably has not seemed so eager to renew 
the lease as he used to be. 

It is against all this background that Ball 
undertakes his mission to Portugal and Pak- 
istan. To repeat, if one could think this mis- 
sion means some real change in American 
policies, the news would be good, indeed. 
It is not easily possible, however, to see Mr. 
Ball as the eager herald for such a change. 
He is very close to Adlai Stevenson, our chief 
United Nations delegate, and nothing in his 
Tecord indicates that anybody is more pro- 
Afro-Asian or more respectful of the self- 
righteous neutralism of Premier Nehru’s 
India, 

THE WRONG MAN? 


It rather looks that in sending Ball to 
Placate Ayub Khan and Salazar, the Presi- 
dent has not picked the most sympathetic 
Possible emissary. The melancholy odds are 
that American policy will simply be the mix- 
ture as before. 

Still, there may be just the slightest chance 
for some alteration, at least as concerns 
Southeast Asia, where American-backed mili- 
tary resistance to Communist guerillas in 
South Vietnam is now menaced by disorder 
within the local government—and by in- 
creasingly threatening attitudes among the 
Red Chinese. 

Pakistan remains the sole major power 
of reliable pro-Western military capacity in 
all that area. Maybe now we will realize 
that it is more important to get the Pakis- 
tanis truly back on our side than to continue 
to arm—supposedly to fight the Chinese—a 
neutralist India whose main interest thus 
far has been to keep Pakistan under constant 
threat, 
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Dr. Hugh R. Leavell, Outstanding Pub- 
lic Health Statesman, To Head Public 
Health Service in India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it behooves us to note with ad- 
miration and respect the departure from 
the immediate national scene of a great 
public health statesman. I refer to Dr. 
Hugh R. Leavell, who has chosen to cli- 
max his distinguished career by under- 
taking a long-term assignment in India. 
As consultant and adviser to the director 
of the Indian Government's new Insti- 
tute of Public Health, Administration, 
and Education, he is plunging into a 
demanding task that would give pause 
to most men half his age. He is 60 years 
old but, instead of tapering off the in- 
tensive labors that have engaged his 
energies and talents for nearly four dec- 
ades, he faces confidently the tremen- 
dous challenges of improving the health 
and well-being of the people of India. 

Dr. Leavell has many friends in this 
body. Many of us knew him as an able 
spokesman for the American Public 
Health Association, the National Health 
Council, and the Association of Schools 
of Public Health during and after his 
presidency of each of these organiza- 
tions. He served on two medical task 
forces of the Hoover Commission and 
with many public and voluntary organi- 
zations in the health field. A native 
Kentuckian, he studied medicine at the 
University of Virginia and at Harvard, 
did graduate work at Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia, and Yale and practiced medi- 
cine in Louisville before becoming health 
commissioner there. Since 1946 he has 
been professor of public health practice 
at Harvard from which he has just re- 
tired to emeritus rank, 

Acknowledged in the health profes- 
sions as a foremost leader, Dr. Leavell 
has been recognized by men in Govern- 
ment—both administrative and legisla- 
tive—as a trusted adviser concerning the 
Nation’s paramount health needs and 
the appropriate role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in helping to meet these needs. 
His grasp of the realities of public af- 
fairs, together with his professional com- 


.petence in the health field and his de- 


voted concern for fellow human beings 
enabled him to contribute immeasurably 


to understanding and progress in the 


conservation of our Nation’s most pre- 
cious element—its human resources. I 
know that my colleagues join me in sa- 
luting Dr. Leavell for all that he has done 
for this country and in wishing him suc- 
cess in his important work abroad. 

The August issue of the Harvard Pub- 
lic Health Alumni Bulletin contains an 
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excellent review of Dr. Leavell’s career. 
With permission of the House I ask that 
the article be inserted in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

The article follows: 


A PERENNIALLY Younc Man IN a New Jon, 
Dr. LEAVELL, 1963 


(By Harold Coe Stuart, Litt. B., M.D., A.M., 
emeritus professor of maternal and child 
welfare) 


On August 31, 1963, Dr. Hugh Leavell 
will leave his Harvard post and begin a new 
and challenging assignment in India. It is 
always exciting to talk with people starting 
off on new careers, In this instance it is 
both exciting and astonishing, because he 
has already gone off on a series of new careers 
rei has performed with distinction in all of 

em. 

In talking with Dr. Leavell ot his plans 
one cannot escape the infectious enthusiasm. 
The calendar and the history tell you that 
this is a man who could be getting ready to 
close shop and settle down, writing memoirs 
and reminiscing. The man himself tells you 
that nothing is further from his thoughts. 
He has seen a job to be done, he thinks he’s 
the man for the job, and now he’s off to 
prove to the world he can handle it. As 
consultant and adviser to the director of the 
Indian Government's Institute of Public 
Health; Administration, and Education he 
will be plunging into some of the world’s 
most formidable health problems. When we 
hear him talk, we know he will be equal to 
them. 

Dr. Leavell's past accomplishments have 
been recorded in several earlier issues of the 
Harvard Public Health Alumni Bulletin. The 
class of 1956 dedicated its yearbook to him 
under the title “Public Health in a World 
Community.” The dedication described Dr, 
Leavell as a “graphic interpreter of preven- 
tive medicine as the joint responsibility of 
private physicians and of voluntary and offi- 
cial agencies * * *” and “an outstanding 
leader in the fields of national and interna- 
tional health, * * * a true citizen of the 
world community.” Clearly his new post is 
in keeping with this description. 

Dr. Leavell's medical career began in 1924 
with his graduation from the University of 
Virginia (S.B.) and his admission to the 
Harvard Medical School. He completed the 
course at the medical school with honors in 
1926 and began a postgraduate training 
which took him to the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Columbia Presbyterian 
Hospital, and the Johns Hopkins during the 
years 1926-30. 

The first assignment that Dr. Leavell 
tackled after completion of this was 
in Louisville, Ky. Here he quickly demon- 
strated that his interests involved the whole 
of medicine and its relations with the com- 
munity. He practiced clinical medicine, 
and he was involved in academic medicine 
at the University of Louisville Medical 
School, and all the while he was puzzling 
out the broader pattern of how these pieces 
of medicine could be fitted together. These 
interests led him to the post of director of 
health for the city of Louisville in 1934. 

One of the problems facing a health officer 
in Louisville in those days was the annual 
flooding of the Ohio River. At the end of 
each winter the thaw made torrents of the 
small mountain streams and larger tribu- 
taries feeding the Ohio, and each year the 
river overflowed in Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, 
Louisville and other river cities. The popu- 
lation living along the riverfront in Louis- 
ville had to be evacuated, and when the 
waters receded they returned to shovel out 
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the debris and recover their property. These 
were depression years, and there was no place 
else to live. The health department regularly 
worked with other departments of the city 
and with churchworkers and other com- 
munity groups. The whole procedure of 
dealing with the flood was as routine in 
Louisville as starting the furnaces in winter 
and shutting them off in summer. 

But in 1937 the problem was different. 
The thaw was early and the rains were per- 
sistent. By early February the river flowed 
over the riverfront property, but it had only 
begun to rise. When the crest came, days 
later, all of downtown Louisville and all of 
the residential west end were inundated. 

Dr. Leavell was responsible for finding 
solutions to the health problems associated 
with this emergency. This was the sort of 
challenge for which his concept of the public 
health integrated with the whole community 
life had prepared him. He handled the job 
with distinction and with courage. On one 
occasion he misjudged the ferocity of the 
waters and was carried into a manhole, 
narrowly escaping drowning. The junior 
board of trade voted him its distinguished 
Service Award for his work on this occasion. 

Soon other people were calling him to 
other jobs that needed to be done. In the 
eafly days of the United Nations he joined 
the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Association (UNRRA) in Europe, and in 1945 
he took a post with the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in its division of medical sciences. 

Im late 1946 Dr. Leavell began the second 
major phase of his career, Earlier in 1946 
the Harvard School of Public Health had be- 
come a separate administrative unit of 
Harvard University, with a full-time dean 
and a faculty of its own, independent of the 
medical school. At the same time, in July, 
1946, Dr. Edward G. Huber, of the Depart- 
ment of Public Health Practice, died sud- 
denly. Dr. Leavell was asked to take this 
post, and it is in this work that nearly all 
readers of the Bulletin will know him. From 
1946 to the present time Dr. Leavell has held 
this position, serving also as assistant dean 
during much of this time, 

his 17 years on the faculty, Dr. 
Leavell has been a vigorous and constructive 
department head and an untiring assistant 
dean. He has never seen his work limited 
to any narrow confinements, but rather he 
has traveled widely, gaining a firsthand ac- 
tance with people and problems of the 
whole world. This broad view has always 
been reflected in his teaching and in his di- 
rection of his Department. Most readers 
of the Bulletin will recall Dr. Leavell's con- 
cept of precentive medicine, which does not 
set sharp boundaries and limit perspectives, 
but which sees all of medicine in a purpose- 
ful pattern, where every physician shares 
responsibility in the whole pattern. 

Dr, Leavell served actively as consultant 
for India to the Ford Foundation during the 

1955 and 1956. His new post as con- 
sultant and advisor to the Director of the 
Indian Government's Institute of Public 
Health Administration continues a long 
practice of serving as consultant to govern- 
ments which have been struggling to estab- 
lish sound public health practices. In many 
of these areas it is his former students, now 
themselves health officers, who seek his 
services, 

Dr. and Mrs. Leavell will be greatly missed 
by those of us remaining in Boston, but the 
many alumni in India will be delighted to 
renew an old acquaintance. We will all feel 
great satisfaction in knowing that Dr. 
Leavell is continuing his leadership in the 
global improvement of Public Health. 
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U.N. Fails United States 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, any suc- 
cess in foreign affairs cannot be at- 
tributed to the U.N. if facts are the 
criteria. The world has ample proof of 
the failures—few, if any, successes—of 
U.N. policy. Always the United States 
takes a licking—the cost is ours, the loss 
of sovereignty is ours. The U.N. deci- 
sions are not in the best interest of the 
United States, the leader of the free 
world, and those who would be free. 

The Wall Street Journal reminds us of 
this in a recent editorial, as follows: 

A SENSE or SELF-SATISFACTION 

It is only natural, we suppose, for the 
Secretary General of the United Nations to 
try to put the best possible face on the orga- 
nization’s work. All the same, the introduc- 
tion to U Thant's report on the year ended 
June 15 contains some rather remarkable 
assertions which should not be left without 
comment, 

Mr. Thant concedes, to begin with, that the 
U.N, was not directly involved in last fall’s 
Cuban missile crisis. But a number of 
member states, also not directly involved, 
consulted with him; as a result he was en- 
couraged to make certain proposals toward 
easing the situation. 

Those proposals, it may be recalled, were 
in effect for the United States to appease the 
Soviet Union. Instead, the United States 
took a strong line which was successful at 
the time, even though it was not followed 
through to the point of ridding Cuba of 
Soviet troops. The UN. s notion of resolv- 
ing the crisis is hardly anything to boast 
about. 

It is more than a bit galling, too, to read 
the report’s description of the ending of the 
immediate Cuban crisis. Mr, Thant refers to 
the “high sense of responsibility and states- 
manship demonstrated by the leaders of the 
powers directly concerned.” 

In other words, a robber brandishes a 
club at you but backs down when you pro- 
duce a gun. This is responsibility and states- 
manship on the part of the Soviets? Not 
for the first time, the U.N. seems to be carry- 
ing evenhandedness a trifle far. 

The U.N. also finds some other strange 
sources of self-satisfaction. The report notes 
that the territorial integrity of the Congo has 
now been assured—that is, as a result of the 
UN's war against secessionist-minded Ka- 
tanga province. Somehow, though, the 
country is scarcely less chaotic than it has 
ever been since independence 3 years ago. 
Yet to Mr. Thant the Congo has seen a 
sudden change for the better. 

The report expresses pleasure, moreover, 
at the successful conclusion of the U.N. tem- 
porary authority in West New Guinea; it 
praises the cooperation of Indonesia as well 
as the Netherlands. This whole exercise, in 
which the United States unfortunately 
played a part, was a disgraceful endorsement 
of the Indonesian dictator's power grab. 

And the Secretary General devotes consid- 
erable space to the agreement on the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. Though he doesn't 
quite call it a U.N. accomplishment, the im- 
pression is conveyed that the world body was 
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a big help. Actually, two things only made 
the agreement possible: U.S. concessions and 
a decision in the Kremlin that the treaty was 
in the Soviet interest at this time. 

Such are the developments Mr. Thant 
cites for thinking that the international! out- 
look has brightened and the U.N. has gained 
strength. The truth is that the significant 
and decisive movements of world affairs are 
almost entirely apart from the deliberations 
at U.N. headquarters; that is especially so 
of what is just about the main question be- 
fore the world—whether the Soviets are 
turning, for their own Purposes, to a more 
peaceful line, 

Where the U.N. does interfere, it demon- 
strates almost a genius for mischiefmaking. 
That is one reason for suggesting that the 
U.N. is growing weaker, not stronger, at least 
as a salutary influence on the world. 
Another reason is that it is now so top- 
heavy with newly independent nations, not to 
mention Communist ones, that its voice is 
bound to be confused, 

Not the least reason for its weakness is 
this unedifying’ habit of embarking on 
questionable ventures with questionable re- 
sults and then presenting them as victories. 
It is small wonder if the UN, is losing the 
world’s respect both for its realism and the 
quality of its moral standards, 


— — 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 


Presented to either House, shall be referred. 


immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


— 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of 


chasers, but such Printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt 


the Government. 


The Fundamental Objective of the 
Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST GRUENING 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD some ex- 
cerpts from an excellent address which 
the able and distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] delivered 
at the Hager reunion at Ramage Park in 
Boone County, W. Va., on Sunday, 
August 25, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerpts FROM REMARKS BY SENATOR JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VR- 
GINIA, AT HACER REUNION, RAMAGE PARK, 
BoonE County, W. Va., SUNDAY, AUGUST 25, 
1963 


There is no doubt in my mind concerning 
the fundamental objective of the Soviet 
Union. It continues to strive for world 
domination—for defeat of democracy and 
capitalism by the methods of communism. 

I believe this to be the Russian aim and 
I am dedicated to those policies and actions 
which will thwart the communistic achieve- 
ment of such a goal. Ours is a commitment 
to the preservation of the democratic way 
of life within the free enterprise system— 
competitive capitalism. 

There is not, in my judgment, any incom- 
patibility between such dedication and being 
in favor of ratification of the limited test 
ban treaty negotiated by the United States 
with Soviet Russia and Great Britain. 

Admittedly, in such a treaty the Kremlin 
visualizes certain advantages. We believe 
there are definite benefits for our country 
in a ban on nuclear testing in the atmos- 
phere. Great Britain obviously views the 
agreement as one which is in its self-interest, 
too. On balance, then, the treaty is an in- 
strument with a potential for improving the 
individual and combined positions of all 
three of the great powers. But, with ap- 
proximately 60 other governments having 
also become signators to the limited test ban 
pact, there is an even broader potential for 
improving the well-being of the citizens and 
governments of the world as we search for a 
peace based on justice. 

There is no unanimity among scientists 
on the meaning and thev alues of the limited 
test ban treaty, Just as there is no absolute 
consensus concerning the degree of effects 
of radiation fallout from nuclear tests con- 
ducted in the atmosphere. This makes po- 
litical decisions concerning these issues more 
difficult to arrive at and longer to develop. 

For my part, I prefer to stand on the side 
of ratification of the treaty as a hopeful 
instrument to aid the cause of peace. I 
must agree that it is a hopeful instrument 
rather than an absolute. But why should 
we disregard hope and possibility for peace 
while searching for the absolute means to 
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that desirable status for mankind? Why 
should we continue contaminating the at- 
mosphere and why continue adding fallout to 
the problems of life on this planet when there 
is hope and possibility that it is unnecessary 
to take these risks? 

It is equally appropriate to inquire if we 
should be continuing to add, at costs of mil- 
lions on millions of dollars, to our nuclear 
stockpiles. There is a mounting doubt— 
a growing degree of it in official circles— 
about this country paying the costs of in- 
creasing its so-called overkill capacity. The 
term “overkill” is applied especially to the 
nuclear materials being stockpiled above the 
22 billion tons of TNT equivalent already 
manufactured and stored. 

One expert has called attention to the 
fact that there are about 2,000 cities in the 
world (including those of the United States) 
with 100,000 or more population. And he 
says that allowing 30 percent failure to de- 
liver nuclear warheads to such urban tar- 
gets, the U.S. nuclear stockpile already rep- 
resents enough to deliver the equivalent of 
2.5 million tons of TNT per 100,000 of popu- 
lation in all 2,000 cities throughout the en- 
tire world. Still allowing 30 percent failure, 
this means that the nuclear attack delivery 
systems of our country could return and 
knock into atomic rubble all such cities—370 
of them—in the whole Sino-Soviet block ap- 
proximately 500 times, and all cities in the 
USSR. alone—140 of them—about 1,250 
times. That is overkill capacity as some 
experts believe it to exist in our country’s 
nuclear stockpiles at tremendous expense to 
the taxpayers. 

Those who champion the validity of the 
stockpile as it exists and who contend that 
we should continue adding to it, declare 
that we must have ample nuclear material 
left over after our country suffers initial 
losses to the enemy. 


But those persons who point to the over- 
kill capacity present in the stockpile, and 
who protest the expenditures for additions 
to it, declare that if the United States should 
lose 90 percent of the nuclear materials al- 
ready stored—which is an absurd percent- 
age to anticipate—there still would be left 
in nuclear stores enough to blow up all tar- 
gets in the entire world 11 times. 

Certainly our atomic weapons have been 
and continue to be our so-called peace in- 
surance. Although some of us urge working 
toward disarmament, certainly no one with 
the real interest of the country before him 
would destroy this insurance already manu- 
factured and stored unless and until there 
would be evolved a worldwide disarmament 
agreement in absolute and totally reliable 
terms. 

But in decrying the additions to and 
wasteful expenditures for overkill capacity, 
we are not questioning the validity of the 
number of intercontinental ballistic missiles, 
the number of Polaris submarines, or the 
planes and other carriers of nuclear war- 
heads involved. Our concern is with what 
we believe to be the excess of nuclear ma- 
terials—for nuclear explosives alone are cost- 
ing our Government more than $2 billion a 
year. We must have énough—but we should 
not stockpile too much. 

There have been indications that the 
Secretary of Defense might be willing to 
negotiate cutbacks in the overkill nuclear 
materials stockpiling program. I hope Con- 
gress will help him do it. There are in- 


terests at work to defeat such developments. 
However, the Defense Department has a 
chance to make any waste cuts previously 
accomplished or in the process of being ac- 
complished look insignificant by comparison 
if there is a recognition of the savings that 
can be made in not adding to the overkill 
capacity already present in the nuclear 
stores. 

We must not be emotional on this issue. 
Adjustments in the stockpiling of nuclear 
materials must be negotiated carefully. 
National security is involved, but this does 
not imply sanction of wasteful and unnec- 
essary additions to stores of warheads. 

I share the conviction that America should 
have a defense force and arsenal which is 
second to none, But I also feel positive that 
the time has come to question the assump- 
tion that we are adding to defense and secu- 
rity by increasing more and more the nuclear 
stockpile. 

It is also my conviction that the security 
of our country rests on economic and polit- 
ical, as well as military competence. While 
we are bullding up a probable excess of 
nuclear stores we are simultaneously per- 
mitting a wasting of human capabilities. 
This represents a depletion of the basic 
resource of our Nation. It spells insecurity 
at home and an unacceptable society for 
emulation abroad, 

We cannot afford or tolerate the policy 
and the expense of overstocking an overkill 
capacity of nuclear materials. 

We cannot either tolerate or afford it from 
the economic, political, or moral standpoints. 

The self-defeating nature of the nuclear 
arms race is that each side reacts to the 
other's moves in a constantly rising scale of 
armaments. X 

Is it not reasonable to assume that just 
as we attempt to counter arms moves but 
the Soviets, so do they try to gear their 
efforts to counter ours? Could we not then 
well afford to make a serious effort to move 
the arms race into reverse by carefully cal- 
culated actions designed to shift the com- 
petition with Russia away from arms spend- 
ing into more peaceful pursuits? 

Let us hope that the test ban treaty 
negotiated and initialed in Moscow by repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of Great Brit- 
ain, Soviet Russia, and the United States, 
may be a start along a course of shifting the 
competition into an area of more peaceful 
endeayors. We must not only exploit every 
international breakthrough on the cold war 
front which has a more peaceful potential— 
we must also take the steps in our own 
affairs which will set exemplary patterns for 
our adversaries to emulate if they are to 
demonstrate good faith in international 
bargaining. 


News Management by Revelation of 
Secrets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, ordinary 
citizens and ordinary officeholders can 
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get a long expense paid vacation in a 
Federal prison for disclosing military 
secrets. But the administration seems 
to be able to draw on the Nation's stock- 
pile of secrets at will for the purpose of 
managing the news favorably to its pet 
projects. The matter is discussed by 
newsman Howard Simons in the follow- 
ing article from the Washington Post for 
September 1, as follows: 

EXAMPLES: A-PAct HEARINGS, CUBA Crisis— 

SECRETS DECLASSIFIED ON EXPEDIENCY BASIS 
(By Howard Simons) 


When is a secret not a secret? 

This question seems to haunt the admin- 
istration every time Its posture or its policy 
toward the Soviet Union is questioned by 
Congress. 

One consequence of the recent public de- 
bate on the test ban treaty, for example, was 
the disclosure of a great many hitherto secret 
or classified facts. 

Take the matter of how many underground 
nuclear tests there have been at the Nevada 
nuclear test site since mid-September 1961, 
when testing was resumed there. Before the 
test ban debate the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion would announce most of these tests, but 
not all. The rwe was: Keep the Soviets 
guessing. 

A query to the AEC on August 19 on how 
many tests had been conducted in Nevada 
would have brought the answer: “We have 
announced 70 tests.” 

But at his August 20 news conference 
President Kennedy volunteered the informa- 
tion that “We have already in the last 2 
years conducted 97 tests underground.” 

Consequently, a query to the AEC on Au- 
gust 20 about the number of Nevada tests 
would have brought the response: “There 
have been 97 nuclear events in Nevada.” 


AEC RESUMES SECRECY 


The fact that the President's figure in- 
cluded a few surface bursts and excluded one 
nonmilitary nuclear explosion was inconse- 
quential. What the President had revealed 
was the total number of Nevada tests since 
1961, a figure which until August 20 was a 
tightiy held AEC secret. 

Now, it appears, the AEC has again de- 
cided that it will announce only a certain 
number of underground blasts in the fu- 


ture. 

When Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee he volunteered a num- 
ber of hitherto secret facts and figures. 

Never before, for example, had an admin- 
istration official noted that “a 35-megaton 
warhead for our Titan IL” could be developed 
and stockpiled. 

Nor could an official discuss the fact that 
wea) scientists can develop a warhead 
with a yield of 50 to 60 megatons for B-52 
delivery.” 

Those who know suggest that before the 
test ban debate it was all right to discuss 
these concepts in broad and obscure terms. 
But specific yields for specific weapons car- 
riers was classified information. 

McNamara’s chief scientist, Harold Brown, 
also added to the instant declassification 
process when, under committee questioning, 
he disclosed a number of things that the 
United States had learned about the So- 
viet nuclear test series of 1962. 


PREVIOUS POLICY 


Hitherto, Brown, along with everyone else 
in the administration, was not at liberty to 
say publicly, as he did during his testimony, 
that only a few of the Soviet tests were at 
an altitude where the fireball could affect 
the radar of an antimissile system. Or that 
the Sovlet superweapon tests were not tests 
to determine the effects of a massive: det- 
onation on radar and communications. 

The test ban debate was not the first time 
that the administration has felt compelled 


discussed. Now. 
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to declassify certain information to answer 
congressional critics. In February, McNa- 
mara put on an extraordinary 2-hour tele- 
Vision display of intelligence data and aerial 
photography to support administration 
statements that no offensive Soviet weapons 
had remained in Cuba. 

And, up until November 8, 1962, admin- 
istration officials would not discuss details of 
Soviet space failures. But several Congress- 
men were concerned that a series of US. 
space failures and no reports of Soviet fall- 
ures was presenting an improper picture of 
the space race. So the Congressmen queried 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. 

What NASA's Administrator, James E. 
Webb, disclosed were the fine details and 
dates of six Soviet planetary probes. This 
seemed to satisfy the Congressmen. 

However, it is generally known that there 
have been more Soviet planetary probe fail- 
ures. But neither these failures, nor indeed 
Soviet satellite failures In general, can be 
as was the case before 
November 1962, Soviet space problems, 
though well known to administration of- 
ficials, are a state secret. 

This is a reason, of course, why the ad- 
ministration, from time to time, tells not 
quite all but some of its secrets. Essen- 
tially, this is to win congressional support 
for, or to muffle congressional criticism of, 
administration policies, 

But every time the administration makes 
a judgment to drop the classification label 
on one of its secrets, shudders are sent up 
the spines of the Nation’s intelligence chiefs. 
This is so. because a cardinal rule of intel- 
ligence gathering is not to tell anything to 
anyone. 

On the other hand, the majority of sci- 
entists testifying before the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in recent weeks, including 
test ban critic Edward Teller, insisted that 
there was too much secrecy today. 

When is a secret not a secret? The answer 
seems to be when political necessity dictates. 


Regimentation Doesn’t Feed Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, there 
appeared in the August 20 edition of the 
Moultrie, Ga., Observer an excellent edi- 
torial which poses some questions of vital 
importance to the preservation of our in- 


dividual liberties and constitutional gov- - 


ernment. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 7 


REGIMENTATION DOESN'T FEED FREEDOM 


The mass march of Negroes on Washington 
is ended and the fires have been banked 
while the Nation slowly assesses the results, 
Reason and not emotion is assuming a more 
dominant role in the evaluation of the march. 

The civil rights leaders who planned and 
carried out the massive display of pressure on 
the Government, and the marchers them- 
selves, are to be congratulated on having 
conducted it without violence and unneces- 
sary tirades which could have fomented a 
lasting bitterness. 


September 4 


Certain questions, however, have not been 
answered—basic questions which may deter- 
mine the futures of all races and creeds: 

Should any mass group, wyether of race, 
religion, or economic status, seek to coerce, 
intimidate or pressure a Congress and an ad- 
ministration into adopting legislation which 
will further regiment all peoples and extend 
Federal control over areas.and business? 

Should emotion take precedence over rea- 
son in making national decisions? 

Should one group be advanced at the ex- 
pense of another? 

And, above all, should any true American 
regardless of his station, race or creed, be so 
intent on gaining certain objectives that he 
is willing to risk the downfall of that which 
has made this Nation great from the very be- 
ginning—his freedom from direct govern- 
mental control in order that he may pursue 
those things which he cherishes most? 

All may, up to this moment, talk, work, and 
strive to improve his own lot and that of his 
people. Such is a worthy cause. But we 
can only hope and pray that no one has 
become so blinded that he is willing to pres- 
sure Government into further regimentation 
of people, property, and business. Regimen- 
tation does not feed freedom, and both so- 
cialism and communism are proof of what 
can occur if all races and creeds in a nation 


do not safeguard those basic constitutional 
principles. 


Dropout Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, there are 
many reasons for a native of Canton, 
Ohio, to be proud of his home town, and 
one of them is our outstanding school 


m. 

I wish to place in the Recorp today a 
copy of a letter addressed to the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education by Gordon 
G. Humbert, Canton’s superintendent of 
schools, in which he discusses how Can- 
ton has faced the school dropout and 


other problems, and I call your atten- 


tion to these significant sentences from 
the Humbert letter: 

Our school district has always operated on 
the assumption that the educàtion of the 
citizens of our school district is a responsi- 
bility of this school district and, to some 
extent, the State of Ohio. 


And: 
Communities can take care of thelr own 
educational ills if they have the desire and 


the dedication, or they can become fully de- 


pendent upon some remote branch of 
Government. 


I am proud to say that Canton does 
have the desire and dedication to take 
care of its own educational problems, and 
it is living up to its responsibilities. 

The complete letter follows; 

CANTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
OFFICE OP SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
Canton, Ohio, August 22, 1963. 
Dr. KEPPEL, 
Commissioner of Education, 
U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Dr. KEPPEL: In reply to your letter 
of July 12 expressing concern about the drop- 
out problem in the public schools, I assure 
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you this has been a matter of concern to 
our school system for many years. 

Believing it to be necessary to understand 
the individual problem before a solution can 
be effected, we have developed a staff of 
school psychologists and counselors. At pres- 
ent the Canton public school system has 1 
counselor for each 400 students on the sec- 
ondary level and 4 full-time counselors on 
the elementary level. These specialists de- 
yote full time to counseling, and their activi- 
ties are coordinated by a director of pupil 
services. 

Our board of education does not need any 
urging to help to solve the civil rights prob- 
lem insofar as public education in our com- 
munity is involved. It subscribes to a phi- 
losophy of education which precludes dis- 
crimination for any reason and on any basis. 
Its statement of philosophy reads as follows: 
“The American way of life is based on the 
recognition of the worth and dignity of each 
individual, Each person is entitled to the 
development of his abilities and talents.to 
the fullest, It is the primary objective of 
the Canton public schools to develop pro- 
grams which will provide for the maximum 
growth and development of each child.” 

In order to effect this point of view, de- 
tailed studies of the dropout problem have 
been made. A copy of a mimeographed 
pamphlet on "A Study of Dropout Students 
in the Canton Public Schools” is enclosed. 

In the light of findings, there has been a 
Serious attempt to adjust educational pro- 
grams to the needs and intellectual levels 
of our students. Perchance this is why our 
System has had the lowest dropout rate 
among large cities in Ohio the past 2 years, 

A rather extensive educational program has 
been set up in our community to meet the 
social and individual needs of our youth. 
In our total organization, there are 27 ele- 
mentary schools, 3 comprehensive senior 
high schools, 1 vocational high school, a 
technical institute for 18th and 14th graders, 
and extensive adult evening school with a 
State accredited high school division, and an 
extensive summer school program. Some- 
thing of the philosophy and program of these 
divisions of our school is included 
in pamphlets attached to this letter. 

Our vocational high schoo] meets innumer- 
able needs, vocational and general, of both 
adults and youth of high school age. . It, of 
course, is basically a terminal institution. It 
aims to educate young people for living in 
our American democratic society, and at the 
same time, to train them for the highly 
skilled jobs in local industry and business, 

Timken Vocational offers four types of 
programs to students of high school age 
distributive education, business education, 
trade and industrial education, and home 
economics education. A section of the poli- 
cles of the Canton City Board of Education 
explains trade and industrial education more 
fully. A copy of this section is attached. 

Three of our high schools offer what is 
termed comprehensive programs. In these 
high schools you will find programs for the 
college bound, slow learners, the blind, the 
hard of hearing, the crippled, the average 
and below average, and among all of these 
groups the potential dropout about which 
you write. Programs have been and are be- 
ing established for all of these students. 
Individualized scheduling has supplanted the 
traditional mass scheduling in terms of in- 
flexible curriculums, 

This next year a further step will be taken 
to adjust the school program to the voca- 
tional and social needs of the potential drop- 
out. This next step will be in accord with 
a contention we have held for some time, 
that there should be an orderly transition 
from school to the world of work for all 
students. School programs in far too many 
cases have been isolated from the work-a- 
day world in which the student will find 
himself after graduation. In our system we 
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shall not only attempt to identify the po- 
tential dropout, but we shall then attempt 
to do something about his problem. We 
have established, effective with the opening 
of school in September, a diversified work 
experience program for selected low academic 
students and for selected high school special 
education students, Counselor-coordinators 
have been employed in two of our high 
schools to initiate this program. A detailed 
description of the plan is enclosed, 

A community school, a cooperative venture 
of the Canton Welfare Federation and the, 
Canton Board of Education, has been created 
to meet the needs of the citizens in a cul- 
turally deprived section of the city. 

Obviously not all of the unemployed can 
be trained or retrained for jobs in American 
industry. They simply do not have the 
native endowment. The main source of em- 
ployment for these youngsters in the years 
ahead must necessarily be in the extensive 
area bf service occupations. By service oc- 
cupations, I mean such jobs as laundry 
worker, chef, waiter, bellboy, custodian, street 
maintenance, barber, and the like. There 
are thousands of these service occupations. 

Schools must take the initiative in creat- 
ing an attitude of respect for and interest 
in these service occupations. Through job 
definitions, on-the-job experience and other 
techniques, these potential dropouts can be 
convinced that service occupations are es- 
sential to America’s welfare. As a corollary 
to this, these youngsters must develop re- 
spect for themselyes. In the program of in- 
struction for these youngsters, manners, 
dress, and health should receive a great deal 
of. attention. 

Training for Jobs that do not exist will 
not solve the dilemma of the unemployed. 
If our economy is given the opportunity to 
grow and expand, there will be additional 
employers in many essential services, result- 
ing in thousands of additional jobs. It 
seems to me that our first concern on the 
national level would be to create this kind 
of situation or climate rather than to view 
industry and business, from the angle ex- 
clusively, as sources of money with which 
to take care of the social and economic ills 
of all of the countries of the world. 

It isn’t the exclusive job of American in- 
dustry to take care of the unemployed. The 
first task for American industry is to main- 
tain a sound economy for our own country, 
without which America would be unable to 
do anything substantial for any foreign 
country. 

Our school district has always operated 
on the assumption that the education of 
the citizens of our school district is a re- 
sponsibility of this school district and, to 
some extent, the State of Ohio. There is 
wholehearted agreement on our part with 
your statement that, “It is the American’ 
tradition, which we all wish to preserve, that 
the responsibility for education remain at 
the State and local level—in the hands of 
duly authorized citizens closely associated 
vita particular schools, colleges, and univer- 

es. 

Communities can take care of their own 
educational ills if they haye the desire and 
the dedication, or they can become fully 
dependent on some remote branch of Gov- 
ernment. I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity to tell you that for the past 10 years, 
due to the interest of the citizens of this 
city in their schools, a pay-as-you-go 
building program, which permits us to main- 
tain a bullding schedule as the need arises, 
has been in operation, and our school dis- 
trict is now practically debt free. 

The members of our board of education, 
who receive no salary, believe that the 
handling of the public’s money is a sacred 
trust, and that the citizen is entitled to re- 
ceive a full dollar’s worth of education for 
his tax dollar. We believe that our citizens 
will get more for their tax dollar if it is 
collected on the local level. We are still con- 
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vinced that control goes largely with finan- 
cial support and responsibility. 

We recognize fully the severity of the 
problem about which you write, and trust 
that we have given you some insight into 
what we are doing in the Canton City School 
District to effect.a solution. 

Sincerely yours, 

GORDON G. HUMBERT, 

Superintendent of Schools. 


Plight of the Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
U.S. merchant. marine has problems 
a-plenty these days. However, not all of 
them are beyond the possibility of solu- 
tion without the assistance of Govern- 
ment, as a recent article which appeared 
in the proceedings of the U.S; Naval In- 
stitute make plain. y 

Writing in the June 1963 issue, C. R. 
Wilhide, commander, U.S. Navy, rightly 
emphasizes the importance of maintain- 
ing at adequate strength this invaluable 
arm of our country’s commerce and of 
its defense capability. He also, and 
quite pertinently, points a finger at a 
number of omissions and commissions in 
the everyday operations of our shipping 
which deserve the attention of manage- 
ment and labor alike. 


I ask unannimous consent that por- 
tions of the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, portions of 
the article were ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

Our MERCHANT MARINE Is Drtnc AND Nosopr 
Srrms To Care 


(By C. R. Wilhide, Commander, U.S. Navy; 
foreword by Adm. Arleigh Burke, US. Navy, 
retired) 

Unless there is a reversal in the decline of 
the American merchant marine in the imme- 
diate future, one of the greatest assets of the 
American economic structure will die a 
death of neglect. It is important that the 
possibility of this demise be recognized by 
American businessmen, by the Government, 
and by the operators themselves. 

A shipping industry cannot be built over- 
night, as the Soviet Union has discovered. 
But they have found that a strong shipping 
industry is a tremendous national asset, 

The situation lends itself to a clearer pres- 
entation than do most things these days. 
An essential part of the power of a nation 
is contained in a strong maritime industry. 
The maritime industry of the United States 
is dwindling—and rapidly. The Soviet mari- 
time industry is growing—and rapidly. The 
result? 

As Commander Wilhide has pointed out in 
his cogent article, almost everybody can take 
part of the blame for the condition in which 
our merchant marine now finds itself. There 
is no all-purpose elixir capable of curing the 
many illnesses» which beset the maritime 
industry. But there are some steps that can 
be taken now to begin the rehabilitation 
process. Chief among these is recognition 
by the American people of the importance of 
the industry to our national economic and 
industrial life. 
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Within this generalization are some built- 
in facts that can be exploited, among them 
the maritime industry's contribution to the 
balance-of-payments problem, the necessity 
for having a merchant marine, and what 
will happen if this vital factor in our na- 
tional existence is weakened to the point of 
ineffectiveness. 

Nobody is going to tell the American peo- 
ple this story except the maritime industry 
itself. Nobody else can tell it. 

The United States had better do something 
about its merchant marine—not just the 
Government, not just the industry, not just 
the shippers, but all of us. If we do not do 
something soon, we will not have a merchant 
marine. And someday when it is too late 
to take corrective action, we may fervently 
wish we had. 

In the middle of the 19th century, the 
sharp prows of the clipper ships sliced 
through the oceans bordering all the conti- 
nents as the infant American merchant 
marine spread the products of a burgeoning 
industrial colossus to all corners of the globe. 

These fine-hulled ships with their billow- 
ing canvas represented the resolve of a new 
nation to become a first-class maritime 


By the end of World War II, America 
reigned supreme in the maritime world and 
competed on better than even terms with her 
nearest maritime rivals. Owners, captains, 
crews, and shippers were proud of the records 
established and a hefty backlog of cargo con- 
tracts kept the ships moving with what 
seemed at that time to be an inexhaustible 
supply of goods and machinery. 

Just over 17 years later, the United States 
finds itself slipping rapidly down the ladder 
as a maritime power, with an industry beset 
by years of labor-management conflicts, fall- 
ing cargo contracts, an aging fleet and, most 
significant of all, dwindling confidence by 
American shippers. 

The picture is not one to inspire much 
cheering by those who make even the most 
cursory study of this industry. 

Since 1945 there has been an almost pre- 
cipitous decline in the fortunes of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine. A certain amount of 
slackening could have been expected as the 
demands of a peacetime economy replaced 
the forced expansion of wartime necessity. 
Yet, nothing like that experienced by the 
maritime industry in the years since the end 
of World War II was foreseen. 

In 1946, American ships carried 67.6 per- 
cent of our foreign trade. In 1960, the figure 
had plummeted to 10.5 percent. -Today it is 
even less. If the downward trend continues, 
the American merchant marine could well 
disappear as A positive national force within 
the foreseeable future. 

This is not an idle observation, as in- 
numerable studies of the industry can testify. 
Few scholars can remember when an indus- 
try has been examined in such minute detail 
as has the U.S. merchant marine in the 
past few years. 

A few years ago, Ralph Casey, president 
of the American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Said that shipping was the most investigated 
and researched industry in the United States. 
At the same time, Mr. Casey, along with 
other experts, agreed that the merchant ma- 
rine outlook was at an alltime low. 

Such a condition would be cause for con- 
cern in any age, but today the health of the 
merchant marine is particularly important. 
For we are struggling with a force that 
threatens the complete subjugation of the 
free world, and a vital part of the program 
is the domination of ocean commerce. 


Communism has expressed its intention. 


to destroy freedom with every means at its 
command. It is making its greatest inroads 
in the economic penetration of markets 
which up to a few years ago were considered 
an almost inviolate fief of capitalistic enter- 
prise, 
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The threat of economic warfare, however, 
has become not only a reality, but one which 
is not easily discernible to large numbers of 
our people, because it is difficult to see its ef- 
fects in day-to-day affairs. And this obscu- 
rity is what makes this kind of economic war- 
fare so dangerous. 

In the maritime field, Communist pene- 
tration is growing daily. A rash of news- 
paper accounts of an expanding Russian 
merchant fleet has appeared during the past 
year. All reports indicate that the Soviet 
Union has embarked on a program to be- 
come the greatest maritime power in the 
world, r 

One report pictured a 10-year growth in 
the Soviet merchant fleet leading to some 
2,600 ships of over 1,000 tons by 1970. This 
estimate contrasts with a fleet of less than 
900 in 1960. 

Thus, the Russian merchant fleet will sur- 
pass that of the United States by 1966— 
unless there is a dramatic reversal of the 
U.S. maritime skid. 

Responsibility for the decline in fortune of 
the American merchant marine has been 
ascribed to almost everyone who has had 
anything to do with the industry. The de- 
cline has been blamed on lack of Govern- 
ment decision, on the demands of labor, and 
on a lack of patriotism by shippers—in fact, 
the condition has been attributed to almost 
everything except the industry itself. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
judge the degree of blame to be assessed on 
anyone, but from even a umited amount of 
research, it is obvious that the industry it- 
self is not blameless for the relatively low 
esteem in which the maritime business is 
held by our own people. 

This view can be substantiated by spokes- 
men from both Government and the indus- 
try. Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges 
in an address a year ago sald: In general 
the maritime picture is disappointing. Cer- 
tain sectors show strength * * * but others 
reflect lack of direction and planning and 
display the characteristics of a dying enter- 
prise.” 3 

Wilfred J. McNeil, president of Grace Line 
has touched the nerye end of what must be 
a major reason for the condition of our mari- 
time industry. In a major address to the 
American Society of. Naval Engineers in May 
1962, he said: “The answer (to the poor 
showing of the merchant marine) in large 
part at least, is the general apathy in the 
United States toward a merchant marine.” 

It is in this area of public attitude that 
the maritime industry can make the greatest 
contribution to the revival of American mer- 
chant sea power. The industry would be 
well advised to consider a well-planned pub- 
lic relations program which it has never 
enjoyed. 

At the outset, let me say that public rela- 
tions by itself obviously cannot supply the 
complete answer to the lagging maritime 
progress of the Nation. But the lack of a 
planned public relations approach is cer- 
tainly a factor which must be considered in 
viewing the low public esteem in which the 
industry finds itself today. 

There are 120 shipping operators in the 
United States today of varying size and in- 
fluence. They employ about 150,000 seamen. 
This is big business. 

But in the public relations field, there is 
only one line which has a vice president in 
charge of public relations. 

Three other lines are considered to be 
among those that give any more than pass- 
ing attention to the public relations activity 
of their organizations. 

In discussing the lack of public support 
for the American merchant marine, Grace 
Line’s President Wilfred McNeil said: “The 
Japanese and the British—just to pick two at 
random—tfeel that it is patriotic to use their 
national flag lines, and as a result, 60 to 70 
percent or more of their trade Is carried in 
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their own bottoms, So far, in this country, 
we have not been able to secure the same 
degree of public support.” 

As far back as March 1960, the same 
thought was expressed by Mr. Tom Killefer, 
at that time executive director of the Com- 
mittee of American Steamship Lines, when 
he said “American businessmen have no com- 
pulsion or suggestion of Government pres- 
sure placed on them to designate a vessel of 
American registry.” 

In a nation which is looked upon as the 
outstanding exponent of public relations, the 
lack of a public relations for the 
merchant marine is almost inconceivable. 
Yet, such appears to be the case. Here is an 
industry which has a readymade stage that 
has had an unending appeal to millions of 
Americans—the sea Itself. The fascination, 
glamour, and mystery of the sea has always 
held an attraction for Americans. This na- 
tional characteristic is something on which 
American shipping lines could very well 
capitalize with a minimum of expense and a 
maximum of return. 

Some of the most elementary funda- 
mentals of a public relations attitude have 
been ignored by the industry. An example 
of this in the passenger ship category is the 
lamentable condition existing on the New 
York docks. The drafty, dirty buildings and 
the arrogant attitude of some officials who 
greet passengers on their arrival from over- 
seas have been the subject of various edi- 
torial comments, none of them flattering. 
The steamship lines themselves are probably 
not solely at fault. Yet, it seems that a con- 
certed. effort to bring the conditions to the 
attention of responsible city, State, and Na- 
tional officials could result in some immediate 
remedies followed by more permanent im- 
provements, 

The reasons why such a condition exists in 
the first piace are many. But, the improve- 
ment at these docks must haye priority and 
must be given proper attention in the public 
relations program so that passengers will be- 
come aware of the effort that is being ex- 
pended on correcting what has become a 
Major passenger irritant. 

It is difficult for an experienced public rela- 
tions practitioner to comprehend the total 
lack of action in some obvious fields by the 
shipping industry. 


But the maritime indus has had qui 
enough critical AASIAA in the 5 5 
decade. The main challenges to be met now 
lie in the areas of improvement and revital- 
ization, and the gaining of confidence that 
comes from increased public support. 

There is, however, some silver in the ap- 
parently unending cloud of gloom that cur- 
rently casts its shadow over the merchant 
marine outlook. 

Of chief significance is the recognition 
of the problem by top-level management. 
New and energetic executives have been 
placed at the helms of several companies, 
men who have had extensive experience not 
only with overall management, but also with 
the part a sound public relations program 
plays in the scheme of things, Their inter- 
est is expressed in a decided improvement 
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in the form and distribution of institutional 
advertising. Until recently, the only ship- 
ping advertisements in most major metro- 
politan papers consisted of those placed by 
forelgn companies, Now at least three 
American steamship companies are adver- 
tising quite consistently. 

In this field, the companies themselves 
should take a look at their advertising 
budgets, which are among the lowest in the 
American business community. This is not 
to say that they should jump headlong into 
& massive expenditure which would deplete 
the amount of capital they must have for 
improving material facilities. What should 
be done, is to survey potential passenger and 
cargo areas and pay much more advertising 
attention to those important areas. 

In the passenger trade, for example, more 
and more U.S. citizens living in the interior 
are becoming financially able to tour abroad, 
and, in some ways, it is also in this region 
where the sea enjoys its largest appeal. For 
years the U.S. Navy has gained its greatest 
Success in recruiting from the vast areas of 
the landlocked Midwestern States. 

The amount of advertising by shipping 
companies in this region is almost nil. With 
the potential return so apparent, these com- 
panies might well afford to place some spon- 
sored programs among the communications 
media of this area. An additional bonus is 
the relatively low cost of such advertising, 
particularly among the smaller radio and 
television stations and the hundreds of local, 
well-read newspapers. 

One of the most vital targets of a planned 
public relations campaign is the potential 
shipper. A considerable amount has already 
been done to attract him, in particular the 
practices by some 30 or more shipping exec- 
utives of holding meetings in various com- 
munities far removed from cities on the 
Seacoast. 

One of the most surprising items noted in 
researching this article was the apathetic 
attitude of the American businessman re- 
garding the importance of shipping in Amer- 
ican owned ships. Donald W. Alexander, 
Maritime Administrator, has said that “There 
are no problems that we have today that 
would not be eased or even possibly resolved 
if all of our ships were sailing full and down 
on every voyage.” 

Yet, from the data available, it seems that 
most American shippers not only allow the 
foreign buyer to designate the shipping line 
to transport the material he buys in the 
United States, but also give him the prerog- 
ative of designating the line carrying the 
material he ships into this country. 

It is obvious that there is a major break- 
down between the American shipping lines 
and the American exporter and importer. It 
is most im t that this breech be 
patched up at the earliest possible date. 

The poten’ for a sound public relations 
program for the shipping industry is great. 
Here are a few items that could and should 
be widely publicized. In this day of in- 
creasing concern about the balance of pay- 
ments, it is interesting to note that as far 
back as 1959, American flag vessels elther 
earned or avoided disbursement in foreign 
exchange balances that year of $1 billion, 
Therefore, if there had been no merchant 
marine in 1959, the deficite in the balance 
of payments would have been $5 billion in- 
stead of $4 Dillion. A substained effort on 
the part of the American businessman to 
Ship American could have an even greater 
effect on the balance of payments and thus 
contribute significantly to our international 
economic position. 

The cost of shipping by sea has always been 
understressed. It costs something over $40 


The air rate runs over $1,700 per ton. 
takes 30 pounds of black oil to haul a ton 
freight across the Atlantic. It takes over 
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tons of aircraft fuel to do the same thing. 
These facts should be drummed into the ears 
of all potential shippers with unceasing 
vigor. There are many more examples, but 
these obvious ones should be enough to spur 
the imagination. 

There have been some notable efforts at 
improving the public relations aspects of the 
maritime industry, among them the ship 
adoption program, the essay contest, and 
Maritime Day poster contest sponsored by the 
Propeller Club, the international trade weeks, 
news letters, foreign trade counseling serv- 
ices, and the mobile trade fair exhibits 
abroad. Some of the building yards, par- 
ticularly those of Bethlehem and Newport 
News, have also chipped in with significant 
assistance in the public relations field. 

In the final analysis, however, the initia- 
tive must come from the individual shipping 
companies before they can hope to get the 
support of the American people for a revital- 
ized merchant marine. While there have 
been several efforts at group public rela- 
tions by the industry—the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines has done some 
excellent work—it appears that individual 
lines might have been placing too much 
reliance on a series of group efforts without 
really focusing attention on their own pro- 
gram. The strength of any group plan or 
program must come from a strong and yaried 
program by the individual companies. The 
experience gained by company practitioners 
can then reflect itself in a greater return 
from group efforts, 

The point to be stressed here is that a gi- 
gantic and challenging public relations task 
is confronting the maritime industry—both 
management and labor—and attention to its 
solution is long overdue. 


project must be approached realistically, and 
it must combine the best elements of sound 
public relations planning, financing, and 
excution. The responsibility for initiating 
such à program lies with the industry itself 
and with no one else. 

A successful public relations effort coupled 
with self-improvement in a multitude of 
other fields, should bring about a revived, 
healthy, and proud maritime industry ca- 
pable of serving the American businessman 
and the U.S. Government. The American 


hurled at the free world economy by com- 
munism. 


SBA Definitions 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us Members who opposed the Small 
Business Administration initially have 
ample room still to do so; namely, the 
unwarranted intrusion of the Federal 
Government into business operations, by 
making loans. In addition to criticism 
of such Government business endeavors 
being clearly unconstitutional we point- 
ed out that any such loanmaking func- 
tion would be like the camel getting his 
nose under the tent. 

Here is an interesting sidelight on this 
matter recently published in the Wall 
Street Journal. 


The editorial follows: 
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STRETCHABLE SMALLNESS 


Just how small is “small” is a question 
that seems to be giving the Small Business 
Administration a little trouble lately, 

Until last July 1, a “small” business eligi- 
ble to bid on certain Government research 
and development contracts—those set aside 
for bidding only by small firms—was defined 
as one with fewer than 500 employees, 

But in application that definition appar- 
ently didn't work out very well, for the SBA 
changed it. After July 1, it defined a emall 
business eligible to bid on such Federal work 
as one independently owned and operated, 
not dominant in its field, with an average 
revenue over 3 previous fiscal years not in 
excess of $1 million a year. 

That definition didn't work out very well 
either, Businesses, noting that research and 
development contracts for the Government 
often were highly complex and required ex- 
tensive facilities, complained that the $1 mil- 
lion ceiling was unrealistically low. 

Obligingly, the SBA now has removed the 
$1 million ceiling. It also rejiggered its defl- 
nition of “small” so that under one set of 
circumstances a firm bidding on these Goy- 
ernment contracts will be considered small 
if it has no more than 1,000 employees. But 
under another set of circumstances a firm 
will be defined as small if its employees do 
not number more than 500, 

Such are some of the small problems that 
arise when the Government tries to favor 
a particular, and particularly amorphous, 
group. We suppose coping with these meta- 
physical questions of definition helps explain 
why the once-temporary SBA, which in its 
early days had 14 fleld offices and 600 em- 
ployees, today boasts 60 offices and more 
than 3,000 employees, 

In any event, “small” turns out to be a 
pretty stretchable word, whether for measur- 
ing small business or its appointed shepherd, 


Hon. Sam M. Gibbons, of the New 10th 
Congressional District of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
noted with much interest a fine article 
in the St. Petersburg Times of August 
25 on my colleague in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Honorable Sam M. GIs- 
Bons, who represents Florida’s newly 
created 10th Congressional District which 
embraces Hillsborough County. 

The Times—one of Florida’s outstand- 
ing newspapers—makes clear that this 
new member of Florida's congressional 
delegation is proceeding aggressively in 
the finest traditions of public service as a 
freshman Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Although a “freshman” 
Representative Sam GIBBONS is a sea- 
soned legislator, having served 10 years 
in the Florida Legislature before coming 
to Washington, 6 years in the house and 
4 years in the senate. In addition, he 
brings to the House a fine military record, 
with heavy combat experience as a para- 
trooper in Europe during World War 
I—parachuting behind enemy lines with 
acai assault forces just prior to 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor the attached article entitled 
“A New Congressman’s Way,” which was 
published in the St. Petersburg Times 
magazine section, Sunday, August 25, 
written by Jerry Blizin of the Times’ 
staff 3 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

REPRESENTATIVE SAM GIBBONS; A New CON- 
GRESSMAN's WAY 
(By Jerry Blizin) 

Though he didn’t shout “Geronimo,” an 
ex-paratrooper named Sam M. Gmsons has 
Jumped into a political battlefield called the 
U.S. House of Representatives, landed on 
target and bounced back on his feet without 
any visible loss of aplomb. 

This is no simple task. For GIBBONS is a 
freshman Congressman—from a newly 
created district embracing his native Tampa. 
Tt has been said by no less an authority than 
Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York, chairman of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, that, “A freshman Congressman is a 
lost soul, He cannot find his way * * * he 
doesn’t know the rules and nobody bothers 
explaining them.” 

Tain't so in Sam Grmsons' case. First, the 
43-year-old Tampan has already had 10 years 
of experience in the Florida Legislature—6 
years in the house and 4 in the senate. 

Florida's legislative rules are quite similar 
to those of the House of Representatives and 
are based on Thomas Jefferson’s Manual of 
Rules. As a State senator generally classed 
with the urban minority, Grmzons had to 
know the rules to offset the controlling “pork 
chop gang.” It was Grssons who proposed 
and drafted Tampa's special urban renewal 
act. 

Of course, many freshmen in Congress 
have had similar backgrounds: training in 
law and State legislative experience. But 
many of them repose in obscurity, part of a 
435-Member House which acts as if it can 
get along just fine without freshmen. Some 
‘of these may be following the Sam Rayburn 
dictum: Don't try to go too fast * + if 
you want to get along, go along.” 

Grssons, though, has a cool confidence. 
Without being brash, he has been forward. 
But he’s acted within the rules of the game, 
. done his homework and, as a result, feels he 
enjoys the respect of his committee chair- 
men and fellow Members. 

He explains his attitude as the same ap- 
proach one takes to parachute jumping: 
“The whole thing is training * * * I be- 
lieve strongly in preparation, so when the 
time comes, you're ready.” 

Grssons has followed his philosophy. 
When he first arrived, he prepared flash cards 
so he could memorize the names and faces 
of his House colleagues; he carries home a 
briefcase full of committee reports at night. 

In the first few weeks of the 88th Congress, 
Gresons wearied of bickering among the 
members of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. When the hour rolled around for the 
House to go into session, he raised a point of 
order that the committee could no longer 
meet and stalked out on what he called 
“fililbustering that was beneath the dignity 
of the committee.” 

He's had his moments of chagrin, though. 
Dashing from an Agriculture subcommittee 
hearing in which he and Tampa witnesses 
won approval for the Upper Tampa Bay 
Watershed project, Gresons tried to get rec- 
ognized by Appropriations Chairman 
CLARENCE CANNON to testify in behalf of 
other public works projects. CANNON cut 
him off. 

“I guess he thought I was trying to debate 
with a witness,” Grspons says with a shrug. 
“But there were no hard feelings, Mr. 
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Cannon drinks a lot of orange juice in the 
cloakroom, and we talk quite a bit. He 
knows a lot about Florida.” 

Grssons landed what he thinks are pretty 


good committee assignments for a frosh—- 


Education and Labor, and House Adminis- 
tration. It's a bit unusual to obtain two 
assignments right off the bat. 

He and Georgia's PHIL LANDRUM are the 
only southerners on Education and Labor, a 
hard-working ‘committee generally regarded 
as “stacked” in favor of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, in sharp contrast to other 
major committees, which are dominated by 
conservatives. GIBBONS is the first Floridian 
on the committee. 

On the House Administration Committee, 
GIBBONS says he gets a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to learn the internal workings of the 
House. This is a so-called legislative over- 
sight” committee, before which other com- 
mittee chairmen bring their annual budgets. 
The committee also gets regular reports on 
the activities of each committee and settles 
disputed elections. All members are lawyers. 

Thus, Gresons thinks he's getting valuable 
indoctrination in a major legislative com- 
mittee, as well as on a key internal com- 
mittee of the House. 

He concedes that the way to advance in 
the House is to specialize. Appropriations is 
his first choice, This, of course, is one of 
the three most powerful House committees. 
Hence it is open only to the most senior 
Members of their anointed. 

Grssons is not sure what specialty he will 
ultimately pursue, but he knows the im- 
portance of carrying out his current assign- 
ments at peak efficiency. 

Sam GIBBONS has bucked the administra— 
tion on several bilis—he voted against the 
Area Redevelopment Act, moved to strike out 
several appropriations items. At the same 
time, he’s supported the President on key 
legislation such as the opening vote to per- 
manently enlarge the Rules Committee to 
crack its conservative stranglehold. 

But there's been no kickback on any of 
his votes. In fact, GIBBONS says, “There is 
less pushing leadership at the national level 
than there is at the State. We had more 
contact with the Governor in Tallahassee 
than you get with the administration here.” 

In the House, the administration checks its 
vote support through calls made by the whip 
and 18 regional assistants. 

Gresons has been to the White House to 
plead for the Four Rivers Basin (Green 
Swamp) flood control project and has been 
assured the President will budget this next 

He was amazed by the grasp JFK. 
had of this relatively minor project. 

Gmnors is no one-man-show Congressman. 
He delegates authority to a capable adminis- 
trative assistant, Hector Alcalde. Jim Mc- 
Gurk, press aid, helps keep GIBBONS abreast 
of the Florida news. 

There is general camaraderie with all mem- 
bers of the State delegation and GIBBONS says 
he’s received good cooperation from Repre- 
sentative WILLIAM C. Cramer, whose district 
used to include Tampa. 

Rangy, crewcut Sam GIBBONS finds it 
hardest to get used to the sheer size of the 
House. When he was in Tallahasse, he knew 
every legislator. “Here, it’s so large and so 
much is going on at the same time, that if 
5 spent all day, you couldn't get a grasp of 

t” 


Gmwærons has had three inside-the-United 
States “indoctrination” trips that the mili- 
tary services customarily give new House 
Members. He concedes there may be latent 
lobbying involved, but says all three trips 
were educational. On one jaunt, he and 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER were trapped 
briefily in a small elevator aboard the car- 
rier Enterprise. 

There have been the usual relocation prob- 
lems. Gmgoxs tried to rent his Tampa house 
furnished, finally had to store the furniture. 
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He found a house to rent in McLean, Va., 
after 10 days of pounding the pavement, 

Grssons rises at 6 a.m., tries to get to the 
office before 9, and returns home by 7 pm. 

Does the Senate loom in his ambitions? 
“I might take a crack at it someday,” GIB- 
BONS says, adding he would never run against 
Senators SPESSARD HOLLAND and GEORGE 
SMATHERS. 

Sam GIBBONS thinks there are many ways 
in which congressional action could be 
speeded up—going into session earlier in the 
day (Congress convenes at noon); using elec- 
tric voting machines; more modern proce- 
dures, He finds that in some ways the House 
is more archalc than the State legislature— 
noisy behavior on the floor (GIBBONS sits in 
the front row so he can hear); an equal 
volume of noise from the gallertes. He'd like 
to see galleries glassed off, and television 
cameras brought in to cover regular House 
sessions. 

“The hams in Congress would soon be ex- 
posed," Grssons thinks, adding that sessions 
in the House would improve in quality and 
brevity. 


In all, the man from Florida's 10th Con- 
gressional District shows very little freshman 
itch. A guy who jumped behind enemy lines 
just prior to D-day, Sam GIBBONS has simply 
traded his combat boots for legislative shoes. 


Sheboygan Press Backs Home Rule for 
the District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sheboy- 
gan Press has added its editorial voice 
to the many that have been calling for 
self-government for the District of Co- 
lumbia. I include this editorial to re- 
emphasize that fair play toward the citi- 
zens of our Capital City is a matter of 
concern to the home folks: 

GOVERNMENT WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 

Congressman HENRY S. Reuss, of Wiscon- 
sin’s Fifth Congressional District, is con- 
cerned because the so-called home rule bill 
is bottled up in one of the congressional 
committees, dominated as are most congres- 
sional committees by members from the 
South. He Insists that a great injustice is 
being done to the citizens who live within 
the District of Columbia; we agree with him. 

When our Nation was established, there 
was no permanent seat of government. In 
1790, by: congressional action, a commission 
was established of which George Washington 
was a member. This commission selected 
a tract of land along the Potomac River—10 


eral Government by the two States. In 1846, 
the land south of the river was re-ceded to 
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Virginia, leaving the District of Columbia 
at about 70 square miles. 

Various forms of government have been 
tried in the District of Columbia. In 1878, 
Congress destroyed the last vestige of repre- 
sentative government in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. It established a commission consisting 
of two members appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate and an Army 
Officer assigned by the Secretary of War. 
But Congress itself acts as a city council, 
determines the final District budget, passes 
on the myriad of little things on which the 
typical city council passes. Half of the ap- 
proved expenditures come from Cengress, 
the other half from real estate taxes on non- 
governmental property in the District. But 
no elections are held in the District, the resi- 
dents retaining their legal residence in the 
States from which they come, All civic and 
educational functions are subject to com- 
mission approval. All observers agree that 
the District schools, in which Negro children 
are now in the majority, need massive im- 
provement and support. Slum clearance 
programs could be justified within a short 
distance of the Capitol but Congress says 
“No” and the residents have no vote in the 
matter. 

We agree with Congressman Reuss and 
wish him success in getting the home rule 
bill out of committee. The District of Oo- 
lumbia government is, in our opinion, out 
of harmony with the Nation whose Govern- 
ment is therein located. 


Telstar and “Town Meeting of the 
World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
July 1962, Telstar, the first communica- 
tions satellite capable of transmitting 
a television signal, was put into orbit. 
It was suggested then, as it had been 
shortly after the Atlantic cable was laid, 
that these two physically separated 
worlds would have little to say to each 
other. This shortsighted notion was 
again disproved this summer when the 
Columbia Broadcasting System cele- 
brated the first anniversary of the new 
era of intercontinental television with 
“Town Meeting of the World,” on which 
former Prime 


Jean Monnet of France, and Heinrich 
von Brentano of Germany discussed 
some of the most critical issues of our 
time. 

The “Town Meeting of the World” was 
first proposed last October by Dr. Frank 
Stanton, president of CBS, who noted 
the opportunity for the creation of a 
new form of journalism with a world 
dimension. His initiative and perserver- 
ance, and the resourcefulness and imagi- 
nation of the executive producer, Fred 
W. Friendly, contributed enormously to 
this historic landmark in global com- 
munications. The broadcast, all con- 
cerned frankly admitted, was an ex- 
periment. But so was Joseph Henry’s 
laboratory telegraph in 1831; Morse’s fa- 
mous Washington-to-Baltimore trans- 
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mission— What hath God wrought“ 
of 1843; and Guglielmo Marconi’s first 
transatlantic wireless transmission in 
1896. And as with these experiments it 
established the precedent for, and the 
promise of, the future. 

The problems faced in presenting this 

electronic town meeting were political 
as well as technical. It is rather ironic 
to recall that in 1938, even on the day 
Anschluss was proclaimed, CBS broad- 
cast a World News Roundup from Berlin 
and Vienna as well as London, Paris, 
Rome, and Washington; and yet, because 
of the French refusal to make their 
transmitting and receiving facilities 
available, the “Town Meeting of the 
World” was seen, live, only in the United 
States. A broadcast designed to promote 
understanding between peoples and na- 
tions was unfortunately blacked out in 
Europe. 
This kind of setback is a transitory 
phenomenon. It in no way dims the 
CBS achievement, nor will it hold back 
the future of worldwide television com- 
munications. I congratulate those pio- 
neers here and in Europe who made this 
broadcast possible, and because of the 
historic nature of this event ask unani- 
mous consent to be printed in the RECORD 
samples of critical acclaim which come 
from newspapers and magazines across 
the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Town MEETING or THE Won 
(Excerpts from comment in the press) 
United Press International, Rick Du Brow: 

“CBS is to be highly congratulated for not 
merely utilizmig Telstar on matters like 
new transmissions, but for leading in crea- 
tive satellite broadcasting.” 

Syndicated, New York World Telegram and 
other newspapers, Inez Robb: “When time 
ran out on the first ‘Town Meeting of the 
World’ the other night my impulse was to 
stamp my feet, beat my hands together and 

„More! More!“ 

Columbia Broadcasting System, with an 
assist from Telstar II (and despite a desist 
from Gen. Charles de Gaulle), has given the 
world an extraordinary sample of the illumi- 
saps dha AES ROTE pm cen 
ing of four international 

Time: “As a suggestion of what might 
be—future international colloquies drawing 
continents together—CBS'’s program could 
not have been more impressive. CBS swiftly 
announced plans to stage similar meetings 
four times a year.” 

Washington Post, lead editorial: “The first 
use of Telstar for a Town Meeting of the 
World,’ with Dwight D. Eisenhower, Anthony 
Eden, Jean Monnet, and Heinrich Von 
Brentano participating, disclosed the excit- 
ing possibilities of this device for the forma- 
tion of world opinion * * * possessed other 
virtues that recommend its frequent repeti- 
tion in a world that needs to hear dispassion- 
ate and friendly discussion of the problems 
of greater Western unity.” 

Washington Star, Bernie 
terribly impressive show.” 

Los Angeles Times, Aleene MacMinn: 
“Television, which often records history, 
made history Wednesday morning when CBS 
presented a Town Meeting of the World,’ 
the first instantaneous hookup between na- 
tions utilizing the Telstar communications 
satellite.” 

Hollywood Citizen-News, Arlene Garber: 
“It was a wonderful example of network 


television operating in the public interest 
on & global scale.“ 
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Chicago Daily News, Terry Turner: “As 
far as the American television audience was 
concerned, the CBS-TV ‘Town Meeting of 
the World’ Wednesday was an overwhelming 
success, filled with the magic of excitment 
at television history being made a 
superb hour of television.” 

Chicago’s American, Bill Irvin: “The tele- 
cast was a milestone in world communica- 
tions, foreshadowing the day when world 
leaders may hold high-level diplomatic con- 
ferences via transatlantic TV and when the 
man on the street anywhere can question 
directly leading statesmen on international 
problems.” 

Cleveland Press, Bill Barrett: 

cations are breathtaking.” 

Detroit Free Press, Bettelou Peterson: 

“CBS, which originated the idea and put the 
program together, as a salute to the anni- 
versary of the first Telstar broadcast, can be 
proud of the 

Boston Traveler, Eleanor Roberts: "Town 
Meeting’ was a landmark in television prog- 
ress. It's gratifying to learn that CBS-TV 
plans another program of the same type in 
the near future.” 

Albany Times-Union, Chan L. Turner: 
“This show represents a real communications 
breakthrough. Congratulations to CBS for 
bringing it off and we can all hope that, as 
Mr. Cronkite predicted, such a format will be 
used in the future for settlement rather than 
just for discussion, of worldwide problems.” 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Harry Harris: “An 
impressive milestone in the history of trans- 
atlantic television was achieved on Telstar’s 
first anniversary by CBS Town Meeting of 
the World,’ aired live—as scheduled and 
without a hitch—at 12:20 pm. Wednesday 
and repeated on tape at 7:30 p.m.” 

Baltimore Sun, Donald Kirkley: “ “Town 
Meeting of the World’ was a smashing suc- 
cess despite the churlish obstruction placed 
in the way by the French Government. To 
begin with, It was a experience for 
those who watched the live spacecast via 
Telstar II on CBS—-TV in midday; here was 
history in the making, regardless of what 
was said by the distinguished participants 
in the five-way discussion. This was a proj- 
ect long planned by Dr. Frank Stanton, 
president of CBS, but he would be the first 
to point out that credit is by a small 
army of people, in and outside television, 
who made it possible.” 

Montreal Star, Pat Pearce: “Whatever the 
content, the program itself was historic. 
CBS deserves every kudos for doing it, for 
doing it live, and for repeating it in the eve- 

New York Times, Jack Gould: 


CBS president, that a two-way hookup of 
continents would dramatize the potential of 
international TV in helping unite peoples 
and countries.” 

New York Journal-American, Atra Baer: 
“Telstar’s tremendous potential—and the 
fear of that potential harbored in some quar- 
ters—was proven beyond question yesterday 
— ing beamed its first ‘Town Meeting of the 

orld.’ 


“The impli- 


The Cross-Florida Barge Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD an editorial, entitled “The 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal,” which ap- 
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peared in the Monthly Reporter of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 


THE CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL: A STITCH 
IN TIME 


The President's message to re- 
questing an appropriation of $1 million, in 
the current fiscal year to begin the construc- 
tion of the long-authorized waterway which 
is to connect the barge channel systems of 
the Mississippi Valley and gulf areas with 
those of the Atlantic seaboard, largely be- 
cause, as he states, of its value in the na- 
tional defense, is destined to be an historic 
document. p 

It is a fixed policy of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress to refrain from sug- 
gesting to Congress or the Executive any pri- 
ority for any one of its endorsed projects over 
any other such. However, once such an en- 
dorsed project has been duly authorized by 
Congress, and funds for its construction 
have been requested by the Executive, it 
becomes appropriate to call to the attention 
of our readers certain pertinent facts. 

This project has been examined and stud- 
ied by the projects committee of this nation- 
wide tion and has been endorsed 
by them and (among others) urged upon the 
Federal Government for decades, not only 
because of its evident economic value to the 
Nation, but because it is an essential reserve 
in our defense potential. A glance at this 
aspect of its history is in order. 

Before De Soto discovered the Mississippi, 
he discovered something else on his long 
march up from Florida—the mountain bar- 
rier of the Appalachians which, as both 
French and Spanish were soon to learn, ef- 
fectively separated the midcontinent from 
the Atlantic area. In less than 25 years after 
the discovery of the Mississippi, the Spanish 
realized that the political integrity of any 
sovereignty which might be established over 
this part of the New World would ultimately 
depend upon an easy and unfailing means 
for transport and communication around 
this barrier. The rail- and roadways which 
have pierced it today have reduced it only 
in degree, It continues to impose the eco- 
nomic necessity for ocean transport of bulk 
cargoes through the narrow strait between 
Florida and Cuba, a recourse which an enemy 
has once before and may yet again deny us. 
This necessity constantly increases with the 
growth of our population. 

The year 1567 saw Philip II of Spain di- 
recting his Governor at St. Augustine to 
search for a water route across Florida to tie 
together the Spanish dominions on the gulf 
with those on the Atlantic. 

Considerably later, during British domi- 
mance, it is the commander of the English 
fleet in the gulf who is urging the Admiralty 
to cause this waterway to be constructed. 

Later still, President Andrew Jackson was 
to send a message to Congress stressing the 
need for this inland water route to strength- 
en our Union and to promote its economy. 
The project thus became the first waterway 
to be surveyed by the Corps of Engineers. 

But it was a little over a hundred years 
thereafter before, in 1942, it was authorized 
by a special act of Congress “to promote the 
national defense.” However, the exigencies 
of World War I, then in progress, prevented 
its construction at that time. As a result 
there followed the bitter lesson of the de- 
struction of our coastal merchant fleet by 
enemy submarines, the death of more than 
a thousand of our merchant seamen, and 
the menace of a critically weakening trans- 
port capability; a lesson which, according 
to a later report by the Chief of Engineers 
to the Secretary of Defense, would have been 
unnecessary had this inland trunk route for 
cargo been available. 

The national character of the project is 
evident. There can be no doubt that in time 
it will transit annually in times of peace a 

rivaling if not exceeding any such 
artery in the world. 
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But the Impressive economic aspect of this 
connection of the midcontinent and Atlantic 
barg channels is overshadowed by its es- 
sentiality as an element in our defense trans- 
portation. 

The current military policy of the United 
States is soundly based on the assumption 
that the continuing threat of war which 
hangs over America may not be withdrdwn 
within the foreseeable future, if ever. Also 
that we must be prepared with preponderant 
strength to wage either conventional or nu- 
clear war. Cuba may well remain a perma- 
nent outpost of one or another of the great 
communistic powers, The political climate 
south of us affords ground for apprehension. 
Under these circumstances, prudence re- 
quires that we cure now this weakness in our 
capability for internal emergency transport. 


Recognition of Red Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. LAUSCHE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, in 
order that Members of the Congress and 
others may have an opportunity to read 
and evaluate the contents of a release 
recently issued by the Committee Against 
the Recognition of Red Hungary, I ask 
unanimous consent that the release be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN ETHNIC-EXILE ORGANIZATIONS OP- 
POSE .CHANGE IN HUNGARIAN RELATIONS 
WASHINGTON, August 24, 1963.—In a meet- 

ing at Washington today representatives of 

major American ethnic and exile organiza- 
tions expressed their strong opposition to 
any change in diplomatic relations between 
the United States and the Communist Gov- 
ernment of Hungary and stated that in spite 
of repeated denials by the Department of 

State evidence has consistently developed 

over the past 2 years to indicate that the 

United States and Communist Hungary plan 

to resume full diplomatic relations in the 

near future. 

Spokesmen for the national ethnic-exile 
groups were Bela Bachkal, national secre- 
tary, American-Hungarian Federation; 
Christopher Emmet, chairman, American 
Friends of the Captive Nations; Monsignor 
Bela Varga, chairman, Hungarian Commit- 
tee; Stefan Korbonsk!i, Assembly of Captive 
European Nations; Monsignor John Balku- 
nas, chairman, Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent; Paul 
Deac, executive secretary, National Con- 
federation of American Ethnic Groups; and 
Horace E. Henderson, chairman, Committee 
Against the Recognition of Red Hungary. 
Claiming to represent the vast majority of 
some 24 million citizens and their families 
of European origin, as well as the exilé orga- 
nizations from the 9 captive nations of East 
Europe, a vigorous protest has been lodged 
with the Department of State, the executive 
branch of the Government and with Mem- 
bers of Congress in opposition to the pro- 
posed “normalization” of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Red Hungary. 

The Washington meeting outlined the as- 
sembled organizations’ beliefs that negotia- 
tions were continuing between the United 
States and Hungary toward full diplomatic 
relations based on the following develop- 
ments: 
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1, In May 1962, the London Economist re- 
ported that a deal“ was in the making be- 
tween the United States and Hungary which 
would involve the abandonment of the U.S. 
position in opposition to the seating of the 
Hungarian delegation in the U.N. in exchange 
for Soviet acquiescence in the election of 
U Thant as U.N. Secretary General, And it 
reported that in December 1961 the Hun- 
garian Government let it be known that it 
was willing to permit Cardinal Mindszenty 
to leave Hungary in exchange for (a) full 
American diplomatic recognition, (b) the 
definitive acceptance of Hungarian creden- 
tials in the UN., and (c) the elimination of 
the Hungarian issue from the U.N. agenda. 
The Department of State said the Economist 
report was not true and denied that negotia- 
tions were taking place toward the restora- 
tion of full diplomatic relations with Com- 
munist Hungary and stated there was no 
change in U.S, policy on Hungary. 

2. In February 1963, Members of Congress 
were assured by the Department of State that 
“there had been no change in our policy on 
Hungary” (Senator, Dopp, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, May 20, 1963). 

3. Yet in May 1963, the Department of- 
State circulated among Members of Congress 
an undated memorandum entitled a Re- 
port on the Changing Situation in Hungary” 
obviously for the purpose of preparing the 
way for a change in national policy without 
stating what, how, or why. The report goes 
to some length outlining the background of 
relations between the United States and 
Hungary and in detail cites a “General Am- 
nesty of March 22, 1963" and “Other Meas- 
ures of Moderation” with the following con- 
clusion: “The foregoing developments and 
policy shifts in Hungary should be viewed 
objectively and in proper perspective. As- 
sessed by Western democratic standards, the 
changes may appear as limited concessions 
to the rights and interests of the Hungarian 
people since Hungary continues to be a Com- 
munist state within the Soviet bloc. But 
present conditions are a decided improve- 
ment over those that prevailed during the 
Rakosi era or in the early aftermath of the 
1956 revolution. It is also clear that the 
present situation of the Hungarian people 
is relatively better than that of the peoples 
in other Soviet bloc countries except 
Poland.” 

4. Then in June 1963, without advising the 
Congress or the public of its intentions, the 
United States dropped its 7-year-old cam- 
paign to keep the U.N. General Assembly 
from accepting the credentials of the Hun- 
garian delegation and the Credentials Com- 
mittee of the United States did not make 
its usual motion that the General Assembly 
take no action on the Hungarian credentials. 
The oreas of the United States ab- 


5. In reply to strong objections from Mem- 
bers of Congress to this change in national 
policy and the proposed normalization of 
relations, Assistant Secretary of State Fred- 
erick G. Dutton replied on June 18, 1963: 
“Recent developments in Hungarian affairs 
do not, in fact, involve any question of rec- 
ognition or resumption of diplomatic rela- 
tions. * * * It is the Department's view 
that the reduction of bilateral relations to 
minimal levels after the events of 1956 and 
the pressures brought to bear on the Hun- 
garian Government in the U.N, over the same 
extended period have served a useful pur- 
pose. * * * The future course of U.S. bilat- 
eral relations with Hungary will depend on 
many factors and developments, and we do 
not anticipate any dramatic or sudden 
changes in this record. * * * The Depart- 
ment has no plan to send a Minister to 
Budapest at this time.” 

6. Yet a similar letter was written by Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary Richard H. Davis on 
July 26, 1963, using the same words yet elimi- 
nating all reference to the appointment of a 
Minister and adding that “the amnesty as 
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well as a number of other measures taken 
by the H Government over the past 
2 years refiect a significant amelioration of 
conditions in Hungary it is a basic 
U.S. concern to utilize all appropriate 
opportunities for maintaining and broaden- 
ing U.S. contacts with these peoples, for 
manifesting continuing interest in their wel- 
fare, and for making the U.S. presence and 
influence felt in that area in as many effec- 
tive ways as possible.” 

7. On August 9, 1963, the New York Times 
reported from Washington that the “United 
States and Hungary prepare to renew nor- 
mal ties soon.” It reported that “plans were 
underway to send a new Minister to head the 
American mission in Budapest’ and that 
“cautious explorations have been initiated by 
the State Department in the belief that 
Eastern European countries are genuinely 
eager to adopt a friendlier attitude toward 
the West.“ 

8. Also on August 9, 1963, the Washington 
Evening Star reported that “despite State De- 
partment denials, a firm bellef prevailed in 
diplomatic circles that the United States and 
Communist Hungary will resume full rela- 
tions, probably by the end of this summer.” 
It also reported that the State Department 
although repeatedly denying reports from 
various European capitals “has confirmed 
through its official spokesmen that contacts 
with the government of Premier Janos Kadar 
were established some time ago. This was 
done through the U.S. Legation in Budapest 
aimed at what the diplomatic language calls 
‘normalization’ of relations.” And that 
“there were private hints that Washington 
is preparing some kind of a deal 
which would go beyond the lifting of restric- 
tions and would also include sending a full- 
fledged Minister to head the U.S. mission in 
Budapest.” With reference to the removal 
of Cardinal Mindszenty from the American 
Legation in Budapest to Rome, the report 
said Cardinal Mindszenty “refused and said 
that he believes his place Is with his flock.” 

9. Radio Budapest has recently reported 
that Under Secretary of State Averell Harri- 
man conferred three times with Communist 
Boss Janos Kadar in Moscow. 

The ethnic-exile organizations in session in 
Washington strongly assert that the posi- 
tions taken by the Department of State as a 
basis for examination of relations between 
the United States and Communist Hungary 
are questionable and debatable. Their 
sources of information and contacts with 
persons in Hungary does not confirm the as- 
sumptions taken in the official positions of 
the Department, As recently as 1960, the 
official position of the Department was that 
there had been no convincing confirmation 
of announced amnesties by the Communist 
regime and that all protestations to the con- 
trary, the Hungarian people continued to live 
under a repressive regime installed and 
maintained by the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union. Yet today it is asserted that an- 
nounced amnesties and “measures of mod- 
eration” by the same Kadar who was the 
“Butcher of Budapest” is a reliable basis for 
full American recognition of the Communist 
Hungarian government. These American 
and exile leaders from Hungary, with friends 
and relatives still in Hungary, and who con- 
tinue to fight for the freedom of their home- 
land, strongry contest any assumption of 
conditions warranting the accord of respec- 
table status and international prestige to the 
Communist government of Hungary. They 
collectively deny that there has been any 
substantial change in the totalitarian Com- 
munist dictatorship over the Hungarian peo- 
ple and they strongly oppose the restoration 
of full diplomatic recognition to Red Hun- 
gary. It is their belief that the Hungarian 
people oppose any such action by the U.S. 
Government. They believe that should nor- 
mal diplomatic relations with Hungary be 
restored that the 100 million people still in 
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Communist captivity in Europe will feel that 
the United States has violated its self-pro- 
claimed devotion to the principle of self- 
determination. It will be interpreted that 
sheer expediency and not dedication-to prin- 
ciple determines the policies of the United 
States. It will stand as an indication that 
the status quo in East Europe has been rec- 
ognized by the United States and the West- 
ern Powers. It will demoralize the captive 
peoples and thus weaken an essential deter- 
rent aggressiveness in Europe. 

The respective representatives thus assem- 
bled in Washington on August 24, 1963, 
strongly protest the proposed normalization 
of diplomatic relations between the United 
States and Communist Hungary. They peti- 
tion the Government of the United States, 
and its representatives, to resolutely main- 
tain the principle of self-determination and 
freedom for all peoples. They humbly re- 
quest the Government of the United States 
to continue to withhold the establishment 
of full normal diplomatic relations with the 
Communist government of Hungary until it 
complies with the resolutions of the United 
Nations and restores to the Hungarian people 
their right to self-determination and freedom 
as an inylolate principle which the United 
States will never compromise. 


Practice or Just Preach Fiscal 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, fiscal self- 
discipline, like dieting, takes willpower 
and effort. Good intentions must be 
backed up by performance. 

Almost everyone in and out of Govern- 
ment knows that we must balance the 
budget, cut the debt, and reduce the 
taxes. All of this assumes reduced Fed- 
eral spending. For political reasons the 
President and his congressional leaders 
will not practice what they preach. In- 
stead, spending is increased while tight 
budgets and fiscal integrity are preached. 
Performance does not match the talk and 
the promises. 

The following Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial puts this matter in interesting 
prespective: i 

RESTRICTIVE DIETS AND HEALTHY GROWTH 

Anyone who's ever been faced with the 
problem of unhealthy overweight discovers 
that the doctors are all agreed on the cure. 
What the patient needs to do is go on a 
restrictive diet. 

The trouble is that a restrictive diet quite 
often brings pangs in the stomach, moments 
of dizziness and days of seeming weakness. 
So it's easy to understand why people put 
off the cure hoping for some magic remedy 
that will restore good health without re- 
stricting the pleasures of the table. 

By the same token, we find it possible to 
understand why successive administrations 
have tried just about every measure imagin- 
able to deal with this country’s dollar prob- 
lem except to adopt the regimen which all 
the experts—be they liberal or conservative 
economists—agree would be the real cure. 

For example, President Kennedy agrees 
that one way to help the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem would be to cut down on the 
Government's own huge outpayments of dol- 
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lars. But while he is willing to trim this 
slightly, he is unwilling to make any sub- 
stantial cuts which would restrict his desired 
foreign ald program. 

Again, the President’s economic advisers 
will agree that restrictive monetary and 
budget policies—allowing interest rates to 
rise and halting the creation of new dollars 
to finance budget deficits—could make a 
radical improvement in our international 
accounts. Such measures would work in 
many ways: They would increase foreign 
confidence in the dollar, decrease the flow 
of capital abroad, increase the flow of foreign 
capital from abroad, and so on. 

But here too the curative measures, which 
almost, everyone agrees on as a matter of 
economic therapy, are resisted out of fear 
that they will cause pangs in the domestic 
economy. They would, so it is thought, 
curtail the economic growth by which the 
administration sets such store. Or at least 
they might take some of the bloom off the 
boom, and that at a time when an election is 
approaching. 

Now it is possible that some of these things 
might happen. Allowing a general rise in 
interest rates (short-term rates have been 
nudged up somewhat) to attract foreign 
capital, or keep domestic capital home, does 
also mean a rise in interest rates within the 
U.S. economy. This could have the effect of 
postponing some projects presently planned 
on the basis of lower interest rates, especially 
those of a speculative character. 

A reduction in the Government’s deficit 
would also not pass unfelt. Obviously some 
of its spending projects too would have to 
be postponed until another day, and this 
would mean that some segments of the econ- 
omy, especially those highly dependent on 
the Government, might not find things as 
happy as otherwise. 

But it doesn't follow that these effects 
would be as painful as the fearful think. 
They never have been for the nations which 
have followed these so-called restrictive 
policies in order to restore the necessary 
health to their currencies. 

The reason for this, it seems to us, is not 
obscure. A sound regimen, whether in eco- 
nomics or any other of the affairs of men, is 
the surest provider of economic health and 
continued growth. When a nation has a cur- 
rency which its own people, and people be- 
yond its borders, will trust and depend upon 
then it has the best basis for a prosperous 
country. 

And the converse of this is certainly plain. 
Whatever passing discomfort this country 
might feel from a restrictive diet is nothing 
compared to the danger to its growth and 
prosperity from an indulgence that threat- 
ens the health of the dollar. 


Untrammeled Power Embodied in the 
Civil Rights Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
George Todt, in writing for the Los An- 
geles Herald-Examiner, has prepared an 
excellent article on an important ad- 
dress which recently was delivered by 
the Honorable John C. Satterfield, who 
was president of the American Bar As- 
sociation in 1961-62. I ask unanimous 
consent that Mr. Todt's article, dated 
August 28, 1963, and entitled “Trojan 


` 
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Horse of 1963,“ be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Grorce Topr’s OPINION: Trojan. HORSE OF 
1963 


“Never in the history of nations governed 
by elected officials has the head of any state 
demanded naked untrammeled power as is 
embodied In this (Civil Rights) Act, except 
when such state was upon the verge of be- 

a dictatorship.”"—John C. Satterfield, 
president, American Bar Association in 1961- 
62. 


Today a cheering, emotional mob is march- 
ing on Congress in the Nation's Capital and 
it threatens the very foundations of our 
limited constitutional Republic. 

There is considerably more to the shadowy, 
almost invisible forces behind the so-called 
Civil Rights Act than outwardly meets the 
eye. It is time to speak out frankly on this 
subject. What is the real score here? 

“When future generations look back 
through the eyes of history at this legisla- 
tion,” said former ABA president, John A. 
Satterfield, at the Army and Navy Club in 
Washington recently, “they will recognize 
10 percent civil rights and 90 percent exten- 
sion of raw Federal power. It is ‘The Tro- 
jan Horse of 1963'." 

TOTAL CONTROL? 

A careful analysis of the proposed legis- 

lation clearly demonstrates the fact that this 


bill is designed to establish unlimited Fed- . 


eral control over the States, business and— 
in many instances—private individuals. 

It seems apparent that the American peo- 
ple are being deliberately misled on this 
controversial matter. Under the guise of 
civil rights, this piece of legislation (S. 1731) 
is being presented as merely seeking to give 
the Negroes the rights to which they may 
hitherto have been denied. But this is only 
the gimmick to take our eye off the ball. 

What then, is the basic underlying purpose 
of the administration-backed legislation? 

“The proposed extension of Federal execu- 
tive and administrative control over business, 
industry, individual citizens, and the States 
by the package of legislation called the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963,” Satterfield pointed out 
in his hard-hitting address, “exceeds the sum 
total of all such extensions by all decisions 
of the Supreme Court and all acts of Con- 
gress from 1787 to June 19, 1963.” 

The eminent lawyer indicated that if the 
bill becomes enacted into law, the checks 
and balances set up by the Constitution of 
the United States will have been destroyed. 


CONTROLLED LIFE 


The 50 various States, themselves, will be- 
come little more than local government 
agencies, existing as appendages of the cen- 
tral government—and iargely subject to its 
control. 

In reality, this legislation assumes a totally 

National Government with unend- 
ing authority to intervene in all private af- 
fairs among men—and to control and adjust 
property relationships in accordance with the 
judgment of Government personnel. 

Under such circumstances, It is manifestly 
impossible to preyent Federal intervention 
from an institutionalization of 
special privilege for political pressure groups. 
Is this to become our future concept of 
American democracy? 

Those of my readers who desire a free copy 
of Satterfield’s brilliant address may obtain 
it by request at the following address: Co- 
ordinating Committee for Fundamental 
American Freedoms, Suite 520, 301 First 
Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

No good American questions the right of 
all other citizens to hear both sides of any 
controversial story. Or as many sides as may 
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be pertinent concerning informed contro- 
versy to which we are a component part. 
Let's read this revealing booklet. 

Few of us are against civil rights or free- 
doms within correct bounds for any of our 
fellow men. But thinking people do not set 
fire to the barn to roast a pig for dinner, 
The end does not always justify the means. 

In this case of the intended civil rights 
bill of 1963, many persons applaud the ulti- 
mate aims—but not the present methods 
proposed by the administration to obtain 
them. Shall we destroy our vaunted Ameri- 
can free enterprise system? 

A DICTATORSHIP 


The strong-arm methods and means advo- 
cated by proponents of the legislation, their 
camouflaged desire to turn the Federal Gov- 
ernment into something akin to dictatorship, 
is all too reminiscent of the Fabian ideology 
of the socialistic Americans for Democratic 
Action. George Orwell, here we come. 

One of the more painfully obvious mani- 
festations of the bill is that most of its chief 
proponents have been adept practitioners 
and followers of the ADA Iine—the so-called 
braintrust of the liberal establishment 
today. 

Let's hear from typical American Joe 
Doakes on this controversy. 


Resolution by the Association of Retired 
Railroad Employees, Roanoke, Va., 
July 22, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted to report that the Association of 
Retired Railroad Employees of Roanoke, 
Va., has adopted a resolution endorsing 
H.R. 21, the Bow bill for medical care 
for the aged, and I include a copy of the 
resolution with my remarks: 

RESOLUTION BY THE ASSOCIATION OF RETIRED 
RAILROAD EMPLOYEES, ROANOKE, VA., JULY 
22, 1963 
Whereas we are of the opinion that health 

care for the aged among our own people 18 

a recognized problem that should be solved 

by providing such medical health care; and 

Whereas we have given careful considera- 
tion to a bill introduced by Oongressman 
Kuve of California, being H.R. 3920 and cited 
as a bill to provide, under the social security 
program, for payment of hospital and related 
services to aged beneficiaries; and 

1. We are of the opinion that the provi- 
sions of H.R. 3920 can be obtained only at 
the price of certain freedom; and 

2. That we are not prepared to pay the 
price nor to saddle future generations with 
the denial of such freedom; and 

3. That while we speak of the freedom of 
others in the world we should constantly 
resist surrendering our own freedom; and 

4. That we believe H.R. 3920 is a dis- 
8 against soclal security workers; 
an 


5. We feel that H.R. 3920 would establish 
a form of dictatorship in matters pertaining 
to health insurance, hospital and medical 
care, the operation of hospitals, and the 
practice of medicine; and 

Whereas we have given careful considera- 
tion to the provisions of a bill introduced by 
the Honorable Franx T. Bow, being H.R. 21 
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and cited as Health Insurance Benefits Act 
of 1963; and 
6. We fined that H.R. 21 does not contain 
any of the serious objections found in H.R. 
3920; and 
7. That H.R, 21 will distribute the cost 
equally among those best able to pay, while 
at the same time it will benefit those least 
able to pay; and 
8. That H.R. 21 is more comprehensive, 
with greater coverage, both as to benefi- 
claries and medical services; and 
Whereas H.R. 21 will benefit retired rail- 
road workers as well as others, and will in 
effect be equivalent to an Increase in railroad 
retirement annuities, while at the same time 
it will not cause the railroad retirement fund 
to suffer, but on the other hand will help to 
solve a problem brought about by drastic 
reduction in the total number of active rall- 
road workers throughout the Nation; and 
Whereas H.R. 21 was unanimously en- 
dorsed by the Association of Retired Railroad 
Employees, Roanoke District, at a meeting on 
Thursday, July 18, 1963, and the policy com- 
mittee directed to draw up the resolutions 
contained herein: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the bill introduced by the 
Honorable Frank T. Bow, being H.R. 21, and 
cited as the Health Insurance Benefit Act of 
1963 is hereby strongly endorsed by the Asso- 
ciation of Retired Railroad Employees, 
Roanoke District, and we strongly urge that 
the Congress of the United States enact it 
into law; be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. Wilbur D. Mills, chairman, Ways 
and Means Committee; Hon. Frank T. Bow, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Hon. 
Harry F. Byrd, U.S. Senator, Washington, 
D. C.; Hon. A. Willis Robertson, U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C.; Hon. Richard H. Poff, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Mr. 
Geo. Finnigan, president, National Railroad 
Pension Forum, Chicago, Ni.; Mr. Robert W. 
Fry, president, American Association of Re- 
tired Persons, Roanoke chapter, Roanoke, 
Va.; Dr. Earl R. Glendy, president, Roanoke 
Academy of Medicine, Roanoke, Va, 
V. M. HEAZEL, 
Chgirman. 
A. A. AKERS, 
Cochairman, Policy Committee. 


Stewart Udall Is the Administration’s 
Leader of Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the exceptional executive guidance of 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall 
has assisted the administration of Presi- 
dent Kennedy in becoming foremost in 
the history of the United States in sea- 
shore conservation programs, 

His record of achievement, with the 


support of an administration and a Con- 


gress attuned to the growing importance 
of conservation of all of our natural re- 
sources, is recognized in the September- 
October edition of the magazine Listen, 
which featured his photograph on the 
cover, and an article captioned Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall—Builder of 
Monuments.” 

As author of the bill passed by the 87th 
Congress establishing a national sea- 
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shore recreation area on 8144 miles of 
Padre Island, off the Texas gulf coast, 
I am personally familiar with Secretary 
Udall’s strong and able advocacy of 
worthwhile conservation legislation. 

In fact, with his leadership, the 87th 
Congress exceeded all others in the Na- 
tion's history in preserving three mag- 
nificent national seashore recreational 
areas, one on Padre Island on the Gulf 
of Mexico coast, one on Cape Cod on 
the Atlantic coast, and at Point Reyes 
On the Pacific coast. Many other na- 
tional park and national monument bills 
are under consideration at this time. 
The future generations of this country 
are fortunate in haying Secretary Udall 
to protect their interests. 

Such achievement is made possible by 
all-out support by President Kennedy, 
who this month will visit several West- 
ern States to inspect and advance our 
National parks, seashores, 
areas, dams and power and redevelop- 
Ment projects. 

Texans are especially aware that with- 
Out the support of President Kennedy 
and Secretary Udall, the public would 
soon have found the beaches and dunes 
of Padre Island under fence, with wall- 
to-wall development. We are appreci- 
ative also of the fine support given to 
establishment of Old Fort Davis, high in 
the rugged Davis Mountains, as a na- 
tional historic site. Old Fort Davis is 
a pre-Civil War and post-Civil War 
frontier fort midway on the route from 
Carlsbad Cavern National Park on the 
North to Big Bend National Park on the 
South, and is already attracting many 
Visitors. It is the fort of the camel 
experiments of the 1850's and one of the 
forts of the Apache wars. 

Also in Texas, we are working for 
Preservation of a national monument at 
the Alibates Flint Quarries and Texas 
Panhandle Pueblo culture sites, near 
Amarillo. The quarries, mined for fiint 
to make weapons thousands of years ago, 
When mastodons roamed the Southwest, 
are near Amarillo, Tex., an area visited 
last year by Secretary Udall when he 
attended ground-breaking ceremonies 
for the Canadian River project, a Rec- 
lamation project, where his leadership 
ms also been of great assistance to my 

tate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle on Secretary Udall from Listen 
magazine, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor today by way of underscoring 
the great strides being made by this 
administration in preserving our nat- 
ural resources. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR UDALL— 
BUILDER OF MONUMENTS 
(By Francis A. Soper) 

Three centuries ago Sir Christopher Wren 
designed a new St. Paul's Cathedral in Lon- 
don following the great fire of 1666. Over 
the north door of this cathedral appears this 
famous inscription regarding his work: “If 
you would see his monument, look around.” 

In various parts of the United States a per- 
zon will one of these days be able to look 
around and see monuments to another build- 
er, one of a different sort, indeed, but a dedi- 
Cated builder nonetheless, 


wilderness- 
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This modern builder Is Stewart Udall, Sec- 
retary of the Interlor, whose personal pas- 
sion is to preserve nature unspoiled. In 
what he terms the “quiet crisis“ of our day 
he sees the beautiful open spaces of nature 
being swallowed up by the grinding wheels 
and massive progress of our mechanical age, 
leaving a shortege of “open and green space.” 

Since assuming his office early in 1961, this 
vigorous son of the outdoors has developed a 
multipronged program to conserve the re- 
sources of woodlands, mountains, seas, and 
deserts and to develop scenic areas for the en- 
joyment of all the people. 

He is convinced that “we are learning that 
the search of modern, urban man is not for 
new ways to conquer nature—but for ways 
to saye the beauty of the out-of-doors so 
that, to use Robert Frost's words, man can 
gain new insight from ‘country things.“ 

Nothing pleases Secretary Udall more than 
to find time to climb mountains himself, 
shoot rapids, and relax around an open camp- 
fire away from the rush of crowded concrete 
jungles. He believes in using and enjoying 
America's natural resources, and at the same 
time preserving them. 

His is the conviction expressed by that 
frontiersman, Robert W. Service, in “The 
Spell of the Yukon”: 


“The strong life that never knows harness; 
The wilds where the caribou call; 
The freshness, the freedom, the farness— 
O God! How I'm stuck on it all.” 


“We stand today at the open door of a 
new—and possibly final—opportunity,” the 
Secretary says. “Our land-use patterns will 
soon be fixed. What we save now will be 
all that is sayed. By our action, or inaction, 
we will determine whether our children will 
know the green and pleasant land which was 
our legacy.” 

And he goes on, “What we need now is 
a truly national program which affirms the 
worth of our yast land resources and pre- 
scribes solutions to prevent continued de- 
spoilment and promote the highest kinds 
of preservation.” 

To implement such a national program, 
this farsighted guardian of natural resources 
has developed and advocated the wilderness 
bill, now under consideration by Congress. 
The intent of this bill is to preserve free 
from commercial exploitation about 2 per- 
cent of our land and “leave it the way God 
made it.” 

One chief interest of Secretary Udall is the 
national park system. Under his prodding 
Congress has created three national sea- 
shores—Cape Cod on the east coast, Padre 
Island on the gulf coast of Texas, and Point 
Reyes on the Pacific coast. These constitute 
the first major additions to the park system 
in some 16 years. A host of other plans, 
both for expansion of national parks and for 
encouraging the States to expand their pub- 
lic recreation facilities, is underway. A 
dozen or 15 new national k pro; are 
being studied. All heme 

And he is a man in a hurry. “We lose a 
milion acres of open space annually to com- 
mercial and highway development, with the 
resultant diminishing of the qualities which 
formed our national character,” he declares. 
“We are working against the relentless tick- 
ing of the clock—time is against us in our 
efforts to preserve open space.” 

Furthermore, this effort is not all along 
traditional conservationist lines. Mr. Udall 
sees great natural value in our swamplands 
as preservers of wildlife and centers for na- 
ture study. He envisions, too, great strides in 
researching the untapped resources of our 
seas. Our knowledge in this area is very 
limited, he says. 

So, in his concept, conservation is defined 
broadly in the following way: “The wise use 
of our natural environment; it is, in the final 
analysis, the highest form of national 
thrift—the prevention of waste and despoil- 
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ment while preserving, improving, and re- 
newing the quality and usefulness of all our 
resources.” 

Nor do his wide-ranging convictions stop 
here, Though his official duties have to do 
with water, forests, minerals, parks, and wild- 
life, he is also deeply concerned with the 
physical fitness of the people who are to use 
and enjoy these natural resources. 

“One of the reasons I think America has 
emerged as a strong country is that we have 
had to be strong. We have had a big coun- 
try to conquer, and have had to be physically 
fit to conquer it. I think people are happiest 
when they are fit physically.” 

In advocating an adequate program of re- 
creation and exercise, especially in the out- 
doors, this national leader echoes Theodore 
Roosevelt, who declared, “I wish to preach, 
not the doctrine of ignoble ease, but the doc- 
trine of the strenuous life.” 

And such a life is not exclusively for adults, 
in the opinion of Secretary Udall. Youth 
today need to learn how best to utilize the 
outdoors in their own program of keeping 
physically fit, and to cultivate positive living 
habits in the face of a general tendency to 
“take things easy," for of what use will well- 
kept resources of nature be if the people are 
not in a position to enjoy them firsthand? 

In the early days of our Nation, he com- 
ments, men had to be more rugged physically. 
Today we have machines to do our work and 
to carry us around, so we have greater need 
for outdoor exercise. 

And as he speaks he looks up wistfully 
from the chair in which he is seated in his 


dge in Utah. Obviously, he 
would feel more at home climbing the moun- 
tainous heights or tramping the trails in the 
open. His lean, muscular build shows that 
he is advocating that which he knows best, 
True fitness results from a balanced ap- 
proach, according to the Secretary, having to 
do with the body, the mind, and the soul. 
Also there is a negative aspect about it—the 
leaving behind of those things which are 
harmful or destructive in order to gain the 
better overall positive purposes in life. We 
are much better off with clean habits,” he 
Observes. And his serious concern for the 
Welfare of youth shows up clearly as he goes 
on, “If young people start off right, they will 
T 
e” 


The importance of personal living habits 
and right mental attitudes, with spiritual 
undergirding, comes out again as Secretary 
of the Interior Udall concludes, “The future 
greatness of our country rests ultimately on 
what kind of individuals we are and whether 
each person achieves his own standard of ex- 
cellence.“ 

Indeed, if the Secretary’s ideals are fully 
developed, his “monuments” will be not only 
in the form of new national parks, preserved 
wilderness areas, and conserved natural re- 
sources, but also In the better health of our 
citizenry, the balanced growth of our young 
people, and a greater strength of our Nation 
as a whole. 


Federal Educational Efforts Wrong 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
edy of errors in Federal aid to education 
and federally forced integration may be 
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found in the impacted area schools 

situation. 

The Government, to force integration 
at and near military bases, is duplicating 
existing school facilities so that there are 
discriminatory advantages on the one 
hand and too many classrooms for chil- 
dren involved on the other. 

The following study by Jonathan 
Spivak in the Wall Street Journal is full 
of lessons to be learned but which prob- 
ably will pass unnoticed by many Gov- 
ernment administrators and legislators. 
These include: First, Federal aid is in- 
equitable; second, forced integration does 
not solve the problems underlying inte- 
gration; third, local control and opera- 
tion of schools is preferable to Federal 
control; fourth, school needs are cor- 
rectly assessed by local residents, incor- 
rectly assessed by Federal authorities; 
and fifth, Federal aid is more costly. 

These are but some of the legitimate 
criticisms disclosed in this article which 
follows: 

IMPACTED AREA SCHOOLS: THEIR INTEGRATION 
Is Provinc COSTLY, WASTEFUL, AND VEX- 
ING 

(By Jonathan Spivak) 

Fort RUCKER, Ala — When school bells 
ring this morning, some 1,200 white and 
Negro children will file into a spanking new 
$1,038,000 schoolhouse built on the base here 
by Uncle Sam this summer for the sake of 
integration. 

Meanwhile, a few hundred yards from the 
camp gates, a segregated public school, also 
costing $1 million and financed with Federal 
funds, will remain two-thirds empty. Most 
of its white students have been transferred 
to the Army school, in company with a hand- 
ful of Negro military dependents that previ- 
ously attended a local all-colored school. 
At most, it’s estimated only 30 Negro pupils 
at Fort Rucker will be enrolled in the new 
integrated school on post. 5 

“As & taxpayer, every time I think of the 
waste and expense it makes my blood boil,” 
exclaims one local resident. Such senti- 
ments, of course, are tinged with segregation- 
ist sympathies. But, surprisingly enough, 
similar opinions are expressed by many 
Washington officials involved in this Ken- 
nedy administration civil rights effort to pro- 
vide integrated schools for military depend- 
ents in the South. 

Besides Fort Rucker, new Government ele- 
mentary schools are opening today at Fort 
McClellan and Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., 
Fort Stewart and Robins Air Force Base, Ga., 
Fort Jackson and Myrtle Beach Air Force 
Base, S. O., and England Air Force Base, La. 
The total construction costs: $4,298,100, 

LIBERAL COMPLAINTS 


The undertaking was launched by former 
Health, Education, and Welfare Secretary 
Risicorr under the so-called impacted areas 

that provides Federal aid for con- 
struction and operation of public schools in 
districts burdened with a large proportion of 
Federal employees, civilian or military. 
Even before the present integration crisis, 
liberal Congressmen and civil righters had 
been complaining that the 13-year-old im- 
pacted program was funneling funds into 
segregated schools in the South. 

In „ last March Mr. Risicorr de- 
creed that federally aided schools near mili- 
tary installations must accept service de- 
pendents without discrimination by the fall 
of 1963 or the Department would build its 
own facilities on base. In addition, the Jus- 
tice Department has filed five suits seeking 
to achieve broader desegregation of the im- 
pacted areas program; the Government has 
won one and lost two decisions in lower 
courts. 
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At the time, Federal officials had no precise 
idea of what impact the Ribicoff 
might have, though they felt it would be 
substantial. But a subsequent Government 
survey revealed that partial desegregation 
had already occurred or suits were pending 
at local schools near 33 of 76 major southern 
bases. In addition, 13 bases had no Negro 
children in residence, and others were either 
too small to make school operations practi- 
cable or had no space available for a build- 
ing, such as the Charleston, S.C., Naval Base. 

This left, at the outside, a potential of 
32,000 military dependents who were attend- 
ing segregated off-base public schools. HEW 
planners hoped all of these schools could be 
persuaded to desegregate voluntarily. Those 
enrolling only 12,000 pupils complied, and 
the Department reluctantly concluded it 
would have to make good on its school con- 
struction threat. 


A SHORT SCHEDULE 


But present plans provide only a partial 
solution, Barring further integration gains, 
at least six more elementary schools and 
several high schools will be needed next 
year. Other problems are already being en- 
countered, 

More significantly, it won't be clear until 
all attendance figures are in how accurately 
HEW has calculated the military's school 
needs. The enrollment estimates of 4,620 
had to be made early in the spring for con- 
struction purposes before there was any firm 
knowledge of what effect summertime trans- 
fers would have on the number of school age 
dependents at individual bases. Officials are 
crossing their fingers that overcrowding or 
excess capacity won't become troublesome at 
some of the new schools. 

It’s likely, however, that whatever the final 
figures, the actual amount of integration 
achieved will be token. Last year, out of a 
total of 3,673 military pupils, only 112 were 
colored. For example, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, which has received a new $514,000 
school, had only three Negro school-age de- 
pendents in 1962. 

Other drawbacks to the program have be- 
come apparent. Some officials thought it 
would serve, at least In part, to punish seg- 
regation-minded southern schools by depriv- 
ing them of much needed Federal payments. 
But it has turned out that as long as military 
dependents are taught on base, local public 
school authorities can make sufficient cut- 
backs in their expenses to compensate for the 
loss of revenue. ` 

The cost to the Government is also sub- 
stantially increased. Outlays for operating 
the eight military schools are estimated at 
$1,528,277 in the coming school year, com- 
pared to $650,000 which would otherwise have 
been paid to local school districts for edu- 
cating these same students. ~ 

But perhaps the greatest irony, Govern- 
ment experts admit, is that there's no way to 
require military parents to send their off- 
spring to the integrated on-base schools. In 
fact, military commanders have been cau- 
tioned that it’s illegal to exert any compul- 
sion. While no major defections are antici- 
pated, if military parents do enroll their 
children in segregated public schools, im- 
pacted fund payments would have to be 
made as in the past. 

And, of course, since only elementary 
schools have been built at these bases, an 
estimated 2,000 or more high school students 
will continue to attend segregated off-base 
public schools. To make matters even more 
complicated, because of the technical basis 
of the Ribicoff ruling, the military schools 
will be open only to children living on post. 
Elementary school-age dependents residing 
off base must remain in all-white, or all- 
Negro public schools, eyen though there 
might be space available for them in the 
integrated on-base schools. 

Because of such complications, Federal 
officials would privately be overjoyed to 


chuck the whole school-building effort, if a 
way out could be found. 

“It’s sort of like opening a can of eels," 
comments one HEW expert. 

The most attractive avenue would be a 
clear-cut victory in the Government's im- 
pacted area suits. These would offer a far 
more effective and less costly remedy by 
forcing local public schools receiving im- 
pacted aid to desegregate—without the strat- 
agem of building duplicate Government 
facilities. 

The administration long has tried to cut 
back the entire impacted areas aid program. 
Though Congress has allowed some portions 
to expire as of June 30, it's anticipated the 
lawmakers will extend the program for at 
least another year before the session ends. 

In the 13 years the program already has 
been on the books, military authorities have 
gained considerable experience in school] ad- 
ministration. More than 100 schools have 
already been built by the Government on 
Federal property. The military runs about 
20 although wherever possible the services 
usually have turned responsibility over to 
local public school authorities on the theory 
the civilians can do a better job. 


FEDERAL REASONING 


HEW, in fact, at first intended to enlist 
the aid of local segregated school districts 
in running the eight new military schools. 
Its reasoning was that if local authorities 
could be persuaded to take on this respon- 
sibility it would be a healthy gradual step 
toward more thorough desegregation in the 
area. Experience in operating the on-base 
schools would show the local folk that inte- 
gration was no great devil, it was hoped. 

But a first-class ruckus ensued when the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and other prointegration 
groups learned of these plans. HEW was ac- 
cused of giving added aid and comfort to 
segregated school districts rather than de- 
priving them of such Federal funds. And 
for a time it appeared that the school-build- 
ing effort might ironically become a major 
political ability. 

The Department, however, quickly exe- 
cuted an about-face and argued it had never 
really been serious about letting the public 
school districts handle the job in the first 
place. Nonetheless, the bureaucrats who run 
the impacted area program still contend it 
would have made far more sense, both for 
civil rights and educational reasons, if the 
assignment had not been given to the mili- 


A visit to the new Fort Rucker school 
leaves no doubt that it's already the envy of 
local school folk. “They've got better facili- 
ties and equipment, but is it right to do that 
for a small group of Federal employees and 
no one else?” complains Thomas M. Alex- 
ander, superintendent of schools in nearby 

Army officials say the Rucker School is the 
largest single unit elementary school in the 
State. Its principal, W. M. Lewis, who for- 
merly headed the public school which 
Rucker children had attended until this 
year, will receive a salary of $9,000 annually, 
high by State standards. Teachers’ pay 
scales will start at $3,700 a year, $100 to $200 
more than salaries in surrounding schools. 
The advantage of Federal civil service re- 
tirement benefits is also appealing. As a 
Tesult, the Army has hired a number of 
teachers away from local schools. 

But the real educational problems created 
by the Rucker School devolve on the nearby 
Daleview Public Elementary School which 
has lost most of its pupils, as well as its 
principal and eight teachers to the Army 
facility. Daleview will no longer have a 
full-time librarian or manual or fine arts 
teachers. Nor is it certain that the school 
will be able to provide special education 
classes for the retarded and severely handi- 
capped. To economize on operating costs, 
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two of its three classroom wings will prob- 
ably be closed down but even so the remain- 
ing space may not be fully used. 

“I think it’s a waste of money when we 
could take care of all the pupils,” says a 
Daleview teacher, and this comment seems 
to summarize the judgment of many others 
here and in Washington on this desegrega- 
tion operation. 


Civil Rights—A Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, every 
News media in existence today is clut- 
tered with articles pertaining to civil 
rights. In the midst of this mass hys- 
teria to write anything and everything 
on civil rights, I have come across an 
article which, in my opinion, presents 
One of the most intelligent and logical 

ions of the racial problem that I 
have read in the past months. I refer to 
an article entitled “Civil Rights—A 
Challenge.” It was written by Robert 
Bork, and was reprinted in the New Re- 
Public magazine on August 31, 1963. 

Mr. Bork approaches sensibly and 
Tationally the racial dispute and its 
Manifestations, This approach has been 
& rarity throughout the entire existence 
of the racial problem. 

I urge every Senator to read this 
Worthwhile article, for I believe the only 
Solution to the rights problem is to deal 
With it rationally and intelligently, as 
Mr. Bork does in his article. It is never 
the path to a wise decision to throw all 
rationale and logic to the wind, in order 
to gain a given objective. This is just 
the situation we face today when we con- 
Sider the demands of the civil rights 
leaders and proponents. ‘They would 
willingly throw away democracy and the 
freedom that we in America have fought 
for for decades, to build in order to gain 
What they consider equality for a few, at 
the expense of all. As Mr. Bork states 
in his article— 

If, every time an intensely felt moral 
Principle is involved, we spend freedom, we 
will run short of it. 


Mr. President, I ask that this outstand- 
ing article be printed in the Appendix 
Of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, together 
With my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

run. RicHTs—A CHALLENGE 
(By Robert Bork) 

Passions. are running so high over racial 
discrimination that the various proposals 
to legislate its manifestations out of exist- 
ence seem likely to become textbook exam- 
Ples of the maxim that great and urgent is- 
Sues are rarely discussed in terms of the 
Principles they necessarily involve. In this 
Case, the danger is that justifiable abhor- 
rence of racial discrimination will result in 
legislation by which the morals of the ma- 
jority are self-righteously imposed upon a 
Minority. That has happened before in the 
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United States—prohibition being the most 
notorious instance—but whenever it hap- 
pens it is likely to be subversive of free in- 
stitutions. 

Instead of a discussion of the merits of 
legislation, of which the Inter- 
state Public Accommodations Act outlawing 
discrimination in business facilities serving 
the public may be taken as the prototype, 
we are treated to debate whether it is more 
or less cynical to pass the law under the 
commerce power or the 14th amendment, 
and whether the Supreme Court is more like- 
ly to hold it constitutional one way or the 
other. Heretical though it may sound to 
the constitutional sages, neither the Con- 
stitution nor the Supreme Court qualifies 
as a first principle. The discussion we ought 
to hear is of the cost-in freedom that must 
be pald for such legislation, the morality of 
enforcing morals through law, and the like- 
ly consequences for law enforcement of try- 
ing to do so. 

Few proponents of legislation such as the 
Interstate Public Accommodations Act seem 
willing to discuss either the cost in free- 
dom which must accompany it or why this 
particular departure from freedom of the in- 


dividual to choose with whom he will deal” 


is justified. Attorney General Kennedy ap- 
pears to recognize but to wish to avoid these 
questions, for, in speaking on behalf of the 
bill before a congressional committee, he 
went so far as to state that the law would 
create no precedent. That of course is noth- 
ing less than an admission that he does not 
care to defend the bill on general princi- 
ples. 

There seems to be a strong disposition on 
the part of proponents of the legislation 
simply to ignore the fact that it means a loss 
in a yital area of personal liberty. That it 
does is apparent. The legislature would in- 
form a substantial body of the citizenry that 
in order to continue to carry on the trades 
in which they are established they must 
deal with and serve persons with whom they 
do not wish to associate. In part the will- 
ingness to overlook that loss of freedom 
arises from the feeling that it is irrational 
to choose associates on the basis of racial 
characteristics, Behind that Judgment, how- 
ever, lies an unexpressed natural-law view 
that some personal preferences are rational, 
that others are irrational, and that a ma- 
jority may impose upon a minority its scale 
of preferences. The fact that the coerced 
scale of preferences is said to be rooted in a 
moral order does not alter the impact upon 
freedom. In a society that purports to value 
freedom as an end in itself, the simple 
argument from morality to law can be a 
dangerous non sequitur, Prof, Mark De- 
Wolf Howe, in supporting the proposed leg- 
islation, describes southern opposition to 
“the Nation's objective” as an effort "to pre- 
serve ugly customs of a stubborn people.” 
So it is. Of the ugliness of racial discrim- 
ination there need be no argument (though 
there may be some presumption in identify- 
ing one’s own hotly controverted aims with 
the objective of the Nation). But it is one 
thing when stubborn people express their 
ractal antipathies in laws which prevent in- 
dividuals, whether white or Negro, from deal- 
ing with those who are willing to deal with 
them, and quite another to tell them that 
eyen as individuals they may not act on their 
racial preferences in particular areas of life. 
The principle of such legislation is that if 
I find your behavior ugly by my standards, 
moral or aesthetic, and if you prove stubborn 
about adopting my view of the situation, I 
am justified in having the state coerce you 
into more righteous paths. That is itself 
a principle of unsurpassed ugliness. 

Freedom is a value of very high priority 
and the occasions upon which it is sacrificed 
ought to be kept to a minimum. It is nec- 
essary that the police protect a man from 
assault or theft but it is a long leap from 
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that to protection from the Insult implied 
by the refusal of another individual to asso- 
ciate or deal with him. The latter involves 
a principle whose logical reach is difficult 
to limit. If it is permissible to tell a barber 
or a rooming house owner that he must deal 
with all who come to him regardless of race 
or religion, then it is impossible to see why 
a doctor, lawyer, accountant, or any other 
professional or businessman should have the 
right to discriminate. Indeed, it would be 
unfair discrimination to leave anybody en- 
gaged in any commercial activity with that 
right. Nor does it seem fair or rational, 
given the basic premise, to confine the prin- 
ciple to equal treatment of Negroes as cus- 
tomers. Why should the law not require 
not merely fair hiring of Negroes in sub- 
ordinate positions but the choice of partners 
or associates in a variety of business and 
professional endeavors without regard to race 
or creed? Though such a law might pres- 
ently be unenforcible, there is no distinc- 
tion in principle between it and what is pro- 
posed, It is difficult to see an end to the 
principle of enforcing fair treatment by pri- 
vate individuals. It certainly need not be 
confined to racial or commercial matters. 
The best way to demonstrate the expansive- 
ness of the principle behind the proposed 
legislation is to examine the arguments 
which are used to justify it. 

Perhaps the most common popular jus- 
tification of such a law is based on a crude 
notion of walvers: insistence that barbers, 
lunch counter operators, and similar busi- 
nessmen serve all comers does not 
their freedom because they “hold themselves 
out to serve the public.” The statement is 
so obviously a fiction that it scarcely sur- 
vives articulation. The very reason for the 
proposed legislation is precisely that some 
individuals have made it as clear as they can 
that they do not hold themselves out to serve 
the public. 

A second popular argument, usually heard 
in connection with laws to be laid 
under the 14th amendment, is that the ra- 
tionale which required the voiding of laws 
enforcing segregation also requires the pro- 
hibition of racial discrimination by business 
licensed by any governmental unit because 
State action is involved. The only legitimate 
thrust of the State action characterization, 
however, is to enable courts to see 
governmental use of private organizations 
to enforce an official policy of segregation. 
There is a fundamental difference between 
saying that the State cannot turn over its 
primary election process, which is actually 
the only election that matters, to the private 
and all-white Democratic Party and saying 
that a chiropodist cannot refuse a Negro pa- 
tient because a State board has examined 
him and certified his competence. The 
State-action concept must be confined to 
discerning State enforcement of policy 
through a nominally private agency or else it 
becomes possible to discern the hand of the 
State in every private action. j 

One of the shabbiest forms of argument is 
that endorsed by James Reston when he de- 
scribed the contest over the public accom- 
modations bill as one between human rights 
and property rights. Presumably no one of 
liberal views has any difficulty deciding the 
question when so concisely put. One wishes 
nonetheless, that Mr. Reston would explain 
just who has rights with respect to property 
other than humans. If A demands to deal 
with B and B insists that for reasons suf- 
ficient to himself he wants nothing to do 
with A, I suppose even Reston would agree 
that both are claiming human rights and 
that this is In no way changed if one of the 
humans is colored and the other white. How 
does the situation change if we stipulate 
that they are standing on opposite sides of a 
barber chair and that B owns it? 

A number of people seem to draw a dis- 


-tinction between commercial relationships 
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and all others. They feel justified, somehow, 
in compelling a roominghouse owner or the 
proprietor of a lunch counter to deal with 
all comers without regard to race but would 
not legislate acceptance of Negroes into pri- 
vate clubs or homes. The rationale appears 
to be that orie relationship is highly personal 
and the other is just business. Under any 
system which allows the individual to deter- 
mine his own values that distinction is un- 
sound. It is, moreover, patently fallacious as 
a description of reality. The very bitterness 
of the resistance to the demand for enforced 
integration arises because owners of many 
places of business do in fact care a great 
deal about whom they serve. The real mean- 
ing of the distinction is simply that some 
people do not think others ought to care 
that much about that particular aspect of 
their freedom. 

One of the Kennedy administration's argu- 
ments for the bill is that it is necessary to 
provide legal redress in order to get the dem- 
onstrators out of the streets. That cannot be 
taken seriously as an independent argument. 
If southern white racists—or northern ones, 
for that matter—were thronging the streets, 
demanding complete segregation of commer- 
cial facilities, tt is to be hoped that no re- 
sponsible politician would suggest passing a 
law to enable them to enforce their demands 
in court. In this connection, it is possible 
to be somewhat less than enthusiastic about 
the part played by moral leaders in par- 
ticipating in demonstrations against private 

who discriminate in choice of their 
patrons. It feeds the danger of the violence 
which they are the first to deplore. That 
might nevertheless be tolerable if they were 
demonstrating against a law that coerced 
discrimination. They are actually part of a 
mob coercing and disturbing other private 
individuals in the exercise of their freedom. 
Their moral position is about the same as 
Carrie Nation’s when she and her followers 
invaded saloons. 

Though the basic objection is to the law's 
impact upon individual Liberty, it is also 
appropriate to question the practicality of 
enforcing a law which runs contrary to the 
customs, indeed the moral beliefs, of a large 
portion of the country. Of what value is a 
law which compels service to Negroes with- 
out close surveillance to make sure the sery- 
ice is on the same terms given to whites? 
It is not difficult to imagine many ways in 
which barbers, landlords, lunch counter op- 
erators, and the like can nominally comply 
with the law but effectively discourage Negro 
patrons. Must Federal law enforcement 
agencies become in effect public utility com- 
missions with the supervision. of 
the Nation's business establishment or will 
the law become an unenforceable symbol of 
hypocritical righteousness? 

It is sad to have to defend the principle of 
freedom in this context, but the task ought 
not to be left to those southern politicians 
who only a short while ago were defending 
laws that enforced racial segregation. There 
seem to be few who favor racial equality who 
also perceive or are willing to give primacy 
to the value of freedom in this struggle. A 
short while back the majority of the Nation’s 
moral and intellectual leaders opposed all the 
manifestations of McCarthyism and quite 
correctly assured the Nation that the issue 
was not whether communism was good or evil 
but whether men ought to be free to think 
and talk as they pleased. Those same leaders 
seem to be with the other pack this 
time. Yet the issue is the same. It is not 
whether racial prejudice or preference is a 
good thing but whether individual men ought 
to be free to deal and associate with whom 
they please for whatever reasons appeal to 
them. This time stubborn people with ugly 
customs are under attack rather than intel- 
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lectuals and academicians; but that sort of 
personal comparison surely ought not to 
make the difference 

The trouble with freedom is that it will be 
used In ways we abhor. It then takes great 
self restraint to avoid sacrificing it, just this 
once, to another end. One may agree that it 
is immoral to treat a man according to his 
race or religion and yet question whether 
that moral preference deserves elevation to 
the level of the principle of individual free- 
dom and self-determination. If, every time 
an intensely felt moral principle is involved, 
we spend freedom, we will run short of it. 


Attempts To Bring About Off-Base 
Integration of the Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial—from the Marion Star, of Marion, 
S.C. entitled “Our White Corpuscles 
Boil.” The editorial expresses the feel- 
ings of the people of my State on the 
McNamara order which would inject our 
military-base commanders into local 
political affairs, by trying to bring about 
off-base integration of the races. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

OUR WHITE CORPUSCLES BOIL 

Not too long ago Maj. Gen. Edwin Walker, 
a soldier of honor who distinguished himself 
in World War I and was awarded the highest 
medal his Government could bestow, was 
relieved from his command because of his 
participation in politics. He was instructing 
his troops against the dangers of commu- 
nism. The President and the military con- 
sidered this unbecoming to an officer of the 
U.S. Army and contrary to the agelong policy 
of nonpolitical activity by military per- 
sonnel. 

But recently the Government dispatched 
a directive to Air Force base commanders 
across the Nation to allow military personnel 
to participate in racial demonstrations. As 
the Washington Star expressed it “it puts 
military men in politics up to their brass 
hats.” 

The Columbia Record spent much of last 
week contacting the Pentagon and trying 
to get the full text of the directive. As yet, 
no success. The guide, according to the 
powers in Washington, is classified and “for 
Official use only.” 

This is just another example of the means 
the Kennedys will resort to to pass their 
civil rights program now before the Congress. 
First it was economic boycott—cutting off all 
Federal aid to education in impacted military 
areas. Now authorization for the military to 
don their civies and march down the streets, 
jam segregated eating establishments, carry 
placards, and otherwise disregard State laws 
and take part in civil strife that could pre- 
cipitate civil war in vast areas of the Nation. 

When we think that we are bleeding our- 
selves white to pay high taxes to maintain a 
large standing 


this makes our white corpuscles boil. 
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The Danger of Government by Executive 
Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 4, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of Senators an im- 
portant article, written by Miss Edith 
Kermit Roosevelt, entitled “By Executive 
Order.” This article, which was printed 
in the August 25, 1963, issue of the 
Shreveport Journal, points out the 
danger of Government by Executive or- 
der. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

By EXECUTIVE ORDER 
(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

WasHINGTON.—Congress is waking up to 
the gradual usurpation of its lawmaking 
powers by the White House. 

Use of executive orders to reduce the 
powers of Congress and increase the powers 
of the White House and the administration 
generally has shown itself to be a calculated 
procedure. The notorious Fulbright memo- 
randum which was enforced as if it were law 
has, in effect, resulted in the liquidation of 
the anti-Communist seminars that were 
alerting the American people and the mili- 
tary to Communist tactics. Another exam- 
ple was the action taken by the President 
shortly after he took power abolishing by Ex- 
ecutive order all restrictions against Commu- 
nist propaganda mailed to this country, 

The only word which properly applies to 
this type of government by Executive order is 
dictatorship. Congressmen have gone along 
under threat of losing Federal grants and 
projects in the areas they represent and un- 
der pressure from the biggest White House 
lobby ever known. 

The New Frontier holds Congress in such 
slight regard that the Peace Corps was ini- 
tially set up by Executive order on March 1, 
1961. Here, the issue is not the pros and 
cons of these measures but the principles 
involved, 

t ahi of this ee a number of Ex- 

e ers were ed assigning sweep- 
ing powers to Federal agencies for palate 
cies which can be declared at the will of the 
President. Plans so far even include private 
property by Government, and billeting, that 
is, quartering strangers in citizens’ homes. 
Earlier, on November 20, 1962, the President 
by Executive order ordered equal opportu- 
nity in housing, which is tantamount to 
legislation by the executive branch of the 
Government. 

The latest attempt to bypass congressional 
procedures, which has created a storm in 
Congress, is the administration's move to 
implement by Executive order the ‘recom- 
mendation in the report of the President’s 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in the 
Armed Forces, known as the Gesell report. 

After a letter from President Kennedy to 
Defense Secretary Robert Strange McNamara 
commending this report the Defense Depart- 
ment issued a directive saying that military 
commanders have the duty to oppose discrim- 
ination in offbase areas and nearby commu- 
nities. Here again, the issue is not one of 
whether segregation should exist in America. 
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Rather, it is that this Executive order uses 
the military as a political instrument to carry 
Out the social programs of the White House. 
The directive even goes so far as to set up an 
informer system. It says: 

“The military department shall institute 
in each service a system for regularly re- 
Porting, monitoring, and measuring prog- 
Tess in achieving equal opportunities on and 
Off base.” 

Already Defense Department officials have 
compiled “little black books” on leading busi- 
nessmen in the South. Some of these dos- 
slers, containing about 40 names of promi- 
nent Mississippi businessmen, were produced 
On the floor of the House by Representative 
F. Epwarp Hésert, Democrat, of Louisiana. 
These Pentagon files contain, HÉBERT said, 
Material about the relatives of these men, 
their contacts, their philosophy of govern- 
mMent—in other words, “how to get to them.” 
Other dossiers produced by Representative 
Héeert contain r on the economies in 
Segregated communities near bases. Obvi- 
Ously, the p is the use of economic 
boycott as recommended in the Gesell report. 

Some of these Pentagon dossiers are 
Marked “for official use omly” to stop Con- 
gress and the American people from learning 
about these gestapo-like methods. 

Significantly, the man who authored the 
Defense Department Directive 5120.27 imple- 
menting the Gesell report is none other than 
Adam Yarmolinsky. Under the usual lib- 
eral” double standard, this same Yarmolin- 
sky who is now Special Assistant to the Sec- 
Tetary of Defense, opposed the Federal secur- 
ity program's use of secret investigators in 

report “Case Studies in Personnel Secur- 
ity,” August 1955. 

Tactics which are immediately denounced 
When used against the Communists are con- 
sidered legitimate when used by the admin- 
istration in its power grab. 

Indications that Yarmolinsky's thinking 
is influenced by those who use the tactic 
Of social reform to alter our form of gov- 
ernment is suggested by information pro- 
duced by Representative MELVIN R. LARD, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, In 1961, accord- 
ing to Lamp, Yarmolinsky recommended to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
that special examinations be given to afford 
Preferential treatment to Negroes wishing 
admittance to service academies. Obviously, 
Such a directive would not create genuine 
equality of opportunity for all but an equal- 
itarian system calculated to cause racial dis- 
cord and to impair the quality of our 
Military training. 
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No wonder that the continuing campaign 
to transform not only the military but every 
agency of Government into political puppets 
with strings pulled by the Executive is caus- 
ing concern to Members of Congress. Rep- 
resentative GLENARD P. Lipscoms, Republi- 
can, of California, has introduced a House 
resolution calling for a Joint Committee on 
Executive Orders to advise Congress on 
whether these orders conform to our Con- 
stitution. 

Others in Congress recall that they have 
not only the right but the responsibility to 
withhold funds and to reorganize and even 
abolish Government offices when deemed 
necessary. But only we the people can en- 
courage and force our legislators to assume 
the powers lawfully theirs. The precedent 
used by all dictators for suppressive laws is 
always carefully selected popular programs. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co’ shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in m their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Di No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 8 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CoNGRESSIONAD Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 


authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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What Business Can Do for America— 
By President John F. Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE 


L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in the cur- 
rent issue of Nations Business, the pub- 
lication of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, President Kennedy has written 


a concise and lucid article on what 


American business can do for America. 

The President not only discusses what 
business can do for our country but what 
government and business can do to- 
gether in order to achieve certain aims 
and goals under our free enterprise sys- 
tem 


I believe that this article is of such 
importance and of wide general interest 
to the American business community 
and others that the President's state- 
ment should be read and restudied and 
given meaningful consideration and at- 
tention. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the President’s arti- 
cle in the Rrcorp, as follows: 

WHar Business Can Do von AMERICA 
(By President John F. Kennedy) 

Members of the business community play 
a vital role in maintaining and building the 
strength of the American economy—in con- 
verting its great potential into higher stand- 
ards of living and free world leadership. 

It is to this community—gulded by the 
free play of market forces but responsive to 
the national interest—that I address these 
thoughts on what business can do, and what 
government and business can do together, to 
achieve these common aims: Getting our 
economy back to maximum operation, speed- 
ing our rate of growth, improving our com- 
petitive position in world markets, avoiding 
inflation, and equalizing opportunity for all. 

These are the aims all of us share. Each 
group in our économy has a responsibility to 
take actions to help achieve them—and in 
so doing to help America and help them- 
Selves. 

TAXES 

Although the present expansion, now in 
its 30th month, has reversed the post- 
war trend of ever-shorter expansions and 
more frequent recessions, and has generated 
solid gains—a 13-percent in real 
output, a 21-percent rise in industrial pro- 
duction, a 18-percent rise in personal in- 
come, a 30-percent rise in corporate profits— 
both unemployment and idle capacity re- 
main far too high. 

Too many of our plants stand idle, too 
much of our work force is unemployed, too 
many of our potential sales are not made 
and, thus, part of the country’s economic 
strength lies fallow. 

This administration has proposed tax ac- 
tion that would advance our economy, that 
would turn potential into actual sales, 
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that would moye workers from employ- 
ment agencies to their jobs, that would keep 
machines humming full time, that would 
lead to new and larger orders for raw mate- 
rials and equipment. 

The drag of inadequate markets has slowed 
our economic growth in recent years. 
drag will not fall away simply because we 
wish it so. In part this drag consists of 
what you and I know is a burdensome tax 
system born of war and inflation. The tax 
program I have recommended can lighten 
the drag on growth: Through its impact on 
consumer markets and sales and through its 
stimulus to after-tax profits, it would set the 
stage for the more vigorous investment re- 
sponse that is crucial to the future growth 
of business and the country. 

This action—tax reduction and reform— 
would spur output and investment. It re- 
fiects a conscious decision to stimulate the 
economy chiefly through private rather than 
public channels, to give American business 
the opportunity, and the responsibility, of 
meeting the needs of the American economy 
and all its citizens. 

Government is not interested in making 
a larger share of the decisions on where to 
spend, but it is interested in creating the 
climate through tax reduction and reform 
for more investment spending by business 
and for more buying by consumers. When 
tax revision is enacted, it can be made more 
effective as you revise your investment and 
other plans upward, in accordance with the 
improved profit and demand picture. 

But tax revision has not yet been enacted. 
You can help even today in creating a 
stronger America by supporting that tax re- 
vision program. There exists no magic tax 
policy that will fully satisfy everyone and 
every interest—yet prompt action on tax 
relief and reform will benefit us all. If we 
quarrel over every sentence, the book will 
never be written. The full support of the 
business community for prompt and appro- 
priate tax action is urgently needed. The 
common interest in an overall program of 
tax reduction and reform must transcend 
the particular interest of individual groups. 

BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

Our balance-of- payments position has 
been a source of continuing concern. Here, 
too, we have made progress. But the times 
demand even greater progress and even 
greater effort. Government can do much to 
defend and strengthen the dollar and to 
promote the interests of US. business 
around the world. 

In our tax and monetery policies, in our 
international monetary arrangements, in 
our rigorous dollar-conserving measures in 
ald and defense, and in our export credit 
and expansion programs—buttressed by the 
strong new measures announced in July— 
we are making a major effort to bring the 
U.S. balance of payments into equilibrium. 
oe again, there is a role that only you can 
play. 

The Trade Expansion Act and the forth- 
coming tariff negotiations with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community and other na- 
tions are opening a new era of world trade 
and international business opportunity. The 
time has come to seize these opportunities, 
to seek out the potentials that lie in foreign 
markets. 

Although many producers have responded 
quickly and su to the growing 
challenges of foreign competition, we are 


far from being a nation of exporters. U.S. 
firms can meet the test of the world market 
successfully if they search out their oppor- 
tunities aggressively. 

I urge you—and the prospect for new 
profits urges you—to redouble your own ex- 
port efforts. Your active personal support 
for the White House Conference on 
Expansion to be held September 17 and 18 
can also contribute to a successful national 
export effort. 

This Nation’s efforts to increase produc- 
tion and profits comprise another key ele- 
ment in the improvement of our balance-of- 
payments position. As we expand our home 
market, and increase rates of return by cut- 
ting costs and making full use of our pro- 
ductive capacity, investment funds that now 
go abroad will stay at home. And as they 
stay at home, they will help to build the 
base for faster growth of our own economy. 

PRICES 


Our remarkable wholesale price stability 
in the past 5 years while prices in most 
other industrial countries were rising sub- 
stantially has given us a solid base for an 
improved international competitive position. 

Inyestment to reduce costs and improve 
products and measures to advance the skill 
and productivity of our workers will further 
strengthen our competitive position—but 
only if the productivity gains are not dis- 
sipated in fruitless spirals of rapidly rising 
wages chasing higher prices, and vice versa. 
That is why we have called upon labor and 
business to exercise responsible restraint, 
basing wage and profit increases on fair shares 
of rising productivity. The continued need 
for a vigilant national effort to avoid a re- 
sumption of the inflation of past periods will 
become even more urgent as we move closer 
to full employment and full-capacity opera- 
tion. Relative price stability can be con- 
tinued if all of us—labor, business, and gov- 
ernment—work at it. If the overall level of 
Prices is not to rise, price increases on some 
products and services must be matched by 
price decreases in others. Such increases 
and decreases are a necessary and desirable 
part of a free market economy. 

But what is unnecessary and undesirable 
is a general rise in prices. Current prices 
cannot be looked upon as a floor—let alone 
as a springboard for higher prices in the fu- 
ture. American business pioneered in ex- 
ploiting the possibilities of mass markets— 
of seeking higher profit levels through lower 
prices and expanding sales, not through in- 
creased profit rates on limited output. This 
basic philosophy is as relevant today as it was 
50 years ago and time has proved its worth. 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


The achievement of full employment and 
of a faster rate of economic growth will be of 
prime importance in giving substance to 
“equal opportunity.” But beyond this, you, 
as businessmen, can play a leading role 
in giving all Americans a direct chance to 
share in the creation of a stronger economy 
and in the fruits of that economy. In com- 
munities all across the Nation, businessmen 
hire workers and serve customers and thus 
have an opportunity in their everyday busi- 
ness conduct to make a decisive contribution 
to the practice of American democraty. I 
ask of all of us that we judge each other 
not as white or nonwhite but as Americans 
and in so doing expand our markets, increase 
our productivity, and strengthen our Nation. 
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THE JOINT TASK AHEAD 

Business can help on all these fronts—on 
tax revisions, on investments, on exports, on 
prices, on equality of opportunity. But busi- 
ness cannot achieve our common goals alone. 
This is too much to ask of any group. Nor, 
and let me make this clear, can government 
do it alone. 

Business, labor, and government are part- 
ners and no one partner can complete the 
task if the other partners are not doing their 
shares. That is why, in much of what I have 
said, I have spoken of what we can do to- 
gether. 

For business decisions not only influence 
current and prospective economic condi- 
tions, they also reflect these conditions. It 
is government’s task to create a climate in 
which your decisions to expand and invest, 
to export, and to assist in defending the 
stable dollar, are sensible and meaningful. 

The present economic expansion is an ex- 
ample of the interaction of government poll- 
cles and business performance. Part of the 
rise in economic activity is the result of 
business decisions made in response to last 
year’s investment tax credit and depreciation 
guideline revision. The latter were govern- 
ment policies; but you made them effective. 

A recent private survey indicated that 
over $1 billion of the business expenditures 
on new plant and equipment planned for 
this year are directly related to last year's 
tax credit and revised depreciation guide- 
lines—measures the Executive and the Con- 
gress took to encourage new investments. 
Without this $1-billion margin, business in- 
vestment plans for 1963 would have shown 
much less change from 1962. 

I have no reason to doubt that the future 
will tell the same story: That government 
can pursue policies to encourage expansion, 
and we will do that; that businessmen can 
make these policies effective by playing the 
dynamic role the free market assigns. to 
them, and you will do that. 

Our aims are the same. If you fail, all 
America fails, But, in fact, we will succeed. 
The results will demonstrate to men every- 
where the power and thrust of the American 
free enterprise system—the mightiest en- 
gine of economic progress the world has 
known, 


Address of Senator Cannon at 45th 
Annual Convention of Nevada De- 
partment of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, my distin- 
guished junior colleague, Senator How- 
arp W. Cannon, recently was privileged 
to address the 45th annual convention 
of the Nevada Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion in the city off Ely, in our 
home State. 

His remarks to legionnaires and their 
ladies were warmly received and his 
thought-provoking speech is worthy of 
the attention of this body. Senator 
CANNON, as most of you know, has an 
outstanding war record. He has a vital 
and keen interest in all our veterans 
and in the administration of legislation 
affecting their interests. He follows 
closely all legislation of this nature and 
his speech is a fine summation of the 
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workings of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, as well as veterans legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress. Just a few 
short weeks ago Senator Cannon per- 
formed a splendid job in managing the 
military pay raise bill before ths body. 

I ask unanimous consent to have his 
speech printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF SENATOR CANNON AT 45TH ANNUAL 

CONVENTION OF NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF THE 

AMERICAN LEGION 


Fellow legionnaires, ladies, and gentlemen, 
it is a great pleasure to be with you today 
and an honor to speak to you about certain 
matters that are of current concern to vet- 
erans and their elected representatives in the 
Congress. Such matters as the creation of a 
standing committee of the Senate which I 
have sponsored and supported since going 
to the Senate, proposals for GI benefits for 
our cold war veterans, and the reopening of 
national service life insurance are serious 
matters indeed, and I shall get to them in a 
few moments. 

First, I should like to express my thanks to 
Johnny Lougaris and others who invited 
me to be with you today, thereby gaining for 
me a long weekend away from Washington 
and into the friendlier and far more enjoy- 
able environment of Nevada to share your 
company. 

The present session in Congress is still very 
much in progress. And while no new records 
have been set for accomplishment, I can tell 
you that I have been assured we will be in 
Washington this year until we get the job 
done, 

So, while I intend to enjoy my few days 
in Nevada on this.trip, it is a little too early 
to celebrate the closing of business in the 
Senate which usually takes place about this 
time each year. 

Few matters before the Congress are as 
important or are of the magnitude of the pro- 
grams undertaken by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. There are, as you know, over 30,000 
veterans in Nevada alone, and some experts 
have estimated that one-half of the adult 
male population of this country has experi- 
enced military service on at least one occa- 
sion of their lifetime. So it is not surprising 
that the affairs of the veterans affect virtually 
every segment of the Nation's population and 
are inextricably linked to the economy and 
welfare of the United States. 


Only the Department of Defense and the 
Post Office Department have more employees 
than the Veterans’ Administration's 175,000. 
The Agency is responsible for administering 
over 300 statutes through its 279 field offices, 
Its recent budgets have been exceeded only 
by those of the Department of Defense, Ag- 
riculture, and the Treasury. It is larger 
than any of the 32 independent agencies in 
the executive branch. Its chain of 170 hos- 
pitals is the largest in the world, and through 
the Veterans’ Administration's Department 
of Medicine and Surgery it, operates the 
largest single medical program in the United 
States, In addition, the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration administers the largest guardianship 
program in the country, having charge of the 
estates of nearly 400,000 children and other 
beneficiaries. Its present life insurance pro- 
gram represents about one-fifth of all or- 
dinary life insurance in force In the United 
States—life insurance policies with a face 
value of 641 billion are handled by the 
Agency. 

The outstanding indebtedness on GI home 
loans equals about 25 percent of the total 
outstanding residential mortgage debt and 
Veterans’ Administration payments of dis- 
ability and death compensation to more than 
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4 million veterans and their dependents ex- 
ceeds the total budgets for 7 out of the 10 
departments now represented in the Cabinet. 
It is therefore easy to see why I have cham- 
pioned the establishment of a standing com- 
mittee on veterans’ affairs in the Senate 
and will continue to do so. 

Some of our national legislators have even 
demanded Cabinet status for this aspect of 
our national life. In the Senate at present 
the Finance Committee handles compensa- 
tion, pensions, and insurance matters; and 
the subcommittee of the Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee handles veterans’ educa- 
tion and training, vocational rehabilitation, 
GI loan matters, and bills relating to vet- 
erans’ hospitals and medical care. 

I have consistently maintained, as my pre- 
decessors have since the Reorganization Act 
of 1946, that a Committee on Veterans Affairs 
is certainly long overdue. I was chairman of 
a committee in 1959 which probably came 
closest to a successful resolution of this 
matter. We unanimously recommended the 
creation of this standing committee but were 
unsuccessful in gaining approval of the full 
Committee on Rules. 

I believe that support for such a com- 
mittee is growing and that an increasing 
number of Senators have come to realize that 
such a new standing committee is necessary 
if we are to fully and adequately discharge 
our responsibility to the Nation's 22 million 
veterans. 

Another major piece of legislative business 
which continues to be of interest to the 
Legion is the cold war GI bill which was 
reported out favorably by the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee on July 2. 
This bill will provide readjustment assist- 
ance to cold war veterans; that is, for those 
who have served on active duty in the Armed 
Forces from Janury 31, 1955, to June 1, 1963. 
The readjustment assistance authorized is 
similar to that awarded to veterans of the 
Korean conflict. But unlike the aid granted 
Korean veterans, there is no mustering out 
pay and no provision for business loans. 
The minimum service required for eligibility 
for educational benefits is 180 days of active 
duty, whereas only 90 days were required as 
a minimum for World War II and Korean 
veterans. I believe the Senate record on this 
bill is fairly consistent. We passed this bill 
in 1959, but it did not reach a vote in the 
House, It was favorably reported in 1961 
(as it was this year), but was not reported 
in time to be considered by the Senate. 

Each year many thousands of cold war 
veterans return to civilian life, The vast 
majority of these entered the Armed Forces 
without any higher education or vocational 
training, and very few were provided with 
technical skills suitable for civilian life dur- 
ing their service in the Armed Forces. Con- 
sider their plight: They serve their Nation 
during a time of international tension and 
return to a situation of high unemployment 
where the unskilled person faces decreasing 
opportunities. The purpose of this bill is 
to provide readjustment assistance to these 
cold war veterans to continue their educa- 
tion and to obtain vocational skills, as well 
as to provide for direct and guaranteed home 
and farm loans. It is not a give-away. 
Rather, it will provide this country with 
hundreds of thousands of vitally needed men 
and women in the fields of education, science, 
and medicine and will pay for itself in the 
increased taxes which these veterans will pay 
on their higher earnings. 


And perhaps we would even be giving away 
the confidence which most Americans have 
that the Congress does not forget the devo- 
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tion of the men who protect this country 
around the globe. 

As you know, bills have become law during 
this session of Congress which will be of 
great benefit to many veterans. I can only 
cite them without speaking of the details 
of their provisions. An increase of depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for 
dependent parents and children was ap- 
proved on May 15, as were statutory awards, 
as distinguished from disability compensa- 
tion, for veterans with a service-connected 
loss of the powers of speech and of hearing. 
On April 2 the provisions governing burial 
allowances broadened eligibility (Public Law 
883). 

The question of further reopening of the 
national service life insurance program is 
still undergoing legislative study and con- 
sideration. In the last Congress a measure 
Was passed reopening the program only to 
veterans with service-connected disabilities. 
A bill introduced in the present Congress 
provides for the reopening of the program to 
all veterans of World War II and Korea, with 
no requirement concerning service-connected 
disability. It provides that those veterans 
who did not exercise théir right to apply for 
national service life insurance during their 
initial period of eligibility now shall be given 
& 1-year period in which to apply for insur- 
ance coverage. 

Granting a period of grace to World War 
II and Korean war veterans would assure 
equality of treatment with World War I 
Veterans who had 33 years in which to apply 
for life insurance funded by the Federal 
Government. As the matter now stands, 
those who served in the second war had only 
the 414 years after the war within which to 
apply. The cutoff date was April 25, 1951. 

It is the belief of the supporters of this 
bill that there were many reasons beyond 
the control of eligible veterans which pre- 
vented their application for insurance during 
this period of readjustment to the difficulties 
of civilian life. That the opportunity to 
apply for such insurance is a valuable one, 
is shown by the following figures: The cost 
of national service life insurance is far lower 
than similar commercial policies; the average 
net annual premium charged by four leading 
commercial Insurance firms for 5-year term 
insurance at age 35 is $6.64 per $1,000 of 
coverage, compared with only $1.20 for na- 
tional service life insurance. 

The bill does not create a new Federal 
program, and does not make any new group 
of veterans eligible. It restores eligibility 
previously earned by veterans because of 
their active service in time of war. No addi- 
tion to the cost of Government is proposed 
Since additional costs of administering the 
national service life insurance program will 
be charged in the premiums paid by those 
using the grace period provision of eligibility. 
If the bill is enacted, it is estimated that 
from 14 to 16 million veterans insurance 
purchase rights will be restored. 

I am also pleased to report to you the 
successful passage by the Senate of the mili- 
tary pay bill, which represents the first in- 
crease in salary given to our men in uniform 
since 1958. Among the most significant ele- 
ments of the bill, which I had the pleasure 
of managing on the floor of the Senate only 
2 days ago and of being chairman of the 
Armed Services Subcommittee which heard 
testimony, was to provide a cost-of-living in- 
crease of approximately 5 percent for retired 
Persons. Above that, significant increases 
were recommended and approved ranging 
from 11 to 25 percent dependent upon length 
of service and proficiency. I believe this bill 
will go a long way toward improving the at- 
traction and retention of service members for 
career military service, correct certain in- 
equities in the military compensation sys- 
tem and establish a more equitable basis for 
the adjustment of military pay for service 
members after retirement. 
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As veterans, we cannot fall to be interested 
and, I hope, impressed by steps that have 
been taken in the past 3 years to strengthen 
the military establishment in several impor- 
tant ways. Congress has approved legisla- 
tion which authorized additional appropria- 
tions for aircraft, missiles, and naval vessels 
for the Armed Forces and to broaden the 
power of the Secretary of Defense. 

This country today is stronger militarily 
than it has been in many years, and we in 
Congress intend to keep it that way. 

Great attention today is drawn to the 
other side of the coin of our military ca- 
pacity—that of the difficult problem of dis- 
armament and a lessening of world tensions, 
The Senate at this moment is engaged in an 
exhaustive and penetrating study of the 
proposed nuclear test ban treaty, Certainly, 
everyone in our country would favor a nu- 
clear test ban treaty if we could be assured 
that it would not endanger our security and 
the position of the free world which was 
dearly bought in terms of American blood 
and treasure. I personally am taking the 
position that I will not vote for a treaty of 
this kind until I have reasonable assurances 
that proper safeguards are available to pre- 
vent cheating by the Russians. 

Second, such a treaty would be fool- 
hardy if it represented an attempt at ap- 
peasement in the form of permitting the 
Russians to equal or surpass our present 
nuclear superiority. The lessons of the past 
are all too vivid in regard to this crucial 
subject. 

Third, I want to be sure that this country 
has sufficient policy planning for the devel- 
opment of our strategy in the event that 
China, France, or other countries begin a 
massive testing program in the atmosphere. 

The Preparedness Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee will ask questions 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to determine if 
the treaty will adversely affect our military 
position. Scientists of the Atomic Energy 
Commission will be called upon to tell us 
how rapidly we could resume testing if the 
treaty is violated by the Russians—a 
that certainly lies at the heart of this pro- 
posal. The Senate will also be anxious to 
know whether we can accomplish our de- 
tense goals through underground testing 
alone. 

I would like to get away from my text here 
to tell you something more about the treaty. 
It provides that we would volunteer to dis- 
continue to test nuclear weapons in space. 
Russia broke the moratorium in the past in 
atmospheric testing and some of our sci- 
entists believe that the Russians are well 
ahead of us in this area. Underground test- 
ing the treaty does not prohibit, and in this 
area we are well ahead of the Russians. Rus- 
sia may be able to test underground to im- 
prove their capabilities, but we cannot test 
in the atmosphere, an area where we believe 
the Russians are ahead. 

There are provisions in the treaty wherein 
either party may give a 90-day advance no- 
tice of withdrawal to resume atmospheric 
testing. The Russians may make all their 
preparations over a long period of time and 
then give us the 90-day notice of with- 
drawal. 

One of the things that we are going to as- 
sure ourselves of is that our country is con- 
stantly prepared to resume atmospheric tèst- 
ing at least on a 90-day notice. We will not 
approve the treaty unless we are assured on 
this particular point by the President of the 
United States and our leading scientists. 

I want to assure you that this is going 
to be subjected to long and intensive study 
ey people we consider outstanding in the 
field. 

The people who have already said they 
are for the treaty and will vote for it do not 
happen to be members of the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and without the approval of this 
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committee, the treaty probably would not be 
approved. It must be ratified by and with 
the consent of the Senate of the United 
States. j 

And finally, I would like to know upon 
what firm intelligence we can now believe 
that the Russians genuinely believe in an 
easing of tensions and the cooperation be- 
tween East and West which is certainly in- 
dicated in the treaty. 

Our overall security should be the fore- 
most consideration, This is part and parcel 
with the obligation. The country owes to 
those who served in prior conflicts. 

Our veterans did not ask what they could 
do for their country when what had to be 
done in its defense was clear for all to see. 
They went ahead and did it and did it well. 
And they continue to work for the good of 
the country in the manifold patriotic and 
community activities of a great organiza- 
tion such as the one assembled here today. 
I believe that the Congress can do no less 
than keep your faith. 

It is always a pleasure to meet with Ne- 
vada Legionnaires and it has been an honor 
to have your attention this morning, 

Thank you. 


A Tough Policy Is Hard To Swallow 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when the news from Vietnam is not 
very encouraging it might be well to give 
some thought to the operation of the 
State Department as referred to by Art 
Hoppe in the San Francisco Chronicle 
on September 3, 1963, remembering that 
even in his humor he makes a very im- 
portant observation: 

A Toven Poricy Is Harp To SWALLOW 

(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON.—Our State Department has 
come under fire lately for the way the Viet- 
nam situation has been handled. If that's 
what you call it. But in all fairness and in 
hopes of reassuring a nervous American pub- 
lic, I feel we should pause today to salute 
the heroes of our State Department. 
Like the dedicated litttle cadre of policy 
tougheners. 

You obviously have read repeated casual 
statements by high State Department offi- . 
cials about how they plan to “toughen our 
policy” in this or that part of the world. 
But have you ever given a moment’s thought 
to those who must do the\actual work? Of 
course not. 

On reflection, however, it will come as no 
surprise to learn that in the bowels of the 
Department’s vast beehive sit 73 caldrons of 
brine in which each of our policies is soaked 
for from 1 to 6 days by the busy men and 
women of the policy toughening section 
the length of time in the vat dependent, of 
course, on delicate calculations as to just 
how tough we wish the policy to be. 

From there, the dripping policy is carried 
to the sightsetters, those highly trained spe- 
cialists who must set our sights neither too 
high, for the benefit of the Department offi- 
cials who feel we must not set our sights 
too high, nor too low, for the benefit of the 
other extreme. 

Each sightsetter, of course, sets the sights 
(neither too high nor too low) on a rifle, 
rather than a shotgun, as it is traditional 
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Department procedure, as you know, to 
shoot with a rifle rather than a shotgun. 

The policy, now riddied with rifle bullets, 
is rushed to the effort department, where 
the effort focusers, each with a graduate de- 
gree in optics, skillfully focus our efforts as 
spelled out in the policy. Once the efforts 
are focused they are immediately bent by 
the hard-working effort benders, diligent men 
who have been known in a crisis to bend 
every effort in the Department in 47 minutes 
flat. 

There has been some justifiable criticism 
of this procedure on the grounds that bend- 
ing an effort puts it out of focus. But the 
Department's administrative tighteners 
(those knowledgeable mechanics on whom 
we rely to tighten administrative procedures) 
assure us that any effort which is bent in the 
Department usually gets straightened out 
in hardly any time at all. 

Depending on its toughness, the policy is 
then stuffed in one of several pipelines, which 
are kept constantly free-flowing by the pipe- 
line uncloggers (Local 695, Amalgamated 
Plumbers Union, AFL-CIO). A soft policy, 
for example, would be dispatched to a tie 
mender, whose drudgery it is to mend ties, 
but only international ones. A tough policy, 
on the other hand, requires “an accelerated 
policy line.” And is thus forwarded to one of 
the Department's brilliant, but explosive, 
linear accelerators. 

Space forbids saluting the hundreds of 
other behind-the-scenes departmental work- 
ers, such as the course charters, bottleneck 
breakers, fat trimmers and scope expanders, 
to name but a few. 

But I feel sure every American would sleep 
sounder if he knew that these thousands 
upon thousands of unsung heroes stand ever 
ready to toughen, riddle, focus, bend, tight- 
en, straighten, mend and accelerate our State 
Department's policy on Vietnam. 

As soon as we get one. 


Lincoln County, W. Va., Named After 
President Lincoln 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, Mr. Pres- 
ident, on April 20, 1863, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed a bill providing for 
the establishment of a new State—West 
Virginia. Four years later, shortly after 
Lincoln’s death, the West Virginia Leg- 
islature created a new county and named 
it in his honor. 

A brief history of Lincoln County, W. 
Va., is told in a recent article in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’s NAME GIVEN NEw 

Cour In 1867 ‘ 

On an April day in 1863, the 16th President 
of the United States signed a bill providing 
for the establishment of a new State—West 
Virginia. 

On a February day in 1867, the West Vir- 


ginia Legislature passed an act creating a 
county from sections of Cabell, Putnam, 
Kanawha, an Boone Counties. It was 
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named Lincoln, after the President who 
signed that bill 4 years earlier. 

Having a county named for a President 
wasn't enough for the residents. They 
named the county seat Hamlin—after Han- 
nibal Hamlin, Vice President during Lincoln's 
first term. Another story though, has it 
named for Bishop Leonidas L, Hamline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, with a post- 
master later dropping the final letter, 

Like many other West Virginia counties, 
Lincoln had coal. The northern half of the 
county years ago developed oil and gas ex- 
tensively. Lumber and tobacco were other 
important resources, but a splendid stand of 
timber was depleted as the land was cleared 
for agriculture. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad later 
became an important asset. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following letter appeared in the Wash- 
ington Star of August 30. 

It is written by a former friend and 
colleague of many Members of this 
House, the Honorable Charles S. Dewey, 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Dewey's account of his talk with 
President Coolidge in 1926 is interesting 
in view'of recent events. It is well to be 
reminded that since President Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation, 
all Republican Presidents have fought 
and upheld the principle of civil rights. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE AND AMERICA'S WARDS 


On Saturday afternoon in the early days 
of July 1926, I was informed that President 
Coolidge wished to see me at once. 

There were only one or two clerks on duty, 
and I imagine the President had forgotten 
that this was the first of the half holidays 
that the Government had put into effect 
on Saturdays. I found the President sitting 
alone in his office, apparently cogitating, for 
he had no papers on his desk and apparently 
was in deep thought. 

As soon as I entered, the President said, 
“Sit down, Dewey. I have been wanting to 
have a long talk with you, and that is the 
reason I asked you to come to the office at a 
time when we might not be interrupted.” 

The President had the reputation of being 
a rather silent man and not given to many 
words. In talking to a Member of the Con- 
gress, he once said, “You never have to deny 
saying things that you have never said.” 

But, on this occasion, Mr. Coolidge waxed 
voluble, and for the next hour expounded the 
following ideas. He said, “Dewey, I under- 
stand that in the various divisions of the 
Treasury Department which come under your 
direct supervision (as Under Secretary), 
there are several thousand Negroes employed, 
and it is in regard to them that I wish to 
have you understand my policy in regard to 
their treatment.” 

The President then went on to say that the 
Negroes had not come to the United States 
as immigrants or of their own volition but 
had been brought here by slave traders and 
sold as slaves in which capacity they had 
served for a number of decades until Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Emancipation Proclamation 
had liberated them and given them the 
status of citizenship. 
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Therefore,“ said the President, they have 
become sort of the wards of the United 
States, and like wards, they should be given 
special consideration and considerate treat- 
ment. I am not recommending to you that 
Negro employees should be unduly favored, 
but in the matter of employment and pro- 
motion, I wish them to have fair and equal 
Opportunity within their abilities with any 
white employee working in the same divi- 
sions of Government and that there be no 
thought of segregation.” 

Just at that time, a matter had come to 
my notice in the office of the Registrar of 
the Treasury. During the First World War, 
a number of the employees had served in 
the Armed Forces, both white and Negro, 
and some of them had lost their lives in the 
service, and it was intended to place their 
names on marble plaques to be erected in 
the office of the Registrar, one bearing the 
names of the white employees, and the other, 
the names of the colored employees. This 
idea had caused some disturbance among the 
employees of the Registrar’s office, and upon 
hearing about it, I gave orders that only one 
plaque should be located, and the names of 
the deceased employees placed thereon in 
alphabetical order without reference to their 
color. I think the President must have heard 
of this for during our conyersation, he made 
indirect reference to a certain decision on 
my part of which he heartily approved, and 
he wound up our conversation by saying, “I 
have no criticism of the way you haye been 
handling your departments, but I want you 
to know how I feel on this matter, and I 
consider it of great importance to the best 
interests of the country and of efficient oper- 
ation of the Treasury that our Negro wards 
be treated with great fairness." 

As I write this In August 1963, with the 
march on Washington fresh in memory, I 
cannot help feeling that Mr. Coolidge recom- 
mended fair and equal treatment for the 
Negro minority of the country whom he con- 
sidered as wards but emphasized fair and 
equal treatment without thinking about the 
political effect; whereas, at the present time, 
there is an attempt to listen to the demands 
of this minority and to give them special 
privileges under duress. 

CHARLES S. DEWEY. 


Skiing With REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though some of my colleagues are alleged 
to state their mail has dropped off alarm- 
ingly, I must remark that the voters in 
the 12th Illinois District continue to 
remind me that they are out there— 
watching. Over and over, they remind 
me that Federal spending must be 
brought into balance with Federal in- 
come. Extravagances and “boondog- 
gling” should be eliminated, they say 
firmly and repeatedly. Clippings from 
current newspapers and periodicals are 
sent to me—with underscored passages— 
all pointing to an evaluation of congres- 
sional action on appropriation bills. 

For this reason, I wish to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune, under date of Sep- 
tember 4, 1963. Entitled: “Skiing With 
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REA,” this article points up the travesty 
which allows a loan to a ski resort from 
the taxpayers’money. That this agency 
REA has outlived its usefulness or the 
Purpose for which it was created needs 
hardly be highlighted by the editorial. 
That the time has come to stop this 
wasting of public funds must be said 
again and again until Congress has 
heeded the warning and has stopped the 
leak in the dike—by eliminating this 
superfluous and costly governmental 
drain. 
Suma Wrra REA 

Every time somebody suggests that it's 
time to disolve the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, as Senator GOLDWATER did a 
few months ago, the REA gadflies scream 
they are being persecuted. One of their 
Standard defenses is that they are adminis- 
tering a nonprofit program which is vital 
to the national welfare because it is bring- 
ing light and power to the remotest reaches 
of rural America.” 

Bankrolling a ski resort in western Penn- 
Sylyania is hardly bringing light or power 
to a remote area, but that is what the REA 
is doing with $110,000 of the taxpayers’ 
money. A loan of this sum has been ap- 
proved by the REA for one of its electric 
cooperatives. The co-op will relend the 
funds to the Blue Knob Development Corp. 
of Altoona, which plans to develop a ski 
resort. 

The loan is authorized under section 5 of 
the REA act. The section was revised after 
the Kennedy administration took office to 
permit electric cooperatives to borrow funds 
at 2 percent interest to finance the purchase 
and installation of eletrical machinery and 
equipment for commercial, industrial, and 
agriculture enterprises. The interest rate 
is only about half thet which the Treasury 
has to pay for the money it borrows. This 
means that over the 35-year period of such 
loans the taxpayers are paying a subsidy 
amounting to about three-quarters of the 
loan itself. 

Justification for a loan to a ski resort 
is offered by the REA on grounds it will help 
the electric co-op develop additional power 
loads as a means of bringing down the cost 
of electricity to its members and also help 
create more employment in the area. This 
is one more bit of evidence to indicate why 
the REA program continues to expand when, 
in fact, it should be diminishing. More evi- 
dence may be found in the aggressive efforts 
of the public power proponents to build their 
ten generating plants and transmission 
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All this is reflected in President Kennedy’s 
Tequest for §425 million for the electrification 
Program in 1964, an increase of 73 percent 
above funds appropriated in 1962 and nearly 
three times the amount recommended for 
that year by former President Eisenhower be- 
fore he left office. : 

As originally conceived, the REA program 
was designed to bring electric energy to per- 
Sons in rural areas who were not receiving 
central station service. Now 98 percent of all 
farms have electric service, four of every five 
new customers being added to the REA sys- 
tem are nonfarmers, and more than half of 
the total power sales of the systems are being 
made to nonfarm users. 

Surely the time has come to stop pouring 
Public money into a project that serves no 
Other purpose than to strengthen and expand 
the publio power bureaucracy at the expense 
of taxpayers and to the detriment of private 
enterprise, 
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Address Delivered by Adm. George W. 
Anderson Before the National Press 
Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Adm. George Anderson, retired, yester- 
day voiced some thoughts before the Na- 
tional Press Club which he described as 
an epilog to his military career, before 
assuming his new duties as Ambassador 
to Portugal. 

On behalf of my colleague from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Jackson] and myself, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor Admiral Anderson's forth- 
right and constrictive address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY ADM, GEORGE ANDERSON 


It is my pleasure to be with the members 
of the National Press Club today, and to 
accept a long-standing mvitation to address 
you. 

On August 1, I closed the book, as it were, 
on 40 very rewarding years of naval service. 
The final chapter covered my 2 most in- 
structive years as Chief of Naval Operations 
and as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Today I would like to voice to you 
some thoughts as an epilog to my military 
career, prior to assuming the duties of a new 
life—that of Ambassador to Portugal. 

I know your first question: Why did I so 
quickly accept the appointment as Ambassa- 
dor to Portugal? For two reasons: 

First, it is my belief that career military 
personnel should always respond to the ex- 
pressed wish of their President that they 
serve their Government in any capacity in 
which they believe they can be useful un- 
less adverse personal considerations pre- 
clude their acceptance. 

Second, the post of U.S. Ambassador to 
Portugal at this time is extremely impor- 
tant to both nations, both members of 
NATO, both maritime nations. To me it is 
certainly challenging. I have enduring af- 
fection for the Portuguese people, respect 
for their traditions, growing understanding 
of their problems, and personal friendship 
for many of their officials. I assume my 
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interest of law, order, and legitimate govern- 
ment. Peace and progress can be secured 
by other means, as it was during the moral 
consensus that constituted the so-called 
truce of God, lasting over 350 years in the 
early Middle Ages. Until an equivalent 
moral consensus under God is again 
achieved, our concept of peace among na- 
tions is ultimately dependent upon our Na- 
tion, the leader of the free world, having 
superior moral and physical strength with 
which to confront and restrain any dis- 
turber of that peace, to provide for our de- 
Tense, to preserve our way of life, to-uphold 
our honor. 

Our great Nation fails in its duty to man- 
kind if we tempt any other power into new 
forms of aggression, new Koreas or Cubas, 
because of our own weakness, complacency, 
or failure to maintain superior weapons sys- 
tems. This is especially important in the 
period immediately ahead, when, as we 
hopefully seek signs of real progress toward 
peace, we must allow for a specific Commu- 
nist strategy that could be designed to hull 
us into complacency. The Soviets, having 
failed in their Cuban attempt to upset the 
nuclear balance of power, may now be seek- 
ing a detente with the West in a tactic of 
popular fronts and economic penetration. 
Meanwhile, relieved of conflicting current 
priorities, they can concentrate on other ac- 
tivities and future weapons breakthroughs, 
gaining political as well as military advan- 
tage. Totalitarian powers are expert in 
translating both actual and deceptive weap- 
ons progress into great psychological lever- 
age, in international blackmail and in a race 
for prestige with neutral nations, This was 
the story of Nazi Germany. It has been past 
practice of the Soviet Union. 

True arms control can only follow a con- 
clusion of the Communist states that it is 
impossible for them to achieve arms superi- 
ority over the free world or that it is unwise 
to attempt to do so. True chances of peace 
can come only when the Communists begin 
to argue among themselves, not over what 
method is best to destroy us, but over 
whether that objective of destruction is 
achievable, and worthwhile. Whether arms 
control or peace is attainable thus basically 
depends upon us—the way we make deci- 
sions and the moral and strategic posture 
we maintain. It is therefore essential that 
our military strength, our sound strategy, 
our able leadership and our courage provide 
Sure support for the true men of peace— 
the educators, the economists, the statesmen 
and the clergy—who are willing to meet the 
challenges of our age. 

With this philosophy as background, I 
should like to express my views on certain 
aspects of the Department of Defense at this 
time. These views, if given due considera- 
tion, might be a factor in insuring that our 
country indeed will have the mili- 
tary strength, the best strategy, and the 
finest military leadership. 

There are some tendencles which give me 
great concern, a concern shared by many 
in uniform today and by many who have 
previously ‘served their country in military 
and civilian positions. At this critical 
of history and formative period of the 
Tense Department, it is prudent for 
check the set of the sails, the trim 
ship, the mark of the course in light 
seas ahead. If certain tendencies 
checked and redirected now, the Def 
Department will move forward to a bai 
Position than ever in its history. 

I express my position with due and 
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over 15 years since Congress enacted the Na- 
tional Security Act which established the 
Department of Defense. The wisdom of the 
Congress in doing so has been reflected under 
the administrations of both of our political 
parties and under a succession of dedicated 
and capable secretaries beginning with 
James Forrestal; during a series of interna- 
tional crises from the Berlin blockade 
through the Korean war to the Cuban quar- 
antine; from the infancy of nuclear weap- 
onry through the development of missiles 
to the recent achievements in outer space. 
I question neither motivation, patriotism, 
dedication, or ability of anyone, but rather 
the trend of the organization in being. 

Today, interservice cooperation is at an 
alltime high. This is primarily attributable 
to a deep sense of responsibility to the Na- 
tion on the part of both civilian officials and 
military officers. It is also due to joint 
educational programs in effect for many 
years, to emphasis on joint planning, train- 
ing, and operations, and to the conscientious 
attendance of Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara and former Secretary Tom Gates at 
weekly meetings with the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and with service Secretaries and mil- 
itary chiefs, and to the keen interest of the 
President in military activities. The gen- 
uine unity and cooperation among the serv- 
ices were particularly evident during the 
Cuban crisis. Of this we are proud. 

Our Army has been brought to a high state 
of readiness for any type of combat. Our 
Air Force is capable of furnishing greatly 
increased airlift, of maintaining higher 
percentages of strategic and tactical alr- 
craft in alert status, and of providing more 
conventional weapons support to the ground 
forces. Polaris submarines are joining fleet 
in expanding quantity with longer range, 
more reliable and more devastating missiles. 
The Marines have more ferry“ available for 
their always superb fighting force. Inde- 
pendent agencies for intelligence and com- 
mon supply haye been added to those pre- 
viously established. 

The list of real achievements is long and 
impressive. However, we will continue to 
progress only if we correct those tendencies 
which could jeopardize our national security. 
Great defeats and military catastrophies do 
not result from what a nation is doing well, 
but from what itis failing todo. The stakes 
are high. There can be no room for com- 
placency, no hesitancy to criticize when that 
criticism is constructive and motivated only 
by consideration of the best interests of the 
United States. 

My first concern is over the prospective 
naval and maritime position of the United 
States versus the Soviet Union. There is 
no doubt that the Soviets are moving for- 
ward rapidly on the high seas, both economi- 
cally and militarily. The actions which they 
have taken to facilitate the availability of 
potential naval bases in key strategic areas; 
their extensive programs of shipbullding, 
both naval and merchant marine; their in- 
creasing activity on, over, and under the 
seas; the adaption of aviation, nuclear power 
and nuclear weapons and missiles to their 
nayy—all of these foreshadow the future 
strength of Soviet maritime forces. 

On the other hand, much of our own Navy 
is growing old. Ships are not re- 
placed as rapidly as they should be. The 
status of American commercial shipping also 
is declining, while that of the Russians is 

New capital investment for mod- 
ernization of U.S. shipbuilding and repair 
facilities is low. 

This country must not be dependent upon 
someone else for its essential sea communi- 
cation; it must not be cut off from its 
sources of raw materials, from its allies, from 
its forces overseas. If we are weak at sea, we 
invite aggression at sea as well as on land. 

Positive action is necessary to reverse ex- 
isting trends, and the first requirement is 
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for a greater appreciation of the importance 
of the U.S. naval and maritime position at 
the higher levels of the Department of 
Defense. 

Second, I am gravely concerned that 
within the Department of Defense there is 
not the degree of confidence and trust be- 
tween the civillan and military echelons that 
the importance of their common objective 
requires. This two-way responsibility re- 
quires wisdom, respect, and understanding 
from both sides. 

Uniformed personnel know that they must 
be continually responsive to national se- 
curity requirements. They must also be 
responsive to any particular form of admin- 
istrative civilian authority prevailing in the 
Department at any particular time and to 
the statutory responsibilities of their serv- 
ice Secretaries. Civillan officials and staff 
assistants should recognize that forceful ex- 
pression of contrary views in proper channels 
or frank response to congressional inquiry 
do not represent a challenge to the valid 
concept of civilian control. There is no such 
challenge. Our civilian officials should ap- 
preciate that the standard of service integrity 
equals that of religious communities, and 
must be kept that way. Mutual confidence 
and trust are built the hard way and can 
be broken down quickly by one or two im- 
pulsive actions or intemperate judgments. 

Third, I am concerned also regarding a 
trend in the major procurement policies 
within the Department of Defense to the 
ultimate detriment of our military services. 
One proposal has been advanced which 
would in effect eliminate the requirement for 
specific recommendations by military per- 
sonnel on matters such as design competi- 
tions or source selection procedures. I view 
any diminution of military recommendations’ 
on weapons procurement with grave alarm. 
Certainly the abrupt reversal of military rec- 
ommendations without interim consultation, 
as was the case of the TFX and VSTOL con- 
tracts, is fraught at a minimum with un- 
pleasant developments, and potentially with 
grave dangers. The civilian authorities ex- 
ercising control, and the military, have two 
common objectives: First, to obtain the 
best weapons or weapons system possible; 
second, to prevent the use of defense ap- 
propriations for anything except best per- 
formance for least cost. 

Ground rules for competitive procurement 
must therefore be clear, consistent, and im- 
partial. They must be understood alike and 
in advance in the Department of Defense, 
the responsible services, industry, and the 
Congress. The system itself must have in- 
tegrity to protect people of integrity both 
civilian and military. 

I have spoken of the danger of making 
abrupt reversals in regard to procurement, 
The same reasoning applies to formulating 
defense policies with our allies. Specifically, 
a principal trouble in the Skybolt affair 
sprang from our encouraging our ally confi- 
dently to look forward to the timely avail- 
ability of a superior weapon when, appar- 
ently, we were not justified in giving them 
so much encouragement. This illustrates the 
need for continuous consultation between 
civilian and military experts and for avoid- 
ing abrupt actions timed to our own budget 
cycle. - 

At all Important conferences involving our 
national security it would be of great bene- 
fit for any Secretary of Defense to have with 
him a senior military representative from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. As a result of many 
years of intimate association with the mili- 
tary services of our allies, our senior officers 
constitute a distinct national asset of com- 
munications and influence which should con- 
sistently be used to knit together the alli- 
ance. 

Fourth, I am concerned that, in the selec- 
tion of weapons, aircraft, or ships, there may 
not be a full appreciation of the decisiveness 
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of a narrow edge in superior performance, 
both to achieve maximum safety and to suc- 
ceed in combat. I am concerned that sery- 
ice experience tends to be subordinated to 
evaluation by operations analysts on the 
staff of the Secretary of Defense or involved 
in contract reeearch activities. 

Military experience builds an appreciation 
of the truth that slight margins make big 
differences when the chips are down. Those 
who fought in the Pacific know what the 
narrow margin of operational superiority in 
the Japanese Zero fighter cost in American 
lives. Our Navy pilots landing on carriers 
in a stormy sea at night know what a small 
increment in aircraft or engine performance 
means to their safety. I have had two 
nephews—both Navy pilots—who have been 
lost in peacetime in naval aircraft. Air Force 
and Navy senior officers have had the per- 
sonal experience of searching for aircraft or 
ships that have failed to return from their 
missions with fine young Americans aboard. 
Therefore, we feel emotionally aroused as well 
as dispassionately concerned if the recom- 
mendations of the uniformed chiefs of our 
services, each backed up by competent mil- 
itary and civilian professional staffs, are al- 
tered or overruled without interim consulta- 
tion, explanation, and discussion. 

Both the experienced military man and 
the operations analysts are important con- 
tributors to the decisionmaking process. 
However, Iam disturbed because now, in the 
Department of Defense, the operations an- 
alyst—properly concerned with “cost effec- 
tiveness’'—seems to be working at the wrong 
echelon—above the professional military 
level rather than in an advisory capacity to 
the military who should thoroughly appre- 
ciate his assistance. Specialists cannot, 
without danger, extrapolate their judgments 
into fields in which they do not have expert 
knowledge. Unfortunately, today in the 
Pentagon an unhealthy imbalance has re- 
sulted because at times specialists are used 
as experts in areas outside their fields. This 
has resulted in a tendency to draw conclu- 
sions before all the evidence has been 
examined. 

As @ justification for this imbalance, there 
is a myth to the effect that historically the 
generals and admirals, the colonels and the 
captains, are villains opposed to progress 


and refugees from new ideas, On the con- 


trary, history shows that daring ideas from 
the military often haye been ignored: Col. 
Charles De Gaulle in his Ignored warning 
of the dangers of the Maginot Line type of 
defense; Adm. James O. Richardson in his 
caution against leaving the fleet exposed 
at Pearl Harbor. William S. Sims, as a 
young lieutenant before World War I took 
his daring case for gunnery reform directly 
to the President. Admirals Moffett and Tow- 
ers pressed forward with the development of 
U.S. naval aviation to the enchancement of 
our naval power. Generals MacArthur, Billy 
Mitchell and “Hap” Arnold, and Admiral 
Mahan were daring, original, and creative as 
were Admirals Rickover and Rayborn in 
engineering Polaris breakthroughs. All be- 
lie this myth that the military are not 
progressive. 

True enough, this creativity of the mili- 
tary can be stifled. tary services of 
nations often have fallen into a stagnation 
and self-satisfaction, as was the case in 
Europe at the onset of World War I. This 
must not happen in the United States. It 
is curious that those who criticize the mili- 
tary as being backward tend to be the very 
ones who are proponents of procedures and 
policies which would discourage a creative 
corps of military professionals, Today, by 
making too many detailed decisions at high 
level, by attempting to stamp officers of all 
services into a common mold, we may kill 
incentive, imagination, and independent 
thought. Also, career military personnel 
must receive sufficient pay and benefits to 
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attract high caliber men into the services, 
and keep them once we get them. Far too 
many men, particularly those with large 
families, are forsaking the services for in- 
dustry. This can only harm our national 
security. 

There is another alarming peril to obscur- 
ing the role of the military, found in a 
modern fallacy that theories or computers 
or economics or numbers of weapons win 
Wars. Alone, they do not. Good leadership 
unfailingly recognizes that man is the key to 
Success or failure. 

Go back through history. Some of the 
greatest victories, from Hannibal at Cannae 
to Nelson at Trafalgar to MacArthur at New 
Guinea, have come at the hands of forces 
inferior in numbers but superior in human 
ability, courage, and determination to win, 
Our Nation will defy every lesson of history 
if we think that stockpiles of weapons or the 
decisions of computers win wars. Man, his 
Wits, and his will are still the key to war and 
peace, victory and defeat. 

The military man has spent a career in ob- 
Serving human nature in the different en- 
vironments of operations, in danger and un- 
Ger fire. He has seen how personal reactions 
are affected by discipline, by want of con- 
fidence or overconfidence, by trust or distrust, 
by patriotism, by fear, or by the will to suc- 
ceed. He is exposed to the narrow margin be- 
tween success and failure, not only in weap- 
ons, but in leadership and in understanding 
Of the enemy. Without powerful morale, 
esprit de corps, incentive, and inspiration, 
combat effectiveness is unattainable. Civil- 
ian officials and staff assistants should appre- 
ciate fully that where lives are at stake, 
Morale is vital. 

The key to leadership is understanding 
human nature—your opponents, allies, and 
subordinates. To do anything to downgrade 
the role of the men who may have to fight 
Our country’s battles is to violate the first 
Principle of leadership. Morale ts the busi- 
ness of every leader in our Defense Establish- 
ment. Do all else right, and do this wrong— 
the product in a crisis is disaster. In this 
area, it is better to have less of a connotation 
of management and more of leadership. 

Military men have no crystal ball that can 
guarantee infallible decisions; but neither do 
Scientists, analysts, engineers, businessmen, 
lawyers, or for that matter, computers—which 
must rely on human assumptions for inputs. 
All of us must shun reasoning based on un- 
Questioned assumptions that become self-de- 
ceptions. Napoleon, the classic case, in his 
earlier years so precise and discerning, grad- 
ually became intolerant of criticism and 80 
killed the well meant and much needed 
criticism in his own command. Finally, he 
lost his battle, his campaign, his France. 

Time and again, such self-deceptions are 
& preamble to defeat. Allegedly impregnabie 
Port Arthur in 1904, Singapore in 1942, the 
so-called infallible systematic defense of 
the maginot line, all these looked good in 
Office blueprints, but in practice were based 
upon untested and unquestioned assump- 
tions. Then there was Pear] Harbor, when 
it was anticipated that the Japanese, in the 
event of war, would strike elsewhere, and 
those who dissented were not heard. 

Mortal mistakes for our Nation could be 
&ssumptions that we cannot make mistakes, 
that we justify honest errors as correct de- 
Cisions, and that we discredit the voices of 
dissent—especially the dissent of high-rank- 
15 military men speaking on subjects they 

ow. 


Fifth, I am concerned that the system of 
checks and balances so wisely provided for 
in our Constitution and further translated 
into legislative code may unconsciously be 
in process of growing unbalanced with re- 
Spect to the Department of Defense. A 
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sometimes forgotten partner in civilian con- 
trol, the Congress, is a part of our checks 
and balances. On occasions, committees of 
Congress have been right, we in the execu- 
tive departments wrong. Members of these 
committees have made wise decisions with 
regard to military equipment and other mat- 
ters which have had beneficial effects. The 
Congress must be a check on the use of 
either civilian or military power in the Penta- 
gon and must not default, even in part, its 
constitutional responsibility and authority 
to provide for our Armed Forces. The con- 
tinuing interest of Congress must not be 
resisted or resented. The chiefs of our mili- 
tary services appreciate this role of the Con- 
gress—so does the Commander in Chief, who 
has served in both of its bodies. 

Overcentralized structures are conducive 
to the abuse of power and compounding of 
mistakes. Monolithic-structured organiza- 
tions can kill imagination, stultify initiative, 
completely eliminate the effectiveness of 
those in the officer corps who have gained 
wisdom and experience. Overcentralization 
at the top, and discouragement of initiative 
at lower echelons, can critically increase re- 
action time in crisis. Such a system can 
topple in disaster. Witness the experiences 
of the Second and Third Reich. 

Thankfully, built-in checks and balances 
are provided in the National Security Act. 
One of them is the separate services, for 
they often take differing viewpoints and 
thus afford higher authority clear options 
and greater flexibility in decisionmaking. 

Within the Department, another check is 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Never should this 
body become a political one, or merely a rub- 
ber-stamp to the Secretary of Defense in im- 
plementing decisions or carrying out orders. 
As a collective body, the Chiefs must repre- 
sent military ts from differing 
viewpoints, so that we do not ignore the 
value of mixed, balanced, diversified forces. 
The Joint Chiefs should not be swamped 
with matters that should be processed in 
service channels, nor should their functions 
be taken over by segments of the office of the 
Secretary, Before committees of Congress 
the service chiefs must always be allowed 
and encouraged to give their full opinions, 
not subject to any retaliation against them 
or their service. I strongly support the bill 
of the chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee to insure that the service chiefs 
who are members of.the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff serve 4 years. Stability in the office of 
the Commandant has served well the Marine 
Corps and the country. 

Since my retirement, my concern about 
some of the trends I haye outlined has grown 
even greater. The test ban treaty, with its 
attendant uncertainties, will more than ever 
demand a high order of vigilance, energy in 
promoting our own research programs, and 
discernment in monitoring the military bal- 
ance of power. We must allow for the un- 
expected, technologically and politically, and 
must scrupulously guard against what 
Roberta Wohlstetter in her study of Pearl 
Harbor called, the tendency to select what- 
ever is in accord with one's expectations, 

Above all, the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
maintain an independent view and thorough 
grasp of the continuing security require- 
ments and risks of this treaty, and of the 
effectiveness of the proposed safeguards. Na- 
tional policy must not be based solely upon 
military considerations, but it must be form- 
ulated after full consideration of all military 
implications. It should embarrass neither 
the Secretary of Defense nor the Chiefs when 
they disagree, or when the Chiefs themselves 
differ over future aspects of this treaty, or 
other high-ranking military officers, active 
or retired, disagree with the Chiefs. It is of 
utmost importance to avoid unanimity for 
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unanimity’s sake, and we should encourage 
reasoned expressions of differences. The full 
force of Joint Chiefs of Staff recommenda- 
tions must not be compromised or dulled in 
any way in transmission to the President 
or to the Congress, each of whom has such 
awesome constitutional responsibilities. The 
willingness to consider dissenting and con- 
filcting analyses in the military and in the 
intelligence community may very well be the 
determinant as to whether history will judge’ 
this treaty good or bad for our Nation. 

Experience teaches that there are no infal- 
lible judgments with respect to national 
security in these times of the unknown, the 
changing and the unexpected. The best hope 
of surviving the pitfalls is found in a precept 
which I commend to those who lead the De- 
partment of Defense, now and in the future. 
It was stated by our President in his first 
state of the Union message, when he said: 

“Let it be clear that this administration 
recognizes the value of dissent and daring, 
that we greet healthy controversy as the hall- 
mark of healthy change.” 

In the spirit of these wonderful lines, I 
have given you the valedictory to my military 
career. The philosophy of these words of 
the President is the best guarantee of se- 
curity and indeed of political progress in 
uncertain times, grave with risk but bright 
with hope, as we seek peace for the world 
and freedom for its peoples, 


A School Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN D. JOHNSTON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. JOHNSTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a poem 
written and broadcast by Paul Benza- 
quin on station WEEI’s program, 
“Listen.” 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Manchester (N.H.) Union Leader, 
Sept. 3, 1963] 

Now I sit me down in school 

Where praying is against the rule. 

For this great Nation, under God 

Finds public mention of Him odd. 


Any prayer a class recites 
Now violates the Bill of Rights. 
Any time my head I bow 
Becomes a Federal matter now. 


Teach us of stars or pole and Equator 
But make no mention of their Creator. 
Tell of exports in Denmark and Sweden 
But not one word on what Eve did Eden. 


The law is specific, the law is precise 
Praying out loud is no longer nice. 
Praying aloud in a public hall 

Upsets believers in nothing at all, 


In silence alone can we meditate 

And if God should get the credit, great. 

This rule, however, has a gimmick in it; 

You’ve got to be finished in less than a 
minute. 


So all I ask is a minute of quiet 

If I feel like praying, then maybe I'll try it. 
It not, O Lord, this plea I make; 

Should I die in school, my soul you'll take. 
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The Late Honorable Estes Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee, Mr. Speak- 
er, many warm tributes have been paid 
our late colleague, Estes Kefauver, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee. Edward 
J. Meeman, editor emeritus of the Press- 
Scimitar published in Memphis, Tenn., 
enjoyed a warm and intimate friendship 
with the Senator. On many, many occa- 
sions Estes sought the counsel and advice 
of this good and intelligent man. He has 
paid him a beautiful tribute, and I in- 
clude that expression of his affection 
and esteem for the Senator: 

Keravver’s HEART Beat SINCERELY FOR THE 
WORLD AND Its PEOPLE 
(By Edward J. Meeman) 

A great heart has snapped because it tried 
to do too much. Though he seemed to do it 
all easily, there must have been a strain 
which did not show on the surface. 

I was one of many whom he took inside 
that big heart, and I feel that I learned to 
know it well. 

I first met Estes Kefauver when he was 
Representative in Congress from Chatta- 
nooga. What he talked about, and earnestly, 
was the need of reforming the procedures in 
Congress, ideas which he expressed in his 
book, “Twentieth Century Congress.” Right 
then and there I decided he was a statesman, 
for there were few votes to be gained by re- 
forming the rules of Congress. 

So when, a little later, he told me that he 
was going to run for the Senate, and asked 
me to get some Memphis people together to 
meet him, I was glad to do so. 

He said he would fight Ed Crump, the po- 
litical boss and dictator of Memphis. Don't 
do that,” I advised. “One candidate after 
another has made Crump the issue and that 
negative policy has failed. Just come to 
Shelby County and present yourself and 
your program, appeal to the people for their 
votes as you have aright todo. Don’t fight 
Crump, but if Crump fights you, as I think 
he will, fight back.” 

CRUMP VERSUS KEFAUVER 


Crump did blast Kefauver, and Kefauver 
fought back. Crump likened Kefauver to a 
pet coon, that goes rummaging in the bureau 
drawer when you are not looking. “I may be 
a pet coon,” Estes rejoined, “but I am not 
Mr. Crump's pet coon,” The battle was on. 

I learned that Estes was about to put on 
a coonskin cap. Don't do that,” I pleaded. 
Such showmanship was distasteful to me. 
He ignored my advice, and the whole world 
know how effective the stunt was. 

Kefauver won. The Crump dictatorship 
which had ruled Memphis with an iron hand, 
and the State with handpicked Governors 
and Senators, was smashed though Crump 
continued to be a political leader of prestige 
until his death. 3 

A statesman, they say, must first prove 
himself to be politician who can get elected. 
But once elected, Kefauver proved that he 
was at heart a statesman. In order to get 
the indispensable support of Edmund Orgill, 
Memphis wholesale hardware merchant, Ke- 
fauver had to convince Orgill that he was 
for Atlantic Union, for it was only to ad- 
vance this cause that Orgill was willing to 
enter politics, 

Kefauver did pledge himself to advocate 
Atlantic Union. But, if he had been merely 
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a politician, how easy it would have been 
for him to make one speech, introduce a res- 
olution for it, say, “I’m sorry, but you see 
the time is not ripe,” and abandon the effort. 
But Estes had become convinced that or- 
ganic union of the free, democratic nations 
of North America and Western Europe was 
necessary to overcome communism. He 
worked for it, fought for it. When, in cam- 
paigns, demagogs attacked him for it, he 
stood his ground. He was a speaker in de- 
mand throughout the country, and he could 
choose his own subjects, and often he chose 
to speak in behalf of Atlantic Union. He 
was the principal architect and the leading 
American figure in organizing the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference, which has 
been meeting every year since 1955, the At- 
lantic Congress of 1959 and the Paris Con- 
ference of 1961. - 
FRUITS OF HIS WORK 

There is an Atlantic Council at work today, 
with all three living ex-Presidents, Hoover, 
Truman, Eisenhower, as its honorary chair- 
men, Gen. Lauris Norstadt as its chairman, 
and Kefauver’s own former administrative 
assistant, Memphian Richard J. Wallace as 
its director general, and to Kefauver goes the 
credit for this. The “parliament of man” 
he achieved before his death; the federation 
of the free should come soon from causes 
he set in motion, and be his monument, 

Kefauver's exposure of gangsters and his 
fight on monopoly were spectacular. That 
he was probably personally acquainted with 
more people than any other American who 
ever lived is a distinction, 

But I will wager that he will have a great 
place in history as the statesman, who, more 
than any other, pioneered in behalf of the 
federation of the free. 


Braxton County, W. Va., Retains 
Legend of Monster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, long before there was any talk 
about “unidentified flying objects” or 
“men from Mars,” the people of Braxton 
County, W. Va., had their legendary 
monster who was said to haunt their 
woods. According to a recent article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, 
the Braxton County monster was 10 feet 
tall, with a blood-red face and green 
eyes, and wore a green mantle, 

The Gazette-Mail's article gives an in- 
teresting account of. the history of this 
central West Virginia county, which was 
first settled 170 years ago by a pioneer 
named Adam O’Brien. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Rxcond, as follows: 

Braxton County, W. Va., RETAINS LEGEND OP 
MONSTER 

One hundred and seventy years have 
passed since Adam O’Brien built his cabin on 
O'Brien, Fork of Salt Lick Creek and became 
the first settler in what is now Braxton 
County. It was not long before he was fol- 
lowed by other pioneers in increasing num- 
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bers, until today their descendants have 
blessed and made fruitful the land on which 
they were born. 

Braxton County, comprising a land area 
of 517 square miles and a population of 15,- 
152, occupies a position as close to the center 
of West Virginia as the irregular shape of 
our State permits. High Knob, the highest 
point in Braxton, offers the most extensive 
view in the State. 

Braxton, which was formed from parts of 
Kanawha, Lewis, and Nicholas Counties in 
January 1836, was named for Carter Braxton, 
u signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
At that time the county was quite large, but 
due to the formation of Webster and Clay 
Counties, its area was reduced considerably. 

Among the first settlers to come to Braxton 
was the Carpenter family. The following 
years witnessed the coming of several fami- 
lies to this region; and in 1863 the vicinity 
was incorporated as Sutton in honor of John 
15 Sutton, the largest landholder of the sec- 

on. 

Some years after the first settlers had come 
to the Sutton area, Peyton Byrne established 
his home at the mouth of Salt Lick Creek. 
Other families followed and the settlement 
became known as Lumberport. In 1866 its 
name was changed to Burnsville in honor 
of Captain John M. Burns. While Sutton 
and Burnsville were establishing themselves, 
the vicinity of Gassaway, named for Henry 
Gassaway Davis, was coming into existence. 

The pioneer fathers of Braxton County 
were great believers in education as well as 
religion. Their chief motive in life seemed 
to be the fostering of these two elements, 
There are three high schools with a county 
enrollment of approximately 4,000 elemen- 
tary and high school students. There are 
more than 60 churches in Braxton County. 
The fact that the pioneer fathers were quite 
energetic in their efforts is evidenced by the 
statistics which show that Braxton has a 
much higher percentage of church attend- 
ance than the National or State average. 

There are many places of interest to see 
as well as abundant legends to be told, The 
story of Strange Creek is strange indeed. 
Many years ago a surveyor became hopelessly 
lost. Some time during his wanderings, he 
carved these words on a tree: “Strange is 
my name, and strange is this ground, and 
strange it is that I cannot be found." No 
doubt the best known legend is the Braxton 
County monster. From all descriptions, he 
was 10 feet tall, with a blood-red face, green 
eyes, and wearing a green mantle, No one is 
certain what, if anything, landed near Flat- 
woods, but something frightened the seven 
witnesses. 

Perhaps the most scenic spot In Braxton 
is the Sutton Dam. It is very important, not 
only to Braxton County, but to West Vir- 
ginia. The dam is located about 1 mile above 
Sutton, rises 200 feet above the riverbed, and 
holds a summer pool about 20 miles long, 
which offers many opportunities for water 
recreation. The National Guard Armory, 
located between Gassaway and Sutton on 
West Virginia 4, has a dual purpose for the 
community: recreation, and training and 
equipping a National Guard unit, 

Motivated by pride in the past and pres- 
ent, and by hope in the future, the county 
has taken full advantage of its 20th century 
developments, welding them into a place of 
better business and industrial opportunity. 

As early ‘as 1908, plants were erected in 
Braxton County for the manufacture of 
wood alcohol and other chemicals. At pres- 
ent, Williams Wood Products, Inc., furnishes 
steady employment for approximately 105 
people and their products are known and 
used throughout the United States. 

The West Virginia Forest Products Co., 
Inc, to be located between Sutton and 
Gassaway, will manufacture particle board, 
plywood, and veneer. The German-made 
machines will take about 10 months to build 
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and install, and in the meantime the con- 
struction of the plant and an access bridge 
across Elk River will be underway. 

There are two county newspapers, the 
Braxton Democrat and the Braxton Central, 
both published at Sutton. Five watersheds, 
Which will be constructed on the Tom 
Hughes Fork, the Salt Lick, Berry Fork, and 
Corley, are for the prevention of floods and 
the conservation of water. 

Braxton has abundant natural resources. 
There are several small producing coal mines, 
and in the past year, producing gas wells 
Were drilled near Exchange and Bowling 
Green. The surface of Braxton County 
ranges from 760 to 2,160 feet above sea level. 
Five rivers have their courses through the 
County: the Elk, the Little Kanawha, the 
Big Birch, the Little Birch, and the Holly. 
Some 100 species of fish are found in these 
rivers, among them are some of the finest 
game and food fishes in the State. The 
large game has all been exterminated except 
for deer and a few native black bear. 

Braxton County is friendly. Its people 
are naturally hospitable, intelligent, indus- 
trious, and skilled in many trades. For- 
Ward looking, yet eager to preserve its 
atmosphere of rural peace, Braxton County 
has combined the old and the new in a de- 
lightful blend of easy living and progressive 
building —Prepared by senior English class, 
Sutton High School, Leah Fox, teacher. 


Gary Boldwater, Boy American 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr, YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I al- 

Ways take pleasure in inserting Art 

Hoppe’s columns in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ORD. 

I hope the readers of the Recorp will 
enjoy the following: = 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 19, 

1963] 
Gary BOLDWATER, BOY AMERICAN 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Hi there, boys and girls out there in front 
Of your TV set. Comfy? Well, hold on to 
your hats cause here we go—off on a brand- 
new thrilling adventure series with a brand- 
hew thrilling adventure hero—Gary Bold- 
Water, boy American. 

(Theme: "The Stars and Stripes Forever.“) 

Faster than the speed of sound, stronger 
than the Chase National Bank, able to bound 
Over tall issues in a single leap—Gary Bold- 
Water, boy American. 

Who will save us from the Communists? 

Who will save us from the Keynsians? Who 
Will save us from ourselves? Gary Bold- 
Water, boy American. 
5 So c'mon, kids, let's join Gary today for 
The Thrilling Adventure of the Phony 
Treaty." There he is in his disguise as a 
Stuffy old Senator with his stuffy old horn- 
rimmed glasses and stuffy old double-breast- 
ed suit. That's his pretty secretary, Lotus 
Lane (who doesn’t know who he really is 
either), handing him a document. 

Lotus. Here's a copy of that nuclear test 
ban treaty, Senator Boldwater. Shall I read 
It to you? 

Gary (who always pretends he can't read). 
Well, now, Miss Lane, I don’t see much sense 
in that. The way I hear, it’s Just another 
55 old treaty. Nothing to get het up 

ut. 
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Lorus (vexed). But, Senator. Look, it’s 
written in two languages. 

Gary. Now, now, Miss Lane. Heaps of 
things are written in two languages, Like, 
well, like heaps of things. 

Lorus (angrily). Oh, Senator, you're just 
like so many Americans. You're sweet, but 
you're so naive. 

(She stomps out and Gary whips off his 
glasses and suit to reveal the uniform of a 
general in the U.S. Air Force Reserve. The 
uniform of Gary Boldwater, boy American. 
Leaping into the cockpit of his very own jet 
plane, he zooms into the sky and circles over 
the Washington monument.) 

Gary (musing as he files in circles): There. 
Now I am able to think more clearly with 
my 100 I.Q. brain. Could Lotus be correct? 
Wait. I shall scan this document with my 
20-20 vision. “The governments of * * *” 
Hmmm. è * discontinuance of all test 
explosions * .“ Hmmmmmm. “In wit- 
ness whereof the undersigned * * *” Leap- 
ing lizards. Lotus was right. Our Nation 
is in peril, Oh, that I shall but be in time to 
save the day. 

(We shift to the Capitol where our beam- 
ing Senators are about to ratify the treaty. 
Suddenly, through the skylight, crashes a 
parachutist. Could it be? Yes, it is. Gary 
Boldwater, boy American.) 

Gary. Gentlemen, before voting you should 
know that one of the signatures on this pact 
is that of an “Andrei Gromyko,” who is a 
proven card-carrying member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

(There are shocked cries of “Oh, no” and 
“Egad, sir, he’s right.” The treaty is torn 
up. The Senators give Gary a big six be- 
fore he can modestly slip away. Later, once 
again in disguise, Gary greets a breathless 
Lotus Lane in his office.) 

Lorus (glowingly). Oh, Senator, I wish 
you'd been there to see him. If only you 
could be more like that. 

Gary (winking at the camera). Well, Lo- 
tus, I guess we can't all be Gary Boldwater, 
boy American (turning serious). But it sure 
would be a great country if we could. 
{From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 20, 

1963] 
A Boy’s Best FRIEND Is His M-1 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Our annual Building Little Minds Award 
goes today to the Crockett Playground over 
in Contra Costa County for proving to scores 
of tiny Crockett tykes that war can, too, be 
fun. 

Allow me to quote from the local paper: 
“Crockett—a high point of the week comes 
Tuesday afternoons, beginning at 1 p.m., for 
a large number of little boys in this com- 
munity. That is the day they muster at the 
Crockett Playground for the weekly war 
games.” 

The story goes on to tell how the dedicated 
playground staff teaches the little fellows to 
make their very own toy rifies in the play- 
ground workshop. And how to dig their very 
own foxholes. And how to stage their very 
own infantry attacks. And how to kill each 
other. 

Of course, the children don’t really kill 
each other. They just pretend to kill each 
other. No sane adult would condone chil- 
dren really killing each other. But other- 
wise, it’s as realistic as possible. And “all 
boys of the community between the ages of 
6 to 10 years are invited to come down and 
join the fun.“ Which is the end of the story. 

We will all agree, I’m sure, that this is a 
wholesome, outdoor, funtime activity, typical 
of the war games children have been playing 
for hundreds of generations. But I do feel 
that the playground staff in general is open 
to some constructive criticism. 

Their basic error, I think, is that like most 
general staffs, they are training our boys for 
the last war. Foxholes? Rifles? Infantry 
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charges? Nonsense. In a more forward- 
looking community, the playground director 
will line up his little charges and announce: 

“All right, men, You fellows dig your 
shelters over there and you other boys dig 
yours over here. Remember now, at least 6 
feet of earth on top, 2 weeks’ supply of water 
and food, chemical toilets, and an efficient 
airfilter system. Let’s get cracking.” 

This would occupy the small fry with out- 
door exercise for a good months. And then, 
at last, would come the glorious day. 

“OK, men this is it,” says the director 
grimly. “We're finally ready to play our fun- 
filled world war III game. Everybody in their 
shelters. Hop to it. That's the good soldiers. 
Everybody in? Hatches dogged? Don't for- 
get to crouch down and bury your heads in 
your arms. -Five, four, three, two, one.” 

The director then pushes a big red wooden 
button and shouts, “boom.” And all the 
little children immediately assume the gro- 

ue of death which are the de- 
light of little children everywhere. Best of 
all, there will be no bitter arguments over 
which side won. Because neither side will. 

I'm sure you'll concede this is a far more 
realistic war game these days and will pre- 
pare our children far better for the future. 
But I suppose some will complain that it 
isn’t nearly as much fun. And it’s true 
that the only one who has any real pleasure 
is the man who gets to push the button. 

But after all, war itself isn’t nearly as 
much fun as it used to be. And while that’s 
a crying shame, our children do have to learn 
to face reality if they want to grow up. And 
80, if you ask me, do we parents. If we want 
them to grow up. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 22, 
1963] 


War rue Docs ARE GOING TO Our YOUTH 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

En Rovrg to WasHincton.—Oh, I know 
what you're saying. You are saying, “What's 
that fool Hoppe going to Washington for 
this time?” I don't blame you. People cer- 
tainly go to Washington for unbelievable 
reasons these days. For example, the man 
across the aisle says he’s going there to sell 
carrot juice to the Pentagon, Who'd believe 
that? 

But with me it’s different. I am going to 
Washington to demand the answer to a key 
question of grave concern to our Nation’s 
youth: 

How come I didn’t get one of those dogs 
Mr. Kennedy’s passing out free? 

You will recall that when Miss Caroline's 
Russian dog, Pushinka, produced pups in a 
gesture symbolic of Soviet-American friend- 
ship, 5,000 of us wrote in asking for one of 
the litter. And, sure enough, two of the 
puppies have now been issued to kids, 
Along with releases to the press. 

Miss Karen House, 10, won one in the big 
contest by writing the White House that 
the puppies were pretty and having one 
would make her so happy. Which is very 
nice, I'm sure. And Mr. Mark Bruce, 9, was 
awarded the other for explaining that he 
accidentally hit his last dog on the head 
with a baseball bat. So he needed a new 
one. And only a dog lover could quarrel 
with that. x 

But neither letter, in all due modesty, 
could hold a candle to mine, After all, I've 
devoted years to studying the letters our 
youngsters constantly write the President. 
And I feel I know the kind most likely to 
get action. Allow me to quote my entry: 

“DEAR Mn. PRESIDENT: I know you are the 
greatest, kindest man in the whole wide 
world and you would never have time to 
think of a typical little freckle-faced, bare- 
foot, very photogenic American boy like me. 
Even if I do live in California, which may 
swing the 1964 election. 
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“But, whillikers, I sure would like one 
of those cuddly little puppies of yours. Ever 
since I told Dad about stuffing my last puppy 
down the garbage disposal, because I cannot 
tell a lie, I've been sad. 

“And, golly gee, I guess if you sent me one 
Tå throw away my crutches and run through 
our integrated nelghborhood to pose for the 
national photographers in my Boy Scout 
uniform with my best friends, Tony Glu- 
seppe, Herman Katz, and Sam Cheong, whose 
dads are all civic leaders but politically inde- 
pendent—as of now. 

“But I sure wouldn't want you to give me 
a puppy just because my dad has $3 million. 
To be honest he doesn't care about politics. 
Like he says, ‘I never found a candidate I 
wanted to give my $3 million to. Yet.’ So 
maybe he'll just give it to the SPCA. If 
that’s where I have to go to get my dog. 

“PS. I'm very photogenic.” 

So what happens? I get a letter back 
from some underling saying: “Study very 
hard, for everything you learn in school will 
help you in your ambition to be President 
some day.“ Is that justice? There's a mixup 
somewhere. 

But I'll get to the bottom of it. After all, 
if a perfect letter like mine doesn’t win a 
lousy puppy, what will our youth think of 


White House efficiency? It's enough to de- 


stroy their faith in the American way. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 23, 1963] 
HUMAN BEINGS ARE VERY SUPERIOR 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON. Mr. Kennedy has asked the 
Beñate for a historic debate on the nuclear 
test ban treaty. But like most of his. pro- 
posals to Congress it just isn't panning out. 

True, there is a division of opinion among 
our Senators.. One faction is firmly for the 
treaty, but has reservations. The other just 
has reservations. But, if you ask me, this 
doesn’t make for much of a debate. 

Now there's no question a lot of our Sena- 
tors would like to be against the treaty. In 
fact, they'd love to be against the treaty. 
But the trouble, I think, is that they just 
haven't come up with any good reasons for 

y to keep on blowing up thermo- 
nuclear bombs. It’s lucky they've got me. 

First of all, what do those who favor the 
ban say? They say if everybody keeps test- 
ing bombs the air is going to get very radio- 
active. Which is not very good for human 
beings, not to mention caribou, turtle doves, 
halibut, and daffodils. And who is man, 
they say, to louse up this planet? 

Well, I feel a little sober reflection will dis- 
pose of these specious arguments in short 
order. Take the fact that radioactivity 
poisons human beings. Do we have the right 
to polson human beings? But we're human 
beings, too. And if human beings don't have 
the right to poison human beings, who does? 
‘That disposes of that. 

Now then, about those other living things 
which crawl, swim, fly, and grow. The issue 
gets a little touchy here, but I feel we can 
resolve it, After all, who is the most superior 
life form on our planet? We human beings. 
Who is endowed with the wisest wisdom of 
all? We human beings. Who, then, is the 
day-to-day custodian of these lower forms 
which crawl, swim, fly, and grow? We 
superior human beings. 

And, being superior, isn't it up to us to 
decide whether to poison them or not? Of 
course It is. 

So all we need do is ask ourselves whether 
it is not our solemn duty to save all the 
caribou, the turtle doves, the halibut, and 
the daffodils of the free world from the piti- 
less yoke of communism. And the Russians 
can similarly go on saving the Communist 
caribou, turtle doves, halibut, and daffodils 
from the menace of capitalism. 

This leaves us with the final question: 
Who is man to louse up this planet? Non- 
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sense. Whose planet, I ask, is it? It's ours 
by right of our superior wisdom. And if we, 
in our superior wisdom, want to louse it up. 
that's our business, 

I cite precendent: We human beings in 
our superior wisdom have already eroded this 
planet's soil, destroyed its forests, and pol- 
luted its waters. And if we now want to 
poison its air, who's to stop us. Who? 

So there you have the argument in favor 
of our right to go on blowing up bombs. 
And I trust we'll now have a more spirited 
historic debate, with Senators leaping to 
their feet to oppose the treaty forthrightly. 

For if there's one concept that appeals 
most to our leaders, it’s the idea that they are 
endowed with superior wisdom. 


Cloak of Deception 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, 
wrapped up in the civil rights package 
are broad and sweeping Federal powers. 
The Osceola Times, of Osceola, Ark., in 
a recent editorial, “Cloak of Deception,” 
enumerates the scope of the Federal au- 
thorities sought in this legislation, 

The full text of the editorial follows: 

[From the Osceola (Ark.) Times] 
CLOAK OF DECEPTION 


It would be a grave, perhaps fatal, error 
for any. citizen of the United States, whether 
he is black or white, red or yellow, to accept 
the idea that the basic p of the so- 
called civil rights bill of 1963 is to eradi- 
cate racial discrimination. 

This legislation is 10 percent civil rights 
and 90 percent extension of Federal control. 
And it is fair to presume that the adminis- 
tration presents this bill at this time and 
goes all out in pressing Congress for its 
adoption in the expectation that the current 
racial hysteria will provide a cloak to obscure 
its true significance. 

Under this cloak of civil rights, the Presi- 
dent is seeking power: 

Power to control every home, every school, 
every business, every farm, every bank, every 
citizen who owns a share of stock or casts a 
vote. 

Power to call, foreclose, or refuse loans; to 
exclude individuals and businesses from Fed- 
eral programs, activities, subsidies, benefits, 
and without notice of hearing. 

Power to tell the owners of every business 
whom they may hire, fire, promote, or 
demote, 

Power to blacklist banks, contractors, 
schools, businesses and individuals—all 
without notice of hearing. A 

These are vast powers, far more sweeping 
and arbitrary than any President has ever 
before sought in our history.. If Congress, 
in the fearsome shadows cast by that cloak 
of civil rights, grants these powers, it will 
have curtailed the traditional rights of trial 
by jury and of appeal. It will have virtu- 
ally erased State lines, nullified States’ rights 
and placed once-free men in the keeping of 
a swarm of Federal overseers appointed by 
Washington. If Congress grants these pow- 
ers, it will have provided the machinery by 
which contempt proceedings—the word of 
a judge from which there is no appeal 
replaces trial by jury for all who are charged 
with civil rights violations. And on this 
base, this administration or succeeding ones 
may proceed at leisure to bulld an all- 
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encompassing control of every aspect of 
American life. 

As the President has sald, “the enactment 
of the legislation I suggest will not solve 
all our problems.” But, certainly, it reveals 
the master plan for government by gaulei- 
ter—for control of every citizen by Federal 
Minions breathing down his neck. If you 
don't want this, the time to protest is now, 
today. Write to both of our Senators. 
Write to our Representative. They need our 
help as desperately as we need theirs. 


No Subsidies?—No Guaranteed Prices 
for Buffalo Hides?—No Free Pen- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been pleased to read, and pass on for 
the review of my colleagues, many of the 
good editorials in the Midland Reporter- 
Telegram by Mr. W. H. “Bill” Collyns. 
I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Collyns 
in his editorial, “They Put On Overalls,” 
when he says there were no free lunches 
50 years ago, and there are none today. 

We need more folks and more news- 
papers, today, who have the courage and 
willingness to speak and print the falla- 
cies of the welfare state. I commend 
this editorial to you for your review: 

THEY Pur ON OVERALLS 


Half a century doesn’t seem- very long in 
some respects, yet the changes which come 
about in that and much shorter periods of 
time are tremendous—and eyen terrifying, 
in certain instances. 


How many stores, for instance, now would 
close for a day or two so that the personnel 
could work on the streets and roads? They 
used to do that very thing. 


The Salem, Mo., Post, quoting from a 1913 
issue of the Salem Monitor, said, “The first 
good roads day was fully observed by the 
majority of the businessmen of Salem, hav- 
ing closed their places of business, put on 
their overalls, went out and did real road 
work, They divided into squads and worked 
at all roads leading into town. It is esti- 
mated that at least 300 men worked the 
roads within a radius of 4 miles of Salem. 
* * * The second day all business houses 
have closed again and as many if not more 
have gone out to work the roads. It 
is better to do it this way than to bond our- 
selves for $45,000." 


Yes, times really have changed, along with 
attitudes concerning bonded indebtedness. 
It's mighty easy today to contract our road- 
building and other improvements, particu- 
larly when a generous Uncle Sammy Claus 
is ready and willing to pour unlimited num- 
bers of your tax dollars into public works 
projects of all kinds. 

In fact, it isn't even necessary in many 
cases to ask for financial assistance. The 
Federal spenders often will pick out a com- 
munity, designate it as distressed or critical, 
and then insist that it accept Federal aid. 

On the other hand, too many business- 
men consider themselyes too busy to even 
give very much of their time for nonlabor 
community projects, much less closing their 
places of business, Again, they had rather 
hire someone to do it. 
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The recent issue of the Post also reprints 
an editorial from the King City Tri-County 
News, which states: “No subsidies? No 
guaranteed prices for buffalo hides? No free 
pensions? 

“No, all that those American pioneers had 
to go on was character; all they traveled 
2,000 hard miles for was the opportunity 
for hard work. And that is what conquered 
deserts and mountains; that is what made 
America. 

“Those real Americans would have been 
ashamed to ask for something for nothing; 
they would have scorned those who demand 
pay for no work.” 

times, changing conditions, 

attitudes can be good or they can 

be bad. It seems we are witnessing a lot of 

the bad in planned deficit spending, public 

welfare, high taxes, centralized big Govern- 
ment, and a “let George do it“ attitude. 

But one thing hasn't changed. It still is 
impossible to get something for nothing in 
Midland, Tex., Salem, Mo., Las Vegas, Nev., 
or Washington, D.C. There were no free 
lunches 50 years ago. There are none today. 

It is time that all Americans reawaken 
to a realization of the facts of life. 


Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, Oregon newspapers have also com- 
mented on the orderliness, dignity, and 
impressiveness with which the August 
28, 1963 jobs-and-freedom demonstra- 
tion was conducted here in Washington. 
These favorable echoes of that memora- 
ble day in the life of our American de- 
mocracy give added endorsements to the 
civil rights legislation now pending be- 
fore this Congress. 

In this connection, I place in the Ap- 
pendix a most eloquent statement of 
views by the well-known and highly re- 
spected columnist, Max Freedman; a col- 
umn by that perceptive observer of the 
Washington scene, A. Robert Smith, 
Oregonian correspondent; an editorial 
from the Portland, Oreg., Journal, and 
an editorial from the Portland Orego- 

` nian: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 

Sept. 4, 1963] 

Aw Epic or Democracy IN AMERICA: Goon 
EFFECTS OF THE CIVIL RIGHTS MARCH ARE 
Exrrorro To LINGER A LONG TIME 

(By Max Freedman) 

I owe an obligation to my conscience to 
write about the great Negro march in Wash- 
ington last week. This event cannot be 
judged by the ordinary rules of journalism 
which bid us comment on the immediate 
news. The afterglow of this demonstra- 
tion will be with us for a long time to come, 
and its deeper meaning will be explored by 
the historians. The wisest man I have been 
privileged to know, or am ever likely to 
know, has correctly described the march as 
an “epic of democracy.” That is the proper 
spirit in which to measure its worth. 

Like countiess others. I wished the march 
every success but dreaded the risks which it 
raised. In such a multitude it would take 
only a small spark to kindle a flame of 
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hatred and violence. As all the world 
knows, the march and demonstration were 
triumphs of democracy in action, 

But it is just not good enough to record 
this fact with a sense of relief or as a form 
of routine praise. The character of the 
march is a golden fact that cannot be tar- 
nished by the mean little arts of the critics. 
Dr. Martin Luther King praised the march- 
ers for their dignity and discipline. In this 
tribute he fell below the height of the 
achievement. For their dignity was won 
through self-discipline. Most of the police 
officers could have gone on holiday and there 
still would have been no ugly splash of vio- 
lence. 

This fact is worth remembering, for every 
suffering minority deserves to be honored for 
its achievements instead of being censured 
for its failures. When next we read of fight- 
ing in the streets—and there will be many 
such episodes—let us have the grace, before 
we condemn the Negro demonstrators, to ask 
ourselves if it is not possible that some brutal 
local official goaded them into violence or 
provoked them into disorder. The Negroes 
are not always to blame, especially when 
they are blamed quickly and harshly. 

If the march had been a failure, if it had 
been small in numbers, nasty in temper, and 
violent in action, would we ever have been 
allowed to forget this disaster? Why are 
our memories so tenacious of insult and 80 
forgetful of idealism? Is this really fair to 
ourselves or to the Negro? 

There is another test from which we dare 
not shrink. Would the segregationists in 
America, in the North as in the South, like 
to stage a similar demonstration and place 
their values against those of the Negro for 
the impartial Judgment of the American 
people? 

Let us be candid and fair. The segrega- 
tionists could easily organize a march of 
200,000 Americans on Washington. Not all 
these men and women would be bigots or 
fanatics or extremists. Many of them would 
be citizens of honor and distinction, But 
what case could they make in the clear light 
of day in defense of imposed and compulsory 
segregation? What arguments could they 
use to satisfy the reason of the broad mass 
of the American people? What appeal could 
they offer to the conscience of America? Un- 
til they can answer these questions, they 
would be wise to avoid Mny competition with 
Dr, Martin Luther King. 

For Dr. King has the outraged majesty of 
the American dréam on his side and they 
have only the nightmare of racial discrim- 
ination. He speaks with matchless elo- 
quence of the wrongs of Negroes and we wish 
to give them the rights of Americans. Not 
a snarling word of bitterness fell from his 
impassioned lips. Gandhi certainly would 
have approved. So would Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson. His allies are the agonies and exul- 
tations of the human spirit, and the invin- 
cible mind of man reaching forever forward 
to freedom and equality. Are there enough 
jails in this country to break this cause? 

Gladstone said eloquence consists in draw- 
ing inspiration from the audience as if in a 
vapor and pouring it back in a flood. Dr. 
King is that kind of supreme orator, a type 
so rare as almost to be forgotten in our age. 
But he is the master of words precisely 
because he is the servant of his cause. If the 
South wants to stop Dr. King’s eloquence, let 
it grant justice to the Negro. Until then his 
voice will fill the land and Americans of all 
races and creeds willrespond, For “the time 
is at hand, the spirit is gone forth, the 
declaration is planted; and though great men 
should apostatize, yet the cause will live; 
and though the public speaker should die, 
yet the immortal fire shall outlast the organ 
which conveyed it, and the breath of liberty, 
like the word of the holy man, will not die 
with the prophet but survive him.” 
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[From the Oregonian, Aug. 30, 1963] 
SprrtrvaL Quantry RULES BIG MARCH 
(By A. Robert Smith) 

WasuHincron.—So much advance anxiety 
focused on possible violence in the march 
on Washington this week, that such stand- 
ard precautions as closing all the bars and 
placing troops at the ready just across the 
Potomac were understandable precautions. 

But, as one of the Portland bus riders 
said in astonishment later, “It was all so 
orderly, that was what surprised me.” 

The fact, of course, is that the massive 
demonstration of Negro and white sympathy 
for racial equality contained none of the 
explosive elements of Birmingham or Jack- 
son or Cambridge. 

Instead of a display of militancy, the 
march on Washington was an affirmation of 
faith that Justice will prevail, even for the 
black man. It was more in the nature of 
a great religious revival or convocation of 
a church denomination in which the evan- 
gelists move the crowds by proclaiming the 
sentiments of the true faith, call one an- 
other brother“ and evoke shouts of amen“ 
from the faithful. r, 

If it was dominated by this spiritual 
quality, it was far and away more stirring 
than any revivals held here before, including 
the crusades of Billy Graham from the 
Capitol steps. 

As this reporter marched and mingled, 
looked, and listened, it was evident that the 
young bards of this unfinished revolution, 
strumming their authentic folk music of a 
suffering people, provided a meaningful out- 
let—gave the people a way to express what 
they feel deep down inside. If the Negro 
spiritual of old helped them articulate a 
needed faith that life would be better in 
the great beyond, the new folk music sung 
by Odetta, Bob Dylan, Peter, Paul, and Mary, 
or Joan Baez helps them articulate their 
plea that life should be better now. 

Looking back toward the Washington 
Monument from the Lincoln Memorial, one 
saw an Old Testament scene with a New 
Testament spirit. If Moses had led their 
march, they could not have had a greater 
sense of emerging from the social wilderness 
to which they are largely assigned still in the 
middie of the 20th century. 

But there was no eye-for-an-eye militancy 
here. Instead, there was a sign bearer quot- 
ing Christ: “Love your neighbor as your- 
self; Roy Wilkins quoting St. Luke: “No 
man having put his hand to the plow and 
looking back is fit for the kingdom of God.” 

And all the while a white lady nearby was 
holding a sign to shield from the hot sun 
a black lady who felt faint and was resting 
on the grass. 

The multitudes came in frocks and slacks, 
beach shirts and white collars, fishing caps 
and fedoras, spiked heels and sneakers, cler- 
ical garb and rumpled suits—but they came 
and they came and they came. 

As they faced the afternoon sun before 
the brooding Lincoln, their black, brown, 
beige, and pink faces gleamed. Behind them 
on the horizon standing against the sky was 
the gleaming white Capitol] dome, symbolic 
of what Martin Luther King understandably 
calls “the white power structure.” 

The decisions that are made or avoided 
there in this year of social revolution may 
well hinge upon what Rabbi Joachim Prinz, 
president of the American Jewish Congress, 
called the pressing problem of “mass silence” 
by the white majority. America, he warned, 
must not become a Nation of onlookers, for 
the sake of its collective soul. 

Meanwhile, the multitudes that rested by 
the still waters of the Reflecting Pool clapped 
and chanted, mindful perhaps of the saving 
grace Odetta had sung to them: 

“If anyone asks who you are—tell 
him a—child of God.” Surely, they shall 
overcome. 
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{From the Oregon Journal, Aug. 30, 1963] 
THE GAINS OF THE MARCH 


A. Philip Randolph probably came as close 
as anyone can to the truth about the civil 
rights demonstration in Washington Wednes- 
day. 

The veteran Negro labor leader, who had 
the idea for the march in the first place, said 
it had achieved its purpose even before the 
first placard was lifted. 

The vast news coverage, he said, the at- 
tention given the march by the President 
and Congress, and the enthusiastic support 
of many religious organizations “are all evi- 
dence that we have already succeeded in 
reaching the mind and heart and conscience 
of America on the issue of racial justice.“ 

He could not mean, of course, that the 
speeches and the hymns and the very physi- 
cal presence of more than 200,000 marchers 
had overcome all opposition and guaranteed 
adoption of the civil rights measures the 
demonstrators wanted. Far from it. Even 
the most sympathetic Congressmen still face 
the job of translating their demands into 
measures which seem constitutional and pos- 
sible to execute. And after they have done 
this, the battle to pass them will be hard. ~ 

But despite all that lies ahead, the sup- 
porters of racial justice did make some gains 
in Washington Wednesday. The rioting 
which many had feared did not occur. The 
Negro leaders showed themselves to the whole 
Nation on the one hand as practical men, 
capable of organizing the difficult venture 
and keeping it In hand, and on the other as 
thoughtful men putting their case forcefully 
and respectably. The marchers, whose role 
was to endure long bus rides and aching feet 
to take part, made it evident that it was real 
people, not just platitudes, about whom 
those men on the platform were speaking. 

To our mind one of the most telling points 
was made not by one of the Negroes, but by 
the head of the American Jewish Congress, 
Rabbi Joachim Prinz. Speaking out of his 
experience of having been a Jew in Hitler's 
Berlin, and out of his knowledge of the thou- 
sands of years of persecution of the Jews, 
Rabbi Prinz warned that “the greatest prob- 
lem of all * * * is indifference.” 

After Wednesday, fewer Americans can be 
indifferent. Fewer can close their minds to 
the awareness that the 19 million Americans 
who are Negroes face barriers which their 
fellow white citizens do not have to climb. 


The way in which that knowledge works on 
the hearts and conscience of the American 
people, which A, Philip Randolph mentioned, 
will determine how fast those barrier fall. 


IMPRESSIVE APPEAL 


The interracial but predominantly Negro 
march on Washington may not have changed 
a single vote in Congress on the civil rights 
bill. But it unquestionably advanced the 
Negro cause with the American people who 
have the final say on congressional action. 

As a Gallup poll made clear a few days 
ago, a great majority of Americans was un- 
favorable to the massive demonstration for 
political and economic equality, Many 
feared the peacefully intended assembly 
would result in violence to the lasting detri- 
ment of the entire Nation. 


The fears were unfounded. The discipline 
of the 200,000 who marched from Washington 
Monument to the Lincoln Memorial and then 
listened there to the inspirational and almost 
spiritual program was magnificent. Not a 
single incident of disorderly conduct among 
the marchers themselves was reported. 
Speakers, both Negro and white, stated their 
views firmly but almost entirely without 
truculence. 

This was an earnest, good-natured and in- 
telligent crowd. Thousands undoubtedly 
saw Negroes in a new light, as the television 
cameras and the microphones brought their 
faces, words, and music to the nationwide 
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audience, It must have been made clear to 
many Americans that there was no reason 
to panic if one of these fellow Americans 
moved in next door, sent his children to 
the same school, ate at the same restaurant 
or became a member of the same union as 
the white viewer. 

Some of the Negro demonstrations in re- 
cent weeks haye hurt the cause of full equal- 
ity. The march on Washington should over- 
come the harm done by some of the sit-ins, 
chain-ins, and pray-ins that increased rather 
than reduced racial prejudice. There was 
dignity in Washington, along with the ear- 
nest demands for full citizenship and the 
warnings that Negro patience is wearing 
thin. Dignity is essential. A majority de- 
mands more of it from a minority than it ex- 
pects of its own members. 

No one can expect immediate fulfillment 
of Negro hopes from the march on Wash- 
ington. A filibuster and defeat of the civil 
rights bill or some of its provisions remain 
probable in Congress. White neighborhoods 
will not suddenly be opened up to Negroes. 
Job opportunities will not appear every- 
where. The “now” emphasized by the Negro 
leaders and their supporters of other races 
in their drive for equality is unrealistic. But 
progress has been made and such respon- 
sibility as was demonstrated in Washington 
will speed it. \ 


Seat of Morgan County, W. Va., 
Mapped by Father of Thomas Jef- 
ferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, according to a recent article 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, 
the West Virginia town of Berkeley 
Springs, county seat of Morgan County, 
was mapped out over 200 years ago. One 
of the earliest mapmakers, in 1747, was 
Peter Jefferson, father of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Originally designated as “Warm 
Springs,” and later as “Medical Springs,” 
this historic town has been called the 
first health resort in the American Colo- 
nies. Some historians have maintained 
that Berkeley Springs was the fabulous 
“Fountain of Youth” about which the 
Indians told the Spaniards, for the re- 
putation of its healing baths extended 
for hundreds of miles. The young 
George Washington mentioned it as “Ye 
Famed Warm Spring” in his journal, 
when he visited it with a surveying party 
in 1748. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article on the history of 
Berkeley Springs, W. Va., be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 7 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

TAKING THE WATERS AT MEDICAL SPRINGS 

On March 1, 1820, law and order moved a 
little closer to the frontier of two counties, 
Berkeley and Hampshire, when Morgan 
County was formed from the eastern part of 
Hampshire and the western part of Berkeley, 
with a county seat at Bath, now known as 
Berkeley Springs. 
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These portions of both counties had been 
remote from their respective county seats and 
had maintained much of the frontier atmos- 
phere. In 1747 Joshua Frye and Peter Jeff- 
erson, father of Thomas Jefferson, made a 
map of Virginia, and the only point in what 
is now the Eastern Panhandle which is 
identified with a present day town is the 
location of Medical Srings“ at what is now 
the seat of justice of Morgan County. A map 
of Fairfax land made in the years 1736-37 
shows it as Warm Springs. 

The people of the tidewater had heard from 
the Indians about the water of Warm Springs 
which was good for aches and pains of old 
age, such as rheumatism and arthritis. These 
diseases, common among the older Indians, 
had according to tradition caused the tribes 
from as far North as the Great Lakes and 
as far South as Florida to seek relief from 
pain. 

Dr. J. J. Moreman and Dr. William Burke, 
both early 19th century authorities, have 
called the Warm Springs (now Berkeley 
Springs) the first health resort in the Ameri- 
can Colonies. At least two late 19th century 
historians tried to prove these springs to be 


‘the Fountain of Youth about which the 


Indians of Florida and the Carolinas told the 
Spaniards. The explorers, fearing ambush of 
the Indians, refused to be led farther North 
than the Carolinas. There is no proof that 
this is the place, but there remains the fact 
that this was the first resort, and then there 
is the question: If not here, where was the 
fountain? Relief from aching joints was to 
the Indians a restoration of youth. 

“We this day called at Ye Famed Warm 
Spring” is from a journal of a 16-year-old 
youngster, George Washington, made March 
18, 1748, while traveling with a Fairfax sur- 
veying party. Even at an early date the 
tidewater folks had begun to seek the cure of 
the springs, and among them were Henry Lee, 
Virginia planter, and Lewis Burwell, presi- 
dent of the colony, followed by Laurence 
Washington; Patsy Custis, stepdaughter of 
George Washington; George Washington, 
James Madison, fresh out of Princeton in 
ailing health. 

The Fairfax family and others came. It 
grew in importance through the years. Not 
only those seeking restoration of health but 
the planters followed an old English custom 
of resorting to springs in the summer season 
to break the monotony of home environment. 
Some came to idle and fribble the time away, 
and soon the place in season became almost 
as widely known for its social as its medical 
importance. David Hunter Strother, 19th 
century writer and artist, said of the period 
at the centennial celebration of the charter 
of Bath: “Here, day and night passed in a 
round of eating, drinking, bathing, fiddling, 
dancing, and reveling. Gambling was car- 
ried on in great excess and horseracing was 
a daily amusement.” 

To furnish fresh mutton, beef, pork, poul- 
try, and other farm products to feed the colo- 
nists gathered about the springs, there grew 
up in the area an agricultural economy. At 
first it was all within Old Frederick County, 
but in 1752 Hampshire County was formed to 
come within a few hundred yards of the fa- 
mous springs; but this still left the town 
growing around the springs a frontier quite 
removed from forces of law and order. 

When Berkeley County was formed in 1772 
the springs were little closer to the seat of 
justice than when in Frederick. Because the 
gambling interests had become so important 
in the economy when Morgan County was 
formed in 1820 there was little change in the 
practices at Berkeley Springs. Several fine 
boardinghouses were built and the farming 
industry flourished. Many of the farmers 
were of German descent from Penysylvania 
moving in after the Revolution. Yy, com- 
bined with Scotch-Irish and English, made 
up the early settlers. 
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Writers, Presidents, Senators, diplomats, 
Sports, gamblers, and infirm people seeking 
cures made up the assemblage. Here the 
North and South met until the Civil War. 
Until about this time the county government 
had been in the hands of the Democrats, but 
just before the war there was a defection to 
the American Party, which after the war 
combined with the old Whigs to join the new 
Republican Party and made a majority. A 
three-man race for assemblyman—one for 
secession, one against, another who advo- 
cated secession only as a last resort resulted 
in the latter, Johnson Orrick, being elected. 
He voted for secession and on a trip home 
he was ambushed and killed. There was 
little more than raiding parties in the county 
and troops to protect the Baltimore & 
Ohio Rallroad. The largest was a march by 
Gen. Stonewall Jackson through the county 
to shell Hancock, Md., and Sir John's Run, 
Va., and to tear up some railroad. 

After the war the few from the South 
ventured to the northern resort and busi- 
ness slackened for a time, but again 
abounded somewhat more sedate. Gambling 
was continued in the hotels but not in gam- 
ing houses. The influence of various 
churches was felt. When at the turn of the 
20th century the two leading hotels burned, 
the gambling interests, through the churches 
and the local papers, were told that gambling 
would not be tolerated, and the planned re- 
placement of the hotels was delayed. As the 
influence of the church and newspaper pre- 
valled. modest accommodations for those 
seeking a quiet vacation or cure of the waters 
were provided by local capital and gambling 
was discontinued. 

Early, the tanning of leather became an im- 
portant part of the economy with many small 
tanneries. After the Civil War one company 
consolidated the smaller operations into a 
big tannery. This was incompatible with 
the resort business and there was always & 
conflict with the town until it closed at the 
turn of the century. 

Tanning also became an important part 
of the economy of Paw Paw, the second 
largest town in the county. Paw Paw also 
developed a large orchatd business which 
still flourishes in that part of the county. 
For the Ist half of the 20th century the 
county became known for growing and proc- 
essing tomatoes. During the last half of the 
19th century a local citizen was prospecting 
and discovered deposits of glass sand that 
proved to be one of the best in the country. 
Today the glass sand mining and manufac- 
turing is a leading industry. 

For the last three decades the county has 
been rebounding as a resort. The State has 
built a large recreation park of about 5,000 
acres with a modern lodge, private capital has 
built good hotels and motels, The small 
farms are being purchased as homes by city 
people and the unpolluted Cacapon River 
and Sleepy Creek provide ideal sites for 
new summer homes springing up along their 
banks. Sleepy Creek State Forest partly in 
this county and in Berkeley County provides 
30,000 acres of hunting reserve. The bathing 
facilities and curative baths have been mod- 
ernized and are better than ever. 

Throughout the years there have been 
many influences on the economy but always 
at the base of it has been the resort business. 
Eyen though a 19th century writer said the 
accounts of the early times were “calculated 
to excite both the mirth and envy of the 
present day,” few who read the accounts of 
the past of Morgan County would trade the 
experience of today. It has good schools, 
roads, hospital and accommodations for the 
vacationist. Today it offers a dignified vaca- 
tion for resort guests and a fine place to raise 
a family. Here, the influence of the churches 
has changed the whole social order of the 
county. Industry and labor have never had 
any great differences. There is no organized 
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crime in the county and it maintains a rural to considerable lengths to encourage her to 


atmosphere without the presence of pro- 
vincialism. 
FRED T. NEWBRAUCH. 


Reversal of Administration Policies 
Need To Curb Payments Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, after 3 
years of attempts to deal successfully 
with the Nation’s balance-of-payments 
problem, it is becoming clear that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his advisers are 
avoiding a confrontation with the prob- 
lem's basic cause—the administration’s 
own, fiscal and monetary policies. 

As the Wall Street Journal pointed 
out in an editorial on August 26, the 
tendency has been to pick on some 
“culprit” by placing primary responsi- 
bility for the deficit on it. First, de- 
pendents of soldiers abroad were pointed 
to as a major cause of our deficits. 
Then, it was American tourists who were 
spending too many dollars abroad. 
Next, we were told American business- 
men were not exporting enough. Now, 
American private investment abroad is 
pointed to as the chief malefactor, and 
the administration proposes to solve the 
whole problem with its so-called interest 
equalization tax. 

Although these factors have certainly 
contributed to the problem, the admin- 
istration's tendency to pick a specific 
offender only serves to obscure the basic 
cause, It is the Government's own 
policies of running large budget deficits 
and maintaining artifically low interest 
rates that are at the core of the prob- 
lem. As the Journal points out, the ef- 
fects of these inflationary policies have 
dissipated themselves, without worse 
effects at home, by spreading abroad 
and contributing to the dollar problem, 

The editorial makes it clear that, be- 
cause of the importance and size of Gov- 
ernment operations, a solution of our 
payments problem depends on a reevalu- 
ation of current administration policies. 
For instance, the editorial points out 
that the Government’s own payments 
abroad have annually exceeded the total 
deficit in our balance of payments. In 
view of the size of these Federal pay- 
ments and the failure of other policies 
to restore balance, it is becoming appar- 
ent that some reformulation of Govern- 
ment policies is necessary in order to 
reverse our payments drain. 

Because of the importance of the ap- 
proach suggested in this Wall Street 
Journal editorial to the solution of our 
balance-of-payments problem I ask 
unanimous consent that it be included in 
the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: 

DIVORCE: ITALIAN STYLE - 

In the current movie of this title the hus- 

band, finding his wife an ¢ncumbrance, goes 


misbehave. Having thus put her in the 
wrong, he feels free to shoot her and turn in 
due course to happier affairs of his own. 

The plot is funnier in the movie than in 
the bare telling because it is a sardonic 
reflection on a very human feeling. Encum- 
bered by troubles, it is always tempting to 
rid ourselves of them by blaming anyone but 
ourselves, It is a temptation not unknown 
among those troubled by affairs of state. 

One such trouble today is the heavy pres- 
sure on the dollar, the plaguing drain on our 
gold supply. The roots of this lie in the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit, the amount by 
which the money poured abroad exceeds the 
payments we receive. For the second quar- 
ter of this-year, this deficit was at an annual 
rate of $5.2 billion, the highest ever. 

The problem, however, is not new, only 
newly grown more acute. Since 1958 the 
cumulative deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments has exceeded $15 billion, and in con- 
sequence we have lost nearly $7 billion of the 
gold supply which supports the value of the 
dollar in the world, What the latest figures 
show is that the problem is getting worse, 
not better. It is evident that if this con- 
tinues, then at some point the U.S. dollar 
risks a worldwide collapse, with unimagin- 
able consequences, 

Now it would be grossly unfair to suggest 
that those in charge of our fiscal affairs are 
unmindful of this danger, First in the 
Eisenhower administration, and now in the 
Kennedy administration, worried officials 
have taken the situation very seriously in- 
deed. President Kennedy has twice made it 
a subject of special statements, the latest 
being a grave message to Congress last 
month, 

But we think it is fair to note that in all 
the official discussion thus far, and in all 
the remedies proposed, the ever-present 
temptation has been to find culprits upon 
whom to blame the troubles. Each pro- 
posed remedy in its turn has been aimed at 
putting somebody—anybody but the Goy- 
ernment itself—in the wrong. 

First it was the family—dependents of 
soldiers stationed abroad. They spent too 
many dollars. Then it was other foreign 
governments, who were not paying their 
fair share of NATO costs or foreign aid or 
whatever. 

Next it was the American tourist, whose 
customs allowance had to be cut to stop him 
from buying so much lace in Brussels, or 
American business which wasn’t exporting 
enough, though g more than im- 
porting. At other times it was those foreign 
bankers, who not only asked for gold in pay- 
ment of their dollar accounts but let foreign 
interest rates rise to lure more money from 
United States to foreign markets. 

The current culprit is American private 
investment abroad. When the figures on the 
latest recordbreaking deficit were announced 
last week it was explained that “unusually 
large” private capital outflows were the cause 
of it all. 

This statement is intended to bolster the 
ease for the latest remedy, a tax upon the 
purchase by Americans of foreign securities, 
and to lay the groundwork for the next meas- 
ure in the offing, restrictions on all forms of 
American private investment abroad. 

What this assignment of blame leaves out 
is, first of all, the fact that the Government's 
own payments abroad haye annually exceed- 
ed the total deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments. It also obscures the fact that the 
Government's own policies have promoted 
the very affairs it now complains of. 

Year after year the United States has run 
huge budget deficits, made money “easy” 
with artificially low interest rates. One way 
in which the resulting inflation has dissipat- 
ed itself, without worse effects at home, has 
been by its spreading abroad and causing this 
dollar problem. 
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The self-imposed low interest rates, for 
example, have encouraged the outward flow 
of money, discouraged foreign funds from 
coming here, If American firms have built 
foreign plants, it is because rising costs at 
home make it harder for them otherwise to 
stay in the competitive race. And if, as 
some people say, the easy money policies have 
contributed to prosperity at home, they have 
also contributed to the boom in Americans 
abroad. Nothing encourages easy spending 
like easy money in the pocket. 

It’s true enough, we suppose, that these 
successive “culprits” have contributed their 
mites to the total deficit in our balance of 
payments. But however appealing the 
thought, the Government is not going to di- 
vorce itself of this encumbrance by ignoring 
its own behavior and shooting at everybody 
else. 


Knowles Dam Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested permission to have re- 
produced in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following editorial, “Knowles Dam 
Needed,” from the Sunday Oregonian, 
printed in Portland, Oreg. I think it 
points up the feeling of the people of the 
State of Oregon, and I have read sim- 
ilar articles in a number of newspapers 
of the whole Northwest, that would profit 
from the construction of Knowles Dam. 

KNOWLES Dam NEEDED 

This newspaper has warned repeatedly that 
the US. Government should proceed with 
orderly construction of its own upper basin 
storage’ area in the Columbia River system 
without putting so much dependence upon 
proposed Canadian storage. 

The Court decision invalidating British 
Columbia Premier Bennett's high-handed 
seizure 2 years ago of British Columbia Elec- 
tric Co. now makes almost certain long addi- 
tional delay in implementation of the United 
States-Canada Columbia River Treaty. The 
ruling also invalidated the provincial power 
agency's negotiating for sale of downstream 
power in the United States and designated 
to build dams in Canada. The Canadian 
Federal Government is not likely to attempt 
to supersede the provincial government in 
dam building, The treaty remains unrati- 
fied in Canada. 

Libby Dam on the Kootenal River in Mon- 
tana has been authorized by Congress but 
it, like the three p Canadian 
cannot be built until the treaty is ratified 
Members of the U.S. Senate, however, have 
voted this session to authorize Knowles Dam 
on the Flathead River in Montana which 
would provide usable storage for flood con- 
trol and downstream power benefits of more 
than 3 million acre-feet. Initial generation 
at Knowles would be 256,000 kilowatts, with 
provision for addition of a fifth 64,000-kilo- 
watt generator. But the importance of the 
upstream storage is shown by the report that 
downstream dams could produce 953,000 kilo- 
watts more as a benefit of Knowles storage. 

Without upstream storage, the Columbia 
River Federal system will remain only half- 
effective, subject to seasonal fluctuations in 
river flows, producing large quantities of 
nonprime power or allowing it to waste to 
the sea, and unable to guarantee long-term 
firm-power contracts to industries seeking to 
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locate in the area. In view of the Canadian 
foul-up, Congress should go ahead with 
Knowles as the next and most important 
step in Columbia Basin multiple-purpose 
development. 


Underdeveloped Nations Must Provide a 
Climate for Scientific Creativity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 
efforts of underdeveloped and newly in- 
dependent nations to achieve progress 
in the scientific and engineering fields 
are impressive. Nevertheless these 
countries face some formidable ob- 
stacles in their efforts to create an en- 
vironment in which this can take place. 

Recently published is the report of the 
CENTO Science Survey Mission which 
undertook a study of science and engi- 
neering development in the three CENTO 
countries of Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey. 

One of the members of the CENTO 
Science Survey Mission is Dr. Richard C. 
Jordan, professor and head of the De- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering at 
the University of Minnesota. In a re- 
cent letter to me, Dr. Jordan outlined 
some of his impressions about the prob- 
lems which face the underdeveloped na- 
tions. Some affirmative recommenda- 
tions to these problems are set out in the 
CENTO Science Survey Mission Report, 
but I felt that my colleagues would be 
interested in the observations set forth 
in Dr. Jordan's letter to me. 


In part, the letter reads as follows: 
UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS Must PROVIDE A 
CLIMATE For SCIENTIFIC CREATIVITY 

As background, may I suggest that the 
world is currently faced, uniquely in his- 
tory, with three explosions, one scientific, 
one population, and one political. Ninety 
percent of all the scientists and engineers 
who have ever lived are alive today, and by 
several measures it can be shown that sci- 
entific and engineering achievement is, 
currently, virtually doubling each decade. 
Both the population and political explosions 
are too well known to need much comment, 
Eight-hundred million people in 22 of the 
100 countries and territories which average 
considerably less than $700 a year per capita 
income have received their political inde- 
pendence in the past 20 years. All three 
CENTO countries have less than $100 per 
capita per year income. 

The explosion of science and technology 
has been dramatic as you well know. The 
powerful nations of the world, particularly 
the United States and the U.S.S.R., have been 
caught in a struggle virtually for survival. 
The somewhat less powerful nations such 
as France have insisted that their science 
programs be as strong and colorful as pos- 
sible. The underdeveloped countries or the 
“developing” countries, such as the new 
African nations, the Central and South 
American countries and the CENTO nations, 
are suddenly faced with a world in which 
communication is virtually instantaneous, 
and transportation is little more than a day 
between the major world centers. They rec- 
ognize that the activity through which they 
can gain the greatest power, the greatest 
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self esteem, and the greatest economic help 
revolves around the rapid evolution of sci- 
ence and technology within the country. 
They are, therefore, developing a national 
regalia of science and technology. Too 
often it is gaudy and superficial and third 
or fourth rate in most respects. Moneys are 
spent on nuclear centers, rocket programs 
and scientific equipment, but the research 
itself is repetitious, often attempting only 
to redo what others have already accom- 
plished in the hope that the training gained 
through repetition may be valuable. Bcl- 
ence and technology now place a true pre- 
mium on creativity, and no amount of 
expenditure on buildings and equipment or 
on the hiring of second-rate scientists and 
engineers can, by shear mass, possiBly result 
in new scientific and engineering develop- 
ments. It is much the same as attempting 
to produce one Rembrandt by hiring a hun- 
dred third-rate artists and putting them 
frantically to work. 

This is in no way to say that any single 
country or group of countries has a monopoly 
on creative brain power. Many distin- 
guished scientists originate from underde- 
veloped countries, and many more could de- 
velop if the training facilities and the cli- 
mate for their development were available. 
The problem is that the have“ science na- 
tions are able to provide a climate for the 
nurturing of scientific creativity which the 
“have not” science nations cannot do, and 
this attracts and drains away any competence 
existing in the have-not science nations, In 
many respects the scientific community has 
become international except in the rare 
cases of extremely strong nationalistic 
bonds. Frustrated scientific competence ap- 
Pears to find reasons to emigrate to those 
parts of the world where a stimulating scien- 
tific climate exists. One need but look at 
the staffs of many of our major universities 
in this country or at Huntsville, Ala., or at 
many of our scientifically oriented industrial 
companies to recognize this. One interesting 
exception of a new nation which has created 
a scientific environment and has been able 
to attract into it a suficient number of com- 
petent scientists to exceed the critical num- 
ber necessary for the development of engi- 
neering and science within a country is 
Israel. ` 

The principal obstacle to the development 
of science and technology in the developing 
countries concerns the ability of the country 
to provide a climate which will nurture, at- 
tract and retain creative engineers and scien- 
tists. What are the important characteris- 
tics of such a climate? Certainly, of second- 
ary importance are the buildings constructed 
and the equipment purchased, Such phys- 
ical needs are sterile unless manned by crea- 
tive, soundly trained scientists, and engi- 
neers with freedom of activity, in critical 
numbers with similar interests, and within 
easy communication range. In most of the 
developing countries the very few creative 
scientists who do remain are isolated from 
the strong science centers of the world by 
distance and by customs barriers. Too often 
the governments do not recognize the nature 
of the support which must be given to edu- 
cation and to science, and there is an im- 
patience to see that returns are achieved 
within a short period of time. There must be 
recognition that the strongest concern must 
be for the scientist and his living and work- 
ing conditions. Scientific and engineering 
achievement cannot be legislated nor pur- 
chased but must be nurtured, 

There must be recognition that science and 
engineering achievement has its heart in 
the universities and not in the other science 
organizations. For if the universities are 
deprived of their ability to produce scien- 
tists there is no possible way for science to 
flourish within the country. The research of 
the scientists must be freed from hampering 
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restrictions, and custom regulations must 
permit free importation of needed equipment 
and repairs. In some well documented cases 
procurement of repair parts now takes not 
months but actually years. 

In many of the countries science is looked 
upon as something personal for the scientist 
by the masses of the people, and it is not 
rec that the fruits of science will af- 
fect all, including the nonscientists. Even 
in our own country the language of the 
scientist Is a foreign tongue to the majority 
of the people, and a communication gap ex- 
ists between peoples at all levels and the 
Scientists. This gap is much broader in the 
developing countries where education is 
much more limited. As you well know, in 
the majority of the developing countries, 
malnutrition is rampant. Worldwide there 
are some 300 to 500 million people who have 
never had enough to eat. Further, in many 
of the developing countries where the pop- 
ulation growth is rapid, the population dis- 
tribution is predominantly youthful. In 
some of the Middle East countries over 40 
percent of the population is under 15 years 
of age, and the work life starts at 9 or 10: 
Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
obtain support from the general population 
of the country for science and science educa- 
tion when the immediate sacrifice must be 
shared. It is also understandable why their 
governments are impatient for results and 
are often attempting to provide a scientific 
facade, weak in foundation but spectacular 
from the viewpoint of the people. Thus the 
competent scientist finds relatively little 
outlet for his own creative abilities and 
tends to migrate to a country with a more 
understanding environment. 


Profit: Lifeblood of Capitalism and 


Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Warner 
& Swasey Co., of Cleveland, know the 
secret of success in the private enter- 
prise society of a free land. Here is a 
good example of their knowledge—and 
their ability to portray the too well kept 
secret of capitalism’s strength. Obvi- 
ously, they are reminding Americans not 
to take our precious heritage for granted, 
even though do-gooders would save 
society with the other fellow’s money 
through Federal spending. 

Prortr Is Nor WHat's Lxrr Over—It Is WHAT 
MAKES THE WHOLE TRANSACTION POSSIBLE 
Unions and Government both seem to 

think profit is what is left, after a business 

transaction has been completed. (So both 
try to get most of it, even though neither 
owns it.) 

Profit actually is what makes everything 
else possible—jobs, wages, taxes, our Govern- 
ment itself. 

A company’s profit: 

1. Helps support the Government (52 per- 
cent of that profit is paid out in tax); 

2, Creates Jobs by financing research and 
development; and 

3. Improves jobs by supplying money for 
new machinery, which makes wages, in- 
creases, security possible. 

When a company does not make a profit: 
It pays no taxes, does not help support Gov- 
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ernment; it proyides fewer and fewer jobs 
because it cannot afford money for new 
products and markets; and it cannot in- 
crease wages and if forced to do so, provides 
no taxes, soon no jobs at all. 

Therefore profit benefits everyone, and any 
government or union which hampers it is 
cutting its own throat—and yours. 


“Man Probe” Lack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, at the sum- 
mer commencement of Boston Univer- 
sity, its president, Harold C, Case, dis- 
cussed the need for our civilization to 
develop outstanding individuals. With 
eloquence and perception he pointed out 
the crucial role of education in this proc- 
ess—not only formal education at the 
school and university level, but continu- 
ing education based on personal interest 
and motivation. Yet as he points out, 
we are less clear about our personal 
goals than about our space probes. His 
message that constant awareness of our 
purposes, as a Nation and as individuals, 
is an important one for us all. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the Boston Sunday 
Advertiser on August 25 describing Presi- 
dent Case’s address: 

Boston UNIVERSITY’S Case Scores 

PROBE” Lack 

Space probes are being pushed by dedi- 
cated men with clear objectives while the 
“man probe” has no clear design, Boston 
University President Harold C. Case de- 
clared Saturday in his summer commence- 
ment address at Symphony Hall. 

To the 850 students including a 66-year- 
old grandmother and four Catholic nuns 
receiving degrees, Dr. Case said, “Every 
American must come to terms with civil 
rights. We have clear objectives, excellent 
techniques and practical schedules for space 
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probes, and whether they are wasteful of 


national resources or productive of national 
security, they are being advanced by dedi- 
cated 

“But at the street level, at the point of 
a school board and concerned citizens, or 
prejudice and contradictory pressure, of 
penal policy and a breeding ground of crime, 
we have no remotely comparable objective, 
budget or goal. 

“The fogs which shroud Venus from the 
Earth are no less deep than the fogs which 
shroud man from man. For the “man 
probe” we have no clear design, national 
program, or dateline. So time has moved 
ahead and we have been overtaken." 

The grandmother who won a master's de- 
gree in special education is Mrs. Eva Symmes 
Darling, of Millis, a full-time teacher at 
the Wrentham State School, She was a 
part-time Boston University student for 5 
years, 

The four nuns all received degrees in 
music. They are Sisters Jane Elizabeth 
O'Connell, of Braintree, Mary Cabrini Abba- 
tiello, of Trenton, N.J., Anne Robert Flood, 
of Albany, N.Y., and Estelle Marie Holt, of 
Cambridge. Degree recipients came from 
35 States and 19 foreign. countries. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part I of several vi- 
gnettes—personal impressions which my 
assistant, Mr. William Emerson, wrote 
for me by way of a report on a recent 
trip which he took to Germany: 

From the roof garden of the Berlin-Hilton 
one has a splendid view of the capital of Ger- 
many. The Federal Government, of course, 
does not sit in Berlin these days, but every 
German will tell you that Berlin is the capi- 
tal of the Republic. A splendid view. But, 
depressing in a certain respect. 

When you look to the east at night it is 
rather like looking toward the ocean—a light 
here and there on the horizon, but nothing 
like the glare of the western city that burns 
in the sky, The wall is there, most certainly, 
marking the line between East and West. 
It marks a great deal more. 

I walked for an afternoon into East Berlin, 
just for an afternoon. I had read about it 
many times, and heard about it just as often. 
I had to see and experience it to believe it. 

Checkpoint Charlie on Friederickstrasse 
could just as easily, from physical appear- 
ances, be a vegetable stand along a mid- 
western road. The enlisted man on duty 
was a fellow midwesterner. We had a pleas- 
ant exchange as he had me read an admoni- 
tion from the American Government about 
travel in East Berlin. I registered and left 
a time at which I would be returning. “So 
long,” I said, and walked toward the wall. 

At the wall came my first meeting with 
Eastern police. They were polite enough, 
and took enough time to look at my pass- 
port. I was directed to the customhouse, 
which stood just beyond a second barricade 
at which I went through the same routine as 
at the wall. Finally, the customhouse. 

I entered, and went directly to a teller's 
window” to show my passport. The officer 
took it and gave me a number. “Have a seat,” 
he said in broken English. I sat down. In 
& few short minutes the officer walked to a 
rostrum in the center of the room and called 
my number, though I was the only person in 
the waiting section. “Your passport is in 
order. You may now exchange whatever 
money you have.” 

Ten West German deutsche marks, I had 
been told, would be ample for the afternoon, 
so that was all I'd taken. Although East 
German currency has one-fourth the value of 
the West German deutsche mark, the ex- 
change was on a mark-for-mark basis. I left 
the customhouse walking east, through an- 
other barricade, the same passport routine as 
before, and on to the sidewalk. 

The first person I encountered was a young 


by him with that feeling one has In a strange 
place, not knowing really what to do. I 
noticed a bus queue about a hundred feet 
up the sidewalk and heard f behind 
me. I maintained my pace, but the foot- 
steps beat faster on the pavement. Just as I 
arrived at the queue, the last passenger was 
climbing aboard a dilapidated two-decker 
bus, and around me dashed the young man, 
leaping onto the bus as it pulled away. On 
the rear platform he twirled quickly, to face 
me. He hollered nothing, but raised his 
thumb in the Roman sign of approval and 
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grinned broadly. A friend. That act con- 
veyed more, I think, than any conversation 
could have, and I didn't hesitate to speak the 
rest of the afternoon. 

My tour in the East was routine, except 
that I was seeing everything for the first 
time. I walked to the site of the former 
Hitler bunker, for miles along the former 
Stalinallee, down many side streets, talking 
with whomever I could, seeing the facade 
that is East Berlin. Behind the neo-Moscow 
style apartment buildings that line the for- 
mer Stalinallee stands the unreconstructed 
Berlin, to be sure—just one of the many 
monuments communism is continually erect- 
ing to itself, 

There are some attractive displays in store 
windows. I commented on this to several 
East Berliners. “Try to buy it,” was their 
scornful reply. 

Though I had seen the Iron Curtain from 
a distance on several previous occasions, I 
had never before gone beyond it. When you 
are over there you tend to think, to put 
yourself in the shoes of those—such as the 
East Berliners—who have no escape. It 
makes you rather uncomfortable. You feel 
closed in. You want to help, but immedi- 
ately about all you can do is offer a few 
West German cigarettes. 

I had signed to be back at Checkpoint 
Charlie by 6 o’clock, and had roamed too far 
to make it on foot. There wasn't a cab in 
sight, so I enlisted the aid of a young Ger- 
man who said he could get me a cab. I 
waited a few minutes, and saw the headlights 
of a car driving toward me—it was the only 
car on that street. It stopped. I got in the 
cab, 

Trying to make the driver understand in 
my poor German that I wanted to go to the 
Friederichstrasse entrance to West Berlin 
was too much, and we arrive at the wrong 
checkpoint. I tried again, this time we made 
it. The smallest denomination I had with 
me was a 5-mark piece. The cab fare was 
only 2 marks, and the driver didn't have any 
change, I was late, so I made him under- 
stand that he could have the 5 marks, pro- 
viding I got a receipt for that amount. The 
regime is very touchy, I’d been told, if re- 
ceipts and cash on hand don’t add up when 
you return through customs. People have 
been charged with bribery and other eco- 
nomic crimes for the equivalent of a few 
cents, and I didn’t want to be next on the 
list. I gave the driver a few cigarettes, and 
got out of the car about a hundred feet from 
the first barricade. 

It was dark now, and as I walked toward 
the barricade I looked at a large apartment 
building. There were lights in only two win- 
dows of that huge building, and I wondered 
about all of the people who occupied it. The 
afternoon had been a totally different ex- 
perience than I had ever had, and I felt ill at 
ease from the experience. In a few minutes 
I would be in the West, and on the way to 
the opera. In a few days, I would return to 
the United States, where the plight of East 
Berliners is, for the most part, well, a ques- 
tion to be viewed with utter “objectivity.” 
When you are on the spot in East Berlin it is 
difficult to be objective. 

The first team at the first barricade gave 
me a warm greeting, as though they were 
glad to see me. They were glad that I had 
had the opportunity to view the wonderful 
works of the regime for which they worked. 
I walked into the customhouse. 

There were five or six men in uniform be- 
hind the cage this time. One of them took 
my passport. I thought he’d look at it, give 
it right back, I'd exchange my money and 
be on my wa: ly because, except 
for the men in uniform and a little lady at 
the money exchange, I was the only person 
in the building. He gave me a number and 
told me to have a seat, as he pulled the drape 
over the window of the cage. 

I sat down. For 10 or 12 minutes I sat 
looking at a large photograph of Herr Ul- 
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bricht, hanging in the center of the wall 
across the room. The East German version 
of the day’s news was coming over the am- 
plification system in English. 

Fifteen minutes. The drape was still 
drawn. I walked to the cage and rapped on 
the glass window. The drape parted and a 
man in uniform said, “Yes.” “Is an 
wrong,” I inquired. Have a seat, and we'll 
let you know.“ It was too quiet. I thought, 
“Surely some others will be returning soon. 
Someone to make small talk with.” I was 
edgy. 

“My God. That cab driver. I gave him 3 
marks too much. What a stupid thought. 
He's probably glad to have the extra money. 
He gave me a receipt for 5 marks. Oh well.” 

The door opened. The person to whom I 
had given my passport strutted pompously 
to the podium, and called my number. As 
if he had to. I was still the only person in 
the room. ‘Please exchange whatever money 
you have and bring the receipt to me.” 

I was glad to. I only had 5 marks left plus 
the receipt from the cab driver. The little 
lady took my receipt and made the exchange. 
The commission was rather heavy on the 5 
marks. I took the receipt to the window, 
where the man in uniform took it and told 
me once again to have a seat. 

“What is all this nonsense?” I was irri- 
tated. “Who was I? What had I done, ex- 
cept to walk around, take a few pictures, 
share a few cigarettes and pay a cab driver 
3 marks too much.” 

The door from the east opened. Several 
people walked into the customs house and 
stepped up to the cage. The drape opened, 
and the men in uniform took their passports. 

My friend entered the waiting room sec- 
tion and walked once again to the podium, 
calling my number. “Your passport is in 
order. You may leave.” I didn’t waste any 
time. ; 

Past the second barricade and a cordial 
farewell from the police there, through the 
Wall again, and an invitation to return to 
the Democratic Peoples Republic. I was at 
Checkpoint Charlie.. 

Back in West Berlin I learned that my ex- 
perience, passing from East to West, was the 
standard policy of harassment employed 
against many ordinary visitors. They had 
succeeded in making me uncomfortable in 
those minutes. 

The prelude to this experience had devel- 
oped over a Washington luncheon table sev- 
eral months before. A friend, a member of 
the staff of the Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and I were having one of 
our periodic get-togethers to discuss poli- 
tics, the cold war, Berlin, and Germany. 


My questions to him were usually pref- 


aced with Do you Germans think “ 
or “How is something like this done in Ger- 
many?” or “Since the Wall, can East Ber- 
liners * 7, My friend said, “You should 
go to see for yourself. In fact, I extend an 
invitation on behalf of the German Press and 
Information Office for you to visit Germany. 
You can go, do and see what you want. We'll 
offer whatever assistance you need in 
making plans.” I was ready to go. 
THE BUNDESTAG 


As a member of a congressional staff I 
was naturally interested in comparing our 
parliamentary operations with those of the 
Bundestag. As a consequence, an exciting 
8 days were arranged for me in Bonn, where 
I visited with numerous officlals and staff of 
the Bundestag. 

It was curious to note what a scant staff 
arrangement they have compared with ours, 
yet individual Germans often think the 
members are providing themselves with far 
too many luxuries. A member has, for in- 
stance, to be rather senior before he can 
have his own secretary. The junior mem- 
bers have to take their chances with a sec- 
retarial pool. 

While there is much to be said for the 
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economy of haying a limited staff, I thought 
it had its definite drawbacks, the most ap- 
parent being the inability of a member to 
communicate directly and often in a mean- 
ingful way with his constituency. A jun- 
ior member, though junior, still has people 
to represent. Many, I learned, have resorted 
to replying in longhand to the folks at home. 
On the other hand, members of the Bunde- 
stag do not hear from their constituencies in 
the volume American Congressmen do, and 
their districts contain measurably fewer peo- 
ple. 

The formal organizational aspects of the 
Bundestag parallel the House of Commons 
more than they do the House of Represent- 
atives, but that is something most good com- 
parative government textbooks explore in 
depth, so I will not belabor the point here. 

What did count in Bonn was the oppor- 
tunity to talk with members and staff about 
some of their issues, in addition to the shop 
talk about procedures. 

Curiously, there was a strong similarity 
between their issues and ours. Health in- 
surance, the budget, education, and news 
management seem as alive in Bonn as it does 
in Washington. And, of course always, the 
problems relating to war and peace. 

WAR AND PEACE 


On the subject of war and peace I found 
an interesting concensus. It is not based 
on what I heard in Bonn alone, but includes 
the opinions of people in all walks of life 
from Hamburg to Berlin to Munich. 

The concensus is that war is a more genu- 
inely remote probability than peace. They 
sincerely believe this. Germans are heartily 
convinced that there is a broad-scale bal- 
ance in military power between the East and 
the West with the scale tipped, if tipped at 
all, in favor of the West. As long as there 
is this balance, and unless it is tipped hope- 
lessly to the East, the Soviets will not risk 
war because they know they would receive 
a mortal blow. 

This, in itself, does not sound unusual. 
We hear it at home, hope that it is true, 
and bank on it. But their thinking goes a 
little farther than ours on this point, in 
everyday circumstances. We don't normally 
consider that, as a creditor nation, at least 
a theoretically creditor nation, the Soviet 
Union could only lose the benefits of hard- 
won This is a risk most Germans 
think the Soviets will not take, particularly 
considered with the German attitude that 
Soviet Communist ideals are something that 
is strictly for public consumption; that 
when it comes to the probability of having 
a devastated motherland in return for a 
foolish act of aggression, the Soviets will 
forgo the aggression. They—the Germans— 
didn't seem to doubt that the West could be 
pushed only so far, and that the Soviets 
were acutely aware of this reality. They 
were only puzzled, in fact, that the Soviets 
had risked pushing as far as they have, at- 
tributing Soviet aggressiveness primarily to 
a lack of resolution on the part of the West, 
several instances of which happened to in- 
volve Germany. 


West Virginia’s “Vertical Vacationland” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article by Charles 


Harper in the Ford Times describes West 
Virginia as a “vertical vacationland” 
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which has many natural wonders to 
offer vacationers from the middle 
Atlantic States. 

West Virginia mountains rise as high 
as 4,860 feet, at Spruce Knob, and our 
speluncean wonders, such as the Sinks 
of Gandy, go down over 400 feet below 
Sea level. In between are natural rock 
sculptures, such as Senaca Rock, and 
many well-known waterfalls. In the 
vicinity of Blackwater Falls, in Tucker 
County, skiers can find the best skiing 
south of the Mason-Dixon line, 

Mr. President, I understand that the 
U.S. Tourist Office, under the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is seeking to attract 
tourists to our shores and to promote 
tourism within our Nation. In the inter- 
ests of American tourism, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article by Mr. 
Harper be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

West VIRGINIA'’s VERTICAL VACATIONLAND 

(By Charles Harper) 

West Virginia's Allegheny Mountain region 
can best be described as some patches of 
horizontal surrounded by a lot of vertical, 
The State with the roller coaster profile and 
the jigsaw border is crowned by the Alle- 
ghenies, where farmers in folklore plant corn 
by loading it into their rifles and shooting it 
from one mountainside to another, harvest 
potatoes by holding a sack at the bottom end 
of the furrow and count their sheep by look- 
ing up the chimney. 

A million and a half of these inclined acres 
are covered by Monongahela National Forest 
and included in its borders are year-round 
recreational opportunities galore, within easy 
driving distance of the eastern seaboard. 
Blackwater Falls State Park (on State 32 
south of Thomas), with its handsome 55- 
room alpine lodge, excellent dining room, 25 
secluded cabins, and well-equipped camp- 
ground, is a good place to unpack the suit- 
Cases for a sampler of this vacationland. 

Outside the lodge you find a half-mile- 
wide slice of earth has dropped from sight. 
This is Blackwater Canyon, and it stretches 
525 feet from your shoe soles down to a wrin- 
kled ribbon of river called Blackwater that 
tosses scraps of broken sky back to you. The 
canyon is 10 miles long, and in that distance 
It drops 1,350 feet. 

If you collect waterfalls, you'll cherish 
Blackwater, which stands at the head of this 
boulder-strewn gorge. There are higher ones, 
and wider, but none lovelier. Here the amber 
‘water, darkened by the peaty soll of hemlock 
and spruce forest along its path, spills 
over a 63-foot ledge, churns noisily in a deep 
pool, and starts its erratic journey down the 
canyon, If you like your waterfalls tall and 
skinny, look for Pendleton and Elakala Falls, 
just below the lodge, where they follow hop- 
skip-jump courses from top to bottom of op- 
Posite sides of the canyon. ` 

In scenic drives from the park you'll find 
several of West Virginia's vertical wonders: 
Seneca Rock, for example, a 1,000-foot slab 
of sandstone eroded to resemble a crumbled 
castle. If you are moved to scale it, there's 
an easy path up the back side now. 

SUBTERRANEAN VERTICAL 

Some of the area's most dramatic. vertical 
is to be found underground, Spelunkers 
have called Schoolhouse Cave “the toughest 
cave in America” and regard a crawl through 
it as a postgraduate course in subterranean 
exploring. It's only for experienced cavers, 
though, as are Hellhole, a series of pits going 
down to 424 feet, and Sinks of Gandy, where 
you can follow a creek through a cave under 
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a mountain. If you don't spelunk, better 
stick to the two ou commercial 
caves in the area, Seneca Caverns and Smoke 
Hole Caverns. 

Blackwater Lodge and the nearby town of 
Davis host winter sports enthusiasts who find 
excellent skiing on Cabin Mountain and 
Weiss Knob, overlooking an impressive patch 
of horizontal called Canaan Valley. The 
lodge is headquarters for the yearly alpine 
festival and winter carnival, skiing events 
held at Weiss Knob. 

At Cathedral State Park (east of Aurora 
on U.S. 50), the State’s largest remaining 
tract of virgin timber, you'll find a 600-year- 
old hemlock. The Dolly Sods area, a moun- 
tain ridge in the windswept high country, 
is a special treat for wildflower fans, particu- 
larly in June (try for the second weekend) 
when it is carpeted with pink azaleas, wild 
bleeding heart, pink ladyslipper, painted 
trlillum, and bunchberry, to name a few. 
Later you'll find miles of cranberries and 
huckleberries. You can camp here, as well 
as in many other places in the national 
forest. 

The forest has 1,900 miles of sparkling 
trout-stocked streams; Seneca Creek, Black- 
water River, Gandy Creek, and Spruce Lake 
are favorites with fishermen headquartering 
at Blackwater Lodge. The South Branch of 
the Potomac is excellent bass water, particu- 
larly in the ru Smoke Hole section. 
Hunters find an abundance of deer and bear, 
and exceptionally good shooting for turkey 
and grouse. 

On 4,860-foot Spruce Knob, where you're 
as vertical as you can get in the Mountain 
State, you see turquoise peaks fading away 
to far horizons and grasp at last the scale 
of man to the Alleghenies. Across this wild 
expanse a new 160-mile scenic national high- 
way is scheduled to be built, extending from 
Gormania southwestward to Richwood and 
adding a new dimension to West Virginia’s 
vertical vacationland. 


Economists To Study Service Industry 
Productivity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a factor 
often not considered by those who urge 
an increase in aggregate demand in order 
to stimulate our economic growth rate 
is that an increasingly large part of our 
economic output is devoted to the service 
sector. Many economists believe that 
increases in productivity are more diffi- 
cult to achieve in services than in the 
goods sector. It is because of this im- 
portant shift in our economy that a 
recent announcement by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research takes on 
such major significance. The Bureau has 
announced its plans to make a detailed 
study of the service industries, and spe- 
cifically “what has been happening to 
service productivity, and why.” 

The results of this study should prove 
valuable in helping to provide a more 
accurate measurement of the real growth 
of our economy as well as to suggest ap- 
propriate policies to encourage a high 
level of growth. 

Tinclude in the Appendix, under unan- 
imous consent, the announcement of the 
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study which appeared in the New York 

Times of August 12, 1963: 

Survey PLANNED BY Economic UNIT—Em- 
PLOYEE OUTPUT IN Service SECTOR To BE 
STUDIED 


Plans for a study for productivity in the 
various service industries were announced 
over the weekend by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

The impetus for the study came from a 
preliminary finding that according to meas- 
ures now available real output and employee 
output has grown much more rapidly in the 
goods sector of the economy than in the 
service industries. 

The service sector will be defined in the 
study as including wholesale and retail trade, 
finance, insurance and real estate, profes- 
sional, personal, business and repair services, 
and government. 

COMMIITEES PLANNED 


Some of the industries will be studied in 
detail, and the bureau expects to organize 
industry-advisory committees to draw upon 
the experience and knowledge of those in 
various service enterprises. 

Salomon Fabricant, director of research 
for the bureau, made this comment in an- 
nouncing the plan: 

“The service industries now account for 
more than half the total economy, measured 
by either employment or dollar income, and 
employment has beén growing far more rap- 
idly in this sector than in the goods-produc- 
ing industries.” He continued: 

“We urgently need to know more about 
what has been happening to service produc- 
tivity, and why. This knowledge would con- 
tribute greatly to better understanding of 
the Nation's past economic growth and would 
be of value in developing sound policies to 
stimulate the Nation’s future economic 


growth.” ; 
FORD GRANT GIVEN 

Mr, Fabricant, who has overall responsi- 
bility for the project, said Victor R. Fuchs 
of the bureau's staff had assumed immedi- 
ate direction of the work. Financing is as- 
sured by a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

“The service sector has many distinctive 
characteristics, which deserve analysis,” Mr. 
Fabricant said. “More than half the em- 
ployees in service Industries are women, com- 
pared with only one-fifth in the goods sector. 
Self-employment and part-time employment 
are much more important in the services and 
there is much less unemployment. 

“Firms in the service industries are typi- 
cally small, owner-managed and nonincorpo- 
rated, although there are some notable ex- 
ceptions. Further, the nonprofit form of 
organization is much more prevalent in serv- 
ices. Also, technological change apparently 
has been slow in the production of services.” 

In addition to increasing our understand- 
ing of the service sector, Mr, Fabricant said, ` 
the study should haye important implica- 
tions for policy regarding economic 
Among these he mentioned the possibility of 
new insights into the relation between edu- 
cation and economic growth, the role of 
capital formation, the significance of 
changes in the number of hours worked a 
week, and the importance of expenditures on 
research and development. 


Parental and Civic Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a resident of Oakland, Calif., 
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Mrs. Edith Dolan Riley, recently pre- 
pared an article entitled “Breakdown of 
Parental Authority Leads to Breakdown 
of Civic Authority.” 

I am pleased to offer these remarks for 
the Record because, from my longstand- 
ing friendship with Mrs. Riley, I know 
she speaks with a great deal of expe- 
rience and knowledge concerning her 
subject matter, having been a teacher, 
mother, and now a grandmother, as well 
as a great public-spirited citizen. In her 
lifetime Mrs. Riley has had a close asso- 
ciation with young people and with the 
many facets of our society that influence 
the development of children into adults. 
Both Mrs. Riley and her late husband 
gave unselfishly of their time and ener- 
gies to make our country a better place 
in which to live. 

In this article, which I include with my 
remarks, there are many thought-pro- 
voking comments, which I hope will 
stimulate the thinking of parents, teach- 
ers, and others closely connected with 
the growth and development of children 
today: 

BREAKDOWN OF PARENTAL AUTHORITY LEADS TO 
BREAKDOWN or Civic AUTHORITY 
(By Edith Dolan Riley) 

At the turn of the century I was admitted 
to the school system of the city of Chicago, 
Shortly thereafter Ella Flagg Young became 
superintendent. My assignment was first 
grade in the Bohemian district, where the 
parents were all immigrants and spoke little, 
if any, English. Fifty to sixty children were 
taken in and informally sorted into “bright,” 
“ordinary,” and “dull” and taught the rudi- 
ments of conformity to group action, accept- 
ing directions, speaking and understanding 
simple commands and requests that enabled 
them to melt into a group inconspicuously. 
Here they were placed in class A, B, or C. “A” 
sometimes were ready for promotion by mid- 
year. B“ must be ready for promotion by 
yearend, or the ability of the teacher was 
watched carefully. “C might have some who 
needed to repeat, in which case the repetition 
was under another teacher. Thus automati- 
cally without the children being very con- 
scious of the distinction, since there were 
many subjects jointly participated, the chil- 
dren advanced according to their ability 
without the bright ones being discriminated 
against as they have been under the system 
of the late years of working to capacity, or 
advancement regardless of ability. 

One day on picking up my room keys I 
found a note in my box from the superin- 
tendent. Being a new teacher, I was plain 
scared, and slipped across the hall to another 
first-grade teacher of many years’ experi- 
ence. She, too, had received a summons. So 
with a sigh of relief I went back to work, 
knowing that if Miss Gimbel was called in, 
it couldn’t be anything of serious criticism. 
After school the next day (in those days con- 
ferences were not held during school hours) 
we four first graders hurried downtown to 
Mrs. Young's office. We found several other 
teachers of first grade from many schools all 
in the foreign districts, so we surmised it 
must be some national discrimination that 
had cropped up. 

Mrs. Young greeted us with her usual 
smile and said: 

“I hope I haven’t caused you undue worry, 
but I'm going to present a matter to the 
board tomorrow which might be played up 
in the papers as a criticism of your work 
and I wanted you to know you are in no 
way to blame, as it is a matter of policy 
that has been established through the years 
and which I feel must be changed. 

“Since taking the superintendency I have 
been watching the trouble spots that have 
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been developing in the foreign districts of 
the city and have become convinced that 
our method of teaching Americanism in these 
districts is a major contributing factor. In 
your earnestness to have these children learn 
to speak English and to become American- 
ized you unintentionally have made them 
feel that not to speak English, and live ac- 
cording to our American habits of frequent 
bathing, dental cleanliness, and other Amer- 
ican health habits, is something to be 
ashamed of, and, with a child's directness, 
these children have become ashamed of their 
parents, who show little or no interest in 
adopting these things we have taught them 
to feel are important. Another thing, when 
a child gets into trouble and we send for 
his parent to come to school, we ask the 
bright child in the room, who understands 
English easily, to act as translator for us, 
if the problem is too slight to be referred 
to the office. This makes the bright child 
feel far superior to the adult and the child 
feels that his parent is one to be ashamed 
of. In other words, the system we haye 
been using is breaking down the respect for 
the authority of the parent who isn't as 
smart as the child who speaks English. 
Every time you say to a child, Tell your 
mother or ‘Tell your father what I 
mean—' you are placing the child, because 
of his superior knowledge, above the parent, 
who thereby loses his position of superiority 
in regard to other actions, and parental au- 
thority is fast becoming a thing to be flouted 
in these distrfcts. And you cannot destroy 
respect for parental authority but what re- 
spect for civic authority will soon follow it 
into the discard and Chicago will see the 
worst bunch of gangsters that have ever 
been known. 

“Now, I am going to suggest to the board 
tomorrow that instead of the German lan- 
guage being offered in all the seventh and 
eighth grades, we will teach the language 
of the neighborhood so that children will 
feel that speaking Bohemian, Polish, Italian, 
is not a disgrace, since it is something they 
will be learning in the higher grades, and so, 
they will keep up their own speaking to their 
parents in their native language instead of 
thinking of it as a sign of disgrace.” 

How wise she was. But before she could 
bring the board around to her way of think- 
ing, World War I broke out. German was 
thrown out of Chicago classrooms, and with 
it all thought of any other foreign language, 

I married and went to New York. Mrs. 
Young, I suppose, became discouraged as 
she transferred to the west coast and in just 
the span that the children she had hoped 
to save had reached young manhood, Chicago 
had its Al Capone gang, made up of these 
foreign elements that she had tried to save 
from disrespect for civic authority by saving 
their respect for parental authority. 

Everyone blamed it on their foreign na- 
tionality. Even today in New York, the 
reason for the gangster, mostly so far Puerto 
Ricans, is looked upon as being their na- 
tionality. The other day I saw where some- 
one advanced the idea that it was caused 
because Americanism had robbed these y 
people of all respect for all their ideals, 
because they thought it a badge of their 
being Puerto Rican, just as the Chicagoan a 
generation ago by robbing the Chicago for- 
eign children of all respect for the ideas of 
their parents had created a disregard for civic 
authority by destroying parental authority. 

One thing it would be well for the band 
of welfare workers, who have been assigned 
to study 50 Chinese youths, in order to find 
out why there is little or no juvenile de- 
linquency among Chinese, would be to realize 
that they need go no further than the 
Chinese school where Chinese is spoken, and 
which all Chinese children have to attend at 
least 2 hours a day after their regular school 
day isdone. This preserves their respect for 
their parents, and parental authority is up- 
held and civic authority is obeyed. 
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But what of gains in other cities where the 
culprits are our own American youth? 
What has taught our American youth to 
defy civic authority? What about the dis- 
respect for parental authority? 

On every hand the children hear “the par- 
ents are to blame”; a few years ago it was 
almost a national slogan: There are no bad 
boys; it is the parents that are delinquent.” 

Just the other day an Oakland Tribune 
headline proclaimed to the youth of Amer- 
ica, “Don't Blame Junior for His Bad Hab- 
its—You Can't Blame a Child When His 
Parents Allow Him To Develop One Bad 
Habit After Another.” But, who was it that 
has pounded it into parents of the past two 
generations, “You mustn't say ‘no’ to Junior, 
You must not restrain him from developing 
his personality. You will have a frustrated 
youth if he is not allowed to express his 
feelings without restraint.” The writer goes 
on to say, “We consulted a baby specialist 
and he said to ‘stop wheeling her. Put her 
to bed and shut the door.'’’ What heresy 
that would have been even a dozen years 
ago. Back to the dark ages, it would have 
been sald. 

Required reading for specialists of today 
should be the books written by the special- 
ists in their own field—whether education or 
psychology—written as far back as at least 
10 years. Then it would be known who is 
to blame for the conditions of today. 

When the child goes to school today, what 
happens? He carts home drawing and 
shoddy handwork, et cetera, but when 
mother or father asks him to bring home 
his reader so they can see how well he is 
learning to read, the answer is, “Oh, no. 
Teacher says you don't know how we teach 
reading today. You would tell me the wrong 
way.” 

If parents don't know, whose fault is it? 
There are classes on almost every subject 
under the sun, from teaching the parent 
“How To Play Bridge“ to How To Train the 
Dog,” but I have never heard of a class on 
“How To Teach Your Child to Read.” If 
some of the departments of education should 
put on such a class, they would find them- 
selves overwhelmed with enrollees. (See 
note at end of this article.) 

If a child gets into trouble, what is the 
procedure? Is the parent called in and 
counseled as to how to handle the situation? 
Oh, no. The parents would not understand 
him properly. He is sent to the counselor. 
A stranger who can judge his case without 
prejudice, which takes precedence over judg- 
ing it with knowledge gained by experience. 

If a child, from the time he enters school 
until he is 13 or 14 years old, hears: “Your 
parents don't know how to help you with 
your lessons; your parents don’t know how 
to help you with your behavior problems.” 
Is it any wonder the youth thinks his par- 
ents don't know how to handle his social 
problems when they arise. 

Parents are not to blame. They haven't 
had a fair chance to learn how to deal with 
their children. The parents of today have 
had more abnormal psychology when they 
were in college than they have had child 
psychology, which would have helped them 
to handle their children, Only those who 
took education studied child psychology. 
The smart crowd studied abnormal psy- 
oho ogy in the university my children at- 


Judge Kohler, in analyzing the results of 
her European visit, says: “I sense that Amer- 
icans are more hostile toward adolescents 
than are Europeans. One result is that we 
do not plan for the problems of youth.” 

This hostility between parents and chil- 
dren and the lack of preparation for their 
coming problems are caused by the break- 
down of communion between child and par- 
ent by the schools shutting off the parent 
from the child’s development by forbidding 
homework, and the turning of the solution 
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of school problems to the professional coun- 
gelor. This removes the parent from the 
solving of the child's small problems in their 
g, causing the breakdown of the 
child's respect for his parents’ ability to deal 
with his problems in childhood, As with 
the Chicago mistake, this leads to disrespect 
for all authority, civic as well as parental. 
(Norr.—Since this was written, the Den- 
ver Board of Education financed by the Car- 
negie Foundation, has conducted a TV pro- 
fram to teach parents how to teach their 
children to read before they start to school.) 


Columbia Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, the Christian Science Monitor car- 
ried a front page story on the John Day 
Dam which is now being moved toward 
completion on the Columbia River. 

As Representative of the district ad- 
jacent to John Day, I join with both 
Oregonians and Americans in the great 
feeling of pride over the accomplishment 
this dam and for that matter the whole 
development of the Columbia River rep- 
resents. However, Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring special attention to the second 
Paragraph of the Monitor's story, where 
it is pointed out virtually just in passing, 
that while John Day will have an ulti- 
mate rated power capacity of 2,700,000 
kilowatts, that the Soviet Union has a 
dam already under construction which 
will produce 444 million kilowatts; or, in 
other words, exactly two-thirds larger 
than John Day. 

I point this out because we are often 
urged to neglect the responsibility of the 
Federal Government toward full de- 
velopment of our hydroelectric resources 
Potential. 

Before the end of this session of Con- 
gress, this House will have an opportun- 
ity to vote on vitally important programs 
which will help facilitate full develop- 
ment of our water power; I hope at that 
time every Member will be aware of the 
need to compete in this peaceful way 
with the Soviet Union, as well as in de- 
Tense spending which already takes up so 
much of our budget. 

I include the article in the Appendix of 
the Recorp with my remarks: . 

Last LINK IN COLUMBIA PROJECT RISES 
(By Malcolm Bauer) 

THE DALLES, Orec—The biggest concen- 
tration of heavy construction. equipment 
since the building of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is in action on the Columbia River's 
banks just east of here. 

Central project is the John Day Dam, last 
major link in the mainline chain of hydro- 
electric dams spanning the Columbia River 
and due to be the second largest hydroelec- 
tric producer in the world. Upon its com- 
Pletion in 1968, the John Day Dam will be- 
gin to turn generators with an ultimate 
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rated capacity of 2,700,000 kilowatts, second 
only to the Soviet Union’s 4,500,000-kllowatt 
project under construction on the Angara 
River at Bratsk. 

Just the other day, the U.S. Engineers 
awarded a prime contract for the completion 
of the John Day Dam, which has already 
been under construction for many months 
within sight of the thousands of motorists 
who travel Interstate Route 80N (formerly 
the Columbia River Highway) on the Oregon 
side of the river. 

BIGGEST CONTRACT 


The contract, which went to the Califor- 
nia combine of Vinnell, Mannix, McNamara 
Corp. and George A. Fuller Co., was won 
on a bid of $70,496,832. It was the big- 
gest civil contract ever let by the US. 
Army Engineers. 

But this is a small part of the massive 
project, which will require the relocation 
of towns along the Columbia and of major 
highway and, railway lines. U.S. Army En- 
gineers estimate that the total cost of all 
operations related to the John Day project 
will be almost $500 million. By contrast, 
Bonneville, the first of the Federal dams in 
the Columbia system, cost $85 million in 
“depression dollars.” 

The biggest job of relocation will be on 
the Oregon side of the Columbia River up- 
stream from the site of the dam, which is 
25 miles east of The Dalles. The dam will 
raise the height of the Columbia as much 
as 100 feet above its present normal flow. 

A 76-MILE RESERVOIR 

The reservoir will extend for 76 miles up 
the Columbia, beyond the towns of Blalock, 
Arlington, Boardman, Irrigon, and Umatilla 
on the Oregon side of the river, and Roose- 
velt, Alderdale, Paterson, and Plymouth on 
the 
Umatilla, in particular, are 
tensive arrangements to move to new loca- 
tions. 

The Federal Government will pay the 
greater part of the cost of such relocations 
as well as the cost of moving mainline rail- 
Ways and major highways. 

All along the 76-mile reservoir on both 
sides of the river the landscape will be trans- 
formed. As in the case of earlier Columbia 
River hydroelectric projects, the displace-. 
ment of established settlements will be com- 
pensated for, in part, by enhanced oppor- 
tunities for commerce and recreation on the 
newly tamed segment of the river. 

YACHT CLUBS SPROUT 

Arlington, for example, which for decades 
has occupied a rocky cleft on the south shore 
of a river often in rampage, will have a new 
man-made harbor extending almost into the 
center of its brandnew business district. 

When the John Day Dam gates are closed 
in 1968, there will be a slackwater lake ex- 
tending from the Pacific (tides reach down- 
stream Bonneville Dam) to Pasco, Wash., 325 


miles inland. The Columbia's major tribu- 


tary, the Snake, will eventually extend this 
water highway another 140 miles to Lewis- 
ton, Idaho. 

It is not surprising now to find yacht clubs 
where a few decades ago the Columbia 
rushed through desertlands. As the river 
has been progressively controlled by the big 
dams, water commerce has boomed between 


Portland and the inland empire of eastern 


Oregon, eastern Washington, and Idaho. 

John Day Dam will be the biggest hydro- 
electric producer in the Columbia system, its 
2,700,000 kilowatts being more than 700,000 
Kilowatts in excess of that produced at 
Grand Coulee Dam, once rated as the largest 
manmade structure in the world. 
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Giving Orange County the Double “Oh” 
. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 
Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Orange 


County, Calif., in which the district I 1 


have the honor to represent lies, certain- 
ly should be given a “Double Oh,” as the 
title of a recent Pacific Telephone Co. 
magazine's featured article suggests. 

Orange County is one of the fastest 
growing counties in the United States. 
Not only is it growing in population, but 
in industrial development, and as one of 
our Nation’s most famous recreational 
areas 


Beautiful sunny beaches, Disneyland, 
Newport Harbor—where more pleasure 
craft are moored than any other in the 
world—and, of course, a perfect year- 
round climate, just to mention a few, 
all make their contribution to Orange 
County’s ever growing fame. 

There can be no question that Orange 
County is a county to watch. One of the 
best descriptions of our county that I 
have seen is contained in the Pacific 
Telephone Co.’s, magazine article I r- 
ferred to earlier. I include this article 
for the interest of my colleagues: 

GIVING ORANGE County THE DouBLE “Ox” 

Orange County used to be a 782-square- 
mile weakling. It has miles of sandy beaches 
that huskier neighbors to the north used to 
kick in its face. 


But now the county has taken on some 
industrial muscle and an aggressive outlook. 
It wants to stand up and be noticed, a task 
for which it’s now admirably equipped. 

Before World War II, Orange County was 
a bucolic place. Rows of orange trees 
marched out of sight. Large and juicy straw- 
berries and other farm crops, nursed on 
deep well water, were the big items in the 
economy. Spacious dairy farms dotted the 
hills and coastal plains. 

There isn’t much of that now. In its 
Place you'll find neat and bustling indus- 
tries in a sprawling urban center. There's 
& young and well-educated populace that 
earns far above the national average. There's 
a big bundle of confidence and a spirit that 
promises even more growth and vitality 
ahead. 

The county would be the 12th largest 
population center in the Nation—even 
larger than Cleveland or Baltimore—if it 
weren't tied to the Los Angeles-Long Beach 
metropolitan area for the census and other 
data. It's small wonder that the tale of 
Orange County’s phenomenal growth wants 
to shake the cog that is Los Angeles. 

Orange County claims it’s the fastest 
growing area in the Nation: Gaining 226 
percent in population during the 1950's, ex- 
pecting to have a million by this autumn, 
and shooting for over 2 million within 10 
years. 7 

Orange County considers itself a unit with 
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The cities themselves suddenly have 


set down in strawberry flelds and orange 
groves. Its population of less than 4,000 
swiftly boomed 2,139.2 percent in the bus- 
tling 1950's. Garden Grove now is a sub- 
stantial city of more than 100,000. : 

Anaheim, in the same period, gained near- 
ly 616 percent in population. Other im- 
pressive records: 33 percent gain for Cypress; 
746 percent for Buena Park; 302.5 percent at 
Fullerton; 406.7 percent at La Habra; 119.2 
percent at Newport Beach; 163.7 percent at 
Orange; 324.7 percent for San Clemente; 
120.4 percent in Santa Ana, and 722.4 per- 
cent at Westminster. 

These changes well from a rich historical 
past. The county once was a part of Los 
Angeles County. Much of the land still be- 
longs to large holdings, such as the Irvine 
Ranch's 93,000 acres, and the more than 
52,000 acres of Mission Viejo ranch. The 
grants for these lands were made long ago 
by Mexican Governors Pio Pico, Juan Alva- 
rado, and Jose Figueroa. 

Country life started to change in earnest 
after World War II, when the great migra- 
tion to Los Angeles from everywhere reached 
full flower. At first, Orange County simply 
provided a “community of bedrooms” for 
workers in L.A. But the migration couldn't 
be contained solely by Los Angeles, big as 
itis. Orange County began to feel a residual 
effect. Then it decided to do something 
about the boom. The cities sought and 
landed new industry. New tourist meccas 
brought a myriad of visitors. Many liked 
what they saw. Orange County reached ma- 
turity. 

Now the county acts with unity to feed the 
boom and plan carefully to maintain pleas- 
ant surro 5 

What has happened in the past 15 years 
seems like magic. The future is equally eye- 
popping. Nearly 300 people move into the 
Construction booms and 


year, building $560 gain 
of $448 million over 1961. This year should 
be even bigger. 

The town of Fountain Valley is a good 
illustration of what’s in store. Building 
permits last January were well over $3 mil- 
lion; only $500,000 short of entire 1962. 
The population in March was about 3,000. 
By the end of this year it should reach 
11,000. 

The boom has been accompanied by a fa- 
vorable tax situation. Victor Heim, county 
auditor, says the tax rate increased only 20 
cents in 73 years. Assessed valuation, main- 
taining the balance, rose from $8.6 million 
to $1.6 billion in the same period. 

A big factor in the county's boom is loca- 
tion. It is the only area in the country cen- 
tral to three adj 


The county has attracted many “smoke- 
less” industries that require a skilled force. 
It is now one of three or four top electronic 
manufacturing centers in the Nation. The 
median family income is well above the na- 
tional average and the best in southern 
California. 

Lucien D. Truhill, general manager of the 
Orange County Associated Chambers of Com- 
merce, points to a new diversification, citing 
a growing number of food processing, re- 
search, transportation, and service industries. 

More than 100 new plants came to the 
county last year. Many older industries are 
expanding rapidly. Aerojet at Fullerton, for 
example, increased its payroll from 600 to 
1,500 in 1 week and now has 2,500 employees. 
Fullerton alone added 3,500 new jobs last 
year. 
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The county must add about 25,000 new 
jobs a year. In 1962, it gained 40,000, 40 per- 
cent manufacturing jobs. 

The inward and outward movement of peo- 
ple refiects in the telephone business. The 
company has approximately 450,000 tele- 
phones in the county and adds some 45,000 
every year. More than 385,000 installer 
visits were required last year for all pur- 
poses, according to A. V. (Bud) Jones, divi- 
sion plant manager. The county has more 
telephones in service than some States. 

This rapid growth requires a vigorous pro- 
gram of central office construction, and addi- 
tions to outside plant. Four new central 
Offices will be completed this year: at El Toro, 
Orange-Olive, Costa Mesa, and Yorba Linda- 
Placentia. 

One problem common to all departments 
is an urgent need for competent help. R.H. 
Smith, Jr., division traffic manager, points 
out that the volume of operator-handled 
calls increased 18 percent last year. 

R. W. (Dick) Taylor, division commercial 
Manager, says planning the telephone sys- 
tem in the county Is similar to “running a 
railroad train while you're planning the 
track ahead.” 

Other contributions to the county's econ- 
omy can be traced directly to Pacific Tele- 
phone operations. The company has well 
over 3,000 employees and an estimated an- 
nual payroll of nearly $20 million. Company 
taxes paid within major incorporated cities 
last year exceeded $4.5 million. 

While industries such as ours make impor- 
tant contributions, Orange County still has 
a healthy agriculture. Although farm acre- 
age is only half of what it was in 1951, the 
cash reached a record peak last year; 
over $110 million. 

The county also is the leading tourist at- 
traction in the Nation. Receipts from tour- 
ism last year totaled $158 million. 

All this gain has had its headaches. 
Costs of services and improvements mount 
up. Nearly every community in the county 
considers a major bond issue at least once 
every 2 to 3 years. There’s need for public 
transportation and more freeways. Water, 
wisely conserved in the und table 
for years, may be less plentiful in the future, 
with more people and industries dipping. 

There's no denying that the county is 
building from a solid base. The transition 
from citrus, bean, and strawberry land to a 
countywide metropolis commands super- 
latives. The county is earning recognition 
and respect. Its people believe the future 
is unlimited. It's a place full of gee whiz, 
and when you admire what’s going on, it’s 
only natural to say, “Oh, Orange.” 


It’s Not So Much Your Dollars, but 
Your Prayers That Count 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently received a very excellent letter 
from Josephine Brown Mathews, who 
has been in Honduras for a number of 
years, in which she very appropriately 
describes the needs of the people in 
Honduras, and in which she also very 
ably and sincerely points out many of 
the fallacies and shortcomings of our 
generous monetary foreign aid program. 
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Many folks across the country are con- 
cerned about the failures of our foreign 
aid policy; perhaps Josephine sheds some 
light on a plausible solution. I commend 
her letter to you for your review. 

The letter follows: 


TEGUCIGALPA D.C. HONDURAS, 
March 28, 1963. 

Dran FPRrenpds: Many of you have asked me 
my opinion of foreign aid, including your 
taxpayers’ money spent on the Peace Corps. 
After long consideration and deliberation, I 
am giving you, which you may accept exactly 
in accordance to your evaluation of my judg- 
ment. I beg your patience in my necessarily 
long explanation. 

In dealing with what is termed as backward 
nations—though many of them are hardly 
nations in your conception of the idea—you 
must remember that a nation reflects the 
personality of its people. Your foreign aid 
has tried to counteract technical backward- 
ness, low material standards of living, sani- 
tation deficiencies, illiteracy, poor agricul- 
tural returns through teaching technical 
farm practices. I'm sure you have attacked 
your enemy, Communism, through assuming 
that the true disease lies in materialism. 
That is why, even with the tremendous ex- 
penditures of dollars, you have received no 
return. The foundation of the disease lies 
in the moral, ethical, spiritual area. 

You must gather all your strength in imag- 
ining that the backward peoples are pri- 
marily savages from a jungle who have a 
veneer of modern European dress, American 
shod, who are aping the manners and culture 
of a Christian-based culture. But there re- 
mains in the base of their psychology the 
savage code of self preservation in the jungle: 
Kill or be killed, two eyes for one, two teeth 
for one, treachery, duplicity, amorality spell 
his self-preservation. Having lived 7 years 
here, I am in a position to assure you that 
even the most traveled, best educated Hon- 
duran returned to that savagery. Four 
hundred years of intensive Catholic mission- 
ary activities have only given him a white- 
wash of Christianity. If he is under pres- 
sure he steals a religious symbol and hies 
himself to the nearest church for 30 min- 
utes—not for breast beating, though that 
may be his physical manifestation—but to 
demand that God come to the aid of his 
physical danger—to preserve him through 
the phobia symbol he carries. Even the be- 
ginnings of charity fail him: His son or 
daughter are entertaining playthings, who 
have lost the entertainment value, in that 
awkward age preceding puberty are cast out 


salvation lies not in materiai advancement, 
but rather, in ethical education. And that, 
fundamentally, is why foreign aid is failing. 

You may help a man who comes to you in 
dire need, but you must judge the man. If 
he is hungry and he steals bread from you, 
he has not sinned. With the motive of con- 
trolling the stealing, you begin giving that 
man a daily portion of bread and continue 
that habit, he becomes dependent upon 
you—then he begins hating you for that 
dependency. Because it is human nature to 
assert one’s anomosity against a personality 
rather than a situation, you have placed 
yourself in the position of becoming the 
scapegoat for all his incompetence, his 
failures, his ineptitudes. You become a sym- 
bol of the cause of his failure. If you re- 
move the daily gift of bread, to his mind, 
you have stolen from him his right to main- 
tenance. You become accused of grave in- 
justice toward him. If you give him the 
bakery, he is placed in the position of a 
responsibility for which he is not prepared 
toassume. The inferiority asserts itself in a 
show of superiority and you have committed 
the most unfair act in the world; that of 
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Placing an inferior in a position above and 
beyond his ability. That, worded simply, is 
the precise reason for the anomosity for the 
fruit companies and their late land dis- 
tribution reforms. The fruit companies are 
hated for the very fact that the best schools, 
the best hospitals, the best housing, the 
only chlorinated water, and the only intrain- 
ing while working and learning are provided 
by them—for free, gratis. Im the same 
theme, if you help a worthy man, with a 
strong morality, with an ethical order, a 
Smattering of philosophic understanding, a 
man who is responsible to others for his 
conduct, he will expend all energies in re- 
turning your act of generosity through what- 
eyer means of return that is at his disposal. 
If there are any Honduran of that stature, 
I have yet to meet one. 

The disease of communism lies not, in 
reality, in the promise of material acquisi- 
tion and achievement, but rather in the 
pandering to the sensual satisfactions, the 
utilization of the amoral to achieve its end, 
which philosophically is atheism. And any 
of you who argue that with me have not 
lived in a country which is basically com- 
Munistic and has been for the past 3 years. 
As previously introduced, there can be no 
more fertile ground for the seeding of com- 
munism than the individual Honduran. 
May I remind you that archeologically he is 
the slave who remained behind in the gentle 
Mayan's exodus to the north with a smat- 
tering of the blood of Africans who escaped 
the slave markets of Cuba. We have lost 
the pearl of the Antilles; must we then, 
through our own ineptitude, lose Honduras 
and all of Central America? 

Of all babies born here, 70 percent are il~ 
legitimate, which physically matters not to 
any great extent because infant mortality is 
very nearly that too. In the majority of male 
babies active sexual experience begins at the 
age of five years. Of the female I have no 
Statistics, but should imagine it to be around 
10 years of age. If the States imagines it has 
an abortion problem, ha! ha!, the Hondur- 
anean perpetrates a self-abortion and con- 
Siders it no problem at all. These are only 


stated to give you a reflectual idea of the 


general moral tone of the country. The per- 
centage of alcoholism is even beyond that of 
San Francisco's. Worse, the locally brewed 
hooch contains a percentage of fenal fermal 
oll, which is a poison that physically dam- 
ages the brain and leads to eventual incur- 
able insanity. 

In the time that I have been here, the 
chipping away of what ethical whitewash 
the barbarian does have has become inten- 
sive, particularly since the Cuban reality of 
communism. 

If you are a doctor you do not give aspirin 
to lower the fevers of tuberculosis. You 
Giagnose the disease and treat it properly. 
If you are wise, you do not spend dollars use- 
lessly to counteract communism. You diag- 
nose the disease at its base: its base is 
atheism, The proper medicine for curing it 
is faith. We must properly administer and 
propagate that remedy if we are to save this 
continent. 

So you are not being asked for donations 
of money. I'm not even asking that you dis- 
continue your taxes that are being spent so 
uselessly in foreign aid. I am asking that 
you pray fervently and hard for more priests, 
more vocations and lastly for my intention; 
the time of one priest to say one mass weekly, 
and perhaps a bit of extra time to hear con- 
fessions. You imagine that to be simple? 

All parish priests here in Tegucigalpa have 
around 48,000 souls in their care. With the 
help of one brother and two nuns they run 
bookstores, soup kitchens, and emergency 
medical . They work 14, 15, 16, 
17 hours a day, besides weekly trips out into 
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the boondocks to perform mass baptisms, 
marriages, etc. This country alone has the 
lack of 2,000 priests. That is why I am ask- 
ing you to pray for the time of one priest to 
say one Sunday Mass weekly. We have the 
building for the chapel, we have the house 
for the teaching of cathecism, crafts, A. A. 
sessions, and simple recreation. We are 
working, please help us with your prayers. 
Sincerely, Š 
JOSEPHINE BROWN MATHEWS, 


Can Men Plan for the Future? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the terrible 
encroachments of Federal Government 
are depriving every American of his 
heritage to earn, keep, and bequeath. 
Federal taxing, spending, regulation and 
control are taking away our time-hon- 
ored rights and privileges. 

The following Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial ably depicts the problem of any 
citizen today who dreams of the future 
of his loved ones and who wants to help 
in that future: 

REFLECTIONS ON A GREAT-GRANDFATHER 


The picture on our living room wall is a 
bit formal for these times. The old gentle- 
man wears a high-wing collar, a soft white 
beard and steel-rimmed spectacles over eyes 
watery with age. Although we remember 
him as a warm and kindly man, he seems 
now strange and distant to his great-grand- 
children. 

That is a pity, we think, for this fall one 
of those great-grandchildren goes off to col- 
lege, and that journey will be a gift from 
this man of Puritan ethics who, in a way no 
longer fashionable, gave thought to those 
unborn who would come after him. 

Nor was that thoughtfulness all there was 
to mark him as a man of a different time. 
He came to manhood in the aftermath of a 
great war which had cost him a father, a 
brother, a home and the education which is 
today thought every man's due. He could 
not take himself a wife until he neared his 
fortieth birthday since it never occurred to 
him that the responsibility for a family lay 
upon anyone's shoulders but his own. 

In due time, laboring with his hands by 
day and his mind by night, he became a mer- 
chant, a musician, something of an artist and 
enough of a scholar to discuss Latin sub- 
junctives with his more learned sons. Be- 
fore it was over he had built a house with 
tall columns, dreaming that someday his 
grandchildren would dwell therein with their 
own children in turn, 

The dream is gone, of course, just as the 
house is, where now dwells a filling station. 
Times have scattered the family, and new 
ideas about society and the role of a family 
have dispersed the legacy he so carefully 
husbanded. Taxed and taxed again, it can- 
not much longer pay a child's education. 
Hereafter each generation begins anew. 

There are many, we know, who think this 
is the way it ought to be. With the welfare 
state we seek to make outmoded this self- 
reliance of a bygone time. And with our 
laws we make it difficult for any man to 
dream in such a fashion of his great-grand- 
children. 
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At first the aim of heavy death taxes was 
only to break up the concentrations of great 
wealth, such things being thought bad for 
society. But really great wealth has its own 
defenses; the fortunes of the Rockefellers, 
Fords and Kennedys survive. Today the 
true penalties fall upon those who, like the 
old man in the picture, accumulate a littie 
in hopes for the next generation but not 
RSE y to build bulwarks against the ero- 
sion df taxes, 

And this is by design. No one pretends 
these taxes are for reyenue, for they bring in 
little. By intent they put a levy upon the 
savings of every family that gives thought to 
its own tomorrow. 

If the Government had its way, these 
penalties would be even higher. The Presi- 
dent wants Congress to tax every estate 
twice; to charge first for any alleged “capital 
gain”—real or realized or not 
that may have accrued in dollars on a life- 
time's property, and then to pile the estate 
tax upon top of that. 

Thus a house bought 30 years ago and 
made worth more in paper money cheapened 
by 30 years of Inflation could be a taxable 
capital gain just because a father died. 
Then the heirs could pay another tax for 
the privilege of living in it still. The same 
principle would apply to all other family 
savings, 

Fortunately a House committee has, for 
the time being, rejected this vicious in- 
justice. Yet curiously hardly anyone seems 
to have looked beyond that plain injustice 
and asked about the injury this philosophy 
also does to society itself. 

For beneath all the spoken arguments for 
this kind of taxation, however phrased, is in 
fact a hostility to the very concept of family 
as a continuing institution, progressing from 
generation to generation and handing on a 
better heritage to each succeeding one. 

It is true, of course, that not everyone has 
a father, or great-grandfathers, able to ac- 
cumulate material or willing to do so 
by sacrificing for what may be when they are 
dead. Nor is it only a question of material 
things. Some men are at home with books, 
and they pass this familiarity on to their 
children, which may give them an advantage 
in a world where education is capital. In- 
deed, in almost every aspect of life there are 
some who begin with better fortunes than 
their fellows, if in nothing more than that 
some fathers bestow good health and others 
a sickly life. : 

All this, so it is sald, is unfair. It is 
wrong that the child of one family should 
begin with more than those of another; that 
some, for example, should go to school on 
the earnings of the past while others must 
earn their own way. So society, by its laws, 
must eliminate all such advantages. 

Perhaps so. But why, then, should any 
man deprive himself of present pleasure to 
save something for those who come after? 
He need only spend what he has while he 
lives and there will be nothing left for the 
taxgatherer. Why, indeed, should a father 
trouble himself at all with his young, if none 
should have the patrimony gained by gen- 
erations? 

Yet if this had been the view of the man 
on our living room wall, who should be the 
loser but society itself? For laws can only 
level downward, not upward. They can take 
from one child the birthright of a great- 
grandfather; they cannot give to all what 
one has lost, and the sum of this must be 
a subtraction from the whole. — 

But it’s hard to explain all this, these days, 
to a great-grandchild. Even older, and sup- 
posedly wiser, men seem to have forgotten 
that society itself is nothing but a large 
family which has also built its present on 
the accumulations of yesterday. 
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HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Oregonians who marched in that mag- 
nificent August 28 jobs-and-freedom 
demonstration in Washington, D.C., 
have written of their experience in the 
hometown daily press. 

One article, appearing in the Septem- 
ber 2, 1963, issue of the Portland Report- 
er, was written by Nancy Jane Duncan, 
18-year-old daughter of a most able 
House colleague, Representative ROBERT 
B. Duncan, of Medford, representing the 
Fourth Oregon Congressional District. 

The second article, likewise appearing 
in the Reporter, appeared August 31, 
1963, under the byline of the Reverend 
R. M. Moore, pastor of Highland Con- 
gregational Church of Portland, Oreg. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include these two pieces in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, as follows: 
[From the Portland Reporter, Aug. 31, 1963] 
PASTOR CLAIMS MARCH FORCEFUL TESTIMONY 

(By the Reverend R. M. Moore) 

(Reverend Moore inspired and organized 
the freedom bus from Portland. Here are 
his views on the possible results of the 
march on Washington.) 

Some note has been made that the march 
on Washington for jobs and freedom is the 

of a movement. I would rather 
say that this demonstration was a forceful 
testimony to the powerful movement that 
has been in motion for many decades. 

A friend of mine, who has angrily de- 
nounced the direct action methods used in 
the South by protest groups called Thurs- 
day specifically to react to the Washington 
march. “I want you to know that this was 
really a moving event,” he said. “If only 
such dignity and respectability can be main- 
tained from now on, much will be gained 
and I'll be all for it. It was lawful, 
and made its point without being extreme. 
More power to it.” 

My friend still disbelieves that the more 
than 500 sit-ins, marches, and other direct 
action demonstrations of nonviolent nature 
that have taken place in the recent few years 


and violence. He also dis- 

how the tyranny in most southern 

communities makes it impossible for one 

to obey the law while working for political 
change. 

Nonetheless, I am confident that his re- 


and the electricity of the atmo- 
sphere was not new, But this was a won- 
derfully new kind of victory, because we 
have broken through into new territory. 
The validity of the message, the undeniable 
truth of the basic search for human dignity, 
has been broadcast with overwhelming sin- 
cerity and power from shore to shore. I 
believe that we have challenged and won 
over many so-called moderates who have 
heretofore remained aloof and uninvolved 
in the press for full freedom for all—now. 
Will the demonstration aid the President's 
civil rights legislation in Congress? The 
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popular comment on this is that it will not. 
I am not so inclined. I believe that citizens 
in local communities who have been affected 
by this event will begin to do what citizens 
usually do not do—make their feelings 
known to their congressional representa- 
tives. This may be meager at first. I believe, 
however, that pressure has been brought to 
bear. Some Senators and Representatives 
who waver and fear to be different may now 
feel supported enough by local and national 
pulses to change their vote. 

The respectable Senator from Florida who 
characterized the 200,000 marchers as rep- 
resenting a “minority point of view“ is un- 
believably foolish. I judge that he will 
goon realize that a significant portion of 
the white citizenry of America can be as 
impatient and radical in making demands as 
the Negro community, I do not see how this 
brilliant show of strength with love can fail 
to permeate the walls of Congress, hover 
over the lawmakers and prick the consciences 
of some of those whose good will will finally 
crack through. The march committee is 
emphatic, however, on our writing the men 
in power—again and again. 

Another result of the march will take place 
in Portland. The biracial busload of youth 
and adults organized by the Portland Friends 
of SNCC has tied the Northwest into the na- 
tional struggle for human rights. Their go- 
ing and return will act as a catalyst here. 
Our local unfinished business will be pointed 
up more vividly than ever before, for we 
will be forced to see how much a part of the 
rest of the country we really are, North- 
westerners seem to be intent upon shunning 
reality. There is horror when facts demon- 
strate that they live in an urbanized culture 
beset by 20th century probiems. The 
marchers will not allow us to avoid this any 
longer. 

I speak of the march in first-person terms. 
It belongs to me. The march is the product 
of dedicated Negro leadership. It is a peak 
in a historical phenomenon. It advances on 
behalf of all who desire freedom from the 
closed society in which we all live at present. 
But everyone is invited to be a part of it, 
and when you do, it becomes yours, ex- 
presses you, and carries you on with your 
brothers. It has a long way to go, indeed, 
in Portland, But it will succeed—without 
a doubt. 


{From the Portland Reporter, Sept. 2, 1963] 
OREGON TEENAGER TELLS OF CIVIL RIGHTS Day 
(By Nancy Jane Duncan) 

(Nancy Jane Duncan, 18, daughter of Con- 

and Mrs. Robert B. Duncan, of Ore- 
gon’s Fourth District, participated in last 
Wednesday’s civil rights march in Washing- 
ton, D.C. She presents herewith, in a story 
written exclusively in this area for the Port- 
land Reporter, the reactions of a teenager to 
the demonstration. Miss Duncan is a for- 
mer student at Willamette University.) 

Wednesday was the day of decision of this 
summer of decision. It was what the hope- 
ful call thè last and the greatest of civil 
rights demonstrations—the August 28 march 
on Washington. 

And I was there. I was a part of the 
jostling, hot crowd that lined the main 
streets of the city. I was a part of the 
200,000 believers in equality and dignity of 
man: I helped to express this belief by add- 
ing my own dignity as a human being to 
the dignity of others, who have long been 
striving to have this dignity recognized. 
The pride which I knew was bursting inside 
of me, I saw reflected in the solemn eyes of 
every glistening black face, every flushed 
white face. 

The morning of the 28th started differ- 
ently from most mornings. The sun was not 
its ordinary misty yellow; instead, it was a 
huge round flaming disc. Even the heavens 
had lighted the torch of liberty and set it 
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aglow above the city—the city which is our 
last hope for justice—the city which was 
beautiful in its anticipation, thrilling in its 
pulsing throb of something big to come. 

I joined my group at the Bible Way Church, 
a Negro church several blocks from the mon- 
ument area and surrounded by the tall sad- 
ness of slums. The crowd was predomi- 
nantly Negro—for once, the tables had 
turned and I was in the minority. It was a 
strange feeling. 

But here, the comparison ends. For I was 
treated always with kindness and hospitality. 
For example, I had wanted to buy a civil 
rights button, but was told the supply was 
exhausted. 

Hearing this, a Negro man who stood near 
me reached into his own pocket and handed 
me his button. He refused to take any 
money for it—instead he began to talk about 
this cause which has been the instigator of 
so much heartache. 

He spoke of the time he returned from 
serving in the Second World War. He had 
fought courageously, as was evidenced by the 
metal plate in his skull and the stub of a 
finger on one hand. He was h when 
he stepped off the train into Union Station, 
as all servicemen are hungry. 

Yet, that day, this man who shed his blood 
as nobly as any white man for America, was 
refused a sandwich in the station restaurant. 
But no one cared, that day. No.one saw 
the dark-skinned man crying, thatday. But 
they will see—they will see. 

And I thought to myself, this is why we 
are today. That we might pre- 
vent another soldier from the humiliation of 
tears, that we might stop another mother 
from explaining to her child, that we might 
stop the wall which is growing between white 
and black—a wall more terrible than any 
wall in Berlin. 

The march began. Quietly, orderly, but 
proudly, the march began. People watched 
from the sidewalks, from the barbershops, 
from the bus depots. Small Negro children 
with big serious eyes peered from dark door- 
ways. There was a strange bond, a feeling 
of kinship, between every marcher. 

Such a feeling is unparalleled—for it is 
kinship between Negro and white man which 
is a rare thing today, yet very precious. 
There was no color barrier in this march— 
there was no real black and white, but one 
tremendous blending, with injustice as its 
source. For I had reached the point I can 
say, in all honesty, where I could not have 
seen color anymore. 

The famous were there, of course, But 
this march was not a tribute to the fambus, 
It was, as one of the speakers said, a tribute 
to the thousands who had come, the thou- 
sands who could not be named, but who 
clapped and prayed and shook hands and 
smiled at one another and cried softly and 
stood proudly. 

To you who stand in the shadow of the 
Great Emancipator is this march dedicated. 
To you, old man leaning against that tree; 
to you, white minister with that banner in 
your hand; to you, dark-skinned student 
with your head howed to your lap—to you 
all, who are now only a sea of faces stretch- 
ing from the W; Monument to the 
Lincoln Monument, do we pledge this day. 

The day was not perfect. It was not with- 
out its share of trouble and irritated words. 
People fainted, people got sick and the sound 
of ambulances wailed through the cheering 
voices. It was hot, it was crowded. People 
stepped on toes, on fingers. It was hard to 
see, it was hard to hear, 

But I shall never forget the feeling which 
rose and grew in me as I stopped to stare out 
across the reflecting pool. Behind me were 
the columns of the Lincoln monument and 
the statue of Lincoln with his benediction 
of the Emancipation Proclamation. In front 
of me as far as I could see, on all sides of 
the pool, were the people, listening quietly 
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to the voices of the leaders they could not 
see, maybe had never seen. It took my 
breath away to see so many people—I felt 
like I was looking at a Bible picture of Christ 
at the Sea of Galilee, surrounded by the 
crowds. How can I communicate what I felt? 
I was standing with a thousand friends, all 
of us looking into the pool which reflected to 
us the towering white monument backed by 
blue sky, and framed by a people whose song 
reverberated through the air—and across the 
world. 

I cried only once—during the last speech, 
by Rev. Martin Luther King. When he 
was announced, the sitting thousands rose, as 
a single man, to pay their tribute to this be- 
loved leader, His voice rose on the wind, 
Saying all the unsaid things in the heart of 
every man, every woman, every child wha 
stood there. 

He assured his people that this march was 
not the end, that the Negro would not be 
content, hereafter, to sit silently. 

“I have a dream,” he shouted. The 
dream—true and full equality, but not given 
grudgingly, but given through love. He be- 
seeched the crowd to feel no bitterness to- 
Ward the white race for “We cannot walk 
alone.” A mighty swell of applause shook 
the city, as the downtrodden, persecuted, 
and tormented black man saluted his white 
brothers, Then I felt my tears. 

I shall never measure the pride I felt as 
I heard the voice of Marion Anderson sing- 
ing the theme song, “We Shall Overcome.” 
I shall never measure the pride I felt as the 
grounds cleared instantly following the con- 
cluding of the program—as I saw crowds of 
Policemen sitting on the grass lawn because 
there was nothing for them to do, no trouble 
to avert, no need for fire hoses or police 
dogs or paddy wagons. 

I shall never measure the pride I felt as 
I walked back to the House Office Building. 
My aching feet, my pounding head, my 
parched throat were forgotten—burned away 


by the glory of wearing a button which read, 


“I was a civil rights marcher—August 28.“ 


The Wonders of Wheeling, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the city of Wheeling, W. Va., is 
well-known as an industrial center, but 
not sufficiently known as a mecca for 
recreation seekers. One of the recrea- 
tional wonders of Wheeling is Oglebay 
‘Park, a 1,000-acre municipally owned 
recreation ground which is described in 
a recent article by Bob Terry in the Ford 

es. 

- The article tells how what was once 
& vast farmland was transformed into a 
marvelous recreation park where modern 
pleasures are enjoyed in a traditional 
colonial atmosphere. The unique glass 
collection in the Mansion House at Ogle- 
bay Park alone merits a visit to Wheeling. 
The outstanding item is a giant cutglass 
Punchbowl, 4 feet 10 inches tall, and 
weighing 225 pounds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this article by Bob Terry on 
Oglebay Park be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, as follows: 

WHEELING’s 1,000 Acres OF FUN 

In the Mountain State it is always inspir- 
ing to pick a high hill, leave the shadows 
and go into the sun, to see the beauty that 
is West Virginia. 

Earl W. Oglebay probably had this in 
mind when he bequeathed his Waddington 
Farms to the people of Wheeling in 1926. 
This 1,000-acre municipally owned park, 
bearing his name, retains its natural setting 
of a country estate of the early 190078. 

The refinements of an 18-hole golf course, 
vacation cabins, archery range, lakes and 
106 picnic sites, appear to spring from the 
rolling hills to complement the Greek Re- 
vival architecture of the mansion house and 
the formal gardens and forest trails. 

The year-round activities are planned for 
all groups and all ages, from baton twirlers 
to opera lovers. There are hay rides and 
sleigh rides, horses to ride and boats to 
paddle, ice skating and skiing, swimming and 
tennis, horse shows and flower shows, waltz 
nights and folk dance festivals. 

A full-time naturalist conducts the Na- 
ture Center program which includes hiking, 


movies, lectures and bird study. Youngsters ' 


enjoy the Children’s Center with its play- 
ground and zoo. Gardeners can visit the 
greenhouses, where a gladiolus show is held 
in August and a chrysanthemum show in 
November. 

The angler can try the park’s lakes— 
Schenk and Flycatcher—for rainbow trout 
up to 24 inches, large channel catfish and 
scrappy smallmouth bass. Schenk has fish- 
ing and boating, while Flycatcher is re- 
stricted to artificial lures. No license is re- 
quired but a small fee is charged for the 
fish kept. There's ice skating in the winter 
on Schenk Lake, the larger of the two. Ob- 
servation walks circle each lake. 

One of Oglebay Park’s most popular fea- 
tures is its Caddy Camp, begun in 1939, a 
supervised program for 30 to 40 boys at no 
cost to their parents. The camp’s unusual 
financial arrangement’ allows the boys to 
earn half their board by caddying and the 
rest from small chores about the park. 

Guiding the cultural program is Oglebay 
Institute, founded in 1930 to implement the 
use of the park by special groups and to 
secure volunteer leadership to aid the park’s 
own staff members. Each year the institute 
enrolls people from all States at its folk 
dance camp, junior nature camp, and the 
drum major camp. 

In the estate’s old red brick carriage house, 
the institute has a Frontier Travel gallery 
with exhibits of pioneer travel on the na- 
tional road—U.S. 40—and a display of early 
navigation on the Ohio River. 

Nothing catches the nostalgic union with 
the past like an evening of music or opera in 
the natural amphitheater under a summer 
sky. You can enjoy a sumptuous buffet 
supper on the amphitheater's terrace, then 
remain at your table while the music rises 
from the stage, framed by ivy-colored walls 
and canopied by tall moonlit trees. 

A trip through the mansion house is a 
must for the whole family. It was built in 
1835 and houses an outstanding collection 
of 19th century glass, including early Wheel- 
ing and Midwestern. Its rooms have been 
authentically refurnished to reflect living 
of that era, 

The glass collection room is dominated by 
Sweeney's Folly—a giant cutglass punch 
bowl, 4 feet, 10 inches tall, and weighing 
225 pounds. Surrounding it along the walls 
are examples of early flasks, pressed glass, 
fiint-cut glass and other rare pieces. 

The mansion’s 20th-century counterpart, 
Wilson Lodge, is a multimillion-dollar build- 
ing with accommodations in both motel 
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rooms and Swiss chalets. It has all the 
features of a modern hotel, yet its fieldstone 
and wood exterior and the giant stone fire- 
places inside catch the spirit of the day 
when this whole acreage was only a “toma- 
hawk claim.” 


A Comeuppance for the Totalitarianism 
of Intellectual Snobbery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, although 
they profess liberalism, some of this 
country’s so-called liberal intellectuals 
are as intolerant of viewpoints differing 
from their own as any tyrant. Out of a 
recent announcement that Dr. Edward 
Teller would be a speaker at a sympo- 
sium on “Open Space and Peace” came 
the recent exchange of letters reproduced 
below in which such tolerance was dis- 
played and received its deserved chastise- 
ment. 

The writer of the first letter is a pro- 
fessor of physics at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and the writer 
of the second is a director of the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution, and 
Peace at Stanford University. The cor- 
respondence follows: 


AvucustT 22, 1963, 
Dr. STEFAN T. Possony, 
Hoover Institution on War and Peace, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

DEAR Dr. Possony: I received today in the 
mail from a Mr. James J. Lanigan of Wal- 
tham, Mass., a press release announcing that 
Dr. Edward Teller will be the future speaker 
at the forthcoming symposium on “Open 
Space and Peace.” It strikes me as highly 
ironic that the one scientist who more than 
others symbolizes the cold war and the desire 
for its continuation, if not enlargement, 
should be chosen to keynote a symposium 
whose title implies the aim of reaching agree- 
ments and peaceful accommodations with 
our potential antagonists. This is all the 
more unfortunate coming at the same time 
when Dr. Teller has raised his lone voice in 
strident opposition to the first small move 
toward arms control agreement which we 
have been able to arrive at since the end of 
the war. 


I would hope, as I believe would also the 
great majority of my colleagues, that the 
tone and direction of your symposium will 
not be set by its keynote speaker. 

Sincerely yours, 
BERNARD T. FELD, 
Professor of Physics. 
AvoustT 31, 1963. 
Prof. BERNARD T, FELD, 
Department of Physics, Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 

Dear Dr. FELD: Before receiving your letter 
of August 22, I was under the hopeful im- 
pression that physicists side with Galileo 
rather than with the Inquisition. Thank 
you for disabusing me of this error. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States outlaws any abridging 
of the freedom of speech. I consider your 
letter to be an attempt to curtail Professor 
Teller’s freedom of speech. 

Science can flourish only so long as free- 
dom of inquiry remains unimpaired. Any 
attempt to ostracize a reputable scientist 
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constitutes a curtailment of the freedom of 
inquiry. My main personal experience with 
people who deliberately set out to silence 
scientists whose ideas they disliked, was 
1933 in Nazi Germany. However, since Hitler 
and Goebbels lacked education, or in any 
event less education than profes- 
sors of physics at MIT, perhaps these people 
may be granted some extenuating circum- 
stances. f 

You say that Dr. Teller “has raised his lone 
voice in strident opposition” to the test ban 
treaty. Dr. Teller testified before a Senate 
committee. The Senate is the constitutional 
agency of our Government to ratify, or not 
ratify, international treaties. The implica- 
tion of your objection to Dr. Teller's testi- 
mony is that he should not have testified; in 
which case the further implications seem to 
be that the Senate should receive partial in- 
stead of full evidence and should rubber 
stamp decisions made by the Executive; and 
any opposition (which ex definitionem is 
deemed to be strident) must be silenced. If 
this is your wish, and if you are consistent, 
you also must desire the end of constitu- 
tional and representative government, and 
of the traditional two-party system. 

Another possible implication of your criti- 
cism is that Dr. Teller should not have 
testified in line with his beliefs, te. he 
should have lied to the Senate. 

Frankly, I don't belleve you examined the 
implications of your stab at censorship. A 
genuine believer in freedom of speech is one 
who takes initiatives to preserve freedom of 
speech for those with whom he disagrees. 
You can find the pertinent prose in Vol- 
taire. 

From the point of view of scientific meth- 
odology, your letter strikes me as unprofes- 
sional: Because you dislike Dr. Teller’s judg- 
mnt on subject A, you presume that his no- 
tions on subject B also will be disliked by 
you, and furthermore you make this judg- 
ment prophetically, before Dr. Teller deliv- 
ered his speech. 

As to Teller raising a lone yoice, may I 
remind you that about 100 years ago, Ignaz 
Semmelweis also was a lone yoice when he 
discovered-the remedy for puerperal fever. 
Academic orthodoxy then hunted Semmel- 
weis to death, refused to give his views an 
objective hearing, and thus allowed the 
slaughter of the childbed to continue. Yet 
as a result of Semmelweis’ temporarily lone 
volce, the lives of untold millions of moth- 
ers were saved ultimately. Semmelweis’ op- 
ponents are now forgotten. 

Furthermore, you seem to be singularly 
misinformed in implying that Dr. Teller is 
the only person knowledgeable about mat- 
ters of nuclear strategy, who is opposing the 
test ban treaty. Your remark that he desires 
the “continuation if not enlargement” of 
the cold war, is irresponsible. Naturally, in 
n country which guarantees freedom of 
speech, you are free to make remarks of this 
sort. I was under the impression that the 
cold war is of Communist Inspiration and 
making, and that like most other Ameri- 
cans, Dr. Teller is simply interested in de- 
fending this country against aggression. 
Self-defense, you may be interested to learn, 
is a right confirmed in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

Let me ask you this: Why are you so wor- 
ried about lone voices? Are you perhaps, 
albeit subconsciously, perturbed that Dr. 
Teller made points you are unable to re- 
fute? If you are sure of your cause, why 
are you afraid of criticism? 

In my judgment, you owe Dr. Teller an 
apology for your attempt to abridge his free- 
dom of speech and to trespass upon his civil 
rights. You owe me an apology, because you 
seem to think that you can make of me a 
party to academic Gleichschaltung. But 
most important, I think that you owe an 
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apology to yourself, because your letter vio- 
lated the ethos of science as well as the ethos 
of democracy, 
Sincerely, 
STEFAN T. Possony. 


Major Problems We Face Today: 
Spending and War and Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, in the 
following editorials entitled “Spending: 
Public and Private,” “War and Peace,” 
I think that the editor of the editorial 
page of the Mount Morris Index in 
Mount Morris, Ill., has very perceptively 
addressed himself to the two major 
problems that we face today on both the 
domestic and the international scene. 

In the editorial entitled, “Spending: 
Public and Private,” there is a rather 
telling rebuttal of the inference so glibly 
indulged in by many so-called liberals 
today; namely, that public spending is 
“somehow more virtuous than private 
spending.” My liberal friends seem to 
forget that there are just as many, if 
indeed not more, appalling examples of 
waste, extravagance and conspicuous 
consumption on a scale that Thorsten 
Veblen never dreamed of in the public 
sector as in the private sector of our 
economy. 


In the second of these two editorials 
entitled, “War and Peace,” we are re- 
minded of some things that are so basic 
and so fundamental that nowadays they 
threaten to escape us altogether. We 
are reminded in very vivid language that 
communism has not forsworn its goals; 
that any mutation which has taken 
place is only for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the unwary. I commend both of 
these excellent editorials to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

SPENDING: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


The experts of modern economics such as 
Walt Heller and John Galbraith are happiest 
when they are condemning the American 
people for spending money on shiny auto- 
mobiles and other status symbols instead of 
turning it over to the Government for use 
“in the public sector.” 

They are sure that the men who run the 
Government arè much better qualified to 
spend money than the individual. They as- 
sure us that the Government can use the 
money “to out the common purposes” 
whereas the individual just uses it for un- 
necessary frills. 

Personally we have never gotten-a guilt 
complex as we listened to the lectures by 
the good professors. We must remember 
that we now are turning over 2 days’ pay 
each week to the Government and in addi- 
tion we are contributing to-the support of 
churches, charities and other activities in 
the public sector such as Little League, 
youth recreation, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls and Blue Birds, Red Cross, and to com- 
bat polio, cancer, mental illness, muscular 
dystrophy, heart disease and cerebral palsy. 
In addition we manage to spend several 
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hours each year working in the public sec- 
tor through our service club, 

So we have never felt that we were being 
selfish in using a portion of our income on 
such status symbols as food, housing, cloth- 
ing, electricity, water, heat, telephone, in- 
surance, and education for the kids and an 
occasional vacation. 

This hasn't left us much money to squun- 
der on such status symbols as tail fins and 
color television sets although we must ad- 
mit to the ownership of the 4-year-old au- 
tomobile and a 7-year-old TV box that brings 
in a fairly decent picture if the wind is 
blowing in the right direction. 

We agree with the professors that there is 
a need for slum clearance, more highways, 
better schools and other improvements in 
the public sector and we might eyen agree 
that public spending is somehow more vir- 
tuous than private spending if they would 
produce a few facts to support their case. 

But before handing over a greater portion 
of our wages we would like a little more 
proof that the Government spenders will 
make good use of the money. ' 

It bothers us when we read that a Gov- 
ernment agency can lose 24 million bushels 
of wheat somewhere between here and Aus- 
tria or spend $70 million of tax money to 
buy up rancid soybean oil. 

We wonder how the public purpose is 
served when billions are wasted on such for- 
eign aid projects as luxury yachts for the 
King of Ethiopia, Cadillacs for oil-rich sheiks, 
private planes for Communist-loving dicta- 
tors and million-dollar palaces for the self- 
appointed elite In the emerging nations. 

We agree that this country must help in 
the development of the emerging nations 
but we don't like the idea of scattering bil- 
lions of dollars all around the world hap- 
hazardly in the hope that some of them will 
end up serving some public purpose. 

Nor do we relish the thought of turning 
our money over to people who can lose $50 
million worth of grain and shrug it off with 
the casual reply that “no official seems to 
have been criminally involved.“ 

When Government bureaucracies grow be- 
yond a certain point we have to expect a 
considerable amount of waste and error but 
since it is our money Involved we believe 
the taxpayers are entitled at least to expla- 
nations, apologies, and the firing of the per- 
sistent boneheads. 

We're not satisfied or happy when an un- 
named department spokesman answers the 
charge that $70 million was wasted on a soy- 
bean oil deal with the statement that, “It's 
something we investigated a year ago and It’s 
all buttoned up.” 


War AND PEACE 

In view of the thaw which is supposed to 
be taking place between the United States 
8 Russia it is well to remember certain 
acts. 

No matter how much our relations with 
Russia are improved—gnd there are hope- 
ful signs that this may happen—it does not 
mean any relaxation in the ideological war 
between the free world and the Communist 
world. 

One of the great faults in our thinking has 
been that we fail to see the difference be- 
tween Russia as a nation and Russia as a 
Communist power. So we become confused 
when Khrushchev or some other high official 
talks or acts one way as a Russian and an- 
other way as a Communist Party spokeaman. 

The truth of the matter is, however, that 
Khrushchev can talk in one breath of peace- 
ful coexistence and in the next threaten to 
bury us. There is little doubt that the 
United States and Russia could live in rea- 
sonable harmony in the same world. We 
could have peaceful competition in the eco- 
nomic field, reach certain mutually beneficial 
agreements in disarmament, work together 
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in the exploration of space and even in 4 
Program of aid to the emerging nations. 

These things could come about through 
agreements reached by the Russian and 
American Governments and this is what 
seems to be happening at the present time. 
It is in this direction that our negotiators 
of the nuclear test ban treaty see it as a 
first step toward easing tensions in the long 
and costly cold war. 

We would be making a mistake, however, 
to see any of these things as a sign that 
communism has retreated a single step from 
Its avowed intention of ruling the world. 

It is not inconsistent for Khrushchev, 
the Russian, to sign a nuclear test ban 
treaty with us and the British and still pro- 
Claim as a Communist: “We fully stand for 
the destruction of imperialism and capital- 
ism. We not only believe in the inevitable 
destruction of capitalism but are doing 
everything for this to be accomplished as 
soon as possible.” 

The very basis of the Communist move- 
ment since the days of Karl Marx has been 
that it could not rest until it enveloped 
every country of the world. Capitalism in 
all its forms was marked for destruction 
and there has not been the slightest devia- 
tion from this goal. 

The Communist Party line may have 
Veered but there has been no change in the 
Objective of world domination. Khrushchev, 
the Russian, may talk of cooperation with 
“capitalist” nations but as head of the Com- 
munist Party he “fully stands for the de- 
struction of imperialism and capitalism.” 

Whatever rift has developed between the 
Russian and Chinese Communists has not 
been due to a difference over the final goal 
but merely over the best way to reach it 
“as soon as possible.” 

This is the point to remember in these 
days of the great thaw. There will be no 
truce in the war for men’s minds and no 
treaties in the war of the ideologies. 

No opportunity will be passed up to fo- 
ment disorders and bloodshed anywhere in 
the non-Communist world. There will be 
no rest in the efforts to undermine the 
governments of countries in South America, 
Central America, Africa, and Asia. There 
will be no end to campaigns to weaken the 
love for freedom and the belief in the demo- 
cratic processes of government in the United 
States. 

There are times when we might trust 
Russia but it is foolish and dangerous to 
believe that we can ever trust communism. 


Alabama Travel Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
each year the Alabama Travel Council 
conducts its highly successful fall “Color- 
tour.“ a program designed to show 
leaders from other States in the field of 
travel and tourism the many points of 
interest in Alabama. f 

I want to commend the Alabama 
Travel Council for conducting this fine 
program and to welcome these out-of- 
State friends to our great State later 
this month. 

The September 2 issue of the Birming- 
ham News carried the following article 
on this upcoming tour, and I submit it 
herewith. 
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STATE To Host TRAVEL AGENTS 


Alabama will host 35 out-of-State travel 
experts from 15 States, the District of Colum- 
bia and Canada in September. 

They will be getting a firsthand look at 
some of the travel attractions in Alabama 
for use when they direct tuorists on vacation 
trips through the South. 

Guests on the Alabama Travel Council's 
annual fall “Colortour” will start their Ala- 
bama visit in Montgomery, Friday, September 
27, and end the trip in Mobile Sunday, Octo- 
ber 6, according to William P. Wright of 
Birmingham, council president. 

Representing automobile travel clubs, oil 
company touring bureaus, and some travel 
writers and editors; the guests influence liter- 
ally millions of routings annually. 

This year the States represented will be 
Florida. Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Virginia, and Wisconsin, in addition 
to Canada and the District of Columbia. 

Governor and Mrs. George C. Wallace will 
entertain the guests at dinner at the mansion 
in Montgomery the first night in Alabama. 
Other overnight stops are Birmingham, 
Huntsville, Gadsden, Decatur, Tuscaloosa, 
Gulf Shores, Dauphin Island and Mobile. 


A Great Public Servant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to place in the Recor today an 
article which recently appeared in the 
Waterbury Republican, Waterbury, 
Conn., in tribute to Justice Raymond E. 
Baldwin, of Connecticut, who has served 
faithfully and well in many highly dis- 
tinguished posts on both the National 
and State scenes. It is a pleasure to 
join in the tribute to Justice Baldwin, 
a distinguished leader of Connecticut, of 
whom our State can be justly proud. His 
contribution to the Connecticut Supreme 
Court of Errors will not be easily for- 
gotten, and I wish him much happiness 
in his retirement. 

The editorial follows: 

JUSTICE BALDWIN RETIRES 

Raymond E. Baldwin's retirement from the 
Connecticut Supreme Court of Errors re- 
moves from official State life a personality 
of influence and stature that will not be 
easily equaled. 

Justice Baldwin was the only man since 
Jonathan Trumbull in the 18th century, who 
served as U.S. Senator, Governor, and chief 
justice of Connecticut, and in every post he 
served with distinction. 

The manner of the man is a measure of 
his accomplishments in ‘a historic career: 
lawyer, State representative, twice Governor 
of Connecticut, U.S. Senator from Connecti- 
cut, candidate for the Republican vice pres- 
idential nomination in 1940, favorite son 
candidate for the GOP presidential nomina- 
tion in 1948, justice of the State supreme 
court, chief justice of the State supreme 
court 


Retirement to a man who has lived such 
a full and meaningful life would be richly 
deserved, but Justice Baldwin believes that 
happiness consists in being busy and useful 
and the energies he spent in public life will 
now be more leisurely shared with his fam- 
ily. We wish him good health and fortune. 
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Veterans of Foreign Wars Convention 
Opposes the Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past 2 months I have been among those 
who have repeatedly called attention to 
the Gesell report and its subsequent im- 
plementation by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Time and again I have attempted to 
point out to my colleagues that the emer- 
gence of the Gesell report poses a danger 
unassociated with the segregation issue. 
Under the guise of its formal title, “Equal 
Opportunity in the Armed Forces,” the 
Gesell report proposes military sanctions 
on civilian communities. 

Less than a month ago it was difficult 
to find more than a handful of persons 
who had even heard of the Gesell report. 
And like all radical documents, this re- 
port thrived on the ignorance of its 
existence. 

It is now most encouraging to note 
that more and more responsible voices 
are being raised to challenge this report 
and its implementation. 

In this regard, I believe it is indeed 
pertinent to point out that delegates to 
the 64th National Convention of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, meeting in Seattle 
last month, adopted a resolution oppos- 
ing the Gesell report. 

I certainly wish to commend the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars delegates for hay- 
ing so wisely looked into the issue behind 
the issue, 

The VFW has scrutinized the Gesell 
report and sensed dangers which, in its 
words, “could lead to the establishment 
of a commissar system of political con- 
trol within military organizations.” 

I submit that when a great patriotic 
organization like the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars calls national attention to the 
Gesell report, opposition cannot be 
called sectional or parochial. Rather, - 
the VFW is alerting us to a national issue 
and a national danger. 

The resolution of the recent VFW con- 
vention speaks for itself, and I include 
the resolution herewith into the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION OPPOSING FORCED INTERFERENCE 

BY THE ARMED Forces INTO Domestic AF- 

FAIRS 

Whereas there has been issued by the Sec- 
retary of Defense an order implementing the 
so-called Gesell report, which report pro- 
posed measures violating the time-honored 
principal of our Armed Forces keeping out 
of domestic controversy; and 

Whereas the so-called Gesell report and 
the implementing directives would under- 
mine the discipline command structure and 
morale of Armed Forces; and 

Whereas in so doing the so-called Gesell 
report and implementing directives could 
lead to the establishment of a commissar 
system of political control within military 
organizations; and 

Whereas the combined effects of the 
Gesell report and the ting direc- 
tives would have disastrous results both to 
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our military efficiency, and to our form of 
government; and 

Whereas the so-called Gesell report with 
its implementing directives would cause se- 
rious difficulties between personnel of Armed 
Forces installations and civilians of sur- 
rounding communities: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the 64th National Convention 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, That we vigorously oppose the Ge- 
sell report and protest the implementing 
directives which would force the military to 
intrude into local civil affairs and undermine 
military morale, discipline, and efficiency. 


Big Government Is Getting Too Big 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr, Speaker, the growth 
of governmental cost and power under 
the stimulus of President Kennedy's 
New-Old Frontier is aptly depicted in 
this week's U.S. News & World Report 

article captioned “Is Big Government in 
the United States Getting Too Big?“ 

A concise digest of present power and 
what New Frontiersmen want for the 
future is found in these tables from the 
article: 

All of this is in addition to existing powers 
that include, among others: 

Power that goes with cash spending of 
$120 billion each year. 

Power to enforce minimum wages, maxi- 
mum hours of work, 

Power to police labor relations. 

Power to support farm prices and restrict 
output. 

Power to grant or deny subsidies in a wide 
range of fields. 

Power tò grant or deny loans for many 
purposes. a 

Power to condemn private property for an 
increasing range of Federal projects. 

Power to police private business practices 
in many areas. 

Power to draft youths into the armed sery- 
ices in peacetime. 

Power to regulate transportation and com- 


* munications. 
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Also, the White House seeks large new 
spending powers; 

Power to extend or deny aid to local 
schools under Federal terms and conditions. 

Power to aid or deny ald for college con- 
struction. 

Power to set up a youth corps to work 
in cities. 

Power to set up a conservation corps to 
work in the countryside. 

Power to aid mass-transit plans in cities. 

On top of vast present power, Government 
sceks these new powers: 

Power to police all race relations. 

Power to investigate and hale into court 
businessmen whose customers complain of 
discrimination, 

Power to grant or deny billions of dollars 
annually to projects in communities, de- 
pending on how they accept or fail to accept 
integration rules laid down in Washington. 

Power to take away deposit insurance of 
banks or mortgage guarantees if Federal 
wishes are not complied with. 

Power to police local registration of voters. 

Power to use the FBI in policing activities 
once considered local. 

Added power to regulate stock markets. 


Mr. Speaker, the time is overdue. We 
must stem the tide or our persona lliber- 
ty and income will be swallowed up by 
the all encompassing Federal Govern- 
ment. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec: 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
ary Recory should be processed through this 

ce, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
: EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for.the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


A Visit to the Guthrie Theater 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 6, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the suc- 
cess of the Guthrie Theater in Minne- 
apolis has been a source of great encour- 
agement for those who have been em- 
Phasizing the need for live theater and 
the importance of the arts in cities and 
towns outside of the large metropolitan 
centers. It has also shown that new 
undertakings in the theater can be suc- 
cessful when the proper community 
leadership and support is enlisted. The 
example which Minneapolis has set 
should help to stimulate similar action in 
Other large communities where there is 
a need for such an endeavor. 

Robert Moulthrop, a former member 
of my staff who joined the Peace Corps 
in Nigeria visited the new Guthrie Thea- 
ter in June shortly before departing for 
Africa. His sensitive reaction to the two 
performances he attended offers striking 
expression in depth of feeling and emo- 
tion of his visit. I ask us con- 
sent to have his report p in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE GUTHRIE THEATER 

I understand that half of the money for 
this venture came from the community it- 
Self. In the program they tell of pennies 
coming in from Sunday school classes, as well 
as large sums from other donors. Perhaps 
this is what gives this theater its excitement 
and verve. Probably it is only one factor of 
Many. But the fact is that this is not a 
theater of Broadway importations. And it 
has none of that sense of futility which has 
Seemed to characterize the repertory touring 
Productions of Eva La Gallienne. From 
Sitting in the audience, listening to a few 
Conversations, talking with some of the 
ushers, I got the sense that at this theater 
neither the actors nor the audience feel 
Patronized—looked down upon. From the 
two shows I saw, “Hamlet” and “The Miser,” 
I gained the impression that actors and 
audience were both working at giving of 
themselves so that the best possible per- 
formance could be achieved. This “sense of 
the theatrical occasion” Is a tangible thing, 
doubly noticeable after attending Broadway 
Productions in which communication be- 
tween actors and audience is sometimes 
lacking. 

Minneapolis, I think, believes the Guthrie 
Theater to be its own, feels that they are a 
Part of it, and that It exists for them and for 
their use. On both nights the audience was 
made up of a few people like myself who 
had come to Minneapolis to see the theater— 
the rest were people in from the suburbs, 
Perhaps farther. People who until this the- 
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ater came into being had probably never 
been to a professional performance in their 
lives. 

Both productions were of the highest cal- 
iber: fine acting, imaginative directing— 
beautiful and stunning productions. Neither 
was treated as a “classic” to have a glass 
enclosed case around it and only be looked 
at. Both were produced with the idea that 
they were good, exciting drama: the true 
metal of what theater is made. 

In the program, Dr. Guthrie makes the 
statement that as in music, where we are 
constantly hearing the classics and therefore 
have solid ground on which to base our judg- 
ments of things contemporary, so must it 
be in drama. This is his main philosophy 
behind this theatrical venture. And one 
might well wag one’s head and say, But to 
be presenting the classics in Minneapolis? 
Why there?” 

That would seem the point. It would ap- 
pear unlikely that an audience for the clas- 
sics could be recruited from among a mostly 
rural population without a habit for theater- 
going. Yet the age-old adage seems to hold: 
Give the people something really good, and 
they will flock to it, no matter where they 
are or who they are. 

So, reglonal theater at popular prices seems 
to have got off to a flying start. And the 
fact that the community has been a part of 
the theater since its inception seems to be a 
factor in its success. 

I still can’t get over it—an audience of 
people who haven't looked at “Hamlet” since 

school, sitting through an uncut version 
of the play (4 hours) and hanging on to 
every word. I probably shouldn't be so 
amazed, butIam. And also immensely proud 
that I am in the field myself. 


Some Impressions of Germany—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O; 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include part II of the “Impres- 
sions of Germany,” written for me as a 
report by my assistant, William Emerson, 
about his recent trip to Germany: 

IMPRESSIONS OF GeRMANY—Part II 
INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE > 

I had been to Germany once before, dur- 
ing the 1950's, and had been impressed then 
with how a nation could, at least for all out- 
ward appearances, have recovered so well so 
fast—just then 10 years up from smoldering 
ashes. So I wanted to see something of 
German industry and commerce. 

The first good image came on my first day 
in Germany, at Bonn, From my hotel win- 
dow there was a magnificent view of the 
Rhine and the Seven Mountains beyond. Up 
the mighty river and down, the barges moved 
in a grand display of commerce. It had no 
end. Day and night, from the North Sea to 


Basel, fuel and food and goods made thelr 
way along the Rhine. y 

From Bonn, to Cologne, to Hamburg, to 
Wolfsburg, West Berlin, Munich, and Frank- 
furt, thriving industry was apparent. The 
main complaint I heard from an official at 
the Volkswagenwerkes in Wolfsburg was 
about the shortage of labor in Germany, 
With a severe shortage of native men, many 
women have factory jobs. In Berlin, now 
the largest industrial city between Moscow 
and Paris, during the decade of the fifties 
over 350,000 new jobs were opened up in 
industry. 

The Berlin economy has filled the pages of 
many special reports. It is particularly in- 
teresting because of the isolated nature of 
Berlin and the fact that most of her trade 
is confined to the rest of West Germany. 
Lacking in almost any ability to produce 
agricultural products for her sustenance, 
over 35 percent of her industrial working 
force is confined to the electrotechnical trade. 

Obviously, without her precious links to 
West Germany, Berlin could not exist. Large 
subsidies from the Federal Government help 
to keep Berlin alive. But there is more to 
it than that. Berliners have a peculiar faith 
and tenacity. Geographically and politically 
isolated, trade is Berlin's blood. Many Ber- 
liners with whom I talked believe that their 
future will depend upon their own will to 
mount the challenge of economic isolation, 
and that from the experience may come ave- 
nues in which political isolation may also 
be challenged and overcome. Perhaps in the 
tenacity of the Berliners of 1963 there is a 
clue to the success of Germany's postwar 
recovery, and perhaps in their attitude that 
trade is the only hope and help they can 
give themselves, there is a clue to how a 
united Germany in a world with less tension 
may evolve. 

Trade with the East is a subject of mixed 
emotions in Germany, particularly in Ber- 
lin. I won't touch upon the theoretical 
political arguments of the situation. Most 
individual Germans and Berliners with whom 
I talked had more immediate thoughts than 
where trade with the East might lead. They 
were concerned about the effect on the 
prisoners on the other side of the wall. 

I asked my guide in Hamburg what he 
thought about trading with the Eastern sec- 
tor or with satellite governments period. His 
answer, like many others, was that he 
couldn’t think of the economic aspects of 
the situation, or even the long-range benefits 
that theoretically could result for both sides. 
“In the East,” he said, “I still have some 
opportunities to communicate. Everytime 
I get word from over there, particularly this 
last winter, I am told, ‘Don’t send packages 
over here. We are hungry and cold and if 
the winter lasts a little longer and it gets a 
little colder, Ulbricht will have to go, and 
things will have to get better. When you 
send a package, it only helps Ulbricht.’ Now, 
I ask you, if that helps Ulbricht, how much 
will trade help?” 

REFUGEES 

What it is really like in the East I learned 
a little about in my own brief experience 
there. A middle-aged mother with her teen- 
aged children spoke more poignantly at an 
emergency interview which I attended at 
Marienfelde Refugee Center. 

She and her offspring had escaped during 
the night. With the board whose function 
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It is to interrogate all escapees—partially for 
the purpose of determining how genuine 
their stories happen to be—I listened for an 
hour to the answers she gave. 

She had been a West German Communist 
before the party was outlawed in 1955. She 
didn't know why she had been, other than 
that she was poor and fate had not been kind 
to her. After the party was outlawed, she 
maintained her Communist sympathies, 
dreaming of the area to the East where the 
workers lived in great comfort and plenty. 
In October 1962, she fled with her children 
to the East. 

Promised a home, a job, food, and comfort, 
she was soon confronted with a maze of ar- 
bitrary and hostile “public servants” who 
would help her locate and set her on the path 
to prosperity. 

She and her children were assigned to one 
room, which had one bed, in which they 
slept two at a time, alternating as to which 
one slept on the floor, Their food, except for 
fat pork on infrequent occasions,-which she 
saved to buy from scant earnings as a street- 
worker, was necessarily poor quality bread 
and assortments of soups—depending on 
what little money there was, and what vege- 
tables were available. For the most part, 
through the winter, only potatoes could be 
bought, and then, only in limited quantity, 

At first, she thought that as newcomers 
this was a hardship to be endured briefly 
until they could be properly situated. 
Things didn’t change. She started making 
yisits to the functionaries, appealing for bet- 
ter conditions and provisions, When they 
‘would see her, they were abrupt and discour- 
teous. More often they would not see her 
at all. 

In 8 weeks, she said, she was entirely dis- 
illusioned. She had learned her lesson, and 
fully appreciated the difference in the two 
systems with which she was familiar. 

She began speaking publicly, to acquaint- 
ances and fellow workers, about her dissatis- 
faction. She was warned by officials that she 
might be prosecuted if she did not soon be- 
come more temperate. She said she didn't 
care. What was there to lose? She began 
her plot to get back to the West. 

Somehow, for some reason, she had kept 
her West German identification papers con- 
cealed when she went to the East. Some 
West Germans may, with special permission, 
visit in the East. She devised a scheme, 
with the use of her papers, to convince the 
border authorities that she and her children 
had been on a visit. This, with a confident 
and knowing attitude, coupled with the de- 
termination that it was worth a try, got her 
through once again to the West. 

I wondered if the Marienfelde officials 
might not be skeptical. Isn't it possible that 
she could have been a “plant.” They were 
convinced—and they are specially attuned 
to separating fact from fiction, based on 
their in thousands of inter- 
views—that hers was a case, 

Since the wall, the business at the refugee 
center has slowed to a trickle. Where once 
hundreds and sometimes thousands came in 
a single day, there are now one or two or 
three, or none. Some make it that we never 
read about,-because an escape is not pub- 
licized unless It is certain that the Eastern 
authorities are aware of the escape, or if 
there is a possibility of repercussions for oth- 
ers still across the wall. 

For those who try, but don't make it, and 
die a few feet from freedom, sympathetic 
countrymen erect their monuments. The 
wall is a virtual bank—on the western side— 
of flowers and wreaths and crosses, 

BORDER AT LUBECK 

The wall, of course, divides Berlin. I had 
asked to see the border at a point other than 
in Berlin as well. 

From Hamburg, one Saturday, I drove to 
Lubeck, the Hanseatic city near the Baltic 
Sea, Through the rich and fertile farmland 
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of Schleswig-Holsteln, we traveled to the 
barracks of the border police. A young lleu- 
tenant escorted me at first to the point where 
the only road connects with the East in that 
section of the border. It is hardly open. 

Barricades, guards, police dogs, guard the 
entrance to the Democratic People's Repub- 
lic, And you'd better stay on the road if you 
go through. 

Immediately beyond the barbed wire, 
which is stretched from the top to the bot- 
tom of divided Germany, is a mine fleld, and 
beyond that, more barbed wire. On the oth- 
er side of that fence is a 10-foot stretch of 
plowed ground, finely cultivated to show any 
footprints. Then another fence, and a broad 
barren strip to the east. In the midst of all 
of this stand the guard towers, one always in 
sight of the next, from the Baltic to the 
Czech border. 

We went to many sites where “to keep un- 
desirables out of East Germany“ roads had 
been ripped up so the minefields could be 
installed. To creeks and rivers where bridges 
came to an end in the middle. To farms, 
straddling the border, where half of the 
farmer's land was forfeited, The Ulbricht 
regime has ingenious ways of befriending the 
world. 

DACHAU 


At Munich, it was arranged for me to visit 
a remnant of another day, when a different 
despot had his day. 

My very fine host in Munich had been to 
the former concentration camp at Dachau 
with other guests on a number of occasions. 
His wife had never seen the camp, so it was 
decided that she would accompany me. 

Our guide through Dachau was a former 
prisoner. He had, I understood, been im- 
prisoned for simply having been an old-line 
Social Democrat, He stayed alive because he 
wasn't in the most serious category of ene- 
mies against the state.” From 1936 through 
1945 he had been a prisoner. A picture 
taken shortly after he was admitted, and one 
taken at the liberation, told his story. 

The story of Dachau was more horrible. 
As we stood where firing squads had stood, 
as we stood where the hangman’s noose had 
hung, as we walked through the gas chambers 
that were never operational because prison 
laborers sabotaged their completion, and at 
the now rusted doors of ovens where thou- 
sands went to ashes, it seemed the Thou- 
sand Year Reich” could never have been, and 
this was a weird and twisted dream. The 
tears of my hostess could not be controlled. 

That night, she, her husband, and I talked 
about it until the dawn, They remembered 
those days but can't believe it now. 

First they were hungry. They had been 
little children at firste There was the treaty. 
There was chaos and weakness. A poorly 
assembled democracy could not cope with 
the people's unrest. Elections. Hitler 
gained. He promised. He became chaficel- 
lor. More people were employed, and there 
was more to eat. Slowly, surely, as every 
benefit came, another freedom disappeared— 
sometimes quietly, sometimes by deceit. 
There was the total police state, at last, to 
do as it pleased. There were no more elec- 
tions, How, now, do you get rid of them? 
With your hands? Do you strike? Sure. 
Then it's a firing squad or a work camp for 
you. You don't do what they tell you? 
Maybe you don’t do it. But, there are 
mouths to feed, and children to think about. 
How did it happen? How did it happen? 
The police state, They are all rotten. 

On the day we went to Dachau to visit the 
former camp, we visited a school in the 
town, The young children laid their Eng- 
lish books aside, while the headmaster and 
teacher conversed with them and me about 
the American political system. Their Eng- 
lish was good, their understanding pleasing. 

A teacher asked me to remember the town 
of Dachau for their school, and not for what 
had happened in previous days. Not that 
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what had happened there can be forgotten, 
but that what can happen there—with those 
children and with Germany—can be remem- 
bered for better things. 

HOME AGAIN 

The jet flew high over the glistening ocean. 
Soon I would be home, helping my Uttle girl 
celebrate her first birthday. 

I had seen some history, current and past. 
I had seen some of the progress of the west- 
ern haif of Germany and talked with her 
people. I had a lot of impressions. I had 
been made both happy and sad by what I 
had seen and done. For what would I 
remember Germany in that moment? What 
made the trip worthwhile? 

Optimism. The mood of the people, who, 
in their divided land, on a hot seat, some- 
times the rope in the East-West tug of war— 
look to the future with hope and confidence 
for peace, as individuals, much as we do. 
I believe that Germany’s postwar experience 
has—with all the change and political and 
industrial progress—put Germany irrevo- 
cably in the camp of the West, as a firm and 
dependable ally. After all, the experiences 
of the past 18 years, and the progress made 
in that time, have surpassed all previous ex- 
periences. And certainly the political ex- 
periences—those of the West and the East 
in Germany—have shown a vivid contrast 
between tyranny and freedom. 


Truth in Lending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 6, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, an 
excellent editorial in support of the 
truth-in-lending bill appeared recently 
in the Elburn Herald, one of Illinois’ 
leading independent newspapers, pub- 
lished in Kane County. There is evi- 
dence of increasing support for this leg- 
islation throughout the country, and I 
am particularly pleased to see the inter- 
est taken in this matter by the independ- 
ent press in my own State. I ask 
unanimous consent that this editorial 
from the Elburn Herald.of August 22 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There -being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CLEANING OUT THE TEMPLE 


Senator PauL Dovcras will begin holding 
public hearings on his truth-in-lending 
bill in New York, Pittsburgh, and Louisville 
this month after what has been described 
as a tough battle within the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. Until now 
a coalition of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans has prevented Dovucias’ subcom- 
mittee from holding hearings outside Wash- 
ington, 

Some reporters believe the hearings in 
major cities will bring forth dramatic testi- 
mony about lending practices and will re- 
sult in greater public pressure for passage 
of the bill, 

Senator Doucias introduced his truth-in- 
lending bill in January 1960 and it has 
been lodged in committee ever since. Major 
lobbying efforts by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and the American Bar Association have 
A Congress from considering the 
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Most observers believe the bill would pass 
if tt could be brought to the floor for a vote. 
Few politicians want to be on record as op- 
posing*fair play for consumers. 

The bill provides that all lenders and cred- 
it sellers fully disclose to the consumer the 
costs of using credit. A written statement 
would include the total amount of finance 
charge in dollars and cents and the rela- 
tionship of this charge to the total amount 
financed, expressed as a simple annual in- 
terest rate on the unpaid balance. 

Many consumers who rely on credit believe 
they know these costs now. Testimony al- 
ready given before Senator Dovcias’ sub- 
committee shows that they are usually mis- 
taken. 

Theodore O. Yntema, vice president in 
charge of finance for the Ford Motor Co., 
said of automobile financing: “It is impos- 
sible for the average buyer to appraise the 
Tates for the finance and insurance services 
offered, as compared with alternatives avall- 
able elsewhere.” 

The low rates quoted to customers by 
Many lenders are actually much higher than 
normal bank rates, often two or three times 
higher. For example, the common $6 finance 
charge for a $100 loan is not 6 percent 
it is actually almost 12 percent because the 
borrower, over a period of a year, steadily 
Pays off the principal and actually has the 
use of only about $50 while he pays interest 
on the full $100 all year. 

Similarly, the simple monthly rate of small 
loan companies and revolving credit plans 
is often represented as one or two percent 
per month. The simple annual rate in these 
Cases is actually 12 to 24 percent. 

Costly extra credit charges, for life insur- 
ance, or credit investigations or loan process- 
ing, are also used to pad the interest rate. 
Cases are on record in which credit charges 
actually exceeded the cost of the item or 
the amount of the loan. 

Apparently businessmen as a group have 
been afraid of truth in lending because so 
much of today’s business rests on credit. 
Consumer debt is now something over $63 
billion and bas grown at the rate of $2 bil- 
lion a year since 1960. 

The arguments against honest disclosure 
Of finance charges are that high rates are 
necessary because many people are bad risks 
and disclosure would frighten off customers. 

Neither argument is really sound. As a 
group, consumers have a better record of 
peying off their debts than business and in- 
dustry, yet commercial borrowers would never 
tolerate the usury that consumers now en- 
dure, 

Honest businessmen have nothing to gain 
by selling goods on credit to people who can- 
not pay for them. Loan sharks of the crime 
syndicate prosper under such conditions; 
they use terror and violence to make col- 
lections, but such methods do not produce 
the stable, steady flow of customers on which 
honest merchants depend. 

Tt is true that disclosure of outrageous 
finance would drive away customers, 
but that is in the Interest of most business- 
men. At present, those who charge fair 
Tates are tarred along with those who cheat 
their customers. “Truth in lending” would 
return to good businessmen one of their most 
precious asseté: their good reputations. 

Finally, if reliable customers did not have 
to pay so much of their income to the money 
lender they would have more to spend on the 
goods and services the rest of us sell. 

It is foolish for business in general to 
suffer Just to allow the relatively small num- 
ber of money changers to reap their greedy 
harvest. 
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You Can Do Anything When You 
Know You’re Not Alone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
my good friend Vice Adm. W. R. Smed- 
berg III. Chief of Naval Personnel, called 
to my attention a most provocative arti- 
cle in the September issue of McCall's 
magazine. 

Although written in collaboration with 
an experienced writer, Michael Drury, it 
is basically a story by Mrs. John Wesley 
Harvey, the widow of the captain of the 
lost submarine Thresher. 

Admiral Smedberg, in sending the arti- 
cle to me, enclosed a few of his own com- 
ments, which I would like to quote as a 
preface to the inclusion of the article: 

This article so beautifully expresses the 
dedication and devotion of regular naval of- 
ficers and enlisted men, and their wives, 
that I think as many Americans as possible 
should have the opportunity to read it. 

Too few of our fellow countrymen realize 
the rigorous kind of life that is accepted by 
officers and men of the U.S. Navy, and their 
families, which is completely different from 
any other profession or any other branch of 
the Armed Forces. 

There is no other profession which re- 
quires, so continuously, as much of a man’s 
time and attention when on sea duty as does 
Navy duty. During the 6 or 7 months’ de- 
ployments away from homeports and the 
United States, which are the order of the day 
in this period of cold war, a Navy man spends 
most of his time living, eating, and sleeping 
with his work; rarely more than a few sec- 
onds from his battle station and liable to 
call, day or night, 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week. 

On sea duty, his normal weekly workload 
averages over 80 hours; for many of the 
technicians, 100 hours a week is not unusual. 
When one adds to this abnormal workload, 
for which no extra compensation is ever re- 
ceived, the discomforts of the crowding of 
many people into small compartments—still 
30 to 70 enlisted men in a small steel space— 
the physical beatings taken in small ships in 
rough weather, the isolation from all social 
contacts outside the ship for long periods 
and the complete separation from loved ones, 
one begins to understand the degree of dedi- 
cation of Navy men and their wives to their 
Navy and the security of our Nation. 

Much of this Mrs. Harvey has managed to 
convey in her splendid article. 


Mr. Speaker, there is little I can add to 
the eloquence and sincerity of Admiral 
Smedberg’s comments, except to say that 
I, too, was inspired and gratified by Mrs. 
Harvey's story. 

It is a pleasure to include into the 
Recorp herewith excepts from this ex- 
cellent article: 

You Can Do ANYTHING WHEN You KNow 
You're Nor ALONE 

(By Irene Harvey, widow of the captain of 

the nuclear submarine Thresher, as told to 

Michael Drury) 

That piercing cold day last January when 
I stood in the drill building at Portsmouth 
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Naval Shipyard, in Kittery, Maine, and 
watched my husband, Lt. Comdr. John Wes- 
ley Harvey, take command of U.SS. Thresher, 
I was deeply glad. I saw Wes' face as he 
saluted and said the solemn ritual words 
that formally put a nuclear submarine into 
his hands, and I knew, as much as another 
person can know, how much it meant to 
him. I had shared, as much as another 
person can share, the toil and love and 
secrifice that had earned him this, the most 
coveted command in the naval submarine 
force. Now there are two sister ships, Permit 
and Plunger, in service in the Pacific, but 
Thresher was the first of her class, the 
newest, the best, the fastest, the latest in 
weapons system and design of the attack 
submarines, and, my husband firmly be- 
lieved, destined to accomplish much for the 
country and the development of underwater 
seafaring. 

To me, even now, a nuclear submarine is 
an amazing and beautiful ship. I have been 
on several of them, and I know. I never 
had a moment’s fear for my husband's per- 
sonal safety. We never talked about what 
I was to do in an emergency, because neither 
of us believed there was any greater danger 
in his job, in peacetime, than in countless 
others, military and civilian. I sometimes 
felt anxiety for his doing well, or concern 
for his meeting his own or the Navy’s ter- 
rifically high standards, but not fear. Yet 
3 months after I watched that change-of- 
command ceremony with such pride and 
delight, Thresher went down, about 200 
miles off Cape Cod, with all hands and a 
number of civilian and military observers— 
129 brave men who died in the service of 
their country. It was almost impossible, but 
it happened. 

I was at home in the house we rent in New 
London, Conn., the home port of Submarine 
Development Group II, of which Thresher 
was a part. It was Wednesday, April 10, and 
I was getting dressed for an evening of 
bridge with friends. Our two sons—Wesley, 
11, and Bruce, who is 8—were downstairs 
with a sitter, watching television. Thresher 
had sailed the day before on her test run 
after her long overhaul in Maine, and I knew 
Wes was pleased to be at last underway. 
We had talked by long distance just before 
he left. 

The phone rang, and I took it on the 
bedroom extension. It was Adm. Alton W. 
Greenfell, in Norfolk, Va., commander of 
the entire Atlantic Fleet submarine force. 
He said they had lost radio contact with 
the submerged Thresher and that e 
humanly possible was being done. My first 
reaction was not one of intense alarm, be- 
cause it is not entirely uncommon to lose 
contact. In the next sentence, though, 
he told me how`long it had been, 8 hours, 
and I replied, meaning it, “Then we had 
better start praying.” He said yes, and that 
he would keep me informed, and I put the 
phone back, troubled and somewhat fright- 
ened, but not—how shall I say this?—not 
quite believing it. 

I sat on the edge of the bed wondering 
what, if anything, I should say to the chil- 
dren, Suddenly, Bruce came bounding up 
the stairs, crying, “Mommy, Mommy, there's 
& sub lost, but my daddy will find it, be- 
cause my daddy has the Thresher, and it's 
the best ship in the whole world.” Before I 
could speak, he was off again. So the news 
was on TV. I knew it was serious. 

The quilt on our bed was handmade by 
the good Mormon women of Idaho, where we 
had lived in 1954 while Wes trained on the 
reactor prototype for Nautilus, and where 
Bruce had been born. I studied the quilt’s 
wild-rose pattern and struggled inwardly for 
calmness. That was one of my husband's 
dominant qualities—calmness—one of the 
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things that made him good at his job and 
a good husband and father. I knew he 
would expect it in me now. 

I called Lt. Comdr. Shepherd Jenks, com- 
mander of another nuclear submarine, Skip- 
jack, which happened to be in port, and our 
longtime close friend. He said he'd be 
there as fast as he could, and when I hung 
up, both boys were back in my room, sol- 
emn, begging me with their small-boy eyes 
to deny it, saying, “Mommy, it’s Thresher.” 

I told them I knew and that probably it 
was going to be all right. Bruce asked if 
they were just playing hide-and-seek, and I 
said it might be something like that; but 
Wesley was silent. Then Shep came, bless 
him, with the minister from our church 
right behind him, and the doctor from the 
base, Capt. Richard Dobbins, and several 
other Navy officers and their wives. The 
phone began to ring incessantly. My father 
called from Philadelphia to say he was on his 
way, and my sisters from Minnesota and 
Pennsylvania. My mother had died about a 

before, and Dad said later he was glad 
she was not here. She and Wes were very 
close. Wes’ parents called, too, and his 
brother, who said he was en route. In- 
quiries came from all over. 

Finally, in desperation, we had all long- 
distance calls switched to the base. The 

came—wire-service men, photog- 
raphers, local men. They stayed out in 
front until 2:30 am., and they were very 
courteous. I did not let them inside; I 
couldn't. I hope they understood; they were 
only doing their job. I know that. There 
must have been 50 people in the house that 
night, military and civilian friends, neigh- 
bors; some of them I didn’t even know. 
They slept here, on the sofa, in chairs, on 
cots they brought in. A few of the cots 
stayed there, and somebody slept on them, 
for weeks. I was not left alone—uniess I 
chose to be, but I mean not forsaken—for a 
moment, 

We put the children to bed, still reassur- 
ing them, still not knowing officially; but in 
my heart I prayed for the dignity and cour- 
age to get through the next few weeks. I 
did not sleep much that night, but I rested. 

At 9:30 the next morning, Admiral Gren- 
fell and Secretary of the Navy Fred Korth 
came to my home together, confirming what 
we already knew. One of the hardest things 
was being pulled two ways: As long as there 
was a thin thread of hope, it would be wrong 
to give up; yet it was equally important to 
face reality. Bruce went to school that day 
as usual—it was the last day before Easter re- 
cess—but friends took Wesley to their home. 
Later in the afternoon, while Shep Jenks 
stood by loyally like a rock in a storm, I 
took the boys aside in our house and told 
them Thresher was gone, and Daddy would 
not be coming home. I told them as much 
as I knew, that the submarine had dived 
and had not been able to resurface and that 
if anyone could have brought it back, their 
father would have done it. They did not 
cry, nor did I, then. A few days later, I 
spent some time alone with each of them, 
and we wept together. They had been brave 
and steady, After school resumed, Bruce, 
who Is our artist, drew me a colored picture 
of Thresher resting quietly on the bottom of 
the sea—with her flags flying. 

I have cried and I have prayed steadily, 
sometimes in words, more often not; but I 
have not panicked or had hysterics. The 
Lord gives and the Lord takes away. I trust 
Him. He gave me a very great deal. 

Even when you believe in the goodness of 
people—and I do—you cannot know how 
wide and deep it goes until you come up 
against an experience like this. People were 
superb. Navy wives did all my ironing, 
cleaning, sewing. A civilian friend turned all 
the hems on my dresses. Food came by the 
ton. I did not cook a meal for 3 weeks. And 
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the flowers—they poured in. People came 
with pastry, fruit, candy, bread, more flowers. 
Whenever I had to leave the house for any 
reason, there was someone to chauffeur me, 
and our car dealer, who is anything but a 
softie, left a brandnew Chrysler New Yorker 
in the garage, fearing I might be too upset 
to drive my husband's car. 

Max Shapiro, a civilian attorney friend 
who has lived all his life in this Navy town, 
took my boys fishing, and Bruce caught his 
first fish. Max's 11-year-old son, Andrew, 
gravely offered the boys his most cherished 
possession—a baseball autographed by most 
of the New York Yankees. Another lawyer in 
Max Shapiro’s firm, a retired Navy man, 
volunteered to handle the legal affairs of all 
Thresher families, entirely free. A third 
local man who has long been Interested In 
the Navy, Moe Savin, took the boys to a game 
in Yankee Stadium. 

You might think such things don't matter 
in the face of such loss, but they do matter. 
They are a real and tangible comfort, present 
and felt. You can do anything when you 
know you're not alone, and so many, many 
people let me know they cared, friends and 
strangers alike. I don't think I could per- 
sonally have survived without those people. 
Letters and telegrams came by the hundreds 
from all over the world. Half a dozen women 
worked for weeks helping catalog them 
and address envelopes. I was sustained and 
strengthened by this outpouring of love and 
sympathy. 

An elderly Greek couple who haye a sum- 
mer home next door to a house we own in 
Oswegatchie, not far from here, wired simply: 
“We pray with you.” A Guatemalan Army 
Major wrote from the War College, in Mexico 
City; a Roman Catholic nun told of an all- 
night vigil in her convent on behalf of 
Thresher’s crew, adding, Don't even try to 
answer this“; a Korean student wrote from 
Seoul: "I would like to burden half of your 
grief with myself. Dear lady, God will never 
discard you and your family and your hus- 
band, too.” I know, Chung See Kwan, but 
I needed to have you say it. : 

From the Moselle Valley in France, a 
woman sent words of solace, explaining: “I 
am only a little French woman among mil- 
lions whose thoughts and wishes are, I am 
sure, the same.” The submarine Old Com- 
rades Association of England sent a letter in 
care of the American base at Holy Loch, 
Scotland, knowing no other way to reach me. 
Doctors and clergymen we had known at our 
various stations; high school classmates and 
teachers we had not seen in years; executives 
from manufacturing companies where Wes 
made speeches (he was a good speaker and 
somewhat in demand); Bob Pierce, his first 
nuclear instructor at the Bettis Atomic 
Power Laboratory in Pittsburgh—all these 
people wrote in sorrow and comfort. 

Navy officers with whom Wes had served 
and their wives—wired and wrote and came. 
Lt. Comdr. Paul Early, one of Wes’ closest 
friends and his only classmate at Bettis, 
heard the news on his car radio as he was 
driving home from Key West to take over the 
new Polaris submarine John Adams. He and 
his wife Violet had not seen each other for 
3 months, but they came directly to our 
house and stayed here for days. The high- 
est ranking government and Navy- officers 
paid tribute to Wes’ abilities and character: 
the President; Senators and Congressmen; 
the Governor of our home State of Pennsyl- 
vania; Adm. George W. Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations; Admiral Grenfell; Capt. 
K. G. Schacht, in the Department of Defense, 
who had known Wes at the Academy and 
first influenced him to go into submarines; 
Capt. William R. Anderson, skipper of Nau- 
tilus, with whom Wes served 38 months, on 
what was then the only nuclear submarine 
in the world; and many more than I can 
list here. 
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Capt. Arch Gordon, of the Atlantic Ocean- 
ographic System, was my husband's first 
commanding officer in submarines, on Sea 
Robin, He summed up all thelr comments 
when he wrote of Wes: “Even as an ensign, 
all the ingredients of an admiral showed 
through all his undertakings.” 

You see, my husband died doing some- 
thing he believed in and was dedicated to, 
and so did the others on that ship. That's 
not as commonplace as it might sound. 
There are so many kinds of people in the 
world and so many types of jobs, and not 
everyone is privileged to go on with his 
hopes and aspirations. Men sometimes be- 
come disenchanted with their work or have 
to settle for just making a living—bat sub- 
marine service is wholly a volunteer service. 

These men love us, but they also love this 
work. It is so big and so important to them 
that a wife has to make room in her heart 
for her husband's other love. It Isn't al- 
ways easy; I don't say that it is, But you 
have to find and build the courage to accept 
it honestly, and then it becomes a source of 
pride and gratitude for you as well as for 
him. You may not always understand what 
he does, but in due time you come to be 
loyal to it, and in that way, you are truly 
loyal to him. By holding his work in some 
measure of reverence, you can share it with 
him, and having shared it is a help—a very 
great help—when the going gets rough. 

You have to learn very early that your 
husband won't always be home when you 
want him, or even when you need him. He 
will seem to break promises. He will say of 
some big event—a new baby or moving to 
new quarters or a school graduation Dont 
fret. I will take care of everything.” He 
means it—but orders come, and he is off, 
leaving you to do it all alone. Wes was 
never home when the boys bad tonsillitis or 
broke their ankles or took honors at the Cub 
Scout blue and gold banquets or appeared 
in school plays. Part of my job was to keep 
him real and important to them. I would 
say, Daddy will be so proud. We'll tell him 
all about it. Won't he be surprised?“ All 
Navy wives do this. Basically, what you 
must do is leave his mind free for other, 
more essential work. This ts as necessary 
for enlisted men as for officers. That sub- 
marine could not have functioned without 
every man on it knowing and doing his Job. 

And yet, you aren't secondary. I wish I 
could tell that to some of the young Navy 
wives. They are so young, and they want so 
much; but you come to see that the wall-to- 
wall carpeting and dishwashers and other 
things you think are important aren't im- 
portant at all, because they are things. The 
love and faith you have in your husband are 
important. His pride and belief in his work 
are Important. As I understand it, we will 
eventually have 80 of these nuclear sub- 

, and we need men to operate them 
so badly. We must realize what this means 
to our husbands and to us and to the coun- 
try. My husband worked to improve the 
lives of his fellow countrymen, and so did 
all the men on Thresher, and so do all sub- 
mariners. 

After the Cuban crisis last fall, Wes wrote 
to me from Washington: “Everything has its 
price and good cost. more than bad 
things. I feel I am at least a small part of 
the reason why this world was saved from 
the total destruction of nuclear war. Except 
for our Polaris submarines on station, I do 
not doubt for a moment that things would 
have been much different. Perhaps 
now there is still hope that Wesley can go 
on to be a doctor or a farmer or a saxophone 
player, and Bruce can have time to find 
himself.” 


I have had a good life, and to be bitter 
now would negate that goodness. A little 
poem I clipped from a magazine many years 
ago reads in part: 
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“Darkness could not hide your presence. 
Straight to me your love came winging, 
And over all the bitter ocean 
I heard you singing.” 

The future is still unsettled. I shall go 
on with nursing part time, and there is al- 
Ways work to do for Navy relief and in the 
schools. We will stay in New London; it is 
our home. I spent most of my married life 
there. I have a deep religious conviction 
that God will guide me now, as He has in 
the past, and help me raise our children. 

There is something more—my husband's 
Tellow submariners. On April 15, 5 days after 
Thresher was lost, they paused wherever 
they were to say goodby to their comrades. 
They read simple, beautiful services, scat- 
tered flowers on the water, and then, went 
on with their work. 

Comdr, Robert Hale, skipper of Tullibee, 
on which Wes was once executive officer, 
sent this message to all Thresher families: 
“Tullibee sails with heavy hearts but re- 
newed dedication and strength of purpose. 
Be assured that the sacrifice of your men 
and our fellow submariners will not have 
been in vain.” 

On Skipjack, 30 miles out in the Atlantic, 
our friend Shep Jenks read from the 139th 
Psalm: “If I take the wings of the morning, 
and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, and thy 
Tight hand shall hold me.” It was dusk, and 
he laid a floral wreath on the water, from 
Wesley, Bruce, and me, which we sent to all 
the officers and enlisted men of Thresher. 
Then Skipjack submerged beneath the waves 
and went on her way. Later, Shep sent us 
the silk flag she was flying at the time. 

Those men were not afraid to go on. I 
keep remembering that. I was married to 
One of them. I was—and am—a Navy wife. 


See America Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the idea 
to declare 1964 as “See America Year” 
is already gaining nationwide support. 
Such a declaration, as embodied in my 
bill, House Joint Resolution 658, has the 
joint benefit of helping to improve Amer- 
ica’s balance-of-payments position, and 
in encouraging Americans to learn more 
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about their own country. I wish to in- 
clude in the Recorp at this point a letter 
I have received from Mr. Charles Parker, 
director of the Travel Information Divi- 
sion, Department of Conservation and 
Development, of the State of North Car- 
olina, as an example of the interest being 
shown in my proposal: 
STATE OP NORTH CAROLINA, 
DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION AND 


DEVELOPMENT, 
Raleigh, September 5, 1963. 
Hon. At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: House Joint 
Resolution 658, introduced by you on August 
21 and referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, has the enthusiastic support of this 
department, which has the responsibility of 
developing North Carolina’s travel-serving 
industry—its third largest, 

We feel that it would be in the public in- 
terest for the President to issue the requested 
proclamation designating 1964 as “See Amer- 
ica Year”, and for its vigorous implementa- 
tion by the Department of Commerce. It 
should prove to be an important factor in 
reducing our Nation’s balance of payments 
deficit, 

We shall direct our State advertising in 
national and regional media in 1964 toward 
support of the President’s proclamation by 
bringing to public attention the prime do- 
mestic vacation attractions of this “Variety 
Vacationland” State, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES PARKER, 

Director, Travel Information Division. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
oi credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConcressionaL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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IN WASHINGTON 
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International Road Federation Serves as 
World Stimulus for Improved Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
have the pleasure of reporting on the 
activities of the International Road Fed- 
eration which, through its world opera- 
tion to stimulate interest in economic 
and social advancement through high- 
ways and highway transportation, has 
contributed materially to the advance- 
ment of the American image abroad, 
both from a governmental and private 
enterprise viewpoint, 

Soon after World War II a group of 
imaginative business and industrial 
leaders looked into future global needs 
and took vigorous action to meet one of 
the most critical of these. The need was 
for an orderly development of integrated 
highway systems around the world which 
would foster postwar international trade 
and hasten the economic and cultural 
advancement of the new and emerging 
nations as well. Inherent in the idea 
was the formation of a world agency to 
encourage and facilitate the planning, 
financing, and construction of national 
and international highway networks and 
provide advice and counsel to help insure 
that a maximum return on road invest- 
ment is realized. 

The idea took shape in the founding 
of the International Road Federation, a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical service organiza- 
tion dedicated to the development and 
improvement of highways and highway 
transportation throughout the world. 
IRF offices were established simulta- 
neously in Washington and London in 
1948, and in Paris 4 years later. 

IRF Washington is governed by a 
board of directors, composed of promi- 
nent businessmen and industrialists, an 
executive committee, and a small staff 
headed by a president. Although the 
activities of all IRF offices and national 
good roads groups are coordinated, each 
is autonomous and independently fi- 
nanced. 

Fifteen years ago, when IRF emerged 
from concept to reality, there were eight 
national good roads associations. Today 
there are more than 70, with others in 
the formative stage. 

In 1948 there were only guesses as to 
world highway expenditures, but the 
best estimates placed them at $6 billion. 
By 1962 this total had risen to $22.34 
billion. 

IFR was founded by businessmen in 
the belief that good roads are essential 
to social and economic development. 
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Highways give access to untapped nat- 
ural resources, open to cultivation vast 
new agricultural areas, provide new jobs, 
increase purchasing power. They make 
it feasible to multiply production, dis- 
tribute surpluses, exchange ideas and 
services, and to provide a better way of 
life for the peoples of the world. 

The federation promotes the inter- 
national development and exchange of 
engineering and technical know-how in 
the highway field. 

It provides a common meeting ground 
for existing national road associations 
and spurs the development of new ones. 

It maintains active liaison with all 
organizations having objectives similar 
to its own. 

It serves as highway transportation 
consultant to the United Nations, the 
Organization of American States, and 
the Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, and as a service 
arm to governments, national and inter- 
national lending organizations, and aid 
agencies, : 

IRF sponsors world and regional high- 
way meetings and supports advanced 
training of highway and traffic engineers. 

In cooperation with its more than 70 
national associates it stimulates road 
consciousness among the governments 
and peoples of the world. Its educa- 
tional efforts are directed toward the 


grassroots as well as the upper echelons. 


IRF collects, publishes, and widely dis- 
tributes basic information on the bene- 
fits of good roads, the need for soundly 
planned and executed programs of road 
development, and of road transport, and 
the techniques through which such pro- 
grams can be realized. 

In its 15 years of existence, IRF has 
achieved global prestige and recognition 
in many phases of its farflung opera- 
tions. In 1958 the federation received 
the Christopher Columbus International 
Prize for Communications. IRF was the 
first winner in the land communications 
category and the citation mentioned the 
promotion of the Pan American Highway 
and the IRF fellowship program. 

WORLD MEETING 


IRF has sponsored four world highway 
meetings, the largest of which was held 
in Madrid in 1962, and was attended by 
2,800 representatives from 78 countries 
and 10 international organizations. 

President John F. Kennedy, in a mes- 
sage to the delegates, said: 

The work of the International Road Fed- 
eration in the advancement of highways and 
highway transportation is, indeed, an impor- 
tant effort toward social and economic prog- 
ress. I am sure this forum for the exchange 
of economic and technical information will 
be stimulating, not only to the assembled 
delegates and guests of IRF, but also to those 
everywhere interested in providing a better 
way.of life for all peoples of the world. 


Regional conferences at frequent in- 
tervals between world meetings have pro- 


duced amazing results, A conference in 
Mexico stimulated renewed interest in 
the completion of the Pan American 
Highway. A meeting in Sydney, Austra- 
lia, provided a common forum to resolve 
many problems localized in the Far East, 
while a southern South American confer- 
ence in Buenos Aires broke down cus- 
toms barriers which had retarded road 
programs for a lack of roadbuilding ma- 
terials. An African gathering gave stim- 
ulus to a Pan African Highway. 

IRF acts as highway information cen- 
ter for the world. A total of 573 persons 
from 74 countries visited the Washing- 
ton offices during 1962. The visitors 
ranged from student enginers to cabinet 
ministers and their missions were almost 
as varied. Study itineraries were ar- 
ranged for the visitors by IRF, at the re- 
quest of foreign governments and U.S. 
Government agencies, as well as by pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. 

FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


The Federation has trained 330 en- 
gineers from 77 countries since 1948. 
Each of its fellowship grantees has re- 
ceived 1 year of graduate engineering 
training, followed by extensive tours of 
road projects, Federal and State high- 
way administrative offices, and various 
highway-related enterprises. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION 


IRF tells the highway story in four 
languages—English, French, Spanish, 
and German. It publishes the monthly 
highway news magazine, World High- 
ways, and the quarterly, Road Interna- 
tional. It maintains a close working re- 
lationship with domestic and foreign 
news media and assists in the develop- 
ment of highway stories of international 
significance. 


SPECIAL INFORMATION SERVICES 


Two of IRF’s annual publications are 
basic source books of the global highway 
information. They are the “World Di- 
rectory of Highway Administrators” and 
“Highway Expenditures, Road and Motor 
Vehicle Statistics.” As a service to gov- 
ernments and businessmen, it publishes 
a semiannual listing of U.S. contractors 
and engineers doing work in other coun- 
tries on roads, bridges, and airports. Pe- 
riodical publications include billingual 
tabulations of maximum limits of motor 
vehicle sizes and weights for various 
areas of the world. A news bulletin pro- 
vides sponsors with information on up- 
to-date highway projects and programs. 
Special reports and publications have in- 
cluded Spanish-language manuals on 
soil mechanics, traffic engineering, and 
highway specifications. In addition, 
country road studies have been made 
covering most countries of the free world. 
y OTHER FUNCTIONS 


IRF acts as semiofficial host to for- 
eign delegations attending highway 
meetings in the United States. It per- 
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formed this function, for example, for 
construction equipment expositions in 
Chicago, the Ninth Pan American High- 
way Congress and the World Traffic En- 
gineering Conference. 

At the request of Central American 
countries, IRF has developed a plan for 
an Inter-American Highway Authority to 
assure that this 1,573-mile section of the 
Pan American Highway, passing through 
Central America and Panama, is properly 
maintained and kept open to traffic year- 
round. 

The federation pioneered in the estab- 
lishment of operators and mechanics 
schools and this type of training program 
is continuing to be developed for addi- 
tional areas. Meanwhile, plans have 
been advanced for a worldwide inventory 
of research and development in the road 
and road transport field. 

IRF is supported financially by various 
industries—principally automotive, rub- 
ber, petroleum, and highway construc- 
tion. Consulting engineers are also 
prominently represented among its spon- 
sors. 

Membership in IRF is available to as- 
_sociates or private groups interested in 
the advancement of highways and high- 
way transportation worldwide. A list of 
sponsoring members, national associa- 
tions, and fellowship students may be 
obtained from the IRF offices in Wash- 


ington, 

In the 15 years of IRF’s existence there 
has been a phenomenal growth in road- 
building and the construction of inter- 
national highway systems around the 
world. Some indication of this growth 
in recent years is shown in the table 
below: 

Highway expenditures in the free world 
Billions 

$10. 90 

12.90 

15. 03 

17.13 

18. 53 

18. 87 

20. 75 

22. 34 


The activities and responsibilities of 
the International Road Federation have 
kept pace with this increase. In the 
years ahead IRF proposes to continue its 
present functions and assume new ones 
as the developing countries of the world 
seek the best transportation systems for 
their particular needs. 

Before an area or country can develop 
adequate roads the public must be made 
aware of the need for the and benefits of 
good highways. This knowledge will 
then be converted into desire and de- 
mand. Leaders of governments may de- 
fer action on road development or 
turn to other forms of transportation 
unless there is a public expression of 
preference for highways. 

Although the planning, design, con- 
struction, and maintenance of road net- 
works are necessarily a responsibility of 
government, business interests can con- 
tribute substantially to the development 
of highways throughout the world, and 
are doing so today through the Interna- 
tional Road Federation. 

Founded and supported by business- 
men, IRF speaks the language of indus- 
try in world highway matters and at the 
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same time creates a friendly climate for 
business enterprise. We believe that bet- 
ter roads mean better living for every- 
one—everywhere in the world. 


Communist Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are today carrrying the 
heavy burden of the Negro problem 
which the Communist world has ex- 
ploited to gain propaganda advantage. 

It was therefore as timely as it was 
commendable to see a private manufac- 
turing company, the International Latex 
Corp., buying newspaper space including 
the New York Times of August 30 in 
order to reprint in the public interest a 
most enlightening column by the 
learned, eminent Mr. C. L. Sulzberger 
entitled, “Communism's Own Racism.” 

This article was prefaced with an in- 
formative introduction by the founder 
and chairman of the company, Mr. A. N. 
Spanel who originated and introduced 
editorial advertisements for his organi- 
zation in 1939 and has continued them 
since, at great cost in time, thought and 
money. 

This topical presentation is of utmost 
importance because it refutes with truth 
Russia’s and China's endless propaganda 
lies that racism is exclusively a capital- 
istic phenomenon. 

I am certain that the American people 
will point, as I do, with pride and grate- 
ful approval to International Latex 
Corp., and its founder for their con- 
tinued educational, patriotic efforts on 
behalf of our country, its traditional al- 
lies and the whole free world. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the editorial presentation of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp., which appeared in the 
New York Times on August 30, 1963, in 
the body of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoMMUNISM’s Own Racism 
FOREWARD 

In a world cursed by race prejudices and 
race fears, the Communists for 45 years have 
posed as true internationalists. But while 
purporting to be the enemies of racism, they 
have in practice relentlessly appealed to race 
sentiment and fanned the flames of race 
hatreds. 

The two Red dinosaurs, Russia and China 
have exploited every episode of racial ten- 
sion in our world for propaganda purposes. 
In Africa and Asia, they have agitated 
against white colonialism, with the accent 
on white; in Latin America they have agi- 
tated against Yankee imperialism, with the 
emphasis on race elements in the equation. 

Only 2 weeks ago Russia's leading news- 
paper, Pravda, presented its readers with 
more evidence of its yellow peril in the form 
of official Chinese newspaper stories that ap- 
peared in 1962 when Japanese Kenzo Mat- 
sumura yisited Peiping. Matsumura was 
greeted by Chen Yi, the Chinese Deputy 
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Premier with these words: “The East after 
all remains the East, and the Asians must 
change world history; we must unite and 
strengthen the ties between people of the 
same color of skin.” 

“The ‘friendship’ between China and 
Japan,” Pravda continues, “rests not on 
peaceable aspirations but on racism, an at- 
tempt to divide the world into black, yellow, 
and white, in the spirit of Genghis Khan.” 

Yes, history has its great ironies. The 
chickens of Communist racism have come 
home to roost. Skin pigmentation has now 
become an issue, perhaps the decisive issue 
inside the Communist world. In its strug- 
gle with Moscow for primacy, Peiping is de- 
liberately appealing to color. Anti-Kremlin 
polemics out of China now underline that 
Russians belong to the exploiting race of 
whites. 

It is too soon to judge the consequences 
of this tronic turn. But it is possible, at 
least, that color may prove stronger than 
ideology within the Communist orbit. 

In his second press conference in Paris 
on November 10, 1959, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle said, “Nothing can prevent Russia, 
a white European nation which has con- 
quered part of Asia well endowned with land, 
mines, factories and wealth—nothing can 
prevent her from having to reckon with the 
yellow multitudes which is China.” 

Rarely has a statesman shown such amaz- 
ing insight or intuition. But has General 
de Gaulle also emphasized the necessary mor- 
al, which is that, now more than ever, free 
nations must dedicate themselves to the 
achievement of unity—true unity above race 
and color? 

A cold war between the races could be even 

more catastrophic than the ideological cold 
war. 
Some time ago we wrote in these columns: 
“The attempt of any free world nation to 
go it alone, to act divisively, cam be made 
only at the peril of freedom for all of them; 
exclusivity, isolationism and rigid nation- 
alism are divisive and self-destructive. 
Neither France nor the United States can 
long survive this folly.” When will the 
leadership of freemen on our threatened 
planet understand and act on this basic 
truth? 

Against this background, we recommend 
the careful regding of the following article 
which appeared in the New York Times on 
August 21, 1963—A. N. Spanel, chairman, 
International Latex Corp. 

TEXT OF ARTICLE 

A terrifying postwar development has been 
the spread of politics by pigmentation. 
Atavistic confusion has long existed in a 
world unable to reconcile itself to the fact 
that its inhabitants have differently colored 
skins. Now comes the frank exploitation of 
“color” as an excuse for national judgments 
and alinements. In revolutio: Marxism 
it has become the principal issue between the 
Chinese and Russians. 

The hue of the human skin comes pri- 
marily from melanin, a brown-to-black pig- 
ment produced in epidermal cells known as 
melanocytes. Shade differences among the 
races are due to differences in the quantity 
and distribution of melanin in the skin. 

Oddly enough, millions of humans have 
never tranquilly accepted their normal tint 
or features. Ni have sometimes em- 
ployed what are called skin whiteners. West- 
ern women try to make their eyes appear 
oriental. And at this season thousands 
darken their light skins by roasting in the 
sun to artificially encourage melanocytes. 

One would hope such striving for similar- 
ity might produce mutual tolerance. That 
this does not exist, alas, is advertised daily 
by racial bigots in our own country alone, 
favoring white over black or black over white. 

Racism became a familiar tenet during 
World War U when the Japanese spread 
their slogan of “Asia for the Asiatics” and 
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the Germans spoke of "Herrenvolk. Now 
the Chinese are trying to add a racial twist 
to their interpretation of communism, intro- 
ducing the principle of geographical dis- 
crimination based essentially on color of 
skin. When the Russians protested about 
this, the Chinese scornfully replied that Mos- 
cow was merely seeking to defend a racial 
superiority complex founded on the fact that 
the Soviet majority is of white European 
Slavs. 

The sudden intrusion of racism into the 
Marxist domain, already riven by ideological 
disputes, has deeply upset the Russians. 
They see plainly where this evil can lead if 
it is allowed to spread unchecked. 


PLANTING EVIL SEEDS 


Peiping is contentedly aware that the 
earth's colored population is far greater than 
its white population. If China can ever 
plant the idea that it alone is the power 
leading downtrodden colored peoples against 
the white masters who once oppressed them, 
it could achieve a massive psychological ad- 
vantage. 

By linking Communist Russia and the anti- 
Communist West as imperialists, China 
hopes to convince simple-minded folk in 
underdeveloped Asia and Africa that there is 
only one true champion of anticolonialism 
and communism: China. Finally, Peiping 
sees the possibilities of slowly breaking up 
the vast Soviet empire, spreading racial na- 
tionalism among Asian peoples overrun by 
Russia during the past 2 centuries: Kazakhs, 
Khirghiz, Uzbeks, and Turkmen. 

The Russians, themselves masters of tricky 

power politics, are enraged by this Chinese 
skin game. Peiping publicly denounces the 
United States and privately denounces Rus- 
sia for the same sin of being white. The 
obvious next step would be to persuade 
China's clientele in Asia and Africa that 
there is little to choose between Moscow and 
Washington. 
The world has frequently been plagued by 
variations on this curse of policy by pig- 
ment as typified by Kaiser Wilhelm’s bombast 
about the “yellow menace” or the curious 
South African belief that men of different 
shades may walk together but not sit or pray 
together. General de Gaulle thinks that 
some day race rather than ideology will 
dominate nations and that, in the indeter- 
minate future, Russia will be drawn to white 
Europe against yellow Asia. 

China's special contribution to the racist 
plague is trying to turn it into an ideological 
force, to strike simultaneously at the United 
States and USSR. 

Asian lands like Japan and India or African 
lands like Nigeria are unlikely to be per- 
suaded that the mere fact China Is not gov- 
erned by white people automatically qualifies 
its policies or politics as attractive. Never- 
theless, this strange new Chinese skin game 
imposed on Marxism-Leninism—never racist 
by conception—is bound to add to the un- 
happiness of an already troubled earth. One 
may only hope that should time eventually 
bring closer relationships between the Unit- 
ed States of America and the U.S.S.R. it will 
not be simply because Peiping has damned 
us both for being white—by C. L. Sulzberger. 


Our Gold Is in Hock but Spending Is a 
Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
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printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an article written by Mr. Henry J. Tay- 
lor, entitled, “Our Gold Is in Hock but 
Spending Is a Must.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our Gol Is IN Hock BUT SPENDING Is A 
Must 
2 (By Henry J. Taylor) 

While President Kennedy castigates the 
foreign aid cut, down goes our gold again— 
down and out. 

The President remains in a dream about 
money. But what happens to the people 
who have to earn it? 

Until 1933 every American had a choice 
of accepting paper money or gold money 
from our Government's Treasury, When the 
Government deprived us of that free choice, 
few people seem to realize this never hap- 
pened before. In the entire history of the 
United States, including the darkest days of 
the Civil War, it had never before been un- 
lawful for an American to possess his own 
money in gold. 

By its own action, our Government re- 
moved any effective check on its own unlim- 
ited spending of our money, so far as Amer- 
icans are concerned, agreeing only to redeem 
its pledges to us, its citizens, in paper. For- 
eigners are not affected. 

The gold outflow reached troublesome pro- 
portions in 1958 when the call from abroad 
was $3.5 billion. Then in 1959 it was $3.7 
billion, in 1960 another $3.9 billion, 1961 an- 
other $2.4 billion and 1962 $2.2 billion. In 
addition, for the past 2 years the true situa- 
tion has been buried behind temporary gim- 
micks and monetary deals that gave the 
deepening crisis a false front. 

Never has our Government been in hock to 
so many for 50 much, both at home and 
abroad. 

rs now have a call on us for $20.5 
billion in gold—central banks abroad can ask 
for $12 billion, noncitizens of the United 
States for $3.5 billion. 

As one result the U.S. gold stock at Fort 
Knox has now fallen to another new 24-year- 
low. We don’t own a nickel of what is left. 
The $20.5 billion that foreigners can demand 
is nearly $5 billion more than the $15.6 bil- 
lion left to meet this demand including the 
entire amount the administration is legally 
required to keep as our currency reserve. 
Now that's all gone in hock, too. 

The $8.5 billion privately held in foreign 
claims is the more explosive part of this total. 
These creditors—some large, some smali—live 
in many countries. All they have to do 18 
turn their dollar holdings into their national 
central banks in exchange for thelr own cur- 
rencies. And if the central banks are un- 
willing to thus increase their dollar balances 
they simply demand gold instead. 

That's the way it works. And what does 
Mr. Kennedy expect our foreign creditors to 
do when he keeps saying, “must,” “must,” 
must“ to more and more spending? 

The administration collected $102 billion 
from the Nation's earners last year. More 
than $65 Dillion was taken from individuals, 
of which $49 billion was withheld and never 
seen by the men and women who worked for 
this vast sum, in addition, corporations col- 
lected $21 billion for Washington. 

Still, New Frontiersmen couldn't pay their 
bills—even this this—and boosted our na- 
tional debt to a new all-time high. The 
President's only proposed solution is to urge 
“planned deficits” through programs to in- 
crease general spending and reduce taxes at 
the same time. Moreover, since January 1 
Mr. Kennedy has proposed 12 additional tax- 
distributing programs for which he asks $200 
million merely and entirely to get more bu- 
reaus and ready for the vast taxes 
they would distribute later. Like the full 
amount of foreign aid, all are labeled a 
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“must.” The politicians treat—and eat— 
our wages and earnings like a huge, rich slice 
of Turkish delight. 

The great Senator William Borah once ob- 
served that the marvel of all history is the 
patience with which men and women submit 
to burdens unnecessarily laid upon them by 
their governments. We have no direct re- 
course against our Government's abuse of 
our funds. But foreign creditors do have a 
recourse. And they'll continue to call for 
gold unless Mr. Kennedy does a complete 
turn-around, stops claiming every spending. 
bill is a “must” bill, supports reductions, and 
puts priorities on what is spent. 

The President can no longer say “must” 
to handouts everywhere and still save the 
American dollar. 


NATO and the Test Ban Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in order 
that all sides of the test ban treaty con- 
troversy be aired, I think it is wise to 
consider the on-the-spot observation of 
Constantine Brown, who writes the fol- 
lowing article from Paris: 

NATO AND THE Test BAN TREATY—OBSERVERS 
FEAR THE FAILURE OF ALLIANCES Wrra THIS 
AND OTHER ACCOMMODATIONS 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Parts.—The nuclear test ban treaty and 
the inevitable subsequent accommodation 
steps such as inspection teams to prevent 
surprise attacks and the adoption of a 
slightly modified Rapacki plan continue to 
worry political circles in Bonn and Paris, 

French sources close to the Elysee Palace 
intimate that the troubled internal condi- 
tions in the United States, coupled with our 
external difficulties, may have been the main 
reason which decided President Kennedy to 
yield to the advice of his advisers, These 
men firmly believe that coexistence with ` 
Russia—even on her own terms—is the only 
expedient solution for our present-day Ills, 
Hence the signing of the Moscow treaty with- 
out any quid pro quo from the Soviets and 
the likelihood that the next steps toward ac- 
commodation will follow suit. 

“America is just not in a position to fight 
under existing conditions,” said one of the 
French Elysee consultants. “As a conse- 
quence of your debilitated condition,” he 
continued, “the Russian general staff has al- 
ready won a spectacular victory which ren- 
ders the NATO powerless.” 

He went on to trace the history of the 
Russian strategy since the end of World 
War II and the beginning of the cold war: 
“Even after the Soviets managed to explode 
the A- and H-bombs; even after they created 
a formidable nuclear force of their own 
(which in the opinion of the French special- 
ists still does not match that of the United 
States), the Russian general staff from 
Zhukov to Malinovsky have been against a 
nuclear war.” 

These capable military men want to fight 
a war for gains and there can be no gain in 
a total destruction of the enemy as well as 
their own countries. The Soviet marshals 
have helped the Kremlin, and in 
the shrewd and capable, rough diplomat, 
Khrushchev, in waging a campaign of fer- 
ror in the free world. They have especially 
concentrated on the United States and Brit- 
ain in the hope that their people would be- 
come sufficiently frightened to eventually ac- 
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cept the banning of all nuclear weapons. 
Once this is achieved, so the thinking here 
goes, Russia will become the foremost mili- 
‘tary power in the world because she will pos- 
sess the greatest conventional force. 

‘The power of the NATO—the shield of free- 
dom as we like to describe it—has always 
rested on the American nuclear deterrent, 
not on its ground and conventional air forces, 
Its power rests on keeping the Russians 
guessing whether we shall use our nuclear 
deterrent in, say, a coup against Berlin. Ac- 
cording to French intelligence, the Kremlin 
has now acquired the positive knowledge that 
America’s ultimate weapon won't be used 
unless there is a major Soviet nuclear attack 
against U.S. territory. 

Under these conditions, the power of NATO 
is almost laughable. The watch on the Rhine 
is composed of six American divisions, nine 
German, two understrength British, two 
equally understrength French and a couple 
of miscellaneous Benelux, Danish and Nor- 
wegian divisions. The Italian, Greek, and 
Turkish Armies which are counted among the 
NATO forces have specially assigned roles. 
They will join the battle only if the Medi- 
terranean sector becomes involved. 

Against this force between the Elbe and 
the Rhine the Russians have in East Ger- 
many slone 20 divisions with 4,000 tanks. 
The other satellites have a minimum of 60 
divisions. And behind them at close quar- 
ters from the Russian border to the Ural 
Mountains there are 147 battle-ready divi- 
sions, 

How long, ask the French, could the NATO 
armies resist that formidable conventional 
force of the potential enemy even if we 
assume that the air forces of the two an- 
tagonists are about equal in quantity and 
quality? Granted that the Western forces 
are splendidly trained and equipped, how 
long could they resist such an avalanche? 

The day has arrived when the Russian 
general staff knows positively that America's 
deterrent will not be used to protect Europe 
and the NATO has become a thin paper 
shield. 

Yet, informed Frenchmen add, it is hard 
to see how America can move to another 
path than it has taken since the Cuban af- 
fair when it gained a short-lived victory. All 
the alliances which had been formulated 
since the end of the war to arrest the on- 
ward march of international communism at 
huge expense to the American taxpayer are 
now falling by the wayside. And the pres- 
ent accommodation policies of the admin- 
istration are accelerating their disintegra- 
tion, 


The Arts and Philanthropy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, tradi- 
tionally the arts have received the great- 
est part of their support from philan- 
thropic foundations and other private 
sponsors, but this is no longer adequate 
today. The visual and performing arts 
face the greatest difficulties because of 
rising costs and a number of other eco- 
nomic factors, and the consequences are 
being felt in their limitation out of all 
proportion to our resources and to the 
interest of the American people. The 
visual and performing arts are tending 
to concentrate more and more in the 
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large cities while much of the rest of the 
country is left without: opportunity to 
participate in and to enjoy them ade- 
quately. The recent crop of arts festi- 
vals and the rush of new cultural centers 
are welcome signs of an awareness of 
need, but they are no substitute for long- 
term cultural development in depth. 
Much more will have to be done both by 
private philanthropy and by State and 
Federal Government programs to meet 
the rapidly growing artistic and cultural 
explosion in the country. And in this 
respect the legislation I have proposed 
for a U.S. Arts Foundation, and similar 
proposals by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. HUMPHREY] should receive the 
early consideration of Congress. 

The expanded role that private phi- 
lanthropy can take in helping the arts is 
the theme of one of a series of lectures 
on “The Fine Arts in Public Life,” de- 
livered late last year at Brandeis Uni- 
versity. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp excerpts from the lecture deliv- 
ered by W. McNeil Lowry, director of the 
Ford Foundation program in humanities 
and the arts, entitled “The Arts and 
Philanthropy,” at Brandeis University, 
December 10, 1962. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ARTS AND PHILANTHROPY 


(By W. McNeil Lowry, director, the Ford 
Foundation program in humanities and 
the arts) 


(Notre.—This lecture was delivered at 
Brandeis University under the auspices of 
the Poses Institute of Fine Arts, December 
10, 1962, by W. McNeil Lowry, director of the 
program in Humanities and the Arts, the 
Ford Foundation. It was one of four lectures 
in a series on the theme of “The Fine Arts 
in Public Life.“ August Heckscher, director 
of the 20th Century Fund, Max Abramovitz, 
architect, and Alfred M. Frankfurter, editor 
and president of Art News, were the other 
Poses lecturers in the 1962 series. The Poses 
Institute of Fine Arts was established at 
Brandeis University in 1960 through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Jack I. Poses of 
New York to supplement the university’s 
regular curriculum of instruction in art. 
The institute supports a continuing program 
of activities which include the annual Poses 
lectures, scholarly papers and publications, 
seminars and symposia, and university gal- 
lery exhibitions. In 1961 the institute’s lec- 
ture series was devoted to the subject, “As- 
pects of Romanticism,” with the following 
guest speakers: Prof. Lorenz E. A. Eitner, 
University of Minnesota; Edgar P. Richard- 
son, formerly director of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts; William C. Seitz, associate curator 
of the Department of Painting and Sculp- 
ture, the Museum of Modern Art, New York; 
and Prof. Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Smith 
College.) 

Analysis of the current American artistic 
scene reveals many paradoxical elements. 
On the scale of history and in comparison 
with some of the older countries, the arts 
in the United States are underdeveloped. 
With conspicuous exceptions, most profes- 
sional artists lead precarious lives both psy- 
chologically and economically. The majority 
are concentrated geographically in two sec- 
tions of the country. Their scarcity in the 
Southeastern, Plains, and Mountain States 
leaves these areas generally underdeveloped 
except within academic halls and in a few 
museum collections from the past. Com- 
pared to other elements in the Nation’s life, 
the arts are also neglected financially. In- 
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stitutions in the performing arts, from the 
largest to the smallest, regularly meet finan- 
cial crises threatening ‘their survival. The 
same influences of rising costs affect 
fine arts institutions differently; all but the 
most heavily endowed curtail their activities 
and their staffs while managing to keep their 
doors open. 
> . » > . 


The arts as an ethnic or an esthetic have 
taken on a new doctrinal urgency in many 
diverse segments of the society, and the ar- 
gument is advanced by the most as well as 
the least aMuent of artistic groups. Among 
many other claims, the arts are said to be: 

1. Important to the image of the American 
society abroad; 

2. A means of communication and conse- 
quently of understanding between this coun- 
try and others; 

3. An expression of national purpose; 

4. An important Influence in the liberal 
education of the individual; 

5. An important key to an American's un- 
derstanding of himself, his times, and his 
destiny; . 

6. A purposeful occupation for youth; 

7. In their institutional form, vital to the 
social, moral, and educational resources of 
an American community; 

8. Therefore good for business, especially 
in new centers of population in the South- 
west, West, and other regions; 

9. Components for strengthening moral 
and spiritual bastions in a people whose na- 
tional security is threatened; 

10. An offset to the materialism of a new 
and (generally) affluent society. 

This is not the place to debate the validity 
of each of these claims. But they reflect a 
steadily growing interest in the arts in al- 
most every part of the United States, even 
though that interest all the way from 
concrete action to mere lipservice. The first 
translation of this growing interest has come 
in buildings (or plans for buildings) as sym- 
bols of our cultural life. Another has been 
in the form of arts festivals, workshops, 
seminars, and conferences at every level— 
local, State, regional. A third is in the new 
fashion of clustering the arts together to 
reach some supposed nth factor in creativity. 
A fourth is the rapid enlargement of aca- 
demic training p in the arts. Most 
recently, and only in a few communities, 
has come the attempt to give stability to 
proved artistic or institutions which 
were formed out of individual drive and 
energy but have not enjoyed financial pa- 
tronage. And there are many other ex- 
amples, 


As could be supposed, the artists them- 
selves haye had mixed reactions to the lay 
attitudes and lay actions I have noted. 
Though on an absolute scale there is more 
financial support being made avallable for 
the arts it is not always being channeled 
into artistic enterprises meeting the cri- 
terion of equality. Some of the artists have 
resigned themselves to the probability that 
the first new money in the arts may chiefly 
be reflected in bigger college programs, new 
activities for schoolchildren, and new halls 
for performances, Others are bitter that 
the outlets for professional careers are in 
many fields woefully inadequate and not as 
yet being increased. Though there are con- 
fiicting judgments among artists as to the 
satisfaction to be found from teaching, there 
is universal discouragement over the fact 
that teaching remains the principal eco- 
nomic base for professionals in the creative 
(and for some in the performing) arts. 

There are important variations from one 
art field to another in both the resources 
of American artistic talent and the oppor- 
tunities for its expression. 

The style of painting in the greatest vogue 
in the United States today has become an 
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international style for the first time in 
American history. So dominant has its in- 
fluence become and so easy is the style to 
imitate that it threatens to erode the tech- 
nical equipment necessary to transmit to the 
next generation of painters. The number of 
painters accepted as professional exceeds that 
at any time in the past. Yet only a frac- 
tion of these earn their living by their art, 
and other persons reap more financial re- 
ward from it than do the painters them- 
selves. At the same time it is. inescapa- 
ble that, for whatever reasons, large num- 
bers of new collectors are appearing in many 
parts of the United States, and a significant 
Portion of these are also collecting con- 
temporary works. In a few communities new 
museums are built to house only contempo- 
rary art. 

Sculptors benefit somewhat less from the 
new enthusiasm for abstract art, primarily 
because of the expensiveness of materials, 
the cost of showing bronzes, and the fewer 
Opportunities for the individual collector to 
display them. Both new materials and new 
techniques for casting are being developed. 
For a long time to come, however, sculptors 
will feel the effects of the diminished use 
being made of their art in, the bullding con- 
struction budgets already inflated by other 
economic costs. 

Perhaps no other country in the world 
equals the United States in its reservoir of 
talented young voices. But in no country 
of the Western tradition are there more 
sharply limited outlets for the truly profes- 
Slonal singer. Only one major opera com- 
pany has a season longer than 13 weeks and 
Only three others have what could in fair- 
ness even be called a season. About a dozen 
civic opera companies have potentialities of 
growth which, if realized, could make a dif- 
ference in the careers of young singers, 
many of whom now must seek their outlets 
On subsidized European stages. As for the 
recital stage, commercial managements have 
the deciding influence, and each limits the 
number of singers it will keep on its sales 
Toster at one time. At the top, of course, 
are soloists whose names are international- 
ly known. 

The United States also boasts a number 
of equally famed instrumentalists. It has 
42 symphony orchestras which the trade it- 
self terms important. Yet the career of an 
instrumentalist in the United States is hard; 
if the average performer sought to Hve on 
orchestral employment alone, he would have 
an annual income of only about $2,000. 
Customarily the orchestral musician also has 
at least two other jobs, and often one of 
these will be completely unrelated to his 
musical training. His union is currently 
making sweeping demands upon all major 
orchestras, which already must find about 
40 percent of their income from gifts rather 
than from the box office. Meantime the fall- 
ing economic incentive robs the orchestras 
of new sources for players, presently most 
noticeably in the string section. U.S. sym- 
Phonic resources are the subject of national 
pride in a difficult achievement, but new 
ways must be found to support them. The 
answer appears to lie in new community ar- 
rangements and not in outright philanthro- 
Pic. subsidies, but philanthropy may have 
an important role in helping to test the new 
patterns. 

One of the most important problems in the 
arts affects the legitimate theater in the 
United States. For along time the American 
theater was an actor's theater, then for the 
past four decades it was a producer's theater, 
and now even the producer is losing much of 
his artistic control to the booker of theater 
Parties looking for the lightest or most sen- 
Sational fare. There has been a decrease in 
the opportunities for those actors, directors, 
designers who regard the theater as a serious 
art rather than as commerce. Yet most 
theater people prefer to see the institution 
Supported by what the people will pay for 
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at the box office. At the very moment that 
the Broadway theater is placed on a perilous 
and unsound economic base, the resident 
repertory theater concept has won the 
allegiance of artists and critics alike. To 
date the resident theater is represented only 
by a few small institutions scattered here 
and there about the country. With the help 
of organized philanthropy, some of these are 
now able to be strengthened, provided they 
can reasonably foresee a financial breakeven 
point within the next decade. The influence 
of the resident ensemble is also needed in 
New York, particularly if new American 
playwrights are to be developed for the good 
of the whole scene, including Broadway. 
Meantime the ratio of legitimate acting parts 
to the reservoir of professional actors remains 
ridiculously low, despite the fact that recent 
experiments show that Hollywood and tele- 
vision have not blunted the appetites of the 
public for live dramatic performances. For 
directors, the picture is a little different and 
more confused. Directors whose talent has 
been thoroughly tested are In short supply, 
but the conditions of the theater prevent 
Many, many others from getting an ade- 
quate test. 

The positions of the poet and the novelist 
in the United States are not basically more 
dificult than they have been in the past, 
despite the increased costs of publ 5 
But these positions are different from what 
they were. The creative writer may suffer 
more than he realizes from his economic 
base on the college campus, but not financial- 
ly more than his historical antecedents. The 
public, in a different way, also suffers, for 
the poem or novel offered as “literature” is 
often academically inbred and pointed to- 
ward a paperback existence for a chiefly 
academic audience, Even the self-professed 
rebels in San Francisco, New York, or other 
nonconformist environments indirectly feed 
on their academic connections. If creative 
writing is to be a profession, its most pro- 
fessional practitioners are finally going to 
have to leaye the academy and have other 
exposures. The same can be said about 
those other creative artists, such as com- 
posers, who see themselves in the advanced 
guard. But for the separation to be made, 
book and music publication may have to find 
new avenues, new principles of marketing. 

As already noted one of the most surpris- 
ing developments in the postwar artistic 
scene is the interest in the dance, particu- 
larly the ballet, around the country. It is 
even more paradoxical because no field in 
the arts in the United States offers a grimmer 
picture. Only one professional company 
of artistic merit, the New York City Ballet, 
has an important season, and this company 
is In urgent need of new funds for new 
productions, new decor, and general opera- 
tions. The San Francisco Ballet Co. with 
a much shorter season, is in the same situa- 
tion, and the American Ballet Theater fails 
for many reasons to have an adequate season 
at all. The 80-odd civic ballet enterprises 
gencrally mount only one performance a 
year, but here and in hundreds of schools 
young girls (and recently a few young boys) 
are studying ballet with the hope of a career. 
A recent inquiry we have supported suggests 
that only a few of the teachers in these 
schools have even minimum qualifications 
for handling the young students without 
spoiling forever their potentialities for reach- 
ing professional stature. The leading ballet 
companies need strengthening, but even 
more urgently there needs to be a national 
center for ballet instruction open to talented 
children throughout the country. The So- 
viets have no choreographer who can match 
George Balanchine, but every Soviet chore- 
ographer has available dancers trainer at a 
professional level since the age of 9. To 
create an American ballet academy just to 
outdo the Bolshoi and Kiroy schools would 
not be justified; to give the proper training 
to hundreds of young people already strug- 
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gung against odds to find it would make 
sense. 

Interpretive dance presents both a more 
confused and a less urgent picture. This art 
form is now chiefly based upon the colleges; 
until it finds its own aesthetic and a more 
stringent professional ethos, perhaps it is 
safer to keep it where it is. It is often ar- 
gued, nevertheless, that more needs to be 
done to open the modern dance to a wider 
public than college and other subsidized 
stages can reach. Interpersonal and inter- 
company jealousies and frictions increase 
the difficulties of reaching this goal. 

It is a paradox that the largest single 
source of unearned income for the arts is the 
Federal Government. but this happens 
through two provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code one affecting exemptions from per- 
sonal income taxation and the other affect- 
ing inheritance taxes. Now as in the 19th 
century individual men and women are the 
chief sources of artistic patronage. We no 
longer have the monuments to single pa- 
trons left in the early part of this century 
in the form of heavily endowed orchestras 
and museums in Cleveland, Boston and else- 
where. But both personal income and in- 
heritance taxes have retained incentives for 
individual patronage and the arts divide it 
with religion education and medicine, 

Foundations, according to their own re- 
search center, have up to now given only 
about 4 percent of their grants to the 
humanities, which in this analysis include 
the creative and performing arts, and if this 
be true they have not generally recognized 
that their activities in other fields are being 
assimilated by government and industry. A 
little less than 6 years ago the first truly 
comprehensive foundation program in the 
arts was established on an exploratory basis 
in the Ford Foundation. In September the 
arts became 1 of 10 major Ford programs; 
even in its more limited phase it was the 
largost single national source of patronage in 
the arts. So on 4 relative scale there is yet 
much to be done about the arts in organized 
philanthropy. 

The tax codes governing them permit cor- 
porations to give up to 5 percent of their 
profiets to education—which by the code's 
definition may include the arts—but on the 
average, corporations are not by any means 
taking advantage of the provision. Even 
since I began doing staffwork in the arts, 
however, I have noted real changes in the 
interest of corporate donors. In the areas of 
the United States toward which the popula- 
tion is moving—southern California, east 
‘Texas, south Flori te support of 
the arts is developing rapidly; it is not, of 
course, confined to the new centers. 

Compared to other elements in the Nation's 
life, in short, the arts have been neglected 
financially. There are variations in degree 
when one looks at each art separately. 
Music end the visual arts have had a large 
share of what has been available; theater 
and the dance scarcely any. Fortunately the 
importance of outside support of the arts 
has not been strictly equivalent with the 
amounts involved; often the effect of a single 
action has been crucial in the career of an 
artist or of an institution important to his 
development, 

As I said at the outset, I think a more 
meaningful way by which to assess the role 
of philanthropy in the arts is an 
analysis of thé motives provoking the philan- 
thropic act itself. I am sure each observer 
of the artistic scene might find a varying 
number of motives and label them differ- 
ently. From my own experience in the field 
in every part of the country over the past 6 
years, I have selected five categories about 
which to group the argument. Iam not com- 
pletely satisfied with my own labels, but for 
want of better ones I shall speak of the status 
motive, the social motive, the educational 
motive, the economic motive, and the profes- 
sional motive. 
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The motive of status might almost be 

called the temple complex. In dozens of 
communities around the-country, there are 
plans, drawings, or actual skeletons of so- 
called cultural centers. Somehow in our 
country, public, business, and other lay lead- 
ers appear to belleve that art begins with 
Teal estate, as if art is engendered by the 
four walls, if they be imposing enough. 
At the risk of appearing ungrateful for all 
the artistic activities breaking out in Ameri- 
can communities, I believe we must guard 
against a failing which is characteristically 
American—the tendency to mistake the sym- 
bol for the thing, the intent for the doing, 
the name for the act. Is this just another 
example of our materialism, even as we be- 
come more active in the nonmaterial realms 
of the arts? I do not know, but it appears 
we are to have the audience before we are 
to know who will perform before it. The 
rash of cultural centers is one sign of the 
status motive. The rash of arts festivals 
is another. Exposure to the arts is a good; 
no one could be against it, particularly in 
a democratic society. But surely the artistic 
status of a community or region cannot be 
measured in terms of the facilities 
it can offer to imported artists and artistic 
creations. As a motive for philanthropy, the 
status motive is at the least imperfect, and 
if it prevailed over other motives, it would 
be quite simply disastrous. None of us can 
afford to be complacent about this phe- 
nomenon in our society. It is being fanned 
by every wind that blows, particularly those 
from the banks of the Potomac, and it will 
not ultimately make for the public happi- 
ness. 
The social motive for artistic patronage is 
merely an older variant of the status motive. 
It persists from a time when few of us could 
afford status but those who could were will- 
ing to pay for it. It surrounds the openings 
of operatic and symphonic seasons, particu- 
larly the former, but it is not altogether 
missing from the openings of museum exhi- 
bitions and other ceremonial occasions of 
the artistic season. The director of one of 
our large opera companies told me that he 
could open his season with a 30-minute con- 
cert from the orchestra in the pit, raise and 
lower the curtain, and get by without singers 
on the stage, so intent would be the first- 
nighters on the dinner parties they had just 
attended and their studies of the ladies’ 
dresses in the hall, Perhaps he exaggerated, 
but I can vouch for the fact that the de- 
scription of the dresses worn at one of his 
opening performances occupied five complete 
pages, barring advertisements, in the local 
press. 


* . > > * 


But like the motive of status, the social 
motive is bad when it is dominant. When 
it takes control of an artistic institution 
or company, art evaporates. The whole en- 

becomes something that is not about 
art, but about society, about power, because 
what society is ultimately about is power. 

The educational motive for philanthropic 
activity in the arts is more difficult to char- 
acterize. It operates in two ways. 
first, artistic enterprises are accepted as 
important to the community because they 
are somehow supposed to be good for the 
schoolchildren. The stock example is the 
businessman who supports a symphony or- 
chestra provided he is not expected him- 
self to appear at symphony hall. He likes 
the idea that the schoolchildren possess an 
advantage he does not want to exercise for 
himself. For some time orchestras and mu- 
seums have partially supported themselves 
on the backs of schoolchildren; theater and 
opera companies are now making strenuous 
efforts to do the same. The donor's motive 
is single, the beneficiary's triple; the bene- 
ficiary hopes not only to extend his sources 
of support and help to educate young peo- 
ple in the arts but also to train his adult 


In the 
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audiences of the future. AN three objectives 
are laudable. Whenever they distort the ar- 
tistic enterprise, it is because art, when used 
for nonartistic ends, always risks distortion. 

The second way in which the educational 


motive operates is through the use of an - 


educational institution as a philanthropic 
base for the arts * * * Iam now speaking 
of the role universities, particularly the 
State institutions, have often assumed, to 
serve a community or a region as an artistic 
entrepreneur. Some of our State univer- 
sities have even conceived their role in the 
tradition of the German stadt, which in 
turn took its own role from that of the 
German princeling. Particularly in areas 
where professional institutions in the arts 
were scarce, such universities have provided 
music, theater, opera, painting and sculp- 
ture both on the campus and in other com- 
munities within the State. Meantime, on 
their own campuses they have, like many 
other universities and colleges, provided 
through faculty appointments an economic 
base for writers, composers, painters and 
sculptors, were concert performers. This 
trend shows the adaptability of democratic 
institutions, and it gives no sign of abate- 
ment. Since the universities, particularly 
those with tax support, have a much easier 
time raising funds than do professional in- 
stitutions in the arts, we confront here an 
important new development in artistic pat- 
Tonage. Recognizing it, even welcoming 
it, we should neverthless not lose sight of 
its hazards. We are living in an age of a 
general speeding up of communications 
throughout every fabric of our society. But 


some of us worry lest every vehicle of com- 


munication, including eyen our educational 
system, may tend, if we are not vigilant, 
toward a steady popularization and ama- 
teurization of those intangibles we call the 
arts. 

A fourth philanthropic motive, and the 
newest, is the economic, The arts are now 
not only good for people but good for busi- 
ness. This development is an offshoot of 
the educational motive for artistic patron- 
age. The mobility of our economy, spurred 
by science, industry, and the need for na- 
tional security, is intruding upon settled and 
somewhat provincial communities new con- 
cepts about thelr proper community re- 
sources. We must have not only good 
schools but other—and more specialized— 
cultural resources, A few months ago an 
important industrial corporation in a south- 
western metropolis lost out in competition 
with another‘city for the talents of a trained 
biochemist. Later investigation disclosed 
that the biochemist had taken a position in 
the second city because of its supposed 
greater cultural resources for himself and his 
family. In the southwestern metropolis that 
had come out second best, a new vigor was 
felt in the eultural renaissance. Backed by 
the local press, the businessmen undertook 
an inventory of the city’s cultural resources. 
The arts, which had been thought of as good 
for the schoolchildren or of interest to the 
ladies, were now good for business too. 
Given the nature of our democratic and 
laissez faire economic society, this evolu- 
tion within it is undoubtedly a necessary step 
in the development of our cultural resources. 
But it antedates (by how long a period we 
can only guess) any realization that it is the 
highly talented and professionally trained 
artist on whom all depends; it lacks as yet, in 
short, discrimination as to what the arts are 
really about. 

In the identification of motives for artistic 
patronage I have chosen as the argument for 
my discussion, the fifth, and last is the pro- 
fessional, a feeble name, I am afraid, for the 
motive I desire to convey. Basically it means 
accepting the artist and the arts on their 
own terms. This does not apepar to be a very 
unorthodox requirement when we consider 
how easily (in the main) philanthropy ac- 
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cepts, say, scientists, or educators on their 
own terms. But Individual patrons, corpo- 
rations, public officials, and until recently 
foundations have too frequently chosen to 
concern themselves with the educational or 
social uses of the arts, 1f they have indeed 
devoted their resources to the arts at all. 
Some of us have long hoped that the sources 
of money in the United States, private, or 
public, individual or corporate, would find 
a greater share for the professional arts. A 
greater share for the arts is actually becom- 
ing visible, though by no means as yet pro- 
portionate to the importance of the arts in 
any society. But a paradoxical development 
is also emerging. We are g to see 
an enlargement in the funds avatlable to the 
arts without too much prospect of channel- 
ing the new resources into the places where 
they are the most imperatively needed, places 
which traditionally have been subsidized by 
the artist himself through his Spartan de- 
termination. And in many quarters, public- 
spirited persons of good will are performing 
good works in the exposure of the public to 
art without too much thought as to what 
is being exposed or the results to be 
anticipated. 


. 
„ s * * * 


Philanthropy, in the arts at least, is pro- 
fessionally motivated only when it accepts 
the artist and the arts on their own terms, 
and learns from the artist himself at least to 
recognize the atmosphere in which the artis- 
tic process is carried out. 

What is that atmosphere? None of us can 
describe it to the complete satisfaction of 
anyone else, but as I have said on another 
occasion, it derives importantly from “the 
drive or fanaticism or whatever of the per- 
son who has made his choice, and will often 
have to eschew anything else—money, the 
elite identification of a university degree, 
even health—to develop the latent talent he 
hopes he has. It comes also from the pride 
of doing for oneself, of making ends meet, 
of giving society what it will pay for even if 
what it pays is inadequate to sustain a nor- 
mal life, of working in the midst of a frater- 
nity that will show the same fanaticisms and 
abnegations. It comes from the endless time, 
time, time spent on doing one thing, only 
one thing, and then starting all over again. 
It comes, finally, from the acceptance of such 
distortion as a way of life, a way of life, you 
will note, that is in some ways completely 
antithetical to the ideal objective of a liberal 
and humane education. Some of the most 
professional, the most talented, and the most 
mature artists I have met lack either the 
time or the capacity to sort out a decent 
personal life from the endless hours of their 
artistic concentration. Only a rare heredity 
or early environment and not, I am afraid, a 
very good education, has given some of these 
artists a humanity that separates them from, 
the talented bums in their midst.” 

It is no accident that so many talented 
artists (you will have guessed by now that 
I use this word to apply to creators or per- 
formers in all artistic fields) who are 35 years 
of age or older speak of “the depression psy- 
chology.” Strictly speaking, however, this 
is a timeless phenomenon in the artist and 
not peculiar to an era when the entire social 
community is in severe economic straits. 
Many persons believe that the artist became 
socially motivated in the depression era be- 
cause the Government itself accepted him as 
just as rightfully unemployed as a bricklay- 
er or a mechanic. I am not, of course, merely 
repeating the romantic picture of the artist 
as a starveling or saying, with Matisse, that 
hunger will bring out the artist's creativity 
if he has any. The Spartan fanaticism of 
the driving, talented force is not purely a 
factor of the annual income of the artist or 
artistic director in whom the force is lodged. 
It is certainly not saintly, nor is sainthood 
the goal. It is neither moral nor immoral. 
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It does mean, however, that the artist has 
chosen what he must do without the promise 
of security, not merely financial, but even 
emotional or social. If the concentration is 
great enough to develop the existing talent, 
it is great to the point of distortion. And 
distortion, as I said earlier, may itself have 
to become the way of life. 

If any of this be true, then what the artist 
is about is not what society or education or 
business or physical magnificence is about. 
And if philanthropy—public or private, in- 
dividual or organized—is to relate to the arts 
in any realistic and therefore meaningful 
way, it can learn how to do so only from the 
artists and artistic directors themselves. It 
is they who must, in short, become the chief 
participants in the whole philanthropic 
process. 

It has been my privilege for 5½ years to 
help carry out this sort of exploration for 
the Ford Foundation, Whether it is theater, 
music, painting, ballet, or opera with which 
We are concerned, we attempt to talk to 
Many artists and artistic directors in the 
field and to gain a realistic insight into the 
Problems with which the art is confronted. 
Through our extensive fieldwork in every 
part of the country, through conferences and 
panels we call in New York, through inter- 
views with individual men and women in our 
Offices, we listen. Anything we know about 
the arts we do not read from books nor at- 
tempt to view from our own vantage point 
on Madison Avenue. We are catalysts rather 
than reformers, participants rather than 
backers, communicants rather than critics. 
And when we announce a specific program 
for individual artists, both the nominating 
and the selecting processes are in the hands 
of the artists and artistic directors them- 
selves. 

I wish I had time to tell you about the 
results of this activity, now beginning its 
6th year, and the way it is reflected in 50 
Many parts of the country. That is not my 
Subject tonight. Even though the Ford 
Foundation Program in Humanities and the 
Arts is expanding, I can tell you that all the 
sums the Ford Foundation may expend in 
the arts will not enable us to attack even 
the most urgent problems we have identified 
with the help of the artists themselves. I 
say this lest you think I am not the appro- 
priate person to speak of the artist in his 
Spartan aspects. Our investments in the 
arts are not so much subsidies as they are 
levers. We are content not to change history 
if we can help to shorten it, even infinitesi- 
mally, in the career of the artist and his most 
rudimentary institutions. There are ways, I 
feel sure, to weaken artistic drive through 
Subsidy, but if this happens one is either 
subsidizing the wrong thing or mistaking for 
an artist a person who has only a talent for 
visibility. And we are not very much moved 
by those who tell us that the public will not 
respect the artist until he commands an im- 
posing financial position. Most of those who 
support this argument talk better about art 
than they either practice it or recognize it. 

As the scale of the Ford Foundation’s ac- 
tivities Increases, important actions we shall 
take will appear to serve all five philanthropic 
motives I have defined—status, social, educa- 
tional, economic, and professional—as did, 
for example the $6 million, in grants to 
strengthen the resident theater concept an- 
nounced in October. Every important phil- 
anthropic action has both an organic and a 
nuclear relationship to its society, and it is 
always an action taken in concert. But only 
the professional motive can justify what we 
do, our acceptance of the artist and the arts 
on their own terms. This is the key to 
channeling new interests and new financial 
resources in the arts into effective develop- 
ment for the future. Other motives are im- 
portant. but they are finally irrelevant. 
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Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 24th of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s Multimillion-Dollar An- 
nual Losses and Areas of Substantial and 
Persistent Unemployment Are Not 
Wanted in Southern Idaho.” 

The proponents of Secretary Udall's 
unwarranted and untenable action in ex- 
tending Bonneville’s power marketing 
area into southern Idaho would have us 
believe that the opposition of southern 
Idahoans to his action was very limited. 
The mounting pile of letters, articles, 
resolutions, and editorials expressing 
southern Idaho’s opposition to Bonne- 
ville is ample testimony that such is not 
the case. : 

In past articles I have presented num- 
erous examples of southern Idahoans’ 
objection to the Bonneville invasion. 
The group included expressions of oppo- 
sition by chamber of commerce after 
chamber of commerce, the Idaho Farm 
Bureau representing 12,000 farm fami- 
lies, a majority of the Idaho State rep- 
resentatives and senators, State recla- 
mation officials, businessmen, farmers, 
bankers, lawyers, housewives, et cetera. 

Today, I am presenting a resolution of 
the Kiwanis Club of Boise, urging revo- 
cation of Secretary Udall’s edict. This 
was sent to me in a covering letter signed 
by the president and secretary of the 
club. Kiwanis International, of which 
the Boise club is a part, consists of more 
than a quarter-million members, all ded- 
icated to the principles of free enterprise 
that have made this the greatest Nation 
on earth. i 

The letter and resolution are as 
follows: 


KIWANIS CLUB or BOISE, 
August 21, 1963. 
Congressman JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: Jonn, please find enclosed a copy of a 
resolution approved by the Boise Kiwanis 
Club on August 20, 1963. 5 

This resolution reflects the principles and 
policies for which Kiwanis members are 
dedicated. 

Yours truly, 


“Whereas the Kiwanis Club of Boise, Inc., 
is composed of 130 members, freely asso- 
ciated business and professional men, who 
are dedicated to the objects and programs of 
Kiwanis International, including, but not 
limited to, the following: 


“A. To develop by precept and example a 
more intelligent, aggressive and serviceable 
citizenship; 

B. To promote understanding by both 
youth and adults of the principles of free en- 
terprise as an indispensable part of the life 
and strength of our countries; 


“C. To oppose participation by Govern- 
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ment in, or favor to, programs which com- 
pete with private enterprise; 

“D. To recognize and support responsible 
public officials; demand sound business pro- 
cedure; and oppose excessive expansion of 
Government; and 

“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, by 
edict, did extend Bonneville power into 
southern Idaho without full consultation or 
adequate opportunity for public discussion 
or consideration, so vital to our common wel- 
fare upon the issue between a paralyzing 
dictatorship and true democracy of the 
ethical, American and traditional due proc- 
ess, ‘reserved to the states respectively or 
to the people’ under the 10th and 14th 
amendments to our Federal Constitution, 
also guaranteed by our Idaho State con- 
stitution: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That business and industry be 
permitted to function in a free, competitive 
market making full use of its efficiency and 
ability to operate and produce at a profit, 
which has been demonstrated to be a major 
factor in our free enterprise system that has 
made our Nation prosperous and strong; 
that our Federal Government should be 
conducted only upon sound business, eco- 
nomic and financial lines in order to preserve 
our capitalistic system, which we believe 
was not done in this instance; be it further 

“Resolved, That we do respectfully urge 
revocation of the said edict and, failing rev- 
ocation, that we do advocate the complete 
elimination of any appropriation of taxpay- 
ers money which would implement a mar- 
keting policy of Bonneville power for the 
benefit of a few preference customers in 
southern Idaho.” 

The Business and Public Affairs Committee 
of the Kiwanis Club of Boise, Inc., hereby 
approves and recommends the adoption of 
the attached resolution by the board of di- 
rectors at its meeting to be held August 16, 
1963. 

Approved: August 13, 1963. 

CLARENCE W. HETTINGER, 
Chairman, Business & Public Affairs 
Committee. 

Kiwanis Club of Boise, Inc., board of di- 
rectors meeting, August 16, 1963, Elks Club, 
Boise, Idaho: The Board of Directors of the 
Kiwanis Club of Boise, Inc. having received 
and duly considered the attached resolution 
hereby adopts the said resolution and recom- 
mends the same for approval by the mem- 
bership at its regular meeting to be held 
August 20, 1963. 

Approved: August 16, 1963. 

LEON FAIRBANKS, 
President. 

The attached resolution was approved by 
the members of the Kiwanis Club of Boise, 
Inc, at the regular club meeting held 
August 20, 1963. 

LEON FAIRBANKS, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, not to be outdone by the 
action of groups like the Kiwanis Club 
and chamber of commerce and others, 
the individual southern Idahoans con- 
tinue to express their opposition to the 
Bonneville invasion. Mr. Tate of the 
Safway Scaffold & Power Tool Co. of 
Boise, Idaho, expresses his appreciation 
for my stand, and fears that Udall’s ac- 
tion is part of the plan of the public 
power group that want to see our country 
change from a representative type of 
government to a Socialist type. His 
letter follows: 

Sarway SCAFFOLD & Power Toor Co., 

Boise, Idaho, August 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp dated Monday, July 8, 1963, containing 
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your remarks concerning “Udall Ukase and 
Addled Economics“ has been brought to our 
attention. 

As president of Safway Scaffold & Power 
Tool Co., a corporation, wholly owned by 
Idaho citizens, I wish to congratulate you 
on your clear thinking, and on your taking 
a firm stand against the encroachment of 
the Federal Government in the business 
world of these United States. 

It is almost asking the impossible to get 
the people of Idaho to object to having 
money given them by such people as Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Mr. Udall, and yet 
we can see that it is just another wedge 
in the program of the public power group 
(and, I fear, those who want to see our 
country change from a representative type 
of government to a Socialist type) to gain 
their ends. 

Again, let me express the opinion of our 
group, that we appreciate your stand and 
want to do what we can to prevent this 
“Udall Ukase,” 

y Sincerely yours, 
W. PAUL TATE, 
President. 


Mr. Donald C. Roberts, of Meridian, 
Idaho, believes a canvas of the State 
would find a majority of the people 
against bringing in Federal power. His 
letter follows: 

MERIDIAN, IDAHO, 
August 2, 1963. 
Hon. JoRN P. SAYLOR, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am happy to hear that some- 
one in Washington is opposed to bringing 
Bonneville power into Idaho. 

There is ample power for firms in southern 
Idaho without bringing in Federal power. 
There is no need for the Government to 
spend millions of dollars to bring Federal 
power to Idaho. 

If our Idaho Senators and Representatives 
would take the time to canvas their State 
I think they would find the majority of peo- 
ple against bringing in Federal power. 

Yours very truly, 
Donatp C. ROBERTS. 


Mary B. Elliott, of Caldwell, Idaho, ex- 
presses her opposition to Bonneville 
power and commends me for my stand 
in these words: 

CALDWELL, IDAHO, 
July 29, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN P. Sartor, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Sartor: Would like to 
commend you on your stand on Bonneville 
Power Administration. It is too bad that 
more of us can’t see that Government money 
means Government control. 

Very truly, 
Mary B. ELLIOTT, 


Mr. Val Chilå, of Caldwell, Idaho, says 
he speaks for 26 good U.S. citizens in his 
letter of August 2, 1963, opposing Bonne- 
ville’s entry into their area of Idaho. He 
says it makes their blood boil. 

His letter follows: 

BLACKER APPLIANCE & FURNITURE, 
Caldwell, Idaho, August 2, 1963. 
Hon. Representative JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are greatly concerned over 
the needless entry into our area of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration. We have been 
well served by private industry for many 
years, and are more than happy with the re- 
lationship which we have enjoyed with Idaho 
Power. 

Now to see the Bonneville power coming 
into the area, to waste our tax dollars on 
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useless duplication of services which are al- 
ready being provided by a taxpaying institu- 
tion (Idaho Power), frankly, makes our blood 
warm excessively. © 

It seems absurd to any thinking individ- 
ual to believe that it makes sense to cut 
revenues from a taxpaying industry (Idaho 
Power). by taking their customers for a Gov- 
ernment-operated company (Bonneville 
Power) to use for the perpetuation of tax 
loss bureaucracy makes about as much sense 
as it would to starve your own children so 
that you could feed the fat children of the 
guy down the street. 

If there is anything which you can do in 
your position, or by virtue of your office, to 
save our tax dollars by returning industry to 
private business, and leave big Government 
to muddy up other waters, we would most 
vigorously recommend it to you for action. 

Sincerely, 
‘ VaL CHILD 
(For 26 good U.S. citizens) . 


How To Keep the Budget Up With the 


Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OP THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
article written by Mr. James Reston and 
appearing in the New York Times of 
September 8. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To KEEP THE Bupcet Ur WITH THE 
TIMES 


(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, September 7.—Like every 
thoughtful citizen of the United States, the 
Federal Government has trouble with its 
money. The problem with money, both 
places, is the same: there isn’t enough of it: 
the demands are unlimited, the supply 
limited. And this raises the hard question 
of priorities: What comes first? What’s 
essential, what’s not absolutely essential, and 
how do you tell the difference between the 
two? 

This is the time of the year when Wash- 
ington has to think about these questions. 
The budget for the coming fiscal year is now 
being formed, and again the reflex action of 
the Government is very much like the in- 
dividual’s reaction. It wants to avoid 
trouble. The easy thing to do is to dish it 
out as before, and the hard thing is to cut it 
up to meet the changing demands. 

No sensible man who has trouble with his 
own budget would venture to be dogmatic 
about the Government's. Yet there is a sense 
of uneasiness here about the Federal 
budget—a feeling that it is not changing 
fast enough to keep up with the changing 
times. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 

Several things have increased the feeling 
here that a fundamental reexamination of 
the budget, not only by the Bureau of the 
Budget but by the President himself, is in 
order. 

First, the problems of the homefront now 
seem larger and more urgent than they did 
last year. The cry of the Negro for equality 
now may divide the country, but the demand 
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of the Negro and the poor whites for jobs and 
decent housing gets a more sympathetic 
hearing, even among the segregationists. 

Does the budget give a high enough pri- 
ority to these things? Is it more of a “vital 
interest” of the United States to spend over 
$1 million a day in South Vietnam than to 
spend it, or at least part of it, on jobs and 
houses at home? > 

Second, the cost of defense is leveling off. 
The President has assured the country that 
we already have the power, even on the as- 
sumption of a major war, to withstand an 
atomic attack and still wipe out our enemies. 

If this is true, is it really essential to go 
on spending $50 billion a year on defense? 
Is over $5 billion a year for space exploration 
really a serious scientific calculation, or is 
at least part of it aimed at politics and prop- 
aganda? Third, Europe is no longer poor and 
unable to provide most of its own defense. 
It is prosperous and increasingly competitive 
with the United States, whose balance-of- 
payments problem is getting worse under the 
present one-sided sharing of the burden. 

Under these circumstances, is the cost of 
maintaining a quarter of a million men in 
Europe a generation after the war still nec- 
essary? Or could it be reduced without 
jeopardizing the security of the free world? 

Fourth, the situation in the underdevel- 
oped countries and particularly in the poor 
cou >tries on the periphery of the Communist 
world is changing. The United States is 
spending billions on the assumption that, if 
it reduced its aid to South Korea, Nationalist 
China, South Vietnam, Pakistan, and Iran, 
the monolithic Communists would overrun 
these areas. * 

But is this true since the split between 
Moscow and Peiping? Would Moscow really 
welcome a Chinese Communist conquest of 
Korea and South Vietnam, or would it co- 
operate to block Peiping’s expansion, as it is 
now cooperating to oppose China's aims 
against India? 

THE FALSE ALTERNATIVES 


The official reflex action to such questions 
here is that the questioner is proposing re- 
with the increasingly urgent problems on the 
treat and isolation, but this is not the in- 
tent. So much money is involved in all this, 
that the question is merely whether two or 
three billions could not be pruned out of 
the defense and oversea budgets to help out 
with the increasingly urgent problems on the 
homefront. 

Nobody is saying the question of priorities 
is easy. In the last few days Uncle Sam has 
been vilified because he dared to suggest 
that he did not want to be identified with 
suppressing the political opposition in South 
Korea or using American equipment to raid 
temples in South Vietnam or be a party to 
Pakistan’s alliance with Communist China. 

Everybody, including the soldiers and sail- 
ors in the Pentagon, want more from the 
budget and will fight against taking less, so 
the battle is hard all around. But will it be 
faced? That is the question raised by the 
new budget. 


Student Bums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 
Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to the group of students who re- 


cently returned to the United States 
after an extended visit in Castro’s Cuba, 


1968 


the following editorial from the Detroit 
News is of interest: 
STUDENT Bums 


A bevy of unbirched beatniks, who have 
been passing themselves off on the inter- 
national circuit as the image of the U.S. col- 
lege intellectual while freeloading on Cuba's 
Castro, have now returned to thumb noses 
&t the State Department. 

The State Department has banned Cuban 
travel. All of the time the Juvenile recal- 
citrants were on their defiant pilgrimage to 
the Communist mecca, the Department 
trumpeted warnings about their being liable 
to $5,000 fines and jail sentences. 

About the time the young travelers turned 
home and started whining about delayed air 
transport, which might make them late for 
capitalist colleges, the Department began 
helping them and talking only of “picking 
up“ their passports. Well, the traditionally 
indecisive State Department got itself 
Slapped down again by the students when 

on home soil. 

When customs officials attempted to pick 
up those passports, about the mildest face- 
Saving device the ineffectual State Depart- 
men“ could think up, they were defied. The 
Students did what has probably come natu- 
Tally to them most of their lives. They sat 
down. Officials let them take their passports 
and go. 

By their actions this impudent group made 
a State Department, which poses as the 
champion of righteousness and order in the 
adult councils of the world, look like an in- 
competent oaf. Most of us would have pre- 
terred to see them sit it out at Idlewild Air- 
port. 

They spent the summer mouthing Commie 
Jingoism. Now they want to go back to roost 
in capitalist-supported colleges and univer- 
sities to freeload on the American system they 
find so repressive. And all that without a trip 
to the woodshed. 

Someone once said the “law is an ass.” 
Apparently any tramp student can prove it 
against the State and Justice Departments. 


Twelve Days Under Montana’s Big Sky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled ‘I Rode Into the Wilderness 
12 Days Under Montana's Big Sky,” 
written by John Osier and published in 
the Washington Daily News of September 
9, 1963, being an account of a horseback 
trip of 12 days inte a wilderness area in 
Montana, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“I Rove INTO THE WILDERNESS"—12 Days 
UNDER MontaNa’s Bic SEY 

(Norz.—The word “wilderness” has been 
much in the newspapers lately while 
conservationists have been fighting for pas- 
Sage of the wilderness bill in the House after 
& 73-to-12 victory in the Senate. What is 
the wilderness like? Why are men fighting 
to save it? John Osier, Scripps-Howard 
Staff writer, has just returned from such an 
area in Montana. Here's his account of 
what he found. 
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(By John Osier) 

I rode horseback into a Montana wilder- 
ness for 12 days. 

I ate, slept, lived in a land where men are 
alien, where the grizzly bear roams alone. 
There are no roads. Supplies are packed in 
by mule train. 

This back country lies some 50 miles 
northeast of Missoula, Mont. It is known 
as the Bob Marshall Wilderness Area, is a 
memorial to a forester, author and natural- 
ist who awakened the Nation to the need for 
such areas, and did much to get them estab- 
lished. 

The Continental Divide stretches like a 
snake's spine through it. The Lewis and 
Olark expedition explored the area on the 
way to the Pacific in 1805. Long before, the 
Flathead and Blackfeet Indians were am- 
bushing each other in Its canyons and passes. 

It is bordered by the Lewis and Clark Na- 
tional Forest on the east, the Flathead on the 
west, and the Lolo on the south. It com- 
prises nearly a million acres of mountains 
and virgin timber. 

It is part of some 35 million acres of prim- 
itive grandeur that the wilderness bill, now 
before Congress, is designed to preserve for 
unborn generations of Americans. 


THOSE WHO WENT 


I entered the area on August 5 with a 
group headed by Howard Zahniser, executive 
director of the Wilderness Society and a 
leading backer of the bill. 

“Zahnie” recently had a heart attack. 
But a veteran of many wilderness trips he 
was determined to go on this one, In his 
pack he carried an emergency oxygen sup- 
ply. 

Members of the party came from all walks 
of life, from coast to coast. 

There were 10 women and 20 men, includ- 
ing 8 wranglers in charge of the livestock. 
We were all bound together by a need for 
mountains and sky. 

The dentist, R. W. McCluskey, of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., oldest man on the trip, was 
tossed from his horse on a steep mountain 
trail the second day out. His face was badly 
cut, but he bounced off the ground and re- 
mounted immediately. He celebrated his 
7ist birthday a few days later, the same day 
that James Johnston of Denver, a retired 
posh driller and production man, observed his 

Head wrangler was Jack Hooker, a retired 
rodeo rider. Trail guide and outfitter for 
the trip was Tom Edwards, of Ovando, Mont., 
a small grizzled man whose nimble fingers 
and battered mandolin sparked many camp- 
fire songs. Tom’s wife, Helen, rode along as 

Soon it became apparent she would be the 
busiest person on the trip. The mountain 
air increases appetites to enormous propor- 
tions. 

A nonrider before, I soon became accus- 
tomed to my horse, a big rawboned mare 
named Topsy. Surefooted, she ambled 
through rocky valleys and over windy ridges. 
We rolled up nearly 200 miles together. 

The creaking saddle became music to me. 
The smell of horse, leather, sweat, and pines 
replaced the motor fumes of city streets. 

The rush of wind and mountain streams, a 
red sunset changing a river to blood, the 
misty meadows in the morning—these turned 
my heart from the city, to the hills. 

TAKING A BATH 

One evening, after a hard ride, I left my 
tent for a cold bath. Approaching the 
stream, a female voice hailed me, 

“Ladies first—you'll have to walt.“ 

I was reminded of crowded bathrooms at 
home. Faced with walking upstream a half 
mile, I collapsed into pine needles and waited 
out the ladies. 

You don't have to wait long. Baths are 
short in the icy mountain waters. No mat- 
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ter how dirty you got, Tn always approached 
one of the streams wi mixed emotions, 
But on the hottest days, ve water provided 
the coolest, freshest drink imaginable, 

It also provided several suppers and break- 
fasts. Cutthroat trout were there for the 
casting. We could have lived on the fish we 


caught. 
VANISHING BEAR 

Game abounded. We sighted deer and 
mountain goats. Cougars, elk, and bear, as 
well as smaller game, are hunted in season 
here. 

Often we glimpsed fresh grizzly tracks. 
But we never sighted one. The grizzly’s a 
loner, fighting a desperate battle for sur- 
vival against encroaching civilization. Mon- 
tana is one of his last strongholds in the 
United States. Possessed of almost human 
cunning, tremendous strength and speed, he 
is equal to anything but a high-powered 
rifle. Sometimes weighing half a ton, he can 
run down a man on horse. 

Passage of the wilderness bill in the House 
would almost certainly save the grizzly from 
extinction, forest rangers told me. By pre- 
serving wild areas for him to roam in, the 
bill would prevent roads and machines from 
entering the wilderness. Otherwise he is 
doomed. 

HOW IT FEELS 


Most of our days were spent in the saddle, 
exploring the wilderness area. Often we had 
to dismount to lead our horses over crum- 
bling frails rimming ya’ canyons, 

One night I crawled into my sleeping bag, 
stared at the stars, Around me the moun- 


them, blast them apart in a few short years. 

At that moment I began to feel the wilder- 
ness, to understand why men will fight to 
save it. 


and mountains, of the grandeur 
and man's place in it. 
CONCERN 

The next morning one of the party summed 
it up in a different way. 

“Tve never felt hotter, colder, hungrier, 
thirstier, wearier, or greater in my life,” 
said Art Wright, of Alexandria, Va., an air 
transportation official for civil service. 

That night members expressed concern 
that their children or grandchildren might 
not see what we were seeing, never get the 
chance to experience America as it was be- 
fore modern civilization settled over it. 

THE BILL 


The wilderness bill, passed by the Senate 
and now before the House Interior Com- 
mittee headed by Representative WAYNE As- 
PINALL, Democrat, of Colorado, would pre- 
serve 8 million acres of virgin national forest 
land for posterity. It would allow an addi- 
tional 6 million acres to be studied in detail 
and reclassified as true wilderness areas or 
eliminated. 

Some 20 million acres of other unspoiled 
wilderness found in the back country of our 
national park system, and also another pos- 
sibly 25 million acres in wildlife refuges in- 
cluding Alaska, would be studied for preser- 
yation under the bill. 

The wilderness bill would put the areas 
to be preserved under congressional protec- 
tion. Only Congress could abolish them. 

THE LAST DAWN 

The last dawn of our trip broke sparkling 
cold. 

We ate a big breakfast, warmed ourselves 
at the fire. Gear was packed, loaded on 
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mules. We mounted up and started what 
would be our final ride in the Bob Marshall, 
some 25 miles to the Monture Ranger Station, 
beyond the south boundary. 

Few words were spoken. During nearly 
2 weeks of living together the outdoors had 
broken down barriers, created deep comrade- 
ship. It was hard to break this bond, to 
trade peace for noisy rush of cities. 

We all had become a little tougher outside, 
had done a little more contemplating inside. 
Zahniser, who came in with a heart condi- 
tion, announced he felt more fit than ever. 
His doctor, who had a similar trip, had 
recommended that he go. 

Evening was on us as we parted at the 
ranger station to scatter across the Nation. 
Bidding goodby to friends and 2 weeks in 
the wilderness, I stood a moment at dusk, 
feeling emptier than Montana's big sky. 


Congress Is Confusing Motion With 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 ` 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith the following 
editorial which appeared in in the De- 
troit Free Press of Thursday, August 
22, 1963: 

Concress Is Conrustnc Motion WITH 

PROGRESS 
Since everybody else was doing it, we got 
the other day about the state of 
the Nation, and particularly the state of 


James Reston started it, with his pounn 
suggesting two platoons, so that everybody 
could get his work done in a reasonable 
amount of time. 3 * oes eyes 
dropped to the congress onal boxscore, show- 
ing that in almost 8 months, Congress has 
passed four major bills, of which three were 
utterly routine. Let it's working harder 
than ever. 

Then back to Reston, with his observation 
that Government officials seldom have time to 
think, and confuse motion with progress. 
A great truth in that line. 

The question is: “What kind of progress, 
and by whose terms?” Why should Congress 
act if it sees no need? Why should it worry 
that the White House has seized the initia- 
tive, and Congress is called upon to be a 
rubber stamp? 

The old classic that the President proposes 
and disposes could still hold true if 

wanted. Congress could, if it chose, 
cut its work week and work year in half, and 
the country would not suffer as a result. 

Somehow, it seems to us, the Nation has 
become enraptured with the idea that the 
Government always has to be doing some- 
thing, that “progress” can be measured pre- 
cisely by the number of laws enacted. 

Somehow, we have come to believe the in- 
spiring but unsupportable message of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, that being an American in the 
sixties is not an easy job. 

It’s a great deal easier to be an American 
than to be anything else, and a great deal 
easier to be an American today than it was 
in the thirties or early forties. 

So on we go, the President proposing bill 
after bill, and Congress holding hearing after 
hearing, agonizing endlessly over whether 
vigor is an end in itself. Though a majority 
may not like the bill, Congress seems afraid 
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to reject it. So the bill stays in committee, 
and new hearings are called. Sometimes bills 
get passed that way. 

The result is that we continue to get new 
laws which don’t serve the best interests of 
the people, which perhaps a majority of the 
people would not even want if they had a 
direct vote, and which continue to restrict 
the freedom of the people to live their own 
lives and make their own decisions. 

The farmers rejected wheat controls in a 
referendum, so there is a hue and cry for a 
bill to establish new controls. Secretary 
Udall dashes around the country trying to 
buy up developed land to turn into future 
wildernesses. The Senate passes a bill to 
create a domestic Peace Corps, despite the 
fact that private agencies abound in every 
field, and more is not done only because of a 
lack of money. 

Meanwhile, Congress is conned into think- 
ing that a $9 billion deficit isn’t a bad thing. 

Since the President isn't about to change 
his style of doing business, the job is up to 
Congress. It should not allow itself to con- 
fuse motion with progress, or change with 
improvement. 

Saying “No” when it’s necessary is just as 
vital as being able to say “Yes.” 


Hospital Insurance a Legislative Must 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent statement by the Honorable 
Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, regard- 
ing the Hospital Insurance Act of 1963, 
the King-Anderson bill, shortly to have 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

This article appeared in the August- 
September issue of the Senior Citizens 
News published by the National Council 
of Senior Citizens. 

I heartily commend this excellent edi- 
torial to the consideration of my col- 
leagues in the Congress and to all right- 
thinking men everywhere: 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE A LEGISLATIVE MUST 
(By Anthony J. Celebrezze, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare) 

The most disturbing problem confronting 
millions of older people today is how to pay 
for the expensive hospital and related health 
services they will almost certainly need dur- 
ing their remaining years. The problem is 
not limited to people of very small incomes 
or savings. It is of constant concern to mil- 
lions of elderly people of modest means who 
know that a costly illness could wipe out 
their life savings and force them into poverty 
or near poverty. And it is of concern to their 
sons and daughters and grandchildren. 

The irony is that this worry, this feeling 
of insecurity, this dread over the economic 
consequences of serious illness in old age 
could be ended for most people by one legis- 
lative action—passage of the Hospital In- 
surance Act of 1963 as advocated so vigor- 
ously by President Kennedy. 

Adoption of this legislation would be a 
great forward step in America’s social and 
economic progress. It would mean greater 
peace of mind not only for millions of peo- 
ple 65 and over but for Americans of all 
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ages. It is a practical step for dealing with 
a problem of major and growing proportions, 
It should be taken without further delay, 

In less than two decades hospital charges 
have nearly quadrupled, and the costs of 
other health services have also risen sharply. 
The problem this presents for older people 
and for those who feel a sense of responsibil- 
ity for their welfare—is that the time in life 
when hospital and related health care is most 
likely to be needed is the very time in life 
when income is likely to be permanently re- 
duced. The inevitable result is that mil- 
lions of older people are confronted with the 
cruel choice of going without the health 
care they need, of accepting help from sons 
and daughters with their own families to 
support, or of seeking public charity. 

This should not be. It need not be. More 
than a quarter of a century ago, our society 
faced up to the fact that in a rapidly grow- 
ing, rapidly changing industrial economy a 
system of social insurance was a necessary 
foundation on which to build financial in- 
dependence in old age. As a result of this 
farsighted action, almost 15 million older 
people now receive about $1 billion every 
month as a matter of earned right. For 
the majority of older people, their social se- 
curity checks are their greatest source of 
income; for millions, these checks represent 
their only income, 

It is unthinkable that the same society 
which developed the social security system 
will continue to tolerate much longer the 
progressive—and acknowledged—erosion of 
the financial independence of retired workers 
that the system was designed to foster. In 
about half the States, elderly people can 
get various kinds of help with their medical 
problems under the Kerr-Mills program—but 
to get such help they must prove that they 
are not only sick but also medically indigent. 
And what if they move to a State that has 
no Kerr-Mills program? ; 

Medical care under publie assistance would 
still be needed for older people with special 
problems even after the President’s program 
of hospital insurance goes into effect. But 
charity health care for otherwise financially 
independent older people is hardly a satis- 
factory answer in a society that prides itself 
on individual freedom and dignity. 

Opponents of the President's proposal 
seem to imply that there are only two kinds 
of older people—the rich and the poor. The 
rich can take care of themselves. The rest 
can goon relief. The fact is, of course, that 
the great majority of older people are neither 
rich nor poor. Most can get along reason- 
ably well—until serious illness strikes. This 
is when the bad times set in. This is when 
the retirement years, which should be filled 
with peace of mind, become filled with dread 
and suffering and a sense of frustration and 
failure. 

Social security hospital insurance would 
go far toward making the retirement years 
the good years we all anticipate—years to be 
spent in enjoyment without the shadow of 
poverty always present. 

Nor is social security hospital insurance 
a new or radical departure from the way we 
do things in this country. It would simply 
provide older people with paid-up insurance 
against the high cost of the hospitalization 
they so frequently need. 

The fact that social security would pay 
hospital bills would in no way affect the prac- 
tice of medicine. In fact the services of 
private physicians would not be covered in 
any way. The patient would select the doc- 
tor of his choice, just as now. The patient 
and his doctor would select the hospital of 
their choice, just as now. The plan would 
simply be a means of paying the bills for 
hospital care, nursing home care, the serv- 
ices of visiting nurses, therapists and other 
health workers in the patient’s own home, 
and hospital diagnostic services. 
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This is the practical, sensible, financially 
sound. solution to the high and still rising 
cost of illness in old age. This is the way to 
Provide the health services that older people 
need and at the same time preserve their 
basic financial independence. Both the 
logic and the humanitarianism of the 
President's proposal are unassailable. 


Customs Night in the Port of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, when the 
first Congress of the United States as- 
Sembled in the city of New York in the 
Spring of 1789, one of the most urgent 
Problems facing the lawmakers was to 
Provide funds to operate the new gov- 
ernment, The resources of the country 
had been depleted by the long War of 
Independence and little progress toward 
financial stability had been acquired 
during the brief experience under the 
Articles of Confederation. 

It was natural that the legislators 
should turn to a practice founded in 
ancient times for raising revenue for 
governments—the levying of tariffs or 
Guties—taxes—on importations of mer- 
Chandise from foreign countries. The 
Word “customs” as we know it today is 
Said to have originated during the many 
disputes between the King and the 
House of Commons over the disposition 
of taxes in the early days of English his- 
tory. The ruler's counsel claimed that 
by “ancient customs” these taxes were 
rightfully the King's and the Parliament 

no jurisdiction over them, Ever 
Since, the name “customs” has applied to 
those taxes on goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported into a country. 

The idea of levies or tariffs on imports 
Was not a novel one to the pioneers in 
the Original Thirteen States because 
Customs duties had been collected by 
them for many years and forwarded to 
the English King. 

America declared its independence on 
July 4, 1776. After almost 5 years of 
war, Lord Cornwallis surrendered in 
1781. From then until 1789 this coun- 
try was not a nation, but a set of small, 
independent States. The Continental 
Congress made calls upon the States for 
levies in proportion to the State’s as- 
sessed land valuation. Usually the 
States ignored the requests and there 
Were times when the U.S. Treasury did 
not have funds enough to pay even the 
Most reasonable Government expenses. 
Every State had a different tariff law and 
its own collector of customs, whose duty 
it was to collect tariffs against neighbor- 
ing States. 

New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut placed heavy duties on the most 
humble of products. Chicken peddlers 
from New Jersey queued up at the New 
York customhouse to have eggs counted, 
chickens weighed, duties paid, and clear- 
ance papers issued. Connecticut fire- 
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wood was measured; cabbages and tur- 
nips were appraised. Duties had to be 
paid on everything. 

It was the hope of ending this con- 
fusion that responsible men of the 13 
young nations called the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787. On March 4, 1789, 
the new Constitution put an end to the 
existing strife and organized the Gov- 
ernment for more orderly procedures, 
providing that: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, imposts and excises; 
* è * but all duties, imposts and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United 
States. 


The second statute passed by the new 
legislators was a law known as the Tariff 
Act of July 4, 1789. Four weeks later, 
July 31, the Fifth Act of Congress, signed 
by President George Washington and 
Vice President John Adams, was passed 
establishing customs districts and ports 
of entry, and providing for customs 
officers as well as for methods to be em- 
ployed in the collection of tariffs or 
duties. This was hailed by the press 
of the day as the “Second Declaration of 
Independence.” 

Thus, the U.S. Customs, a part of the 
Treasury Department, was one of the 
first administrative Government agen- 
cies to be created under the Constitu- 
tion—as a matter of fact antedating the 
establishment of the Treasury Depart- 
ment itself. 

For a long time the customs revenues 
were sufficient to pay the costs of our 
Federal Government. Even as late as 
1910 almost 60 percent of the cost of 
Government was paid for by this form 
of income. After this date the internal 
taxes levied on ‘corporation and indi- 
vidual incomes by the Federal Internal 
Revenue Service exceeded the revenue 
collected by customs. 

Customs laws are broadly divisible into 
two parts: First, the tariff or schedule 
of the rates of duty on commodities; and 
second, the administrative provisions. 
The rates of duty are either specific— 
based on weight, measure, or a count of 
the merchandise; ad valorem—based on 
the value of the goods; or compound— 
based on a mixture of the two, quantity 
and value. The administrative part of 
the Tariff Act provides the machinery 
for the collection of the revenue and the 
functions of the Bureau of Customs, 
Customs receipts for the first year under 
the new Constitution amounted to ap- 
proximately $244 million. During the 
first 10-year period of the new Union, 
the expense of collecting this revenue 
amounted to 4½ cents on every dollar 
collected, 

Today, over 173 years later, with the 
many complexities added to administer- 
ing the tariff; the quadrupling of the 
number of customs districts requiring 
more employees; and the more than 560- 
fold rise in customs collections—over 
$1.4 billion for fiscal year 1961; Customs 
has been able to reduce the early low 
operating cost to 4% cents for each dol- 
lar collected. 

Today, the Bureau of Customs must 
cope with an increasing amount of for- 
eign trade and travel. In fiscal year 1962 
there was an estimated $16 billion worth 
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of merchandise importations, and 160 
million people and 46 million vehicles 
crossed our borders. This flow of goods 
and persons must be checked not only 
for violations of health, agriculture, and 
immigration laws; Customs, in coopera- 
tion with other Federal agencies, must 
guard against the noxious plant, the in- 
sect pest, the disease carrier, the unlaw- 
ful immigrant. 

A big job has been assigned to our 
customs service in guarding our farflung 
borders. Judging from its past history, 
however, its future duties will be carried 
out with efficiency and dedication. 

New York made a big comeback in 
handling general cargo foreign trade last 
year when a total of 13,901,942 long tons 
of oceanborne exports and imports 
moved through the port. New York’s 
general cargo foreign trade in 1962 was 
7 percent above the 1961 level and 1.2 
percent above 1960. The gain reversed 
a downward trend, at least temporarily, 
in which New York has slipped from 
handling 32.6 percent of the Nation's 
general cargo foreign trade in 1953 to a 
low of 21.4 percent in 1961. Last year’s 
share was 22.6 percent of the national 
total of 61,588,350 tons. 

General cargo exports and imports are 
the items of cargo that determine the 
true activity of a port. This package 
cargo brings in the most revenue and 
provides the most labor for a port com- 
pared with bulk cargo which usually is 
of low value and is unloaded or loaded 
by mechanical means with little labor. 

The New York-New Jersey port is the 
Nation’s leading general cargo port. It 
is comparatively low in the national list 
in handling bulk cargoes. Such ports 
as Philadelphia and Baltimore which 
handle millions of tons of iron ore rank 
high in this respect. New York handles 
virtually no ore imports. Nevertheless, 
it handled a respectable 27,988,500 tons 
of bulk cargo, mostly petroleum, in 1962, 
a gain of 8.7 percent over the 25,739,145 
ies of bulk commodities handled in 

* 

Thus, the total movement of general 
and bulk cargo foreign trade through 
New York came to 41,890,442 tons last 
year, an 8.2 increase over the 38,733,257 
tons of 1961. The combined movement 
of general cargo and bulk for the entire 
United States for last year was 289,722,- 
525 tons, a gain of 7.8 percent over the 
268,637,149 tons handled in 1961, 

Consequently, the Port of New York 
handled 14.5 percent of the total na- 
tional foreign trade tonnage last 
compared with 14.4 percent in 1961. 

On August 1, 1964, the Bureau of 
Customs will be celebrating the 175th 
anniversary of the creation of the cus- 
toms service by the First Continental 
Congress. The month of August 1964 
will mark the culmination of 194 cen- 
turies of unbroken dedication to the 
advancement and protection of the 
American people by the Bureau of 
Customs. 

I want to particularly praise the in- 
spectors of customs who as enforcement 
officers are our first line of defense 
against the illicit introduction of contra- 
band into our country. These inspectors 
of customs act as the protectors of our 
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revenue, protectors of our security, and 
do a most commendable job under very 
trying circumstances. The record of 
these inspectors of customs reveal com- 
plete and wholehearted cooperation 
with many of our other law enforcement 


groups. 

I would also like to commend the U.S. 
Customs Inspectors’ Association of the 
Port of New York, an independent or- 
ganization, founded in 1893. This asso- 
ciation is the second oldest Federal 
employee organization and is an organi- 
zation comprised of members of the in- 
spection personnel in the port of New 
York. The association will celebrate the 
70th anniversary of its founding on No- 
vember 16, 1963, and in conjunction with 
the Retired U.S. Customs Inspectors’ As- 


sociation have declared this evening as 


the customs night in the port of New 
York. A dinner-dance to celebrate the 
occasion will be held in the grand ball- 
room of the Statler Hilton Hotel in New 
York and in attendance at this affair will 
be active members of the association, re- 
tired members of the association and 
friends of the U.S. Customs Service. 


Report on Mongolian People’s Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


oF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following report: 

REPORT ON MONGOLIAN PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC 
(By Dr. Norman P. Auburn, president, the 

University of Akron) 

With Sino-Soviet tension reaching a boil- 
ing point, the United States is missing a key 
listening post in Outer Mongolia. 

Failure to recognize this strategically lo- 
cated buffer state entirely surrounded by the 
U.S.S.R. and Red China may be depriving the 
State Department of important information. 

There certainly are compelling reasons why 
the State Department has not recommend- 
ed diplomatic recognition of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic. However, judging from 
what I learned on a recent trip to Mongolia, 
I hope our policy will be reviewed. 

Following up our previous visits to the 
USSR. in 1956, 1959, 1960, and 1962, my 
wife and I sought admission to Outer Mon- 
golia in June to observe what we could of 
life in the homeland of Khan. We 
hoped to learn at firsthand what the Rus- 
sians and Chinese are doing to woo this 


sparsely populated land of 600,000 square 


miles and 1,015,000 people. 

With China casting covetous eyes 6n south- 
east Asia as an outlet for its exploding pop- 
ulation, Mongolia must appear to Mao as a 
prize package, since it is so close at hand 
and has less than two persons per square 
mile. And with Russia worrying about 
China's encroachment into Siberia, Mongolla 
surely is a critical area for the U.S.S.R. 

Russia needs a satellite in the east to 
match its buffer satellites in Central Europe. 
This justifies the large foreign aid Moscow 
pours into Mongolia—the greatest aid per 
capita any country now receives. 

Meanwhile, China tries to match Russian 
aid by furnishing skilled labor battalions to 
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help Mongolia transform itself from a land 
of nomad herders to an agricultural-in- 
dustrial state. 

My wife and I joined 12 other countrymen 
in June as members of the first American 
tourist group ever admitted to Mongolia. 

We were received by Juulchin, the official 
government tourist agency, when we touched 
down June 18 In a Russian-built but Mongol- 
operated Ilyushin-14 at the airport serving 
the capital city of Ulan Bator. During our 
11-day stay we traveled thousands of miles 
by plane, bus, jeep, horse, and camel. We 
visited, in addition to the capital, the cities 
of Khujiirt and Arbay Kheer; dairy and 
stock farms; a large irrigated collective farm 
at Karakorum, the ancient headquarters of 
Genghis Khan; camel and sheep stations at 
Bogdo Suma at the edge of the Gobi. Our 
deepest penetration was by jeep into the 
Gobi itself, close to the Red China border at 
Inner Mongolia. 

What outward evidence does the American 
tourist see of Sino-Soviet tension? Frank- 
ly, very little. The Russian technicians who 
are aiding the Mongols don't mix with the 
Chinese skilled laborers—the so-called Blue 
Ants. 

In June, the Blue Ants were hard to find. 
We noticed them building four- and five- 
story apartments in Ulan Bator and string- 
ing telegraph wires along the gravel road to 
a machine tractor station 60 kilometers 
northeast of Ulan Bator. We met a few in 
the capital's new department store and at 
the cinema. . 

But the Mongolian oficials played down 
their presence. Whenever we asked if a 
group which looked like Blue Ants were Chi- 
nese, the reply was: “No, they are Mongols.” 

Yet we saw and photographed the Chinese 
school in Ulan Bator and glimpsed several 
high-fenced compounds filled with wooden 
huts on the outskirts of the city. These 
probably were Chinese living quarters be- 
cause Mongols prefer to live in their dome- 
shaped, felt-covered tents, known as yurts. 

Our hosts were eager to cite evidence of 
the help they received from the Soviet 
Union and its European satellites. They 
pointed out Russian-designed powerplants, 
Russian-made buses, cars and jeeps; Rus- 
sian machine tools; their highly prized 
Czech-built and Czech-furnished hotel; the 
Russian caviar, vodka, and candy on our 
dinner table; the Estonian shortwave radios 
in our rooms. 

But we discovered Chinese-bullt machin- 
ery at the new irrigation station in Karako- 
rum; Chinese canned frult and bottled min- 
eral water in the state stores; Chinese 
thermos jugs, table linen and pencils in the 
department stores; Chinese tires on cars and 
jeeps. 

Mongolia leans toward Russian and away 
from China today, Judging from these ob- 
servations: 

1. The school and university system is 
closely patterned after the Russian. 

2. The collective and state farms are very 
similar to Russia's. Mongolia apparently has 
rejected the Chinese commune system. 

3. The machine tractor station northeast 
of Ulan Bator is a ringer for several we 
visited in Russia and the tractors, machine 
tools and equipment there are Russian 
made. 

4. Merchandising methods and procedures 
in the new department store in Ulan. Bator 
ape the Russian. 

5. The Sukhe Bator Square in Ulan Bator, 
with its tomb holding the casketed remains 
of the Mongolian heroes—Sukhe Bator and 
Choibalsan—is practically a replica of Mos- 
cow's Red Square. 

6. Juulchin itself is similar to the Russian 
Intourist organization. Our treatment as 
visitors reminded us of the heavyhanded 
restrictions imposed by the Russians in 1956 
when Khrushchey allowed American visitors 
to penetrate Joe Stalin’s Iron Curtain. 
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Juulchin was very concerned about ple- 
tures—we must not take “bad” photographs, 
but only “good” ones which depict the ma- 
terial p of Mongolia. How reminis- 
cent of the U.S.S.R. some years ago. 

7. Modern apartment buildings in Ulan 
Bator are quite similar to the new ones in 
Moscow, Kiev, Irkutsk and Khabarovsk, ex- 
cept that the Mongolian structures rise only 
four or five stories. 

8. Mongolia’s treatment of its Buddhist 
lamas is similar to the Kremlin’s policy 
about religion. Premier Tsedenbal’s gov- 
ernment has eased its pressure on Chief 
Lama Gombojab and his 100-member mon- 
astery at Gandan in Ulan Bator and at 
Erdeni-Dzuu in Karakorum. While the peo- 
ple are urged to disregard religious cere- 
monies, they are not forbidden to attend 
such services and to worship at the temples. 

9. Juulchin authorities eagerly pointed 
out to us a large sign in the hills above Ulan 
Bator which read: “Long live the friendship 
between the people of Mongolia and Russia.” 

10. The Mongolian armed forces use Rus- 
sian equipment, including Russian airplanes. 

The present cordiality with the Soviet 
Union may have been forced upon the 
Mongols as a lesser of two evils. Our hosts 
constantly reminded us of the ruthless man- 
ner in which the Manchus had ruled Mon- 
golia for several centuries after they con- 
quered Genghis Khan's successors. They 
may now fear Mao more than Khrushchev. 

Moreover, the Mongols still distrust the 
Chinese, remembering that before Mongolia’s 
independence in 1924 Chinese merchants and 
traders practically owned the country, lock, 
stock,and herds. Chinese entrepreneurs had 
enacted heavy mortgages on the country’s 
sole economic assets—its horses, cattle, sheep. 
and camels—as payment for Chinese con- 
sumer 

But we got the feeling that Premier Y. 
Tsedenbal would like eventually to copy 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia and act with 
greater independence toward Russia. Here 
are straws in the wind: 

Item: Rector N. Sodnom, of the Mongo- 
lian State University, readily admitted to me 
that his institution was staffed by Russian 
professors when it was started in 1942. But 
now, Professor Sodnom told me, he has only 
15 Russians on his faculty of 190. Although 
this distinguished physicist got his post- 
graduate education at Moscow State Univer- 
sity, his policy is to replace every Russian 
professor with a Mongol as soon as the Mon- 
gol is qualified. Significantly, he now has 
no Chinese professors on his teaching staff. 
He is eager to visit America and establish 
some exchange professorships. 

Item: Desperate as it is for skilled man- 
power, Mongolia will not allow Russians or 
Chinese to become Mongol citizens. The 
Blue Ants are required to return to Red 
China at the end of their labor tour of duty, 
even if they would prefer to stay in Mon- 
golia. 

Item: The Mongolian Foreign Office seems 
to run its own show. An episode, with in- 
ternational implications, which occurred 
during our visit, was handled expeditiously 
by the Foreign Office whieh did not seek 
counsel from Moscow. 

Item: The Mongols are proud of their 
membership in the United Nations and 
hopeful of early diplomatic recognition by 
the United States. 

Item: Mongolia is striving to build up a 
balanced economy so as to be less dependent 
upon Sino-Soviet aid. It is attempting to 
leapfrog from a land of nomadic herdsmen 
to a modern state based upon agriculture, 
stock raising, and light industry. 

To do them justice, we must report that 
the have made considerable prog- 
ress in a relatively short time, Until recently 
these ruddy-skinned, black-haired, stocky 
people lived exactly as their forefathers had 
in the days of Genghis Khan, moving about 
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with their herds and flocks to new grazing 
areas, 

Now more herders are tending fields of 
grain and hay as well as cattle and sheep. 
Now many nomads are leaving their port- 
able yurts behind and settling in such cities 
as Ulan Bator, Choibalsan, and Tsetserlig, 
learning new arts and crafts, Now all chil- 
dren are getting at least 8 years of schooling. 

As this process continues Mongolia will 
be able to sustain a much larger population. 
Irrigated fields will feed many more people 
and livestock. 

China will continue to look covetously at 
the vast, still underdeveloped land. Russia 
will want to protect its Siberian hinterland 
from Chinese encroachment. 

In the 13th century, the Mongolians under 
Genghis Khan conquered most of the then 
known world, from the Danube to Peiping. 
After their short-lived triumph, they existed 
as vassals of the Manchus for several hundred 
years. Now, once again, their star is rising. 

The Mongols of today pose no threat to 
World peace. They won't again overrun 
China and Asia on the backs of their sturdy 
horses. 

But their geographical position puts them 
at a very sensitive and strategic 
area where Russia and China may one day 
come to blows. 

Mongolia bears watching. 


Safety of Atomic Power Reactors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
development of electrical generating 
Plants through the fission of the atom 
promises to be the greatest peacetime 
application of this great new scientific 
discovery. 

The meaning of this new source of 
energy to mankind cannot be estimated. 
The degree of a nation’s progress and its 
standard of living rests upon its access 
to—and its capacity to use—energy. 

Today our standard of living rests 
upon billions of kilowatts of electricity 
derived from the use of gas, oil, and coal. 
The time will come when oil and gas 
deposits will fail and even the immense 
deposits of coal may diminish in size and 
Quality. Long before that time a supple- 
Mental source of energy will be needed to 
Serve the teeming millions of the earth’s 
People. That source has been discovered 
in the energy released through the split- 
ting of the atom. 

It has been one of the primary objec- 
tives of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy to bring atomic electric energy 
into a position of feasibility from a tech- 
nological standpoint and competitiveness 
from an economic standpoint. 

Today we have proven technological 
feasibility and we are on the verge of 
our goal of economic competitiveness. 

Three great reactors will be started 
soon. One will be built in the New Eng- 
land area by a consortium of electric 
utilities and two in southern California. 
One of the California reactors will be 
built by the Los Angeles Light & Power 
Co., a publicly owned utility, and the 
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other California reactor will be built by 
the privately owned Southern California 
Edison Co., and the San Diego Gas & 
Electric Co. 

One of the problems in the advent of 
atomic produced electricity is the fear 
which has been inspired in people’s 
minds by the explosions of atomic weap- 
ons. It is difficult to overcome this fear 
because it is based on an instinctive fear 
caused by the great destructiveness of 
these fearful weapons. People associate 
in their minds an atomic reactor with an 
atomic weapon. Although both devices 
use atomic fission, they are completely 
different in design and function. One 
might as well compare a raging fire in a 
high octane gasoline refinery with the 
controlled use of gasoline in our family 
automobile. 

In order to dispel the fears of people 
who live near the site of an atomic reac- 
tor, it is necessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to carefully evaluate each reac- 
tor design before approving its safety. 
The geographical site must also meet 
drastic requirements for safety. ‘The 
atomic energy law specifically provides 
for an independent committee of scien- 
tists and technicians who are skilled in 
all facets of atomic technology. This 
advisory committee on reactor safety 
functions on each proposed reactor. 
Their independent approval must be on 
record before an atomic reactor can be 
constructed and operated. Public hear- 
ings must be held in each reactor site 
area and public and private citizens must 
be allowed to protest if they so choose. 
In the opinion of the Congress, such pre- 
cautions and procedures adequately pro- 
tect the public safety. 

Notwithstanding the protecting pro- 
visions of the Atomic Energy Act and 
their procedures, it is also necessary for 
each utility that proposes to construct 
and operate an atomic reactor to realize 
that they have a public obligation to in- 
form and educate the citizens of the 
nearby area. It is their responsibility 
to bring the facts to the attention of the 
citizens of each reactor area through 
the use of all public means of commu- 
nication. When this informative and 
educational responsibility is discharged 
properly, opposition based on ignorance 
or misinformation usually disappears. 

The Southern California Edison Co. 
and the San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 
have recognized their informative and 
educational responsibilities in the Camp 
Pendleton area where they plan to con- 
struct a great atomic reactor to supply 
electricity for the people of southern 
California. In the ensuing months they 
will bring to the citizens in the nearby 
areas the thrilling story of the peace- 
time use of the atom. Through lectures, 
printed material and demonstration 
models and devices, they will establish 
the facts in relation to their atomic 
powerplant. They will demonstrate the 
safety of their project and they will ex- 
plain the miracle of this new great 
source of energy which will serve the 
people of southern California in the 
years to come safely and dependably and 
without contribution to the smog pollu- 
tants usually dispelled into the air by 
fossil fuel fired plants. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I append to my remarks an article 
entitled “Safety of Nuclear Plants.” 
This article comes from the offices of the 
Southern California Edison Co. and is 
informative, educational, and factual: 

SAFETY oy NUCLEAR POWERPLANTS 


Since nuclear power was first introduced 
to the world in the form of a devastating 
bomb, it is not surprising that this mental 
association has been carried over to the 
peacetime uses of atomic energy in the minds 
of those who are either uninformed or 
misinformed. 

These people are highly susceptible to the 
scare propaganda currently being spread by 
a small but highly vocal group of people 
who, for unknown reasons, are seeking to 
block installation of nuclear lants 
throughout the country. In this area, both 
Edison and the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power are now the target of their 
attacks. 

Much of the opposition has centered 
around the issue of safety. Here, then, are 
the facts: 

Commercial nuclear powerplants have a 
perfect safety record. In fact, some 250 
nuclear reactors of all kinds have been built 
in the last 20 years, and there has never been 
a single accident resulting in injury to the 
public. 

The only fatalities resulting from a nu- 
clear reactor accident in this country oc- 
curred in the case of workers at a research 
facility in Idaho, which was not equipped 
with the shielding and other automatic safe- 
guards provided in a commercial power- 
plant—and even here, there was no injury 
to the public. 

Considering accidents of all types ranging 
from sprained ankles to radiation exposure, 
the accident record for the nuclear industry 
has been less than half of the general in- 
dustrial averages. 

The pressurized water reactor—the type to 
be used at Edison’s San Onofre Nuclear 
Generating Station—is particularly safe be- 
cause it has an inherent tendency to shut 
itself down when there is an abnormal tem- 
perature condition. Three major nuclear 
powerplants of this type already are in op- 
eration—one 24 miles from New York City, 
another 26 miles from Pittsburgh. Also, 28 
U.S. Navy submarines and 4 surface ves- 
sels are operating successfully with pressur- 
ized water systems. 

There is, of course, absolutely no possi- 
bility of a nuclear explosion at the San 
Onofre plant because the fuel would contain 
only 3.5 percent of U™ atoms—as com- 
pared with approximately 90 percent required 
for simultaneous fission. 

As for radioactive emissions from the 
plant, they would add so little to the radio- 
activity already in our atmosphere as to be 
inconsequential. Specifically, air discharged 
from the plant would contain less than one- 
twentieth of the radioactive content per- 
mitted by stringent safety regulations of the 
AEC and State department of public health. 
Water discharged from the plant would con- 
tain less than one one-hundreths of the al- 
lowable level of radioactive materials. 

A person living near the plant site would 
inhale less radioactivity from the plant in an 
entire year than he would receive by having 
a single chest X-ray. Air emitted from the 
stack would be monitored continuously, with 
instruments so sensitive that the radioactiv- 
ity from a luminous dial watch would be 
sufficient to close the valves and prevent 
further release, 

The San Onofre containment system would 
include four barriers, one inside the other, 
to prevent any possible accidental escape of 
radioactive fission products—the final bar- 
rier being the huge steel sphere, 140 feet in 
diameter, designed to contain the entire vol- 
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ume of steam and water within the system 
if it were suddenly released. 

We know this proposed plant is perfectly 
safe—safer, in fact, than many other kinds 
of industrial plants. 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, “No 
Nhus Is Ghood Nhus,” says Art Hoppe 
from Washington and from New York 
“A Crisis Is Missing.” 

I hope the readers of the CONGRESSION- 
AL Recorp will read the following articles 
and note in particular Mr. Hoppe’s de- 
scription of the annual strange sacrifice: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Aug. 27, 1963] 
THE STRANGE RELIGION OF THE SOLONS 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Washincron.—I have compiled another 
chapter in my work, “Strange Native Cus- 
toms in Washington and Other Savage 
Lands.“ But I hesitate to publish it for 
fear my fellow anthropologists will hoot me 
down as a charlatan. Nor could I blama 
them. The conclusion is unbelievable. 

For I had the extreme good fortune to ob- 
serve with my own civilized eyes the Weird 
Annual Foreign Aid Sacrifice of the Solons, 
one of the many indigenous native tribes of 
Washington and one of the most primitive. 

This strange sacrifice is held each sum- 
mer, concurrent with the hop harvest, in 
the Solons’ well-guarded compound atop 
the strategic heights of Capitol Hill. The 
rites last many days. They begin when the 
Kennedys, a numerous tribe dwelling in the 
flatlands, offer the Solons the victim, which 
is always called “Foreign Aid.” 

What happens next is perhaps more remi- 
niscent of “death of a thousand cuts” as 
practiced by the Blackfoot, the Sioux and 
the Hottentots of West Madagascar. But 
more bloodcurdling. 

Foreign aid is first sent to one end of the 
compound where the Representatives or 
lower class natives dance furiously around it 
for days, waiving mystic papers and shouting 
unintelligible imprecations. Then at last, 
when the tribe has worked itself into a savage 
rage, comes the bloody climax. Each native 
makes a cut in the victim, the size of the 
cut depending upon the native’s stature 
among his fellows. 

While this occurs, the Kennedys and their 
allies in State, AID, and other minor tribes, 
dance around the base of the Hill. And as 
each cut is made, they moan or scream aloud 
in simulated agony. This continues until all 
the natives are exhausted and the victim near 
expiration. 

But, unlike among the Hottentots, the vic- 
tim is never killed. Instead, its limp form is 
carried to the other end of the compound 
where the Senators, who are apparently 
chosen for their advanced age, quietly restore 
it until it is almost as good as new. They 
then give it back in solemn ceremonies to the 
Kennedys, who invariably express their grati- 
tude to all solonsin general. The compound 
then remains quiet for another year. 

Now, any anthropologist familiar with 
stone age cultures will agree there are few 
surprises in the rites themselyes. What 
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staggers the imagination is the reason for 
the rites. 

For the liturgy is invariably the same. The 
cuts are made to appease the native deity, 
who is called the voter, and who_dwells in a 
nirvana called the ts and whom 
the solons believe to be unalterably opposed 
to foreign aid. 

But, the anthropologist will ask, if the 
voter in the grassroots does oppose foreign 
aid, would he be appeased by the same 
meaningless rites year after year, if he had 
a grain of sense? Which means the entire 
rite is merely a demonstration of the solon's 
faith in the stupidity of the voter. And who- 
ever heard of a tribe that worshipped stu- 
pidity? 

Oh, I'll be laughed out of the Explorers’ 
Club. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 28, 
1963] 


ONE or Our Crises Is MISSING 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


NEW Tonk —I hurried breathlessly up here, 
of course, to bring you an up-to-the-minute 
report from the United Nations on efforts to 
avert the impending war between Syria and 
Israel. And while I certainly don’t want to 
make you any more nervous than you al- 
ready are, duty compels me to report objec- 
tively my findings on this crisis. 

And my main finding is that I can't find it. 

I know it was around here somewhere last 
Friday. It was page 1 in all the press. Syria 
was shooting at Israel. Israel was shooting 
at Syria. Troops were massing. The Security 
Council was called into emergency session. 
And war was undoubtedly imminent. 

So it was unarguably a very large crisis. 
And I’m sure it couldn't have gotten lost. I 
think probably it’s just been misplaced. 

I do hope Mr. U Thant will remember to 
check the downstairs broom closest. That’s 
where things always seem to wind up at our 
house. 

Actually, the first inkling I had that it was 
missing was Monday morning when I arrived 
at the gates of the U.N., pencil and notebook 
in hand, and asked the policeman what he, 
as an average American, thought of the crisis. 

“Which crisis?” he said. 

“The Syria-Israel crisis,” I sald, 

“So what else is new?” he said. 

Trying to conceal my concern, I hurried 
to the delegate’s lounge. But it wasn't 
there. f 

The crisis there, if I’ve got it straight, was 
how close to the garage ramp in the base- 
ment one’s assigned parking stall should be 
if one is higher on the protocol list than 
one’s colleague, not to mention a more minor 
crisis on how many rocks one should receive 
if one is having a martini on the rocks. 

But one gentleman did say he thought the 
crisis I was looking for would turn up the 
next afternoon because the Security Council 
had called an emergency meeting to discuss 
it. “Or, maybe,” he said, pausing, “that’s 
the Jordan-Israel crisis. Frankly, I tend to 
get the two confused a bit lately.” 

I checked the corridors on the U.N. office 
building. 

But it wasn't there either. The U.N. staff 
workers hurrying by did, it is true, look wor- 
ried. But no more worried than they usually 
look. And over at the U.S, mission, our State 
Department Foreign Service officers looked 
unworried. But no more unworried than 
they usually look. 

I did find one fellow who definitely re- 
called seeing the crisis in the Security Coun- 
cil on Friday. He said the Council was told 
that Israel and Syria had negotiated a tem- 
porary cease-fire agreement to observe their 
permanent cease-fire agreement and the 
Council had issued “an urgent message“ to 
both sides saying this was a good idea pend- 
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ing a full report from the head of the U.N. 
truce mission, Gen. Odd Bull. 

I think this is a red herring. 

So I never did find the crisis, and I think 
it just proves the world is getting more and 
more nonchalant crisiswise every day. And 
that, if you ask me, is a real crisis. 

But, anyway, don't worry about the Syria- 
Israel crisis itself. I'm sure itll turn up 
again. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 29, 
1963] 
No Nuus Is GHoop NHus 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasHIncton.—After days of agonizing ap- 
praisal, our State Department appears to 
have at last come up with a clear-cut moral 
policy for dealing with the Vietnam crisis: 
We're going to try to overthrow that dis- 
credited civilian dictatorship in order to in- 
stall a forceful military dictatorship so that 
we can get on with the business of saving 
the South Vietnamese from dictatorship. 

I think that’s a great moral policy we've 
got there, all right. But so far we've been 
having a little trouble stirring up a military 
coup. I guess it's part of the basic problem 
we've faced in South Vietnam for years: We 
just can't get the Vietnamese Army to fight. 

But I'm confident the policy will succeed 
eventually. After all, it worked admirably 
in nearby West Vhtnnng, the nation on 
which I’m the leading expert because I made 
it up. 

It was in the ninth year of President Ngo 
Mahn Ngo's lightning campaign to wipe out 
the dread Vietharians. At first the war had 
gone poorly because the Vhtnnngians were 
uncivilized heathens, who didn't realize it 
was good for them to die for West Vhtnnng. 

But through a herculean effort involving 
billions of dollars and thousands of U.S. 
troops we slowly, over the years, managed to 
drag these backward people up to a decent, 
civilized condition. You could tell because 
they were all fighting with each other. The 
Buddhists, the students, the secret police. It 
seemed every group in Vhtnnng was fighting. 

Every group, of course, but the Loyal Royal 
Army. 

The Loyal Royal troops, as they had for 


years, went on lying in their trenches, strum- 


ming their hookahs, and composing sad love 
songs. And while the army sat in its 
trenches, the Vietnarians sat in the jungle 
and the people sat in concentration camps. 

Indeed, civilization got so widespread that 
our CIA approached Gen. Sher Mahn. 
“Mac,” said the CIA, “if you'd care to seek 
the Presidency, we could promise you the 
support of democratic-loving peoples every- 
where, plus 52 tanks and 2 infantry divi- 
sions.” 

“U.S. troops?” inquired Gen. Sher Mahn. 
“No,” said the CIA, shocked. “You know we 
cannot interfere in the domestic affairs of 
a sovereign nation. Loyal Army 
troops.” “What are you, some kind of nut?” 
said Gen. Sher Mahn. For it's a wise gen- 
eral who knows his own troops. 

But civilization kept spreading and finally 
seven people were hurt. The Loyal Royal 
Army, which never could stand the sight of 
blood, was so unnerved that it rose from its 
trenches to the man, overthew President Ngo 
Mahn Ngo, and installed Gen. Sher Mahn, 
who, through a “Great Leap Backward,” 
managed to uncivilize everybody in 11 weeks 
and restore order. And the war effort con- 
tinued. For another 72 years. 

So I've got confidence in our State De- 
partment's policy. If Mr. Diem's regime gets 
any more violent, I'm sure the army will 
overthrow him. As anybody who's observed 
the army’s fighting spirit will tell you, it’s 
the greatest force for nonviolence in the 
world today. 
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From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 30, 
1963] 
THe SPIRIT oF Prorest—1963 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WasnHincton.—The civil rights leaders are 
s0 very proud and happy about their march 
on Washington. It was, they say, so huge, so 
moving, sọ orderly, so disciplined. And. 
truly, it was. But let me try to tell you how 
It was with me. 

On the day of the march, there was a sense 
of newness in the air. The heart of the city 
had been closed to traffic and it seemed like 
a Sunday morning. Thousands of people 
were coming from far away solely because of 
an issue, And it was . to think that 
there were still that many in our modern 
society who cared that much. 

So I walked in the freshness down past the 
White House to the Washington Monument, 
where we were all to assemble, feeling good. 

And there, to show that I cared too, I 
bought from a sidewalk vendor one of the 
large lapel pins everyone was wearing. On 
its enameled front was a drawing of a black 
hand clasping a white one. And on its shiny 
back was the legend: “‘New—oderless-non- 
toxic." 

So we stood on the grass in the warm sun, 
T and the people who had come so far, while 
over the loudspeakers the singers sang at us 
find the leaders spoke at us, And one of us 
talked to each other. 

From the headquarters tent, they began 
passing out the placards. There must haye 
been 10,000 of them, all neatly lithographed, 
each bearing one of 15 officially approved 
slogans, such as: We march for jobs for all.“ 

“If you want a sign, please step up.“ urged 
a young man, And the people who had come 
so far stepped up and were handed their 
officially approved signs. 

“Do you all have programs?“ said a busy 
lady in white. And she made sure the people 
who had come so far each had a printed 
mimeographed program with a map showing 
them which way to march and instructions 
on how to behave properly. 

Then, promptly on schedule at 11:30, the 
people who had come so far began walking 
down Constitution Avenue as the map di- 
rected, not toward the Capitol where their 
Congressmen were in session, but in the op- 
posite direction to the Lincoln Memorial. 
For their leaders had decided not to jeopard- 
ize the civil rights bill by angering the 
Congressmen. 

So I and the people who had come so far 
Walked down the street, our backs to the 
Capitol, a few singing the old songs like “We 
Shall Not Be Moved,” but most of us silent. 
There was no one on the curbs to cheer. And 
afterward, through the long, hot afternoon 
we stood in front of the stolid memorial 
while they sang at us and spoke at us—of 
“equality” and “justice” all, it seemed, in 
OMfictally approved words. 

Then, in the evening. thousands upon 
thousands of people who had come so far 
went home, 

So the civil rights leaders are understand- 
ably proud and happy. They issued their 
call and the people came by the thousands 
upon thousands. Yet through diligent or- 
Eanization and scruplous planning they man- 
aged to stage this mass protest against in- 
justice without offending anyone. 

I suppose this is necessary, but I am sad, I 
had such high hopes and I came away 50 sad, 
I und it sad to live in a society where a man 
demanding individual freedom must march 
into battle under a Uthographed banner, 

carrying a mimeéographéd map and shouting 
an officially approved slogan. 

And I feel deeply that in some way I don't 
Quite understand, the people who came so 
far were betrayed. 
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Public Opinion Poll 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I sent out some 23,500 questionnaires 
into the 18 counties of my congressional 
district in order to gather thev iews of 
my constituents on several important 
issues. Every 10th name was taken from 
the telephone directories of the larger 
cities and towns, and every 5th name 
was taken from the directories of the 
smaller towns and rural communities. 
The questionnaires, therefore, reached 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 
There was about a 20 percent return of 
the questionnaires sent, which is consid- 
ered to be a good response. Many were 


Do you favor 


1. Reducing Fedora] income taxes only with a substantial reduction in Federal 
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taxos to cover the cost 
Federal aid to education? _..__ 
Continuin 5 fore! cign ald program? 
A Dome 
The ent food ora! in Laie m for agricu)tu 
The gradual enna ER © 
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Peace Corps to work on local 55 projects?. — = 
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r Mmana 
8. Do you upprove of the way President Kennedy has handled the Cuban situation? 
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returned with additional comments and 
letters, 

The questions presented were simple, 
direct, and to the point, even though 
in some cases it was difficult to answer 
by a straight yes or no. The responses 
I received was most gratifying. 

This questionnaire poll clearly indi- 
cates that the people of the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa are rather 
conservative in their thinking. In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that 
only 28 percent of those answering the 
questionnaires approved of the way in 
which President Kennedy handled the 
Cuban situation; only 21 percent ap- 
praised the Kennedy administration as 
good in handling domestic affairs; and 
only 19 percent appraised the admin- 
istration’s record as being good in for- 
eign affairs. 

The following questions were pre- 
sented, and the answers tabulated in 
percentages, as follows: 


Percent 
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9: How would you appraise the Kennedy administration thus fur? 


ta) In domestic affuirs?. 
(b) In foreign affairs? 


Percent 


Worrisome Flaws in Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
clude an editorial appearing in the San 
Diego (Calif.) Union on August 29, en- 
titled “Pact for National Suicide?” This 
editorial points up some of the flaws in 
the proposed test ban treaty that are 
causing many thinking Americans to 
take a second look at the so-called first 
step. The proposed treaty is more of a 
blueprint for a world government under 
the United Nations, with an international 
army under the United Nations to en- 
force the edicts and injunctive processes 


of the International Court of Justice, 
which will be charged with the interpre- 
tation of the treaty, than it is a test ban 
treaty. 
The editorial follows: 
WORRISOME FLAWS IN TREATY 


The limited nuclear test ban treaty has 
been discussed for several weeks. The hear- 
ings in the Senate have developed that it 
is an imprecise document and that military 
and scientific experts are in disagreement as 
to the acceptability of the risks to our 
security, which all admit it does contain. 

The testimony, or at least that which has 
been made public, has developed the follow- 
ing significant points and questions: 

1. The treaty was hurriedly and badly 
written. Though the United States had dis- 
cussed a nuclear treaty at Geneva for years, 
we evidently were unprepared for the sudden 
Soviet Union acceptance of a limited ban 
which provides no means of control or in- 
spection regarding secret developments and 
preparations. 

2. The degree of differences in the mili- 
tary and scientific evaluations of its elfect 
on our security have shaken Congress. No 
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military enthusiasm for the treaty has been 
expressed; only reluctant acceptance in some 
cases and outspoken opposition in others. 

3. The insistence by military leaders on 
additional safeguards, beyond the pledges of 
the treaty, that this country will not 
diminish its nuclear power or restrict de- 
velopment, at least under the handicaps or 
limitations imposed by the treaty, reflect a 
lack of confidence in our national leader- 
ship. 

4. No believable or satisfying argument 
has been advanced in the hearings as to 
why the Communists desired the treaty at 
this time, and that they have changed and 
are not merely engaged in a deceit based on 
our gullibility. 

5. The United States may have tied its 
hands in case of war, by agreeing to prohibit 
nuclear explosions in the atmosphere unless 
the treaty is abrogated after 3 months’ notice. 
Could a quick conventional war upon our 
allies be waged without this country’s being 
able to exert its nuclear power, upon which 
its major defense rests? 

6. Experts seemed to agree that the So- 
viet Union has an advantage in large nu- 
clear bombs, and that by underground test- 
ing permitted by the treaty, they can catch 
up with us in small and medium yield 
weapons. 

7. The Soviet Union, by agreeing to a test 
ban treaty while holding an advantage in 
large nuclear weapons, has the means secretly 
to convert space to military purposes by 
orbiting huge military space stations that 
could bring every inch of this country un- 
der direct threat. 

8. The Senate virtually was subjected to 
legislative blackmail by the administration 
in having other nations sign the treaty be- 
fore it ever became a valid document by 
ratification. The United States now is in a 
position that no matter how ill-conceived or 
ill-advised the treaty might be, its rejection 
would be damaging to our prestige and 
could lead to serious consequences with the 
Soviet Union. 

However, Adm. Arleigh Burke, former 
Chief of Naval Operations, after giving secret 
testimony, publicly said the treaty repre- 
sented a step backward in our defenses and 
insisted that the Senate should reject it. 

No real meaning in relation to our secu- 
rity can be imparted by such a treaty, he 
said, without the dismantling of nuclear 
test facilities, confirmed by unlimited in- 
spection, and to that the Russians will never 
agree. 

The treaty seems to be an article of faith 
more than one of certainty. The intentions 
of the Communists must be read into the 
wording—and how you read them deter- 
mines the worth of the treaty. 

Subsequent to signing the treaty, the So- 
viet Government, in answering accusations 
of Red China, insisted that the treaty “per- 
petuated the liquidation” of America’s nu- 
clear advantage. 

Summarizing recorded opposition to the 
test ban treaty would seem to present the 
conclusion that— 

If a desire for military advantage or for 
the neutralization of our nuclear power, 
more than a sincere desire for peace, moti- 
vated the Soviet Union, and given the Com- 
munist practice of intrigue and duplicity, 
the treaty, If accepted on its face, could be- 
come a document of committing suicide—by 
us. 
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No. 4— Michigan: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to set before the members of 
this House, more particularly the Mich- 
igan congressional delegation, some in- 
teresting information about gambling 
in that State and how Michigan has per- 
mitted and allowed crime syndicates to 
take over a big tax-free business. 

Last year, Michigan’s pari-mutuel 
turnover came to $120 million from 
which the State legally received about 
$9 million in revenue. However, this 
small amount represents only a portion 
of the real story of gambling in that 
State. 

Using the figures presented to the Mc- 
Clellan Committee, some $2.2 billion can 
be allocated as Michigan's share of the 
total national off-track betting turn- 
over last year. Organized crime has 
been strong and healthy in that State 
since Prohibition, and gambling offers 
an even better source of funds to bank- 
roll syndicate operations than did boot- 
legging. 

This, Mr. Speaker, might come as a 
shocking surprise to the Michigan con- 
gressional delegation but it is estimated 
that illegal gambling in that State could 
be as high as 84½ billion a year. The 
crime syndicates in Michigan are making 
more out of bluenosed government at- 
titudes about gambling than they ever 
made out of the Canadian whisky trade 
during the bootleg era. Michigan has 
truly become a gamblers’ paradise—a 
haven for the crime syndicates. 

Mr. Speaker, on the basis of the above 
figures, the gross profits to the gambling 
syndicates—10 percent of the total 
take—may amount to nearly $500 mil- 
lion a year in Michigan. Even after 
footing the necessary bills for law en- 
forcement corruption, there is plenty 
of money left to finance every criminal 
scheme in the book. 

The State of Michigan is paying a 
steep price for the foolishness and blind- 
ness of those who refuse to recognize and 
control the natural human urge to gam- 
ble. Only when we wake up to the need 
for government control and regulation 
of gambling will the great majority of 
the people of Michigan cease to be the 
unwilling consorts of crime. Only when 
we enact a national lottery will we bring 
to an end the filthy ramifications of 
underworld activities and pump into our 
Government Treasury over $10 billion a 
year which now is siphoned off by the 
crime syndicates. When are we going 
to wipe out hypocrisy and become realis- 
tic about this entire gambling problem? 
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No Tass Wanted Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
almost every day one learns of another 
activity undertaken by the Federal Gov- 
ernment which is controlling more and 
more the lives of all its citizens. I sup- 
pose, therefore, it should come as no 
surprise that an agency of our Goyern- 
ment is now starting a market news sery- 
ice over a nationwide leased-wire tele- 
type network, selling its output to 
commercial subscribers. While the type 
of information to be disseminated by 
the Department of Agriculture may be 
innocuous—although even this is dif- 
cult to believe in view of the activities 
of the Department earlier this year in 
trying to force the wheat referendum 
vote—I share the apprehension which 
has been expressed that such action will 
establish a dangerous precedent. I was 
much impressed with the following edi- 
torial appearing in the State Journal of 
Lansing, Mich., on August 31 covering 
this subject and commend it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

No Tass WANTED HERE 

Representative Crate Hosmer, Republican 
of California, recently introduced in Con- 
gress a bill to prohibit departments, agen- 
cies and instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government from participating in activities 
which are in competition with private news 
services engaged in dissemination of news 
and other information. ‘ 

A great many Americans doubtless were 
surprised to learn that a Member of Congress 
felt there was a need for such a law. 

The fact is, however, that one department 
of the Federal Government already has en- 
tered the business of collecting and dissemi- 
nating news in competition with private 
news services. 

On August 1, the Department of Agricul- 
ture started selling its market news service 
over a nationwide leased-wire teletype cir- 
cuit to commercial subscribers. 

The American Newspaper Publishers Asso- 
ciation properly filed a petition with the 
Federal Communications Commission July 
22 seeking to forestall the Federal Govern- 
ment's entry into the news wire business, A 
petition also was filed by a privately-owned 
market news service with which the Agri- 
culture Department news service is in direct 
competition with all the advantages of the 
Department's taxpayer-financed resources. 

The FCC on July 30 denied the ANPA's pe- 
tition, stating that “the principal allegation 
contained in the petitions go to the propri- 
ety of the furnishing of market news infor- 
mahon Py 5 Department of Agricul- 

e and as such are not cognizable by the 
Commission.” J 

The ANPA protested against Government 
going into the news wire field on the grounds 
that under our concept of freedom it Is Im- 
proper for the Government to engage in the 
business of news gathering and dissemina- 
tion and noted that such a government op- 
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eration can too easily become a propaganda 
agency. 

It was further argued that Government 
should not engage in any enterprise in com- 
petition with existing private ownership 
which is able to provide satisfactory service 
and that future expansion of the Agriculture 
Department market news service could easily 
lead to a complete national news wire in di- 
rect competition with the Associated Press 
and United Press International, : 

The ANPA also pointed out that American 
taxpayers should not be expected to pay 
for mews wire services to anyone. 

Some Americans may see no ominous 
significance in the Agriculture Department's 
market news service but governmental prac- 
tices, like Government itself, have a tend- 
ency to expand with amazing rapidity. 

Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman has 
defended his Department’s market news serv- 
Ice as an aid to the “free flow“ of agriculture 
information. 

Who knows when the heads of the many 
other departments and agencies in the 
sprawling Federal bureaucracy will decide 
there is a need to speed the free flow” of in- 
formation about their activities as well as 
the fiow of propaganda favorable to govern- 
mental policies and programs. 

Under such conditions, the flow of infor- 
Thation would not be free as far as the tax- 
payers are concerned. Moreover, there would 
be the obvious danger that Government news 
services would present only versions of news 
tailored to sult the personal and political 
purposes of Government bureaucrats. 

Stanford Smith, ANPA general manager, 
has warned that,an expansion of the Agri- 
culture Department's market news service 
concept “would result in a government-con- 
trolled news service” such as the Tass agency 
in the Soviet Union which is owned and op- 
erated by the Government. 

The Federal Government can make a real 
contribution to the free flow of information 
to which the American people are entitled 
by refraining from efforts to manage the 
news. But gathering and disseminating the 
news is and should continue to be the proper 
function of the privately operated news serv- 
ices;-not that of Government. 

The bill introduced by Representative 
Hosmer would not only prohibit future Gov- 
ernment ventures into news dissemination in 
competition with privately operated news 
services but also would nullify any such ar- 
rangements now in effect. 

The Agriculture Department's entry into 
the news wire business is a foot-in-the-door 
operation that could ultimately lead to the 
establishment of an American counterpart of 
Tass. 

Congress should shut that door quickly 
and lock it securely by enacting Representa- 
tive Hosmer’s bill into law. 


CAB Investigation Merits Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board recently conducted a 
lengthy hearing into the probable cause 
of a crash of Mohawk Airlines Inc., plane 
at Rochester, N.Y., on July 2, 1963. Five 
persons along with the pilot and co- 
pilot died in the crash of a Martin 404 
plane. 
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Newsmen attending the week-long ses- 
sion at the Sheraton Hotel in Rochester 
were high in their praise of CAB mem- 
ber G, Joseph Minetti, who was presid- 
ing officer of the hearings, and Mr. Leon 
H. Tanguay, Director of the CAB’s Bu- 
reau of Safety, and Attorney Donald W. 
Madole, hearing officer. I am told their 
efficient handling of the hearing left 
nothing to be desired. 

The Board's safety investigators served 
as the technical panel and from the ques- 
tions asked, newsmen reported, these 
probers did an outstanding job of bring- 
ing forth facts of the accident. Some 35 
witnesses, including passengers who sur- 
vived the crash, eyewitnesses, and Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency inspectors testified. 

Mr. Speaker, in an effort to show the 
Congress how effective these hearing in- 
vestigations are, I insert into the REC- 
ord an editorial praising the CAB’s in- 
vestigation: 

From Rochester (N..) Times-Union; Aug. 
19, 1963} 

CAB INVESTIGATION MERITS RECOGNITION 

For days after the tragic Mohawk airliner 
crash here July 2, a 12-man team of Civil 
Aeronautics Board investigators sifted evi- 
dence to find the cause of the crash. 

They were up early and worked late, In- 
cluding the July 4 holiday. The team talked 
to witnesses, examined the plane's wreckage, 
checked all kinds of airport data, and took 
photographs. 

Now the CAB has scheduled a public hear- 
ing beginning tomorrow to gather more facts, 
After the hearing, the evidence will be re- 
sifted and checked. It’s expected to take 3 
months before the CAB makes public its 
findings. 

Such thoroughness is the CAB's job in 
crash inyestigations. But it deserves recog- 
nition all the same. 


Save Your Vision Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 

proud to cosponsor a resolution which 
would designate the first week in March 
of each year as “Save Your Vision Week.” 
Good vision is a precious and irreplace- 
able tool, both for the attainment of 
knowledge and in everyday life. It is im- 
portant to focus our attention on the ne- 
cessity for proper care of the eyes; with a 
national effort much could be done to 
improve or to save the sight of Ameri- 
cans. 
Often the eyes are neglected until it is 
too late and medical science can do little 
to prevent loss of sight. There are over 
one-third of a million blind in the United 
States today, and 40 percent of these 
cases result from glaucoma and cataract. 
Much of this could have been avoided by 
early detection of disease through phys- 
ical and laboratory examination. It is 
estimated that a million Americans over 
40 have glaucoma unknowingly. If neg- 
lected, glaucoma leads to permanent 
blindness. 
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Proper care of the eyes, including the 
use of prescribed glasses, is important 
not only to prevent blindness but to im- 
prove general health. Bad eyesight 
causes 50 percent of headaches and can 
mean general deterioration of health. 
Ninety-eight percent of factory injuries 
to the eyes could be prevented by ad- 
herence to safety rules and proper use of 
corrective lenses on the job. Improved 
vision of drivers and pedestrians would 
mean at least 23 percent less accidents. 

Better vision would not only improve 
safety records by a significant amount, 
but it could save industry more than $50 
million per year in increased efficiency. 
Experiments with schoolchildren have 
shown that better vision reduces school 
failures by 21 percent. Often undis- 
covered defective eyesight in children 
results in unnecessary complications. 

The gift of vision is precious. Save 
Your Vision Week would focus national 
attention on the necessity for improved 
eye care. 


Resolution Adopted by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Committee in Tribute to the 
Late Senator Estes Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


“ OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter and 
resolution: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., September 4, 1963. 
THE SPEAKER, 
The House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: The AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council recently adopted a resolution of 
tribute to the late Senator and former Con- 
gressman Estes Kefauver. 

In this resolution, the Executive Council 
resolved that a copy of this tribute should be 
transmitted to the of the United 
States. A copy of the resolution is attached. 
I would appreciate it if you would have it 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President. 

Resolutions adopted August 12, 1963, Unity 

House, Pa., by the AFL-CIO executive council. 


Whereas death has taken from our midst: 


Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee, a man 
who served his country with unusual dedi- 
cation, tremendous devotion and unequalled 
partiotism; and 

Whereas Estes Kefauver was a true hu- 
manitarian, a firm disciple of democracy, & 
defender of consumer Interests, and a warm 
and abiding friend of labor; and 

Whereas all of America and all of the 
organized labor movement of this country 
is both the richer because of his lifetime serv- 
ice to the United States and the poorer be- 
cause of his sad and untimely death; Now 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the AFL-CIO executive 
council, which last February unanimously 
chose Estes Kefauver to receive the Murray- 
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Green Award of the AFL-CIO for his great 
services to the cause of humanity, joins its 
fellow Americans in mourning the passing of 
this great Senator; and be it further 
Resolved, That the AFL-CIO executive 
council hereby determines that its Murray- 
Green Award will be given to the Senator 
posthumously; and be it further 
Resolved, That these resolutions testifying 
to our great admiration, our deep sense of 
gratitude and our overwhelming sorrow be 
spread upon the records of the AFL-CIO ex- 
ecutive council and that true copies be trans- 
mitted to the family of the late and great 
Senator whom we join in mourning his death, 
and to the Congress of the United States. 
George Meany, President; Wm. F. 
Schnitzler, Secretary Treasurer; Walter 
P. Reuther, Wm. C. Birthright, David 
J. McDonald, Joseph Curran, Joseph D, 
Keenan, Richard F. Walsh, James A. 
Suffridge, Paul L. Phillips, Paul Hall, 
George M. Harrison, James B. Carey, 
Emil Rieve, Maurice A. Hutcheson, 
Jacob S. Potofsky, Lee W. Minton, O. A. 
Knight, Peter T. Schoemann, Herman 
D. Kenin, Harry C. Bates, David Dubin- 
sky, Wm. L. McPetridge, A. J. Hayes, 
A. Philip Randolph, Joseph A. Beirne, 
Karl F. Feller, L. M. Raftery, Executive 
Council. 


Flood Control Costs Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, many of us on the committees having 
to do with the authorization of flood con- 
trol projects on many occasions have had 
to defend the Corps of Engineers and our 
own efforts when we brought to the floor 
of the House meritorious flood control 
and river and harbor projects. It is 
comforting occasionally to find a kind 
word. The Memphis Press-Scimitar 
carried an editorial entitled “Flood Con- 
trol Costs Money.” It is short but 
challenging, and all of us on the House 
Committee on Public Works are grateful 
to the expressions it contained. 

That my colleagues may have the op- 
portunity to judge this writing, I am 
making it a part of my remarks, 

The editorial follows: 

At this season every year, delegations from 
Memphis and vicinity show up in Wash- 
ington. They present earnest arguments 
supporting large budget requests for flood 
control. This year, for example, they are 
supporting $88,650,000 of suggested appro- 
priation. 

There are always Congressmen around, 
usually new ones from distant hilly States, 
who think it's all a big boondoggle. They 
give valley folks a hard way to go. 

But it is not all a big boondoggle, 

Right now, to illustrate, the Bur- 
gess 1s anchored practically in the middle of 
the Mississippi River, several miles below 
Memphis, chewing away at an invisible sand- 
bar 24 hours a day. It costs real dough to 
build and maintain that can work 
under water moving one of nature’s most 
erosive materials, sand, ` 

What will this work do for Pennsylvania 
or West Virginia? It will keep open to the 
prescribed depth of 9 feet a towboat chan- 
nel which was failing completely. On the 


` 
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way up the river are barges loaded with oil, 
sulfur, and many other products destined 
for Pennsylvania and West Virginia. On the 
way down are steel and other products of 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia, destined for 
distant buyers. 

No money for the Burgess, no channel. No 
channel, no river transport. No river trans- 
port, much higher shipping rates. Some 
things could not be shipped at all—Saturn 
boosters, for example. 

A photo, made a few days ago at Dismal 
Point near Memphis, shows a river bank 
which was sloped, smoothed, and paved only 
last year. This was done to save a levee, 
among other things. The levee protects 
from annual overflow about 900 square miles 
of heavily populated, richly productive farm- 
land with several towns. But the paving 
and even the bank have failed, a victim of 
this year’s ferocious currents when the river 
rose as much as 6 feet a day. 

Yes, it will be paved again—with the 
money yet to be voted. Yes, the Engineers 
could do it once and for all with concrete, 
but experience shows that sand, asphalt, and 
patience usually will get the job done in 
time, for less money. 

But it does cost some money. That as- 
phalt, if we may be-spared one more exam- 
ple, is 5 inches thick. 

The mid-South should give a vote of 
thanks to the dedicated men of many com- 
mittees who fight this annual battle in 
Washington, for should they fail the levee 
System would in time fail and the delta lands 
would revert to what they once were. 


Q.E.D. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 1, 1963, Dr. W. Paul Ludwig, 
pastor of the Chevy Chase Presbyterian 
Church, delivered a sermon on civil 
rights which to me seems very sound and 
offers the proper approach, 

Since this subject is uppermost in our 
minds at the present time, I think it is 
well to consider Dr. Ludwig's appraisal 
of this issue: 


- QED. 

Ephesians 4: 1— IT beg of you to live a life 
worthy of your calling.” 

Most of us in our schooldays developed a 
warm, fraternal feeling for three mystical 
letters—Q.E.D. How convenient to splice 
them onto a mathematical statement. There 
was satisfaction in knowing that one stage, 
at least, in a complex solution had already 
been proved and need not be proved again. 
It was a happy maneuver to append the ab- 
breviation, Q.E.D., to a mess of mathematical 
symbols and to say: “Of this much I am 
sure—now where do I go from here?” 

Looking at the Latin behind the letters, 
we were reminded that the phrase “quod erat 
demonstrandum” meant “that which was to 
be demonstrated.” Occasionally, in friendly 
conversation with our professors, we learned 
that we had demonstrated something which 
wasn't true. 

For the mathematician, the consequences 
of proving the wrong proposition or of 
demonstrating the right theorem in the 
wrong way are very grave. In a science which 
calls itself exact, anything less than accuracy 
is not good enough. 

But in matters of faith we appear to live 
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in a different kind of world. Truth is, of 
course, the avowed objective of religion, and 
men have oft preferred to relinquish life 
rather than truth; yet the common expe- 
rience of the rolling years has been that new 
truth has repeatedly displaced old truth. 

We cannot be contented with familiar 
Biblical versions when new and better manu- 
scripts have been discovered. We cannot ig- 
nore the reconstruction of ancient sites and 
cities when such discoveries provide fresh 
understanding of Scriptural references and 
ultimately a nobler concept of the relation- 
ship between God and man. We cannot con- 
tinue in the name of Christianity to defend 
social institutions which do not match the 
requirements of an enlightened conscience 
or fit the servant-shape of the God who was 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

If we insist on clutching our religious 
faith in both hands, we are going to be 
dragged through the valley of perpetual dis- 
content. The quest for God isa discourag- 
ing business when we awaken to realize that 
the shadow on the wall bears a frightening 
likeness to us—that somehow the image be- 
fore which we bow may be but an elongated 
form of ourselves. 

In mathematics we dare not rely on per- 
sonal inventions. But in religion, because it 
is perpetually inviting us to private explora- 
tion, we are in danger of creating a formless 
monster, or of producing an ecclesiastical 
monument that suits our own vanity. 

In the midst of the contemporary social 
revolution, this paradox of religious faith 
becomes sharper than any two-edged sword. 
No man remains aloof. So long as the strug- 
gle for independence was concentrated in 
the emergence of new nations on the conti- 
nent of Africa, most of us could be politely 
concerned while remaining comfortably sep- 
arate. Emotionally we tended to sympathize 
with majority peoples whose destinies had 
for generations been controlled by the mi- 
nority representatives of foreign nations, We 
could afford remote support of enslaved ma- 
jorities. At the moment we could not foresee 
any transgression of our private domain— 
any alteration of our way of life. 

But now the fast-surging tide of world 
revolution engulfs our own shore—confront- 
ing us with a quite different perspective. 
Now a minority people who live and work 
among Us—and for us—stand begging for 
freedom and equality. And we whose fathers 
on this continent but a few years ago were 
the minority representatives of foreign na- 
tions are now asked to share more equi- 
tably the fruits of this great land. The pic- 
ture is the same: Africa—America; and yet 
terribly and intimately different. 

For you and me, met in a Christian church 
this morning, the issue is not alone the social 
emergence of a race; it is the meaning of 
our religious faith. It is not the church 
meeting a crisis; it is the church confronting 
herself. It is not the mere making of im- 
portant decisions; it is again the discovery 
of truth. For it is truth—not decision— 
that makes men free. 

A few days ago in this city a great proposi- 
tion was written across the face of America. 
And in the eyes of many—though not all— 
three familiar letters were written at the 
end—QE.D. “It has been demonstrated.“ 

Clearly certain things were demonstrated: 
the desire and determination of a race of 
God’s children to rise above their present 
level of life; the support of many people of 
other races and creeds in that crusade; and 
the official blessing of a democracy, recog- 
nizing and encouraging the right of any 
people to express their hunger and their 
hope. 

It would be a temptation to write GE. D. 
and, for the moment, at least, to assume 
that in our language, as in mathematical 
language, to demonstrate means to prove. 
We cannot make any such assumption. 

For the proof lies in what happens in the 
years A.D.—“after the demonstration“: in 
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what happens in the official boards of every 
congregation in American Christendom—in 
what happens in every community—in every 
home—in every heart. 

It ls not surprising that although multi- 
tudes came to Washington last week, multi- 
tudes stayed away. Some could not support 
what in their opinion was meaningless and 
unnecessary. Some could not support what 
in their opinion would be an act of intimida- 
tion. Some just could not support it for a 
variety of personal reasons known only to 
themselves and God. It would be just as 
un-Christian of us to misjudge those who 
stayed away as to condemn those who came. 

But if there appears to be any weak- 
ness in the demonstration technique it would 
be in the temptation to debate the demon- 
stration rather than the issue or to be in- 
tolerant at the very moment our lips sre 
speaking tolerance. If there is any weak- 
ness, it would be in the careless use of three 
simple letters—Q.E.D—"that which was to 
be demonstrated”—and In the confused con- 
clusion that they can always be translated: 
“that which has been proved.” 

The proof lies not in waving placards but 
in raising the Christian flag on the mast- 
head of our own heart. The proof lies in 
our performance as Christians in the neigh- 
borhood, in the schools, in the churches, on 
the streets, in the restaurants, in the home, 
in person to person encounter, The proof 
Mes in doing the truth. Then, and only 
then, QED. is appropriate. 

What I say now is not an intermission. 
It is part of my plot this morning. It 
may be a little like people gathering in the 
corridors between acts, only to discover that 
the play Js still going on. This is my inter- 
lude which is not an interlude: 

Beginning next Sunday for 4 weeks, I will 
be doing sermon-lecturing from this pulpit 
on Sunday mornings. At all times the Chris- 
tian church is an educational institution. 
We hope to make it more so during Sep- 
tember. The themes will not be new, they 


will be as old as Bethlehem, as primeval as. 


the Garden of Eden. 

We will talk together about the meaning 
of Christ; His visit to this earth; His bap- 
tism and temptations; His crucifixion and 
His resurrection. We will be anticipating 
the year's curriculum in the church school 
on “The Lord of Faith and Life.“ 

I suggested that this would be conversa- 
tion. A morning worship service and town 
meeting seem to be mutually contradictory, 
We propose to extend the worship service to 
Monday evening so that dialog can take 
place and questions can be explored, and— 
most of all—Christian intention can be as- 
serted. 

If this experiment is successful, I am hope- 
ful that there may be an opportunity each 
week for pulpit and pew to become one; for 
the pastor and people to go deeper and 
further together where the Lord of Life leads 
us in thought and action. 

You see, this is not intermission. This is 
act I in a drama which can never go by any 
other title than the “Story of Salvation.” 
The ancient record of what God did for us 
must become the modern declaration of what 
we, by His strength and wisdom, are doing 
for each other and for the world. 

St. Martin of Tours, bent over a crude 
bench in his cell, was startled one night, so 
legend has it, when a knock came at his 
door and an awe-inspiring figure entered. 

“Who are you?” stammered the saint. 

The answer came, “I am the Saviour.“ But 
the saint was not so sure. There are times 
even with the godly when suspicion must be 
a part of sainthood, 

St. Martin asked: “Where, then, are the 
prints of the nails?” 

And the Devil vanished. 

It is not uncommon for the Devil to appear 
in the guise of a savior. History is lush with 
examples of demagog and charlatans who 
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posed as humanity’s benefactors. Too fre- 
quently this has been possible because the 
Christian world has timidly refused to de- 
mand credentials, The hallmark of savior- 
hood is the nail-print, the symbol of suffer- 
ing, the emblem of self-forgetfulness, the 
label of a man's willingness to be different. 

If you ask me for the first test of a Chris- 
tian, I think I would have to say: It is a 
man’s readiness to be recognized in the 
crowd—even in the evening when the fire is 
flicking shadows across our face. If the 
Christian church has lost some of her in- 
fluence in human society—and I am not 
ready to say that it is irretrievable—it is be- 
cause she has camoufiaged herself to blend 
with the colors of her environment. 

A certain prominent churchman from Ger- 
many visiting in this country, tells of meet- 
ing an American layman who modestly re- 
marked that he frequently spent as many as 
six evenings a week in a variety of church 
functions and organizations. 

The German made discreet inquiry and 
discovered that this lay champion of his 
church was married, had three children; that 
he was # businessman and a Republican. 
Then he said to the American: “I hope that 
from now on you will find the time to spend 
five evenings out of the six with your family, 
your hobbies, your business colleagues and 
your political party, all of which need your 
Christian convictions and influence much 
more badly than any church organization.” 

If a Christian dares to change the environ- 
ment in which he lives, he had better first 
be different from his environment, If his 
Christian commitment convinces him that 
he is called to be one of the saviors of hu- 
man society, he had better forsake casual 
and comfortable Christianity. 

Either he can walk the streets and watch 
while other men suffer—or he can suffer with 
them, remembering that a savior has the 
nallprints; recalling, as one heroic Scots- 
man has so vividly put it: “That Jesus Was 
not crucified in a cathedral between two 
candles, but on a cross between two thieves; 
on the town’s garbage heap; at a crossroad— 
at the kind of place where cynics talk smut 
and thieves curse and soldiers gamble; and 
that is what He died about.” 

QE.D—The world is waiting, not for a 
parade—as moving it may be—but for proof 
that we are different—we who love Christ 
and our fellowmen mor than we love the 
church and ourselves. 


Test for Congress—Action or Reform? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
noted columnist, Roscoe Drummond, has 
again spoken out clearly and forthright- 
ly for the need of Congress to take stock 
of its own position as one of the three 
coequal branches of our Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Drummond observes: 

Every student of government who looks 
upon the functioning of Congress with any 
detachment is convinced that its machinery 
must be modernized if it is to recover its 
eroded authority and have any chance of 
transacting the public business efficiently 
and responsibly. 


He points out bluntly what many Mem- 


bers conceded privately, that Congress 
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has been continuously losing power to 
the President for more than a quarter 
century,” that “we no longer have a 
system of three coordinate branches” and 
that “through its own fault and ineffici- 
ency Congress is no longer coequal with 
the Executive and judiciary.” 

Mr. Speaker, those of us here in the 
Congress who have a duty to legislate for 
the good of our Nation and its people 
must face up to this ever-increasing 
erosion of power of the legislative branch 
and take prompt action to reverse this 
dangerous trend. I commend to my col- 
leagues on both sides of the political aisle 
the full text of Mr. Drummond's article 
from the Washington Post for August 3, 
1963, and under unanimous consent, I 
extend it at this point: 

TEST FOR CONGRESS—ACTION OR REFORM? 

(By Roscoe Drummond) 

This summer and fall will be a good time 
for the American people—and the Congress- 
men themselves—to watch and decide wheth- 
er Congress oan go on much longer with its 
present archaic machinery. 

Every student of government who looks 
upon the functioning of Congress with any 
detachment is convinced that its machinery 
must be modernized if it is to recover its 
eroded authority and have any chance of 
transacting the public business efficiently 
and responsibly. 

What we are going to learn this summer 
and fall is not only whether Congress can 
transact the public business at all. 

During the many years I have been in 
Washington there has always been urgent 
business before the Congress. At this session 
there is transcendently urgent business be- 
fore the Congress. There is the problem of 
rising racial tension, unrelieyed unemploy- 
ment despite substantial prosperity, a slug- 
gish economy, the matter of tax reduction, 
and the overhanging threat of a rail strike. 

Legislation dealing with all of these mat- 
ters will be before Congress. The issues are 
being clearly drawn. The President has done 
his part by decisively committing his leader- 
ship, by alerting the Nation to the problems, 
and by offering Congress concrete proposals 
for action, i 

The initiative is now wholly with Congress. 
The responsibility for action—or inaction—is 
with Congress, plus responsibility for the 
consequences, has the ball. 

After 6 months of frittering, no wonder 
everybody is uncertain about what is going 
to be done—if anything. From January to 
July has accomplished little that 
is visible to the naked eye and nothing sig- 
nificant. And now Washington is filled with 
talk that Congress can hardly be 
to do two big things the same year—that is, 
deal with civil rights legislation and tax re- 
duction over a 12-month span. The talk is 
that if Congress can handle one major prob- 
lem a year, like civil rights, that would be 
transacting the public business pretty well. 

It wouldn't. It would be a sorry record 
and one that Congressmen who want to see 
Congress recover its initlative, authority, and 
prestige cannot and should not condone as 
an acceptable standard of government. 

The truth is that Congress has been con- 
tinuously losing power to the President for 
more than a quarter century. We no longer 
bave a system of three coordinate branches— 
legislative, executive, and judicial. Through 
its own fault and inefficiency Congress is no 
longer coequal with the executive and the 
judiciary. It can retrieve its position only 
by modernizing its methods of discharging 
its responsibilities. It has lost control of 
the budget. It is not an adequate monitor 
of the administration. It is so burdened 
with trivia that it is rarely able to give pri- 
ority to crucial legislation. At most points 
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it is so understaffed with its own experts 
that, more often than not, it cannot give 
independent study to Presidential proposals. 

How responsibly Congress conducts itself 
from now to adjournment—what it does and 
what it fails to do—will disclose the con- 
gressional reforms most. needed. 

Congress now has the ball. What the 
country is anxiously waiting to see is 
whether Congress is going to sit on it, throw 
it into the stands—or run with it. 


Coal Production at New High in Field— 
31-Million-Ton Output in 1962 Sets 
New Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include herewith an article enti- 
tled “Coal Production at New High in 
Field” which appeared in the Messenger, 
of Madisonville, Ky., on August 26, 1963. 

The article is as follows: 

Coat PRODUCTION at New Hicu IN Fretp—31- 
MILLION-ToN Ourrur IN 1962 Sets NEw 
RECORD 
The western Kentucky coal field set an- 

other production record in 1962, with a 3- 

percent increase over 1961, and is headed to- 

ward an even greater increase In the cur- 
rent year. 

The 24th annual production report of Ken- 
tucky Coal Agency, Madisonville, released to- 
day by William Shanks, executive officer of 
the agency, shows 1962 coal production of 
30,981,025 tons of coal in the western field. 

Mining operations in Hopkins and Muh- 
lenberg Counties accounted for better than 
three-fourths of the field’s output for the 
year. For the second straight year. Muhlen- 
berg—with its huge river-based strip mines— 
nosed out Hopkins in total production. 

Total output in Muhlenberg last year was 
13,157,997 tons, compared with 11,163,196 
tons for the previous year. 

TEN MILLION IN HOPKINS 


Hopkins County, with the bulk of its coal 
produced by large underground mines that 
are among the most modern operations in 
the world, had production of 10,112,404 tons 
in 1962, a slight drop from 1961 tonnage of 
10,887,111. 

River transportation of coal also increased 
about 10 percent in this feld, while rail- 
carried tonnage and truck-mine output 
showed slight decreases. y 

Rail connected mines in the feld produced 
17,197,091 tons in 1962, compared with 17,- 
627,464 tons the previous 12 months. 

River-connected mines—which put their 
coal directly into barges without the use 
of rail lines—produced 12,040,877 tons in the 
past year. The previous year, river-con- 
nected mining operations had an output of 
10,933,230. 

Truck mines in the western feld accounted 
for 1,653,057 tons in 1967, slightly less than 
the 1961 output of 1,852,487. 

OHIO COUNTY THIRD 

Hopkins County rail mines produced 9,- 
621,967 tons and truck mines in Hopkins 
produced 590,437 last year. 

Muhlenberg rail mines produced 6,280,617 
tons and its river mines had an output of 
6,754,827. Truck mine output in Muhlen- 
berg accounted for 122,553 tons. 
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Ohio County remained the third producer 
with the bulk of its 3,003,914 tons divided 
about equally between river and rail mines 
and 243,187 tons produced in truck mines. 

Union County's tonnage was wholly from 
river-connected mines on the Ohio, totaling 
2,561,722. 

Daviess County production was 1,029,398 
tons during the year—almost all of it barge 
transported. 

Webster County’s tonnage was 490,498 and 
the remaining 2 percent of the western field's 
production came from small operations in 
Henderson, Butler, McLean, Grayson, and 
Hancock Counties. Christian County had no 
production during 1962. 

BIGGEST MINES 


The three largest producing mines in the 
field are in Muhlenberg. They are Peabody's 
River Queen (3,280,146 tons); Peabody's 
Vogue mine (2,431,578); Gibralter Coal Corp. 
(2,221,622). 

Peabody's Ken mine in Ohio County ranked 
fourth (2,152,317). 

Next in. order of production came West 
Kentucky Coal Cos Pleasant View mine 
(1,725,553) im Hopkins; Pittsburg & Mid- 
way's Paradise mine in Muhlenberg (1,645,- 
179); Nashville Coal’s Fies mine (1,458,254); 
Peabody's White City mine (1,378,090); Nash- 
ville Coal's Uniontown mine (1,353,981); 
DeKoven Coal Co. (1,207,741); Green Coal 
Co. (970,000); Nashville’s Crescent mine 
(948,868); Colltown Mining Co. (922,914); 
Bell & Zoller Oriole mine (863,147) and P. 
& M.'s Colonial mine (832,200) round out the 
top 15 producers in the field. 


John and Richard Contiguglia, Twin Con- 
cert Pianists, Return From Successful 
European Tour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the consistent need to create an 
atmosphere of greater understanding be- 
tween ourselves and the peoples of Eu- 
rope, I was deeply pleased the other day 
to learn that two distinguished young 
citizens of my congressional district, 
John and Richard Contiguglia of Auburn, 


_twin brothers, and both accomplished 


concert pianists, have just returned from 
a most successful concert tour of 
Europe. 

The reception which the Contiguglia 
brothers received certainly makes it clear 
that the people of Europe have a warm 
feeling for Americans, particularly those 
who are as talented as these two young 
men. 

I know that the people of Auburm are 
proud of what John and Richard Conti- 
guglia have done and am sure that their 
parents are also proud of them. What 
they have done and what they plan to 
continue to do will represent not only a 
major accomplishment in the field of 
music but will contribute toward greater 
international understanding and coop- 
eration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include two articles from the August 14 
issue of the Citizen-Advertiser of Au- 
burn, N.Y.: 
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CONCERT PIANISTS ASTOUNDED BY RECEPTION 


John and Richard Contiguglia, Auburn's 
twin concert pianists, returned from Europe 
yesterday after 2 years of study and concert 
tours, astounded and pleased by their re- 
ception. 

The twins were studying under a fellow- 

ship, and consequently did not attend formal 
classes. 
All our family was encouraged to take 
piano lessons while we were young,” Rich- 
ard Contiguglia said today. We became 
interested.” 

The twins started their musical career on 
the family upright. 

They plan a return to London next Jan- 
uary to gain more experience. A concert in 
Auburn is planned to help raise funds for 
the trip, but no date has been set. 

“We aren't making any money,” the twins 
said. Their debut and concerts were fi- 
nanced out of their own pockets. 

Competition and costs are both fierce,” 
Richard said. “But we were extremely grati- 
fied by the fact that we were so well received 
by European critics.” 

The twins said that the cost of European 
living had skyrocketed and that particularly 
in England, restrictions on performers were 
such that it was “impossible for young peo- 
ple like ourselves to make any money at all.” 

Both said they had a marvelous time and 
toured Berlin, Holland, England, Switzerland 
and other countries during their stay. 

They were taken under the wing of English 
pianist Dame Myra Hess while they were in 
London. 

She is a friend of Prof. Bruce Simonds, the 
twins’ instructor at Yale University. 

“We used to turn her pages for her while 
she performed at a concert,” John said. “She 
is a wonderful woman, and is perhaps one 
of the few remaining pianists who study a 
composition from scratch before performing 
it. 

“She has really transformed our playing 
by teaching us to follow the composer's in- 
tent as written on the score,” he said. 

While preparing for a concert, the twins 
practice between 6 and 8 hours a day. 

“It seems strange to think that when we 
were young we thought we could prepare a 
composition in 2 weeks and present it,” Rich- 
ard said. “But now, it takes at least a year 
of study to get a composition ready for the 
public.” ; 

Their repertoire consists of enough ma- 
terial to present “‘probably four concerts,” 
John said. 

Insofar as future plans are concerned, the 
twins are not sure. 

They said the problem is getting a New 
York City managing firm interested in their 
experience and credentials so that they could 
be sponsored for an American tour. 

“It's a strange fact that young musicians 
must do well in their performances because 
they are so far and few between,” Richard 
said. 

The twins estimated that it would take 2 
to 3 three years if they were lucky to become 
established. 

“We do have to make a living at this," they 
sald, 

They are hopeful that an Auburn concert 
will enable them to raise funds to continue 
their studies. 


MAYOR WELCOMES CONTIGUGLIA TWINS ON RE- 
TURN FROM PIANO CONCERT TOUR 


“IT am pleased and delighted to welcome 
Auburn’s famous piano twins home from 
their most successful European tour,” Mayor 
Maurice I. Schwartz said today. 

The mayor also sent a telegram of welcome 
to John and Richard Contiguglia on their 
arrival in New York City yesterday. 

“We can be proud of the record these two 
fine young men have made for themselves,” 
Mayor Schwartz said. y 

“We are proud of their success and the 
way they have represented Auburn,” he said, 
“and glad to have them home with us again.” 
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Declarations for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, the 
principles of spot-announcement, com- 
mercial radio have been harnessed by the 
six Sonderling radio stations—four AM, 
two FM—for a yearlong educational 
campaign teaching the full concept of 
American democracy. 

The spots, 80 to 95 seconds in length, 
were prepared and are being voiced by 
Prof. Robert A. Scalapino, chairman of 
the Political Science Department, Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. Each 
is specially written and edited by Dr. 
Scalapino to fit the umbrella pattern of 
“Declarations for Democracy,” title 
under which the saturation-type series 
is being presented. But each is also en- 
gineered to provide the answer to a ques- 
tion on American democratic principles 
or rebut a Communist or Fascist anti- 
American thrust. 

Egmont Sonderling, president of all 
six stations now airing the “Declara- 
tions,” said he created the idea as a direct 
result of his own extensive travels 
throughout Europe and Asia. He added: 

During my travels abroad, particularly in 
Iron Curtain countries, I became aware of 
the fact we Americans do not have ready 
answers to specific questions asked of Amer- 
icans, nor do we have answers to many claims 
made by Communists for their system of 
government. 


As a result, he noted, he conceived the 
idea for a spot-announcement campaign 
to provide answers in simple, straight- 
forward manner to the most important 
questions asked and statements made by 
Communists and the ultrarightists or 
Fascists. 

Mr. Sonderling continued: 

It is our plan to broadcast each one many 
times daily. In this way, broadcast tech- 
niques which have proved practical through 
the years in commercial advertising are being 
applied to an educational campaign. We 
believe it will leave lasting, memorable im- 
pressions on our listeners. 

The “Declarations” are being aired on an 
average of between five to seven times dally 
Over each of the six Sonderling stations on 
a continuous 52-week basis. Stations in- 
volved are WOPA, AM and FM, Oak Park- 
Chicago, Ol; 50-kilowatt WDIA, Memphis, 
Tenn., and KDIA, Oakland-San Francisco, 
Calif., both Negro-oriented; and KFOX, AM 
and FM, Long Beach-Los Angeles, Calif. 

We believe this saturation technique 


Mr. Sonderling said— 


is an entirely new approach to education by 
radio, to making the American public aware 
of the values as well as the problems created 
by our democracy. 

This is the first time, to our knowledge, 
that the proved impact techniques of 
commercial radio—simple, direct, straight- 
forward, pinpointed and pyramided an- 
nouncements—haye been used in protracted, 
saturatlon-type schedules to treat the major 
Political problems of our times. 


The first 26 of these Sonderling ed- 
ucational programs have already been 
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scheduled for broadcast over the next 
several weeks. An additional 95 are be- 
ing prepared by Dr. Scalapino to carry 
the series for an entire year. This 
series will deal with “the Positive As- 
pects of American Democracy” plus the 
“problems of the American Negro To- 
day.” 

The initial “Declaration” bears the 
subtitle “The Right To Vote.” The first 
group also contains commentaries with 
such subtitles as “On People’s Democ- 
racy,” The Wall!“ —a symbol replacing 
the hammer and sickle Ten Little Bol- 
sheviks,” “Communism—The Highest 
Stage?” “Which Side Owns Democracy?” 
and “Freedom From Fear.” 

Mr. Sonderling said he plans to make 
the scripts and/or tapes available to any 
other station that would like to present 
them to its audiences, 

He commented: 

It is our impression, that “Declarations 
for Democracy” constitutes a public service 
in the truest sense of the word and provides 
programing of ultimate value to the gen- 
eral public welfare. 


German-born Egmont Sonderling is a 
35-year veteran in the broadcasting field. 
He settled in the Chicago area when he 
emigrated to this country as a youth. 
His first broadcasting ventures were with 
the old “Germania Broadcast,” a feature 
heard in the Chicago area for nearly four 
decades. 

Originally he was an announcer for 
“Germania,” then doubled as sales man- 
ager. It was in this latter capacity that 
Mr. Sonderling began spreading his 
broadcast wings. He was first, for ex- 
ample, to induce Procter & Gamble and 
Pet Milk Co. to use foreign language 
radio and actually produced Procter & 
Gamble’s first Polish-language soap 
opera. 

In 1950, with the birth of WOPA, 
Chicago, he began to build the Sonder- 
ling stations group. In 1957 he acquired 
WDIA, 50 kilowatt Memphis outlet and 
first fulltime Negro-oriented station in 
the United States. Two years later he 
obtained KDIA, Oakland-San Francisco, 
transforming this station into a Negro 
community station, too. He acquired 
KFOX, AM and FM, Los Angeles, in 
These stations, programed to 
country and western music throughout 
their 24-hour daily schedules, are con- 
sidered national leaders in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the first seven Declara- 
tions for Democracy” follow. I believe 
we can all agree, Mr. Sonderling has per- 
formed a most worthwhile service in the 
best interest of our Republic by bringing 
these declarations to the attention of his 
listeners. 

Here is radio at its finest. 

The declarations follow: 

DECLARATIONS FOR DEMOCRACY 
(By Robert A. Scalapino) 
THE RIGHT TO VOTE 

What is the most important political right 
possessed by an American citizen? Some 
would. say “freedom of speech.” Others 
would argue “freedom of assemblage or of 
the press.“ In my opinion, the single most 
important political right of our citizens is 
the right to vote. American democracy is 
based upon a system of political competition. 
We choose our political leaders at the polls. 
It is their method of free, competitive, and 
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secret elections that distinguishes modern 
democracy from communism and fascism. 
Under those systems, the citizen either can- 
not vote or he can only ratify the official 
government candidates. 

Nearly 100 years ago, we added the 14th 
and 15th amendments to our Constitution. 
These amendments declared that no citizen 
could have his rights denied—either by the 
Federal Government of by any State—be- 
cause of his race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

The time has come for all of us, white and 
black alike, to insist that the Constitution 
of the United States be upheld and enforced 
throughout the land. If a citizen cannot 
vote, he cannot protect his most elemental 
rights. If he cannot vote, he is not really 
living in a democracy. 

There is another side to this coin, of course. 
Those who have the right to vote and do 
not exercise it are not being good citizens. 
They are throwing away their democratic 
heritage. Voting is not only a right. It is 
also a duty, if we wish to preserve freedom. 
Let us practice what we preach. Let us in- 
sist upon the right of every citizen to yote, 
and then let every citizen fulfill his respon- 
sibilities on election day. 


ON PEOPLE'S DEMOCRACY 


The Communists insist that they possess 
a new and superior form of people's democ- 
racy. They argue that the Communist 
Party, the only party allowed to hold power 
under communism, represents all of the 
working people. 

In fact, only a small minority of the work- 
ing people are permitted to become mem- 
bers of the Communist Party. Let us look at 
the Soviet Union. The present population 
of Soviet Russia is 220 million, but there 
are less than 9 million Communist Party 
members. This is not even 5 percent of the 
total population. Yet it is this 5 percent 
and their families who hold the real power 
in Russia today. It is they who get the 
best jobs. It is they who control politics 
and are given the most important political 
offices. It is they who get the best housing. 
This 5 percent represents a new privileged 
class. 

Moreover, the most important Communist 
Party members are generally not from the 
working class. They are officials, factory 
managers, or intellectuals. The great ma- 
jority of the Russian workers are not party 
members. They have no special privileges 
and no political power, for authority rests 
with the Communist Party alone. 

Communism is not people’s democracy. It 
is one-party dictatorship in which a small 
privileged elite hold absolute power for life. 

THE WALL 


Since its founding, the Communist Party 
has used the hammer and sickle as its em- 
blem or symbol. The hammer stands for 
the working class, the sickle represents the 
peasant. And in their global propaganda, 
the Communists loudly proclaim that only 
they have the interests of the workers and 
peasants at heart, that only theirs is truly a 
government of workers and peasants, 

Today, there is a new symbol that seems 
some appropriate for the Communist 
the wall. And this symbol is real. It exists 
in the form of the wall that runs through 
the vast, sprawling metropolis of Berlin. 
The Berlin wall was built by the Commu- 
nists in August 1961 in a frantic attempt to 
stop people from leaving Communist Ger- 
many and going into free Berlin. The pur- 
pose of this wall is not to keep people out, 
but to keep them in. 

When World War II ended and Germany 


Million East Germans had fied to 
Those 3 mililon people voted in the only way 
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it was possible to vote meaningfully in a 
Communist society. They voted with their 
feet. They walked out on communism and 
voted for freedom. 

A majority of these refugees, moreover, 
were workers and peasants, the very classes 
the Communsts claim to represent. Thus 
there are several important questions to ask 
the Communists: If communism represents 
salvation for the working class, why do so 
many workers risk so much to escape? And 
what free government has ever had to build 
a wall to keep its people from leaving? 

TEN LITTLE BOLSHEVIKS 


Many of us Americans as children recited 
a verse called "Ten Little Indians.” It gen- 
erally started thus: “Ten little Indians 
standing In a line; one ran away and then 
there were nine.” And soit went until there 
was only one, and then none. 

There is a grimmer version of that verse 
that could be applied to Communist leaders. 
It is shocking to realize that all of the top 
Communist leaders who originally engi- 
neered the Russian Revolution were eventu- 
ally killed by Stalin's orders, except those 
who died before he could get to them. One 
by one, Stalin’s rivals were shot on a variety 
of charges, most of them fake. Since com- 
munism has come to Russia, it has been very 


are the leader himself. 
respects, the situation has 
since Stalin's death. The main op- 
ponents of Premier Khrushchev are still 
alive. But men like Molotov, Malenkov, 
Kagonovitch, Bulganin, and Zhukov have all 
been publicly criticized in the sharpest pos- 
sible fashion and forced to retire from public 
life. No doubt their every move will be 
watched as long as they are alive. Once 
again, the men who were top leaders in the 
Soviet Union 10 years ago are all gone ex- 
cept the boss, Nikita Khrushchev. 

Communism proclaims itself as democracy, 
but the facts show clearly that it has always 
ended up as one-man rule. And sometimes 
that one-man rule has been very bloody. It 
is wise to remember that a free society never 
yields all power to any one party or man. 

COMMUNISM—THE HIGHEST STAGE? 

The Communists often claim that their 
system represents the highest stage of polit- 
ical and economic development. The 
father of communism, Karl Marx, was cer- 
tain that communism would come first to 
countries like Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States because these countries 
were so advanced, Marx believed that the 
working class would turn to communism 
as the final stage of democracy after free- 
dom and prosperity had been established. 

In fact, however, modern communism has 
been associated with failure, not success— 
with backwardness, not progress, Up to date, 
not a single country that has enjoyed true 
freedom and prosperity has chosen com- 
munism, or even accepted it. The Com- 
munists do not stand a chance in such 
countries as the United States, Great Britain, 
West Germany, or Japan. These are all 
countries where political freedom and eco- 
nomic development have gone hand in hand. 
Revolution and dictatorship are not neces- 
sary and not desired. 

Where has communism triumphed? It 
has come to power mainly in countries that 
had never experienced democracy or social 
progress, countries like Russia, China, and 
the nations of Eastern Europe. Most of 
these countries had a background of poverty, 
illiteracy, and stagnation. Im many cases, 
they were ruled by tyrants opposed to any 
basic reforms. 

Communism is not the highest stage of 
political development. Rather, it is the 
result of a low stage of development. No 
progressive state or people have ever turned 
to communism. The Communists have 
triumphed only in the midst of proverty 
and hopelessness, political, and economic 
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chaos. Whenever they have a chance, the 
people prefer freedom, 
WHICH SIDE OWNS DEMOCRACY? 


The official title of most Communist states 
is “People’s Democracy.” For propaganda 
purposes, the Communists take two words 
that are popular throughout the world, peo- 
ple and democracy, and by uniting them, 
hope to win mass support. We Americans 
and other peoples of the free world argue 
that communism is false democracy, that the 
so-called people's democracies are in fact 
one-man or small-group dictatorships. 

In the great political struggle taking place 
in the world today, the truly interesting 
thing is that we and the Russians fight over 
the right to use the same word. For that 
word—democracy—does have an appeal to 
20th century man everywhere. 

Who has a better claim on democracy? To 
me, a democratic society must have two qual- 
ities: 

First, the basic purpose of the government 
must be to advance the dignity of each citi- 
zen, not to promote the glory or the power 
of the state. In democracy, it is man that is 
of central importance. 

Second, a democratic society must allow 
political competition. The people must have 
the right freely to choose between political 
alternatives by means of secret elections. 
And if these elections are to be meaningful, 
there must be maximum freedom of speech, 
press, and assemblage so that all alternatives 
can be understood. 

No state, including our own, is a perfect 
democracy. But under communism, state 
power, not individual dignity, remains the 
primary goal; and one-party dictatorship, not 
political competition, remains the method of 
seeking that goal. As long as these things 
are true communism and democracy cannot 
go together. 

FREEDOM FROM YEAR 

To appreciate freedom fully, sometimes, 
one has to lose it. A people who have known 
freedom and then lost it suddenly realize 
that one momentous change has taken place 
in their lives: under the new conditions, 
they must live with fear. 

Today, when we hear a knock on the door 
at night, we assume that it is a neighbor, 
friend, or relative. But what if our first 
thought was the secret police. Can you 
imagine what that thought would mean, in 
terms of your personality and your way of 
life? 

When communism or fascism takes over a 
society, the citizens must guard their words 
and thoughts even from their own children. 
They must not do or say anything that would 
appear “suspicious” to party authorities. 
Thus, people become silent. The shades are 
drawn, and the doors are closed. When man 
is afraid, he tries to hide. He retreats and 
ceases to communicate freely and openly 
with his friends. He closes off a portion of 


` his personality and intellect, fearful of prob- 


ing too deeply even within himself. 

Among the many benefits of democracy to 
man, perhaps its greatest contribution, is a 
simple, yet terribly important one: the free- 
dom from fear. 


Neat Little Trick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
IN THE 0 5 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Recor I include the 
following editorial. 

The Pilot of Union Bridge, Md., re- 
cently carried a short but pointed edi- 
torial on the effects of total Government 
ownership. For those of us who live in 
a free society, this brief editorial is a 
welcome reminder of our great blessings: 

NEAT LITTLE Trick 


A short time ago, reports the Associated 
Press, the Cuban Government raised the 
price of gasoline from 34 cents to 60 cents 
a gallon (not far from a 100-percent jump) 
“In the interest of the national economy.” 
The dispatch continues: “Premier Fidel Cas- 
tro had suggested the increase as a means of 
forcing a greater contribution from the peo- 
ple to Cuba’s progress.” 

This is one of those neat little tricks that 
are only possible in a totalitarian economy, 
where the Government either owns every- 
thing or runs everything, and competition is 
nonexistent. You might keep this in mind 
next time you hear private enterprise raked 
over the coals, and Government ownership of 
industry lauded as & public blessing. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following Newsletter 
of September 7, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 
CIVIL RIGHTS, HUMAN RIGHTS, PROPERTY 
RIGHTS—IS THERE A CONFLICT? 

Capitalism: “An economic system in which 
capital and capitalists play the principal 
part; specifically, one in which the ownership 
of land and natural wealth, the production, 
distribution, and exchange of goods, and the 
operation of the system itself, are affected 
by private enterprise and control under com- 
petitive conditions.” 

Socialism: “A political and economic 
theory of social organization based on coliec- 
tive or governmental ownership and demo- 
cratic management of the essential means 
for the production and distribution of 
goods,” 

The Constitution embodies the limited 
form of government that makes possible a 
free society. Freedom from government 
domination enables capitalism to flourish. 
Specific grants of authority are given the 
Federal Government in its overall capacity 
over States and all subdivisions. A list or 
bill of specific rights is enumerated prohibit- 
ing Federal Government from transgressing 
beyond its specified areas, culminating in 

Ninth rights retained by the people: The 
enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or dis- 
parage others retained by the people.” 

Tenth rights reserved to the States or to 
the people: “The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved 
to the States respectively, or to the people.” 
NOW CONSIDER THE NEGRO LEADERS’ DEMANDS 

OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

1. Comprehensive and effective civil 
rights legislation from the present Con- 
gress—without compromise or filibuster—to 
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accommodations, decent housing, adequate 
and integrated education, the right to vote. 

2. Withholding of Federal funds from all 
programs in which discrimination exists. 

3. Desegregation of all school districts in 
1963. 

4. Enforcement of the 14th amendment 
reducing congressional representation of 
States where citizens are disfranchised. 

5. A new Executive order banning discrim- 
ination in all housing supported by Federal 
funds. > 

6. Authority for the Attorney General to 
Institute injunctive suits when any consti- 
tutional right is violated. 

7. A massive Federal program to train and 
place all unemployed workers—Negro and 
white—on meaningful and dignified jobs at 
decent wages. 

8. A national minimum wage act that will 
give all Americans a decent standard of liv- 
ing. Government surveys show that any- 
thing less than $2 an hour falls to do this. 

9. A broadened Fair Labor Standards Act 
to include all areas of employment which are 
presently excluded. 

10. A Federal fair employment practices 
law barring discrimination by Federal, State, 
and municipal governments, and by employ- 
ers, contractors, employment agencies, and 
trade unions. 

NOT CONSTITUTIONAL NOR CAPITALISTIC 


These are outside the role of Federal Gov- 
ernment. Would these be more appropriate 
and associated with socialism, as a govern- 
mental obligation? Yes. Should or can 
our form of government provide housing, 
education, jobs that are meaningful and 
dignified, wage levels, etc. No. If not, 
then should we change our form of govern- 
ment to see to it that Federal Government 
provides all these controls, regulations, and 
services? No. Finally, can Federal Gov- 
ernment do these things without constitu- 
tional amendment? Unfortunately, yes. 


OTHER CIVIL RIGHTS ARE TRAMPLED 


This is the result of pressure groups de- 
manding more, and Government promising 
performance outside traditional constitu- 
tional limitations. 

1, Personal safety—the test ban treaty 
approval prevents developing our antimis- 
sile defense, jeopardizing our civil right of 
Personal safety, our very lives: Cuban mis- 
siles presence also shows breakdown of Fed- 
eral role in our common defense. R 

2. Freedom from enslavement-Commu- 
nist gains in Asia, Africa, South America, 
and the Caribbean brings-closer Communist 
goal of enslavement, if not, outright burial. 

3. Right to expect constitutional use of 


tax money. Citizens cannot prevent Federal. 


gifts of money to U.S. enemies, the Com- 
munists. 

4. Freedom to pray—partially denied al- 
ready by Court. 

5. Right to home ownership. Federal 
programs seriously jeopardize all such own- 
ership. 

6. Right to hire and fire. Employers 
gradually losing all such traditional rights. 

7. Right to work. Not without Joining a 
union, abiding by leaders’ dictates, and con- 
tributing the dues required. 

8, Right to earn and keep. Tax laws still 
cutting into take-home pay. Social secu- 
rity taxes going up again. New tax con- 
trols to be imposed. 

8. Right to serve whom you please in 
business. Federal Government being asked 
to remove persent such privilege, 

10. Right to access to public streets and 
sidewalks, Demonstrators now have supe- 
rior right, sometimes even to protection by 
Police and military, even to blocking traffic 
by lying down. 
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guarantee all Americans access to all public 


INCONSISTENT 

Where are the lberals, the patriots, the 
Negroes, and the other pressure groups— 
who, in dedicated defense of civil rights, will 
protest these violations? Government must 
protect, not encroach upon our civil rights. 
Also, citizens must think through the mat- 
ter of civil rights. 


NEXT WEEK 
* Second installment. Civil rights, human 


rights, and property rights are identical, not 
in conflict. See you then. 


The National Defense Education Act 5 
Years Old on September 2, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that most Members of Congress 
will agree that one of the most valuable 
laws ever enacted by Congress is the 
National Defense Education Act. 

This bill, which was passed with bi- 
partisan support, was signed into law 5 
years ago last week, on September 2, 
1958. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will find useful a summary of the pro- 
grams under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act during the last 5 years. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD the statement on the 
NDEA, prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The statement follows: 

National DEFENSE EDUCATION Act 5 YEARS 
OLD 


The National Defense Education Act was 
signed into law 5 years ago—on September 
2, 1958. Since that time, some $800 million 
have been paid out under the act to 
strengthen American education at all levels 
and to augment the Nation’s supply of 
highly trained manpower, particular in 
fields directly related to national security. 

The act authorizes Federal assistance for 
student loans and graduate fellowships, for 
technical education, for the expansion of 
guidance, counseling, and testing of stu- 
dents, for the strengthening of education in 
science, Mathematics, and modern foreign 
languages, for the improvement of com- 
munications media for educational purposes, 
and for strengthening educational statistical 
services. 

Enacted originally for a 4-year period, the 
NDEA was extended by the Congress last 
year for an additional 2 years. As the pro- 
grams under the act go into their 6th year 
of operation, the Office of Education re- 
ported these achievements: 


STUDENT LOANS 


About 490,000 students in 1,534 colleges 
and universities borrowed approximately 
$330 million under the student loan pro- 
gram. Ninety percent of the student bor- 
rowers reported that they could not have 
begun or continued their college studies 
without this assistance. Seventy percent of 
the loans have been made to students with 
superior academic background who intend to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools 
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and to those with superior ability or prep- 
eration in science, mathematics, or a modern 
foreign language. 

The Federal capital contribution to the 
student loan fund represents almost 90 per- 
cent of the total. The remainder is con- 
tributed from colleges and universities. 

The average loan has been about $478, or 
less than half the maximum permissible to 
an individual in any 1 year. Approxi- 
mately one-fourth of those now repaying 
loans have become public school teachers 
and have received a partial writeoff of their 
loans, as provided in the act. 

The law allows students 11 years in which 
to pay. They are paying back so much faster 
than this that the amount redeemed to date 
is almost twice the sum due. 

The program has stimulated non-Federal 
loan activity and encouraged a change in 
the approach to student financial assistance. 
Approximately 50 percent of the institutions 
participating in the program had never in- 
cluded long-term loans in their student 
financial aid programs prior to NDEA. 


GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS 


Awards were made to 7,000 graduate stu- 
dents for study in 170 institutions of higher 
education. About one-half of the $80 mil- 
Hon so far expended or obligated under this 
program has gone to the fellows for stipends 
and allowances; the remainder to partici- 
pating graduate schools, to help cover the 
costs of the programs in which these scholars 
are studying. 

During the 1963 fiscal year, 1,500 students 
received awards for study beginning in 1963- 
64. These fellows will be enrolled in 621 
new or expanded graduate programs at 155 
institutions. 

Approval of fellowships at the University 
of Alaska extends the graduate fellowship 
program for the first time to all 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. Cost of the 
program for the year is about $20.7 million, 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


Approximately 30,500 new technicians 


designed to help meet the demand for highly 
skilled manpower in electronics, drafting 
and design, instrumentation, industrial 
chemistry, and other technical fields. 

About 168,000 youths and adults were en- 
rolled during the school year 1962-63, of 
whom approximately 65,000 were students in 
2- or 8-year preparatory. programs, and 
103,000 were working adults in upgrading 
and refresher courses. These estimated 
numbers represent an increase of 20,000 over 
enroliments for the previous school year. 

The number of participating institutions 
has increased from 262 in 1959 to 630 in 
1963. 

The Federal Government has contributed 
about $42.7 million to this program for sala- 
ries and equipment. States and communities 
have overmatched Federal dollars by about 
2 to 1. 

GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 

Federal grants totaling approximately $65 
million for local guidance programs made 
possible a significant increase in the na- 
tional total of full-time school counselors. 
The number has risen from 12,000 (1 for 
approximately 900 students) in 1958, to 
27,000 (1 for approximately 540 students) in 
1983. During this same period, from 1959 
to 1962, 67.2 million scholastic aptitude and 
achievement tests were given, with the help 
of Federal funds, to public secondary school 
students and 1.9 million nonpublic second- 
ary school students. 

By the end of the 1963-64 academic year, 
more than 13,800 secondary school counsel- 
-ors and teachers preparing to be counselors 
will have attended 416 special institutes to 
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improve their capabilities in counseling and 
guidance at a cost of nearly $30 million. 
The Office of Education has made approxi- 
mately $65 million available to the States 
and territories for guidance, counseling, and 
testing programs. The needs and interests 
of students, revealed through testing and 
counseling services, have led to curriculum 
changes in schools in many parts of the Na- 
tion. 


During the summer of 1963 and the 1963- 
64 academic year, 76 NDEA counseling and 
guidance training institutes will have about 
2.280 enrolled for a total cost of $7.25 mil- 
lion. Stipends and allowances account for 
about 60 percent of the institutes’ expendi- 
tures; the remainder represents finance op- 
erating costs. 

SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


During the 5-year period, about $181 mil- 
lion in Federal funds has been paid to the 
States and territories on a 50-50 matching 
basis for strengthening instruction in sci- 
ence, mathematics, and modern foreign lan- 
guages in public elementary and high schools. 
In addition, loans totaling approximately $3 
million have been made to private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Language laboratories in public high 
schools have increased from 46 in 1958 to al- 
most 6,000 at the end of the 1963 fiscal year. 
During the same period, more than 180,000 
local public school projects have been ap- 
proved for the acquisition or remodeling of 
equipment and materials for instruction in 
these subjects. 

States now employ 222 specialists super- 
visors in these subjects at the State agency 
level as contrasted with only 33 before the 
act was passed. 


LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


Nearly 14,000 elementary and secondary 
school language teachers will have attended 
301 modern foreign language institutes by 
the end of the 1963-64 academic year. About 
$25.5 million has been obligated during the 
5 years for this activity, including $7.25 mil- 
lion for 83 institutes to be conducted during 
the summer of 1963 and academic year 1963- 
64, enrolling over 4,300. The institutes have 
provided training for nearly one-fourth of 
the Nation’s elementary and secondary school 
teachers of foreign languages. 

LANGUAGE AND AREA CENTERS 

During the first 5 years of the program a 
total of 55 centers—including 2 which will 
receive Federal support for the first time in 
1963-64—have been established at 34 col- 
leges and universities. These centers offer 
instruction in some 70 languages which, un- 
til now, had been rarely taught in the United 
States. A total of about $8.4 million has been 
obligated for this program, of which $2.6 
million is for 1963-64 activity. 

Some 2,000 students have received fellow- 
ships for the study of over 60 languages of 
critical importance. Obligations for this 
program total about $12.3 million over the 
5 years, including 63.5 million for 1,035 
awards for study in 1963-64. A 1963 innova- 
tion has been the awarding of 96 fellowships 
to qualified undergraduate students for in- 
tensive summer study in critical languages. 

LANGUAGE RESEARCH AND STUDIES 

Approximately $12.2 million has been ob- 
ligated for 224 language research projects 
to determine the greatest needs in foreign 
language instruction, to study the best meth- 


such as textbooks, dictionaries, and record- 
ings. 
COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 
Over $19 million has been obligated to sup- 
port the purposes of this program which are 
(a) learning the most effective way of using 
television, radio, motion pictures, teaching 
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machines, tape „ and similar com- 
munications media for educational purposes; 
and (b) disseminating information to assist 
schools and colleges to make wider and bet- 
ter use of communications media. 

Awards have been made for 227 research 
projects (219 by grants and 8 by contracts) 
to 114 institutions and agencies in 40 States 
and the District of Columbia. At the present 


time, 128 of these projects are in progress, 


with 98 completed. 

A total of 159 contracts for disseminating 
information have been awarded to 77 in- 
stitutions, agencies, and individuals in 22 
States and territories and 2 foreign countries. 


IMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES 


Forty-eight State education agencies re- 
quested and received a total of $1,684,184 in 
1963 to improve and expand their statistical 
services, thus bringing the overall total ex- 
penditures for this program to $5,305,083. 


Bogus Preachers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I knew the 
Federal Government was making every 
effort at tremendous expense to insure 
a peaceful, political rally here on August 
28; however, I did not know that bogus 
and fake preachers descended upon 
Washington in such large numbers. 

The following article from the Jackson 
(Miss.) Clarion-Ledger will be of in- 
terest to the Congress, to law enforce- 
ment officials and particularly to the 
dedicated true ministers of the Christian 
religion who are laboring so faithfully to 
prepare America for an all out struggle 
with atheist communism. 

The article follows: 

{From the Jackson (Miss.) Clarion-Ledger, 
Sept. 5, 1963] 
FAKE PASTORS IN “FREEDOM MARCH”? 
(By Tom Ethridge) 


Some of the “clergymen” who participated 

in the civil rights march on Washington last 
week were phonies and imposters, according 
to Congressman WILLIAM H. AYRES, Ohio Re- 
publican who is the son of a Methodist min- 
ister. 
In a letter to FBI Director J, Edgar Hoover, 
Representative Arres noted that it has been 
an age-old technique for the Communists 
Party to misuse the clergy whenever possible. 
“Such misuse,” he added, “has demeaned the 
noble purpose of this march.” 

The Ohioan said one unidentified person 
who visited his office before the march ad- 
mitted he was a civilian in minister’s cloth- 
ing. Representative Ayres then checked with 
a friend in New York City who rents clerical 
garb and was told that there had been a 
brisk demand for such rental costumes be- 
fore the march. 

Representative Ayres, as quoted by the 
Chicago Tribune in a Washington dispatch, 
said the rental price on ministerial garb 
jumped from $10 to $50 when rental firms 
learned the cloth of churches would be used 
in the mass civil rights demonstration. 

The Ohio Congressman said that as a min- 
ister’s son, he thought he could tell a clergy- 
man when he saw one, and he had spotted 
a number of apparent imposters in the crowd 
of 200,000 gathered in Washington on August 
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28 to agitate for civil rights legislation pend- 
ing before Congress. 

More than one newspaper outside the 
South has attributed the lack of violence in 
the March on Washington largely to the 
1-day ban on liquor sales and the presence 
of thousands of police officers and Federal 
troops, ready to deal firmly with any mani- 
festation of lawlessness. 

The influential Cincinnati Enquirer, which 
editorially condemned the big march even 
before it occurred, disputed President Ken- 
nedy’s claim that such tactics are in the 
great tradition of America.” 

“What tradition?” the Enquirer demanded. 
“Certainly not of representative democracy, 
It tends more to the principle of mobocracy. 
There would be no great march on Wash- 
ington unless there was an intent to intimi- 
date Congress by personal presence or sheer 
weight of numbers.“ 


Poll Shows Overwhelming Public Support 
for Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Senate approaches the debate on ratifi- 
cation of the test ban treaty it is re- 
assuring to know that there is wide pub- 
lic support for the treaty. 

A recent poll in my own State of Min- 
nesota shows overwhelming support. 

The poll indicates that 78 percent of 
those questioned believe that the treaty 
will strengthen world peace, Perhaps 
even more significant, 84 percent believe 
that the Senate should approve the 
treaty and only 7 percent believe that 
the Senate should reject it. 

Thus, if the Senate in its wisdom de- 
termines that the treaty should be rati- 
fied, it will find that its action has wide 
ee among the people of Minne- 
sota. 

The full statement on the result of the 
poll is as follows: 

EIGHTY-FOUR PERCENT OF MINNESOTA ADULTS 
Favor Senate Ban APPROVAL 

Five out of six Minnesotans (84 percent) 
think the U.S. Senate should approve the 
nuclear test ban treaty with the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain, and other countries, 
a just-completed statewide survey by the 
Minneapolis Tribune’s Minnesota poll indi- 
cates. 

Seventy-eight percent of the State's adults 
think the agreement to prohibit nuclear 
weapons tests in the air, underwater, or in 
outer space, will help to strengthen world 
peace. 

But many Minnesotans do have one reser- 
vation about the test ban. Forty-three per- 
cent dislike the provision that permits a 
country to withdraw from the agreement on 
3 months’ notice. 

Another 43 percent, though, approve of 
that clause. 

The opinion of a St, Paul housewife that 
“Russia is sneaky and has some ulterior 
motive for signing the treaty” is shared by 
many Minnesotans in the survey. 

During home interviews by the Minnesota 
poll, voting-age men and women living in 
all parts of the State were asked: 
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“The United States, Great Britain, and 
the Soviet Union have signed a treaty in 
` which each country agrees not to test nuclear 
weapons in the air, under water, or in outer 
space, Do you think the test ban treaty will 
or will not strengthen world peace?” 
The replies: 
[Percont} 


| Total | Men | women 


Treaty will strengthen world 
Pn * 
WI not. 
ther answ 
No opinion. 


ai i eee ee 


(The treaty permits continued under- 
ground testing of nuclear devices.) 

Eighty-three percent of the Democratic- 
Farmer-Laborites look for improvements 
in world peace prospects because of the 
treaty. So do 77 percent of the independent 
yoters, and 70 percent of the Republicans. 

People also were asked: 

“In past years, Russia wouldn't accept the 


terms to stop nuclear testing that she does 


now. Why do you think Russia was willing 
to sign such a treaty at this time?” A 


The responses fall into these main groups: 2 


Percent 
Russia is afraid of Red China, wants 
West on her. dee 28 
Russia has ulterior motives, 
treaty to her own advantage in some 
way, can't be trustedclal. 18 
Russia thinks United States is ahead of 
her, is afraid United States has more 


The column adds to more than 100 percent 
because some people offered more than one 
explanation. 

Another question was: 

“Any of the countries signing the treaty— 
including the United States—can drop out 
of the treaty by giving 3 months’ notice to 
the other signers. Do you like or dislike 
that provision?” 5 

The answers: 


[Percent] 
Total | Men Women 
Like 3-month clause | 43 43 41 
Distike it. PRS HGNC } 43 a 30 


Less than 1 percent, 


The final question was: As far as the 
United States is concerned, the treaty must 
be approved by the U.S. Senate before it be- 
comes formally effective. Do you think the 
Senate should approve the treaty, or rejec 
it?” * 

The replies: 


[Pereent) 


Total Men | Women 


Think Senate 


Should approve treuty 86 82 
Should reject it. 8 5 
Other answers 0 1 
No omen. 6 12 
i Se aes 100 100 


1 Less thon 1 percent. 
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The treaty was recommended for adoption 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
last week, and is expected to come up for 
Senate vote in early September. 


The President and the National Demo- 
cratic Party Have an Opportunity To 
Refute Young Democrat Radical-Left 
Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the criticism leveled at the platform 
adopted by the Young Republicans at 
their June 26-29 convention in San 
Francisco, I feel compelled to bring to 
the attention of this body the platform 
adopted yesterday by the California 
Federation of Young Democrats at their 
convention in San Diego. 

Had I read the Young Democrat 
platform without knowing its sponsor, I 
would have believed it to be the work of 
the Communist Party, U.S.A. And with 
good reason. The Young Democrat 
platform calls for diplomatic recognition 
of Red China, conditional recognition of 
Communist East Germany, and normal- 
ization of diplomatic and trade relations 
with Communist Cuba. 

The platform calls for withdrawal of 
our troops in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, this platform is a blue- 
print for surrender to the Communists. 
The concessions and accommodations it 
proposes bring to mind the proposals 
made by President Kennedy in his 
speech at American University in which 
the President called for accommodations 
with the Soviets and more understand- 
ing of the Communists. 

It is obvious that this platform is a 
result of a lack of understanding of the 
Communist movement and of the Com- 
munist's continual war against capital- 
ism. It reflects the thinking of the 
lunatic left such as the ADA, of the 
liberal papers, and many leftist individ- 
uals in positions of power in our Govern- 
ment today. 

The platform is a clear outgrowth of 
the ultraleftwing of the Democratic 
Party. 

Mr. Speaker, the Young Democrat 
platform should be refuted by the Presi- 
dent and the National Democratic Com- 
mittee as not representative of the views 
of the National Democratic Party.. Re- 
fusal of the National Democratic Party 
and the President to become disasso- 
ciated with the Young Democrat plat- 
form will show the American people, 
clearly and undisputably, the vital issues 
that separate the two major parties in 
America today. : 

At this point, I am inserting in the 
Record a news report of the Young 
Democrat meeting which appeared in to- 
day’s issue of the Washington Post: 
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Younc Democrats Favor RECOGNIZING Rep 
CHINA 
(By Richard Bergholz) 

San Dieco, CALIF, September 8.— The Caii- 
fornia Federation of Young Democrats voted 
a far-reaching platform at its convention 
here this weekend which puts the party vol- 
unteers on record as favoring diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Red China, conditional recogni- 
tion of Communist East Germany, and 
normalization of diplomatic and trade rela- 
tions with Fidel Castro's Cuba. 

And they called for gradual withdrawal of 
U.S. troops in South Vietnam and a cutoff of 
financial ald to the Diem regime. 

“This is a liberal, independent organiza- 
tion,” said the federation's president, Josiah 
Beeman, of San Francisco, 27-year-old direc- 
tor of education for the Northern California- 
Nevada Council of Churches. 

Shortly before the convention—an exten- 
sion of an earlier session held in San Fran- 
cisco last May—ended here today, Beeman led 
a fight to defeat a proposal that the Young 
Democrats consider sending a delegation of 
members to visit Cuba next summer, despite 
Kennedy administration opposition. 

Principal purpose of the session was to 
enact a platform, a function which the May 
session failed to accomplish. 

On Red China, the platform said: “To 
ignore and refuse to have meaningful rela- 
tions with one-fourth of the human race is 


‘proving more harmful to us than to China. 


More than that, it blocks the solutions of 
many other problems facing the world, par- 
ticularly in the Far East.” 

On Communist East Germany, the policy 
statement read: “In exchange for firm and 
unequivocal guarantees of free access routes 
from West Germany to Berlin—guarantees 
which we don't have now—we agree to recog- 
nize the existing status quo of two German 
states and the Oder-Neisse frontier.” 

Heated debate centered on a statement of 
policy regarding South Vietnam. As finally 
adopted—on a 1,527-to-1,460 rolicall vote 
delegates approved a statement saying that 
presence of U.S. troops there “has been a 
deterrent” to needed reforms in the Diem 
government and should be withdrawn on a 
staged basis. And it adds that no more 
money should be provided Diem. 

On Cuba, the platform says that the Castro 
revolution is “symptomatic of the unrest and 
impatience sweeping Latin America. * * è 
We must come to terms with this revolution 
of rising expectations.” 

“We call upon the United States to open 
talks with the Cuban Government directed 
toward a resumption of normal diplomatic 
and trade relations between the two coun- 
tries and full payment for American prop- 
erty expropriated,” the platform read. 


Louisiana Department, the American 
Legion, Opposes the Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been proud of the excellent work 
carried out by the Louisiana Department 
of the American Legion in its efforts to 
promote Americanism and constitutional 
government. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that this 
great organization was among the first 
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to announce its position with regards to 
the Gesell report. 

The Louisiana Department Executive 
Committee meeting of the American Le- 
gion, held in New Orleans on August 10, 
1963, adopted a reoslution opposing the 
Gesell report and its implementation. 

In line with the growing national 
awakening to the radical dangers of the 
Gesell report, I submit for the RECORD 
the resolution of the Louisiana Depart- 
ment, the American Legion: 

RESOLUTION BY LOUISIANA DEPARTMENT HEAD- 
QUARTERS, THE AMERICAN LEGION 

Whereas the President of the United States, 
through the Secretary of Defense has issued 
an order implementing the so-called Gesell 
report, which order is designed to compel the 
military forces of this country to force inte- 
gration upon the citizens of this country 
and does inject the military forces into pol- 
itics in the Government and on the local 
community level; and 

Whereas the aforesaid order of the Pres- 
ident through the Secretary of Defense com- 
mands every military commander within the 
United States to implement a program de- 
signed to compel private citizens of the 
United States to accept integration of the 
races; and ~ 

Whereas the aforesaid order implements 
a first step in the so-called Gesell report, 
which report, among other things, encour- 
ages Negroes to complain of alleged racial 
injustices and protects any such complainant 
with the cloak of secrecy; directs the ap- 
pointment of Negro officers to promotion 
boards, the commendation and promotion of 
officers who aid and assist in compelling a 
forced integration; and encourages the mili- 
tary to expend taxpayer’s money for the pur- 
pose of providing facilities and services to 
Negroes where any military commander feels 
that the local facilities and services are not 
sufficiently integrated; and 

Whereas the aforesaid Gesell report rec- 
ommends that military commanders impose 
economic sanctions upon private citizens and 
local communities in order to enforce inte- 
gration in said local communities; and 

Whereas the imposition of economic sanc- 
tions is a device used against the enemies 
of this country, and is here being imposed 
by the military upon the citizens of this 
country; and 

Whereas the American Legion has histor- 
ically supported the role of the military as 
the defender of the country against its 
enemies, but has always insisted that it be 
the protector of the citizens of the United 
States and not the oppressor of said clizens; 
and 

Whereas the American Legion is dedicated 
to combat the autocracy of both the classes 
and the masses and to make right the master 
of might; and N 

Whereas the aforesaid order of the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Secretary 
of Defense, together with the so-called Gesell 
report injects the military forces of this 
country into politics and casts it in the role 
of the oppressor of the rights of the private 
citizens of this country; and 

Whereas the executive committee of the 
American Legion, Department of Louisiana, 
finds that the order of the President through 
the Secretary of Defense and the so-called 
Gesell report is contrary to the basic con- 
cepts of American liberty and freedom, im- 
poses military oppression upon the citizens 
of this country and constitutes an unconsti- 
tutional, illegal, and un-American exercise of 
Executive authority by the President of the 
United States and the Secretary of Defense: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Department Executive 
Committee of the Louisiana Department, 
the American Legion, go on record as urg- 
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ing the President of the United States and 
the Secretary of Defense to cancel and with- 
draw the orders heretofore issued and made 
in compliance with the so-called Gesell re- 
port; and be it further 

Resolved, That the so-called Gesell re- 
port be branded as un-American, violative 
of the rights of citizens of this country, and 
against the peace and dignity of the indi- 
vidual citizens of this Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the Secretary of Defense; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to each member of the Louisiana 
Congressional Delegation and they be urged 
to take every step and action at their com- 
mand to cause the withdrawal of the afore- 
said orders and to vitlate the effect of the 
so-called Gesell report; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
forwarded to the National Commander of 
the American Legion and to each member of 
the national executive committee and to the 
national organization for action, 


Now the Truth Is Finally Out: Red- 
Blooded American Fighting Men Prefer 
Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
Representative in this body of a district 
which contains more dairy farmers than 
any other New York State district and, 
according to some calculations at any 
rate, more dairy farmers than any other 
congressional district in the Nation, I 
am always pleased and proud to be able 
to report good news for the dairy indus- 
try and for our dairy farmers. 

There has just come to my attention 
a report which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of August 2, which 
indicates the extent to which milk has 
become the favorite beverage of Ameri- 
can fighting men. 

At a time when those of us who are 
concerned with the future of the dairy 
industry are doing everything we can to 
increase the consumption of milk, rather 
than focusing our attention exclusively 
on restricting its production, this report 
comes as very welcome news, indeed, and 
I am most pleased to bring it to the at- 
tention of my colleagues: 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the report from the Washington 
Star: 

New Army BATTLE Cry: "PLEASE 
Pass THE MILK” 

American soldiers are a bunch of milksops, 
the Army proudly announced yesterday, 

A national survey of soldiers’ food pref- 
erences this year shows milk topping the 
list, according to a Pentagon announcement. 

To be fair, though, it should be noted that 
beer was not on the List of 265 foods and 
drinks the GI’s were asked to grade for 
preference. 

Closely following milk were grilled steak, 
fresh fruit, apple pie, veal steak, eggs to 
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order, fresh sliced tomatoes, southern fried 
roast beef, and hot roast beef sand- 
wiches with gravy. 

In the old days, Army cooks used to tell 
the men’s feelings about the food by what 
was left on the trays after each meal. A mess 
sergeant could figure out, with one glance 
at the leftovers, what the unpopular foods 
were. 

Now the Army is more scientific, It makes 
surveys, on what it chooses to call the 
“hedonic method.” 

“The word ‘hedonic’ emphasizes the pleas- 
ure aspects of eating,“ the Pentagon ex- 
plains. “To insure that what is purchased 
is consumed—and consumed with pleasure— 
menus are tailored to the men's preferences 
within the limits imposed by cost, nutri- 
tion, and logistics.” 

The system, devised by a research psy- 
chologist, uses a 9-point rating scale for 
each food, ranging from like extremely” to 
“dislike extremely.” 

Using the method, the Pentagon also re- 
ported the top 10 dislikes of Army chow- 
hounds. 

Leading the unpopularity poll was iced 
coffee, followed by spinach with cheese sauce. 
Next came the gourmet's delight, sour cream. 

Instant coffee was next on the dislike list, 
followed by buttermilk, sweet and sour cab- 
bage, cauliflower vegetable salad, baked liver, 
cabbage and cottage cheese, and, finally, 
buttered turnips. 


See America Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, again I 
wish to call the attention of the House to 
my bill, House Joint Resolution 658, au- 
thorizing the President to declare 1964 as 
See America Year. Mr. Robert Warren, 
director of the Department of Economic 
Development of the State of Nevada, has 
written expressing wholehearted sup- 
port of such a year, both as a means of 
lessening of balance-of-payments deficit, 
and of encouraging Americans to learn 
of their country. Mr. Warren's letter is 
included at this point in my remarks: 

NEVADA DEPARTMENT OF 
Economic DEVELOPMENT, 
Carson City, Nev., September 6, 1963. 
Representative AL ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, U.S. House of 
Depresentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN; I have long publicly 
adyocated and vigorously supported all pro- 
grams which would encourage travel of 
Americans within the United States. I be- 
lieve all Americans would gain a much greater 
appreciation of and affection for our Nation 
if they could but see more of it. 

I feel that your bill, if successful, would 
tend to focus attention on the desirability of 
touring within the confines of our own bor- 
ders. And it may also help lessen some of 
the outflow of capital that annually -follows 
the exodus of tourists from America to for- 
eign lands. 

I am sending copies of this letter to our 
Senators, ALAN BIBLE and HOWARD CANNON, 
and our Representative in Congress, WALTER 
BanN, so that they may be aware of this 
department’s support of your joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 658). 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT WARREN, 
Director. 


1963 
Labor Day 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
oF 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr, MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Labor 
Day 1963, was observed in hundreds of 
cities and towns throughout the United 
States. $ 

The younger members of organized 
labor are gradually taking over labor lo- 
cals and fighting to retain and expand 
the progress and advance won through 
great setbacks and sacrifice by pioneer 
labor leaders. à 

The following is a Labor Day editorial 
from the Gary (Ind.) Post Tribune: 

THE MEANING or LABOR Dar 

Labor Day is such a familiar fixture on the 
National calendar that it is somewhat sur- 
prising to realize it is one of our most re- 
cently acquired holidays. 

True, the first Labor Day was observed in 
New York as far back as 1882, and by 1894 
Congress had legalized the holiday, in the 
Territories and the District of Columbia. 
Yet only for the last 40 years have all States 
officially observed it. 

Four decades is a short time in the life of 
a Nation, even one so young as the United 
States. But Labor Day is firmly established 
aca national habit. 

Undoubtedly this is because the holiday 
has come to mark the end of summer in our 
minds, with schools starting up immediately 
afterward and families split up into their 
various pursuits. 

It is the last holiday until Thanksgiving. 
It is always a long 3-day weekend just made 
for short trips or outings, or perhaps an op- 
portunity to finish those chores around the 
house that have waited to be done all sum- 
mer. 

This is so much the case that many of us 
never think of the original reason for the 
day—that it was established as a recogni- 
tion of and tribute to the American labor- 
ing man. But though we will call it Labor 
Day, it is no longer labor’s day. 

All considered, relatively few of us will be 
at labor's picnic and rally at the county fair- 
grounds Monday. Few cities have holiday 
parades any more. Yet at one time, Labor 
Day was a magnet drawing folks downtown 
to the park to lišten to the band and 
Speeches, and to shoot off the fireworks left 
over from July Fourth, 

On one hand, it is regrettable that the 
American scene has changed so much, that 
we tend nowadays to retreat from each other 
into our immediate families, that Labor Day 
has become a private public holiday. 

On the other hand, this change in Labor 
Day is a part of the penalty of success for 
the labor movement—and for America. With 
recognition of labor has come the loss of a 
certain militancy, a certain separateness from 
“other” Americans. 

Labor Day is no longer labor's day alone. 
It belongs to all of us in America, for we 
all are laborers in the sense that the work 
we do contributes to the country’s strength. 

Perhaps the name Labor Day is, in 1963, 
almost a misnomer, The word labor“ is not 
quite broad enough to encompass the mean- 
ing the holiday has acquired. 

It should have a name that tells the world 
just what free American has accomplished 
for the working man, what we have achieved 
in the way of the good things of life—not just 
Material comforts but the basic freedoms so 
much of the world has never known. 
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The name for this day should show the 
world how we honor the working, doing, ac- 
complishing man by casually taking a day 
from the routine, not by massing ranks of 
uniformed workers or high school cadets and 
parading them in front of our “maximum 
leaders.” 

Still, maybe we do not really need a new 
name for the holiday. We all know what 
Labor Day means. 


Mrs. Ella T. Grasso, Secretary of State 
of Connecticut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Connecticut are extremely proud of our 
very able secretary of state, Mrs. Ella T. 
Grasso. A native of Connecticut and a 
graduate magna cum laude in economics 
and sociology from Mt. Holyoke College, 
Mrs. Grasso has developed a great ca- 
reer in politics. She has served in the 
Connecticut House of Representatives, 
was chairman of the Democratic State 
Platform Committee, Democratic Na- 
tional Committeewoman for several 
years, and since 1959 secretary of state. 

In the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 3, 1963, there appeared a very 
fine article by the woman’s editor of 
that newspaper, Jessie Ash Arndt, about 
Mrs. Grasso. I am very pleased to in- 
sert this article into the Recorp and 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The article reads as follows: 


Pourrics HER BUSINESS : = 


(By Jessie Ash Arndt) 


The League of Women Voters is a non- 
partisan organization, but there's nothing 
that says a league member who goes into 
politics and is elected can’t continue to 
work for policies she supported in the league 
and which the league supports because it 
believes they are for the good of commu- 
nity, State, or Nation. 

When Mrs. Elien Tambussi Grasso, now 
serving her second 4-year term as secretary 
of state in Connecticut, was elected to the 
House of Representatives of the Connecticut 
General Assembly in 1953, she was “a minor- 
ity member of a minority party.” There had 
been an exodus of prominent Democrats, she 
said, but she went to the legislature with 
the Democratic platform under her arm and 
in possession of some good solid convictions 
in line with those of the League of Wom- 
en Voters of which she was a member. 

INTRODUCES BILLS 

“What do we do now?” she asked, with the 
Democratic platform in mind. “You can in- 
troduce bills if you want to,” a veteran in 
politics told her with a keen glint in his 
eye. 

“I do want to,” she sald, “in fulfillment 
ef my responsibility to carry through the 
platform on which I ran.” 

“What seems impossible in one session be- 
comes a reality in the next as public opinion 
is aroused and communicates itself, she ob- 
served, during our interview. 

One of her bills was designed to eliminate 
the county government, an old structure 
which had existed since colonial days. An- 
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other provided for reorganization -of the 
municipal court system into a district court 
system. Both had League of Women Voters 
support. A third provided for an office of 
mental retardation to study and act on the 
problem through local and regional 

rather than place people in institutions and 
leave them there. 

When these goals had been accomplished it 
seemed there might be no new worlds to 
conquer, but she found she was mistaken. 
Plenty more appeared. 

SERVES IN ASSEMBLY 


She served in the 1953 and 1955 sessions 
of the general assembly and in 1956, 1958. 
1960, and 1962, served as chairman of the 
Democratic State Platform Committee—the 
first woman to hold such a post in Connecti- 
cut, At the Democratic National Convention 
in 1960 in Los Angeles, she was also a mem- 
ber of the platform drafting committee which 
prepared the platform for consideration of 
the resolutions committee. 

Mrs. Grasso and her husband, Dr. Thomas 
A. Grasso, principal of the Center School in 
East Hartford, Conn., have both been active 
in the affairs of their community and State 
for many years. Doctor Grasso in addition to 
his work as an educator has served for some 
time on the State prison board. 

Mrs. Grasso majored in economics and 
sociology at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Mass., and graduated magna cum 
laude in 1940. While working for her M.A. 
in these subjects, she served as a depart- 
mental assistant and laboratory instructor in 
statistics. 

It was her active participation in the 
League of Women Voters that really led her 
into politics because she had been preaching 
good government and when it was proposed 
to her that she run for office, she decided 
she’d better practice what she preached. And 
she’s intent on keeping voters aware of 
what's going on in the State government. 

“It must be my League of Women Voters 
training,” she said, “but if the voters and 
candidates of Connecticut aren't fully in- 
formed and constantly cognizant of dates and 
facts to remember it isn’t for the lack of try- 
ing. We have slides and brochures (in Eng- 
lish as contrasted with the legalese of the 
law), flyers, schools for moderators, for regis- 
trars, and town clerks, and so forth, in prepa- 
ration for the important occasions involved. 

"I am we made some progress in 
improving our election laws. Of course, the 
pce DIXIT SOTET IESE Beaton achat 

The Grassos have two children. Susane is 
a sophomore at the Chaffee School, and try- 
ing to decide between Brandeis and Barnard. 
She has just finished an exciting summer 
studying painting with Robert Brackman at 
Madison. 

IN JUNIOR HIGH 


“Jimmy, who was 1 year old when I went 
into my first says his mother, “is 


pushing 13 as he remands me constantly. He 


is in junior high and ee top priority to 
tanks, the Civil War, and pushups. 

“There is always time for important 
things,” is the Connecticut secretary of 
state's answer to the question, How do you 
manage? But she admits the hours some- 
times seem to run out mysteriously. “The 
advantages of a tolerant husband and indul- 
gent children help put order into our chaos,” 
she asserted. 

“That they respect the myriad activities es- 
sential to political participation and even 
join in the fun makes light work of formi- 
dable tasks. It is nice to have young Jimmy 
pilot me through a picnic grove, go to a 
tea with Susane, and indulge in an evening 
of driving to an assignment with my hus- 
band, 

“A zest for living makes possible a multi- 
tude of activities. Sometimes I look wist- 
Tully at the tangled garden and unread 
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books—but tomorrow always brings new 
challenges, new opportunities, and new ad- 
ventures for all of us.” 


More Opposition to the Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the best and most active chapters 
of the Navy League of the United States 
is the Greater New Orleans Council of 
that organization. 

In the city of New Orleans, the Navy 
League, like the Navy itself, is a time- 
honored tradition. 

Recently the Greater New Orleans 
Council of the Navy League addressed 
itself to one of the most serious issues 
currently facing the Armed Forces; the 
Gesell Report. 

The New Orleans unit adopted a reso- 
lution strongly opposing the Gesell Re- 
port and the subsequent directive issued 
by the Secretary of Defense. Moreover, 
the council has sent its resolution to the 
national officers of the Navy League of 
the United States, urging that similar ex- 
pressions of opposition be advanced. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
following resolution: 

RESOLUTION BY GREATER NEw ORLEANS COUN- 
CIL OF THE NAVY LEAGUE OF THE UNITED 
BTATES 
Whereas a document entitled “Equal Op- 

portnuity in the Armed Forces” also referred 

to as the Gesell report has through the 
publication of several articles in the New 

Orleans press, come to the attention of mem- 

bers of the Greater New Orleans Council of 

the Navy League of the United States, and 

Whereas the Greater New Orleans Council 
of the Navy League of the United States feels 
that the recommendations contained there- 
in, if implemented, would prove detrimental 
to the armed services and desires to express 
this disapproval through its executive com- 
mittee on the following points: 

1. Such implementations would involve the 
Armed Forces in certain questions of civilian 
social mores; 

2. It would involve the Armed Forces in 
the heretofore utterly foreign field of po- 
litical issues; 

3. It would, if certain provisions of the re- 
port were implemented, place promotional 
consideration on a basis completely apart 
from military combat training and combat 
efficiency; 

4, At a time when there is a great deal of 
effort being expended to make the armed 
services sufficiently attractive to interest per- 
sonnel in service careers, the implementation 
of this report would tend to alienate good 
feelings between the Armed Forces and the 
civilian population; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Greater New Orleans Council of the 
Navy League of the United States desires to 
bring the aforementioned sentiments against 
any implementation of the so-called Gesell 
report to the attention of the national execu- 
tive committee of the Navy League of the 
United States in the hope that a major ef- 
fort will be made to discourage any imple- 
mentation of the recommendation of the 
Gesell report and to keep the Armed Forces 
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in their rightful and prideful role in the de- 
fense of the Nation; be it further 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Navy League of the United States is re- 
quested to forward copies of this resolution 
to the national officers, directors, and coun- 
cil presidents of the Navy League of the 
United States in the hope that similar ex- 
pressions may be advanced to indicate the 
seriousness in which this situation is re- 
garded. 


What Citizens Are Saying About the Test 
Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, repro- 
duced below are more extracts from let- 
ters I have received from concerned 
Americans on the subject of the test ban 
treaty: 

Mobile, Ala.: “If the test ban is agreed on— 
behind it in rapid succession will come a 
nonagression pact with Russia, disarma- 
ment, then comes the takeover by UN. 
troops.” 

Providence, R.I.: “I do devoutly pray that 
the Senate will not ratify the treaty.” 

Orangebury, S.C.: “The passage of such a 
treaty can only bring us to disaster in the 
very near future,” 

Alton, II.: “I suggest we walt until 
Khrushchev abdicates Cuba, respects inter- 
national law, and earns a little trust before 
we sign any peace pact on his terms.” 

Arcata, Calif.: “The idea of our once proud 
Nation crawling to the butcher of Budapest 
and begging for a treaty—which they know 
he will keep just as long as it serves him.” 

Missouri City, Tex.: “That treaty can only 
mean suicide for this country.” 

Rockford Ill.: “My whole family is against 
the test ban treaty. President Kennedy 
should make his letters to Khrushchev avall- 
able to Congress.” 

Altadena, Calif.: “Khrushchey would have 
never wanted it, the treaty, if the advantage 
had not been to him.” 

Greenwood, Ind.: “The approval of the ban 
treaty with the Reds will be another sellout 
to the Russians. Another Potsdam and an- 
other Yalta.” 

Olympia, Wash.: “Repudiate this infamous 
document.” 

Pasadena, Calif.; “It is not in the best in- 
terest of our national defense. * We 
should have a supremacy of military power. 
* * * The Russians would not have agreed 
to the signing of the treaty had it not been 
to their advantage.“ 

Seaton, Ill.: The treaty, cleverly framed, 
is to Russia's advantage and aimed at de- 
struction for the United States. A voter's 
protest is needed if for no other selfish reason 
than that of self-preservation.” 

Berkeley, Calif.: “That test ban treaty 
must be defeated.” k 

Glendale, Calif.: “May God help guide our 
honorable Senators in a decision to reject 
this treaty. This will bear witness to the 
world that the free people of our beloved 
United States are still the voice of America.” 

Louisville, Ky.: “Our leaders seem deter- 
mined to close their minds and their eyes 
to the disastrous mistakes of the past in 
dealing with the Red Hitlers.” 

Manhattan Beach, Calif.: “If the United 
States were getting something out of it, 
troops and missiles removed from Cuba; Ber- 
lin wall torn down, and it might show some 
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good faith on Khrushchey's part. As it is we 
will only get deeper in the quicksands. It 
is all a great big farce. I can only pray that 
Congress will protect us from this snare." 

Tacoma, Wash.: I cannot understand the 
attitude of our administration and State 
Department, who are willing to do business 
with Khrushchev, and even the devil him- 
self.” 

Torrance, Calif.: “The Communists are 
liars and murderers making agreements with 
them is the same as trying to coexist with 
the Mafia. The whole idea is worse than 
silly Its traitorous.” 

Lynwood, Calif.: “The folks back home are 
thinking, in fact quite a few are angry, 
others claim a sellout and it sure-begins to 
look funny when you try to assemble the 
pieces.” 

West Englewood, N.J.: “There is nothing 
in the test ban treaty which would protect 
the United States against secret preparations 
for sudden atmospheric tests by the Soviets 
in violation of the agreement. This Is ex- 
actly what happened on the previous mora- 
torium with Russia. * * * It is the opinion 
of the grassroots that this proposed test ban 
agreement is a method of neatly hamstring- 
ing the United States for political purposes.” 

Santa Rosa, Calif.: “I don't think that we 
should hamper our defense by a test ban 
treaty that we can only expect the Russians 
to honor as long as it is to their advantage.” 

Dallas, Tex.: “I pray to God you people 
won't let them throw away our arms,” 

Fair Oaks, Calif.: “The test ban treaty 
must be defeated.” 7 

Saugerties, N.Y.: “Why is the red butcher 
who vows to bury us so suddenly willing to 
sign a test ban treaty?” q 

Phoenix, Ariz.: “Sounds to me like Dic- 
tator Khrushchev wrote the whole treaty 
himself.” 


Exercises Commemorating 155th Birthday 


of Jefferson Davis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
include a speech by the Hon. William M. 
Beard, judge advocate-in-chief, Sons of 
Confederate Veterans. The address was 
delivered on June 1, 1963, in Statuary 
Hall, the Capitol, Washington, D.C., in 
exercises commemorating the 155th 
birthday anniversary of Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of 
America, 

The entire program was sponsored by 
the District of Columbia Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy. 

For inclusion following the address of 
Mr. Beard, I submit a biographical 
sketch of William M. Beard who, among 
other accomplishments, has served as a 
member of the New Jersey Civil War 
Centennial Commission since 1961. 

I also submit for inclusion a copy of 
the entire program held in Statuary Hall 
on June 1, 1963. 

The material follows: 

JEFFERSON Davis, AMERICAN PATRIOT AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF 
Amentca (1861-65) 

Jefferson Davis, American patriot and Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States of America, 
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was born June 3, 1808, in a log cabin in Todd 
County, Ky. When he was 3 years old his 
family moved to Wilkinson County, Miss. He 
was educated in the Dominican School of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, Washington County, Ky., 
Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky., and 
at the U.S. Military Academy, from which he 
graduated in 1828. 

Jefferson Davis served as a Ueutenant of 
infantry in the U.S. Army in the wilds of 
Wisconsin, Ilinois, and Iowa. He partici- 
pated in the Black Hawk War. 

In 1845 he was elected to Congress, resign- 
ing however, at the outbreak of the Mexican 
War. He became colonel of the Mississippi 
Rifles and distinguished himself at the Battle 
of Buena Vista where he was severely 
wounded in the foot. He served as U.S. Sen- 
ator from Mississippi from 1847 to 1851 and 
during the administration of President 
Franklin Pierce, 1853 to 1857, he was Secre- 
tary of War. He strengthened the Army, 
made reforms and introduced new weapons. 
He also had surveys made of the Far West 
for future ratlroad routes. In 1857 he was 
returned to the U.S. Senate from which he 
resigned in 1861, when his own State of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, January 
9, 1861. 

In 1860 these United States constituted a 
Republic of Sovereign States. They did not 
constitute one state, Sovereign States could 
not rebel against each other, therefore seces- 
sion was not rebellion, nor was the War Be- 
tween the States a civil war. 

Secession was an open question in 1861. 
No statute had ever defined, no executive had 
ever ed, and no court had ever held 
it to be unconstitutional. The States had 
declared themselves to be free and independ- 
ent. 

In 1781 the Original Thirteen States en- 
tered into a “Confederation,” one article of 
which read, “Each State retains its sover- 
eignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right, which is not 
by this Confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States.” 

When the Revolutionary War ended, Eng- 
land and the United States signed a peace 
treaty, which opened with these words: 

“His Britannic Majesty acknowledges the 
said United States, viz., New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, and Georgia to be free, sovereign and 
independent States.” 

England made peace, not with the Con- 
federation, but with 13 independent“ States. 

Each State had its own statute defining 
and punishing treason against itself. No 
man could acquire American citizenship ex- 
cept by virtue of his citizenship of one of 
the States. The eminent domain of the soil 
Temained in the State, and to it escheated 
the property of the intestate and heirless 
dead. 

Was not this the sovereign that had the 
right to command in the last resort?“ 
Tucker had so taught in his commentaries 
on Blackstone—so had Francis Rawle, the 
eminent lawyer whom Washington had asked 
to be Attorney General of the United States. 

When Thomas Jefferson was annexing 
Louisiana, the Massachusetts legislators were 
deciaring against it as “forming a new Con- 
federacy to which the States united by the 
former compact were not bound to adhere.” 

While new States were being admitted 
into the Union out of its territory, and the 
War of 1812 was being conducted, Josiah 
Quincy, of Massachusetts, was maintaining 
the right of secession in Congress; the East- 
ern States were threatening to exercise that 
right, and the Hartford Convention was 
promulgating the doctrine. 

When Texas was annexed, and Jefferson 
Davis was in Congress advocating it, Massa- 
chusetts was declaring it unconstitutional 
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and that any such “act or admission would 
have no binding obligation on its people.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, in his life of Daniel 
Webster, writes: 

“When the Constitution was adopted -by 
the yotes of States at Philadelphia and ac- 
cepted by votes of States in popular con- 
ventions, it was safe to say there was not a 
man in the country, from Washington and 
Hamilton on the one side, to George Clinton 
and George Mason, on the other, who re- 
garded the new system as anything but an 
experiment entered upon by the States, and 
from which each and every State had the 
right to peaceably withdraw—a right which 
was very likely to be exercised.” 

On November 9, 1860, Horace Greeley, the 
editor of the New York Tribune, then the 
leading Republican newspaper, said: 

“If the cotton States shall decide that they 
can do better out of the Union than in it, 
we insist on letting them go in peace. The 
right to secede may be a revolutionary one, 
put it exists nevertheless. We must ever 
resist the asserted right of any State to re- 
main in the Union and nullify or defy the 
laws thereof; to withdraw from the Union 
is quite another matter.” 

This was precisely the creed of Jefferson 
Davis. 

Again, on the 17th day of December, after 
the secession of South Carolina, the New 
York Tribune said: 

“If the Declaration of Independence justi- 
fied the secession from the British Empire of 
three millions of colonists in 1776, we do not 
see why it would not justify the secession 
of five millions of Southerners from the Fed- 
eral Union in 1861, If we are mistaken on 
the point, why does not someone attempt 
to show wherein and why?” 

And yet again, on the 23d of February, 
after Mr. Davis had been inaugurated as 
President at Montgomery, it said: 

“We have repeatedly said, and we once 
more insist, that the great principle em- 
bodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of 
American Independence, that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, is sound and just, and that if 
the slave States, the cotton States, or the 
gulf States only choose to form an inde- 
pendent nation they have a clear moral right 
to do so.” 

The South remembering that on June 16, 
1858, Lincoln had declared in Springfield, 
III., “I believe this Government can- 
not endure half slave and half free,” realized 
that his election as President in 1860 meant 
the dissolution of the old Union, 

On the 20th day of December 1860, the 
State convention called by the South Caro- 
lina Legislature, passed and ordinance which 
repealed the action taken in State con- 
sembly ratifying amendments to that Con- 
stitution of the United States had been rati- 
fied, together with all subsequent acts of as- 
sembly ratifying amendments to the Con- 
stitution, and formally pronounced the dis- 
solution of the Union “subsisting between 
South Carolina and other States under the 
name of the United States of America.” 

The secession of South Carolina was fol- 
lowed by the secession of Mississippi, Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Georgia, Lo , and Texas. 

At the Exchange Hotel in Montgomery, 
Ala., on February 18, 1861, William L. Yancy 
welcomed Jefferson Davis, who on February 
9, 1861, had been unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Confederate States of America, in 
these eloquent words: “The man and the 
hour have met. We may now hope that pros- 
perity, honor, and victory await his admis- 
tration.” 

Three days before Jefferson Davis was in- 
augurated, the Confederate Congress had 
commission con- 


A. B. Roman of Louisiana, and John Forsyth 
of Alabama. W. H. Seward, Secretary of 
State for the United States, refused official 
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recognition to the southern emissaries. 
However, through John A. Campbell, of Ala- 
bama, and Samuel Y. Nelson, of New York, 
Justices of the US. Supreme Court, he had 
Official intercourse with the Confederates and 
he constantly promised that Fort Sumter 
would be evacuated on April 10, 1861, While 
the Confederate Commissioners were being 
deceived by Seward, President Lincoln signed 
the order for sending a naval expedition con- 
sisting of the warships, Powhatan, Pawnee, 
Pocohontas, and Harriet Lane, the steam 
tugs, Uncle Ben, Yankee, and Freeborn, and 
the merchant steamer, Baltio, with 300 men 
and the necessary supplies to reinforce Fort 
Sumter. 

On April 7, 1861, Judge Campbell asked 
Seward the meaning of Mr. Lincoln's action 
in sending the fleet to Fort Sumter. Se- 
ward replied, “Faith as to Sumter fully 
kept—wait and see.” 

At 3 am. Friday, April 12, 1861, two vessels 
of Capt. Gustavus Fox's expedition appeared 
in Charleston Harbor. 

Gen. Pierre G. T. Beauregard in command 
of the Confederate military forces at 
Charleston was ordered by Confederate Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Walker, to make de- 
mand for the evacuation of Fort Sumter. 

Major Anderson in command of the fort 
refused, and at 4:30 a.m., April 12, 1861, the 
Confederates opened fire on Fort Sumter. 
Major Anderson surrendered on April 13 and 
on April 14 he evacuated Fort Sumter. 

On Monday April 15, President Lincoln 
issued a call for 75,000 volunteers to cause 
the laws to be executed in the seven seceded 
States,” where it was declared the Jaws were 
being “opposed and the execution thereof 
obstructed by combinations too powerful to 
be suppressed by the ordinary course of judi- 
cial proceedings, or by the power invested in 
the marshals.” In these words, Abraham 
Lincoln gave the cause of the sovereign 
American States of the South, the aspect of 
rebellion before the world, and proclaimed 
the soldier of the Confederacy is a rebel, 

The firing on Fort Sumter enabled Lincoin 
to put the responsibility of starting the war 
upon the South. Sumter enabled Seward to 
tell England that the South had brought on 
the war. The day after the fall of Sumter 
the war party in the North clamored for ac- 
tion. Where there had been 1 man in 10 
willing to coerce the seceded States, there 
were thousands “eager to defend the flag.“ 

When Lincoln on April 15 called for 75,000 
men to deal with “combinations too power- 
ful" to be suppressed by the courts, they 
flocked to their colors. The firing on Fort 
Sumter had not caused the secession of the 
upper Southern States. Lincoln's call for 
troops added Virginia, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee to the Confederacy. 

When Maj. Thomas J. Jackson, then a pro- 
fessor at the VMI, learned of Lincoln’s call 
for 75,000 troops to coerce the Southern 
States, he said, “I have longed to preserve 
the Union and would have been willing to 
sacrifice to that end. But now the North has 
chosen to inaugurate war against us, I am in 
favor of meeting her, by drawing the sword 
and throwing away the scabbard.” 

Gen. Robert E. Lee, in declining command 
of the Northern army, said “though opposed 
to secession and deprecating war” he could 
take no part in an invasion of the Southern 
States: In 1869, 4 years after the war, he 
said to Gen. Wade Hampton, “I could have 
taken no other course without dishonor, and 
if it were all to be gone over again I should 
act in precisely the same manner.“ 

The real act of aggression was not the 
firing on Fort Sumter, but the assault made 
by the Lincoln Government in sending a hos- 
tile fleet to relieve it, after assurances had 
been given, that Fort Sumter would be 
evacuated, Eincoin had outwitted the 
statesmen of the South; He had made it ap- 
pear that the South was the aggressor. John 
Nicolay, Lincoln's private secretary, describes 
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Lincoln's part as Mr. Lincoln’s “carefully 
matured purpose to force rebellion to put 
itself flagrantly and fatally in the wrong by 
attacking Sumter.” Again Nicolay, writing 
in 1861, repeated that Mr. Seward belleved 
and argued, that the revolution through the 
South had spent its force and was on the 
wane; and that the evacuation of Fort Sum- 
ter, and manifestation of kindness and con- 
fidence to the Rebel and Border States, 
would restore * * * “allegiance and healthy 
political action without resort to war.“ 

In a letter to Capt. Gustavus V. Fox, 
his emissary to Sumter, Mr. Lincoln said, 
“You and I both anticipated that the cause 
of the country would be advanced by making 
the attempt to provision Fort Sumter, even 
if it should fail; and it is no small consola- 
tion now to feel that our anticipation is jus- 
tified by the result.” 

President Jefferson Davis said, “That 
the war was, on the part of the US. 
Government, one of aggression and usurpa- 
tion, and on the part of the South was for 
the defense of an inherent, unalienable 
right.” 

There was nothing unconstitutional or 
wrong in secession, and in the attempt of the 
Confederate States to establish their inde- 
pendence. The fall of the Confederacy was 
an example of might making right. 

That Jefferson Davis, as President of the 
Confederate States of America made mis- 
takes, no one will deny, but his achieve- 
ments transcended all proportions of means 
and opportunities, that history will never 
cease to wonder at the magnitude and splen- 
dor of his accomplishments; 20 million peo- 
ple on one side, 9 million (and half of them 
slaves) on the other; a great Navy, arsenals, 
Armies, factories, railroads, boundless wealth 
and science, and an open world to draw upon, 
on the one side and a little more than a thin 
grey line of poorly armed, half-fed soldiery 
upon the other, tell the story of the unequal 
contest from 1861 to 1865. Blame Jefferson 
Davis for this or that, discount all that his 
critics say and then behold the mighty feat 
which created and for 4 years maintained a 
nation. When he assumed office, there was 
not a powder mill, not a ship, not a ship- 
yard. Behold how armies were marshaled 
and armed, how a Navy, small indeed, but 
one that revolutionized the naval warfare of 
all nations and became the terror of the 
seas, was fashioned out of old hulks or 
picked up in foreign lands, See how a world 
in arms was held at bay by a devoted people 
and an incomparable soldiery, whom he held 
together with an iron will and hurled like a 
thunderbolt against their foes. 

In his cabinet, he gathered the foremost 
civilians of the South, Toombs, Hunter, Ben- 
jamin, Bragg, Watts, Davis, Menninger, Tren- 
holm, Walker, Randolph, Sedden, Brecken- 
ridge, Mallory and Reagan. These were good 
men and true regardful of every duty. 

History can assemble no greater or nobler 
knighthood than the peerless leaders Jeffer- 
son Davis called upon to lead to the armies 
of the Confederacy. Robert E. Lee, Albert 
Sidney Johnston, Joseph E. Johnston, Stone- 
wall Jackson, Nathan Bedford Forrest, Pierre 
G. T. Beauregard, Cooper, Braxton Bragg, 
Polk, Hardee, Ewell, D. H. Hill, A. P. Hill, 
Richard Taylor, Holmes, R. H. Alexander, 
Pemberton, Early, Kirby Smith, Longstreet, 
Hampton, 8. D. Lee, A. R. Stewart, Buckner, 
Wheeler and Gordon. 

On May 8, 1866, Jefferson Davis was in- 
dicted for treason and one of the counts in 
the indictment was cruelty to prisoners. No 
baser charge was ever made. 

By act of the Confederate Congress and 
by general orders the same rations served 
to the Confederate soldiers were issued to the 
prisoners, though taken from a starving 
army and people. Brutal and base was 
the effort to stigmatize Jefferson Davis as a 
conspirator to maltreat prisoners. 
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With 50,000 more Federal prisoners in the 
South than there were Confederate prisoners 
in the North, 4,000 more Confederates than 
Federals died in prison. This is what Jeffer- 
son Davis tried to do for prisoners. First, he 
tried to get the prisoners exchanged by the 
cartel agreed on, but as soon as an excess of 
prisoners was in Federal hands, this was 
refused. Second, a delegation of the prison- 
ers themselves was sent to Washington to 
represent the situation and the plea of hu- 
manity for exchange. Third, Vice President 
Stephens was sent to see President Lincoln, 
by President Davis, and to urge exchange in 
order “to restrict the calamities of war,“ but 
he was denied audience. Fourth, twice in 
January 1864 and in January 1865, President 
Davis proposed, through Commissioner 
Ould, that each side should send surgeons 
and allow money, food, clothing, and medi- 
cine to be sent to prisoners, but no answer 
came, Fifth, unable to get medicines in the 
Confederacy, offer was made to buy them 
from the United States for the sole use of 
Federal prisoners. No answer was made. 
Sixth, then offer was made to deliver the sick 
and wounded without any equivalent in ex- 
change. There was no reply for months. 
Seventh, finally, and as soon as the United 
States would receive them, thousands of both 
sick and well were delivered without 
exchange. 

The record leaves no doubt as to the re- 
sponsibility for refusal to exchange. General 
Grant assumed it, saying in his letter of 
August 18, 1864, It is hard on our men in 
southern prisons, not to exchange them, but 
it is humanity to those left in the ranks to 
fight our battles. If we commence a system 
of exchanges, which liberates all prisoners 
taken, we will have to fight on until the 
whole South is exterminated. If we hold 
those caught, they amount to no more than 
dead men. At this particular time, to release 
all rebel prisoners, North, would insure 
Sherman’s defeat and would compromise 
our own safety here. 

Capt. R. B. Winder and the priest con- 
fessor of Henry Wirz, keeper of Anderson- 
ville Prison, told of a visit of a secret emis- 
sary from a high Cabinet officer to offer to 
reprieve Henry Wirz if he would make a con- 
fession which would convict President Jef- 
ferson Davis of conspiring to murder prison- 
ers. Wirz indignantly denied contact with 
President Davis. 

Alexander H. Stephens declared that the 
effort to fix odium on President Davis, con- 
stituted “one of the boldest and baldest at- 
tempted outrages upon the truth of history, 
which has ever been essayed.” 

When General Lee congratulated his army 
on the victories of Richmond he said to 
them: “Your humanity to the wounded and 
the prisoners was the fit and crowning glory 
of your valor.” 

Every possible effort was made to implicate 
Jefferson Davis in the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

May 2, 1865, President Andrew Johnson 
issued a proclamation which asserted that 
it appears from evidence in the Bureau of 
Military Justice that the atrocious murder 
of Abraham Lincoln and the attempted as- 
sassination of William H. Seward * * * 
were incited, concerted and procured by 
and between Jefferson Davis, late of Rich- 
mond, and Jacob Thompson, Clement C. 
Clay and others of the so-called Canadian 
Cabinet. 

The charge against the persons accused in 
connection with the assassination of Abra- 
ham Lincoln read, “had maliciously, unlaw- 
fully and traitorously conspired with John 
H. Surratt, John Wilkes Booth, Jefferson 
Davis and other Confederate leaders to kill 
and murder President Lincoln, Vice Presi- 
dent Johnson, Secretary of State Seward 
and Gen. U.S. Grant.” 

No evidence was ever adduced to prove 
this atrocious and dastardly allegation. 
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On May 14, 1867, Jefferson Davis was re- 
leased on bond, of Horace Greeley, after hav- 


ing been confined as a political prisoner at 


Fortress Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Va., 
from May 22, 1865, until May 14, 1867. He 
was shackled with irons from May 23 until 
May 28, 1865. The conditions under which 
Jefferson Davis was imprisoned were un- 
necessarily harsh and unreasonable and re- 
flected the hatred, the vindictiveness and the 
animosity of the Federal leaders for the Pres- 
ident of the Confederate States of America. 

In December of 1868, the U.S. Government 
entered a nolle prosequi after they realized 
that they could not convict Jefferson Davis 
of treason, 

From 1878 to 1889, Jefferson Davis lived 
at Beauvoir and during these years he wrote, 
“Rise and Fall of the Confederate Govern- 
ment.” 

Jefferson Davis accepted the Presidency 
only because the South demanded a man of 
vision and force whom it could trust—would 
have no one else. 

President Davis worked 15 hours a day 
throughout his term of office. With the ex- 
ception of 3 days’ recuperation at a farm 
near Richmond in the summer of 1861, he 
took no other vacation during the war. 
There was no cessation of the stupendous 
problems he had to face, he could walk in 
and out of crushing discords and maintain 
his spiritual integrity as President, torn be- 
tween military and political needs. 

It was impossible to concentrate the armies 
as much as he desired because each State 
was intent on protecting itself. 

While he lacked ruthlessness, Davis pos- 
sessed real military ability and had a re- 
markable insight into problems of strategy. 

General Lee said, “Jefferson Davis was the 
best military adviser he eyer had consulted.” 

Another misconception about Davis was 
his alleged coldness. 

Many prominent men “loved him as they 
never loved another man on earth.” 

L. Q. C. Lamar declared, “I love and honor 
our Chief above all men.” 

Jefferson Davis was the kind of artistocrat 
the common man intuitively likes and trusts. 

The North admitted his “power to stimu- 
late a mood for high deeds.” 

He could never be swerved from the theme 
that conscience and moral law should gov- 
ern all his political decisions. 

A northerner declared in 1884, “his energy, 
sagacity, and indomitable will were all that 
kept the Confederacy going, without him the 
rebellion would crumble in pieces in a day.” 

“What my heart tells me is right, nothing 
can prevail upon me not to do,” said Presi- 
dent Davis. 


Good sense was one of his outstanding i 


characteristics and this evidenced itself in 
his judgment, his taste, and in rare acumen 
in political affairs, 

Horace Greely wrote that “Davis’ occa- 
sional arrogance revealed great commanding 
power.” 

The accusation that he meddled with his 
generals could not be sustained by the offi- 
cial records. 

Davis was the victim of vituperative false- 
hoods by hostile editors and a few disap- 
pointed generals. 

Prof. Kenneth Stampp, University of Call- 
fornia, declared in 1955, “Those who contend 
that the South made a mistake by electing 
Jefferson Davis to the Presidency of the Con- 
federacy have not yet come up with a man 
who would have done a better job in that 
difficult position.” 

In 1930 North Carolina’s Robert Winston 
wrote, “undoubtedly Davis was fitted for the 
job—no one better—Rhett, Yancey, Cobb, 
Toombs—these were of small caliber; they 
could not have stood up against the world 
for 4 devastating years and taken the pun- 
ishment. 

Charles Francis Adams sald, “No fatal mis- 
takes either of administration or strategy 
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Were made which can be fairly laid to his ac- 
count, He did the best possible with the 
means at his command. 

“To give up the struggle while there was a 
possibility of success would not only have 
been treasonous but would have ended the 
struggle without honor. 

“It has seemed at times as if a gigantic 
conspiracy had been informed for the purpose 
of misrepresenting Davis so as to hide his 
true nature.” 

In 1924 Union veteran Gen. Morris Schaff 
stated before the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, “How Davis met this helpless, cha- 
otic state of affairs is a matter of history 
and the wonder of the world.” 

“The armies he put In the field, the great 
Odds they had to meet and the victories 
they won, the 4 years he held the South 
loyal to its cause amid the sorest trials, 
tell the story of his sagacity, energy, and 
inspiring indomitable will.” 

The War Between the States was not a 
rich man's war and a poor man's fight. 

In 1863 Lieutenant Colonel Fremantle de- 
clared that “the natives [the poor farmers] 
were red hot in favor of fighting for their 
independence to the last.” 

When a Federal officer asked a ragged 
Confederate prisoner why he was fighting 
he answered with devastating simplicity, 
“Because y'all are down here.“ 

John Warwick Daniel of Virginia said in 
1890: “Had a man less sober minded and 
less strong than Davis been in his place, the 
Confederacy would not only have gone down 
in material ruin it would have been buried 
in disgrace." 

When a southern soldier was wounded he 
was not given his discharge but was em- 
ployed in small work he was competent to 
perform. The women cared for the slight- 
ly wounded. 

Colonel Fremantle said of Jefferson Davis, 
“Nothing can exceed the charm of his man- 
ner, which is simple, easy and fascinating. 
His services as a statesman pointed him out 
as the only man who by his unselfish de- 
termination and administrative talent was 
able to control the popular will.“ 

Jefferson Davis was great and noble as & 
statesman, as a man and as a patriot. He 
swayed Senators and led soldiers of the Un- 
ion and he stood accused of treason in a court 
of justice. He saw victory sweep illustrious 
battlefields, and he became a captive. He 
Tuled millions and he was put in chains. He 
created a nation; he followed its bier; he 
wrote its epitaph; and he died a disfran- 
chised citizen; he conquered himself and he 
forgave his enemies, but he bent to none 
but God. 

His career as Confederate President con- 
firmed the opinion of Yancey. “The man 
and the hour have met, 

“History, when the case is fully under- 
Stood, will do justice to the men who have 
most suffered from hasty Judgment and un- 
just censure.” ` 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF MR. BEARD 


William M. Beard, a lawyer by profession 
and judge advocate in chief of the Sons 
of Confederate Veterans was born at Wil- 
liamsport, Md. He was educated in Dickin- 
son College, Ph. B, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
sity, MA, and Rutgers University Law 
School LL.B. He taught history in the 
high schools of Westfield and Newark, NJ. 
for 6 years. He has served Westfield, N.J., as 
recorder and mayor, and has been magistrate 
of the municipal court since 1949. From 
1928 to 1940 he was president of the West- 
field Trust Co., Westfield, NJ., and is pres- 
ently a director of and counsel for the 
Suburban Trust Co. of Westfield. He is a 
Girector of and counsel for Middlesex Water 
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Co. He has been attorney for the Borough 
of Fanwood since 1940 and attorney for 
Scotch Plains Board of Education since 1938. 

Since his admission to the bar of New Jer- 
sey in 1921, Mr. Beard has practiced law con- 
tinuously in Westfield. 

He is a member of the American, New Jer- 
sey State, and Union County Bar Associa- 
tions; the Princeton Club of New York City; 
The Maryland Society of New York, and New 
York Southern Society, He is a past presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution and a past president of 
the Maryland Society of New York. He is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa and Beta 
Theta Pi fraternities. 

Mr. Beard is the judge advocate in chief 
of the Sons of Confederate Veterans and an 
honorary commander of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans. He is a past national com- 
mander in chief of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 

In July of 1961, Hon, Robert B. Meyner, 
then Governor of New Jersey, appointed Mr. 
Beard a member of the New Jersey Civil War 
Centennial Commission, He is a member 
of the Maryland and Virginia Historical So- 
cleties. 

Mr. Beard has delivered addresses in vari- 
ous cities in 20 States of the United States 
and Canada. He has resided continuously 
in Westfield, N.J., since 1913. In 1954 he 
served as parliamentarian at the 6ist Annual 
Convention of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy in Roanoke, Va., and also at 
their 62d Annual Convention in San An- 
tonfo, Tex. 

Mr. Beard's ancestors, direct and collateral, 
served in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi regimentts O.S.A. 
Three died prisoners of war in Camp Douglas, 
Chicago. 

Procram: Exercises COMMEMORATING THE 
155TH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF JEFFER- 
son Davis, PRESIDENT OF THE CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Invocation, Rev. Paul H. Groseclose, min- 
ister, Francis Asbury Methodist Church. 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag of the 
United States of America, led by Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Y. Martin, past president, District of 
Columbia division. 

Salute to the Confederaée flag. led by Mrs. 
Lena E. McDonald, past president, District of 
Columbia division. 

Welcome, Division President Miss Rudd. 

Greetings, by Mrs. Robert Bachman, ex 
president general of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 

Presentation of distinguished guests. 

Introduction of speaker by Mr. Edmund C. 
Gass, Assistant Executive Director, Civil War 
Centennial Commission. 

Address, Judge Wiliam M. Beard, judge ad- 
vocate in chief of the Sons of Confederate 
Veterans. 

Placing of wreaths at the statue of Jef- 
ferson Davis. 

United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
Mrs. Robert Hamilton Smith, president gen- 
eral, by Miss Alice Böhmer Rudd, president, 
District of Columbia division. 

District of Columbia Division, by Miss 
Rosa Lee Busby, historian, District of Co- 
lumbia division, 

Jefferson Davis Chapter No. 1650, Mrs. 
George M. Stackhouse, chapter president, by 


Mrs. Frank A. Hornaday, president, Stone- ` 


wall Jackson Chapter, and Mrs, L. C. Cassidy, 
registrar, District of Columbia division. 
Children of the Confederacy, by Mr. Mor- 
gan Morgan and Miss Cora Colbert. 
Benediction, Reverend Groseclose. 
Pages: Miss Cora Colbert and Mr. Morgan 
Morgan. 
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On What Basis Can President Kennedy 

Trust the Soviet Representative, 
Gromkyo? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the White 
House has announced that President 
Kennedy will meet with Andrei Gromyko 
to discuss the easing of tensions, Re- 
membering that this is the same Gro- 
myko who calmly lied to the President 
about the presence of Russian troops in 
Cuba, a lie which the President himself 
exposed within a week, on what basis 
can he now be trusted? 

Is it not about time President Kennedy 
and the advisers who seem so anxious to 
please the Soviet Union put the self- 
interest of the United States first and 
demand some deeds rather than more 
words from the Communists before en- 
tering into any new agreements? The 
American people should be made aware 
of how dangerous the President’s flirta- 
tion with the Red leaders is to the se- 
curity of the United States and the peace 
of the world. Most everyone except the 
President and the policymakers in the 
White House and State Department are 
concerned about our frantic efforts to 
make some kind of deal with Khru- 
shehev, but the fears of the American 
people seem to be of no consequence to 
the Chief Executive as he plunges reck- 
lessly ahead in helping Khrushchev save 
face, finance Communist-controlled na- 
tions such as Yugoslavia, protect Red 
dictators such as Castro, and pushes his 
programs by which the United States is 
unilaterally disarming while the Russians 
increase their military strength and 
power in the world. 

We may not have too much time left 
as a free nation if we do not soon demand 
& responsible foreign policy from the 
Kennedy administration. í 

Dr. Robert Morris, in his column 
“Around the World” reminds us of 
Gromyko’s duplicity, and Communist ad- 
vances which President Kennedy chooses 
to ignore. Dr. Morris’ column follows: 

WILL A NONAGGRESSION Pact BE Next? 

(By Robert Morris) 

While the Senate will be debating the test 
ban treaty, the diplomatic scene will be shift- 
ing toward the President's talk with Andrei 
Gromyko on the easing of tensions between 
East and West. It will be recalled that it 
was Gromyko who Hed directly to the Pres- 
ident on the presence of-offensive missiles in 
Cuba last year. 

What will be involved in these talks will 
be the Soviet demand for a nonaggression 
pact following the test ban treaty. We have 
said that we will not enter such a pact but 
let us see what is involved. 

A nonaggression pact between NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries would unilaterally 
and formally call off the cold war as far as 
the United States is concerned. (It would be 
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unilateral because the Soviets never ac- 
knowledge, as their own, Communist parties 
outside their borders.) 

Such a pact would require all NATO coun- 
tries to recognize the status quo of the Soviet 
conquest of the Iron Curtain countries in- 
volved, It would thus fiy directly in the face 
of the Atlantic Charter and even the UN. 
Charter which call for the self-determina- 
tion of all peoples. 

It would do much more. It would com- 
mit the United States and all NATO powers 
not to oppose communism within the War- 
saw Pact countries. 

The Warsaw Pact countries seem far off to 
many shortsighted people. But tomorrow 
they could very well include Castro’s Cuba, 
Goulart's Brazil, Cheddi Jagan’s Guiana, or 
Bosch's Dominican Republic. All the nation 
‘would have to do would be to Join the pact, 

Thereupon the present de facto detente 
with communism in the hemisphere would 
become de jure, at least in such countries 
as would join the Warsaw Pact. A new ad- 
ministration could not take a stand against 
established communism. 

Castro then will have been formally and 
completely victorious. The Soviet conquest 
of Cuba, flying as it does in the face of the 
Monroe Doctrine and the long series of OAS 
treaties would be formally recognized. 

That is what is involved in the Soviet de- 
mand. We are told that the United States 
opposes this. But we have been told other 
things before about these same issues, in- 
cluding Cuba. 

The President said on September 13, 1962: 
“If Cuba should ever attempt to export its 
aggressive purposes by force, or the threat of 
force against any nation of this Hemisphere 
„ * * then this country will do whatever 
must be done to protect its own security, or 
that of its allies.” 

Cuba is, as a matter of fact, exporting com- 
munism all over the hemisphere, with com- 
plete impunity. Communist terrorists are 
destroying oil installations and kidnapping 
people in their beds in Venezuela. The Red 
Cubans are constructing 200 electronically 
equipped “fishing” trawlers that will be ply- 
ing the Caribbean, the Florida straits, the 
Windward Passage, carrying saboteurs and 
agents wherever they wish. 

Last month Castro’s forces invaded An- 
guila Key in the Bahamas and forcibly 
seized 19 Cuban refugees. Not only did the 
British do nothing to stop the seizures but 
US. forces actually stood by and overheard 
and watched—for hours— this Invasion and 
kidnapping. To make the point even more 
shameful, according to Carlos Todd's Cuban 
Information Service the British subsequent- 
ly arrested, on the very same key five Cuban 
freedom fighters who have been sentenced to 
6 months in jail and fined $140. 

At the beginning of last year, the Ameri- 
can people were told that the Russians would 
be out of Cuba by March 15 last. All reports 
tell of their presence in greater number there 
today. 

These are just some of the reasons why 
many people cannot be sure that the talks 
between the President and Foreign Minister 
Gromyko will not lead to a nonaggression 


pact. 


Some Are Willingly Seduced 


EXTENSION OH REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 


~ 
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News of September 6, points out the 

reason why big government and big 

spending continues to menace our free- 

doms—too many local leaders are ready 

and willing to accept Federal handouts: 
Svussipy SEDUCTION 

President Edwin P, Neilan of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States again at- 
tacked “seduction by subsidy.” Federal em- 
ployees are busy selling the idea of using 
governmental funds, he said. “In commu- 
nity after community pressure to provide 
Federal handouts is destroying initiative and 
raising the cost of local projects.” 

Texans can testify to occasional pressure 
from Federal employees. With their jobs de- 
pendent upon spending programs, some well- 
meaning workers fail to make the distinction 
between providing information about legiti- 
mate cooperation with real local needs and 
high-powered salesmanship leading to waste- 
ful spending. 

Equally to blame, however, are local lead- 
ers or individuals who reason: “Someone is 
going to get the money; we might as well 
get ours.” As long as the seduced succumb, 
subsidy seducers will be busy. 


Declaration Adopted by the Mass Rally in 
Commemoration of the Eighth Anniver- 
sary of Freedom Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
year our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Dan 
Foon, participated in the ninth annual 
Freedom Day rally sponsored by the 
Asian Peoples’ Anti-Communist League 
in Taiwan, China. 


This outstanding anti-Communist or- 
ganization has emerged as a leader of 
the efforts of the Asian people to hold 
back the pressures of communism and 
to restore decent government to those 
areas of Asia now dominated by Com- 
munist regimes, 

At the eighth anniversary of Free- 
dom Day, a declaration was adopted 
which I feel has added significance now 
in the light of recent developments, and 
is truly reflective of the views of the 
Asian leaders who realize the evil nature 
of communism. I insert this declaration 
into the Record at this point: 
DECLARATION ADOPTED BY THE MASS RALLY IN 

COMMEMORATION OF THE EIGHTH ANNIVER- 

SARY OF FREEDOM Dax 

Largely due to the enthusiastic support 
given by the Chinese people at home and 
abroad and warm response on the part of 
the foreign countries in the past 8 years, 
what was once an occasion in commemora- 
tion of the regaining of freedom by over 
22,000 anti-Communist Chinese and Korean 
POW’'s has now become a Freedom Day move- 
ment which has as its primary objective the 
worldwide struggle for freedom of the en- 
slaved peoples shut behind the Iron Curtain. 
This coordinate action by peoples the world 
over explains a simple fact: love of freedom 
is an innate urge of mankind. It also pro- 
vides a surest guarantee for the ultimate 
triumph of freedom over slavery. 
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This axiom is supported by concrete facts, 
During the past 8 years, peoples shut behind 
the Iron Curtain in Europe and Asia have 
followed one after another in succession in 
their anti-Communist struggle for freedom. 
So violent has it become that it has shaken 
the Communist regimes. In the case of the 
Chinese mainland, this tendency has been 
more obvious. Failure in implementation 
by the puppet regime in Peiping of the so- 
called Three Red Flags has caused economic 
dislocation and social unrest, and acute food 
shortages have stirred up widespread resis- 
tance on the part of the people under its 
domination, with the result. that the very 
security of the Communist regime is in the 
balance. Besides, thousands upon thou- 
sands of peoples shut behind the Iron Cur- 
tain in Europe and Asia who are not willing 
to be enslaved have risked their lives through 
thick and thin and fled for freedom. This 
fact further proves that Communist tyranny 
has aroused deep resentment and indigna- 
tion of the peoples under its yoke and that 
its total collapse is Just a matter of time. 

Taking stock of the whole world situa- 
tion, we cannot but feel highly regretful 
that the free world has not yet taken a firm 
and positive stand against aggression by the 
Communist bloc of nations. Instead of ex- 
tending effective and practical support to 
the anti-Communist struggle by the enslaved 
peoples shut behind the Iron Curtain, it has 
adopted some measures which are likely to 
dampen the ardor of peoples in captive na- 
tions in their struggle against communism 
largely because of a sense of complacency 
and appeasement prevailing among some of 
its members, On the other hand, the Com- 
munist bloc, apart from the adoption of the 
so-called new program of the CPSU at the 
22d Congress last November for the intensi- 
fication of its overall aggression against the 
free world, has created a tense situation at 
Berlin, stepped up its program to Sovietize 
Cuba and thwarted every effort for the Congo 
unification on the one hand and on the other, 
spared no effort in carrying out its united 
front tactics and armed subversive activities 
both in Laos and Vietnam of Asia, thereby 
further aggravating the situation in south- 
east Asia which has already been very criti- 
cal. 
As we see it, the only effective tactics to 
arrest and fight back the all-out Communist 
aggression is to counter infiltration with in- 
filtration and subversion with subversion. 
Only by giving full support to the anti- 
Communist revolutions by the enslaved peo- 
ples can the control of the Communist 
regimes be shaken from within, thus disinte- 
grating the rule which they impose upon 
the peoples under their domination. Based 
on this recognition, we take the liberty to 
make the following four suggestions for the 
reference of our compatriots both at home 
and abroad as well as all freedom-loving peo- 
ples the world over. 

First, we have to mobilize the people of the 
whole country to give positive support to 
the anti-Communist revolution by our com- 
patriots under the tyranny clutches of 
the Peiping regime, to unfold the strug- 
gle against the Communists for the return of 
food grains, land, homes, and freedom which 
they have deprived of the people under their 
control, to thoroughly carry out the “six 
freedoms" and “three assurances” enuncl- 
ated by President Chiang Kai-shek and also 
his call for timely action in his New Year 
Day's message of this year, so as to deliver 
our compatriots on the mainland from the 
abyss of cold and hunger at an early date. 

Secondly, we must promote solidarity of 
all free nations in Asia in their fight against 


both for self-salvation and in their common 
struggle to level down the Iron Curtain in 
that continent. As staunchly anti-Commu- 
nist countries, the Republic of China, the 
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Republic of Korea, the Republic of Vietnam 
and the Republic of the Philippines should 
close ranks and take up the full responsi- 
bility of resisting aggression in Asia. 

Thirdly, we have to call upon all demo- 
cratic nations of the free world to step up 
their cooperation, to stand firm in the de- 
fense of Berlin; to tear down without further 
delay the wall that prevents the people of 
Eastern Europe from going to Berlin; to en- 
sure independence, freedom and unification 
of Laos and the Congo; to give all-out sup- 
port to South Vietnam in her resistance 
against Communist aggression and not to 
let a single inch of free territory be seized 
by the Communists. 

Fourthly, we must unite the forces of the 
whole world; expand the scope of support 
to the movement by the enslaved peoples in 
their struggle for freedom; urge the United 
States and all democratic nations to put into 
effect the policy of liberation and to bring 
the anti-Communist struggle into the Iron 
Curtain Communist occupied area so as to 
destroy the Iron Curtains in Asia and Europe 
with the combined efforts of the anti-Com- 
munist forces on both sides of them. 

Finally, we wish to point out that the bell 
of freedom has tolled; the flame of freedom 
has spread to every nook and corner behind 
the Iron Curtain. So long as the free peo- 
ples outside of the Iron Curtain can consoli- 
date and struggie hard in the crusade to 
support the enslaved peoples in their fight 
for freedom, we are confident that. the surg- 
ing tide of freedom will in time break down 
the Iron Curtain and thereby deliver the 
peoples in captive nations from the tyran- 
nical rule of communism. 


St. Joseph Project Spurs Area Boom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor an editorial, entitled “St. 
Joseph Project Spurs Area Boom,” which 
appeared in the Florida Times-Union, 
September 5: 

Sr. JOSEPH PROJECT SPURS AREA Boom 

Florida's planned program for expanding 
State-owned areas reserved and dedicated to 
recreational purposes is given major impetus 
by the cabinet’s action in releasing a $450,- 
000 fund to begin work on five suggested sites 
throughout the State. 

The allocation will make possible acquisi- 
tion of acreage on St. Joseph Peninsula in 
northwest Florida, in the Estero Bay region 
of southwest Forida, at the Reedy Creek Wild- 
life Management Area in central Florida, on 
the east coast, and in Dade County in south 
Florida. 

The St. Joseph Peninsula project involves 
acquisition of 20 miles of beach front prop- 
erty now owned by the Federal Government. 
Addition of this site on the northern gulf 
coast to the State's outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities once again focuses attention on that 
area of the State which in-recent years has 
become the brightest spot in the whole bright 
picture of Floridas continuing development 
as the Nation's playground. 

St. Joseph Peninsula lies only a short dis- 
tance from the eastern terminus, at Panama 
City, of the 100-mile strip extending west- 
ward to Pensacola which has been aptly 
dubbed “the Miracle Strip.” 
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A survey by the Florida Development Com- 
mission a year ago showed that more than 
10 percent of the visitors entering the State 
during the preceding year were headed for 
resort centers along the Miracle Strip, in- 
cluding, in addition to the two large “anchor 
cities,” the rapidly growing centers at Destin, 
Fort Walton Beach, and Pensacola Beach. 

Because of its nearness and ready accessi- 
bility, the area has become a favored retrea- 
tion center for visitors from the mid-south, 
particularly Alabama, which ranks first 
mong the States in number of residents visit- 
ing Florida. 

The Miracle Strip's growth, spurred by 
bridges which opened the coastal highway 
route to through traffic, has been further 
stimulated by industrial development and 
major military installations in the area, 

In its rapid development, that area of Flo- 
rida has already reached a stage comparable 
to that of east and west coast resort centers 
of only a few years ago. It is not surprising 
that some Alabama legislators want to annex 
the area to their State, but it would be more 
surprising if Florida should countenance 
such a move. The St. Joseph peninsula proj- 
ect will be another significant contribution 
to the balanced development of an area of 
the State now well advanced on an indus- 
trial, commercial and recreational boom. 


The Architect of the Capitol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have been reading a good bit lately 
about the Architect of the Capitol. This 
is not surprising when considered in light 
of the responsibilities of the office and 
the recent expansion of the buildings 
at the Capitol. There does seem to be 
some misunderstanding, however, about 
the position of Architect, and about the 
Capitol itself. To set the record straight 
on some of these points, a brief expla- 
nation is in order. 

The Architect of the Capitol is the 
official title given to the position created 
by law to oversee the Capitol Building. 
The title is not a job description any 
more than that of Secretary of State, 
who does not necessarily have to be a 
secretary. The law does not require that 
the Architect be an architect, and the 
present holder of the position happens 
to be an engineer. It would seem that 
this background better qualifies him for 
his duties than any other. The original 
design for the Capitol was not done by 
an architect or engineer, but by a doctor, 
Dr. William Thornton. 

The Architect of the Capitol is ap- 
pointed by the President, not the Con- 
gress, and the present Architect received 
his appointment from President Eisen- 
hower. 

The Architect of the Capitol has 
charge of the U.S. Capitol Building and 
its 135 acres of grounds. In addition, 
under the direction of the appropriate 
committees of the House and Senate, he 
is charged with the care of the three 
House Office Buildings, the two Senate 
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Office Buildings, the Library of Congress, 
the Supreme Court Building, the U.S. 
Court of Claims Building, the U.S. Bo- 
tanic Garden, and the Capitol Power 
Plant. The latter supplies heat and air 
conditioning to all of the others, plus 
the Washington City Post Office and the 
Government Printing Office. 

In addition to these duties, the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol is charged with 
overseeing the planning and construc- 
tion of additional buildings committed 
to him by the Congress from time to 
time. During the last few years these 
have included the new office buildings 
for the Senate and the House, and the 
East Extension to the Capitol. 

The Architect of the Capitol also 
serves as a member of the Capital Police 
Board and the District of Columbia Zon- 
ing Commission, 

The Architect of the Capitol, then, 
serves for the legislative and judicial 
branches of Government much the same 
function as does the General Services 
Administrator for the executive branch. 
By act of Congress in 1876 the title of 
Architect of the Capitol was created and 
permanent authority for the care of the 
Capitol established. 

The Architect acts as administrator 
and overseer for the Commission for the 
Extension of the U.S. Capitol, the House 
Office Building Commission, the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
the Speaker of the House, and the Vice 
President. In addition, of course, his 
activities are further controlled by the 
Appropriations Committees of both the 
Senate and the House. 

We often hear about the high costs of 
construction or improvements at the 
Capitol. Unfortunately generalizations 
are often given, and the true picture of 
the problems never realized. 

The Capitol itself, and the buildings 
surrounding it, must conform to the gen- 
eral architectual pattern long estab- 
lished. They must be built to endure 
centuries. 

We need @ proper perspective of the 
nature of the buildings and their setting 
on Capitol Hill. We are talking about 
the Capitol of the United States of 
America, the legislative hall of the great- 
est republic this earth has ever seen. 
The Capitol, with its additions and sur- 
roundings, serves the same Government 
which witnessed its beginning in 1793— 
but the Nation has changed. The Cap- 
itol was planned for a country with a 
population of some 3,929,214 people. 
Today it serves more than 189,712,000. 
The problems facing the Congress today 
are infinitely more complex than those 
at the birth of the Republic. 

While the number of citizens has in- 
creased, so has the number of States, 
cities, counties, and also the number of 
Senators and Representatives. The 
Capitol has expanded to meet the needs 
of more space for committees, staff, and 
Members of Congress. The number of 
Senators has increased from 26 to 100, 
and the number of Representatives has 
increased from 65 to 435. The number 
of people per Member has greatly in- 
creased, since the Constitution invi- 
sioned approximately 30,000 people per 
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Member. Today my own Sixth District 
of Florida comprises some 800,000 people. 
All of this means more facilities, more 
services, more machinery, to permit the 
Congress to operate. It is amazing to 
me that we have been able to adapt the 
old buildings so well. Except for the 
new East Extension, the newest part of 
the Capitol is over 100 years old, and still 
in use. The office building where my 
office is located is some 60 years old. 

Electricity and the telephone and 
many other things were not known when 
the Capitol was being built. Yet all of 
the latest equipment has been added in 
the old building without defacing it in 
any way. New buildings have been added 
to meet the expanded needs of the Con- 
gress, but of course have not kept pace 
with that need. 

The Capitol is the center of Govern- 
ment in Washington, and every tourist 
and visitor going through the Capitol 
has every reason to be proud of their 
building. It is the symbol of their Na- 
tion and their Republic. They want it 
preserved, not as a museum, but as a 
lizi ; example of democracy in action, 

The Architect of the Capitol is re- 
sponsible for the care and the improve- 
ment of these buildings, and it is easy 
to blame him for the expense, But im- 
provements are necessary for the Con- 
gress to function. 

I wonder how many people visiting the 
building realize the responsibilities of the 
Architect, and the faithful devotion to 
the duty of preserving the Capitol and 
its setting exhibited by the present Ar- 
chitect, George Stewart. 

You have only to walk through the 
Capitol at any time to see what kind of 
job he is doing. The building is clean 
and efficiently maintained. Improve- 
ments are constantly being made. They 
go on day and sometimes even at night 
so as not to disturb the sitting Houses of 
Congress. Thousands of visitors troop 
through the building every day, addi- 
tional hundreds work within its walls, 
two great deliberative assemblies carry 
out their legislative duties, and yet the 
building maintains its calm and proper 
decor. 

Economy and efficiency are just as 
important in the U.S. Capitol as in any 
other office or branch of Government. 
Where costs can be cut, they should be 
cut. If something is unnecessary, it 
should be eliminated. But the Capitol 
and its grounds should be looked upon 
for what they really are—a monument 
to our form of Government and a sym- 
bol of our past and our hopes for the 
future. The measure of the success of 
George Stewart should be in his achieve- 
ments in improving the Capitol and 
maintaining its traditions while bring- 
ing it into the mid-twentieth century, 
not in the question of whether or not 
the Architect should be an architect. I 
believe he has met the challenge set 
down by a long line of predecessors and 
that the Nation has benefited from his 
dedicated service to us all, 
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The $2 Billion Rathole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent action of this body in slicing over 
$500 million from the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill was met with a charge of 
irresponsibility by the President. 

It is abundantly clear, however, that 
those Members who voted for the cut, 
both Democrats and Republicans alike, 
are far more aware of what is happen- 
ing to our freedom dollars than is the 
President who, over my serious and vocal 
objections, concluded a $640 million loan 
to Brazil for the express purpose of aid- 
ing Brazil's trade with the Soviets. 
Brazil, incidentally, is one of only five 
Latin American nations still recognizing 
the Castro regime. 

The U.S. Ambassador to Brazil, Lin- 
coln, Gordon, in testimony before the 
House Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Relations, made the unequivocal state- 
ment that Brazil’s Government, student 
groups, and labor groups are heavily 
infiltrated with Communists. 

That Marxists sit on President 
Goulart’s Cabinet was admitted to me 
personally by the Brazilian Ambassador, 
Senor Campos. Goulart’s press secre- 
tary is anadmitted Communist. 

The economic instability and chaos 
resulting from our foreign aid give- 
aways to Brazil is on the other side of 
this two-headed coin. For a discussion 
of this aspect of our foreign aid to 
Brazil, I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point an editorial that appeared in 
the September 7, 1963 issue of the 
Tampa Tribune, entitled The $2 Billion 
Rathole’”’: 

THE $2 BILLION RATHOLE 

Worshipers at the shrine of foreign aid 
who consider any hint of a cut in a Presi- 
dential request for funds sheer sacrilege 
might do well to consider the case of Brazil. 

From all appearances, if anyone’s desecrat- 
ing the good intentions of the Alliance for 
Progress, it's not the Congressmen who pro- 
pose to cut funds where they're being wasted 
but governments like Brazil's. 

One of the current big political issues in 
Brazilian financial circles today is “resched- 
uling” of the nation’s foreign debts. Cleanto 
de Paiva, Brazil's Director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Development Bank, cries the nation 
should take a tough attitude, which means 
that Brazil should demand another mora- 
torium on its $2 billion debts to the United 
States, such as those granted in November 
1960, and in May 1961. One of the major 
items involved is the wheat accord, through 
which Brazil buys U.S. surplus wheat at low 
cost. To U.S. debtors the terms seem al- 
most too good to be true: Brazil pays for the 
wheat in its own cruzeiros, not dollars, and 
most of the cruzeiros are then ient back to 
Brazilian Government agencies at low inter- 
est, 40-year loans to finance development. 

The purpose of foreign aid in general and 
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the Alliance for Progress In particular is to 
help underdeveloped nations stabilize their 
economies. In Brazil, it seems to be having 
the opposite effect; every time Uncle Sam 
sends down a new handout, it sets off a new 
wave of Inflation, 

Take 1961, for example. Three weeks after 
President Kennedy announced the Alliance's 
first $100 million grant to Brazil, the cru- 
zeiro was devalued from 100 to the dollar to 
200. 

Came 1962. Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon announced a $270 million Brazilian 
ald program. The Brazilian Government 
promptly raised all civilian and military pay 
by 40 percent. The cruzelro just as prompt- 
ly fell to 400 to the dollar. 

Came 1963. Foreign Aid Director David E. 
Bell in March agreed to send Brazil $400 
million, most of it to help solve the nation's 
foreign exchange problem, President Joao 
Goulart” promptly raised government and 
military pay another 70 percent. The cru- 
zeiro was then officially pegged at 670 to the 
dollar—but the unofficial exchange rate slid 
to more than 1,000 per dollar. 

And what has Brazil's Government done 
in accord with the Alliance for Progress 
premise that it will take its own measures for 
stabilization and to equalize the vast dis- 
parity between rich and poor? 

Well, in some recent years the Government 
budget has been double its tax revenues. 
This year a primary goal was to hold the in- 
crease in.cost of living, a prime concern to 
the poor, to only 25 percent. The latest re- 
port indicates it’s already up 39 percent in 
Rio de Janeiro, The Government also an- 
nounced salary increases for the year would 
be limited to 40 percent. As noted above, it’s 
already increased its own pay levels 70 per- 
cent. And it agreed to limit its issuance of 
inflation-fraught new currency to 110 billion 
cruzeiros in 1963, but has already raised the 
ceiling to 145 billion, and apparently will 
keep on cranking the printing presses even 
after that figure is reached. s 

Were any private citizen of the United 
States so improvident while a debter, he 
would be hustled into court in involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings and his affairs, in- 
cluding all his expenditures, put under the 
direct control of an officer of the court. 

National sovereignty does not permit such 
treatment of debtor nations. Indeed, even 
those so profligate as Brazil are offended by 
even a suggestion that they be more prudent. 
Recent hints from the United States that 
Goulart’s government might better manage 
its own affairs have been met by the shop- 
worn threat that if the United States clamps 
down on aid, Brazil can always get it from the 
Communists. 

All foreign aid 1s not, despite the conten- 
tion of some unrelenting critics of the pro- 
gram, pouring money down a rathole. But 
those who deny that any ratholes exist at 
all had better take another look at Brazil. 
If that’s not a $2 billion rathole, there's not 
a coffee bean in Sao Paulo. 


Oceanography: Another Soviet Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
firm conviction that there is no field of 
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endeavor more worthy of our national 
effort than is research and development 
of knowledge of the oceans. Since ap- 
proximately three-quarters of the earth 
lies beneath the waters of our seas and, 
since a substantial part of plant life, 
animal life, and mineral resources lie 
within and below the ocean waters, it 
constitutes for man the remaining single 
great frontier. As important psycho- 
logically as the penetration of space is, 
I submit that it will not add one whit to 
the foodstuffs nor to the store of basic 
industrial or chemical materials that we 
will need for tomorrow’s world. 

There has been, it is to be admitted, 
a gradual awareness of the importance 
of oceanography and its related sciences. 
However, to this observer there is a 
greater sense of urgency than is at 
present exhibited. May I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that in this fundamental tech- 
nological race we are not apt to receive 
the stimulus and warning that came 
with the Russian sputnik. The careful 
and gradually developed superiority of 
the Russians in the knowledge and con- 
trol factors relative to the ocean, its 
storehouse of goods, its temperatures, 
currents, its topography, its effects upon 
weather and a thousand and one other 
aspects not yet imagined but of likely 
and equal importance will be a fact and 
a factor irreducible by any effort of ours 
if we delay increased effort overlong. 
The leadership in the world of the future 
could very well hinge much more upon 
the control and use of the resources of 
the oceans than in the accomplishments 
in space. 

I bring this subject to the attention of 
our body, Mr. Speaker, because I am dis- 
turbed at the disparity between the effort 
of the United States and the efforts of 
the Soviets in this important field. May 
I review briefly for my colleagues some 
details of the U.S.S.R., program. 

Soviet effort in oceanography is 
guided by the Oceonographic Commis- 
sion and the Institute of Oceanology 
both under the Academy of Sciences in 
the U.S.S.R. Independent work is being 
done by several agencies under the aus- 
pices of Maritime Fishing and Ocean- 
ography. This latter includes not only 
special studies n the Arctic and Antarc- 
tic but also allows for coordination of 
scientific and research work on the ves- 
sels of the vast fishing fleet of the 
Soviets. Also the merchant marine fleet 
of the U.S.S.R. is now fully equipped for 
weather reports and collection of other 
data useful in the data gathering center. 

In 1959 an important economic con- 
ference was held in Russia and a new 
7-year program for economic develop- 
ment was launched. It is interesting to 
note that oceanography held a promi- 
nent part in the conference. In the past 
4 years several of the programs recom- 
mended by the conference have been in- 
augurated and are operative. From the 
little that we know of Russia's operations 
these facts about her equipment and 
capabilities are interesting. During the 
period of the International Geophysical 
Year there were 70 ships fiying 17 differ- 
ent flags engaged in this cooperative ef- 
fort to obtain information useful to all. 
Fourteen of these vessels were from the 
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Soviet and according to available reports 
these ships covered 270,000 miles of 
ocean and made observations at more 
than 2,500 stations on water surfaces of 
the world. This effort was approxi- 
mately twice that reported for the United 
States, the second most active power in 
the joint undertaking. 

Russia is now using many converted 
trawlers like the Persey—2 refitted in 1949 
and known to be equipped with labora- 
tories to handle analysis concerned with 
hydrology, hydrochemistry,, hydrobiol- 
ogy, physiology, ichthyology and photog- 
raphy. This ship carries a 15-man 
scientific team. There are numerous 
converted W-class submarines like the 
Severyanka. She is equipped with un- 
derwater television, photographic equip- 
ment, exit and entrance for skindivers, 
and facilities for storing and preserving 
specimen. Several industrial survey 
ships have been completely renovated for 
scientific use such as the Mikhail 
Lomonosov which accommodates 35—40 
scientists and has 16 complete separate 
laboratories. There are at least four of 
these ranging up in size to the Vityaz, 
a converted cargo vessel with a capa- 
bility of covering 18,600 miles in 66 days. 
This ship carries a crew of 137 including 
73 scientists. 

All of these latter are the older ships 
involved in this important study. Join- 
ing them in the dynamic and increasing 
effort for Russia are the new “floating 
laboratories” like the Sergey Vavilov and 
the Petr Lebedev, two of seven new mo- 
bile research centers launched in the last 
quarter of 1960 alone. Another of the 
newest known additions to the oceano- 
graphie fleet is the Voyeykov, displacing 
3,600 gross tons and equipped with 38 
separate laboratories. 

The Soviet tanker fleet is also being 
pressed into service to augment the data 
collection process. These ships are re- 
quired to collect weather data, take 
soundings over their routes, and make 
other reports of diverse nature along 
their assigned routes. 

The amount and type of information 
obtainable from an operation the size 
of that now in action for the Soviets is 
obviously considerable. One could with 
some expectation of accuracy conclude 
that every Soviet ship in some way or 
other is required to further their con- 
certed oceanographic effort. The Soviet 
Government has demonstrated its belief 
in this work by providing the manpower 
and the funds for the ships, the equip- 
ment and its operation. It has done one 
other important and essential thing. It 
has encouraged and supported the in- 
stitutions of higher learning to develop 
men of talent and interest in this im- 
portant field and although the output of 
qualified graduates is not known in the 
Western World, what we know about our 
own efforts in this field indicates an 
appalling gap. 

The best conclusion regarding the 
U.S.S.R. effort to gain dominance over 
the technology of the seas is contained 
in this quote from a recent report of 
Senator Macnuson’s Subcommittee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

Since 1955, the U.S.S.R. has displayed a 
large, modern research fleet second to none, 
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has announced the construction of new re- 
search facilities, has operated its research 
fleet throughout the oceans of the world, 
and has a sizable manpower force 
to conduct oceanopgraphic research, 


I suggest it is already late for America 
in this important matter. Remember 
when Britain ruled the waves, Britain led 
the world. Today one needs to rule not 
the waves but the other manifestations of 
the ocean, its wealth, its behavior, and its 
very nature. The nation which is first 
in this field will be first in the world of 
tomorrow regardless of who puts the first 
flag on the moon. 

Mr. Speaker, I intend at a very early 
date to place in the Recorp some evidence 
of the effort we are making here in the 
United States. I hope the Members will 
find it interesting and instructive to com- 
pare this article on Russian. performance 
with the indirectness of American activ- 
ity. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the unfairness and the fallaciousness of 
the President's verbal lashing aimed at 
Republican House Members who sup- 
ported reductions in the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill last month are being 
widely recognized throughout our coun- 
try. It was quite interesting to note that 
both daily newspapers in Michigan’s 
sixth district, the Lansing State Journal 
and the Flint Journal, included editorials 
criticising the President's bitter protest 
and hailing the reduction of foreign aid 
as in the best interest of our Nation. I 
include these editorials, dated August 27 
and August 29 respectively, in the 
Record as an indication of the reaction 
on the part of many Americans to the 
foreign aid controversy, as follows: 
[From the Lansing (Mich.) State Journal, 

Aug. 27, 1963] 
THE FOREIGN Am Cor 

Since 1947 when the Marshall plan set 
the pattern for the U.S. vast postwar for- 
eign aid program, Democratic and Repub- 
lican Presidents have insisted that substan- 
tial reductions in their requests for funds 
would have grave consequences for this coun- 
try and the defense of freedom. 

An obviously bitter President Kennedy re- 
sponded in a similar vein last week to the 
action of the House of Representatives in ap- 
proving a Republican-sponsored cut of $585 
million in his foreign aid program. 

Using some of. his bluntest language ever 
on a congressional issue, Kennedy sald the 
cut represented “a shocking and thoughtless 
attack” by Republicans on a crucial program. 

The President also denounced as irrespon- 
sible and dangerously partisan”, the action 
in which 66 Members of Kennedy’s own party 
joined 156 Republicans in approving the 
slashes by a vote of 222 to 188. 

Kennedy had voluntarily trimmed his 
original $49 billion request to $4.5 billion 
after a commission headed by former Gen. 
Lucius D. Clay suggested reductions. In 
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committee action, the House had reduced it 
to $4.1 billion. 

The cut approved by the House Friday in 
the authorization bill left the finally ap- 
proved total at slightly more than $3.5 bil- 
lion for the current year, as compared with 
$3.9 billion currently available. 

Kennedy said the reduction represented an 
attack on the foreign policies the Govern- 
ment has been pursuing for years and that 
it plays into the hands of the Communists. 

The House action doubtless was an attack 
on the lavish foreign ald spending policies 
the Government has been pursuing for years 
but It would seem unlikely that the differ- 
ence between the $3.5 billion approved by the 
House and the $3.9 billion current program 
would produce any advantage for the Com- 
munists. 

While the President has attacked the re- 
duction as thoughtless action, those who 
voted for it doubtless were dolng some serious 
thinking about the interests of the taxpayers 
who have to provide the billions that the 
Government distributes to other countries 
each year. 

Many of the Congressmen also may have 
been of the foreign aid reduction 
in the light of Kennedy's proposal for a $10.8 
billion net tax reduction and may have been 
acting in line with the principle that mount- 
ing deficits and increases in the national 
debt are not in the best interests of the 
Nation. 

After all, $3.5 billion is an impressive sum 
from the standpoint of the taxpayers, how- 
ever it may appear to foreign aid enthusiasts. 
If limited to proper purposes under a care- 
fully administered program it should be ade- 
quate. 

[Prom the Flint (Mich.) Journal, Aug. 29, 
1963] 
LABEL INACCURATE ON FOREIGN 

AID SQUABBLE . 

It was inevitable that foreign aid would 
be a bone of contention during this session 
of 


“POLITICAL” 


Congress. 

Assaults on foreign aid spending have be- 
come annual occurrences on Capitol Hill. 
But foes of the program went into the battle 
with their hands strengthened this year. 
That their opposition would be more strenu- 
ous was apparent as early as March when a 
special Presidential advisory committee 
headed by retired Gen. Lucius D. Clay ex- 
pressed the opinion that tighter administra- 
tion of the program could baye at least a 
half billion dollars a year. 

In an attempt to take some of the steam 
out of the opposition, President Kennedy 
quickly cut his own foreign aid budget re- 
quest from $4.9 billion to $4.5 billion. 

This didn’t satisfy the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee. Early this month it 
whittled the amount to about $4.1 billion. 

That brought cries of protest from the ad- 
ministration. Such a cut would endanger 
the security of the free world, it insisted. 

But last week the House made a further 
cut, this time to around $3.5 billion, slightly 
under the amount appropriated by Congress 
last year for foreign aid. 

Such a cut was justified, House spokesmen 
said, because the program included items 
which were extraneous to free world secu- 
rity. 

The President didn't agree. In fact, he 
protested rather vigorously. 

His angry retort was aimed specifically at 
what he called “thoughtless partisanship by 
the Republican leadership.” He accused the 
GOP of turning its back to the needs of our 
national security. 

Now we don't pretent to pose as experts 
in foreign aid. We aren't qualified to argue 
the relative merits of a $4.5 billion, a $4.1 
billion, or a $3.5 billion program. 

We do believe foreign aid is a key weapon 
in the defense of freedom. We don't agree 
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with those who point to hard-to-eradicate 
evidences of waste, mismanagement and con- 
fusion in the as reasons for junk- 
ing the foreign aid effort. We always have 
contended that the overall accomplishments 
of the program have far outweighed its short- 
comings. 2 

Beyond that we would hesitate to argue 
the issue. For as the National Observer 
stated this week: “Foreign aid has been so 
vast, so sprawling, and so interminable that 
almost anything said about it is both true 
and untrue.” 

But we don't believe one has to be an 
authority on foreign aid to recognize the fal- 
lacy in the President's labeling of House ac- 
tion a reckless, irresponsible Republican 
attack. 

Opposition to foreign ald has been grow- 
ing in both parties. Even some Congress- 
men who favor the program have been 
questioning its continued expansion. They 
have expressed the sound theory that foreign 
aid should be considered in the light of our 
overall economic stability, that fiscal re- 
sponsibility also is important in waging the 
war of ideologies. 

Last year when the Senate passed the for- 
eign aid authorization bill by a 56-27 vote, 
there were more Democrats (18) than Re- 
publicans voting against it. And last week 
in the House, 66 Democrats voted for the 
proposed cut to $3.5 billion. 

We don't recall the President's chastising 
those members of his own party who oppose 
foreign aid in its entirety or those who 
pushed for a reduction in program funds. 
Does he not find them irresponsible and 
oblivious of our national security, too? 

Perhaps what really rankles Mr. Kennedy 
is the realization that there is a sufficient 
Democratic majority in the House to pass 
any legislation he might request and that 
the lack of unanimity in his party’s ranks 
is a reflection on his leadership. 

Anyway, he is employing a double stand- 
ard in his criticlsm of the House, To him, 
a Republican vote is partisan, an identical 
Democratic vote is not. 

Columnist David Lawrence relates a perti- 
nent point made by Representative GLENN 
CUNNINGHAM, Republican, of Nebraska, fol- 
lowing the President's tongue lashing. 

CUNNINGHAM called attention to the fact 
that former Representative Walter Judd, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, was for years the 
most articulate and persuasive spokesman for 
foreign aid in the House and had won over 
to his side many of his fellow Republicans. 

“Then last year,” CUNNINGHAM recalled, 
“Kennedy went up and purged him. On 
the very day we were debating the foreign 
aid bill and Judd was there arguing for it, 
Kennedy was in his district speaking against 
him. Judd wasn’t here today, either. That 
was the nub of Kennedy's defeat.” 

Lawrence added: “The President's trouble 
is that sometimes he himself is too partisan— 
or, to put it another way, he isn't nonparti-~ 
san enough.” 


Words To Remember 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I“submit 
herewith for reprinting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article, entitled “Words 
to Remember,” which appeared in the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and Reg- 
ister, September 7, 1963. 
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“Worps To REMEMBER 


A distinguished citizen, who served his Na- 
tion heroically as a Navy pilot In World War 
I, when he won the Navy Cross and Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, and who later was 
Under Secretary of State and Secretary of 
Defense, once warned: Don't take off your 
overcoats every time the sun shines in 
Moscow.” 

These calculated words of caution from 
Robert A. Lovett were recalled during recent 
congressional testimony by Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Roswell L. Gilpatric. Mindful 
of new efforts that will be made in the wake 
of the nuclear test ban treaty to slash de- 
Tense programs, Mr. Gilpatric took an im- 
mediate opportunity to warn, as have Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara, that the fundamental objectives 
of communism for world domination remain 
unchanged. 

It is U.S. strength, ready for instant action 
in event of aggression, which has convinced 
the Soviet Union that a test ban treaty is in 
their interests. Free world determination 
to remain strong and ready will be essential 
also to thwart Communist designs In the 
years immediately ahead. 

What the Soviet Union and Communist 
China want most is for the United States and 
our allies to be lulled into a false sense of 
security as a result of the test ban accord. 
Then, biding their time, one or the other of 
these determined powers would strike. 

Peace and freedom will be safeguarded only 
if, as Mr. Lovett and Mr. Gilpatric put it, we 
keep fully prepared in days of apparent sun- 
shine for sudden storms that could be 
devestating. 


Commencement Address by Dr. L. Quincy 
Mumford at Belmont Abbey College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 4, 1963, Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, 
Librarian of Congress, made the com- 
mencement address at the 85th Com- 
mencement Exercises of Belmont Abbey 
College at Belmont, N.C. 

Dr. Mumford is a distinguished native 
of North Carolina and is a graduate of 
Duke University, where he held his first 
library position. 

Belmont Abbey College is located in 
my congressional district and is one of 
the finest senior institutions of higher 
education in North Carolina. We were 
honored when Dr. Mumford accepted the 
invitation to deliver the commencement 
address at Belmont Abbey. 

I believe my colleagues will be inter- 
ested in reading his inspiring remarks, 
and I include them in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY L, 
QUINCY MUMFORD, LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 
AT BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE, BELMONT, 
N.C., June 4, 1963 
To say that I am pleased to be here is to 

commit the kind of commonplace that annu- 

ally lulls thousands of commencement audi- 
ences into indifference and inattention. Yet 

I am pleased to be here, because when I am 

in North Carolina I am home again. -I was 

born in the eastern part of the State and 
grew up there. I attended school in Grafton 
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and was graduated from Duke University; it 
was there that I held my first library posi- 
tion. It is therefore with a combination of 
State and campus nostalgia that I greet you 
upon this occasion. 

To remark that it is singularly appropriate 
for the Librarian of Congress to address you 
and to participate in the commencement ex- 
ercises of a Benedictine college is to begin 
with a statement which may not be self- 
evident, unless it is quickly elaborated. Yet 
it is especialy appropriate that the Librarian 
of Congress should discuss with Benedictine 
teachers and their students such things as 
books, learning, and civilization. These are 
very large subjects; but they are, neverthe- 
less, among the many and absorbing labors 
which we have in common. No librarian 
can reflect, as I have been doing in recent 
days, upon the 1,400 years of Benedictine 
life and labor without feeling inspiration and 
pride in what librarians and scholars have 
inherited from countless Benedictine monks, 
who, through many centuries, have devoted 
their lives not only to learning and teaching, 
but to acquiring, copying, and preserving— 
at times amid great calamities—the surviv- 
ing but essential written records of antiquity 
and Christianity. Literate men everywhere 
have heard of the medieval librarian and 
scribe—more often than not a Benedictine 
monk—who, in Europe’s darkest ages, kept 
what he could of learning and literacy from 
complete extinction at the hands of the Bar- 
barians who were overrunning the ruins of 
Rome’s once-great empire. These very Bar- 
barians, of course, eventually became Chris- 
tian Europeans (in large measure through 
the efforts of Benedictines). But until these 
invaders were ready to appreciate their clas- 
sical and Christian legacy, it was in serious 
danger of being lost amid ignorance, an- 
archy, and violence. In that perilous inter- 
val between the fall of Rome and the cre- 
ation of the Carolingian Empire with its new 
schools, Benedictine monasteries were the 
sanctuafies of many of the scholars and 
libraries that were to be found in western 
Europe. Moreover, we can here recall that 
when the Carolingian renaissance finally 
occurred and produced new schools and new 
learning, Benedictines were among the lead- 
ers and the teachers. No scholar or librar- 
ian can ever forget these facts or repay 
fully his debt to those early Benedictines, 
Perhaps the appreciation I express here to- 
day will in some small measure repay the 
debt of librarians to those who preserved so 
much of what has been passed on to the 
oe universities and libraries of our 

e. 

Librarians like to remind each other and 
their fellow men that a great library is 
actually a kind of great university. And, 
conversely, a great university is to a con- 
siderable degree a great library. No one will 
deny that the two usually go together. The 
necessity of this alliance has certainly been 
understood by Benedictines. In fact, the 
history of Benedictine libraries illustrates in 
& striking way this complementary alliance 
between libraries and education. The early 
monasteries had both teachers and libraries 
and were renowned for both. Their libraries 
could be and were multiplied and enriched 
by monastic scribes who copied over and 
over again the great surviving writings, both 
sacred and secular, until manuscript copies 
of most of these essential works were at one 
time to be found in many parts of Europe. 
It has often been rightly said that the mo- 
nastic scriptoria were the publishing houses 
of the Middle Ages. 

In the history of libraries the place of the 
Benedictines is eminent, because of the out- 
standing collections they hold, or once held, 
in monasteries like Monte Cassino, and 
Bobbio in Italy; Canterbury, Durham, and 
Whitby im England; Fleury, Corbie, and 
Cluny in France; Montserrat, Valladolid, and 
Salamanca in Spain; Fulda, Melk, and Saiz- 
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burg in the German- lands. Today 
I, as a librarian, can note with interest that 
the present librarian of the great Vatican 
Library in Rome is Anselmo Maria Cardinal 
Albareda, a Benedictine well known to li- 
brarians and scholars as an author and bib- 
liographer. But this is, of course, only the 
latest of many contributions which Bene- 
dictines have made to the Vatican Library. 

What may be less familiar is the Benedic- 
tine contribution to some of the other great 
libraries of the world. Several of them have 
at one time or another received some of their 
present treasures from Benedictine monas- 
teries. If my memory serves me correctly, a 
number of the great treasures of the Bib- 
Mothéque Nationale, the national library of 
France, came at one time from a Benedictine 
collection. I suspect that the same could 
be said of the British Museum of Great 
Britain and of a number of other great na- 
tional and university libraries in the West- 
ern World. It is a well-known fact among 
bookmen that Yale University’s copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible came to America in 1926 
from the Benectine monastery of Melk in 
Austria, 

But those of us concerned with the writ- 
ten record of the past must acknowledge 
that medieval monks did a great deal more 
than copy, collect, and preserve the writings 
of others; we know that they also wrote 
original works, They were the chroniclers 
of much of the history of medieval Europe. 
No one can study the early history of our 
language or the origins of Anglo-Saxon 80- 
ciety and government without encountering 
Benedictines like the Venerable Bede and 
Matthew Paris. 

I have reviewed what to some of you are 
familiar facts simply in order to recall and 
emphasize the value of the Benedictine lega- 
cy to a long succession of scholars and li- 
brarians in many lands. Those of the pres- 
ent are but the most recent heirs of an 
illustrious ancient tradition. So great is our 
debt that it is disquieting, indeed, to con- 
sider what knowledge and beauty we might 
have lost and never replaced had the Bene- 
dictines not carried out the several roles for 
which they are now celebrated. Had the 
Benedictines not seryed in certain periods 
as the transmitters of Christianity and learn- 
ing, we might now be without a large and 
critical part of our inheritance as citizens 
of Western civilization. The many great li- 
braries, archives, and museums of the 
world—especially of the West—would not 
have much of what they now cherish and 
regard as their greatest treasures. These 
institutions are quite obviously beneficlaries 
of the dedication, the discipline, the care and 
the labors of countless Benedictines through 
many centuries. 

The Library of Congress, the national li- 
brary of the United States, is every clearly 
among the beneficiaries of the general lega- 
cy which I have been describing. In addi- 
tion, however, the Library of Congress has 
receiyed an extraordinary treasure from the 
Order of St. Benedict. It is, the liber libror- 
um, the first edition of the Book of Books, 
the “42 line Bible“ of Johann Gutenberg. 
What is more, ours is very likely the finest 
surviving copy of the greatest book in the 
world. Such a statement requires some ex- 
planation. Gutenberg is believed to have 
printed about 200 copies of this edition of 
the Bible between the years 1450 and 1455. 
It is thought that about 165 copies were 
printed on paper and about 35 on vellum. 
Only something like 46 copies in all are 
known to have survived the last 500 years. 
Only 12 of these remaining 46 are on pre- 
cious vellum. The Library of Congress copy 
is one of these 12 vellum copies, and prob- 
ably the most perfect of all of them: We 
believe, therefore, that we have the finest 
copy of the greatest book of all time. This 
copy is proudly displayed by the Library of 
Congress and the Government of the United 
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States on permanent exhibition in the Li- 
brary’s great hall for everyone to behold 
and admire. Some of you may have already 
seen it. If you have not you have a special 
obligation to yourselves to make the short 
pilgrimage from here to Washington to see 
this treasure. 

No librarian having custody of a Gutenberg 
Bible can resist talking about his copy. I 
am no exception—especially here, in a Bene- 
dictine college, where we can all take pride 
in this particular book, because the Library 
of Congress copy came comparatively re- 
cently from a Benedictine monastery. 

Our copy is called the St. Paul copy, be- 
cause it came to us from St. Paul’s Abbey in 
Austria. As far as anyone knows the story, 
this Bible, in the middle of the 18th century, 
was in the monastery of St. Blasius in Ger- 
many's Black Forest. When the French rev- 
olutionary armies came east of the Rhine in 
the 1790's, the monks at St. Blasius fled to 
safer lands and took their library and their 
precious Bible with them to the famous 
monastery of Einsiedeln in Switzerland. 
Later, because of the same conflict, they fled 
again with their Bible to the cloister of 
Mount Pyhrn in Upper Austria. In 1809 
they moved again, this time to the Abbey 
of St. Paul in Carinthia, where they re- 
mained in peace throughout the 19th cen- 
tury. Early in this century their country 
fought and lost the First World War. Along 
with their country, their abbey was impov- 
erished. Soon after the war, in the 1920's, 
the monks were forced to sell their precious 
Bible in order to survive and to begin anew 
their community. Later it was resold to the 
Library of Congress. When ‘surrendering the 
Abbey’s famous Bible on August 16, 1930, Dr, 
Herman Peissel, O.S.B., speaking for his mon- 
3 explained quite eloquently, if sadly, 

“In this memorable moment, we are thank- 
fully looking back upon our dear ancestors 
and brethren, who were the true wardens of 
this treasure for centuries and centuries. 

“In this moment we state in the face of 
all the world, that the alienation of the fa- 
mous work was a need sale, brought about 
by the downfall of the financial state of our 
monastery after and in consequence of the 
great war. 

“After this war the saying: ‘All things must 
be changed into means of existence,’ was the 
motto of the day in all Austrian families and 
religious fraternities.” 

He continued by expressing a special grati- 
tude that the sacred treasure would not be 
an object of commerce but that it would 
instead be placed in the Library of Congress 
of the United States, where it would remain 
forever and be much more accessible to the 
public than it could be in his abbey. This 
fact, he confessed, relieved his sadness at 
parting with the treasure which his order 
had safeguarded for so many generations, 
He called attention to the larger significance 
of the transfer. He saw it as another act 
which “gloriously continues the mission 
which the mother Continent, Europe, has to 
fulfill toward the daughter continent Amer- 
ica,” as an act which enriches America’s Eu- 
ropean dowry” with a splendid supplement.“ 
He congratulated the United States with 
what he called a benediction: Ad multa 
saecula and God keep you. Dr. Herbert 
Putnam, then Librarian of Congress, re- 
ceived the book in Europe and brought it 
to this country on the ship Leviathan. The 
Congress of the United States had earlier ap- 
propriated the money for the purchase of 
the Bible and other valuable 15th century 
books, and President Hoover had signed the 
Appropriation Act. Thus, from a Bene- 
dictine Abbey to America in 1930 came this 
splendid symbol of Western culture. 

But much as the Library of Congress has 
its extraordinary bequest from the Order of 
St. Benedict, so also have you graduates of 
Belmont Abbey College a legacy. Yours is 
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certainly no less real or valued because it is 
intangible and personal. Yours is intellec- 
tual, moral, and spiritual; in a real sense, 
it exists only in you, for it may not be seen 
by men except in your actions and in your 
character, You will leave here with the 
advantage of an education which is ma- 
tured and enriched by 1,400 years of experi- 
ence with life and learning. You should 
also leave here with some awareness that the 
lives of many Benedictines stand as a chal- 
lenge to your courage, your charity, and your 
endurance in good works. Many men know 
the history of the Benedictines, and many 
will come to know that you are a product of 
that tradition. They will expect to see in 
you some evidence of this tradition. What 
will you show them? When I, for one, recall 
the adventures of men like St. Augustine and 
St. Boniface, I cannot but wonder how many 
of us in this century have the kind of moral 
and physical courage which led St. Augustine 
into the wilderness of England in A.D. 597 or 
St. Boniface into the forests of Germany in 
716 to convert the northern tribes who were 
at that time the scourge of Europe. Can 
you honestly say that there is in our time no 
need for equal dedication and comparable 
works in behalf of humanity and civilization? 

I am clearly not the one to dwell on the 
details of your Benedictine inheritance or 
on the obligations which it entails. There 
are others around me today who can and who 
have surely instructed you in such things. 
But it is apparent to me, as to many others 
outside the tradition, that you, as graduates 
of this abbey, begin your adult lives with an 
extraordinary endowment bequeathed to you 
by your teachers and their many predecessors. 

Simply to complete more nearly an account 
of your inheritance, I must remind you that 
you are also heirs to two other and much 
newer traditions. One is the tradition of 
your country and its form of government. 
You have been told about this ever since you 
began your education in elementary school. 
Life, experience, and perhaps travel to other 
lands, may yet teach you something more 
about your country and its many blessings. 
Actually, there is little or nothing that I can 
profitably add today to what you have al- 
ready heard on such an extensive subject. 

But as a native of this State, I can appro- 
priately say something about the second of 
these newer traditions, the southern tradi- 
tion. This college—and most of you—are a 
part of this region and its tradition. Many 
of you will make your homes and careers in 
the South. You will certainly be required 
to know and to hold tightly to the best that 
the history of this region has to offer and to 
adapt it to the future, for you will see in 
your lifetime a new technology, economy, 
and a society very different from anything 
you or I can now imagine. The South may 
even lose its traditional identity, as most of 
our other regions have. It requires no spe- 
cial gifts on my part in order to foresee great 
changes; they are apparent to many ob- 
servers more qualified than I, and many of 
the changes are already well advanced. If the 
inevitable changes do not make the South in- 
distinguishable from the rest of the Nation, 
they will certainly bring about another “New 
South.” I say another “New South,” because 
historians and other observers of long- 
term developments haye been speaking of a 
“New South” for at least 70 years. The 
term has become so overused that It cannot 
be said without definition. As I have used 
the term, I obviously do not mean what was 
meant two or three generations ago. I do 
not mean the South that I am likely to see, 
but the South that you and your children 
make, (Do not ever forget that when you 
are my age a new century will have opened 
before you; it is but a very few years away.) 
In speaking of the future of this region, I 
refer not only to southern industry and 
trade, in the traditional seats of such activ- 
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ity, namely, cities like Birmingham and New 
Orleans, but rather to the numerous centers 
of the new technology, the cities of “research 
and development” organizations or think 
factories. These are already a part of Ameri- 
can and especially of southern life. Cities 
like Norfolk, Va.; Huntsville, Ala.; Houston, 
Tex.; Cape Canaveral, Fla.; and, in this State, 
the complex ground Durham, Chapel Hill, and 
Raleigh are making the “New South” in 
which a large number of you, as college grad- 
uates, will work and live. This will mean that 
many of you, like young people all over this 
land, will leave the homes and small com- 
munities of your youth in order to go into 
the cities of the "New South”; some others of 
you will leave the South. Many of you 
will never again live where you grew up, 
whether it be in the North or the South, 
Some of these prospects may not be pleasant, 
but truth and pleasantness are often at cross 
purposes in the life of man. This is a pain- 
ful lesson that you have learned or certainly 
will learn. Whatever else you may find in 
this new life, which I have been discussing, 
you will surely find excitement in all of the 
growth and change that will go on around 
you wherever you are. 

But excitement is a questionable asset. A 
little on occasion may be good for us, but 
like most other stimulants, a little goes a 
long way. Very much of it is, on the con- 
trary, a distraction from and an obstacle to 
the thought, reflection, and study that you, 
as liberally educated men, are supposed to 
enjoy for the rest of your lives. Your edu- 
cation is not now completed; it is scarcely 
begun; it is to persist for life. It will be 
continued informally, whether you wish it or 
not, by the press, radio, television, travel, 
friends, acquaintances, work, and especially 
by your own mistakes by adversity and even 
tragedy. These latter three or four teachers 
each can educate a man to maturity more 
effectively and quickly than any others. But 
you, by virtue of the formal education you 
have had here, are obliged to continue de- 
liberately to educate yourselves by learning 
from the experience, knowledge, and ideas of 
other men, past as well as present. This is 
still best done by intelligent and extensive 
reading. You can always turn to the nearest 
library for reading matter of all kinds. If 
your local library does not haye what you 
need, you may ask that it be borrowed for 
you, on an Interlibrary loan, from another 
library. The libraries of this land are nearly 
all part of a great network which permits one 
library to borrow for its readers books avail- 
able in other libraries, Including—when nec- 
essary—the Library of Congress. (It is sur- 
prising how few people know of this network. 
I assure you, for the Library of Congress and 
for librarians everywhere, that we are eager 
to assist you in this continuing education. 
You will haye little or no real excuse to keep 
you from learning by reading: From now 
on, however, you will not have the coercion 
of class assignments and grades, and you will 
not haye the shared enthusiasm with fellow 
students to encourage you to read. Yet, if 
you do not read-even though you are soon to 
be graduates—you will inevitably retrogress 
intellectually, thus cheating your college, 
your community, and your country of their 
rightful expectations. 

When I speak of reading, I do not mean the 
reading required by such professional careers 
as medicine, law, and business, but the read- 
ing you do outside these concerns. It is par- 
ticularly reading in the great area of the 
humanities that will extend, deepen, enlarge, 
and fortify your own humanity. Literature, 
fine arts, history, religion, philosophy—these 
are the studies which, although they always 
can be debased to the agencies of enslave- 
ment, have, as human inquiry is now divided, 
the largest liberalizing potentiality. Litera- 
ture and the fine arts place no restriction on 
ideas, save that they shall be so expressed 
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that they shall be enjoyed in contemplation, 
Within their wide boundaries they encourage 
taste, that is, free preference of the best. 
History frees the mind from bondage to the 
present and unfolds the wide panorama of 
civilizations and man's experience in all ages. 
If you read in this manner, you will be better 
men and richer in some of the highest values 
man can enjoy on thisearth. If you do not, 
you will be squandering the formal educa- 
tion which you have received here. 

While speaking of books, reading, and 
libraries, may I point out that some of you 
might follow a venerable and renowned 
Benedictine example and consider as a career 
such fields as teaching, librarianship, and 
related occupations? The need of schools 
and libraries for bright young people, intent 
on service to their neighbors in all parts of 
the world, is never satisfied. Thank God 
that young people of every generation set out 
to make the world a better place. I sin- 
cerely hope that you have such intentions, 
for youth without a cause is a great dis- 
appointment. There is a familiar expression 
which says: 

“A man who is not a radical before he is 
25 has no heart; a man who is a radical 
after 25 has no brain.” 

There is some wisdom in that judgment, 
insofar as it recognized that youth must at 
least attempt to make some improvement in 
human life. The late E. E. Cummings, in a 
more serious context, has said: 

“Better worlds are born, not made, and 
their birthdays are the birthdays of indi- 
viduals. The significant birthday of an indi- 
vidual is not the day he is born. The sig- 
nificant birthday is the day he realizes he is 
responsible for the kind of person he will be 
and assumes conscious and planned direc- 
tion of the process,” 

You graduates are now at just about that 
significant birthday. Those of you with this 
desire to serve your fellow men and to im- 
prove the conditions in which they live will, 
of course, think of the better known careers 
of law, medicine, ministry and, perhaps now, 
science. You are, to be sure, needed in 
these fields. But may I, as one concerned 
with books and libraries and the accumu- 
lated knowledge they contain, remind you 
of the equally ancient but now less familiar 
opportunity for service that you have as 
keeper of the human inheritance, when serv- 
ing as a librarian or archivist. What would 
we now know of ourselves, had not many 
librarians, archivists, and conservators of 
various other descriptions not faithfully 
served us by preserving a record of our past 
and our heritage? 

I have, in the course of my remarks, 
spoken a great deal about tradition, inherit- 
ance, legacy, and the like. Such things are 
the business of educators like this faculty 
and of librarians like myself. These subjects 
seemed to be suited to this occasion in a 
number of ways which I hope I have already 
made clear. 

I am impressed, as I indicated earlier, by 
the Benedictine bequest which you students 
share, in a way, with the Library of Con- 
gress. But I must, when speaking of 
legacies, caution you that life will not per- 
mit you to live on your inheritance, that 
you must regard it as a capital endowment 
to be husbanded, invested, to be developed 
and expanded, to be turned to your intel- 
lectual and spiritual profit and—what Is 
much the greater obligation—to use it to 
the advantage of your fellow men, You 
have been taught that great wealth brings 
great responsibilities. You are now, because 
of the education and inheritance acquired 
here, much richer in things of the mind and 
spirit than the great mass of mankind. For 
that reason you also have greater responsi- 
bilities to this school, to your community, 
State, region, and country, and to this 
shrinking and crowded old world of which 
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you are an important new part. Use well 
your inheritance to meet your obligations, 
and you will leave the world a better place 
than you found it. 


Small Cloud on the Horizon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr, ALGER. Mr. Speaker, some of us 
have been pointing out that we are mov- 
ing very fast on the road to dictatorship 
in the United States. To remind Amer- 
ica that it is possible to lose our freedoms 
is not popular and some of us have been 
charged with being extremists, or alarm- 
ists. However, the small cloud on the 
horizon, which grows darker and more 
menacing each day is now becoming ap- 
parent to many who are concerned with 
our free system of society. 

The following editorial, “Thought Con- 
trol,” from the Dallas Morning News of 
September 5, reminds us of what is hap- 

in just one area and how far 
Federal controls may go. 
THOUGHT CONTROL 


To a man, the heads of W. n’s Goy- 
ernment bureaus declare with fidelity that 
they believe in free enterprise—then come 
directives, orders, and regulations that make 
free enterprise impossible. 

Consider the broadcasting industry. Radio 
and television find it hard to plan for the 
future, much less proceed with efficiency for 
the present. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion's latest plan is to control and regulate 
the time which radio and TV stations devote 
to commercials. 

The industry has its own code of good prac- 
tice. Seventy percent of the TV stations in 
this country now follow that code, and an 
amazing gain of 43 percent in 2 years in 
Tadio stations subscribing is reported. 

As a starting point, FCC is considering the 
idea of taking the commercial time standards 
set up voluntarily by broadcasters in their 
code and making them official regulations 
by the Government. 

This, of course, is tantamount to a bureau 
in Washington telling a radio and TV sta- 
tion in Texas or Nebraska what is to be broad- 
cast—and when. It is also tantamount to 
controlling the income those stations can 
make. 
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If the quantity, length and quality of com- 
mercials are to be directed and supervised 
out. of Washington, the management of 
broadcasting stations has no way to plan for 
the future and no way to improve pro- 
graming. 

But most Important to the listener: This 
is a long, long step toward governmental con- 
trol of what is heard and seen on radio and 
TV. 
Warns LeRoy Collins, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters: 

“Federal control of broadcast advertising 
would destroy free enterprise in broadcasting 
and open a back door to future control of 
programing by the Government. And Goy- 
ernment control is only a step away from 
thought control.” 

Broadcasting is not a public utility. Its 
advertising rates are not supervised by any 
governmental agency—and should never be, 
due to the free-press clause in the Constitu- 
tion. 

But if FCC telis broadcasters how many 
commercials they can put on the air, in effect 
that bureau will be setting rates because it 
will be regulating the income of stations. 

FCC should stick to the original purposes 
of its establishment: regulation of the tech- 
nical end of the business so as to provide an 
orderly system of broadcast signals through- 
out the country. 

Are newspapers next? 

if the American people are to be told—by 
Official Government regulation—what adver- 
tising they can hear or see, won't they be 
told next what advertising they can read in 
newspapers, and how much? 2 

If they can be told that, can’t they be told 
what they are to read in the news columns 
and on the editorlal pages? 

Is this free enterprise? Is it even America? 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
125 sere (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
F 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 

Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Abonzss: House Office Bullding. 

Washington, D.C, 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker: John W. McCormack 
Abbitt, Watkins M., Va 
Abele, Homer E., OR. 


Abernethy, Thomas G., 6278 29th St 
Miss. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
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Alexandria, Va. 
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Ayres, William H., OO 
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Baldwin, John F., Jr., Cali 

Baring, Walter S., Nerv 

t, William A., Pa 

Barry, Robert R., N. T 3019 Norman- 
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Bass, Ross, Tenn 2 
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Becker, Frank J., N. 
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Falls Church, Va. 
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Bolling, Richard, Moo 3409 Lowell St. 


Seer Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bolton, Oliver P. Ok 
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8 — 4301 Mass. Ave. 


BE, 
E. (Bill), Tenn 
Bromwell, James E, Towa... 
Brooks, Jack, Ter 
» William as 
Mich. 


Brotzman, Donald G., 
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Buckley, Charles A., N. T. 
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Bob, TEE. 


Clancy, Donald D. Oni 
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Clark, Frank M., Pa 220 C St. SE. 

Clausen, Don H., Calif... 

Clawson, Del, Calf 

Cleveland, James C., NH 

Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali "1028 New House 
Office Building 


Collier, Harold R., T 

Colmer, William M., Miss 

Conte, Silvio O., Mass 5619 Lamar Rä., 
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D. 
Cooley, Harold D., N. C 2601 Woodley Pl. 
Corbett, Robert J., Pa 
Corman, James C., Cali 
Cramer, William Č., Ela 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 
Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 4920 Yorktown 
Blvd., Arlington, 


Va. 

Curtin, Willard S., Pa 

Curtis, Thomas B., Moõũ 

Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn- 

Dague, Paul B., Pa 

Daniels, Dominick V., N.J_- 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
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Davis, John W., Ga 

Dawson, William L., III 
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Dent, John H., Fa 
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Dole, Robert, uns 2816 N. Jefferson, 
Arlington, Va. 
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Dorn, W. J. Bryan, S. C 

Dowdy, John, Ter 

Downing, Thomas N., Va... 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. T 1719 New House 
Office Building 
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* ie Florence P. (Mrs.), 
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Robert F., Kans. 
Everett, Robert A., Tenn 
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Fallon, George H., Md 
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Feighan, Michael A., Ohio. 
Findley, Paul, HKI. 
5 Edward R., IU. 
Fino, Paul A., NV. 
Fisher, O. O., Ter. Calvert - Woodley 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa The Congressional 
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Office Building 
Ford, Gerald R., Mich 514 Crown View 
Dr., Alexandria, 
Va. 
Foreman, Ed. Teng 
Forrester, E. L. (Tic), Gua 
Fountain, L. H., N. C The Westchester 
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Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg- 
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New York City Bar Association and 
Obscenity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
frequently Congress is petitioned by or- 
ganizations claiming to speak for multi- 
tudes of persons who in fact do not know 
what is being said for them. The ex- 
change of correspondence I will include 
in the Recorp is an excellent case in 
point. 

Many Members of the House are prop- 
erly concerned with the transmission of 
obscene mail to children. We want to 
stop it. We believe constitutional ways 
to do this can be found. We need the 
help of the lawyers of the country. 

It is my hope that the following ex- 
change is not typical of lawyers through- 
out the country, and for reasons I will 
discuss, I do not believe it represents the 
true opinion of the bar of the city of 
New York. 

The Postal Operations Subcommittee 
addressed some questions in writing to a 
witness for the New York Bar Associa- 
tion. Note one of our questions and the 
reply: 

Question. For the information of the 
committee, how many members comprise the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York? 

Answer. As of April 30, 1962, the associa- 
tion numbered 7,703 members. 


There are 7,703 members of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of New York City. Do 
you know how many worked originally on 
a report submitted to Congress in July, 
which presumed to speak for all 7.703 
New York lawyers? Exactly two. Later 
this was enlarged to 6, and finally 15 
members approved the committee's po- 
Sition against the efforts of Congress to 
enact effective legislation to prevent the 
fiow of obscenity to the children of your 
constituents-and mine. 


And when we asked the Association of 


the Bar of the City of New York for their 
suggestions as to how we might stop this 
vile material, what do they reply? 
“Sorry, we are here to oppose, not to 
propose.” I cannot imagine the bar of 
my State of Nebraska ever taking so un- 
cooperative, unhelpful, and ridiculous 
Position. 

Now, what are we trying to do with 
H.R. 319? We are trying to let the indi- 
vidual decide whether or not he wants to 
receive obscene mail from a sender. 
Under amendments I intend to propose, 
and about which I asked the Association 
of the Bar of New York, the permits of 
the offending mailer will not be revoked. 
But if an obscene mailer sends mail once, 
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and is then instructed by a sender 
through the post office to take the ob- 
jecting recipient off his list, and never- 
theless sends obscene mail material to 
the same recipient, my amendments will 
provide for a criminal penalty. 

In the final analysis, what is prurient 
to one individual may not be prurient to 
another. What is obscene to one is not 
to another. This is the difficulty: The 
courts properly protect freedom of 
speech. But it is not protection of free- 
dom of speech to simultaneously destroy 
a man’s privacy, and if I do not want a 
certain mailer to send me material be- 
cause experience has shown it to be ob- 
scene, I ought to be able to prevent it. 

There are 7,703 members of the As- 
sociation of the Bar of the city of New 
York. I hope some of them will speak 
up and help us eliminate a terrible 
scourge, rather than permit a handful 
of lawyers to cloak obscenity with re- 
spectability. 

The following are questions proposed 
to the Association of the Bar of New 
York City and the answers to the ques- 
tions: 

1. Question. For the information of the 
committee, how many members comprise 
the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York? 

Answer. As of April 30, 1962, the associa- 
tion numbered 7,703 members. 

2. Question. How many members of the 
association are on the committee on the Bill 
of Rights? 

Answer. As prescribed by paragraph 30 of 
article XIII of the bylaws of the association, 
the committee on the Bill of Rights consists 
of 18 members and a chairman. “On behalf 
of the association, it may oppose any meas- 
ure pending * in the Congress of the 
United States * * * which in its Judgment 
would violate or adversely affect rights guar- 
anteed by the Bill of Rights.” 

3. Question. How many members of the 
committee on Bill of Rights worked on and 
approved the statement you are good enough 
to present to us? 

Answer. At its March 1963 meeting a sub- 
committee of two (the undersigned) was 
appointed to study H.R. 319. The subcom- 
mittee submitted its draft report to the full 
committee at its May 23, 1963, meeting. On 
June 18, 1963, an enlarged subcommittee of 
six Members revised the report. At its June 
25, 1963, meeting the report was considered 
by the full committee, and approved with 
two dissents. 

Thus 6 persons worked on the report; 15 
members approved it (2 being opposed, 1 
being absent, the chairman abstaining). 

4. Question. Do you have any suggestions 
as to how the bill might be improved so that 
obscenity can be kept away from people who 
do not want their children to see it? 

Answer. The committee has no suggestions 
for the improvement of the bill. As our re- 
port's conclusion indicated, we regard the 
measure as dangerous experimentation, re- 
gardiess of its constitutionality. The com- 
mittee appreciates and respects the desires 
of most decent persons to avoid contact with 
obscene matter, for themselves or their chil- 
dren, regardless of whether or not any sig- 
nificant impact on morals or on conduct 
may result. 


But we firmly believe that it would be far 
More dangerous to our institutions, and to 
our civil liberties, to implement that con- 
cern and that desire with any measure so 
restrictive of freedom of expression as H.R, 
$19. The heart of H.R. 319, as we evaluate 
it, is its threat to publishers that they may 
lose their mailing privileges—vital to their 
operations—if individual recipients view 
their product with disgust or distaste. The 
intended effect is to breed in publishers a 
sense of caution born of that threat. The 
committee is opposed to such objectives. 
The threat of the criminal sanctions which 
may be imposed under existing local and 
Federal laws for distributing matter judi- 
cially determined to be obscene is, in our 
judgment, threat enough. 

5. Question. Lou cite the dissent in the 
Milwaukee Social Democratic Publishing Co. 
case wherein the Supreme Court affirmed the 
right of the Postmaster General to revoke a 
second class permit where the publisher was 
stated to be involved in espionage activities. 
Am I correct that the majority opinion in 
the Milwaukee case is still the law of the 
land and was recently reaffirmed by the 
Supreme Court in the case of Manual Enter- 
prises v. Day as demonstrative of the Post- 
master General’s power under certain cir- 
cumstances to deny use of the mails? 

Answer. With regard to U.S. ez rel Mil- 
waukee Social Democratic Pub. Co. v. Burle- 
son, 255 U.S. 407, the committee believes that 
you are incorrect. As we analyze the more 
recent opinions and decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the present 
Court is predominantly of the view that 
the majority opinion in that case is no 
longer sustainable. Nor do we read in Man- 
ual Enterprises v. Day, 370 U.S. 478, any sup- 
port for the holding of Burleson. 

In Burleson, the Court held that, following 
an administrative determination in a hear- 
ing held on due notice to (and after par- 
ticipation by) the publisher, an order might 
constitutionally be made by the Postmaster 
General revoking the publisher’s second-class 
mailing permit. (In contrast, H.R. 319 ex- 
plicitly precludes a hearing.) The case in- 
volved alleged activities inimical to national 
interests in time of war. In Manual, how- 
ever, the concurring opinions of both Mr. 
Justice Harlan (joined in by Mr. Justice 
Stewart) and Mr. Justice Brennan (joined 
in by Chief Justice Warren and Mr. Justice 
Douglas) cast sharp doubt on the present 
validity of the Burleson holding. In foot- 
note 2 of his opinion, Mr. Justice Harlan 
declined to consider the question, inviting 
its fuller briefing and argument. Mr. Justice 
Brennan, however, stated that “the Post 
Office order raises insistent questions about 
the validity of the whole procedure which 
gave rise to it. Among them [is] * * * 
whether Congress can close the mails to ob- 
scenity by any means other than prosecution 
of its sender.“ The opinion is alive with 
the sense that administrative censorship 
of obscenity is probably unconstitutional. 

6, Question. We have recently enacted 
legislation pertaining to Communist propa- 
ganda. Suppose that we separated Commu- 
nist propaganda and dealt only with obscen- 
ity in this legislation. How would you and 
your association feel about that? 

Answer. Our answers to questions 4 and 
5 indicate that this committee would op- 
pose this bill with equal conviction even 
if it were limited to obscenity, 

7. Question. Suppose in lieu of giving the 
Postmaster General the right to revoke a mall 
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permit when a mailer refused to abide by 
notice from a recipient that the recipient 
does not want the mail that he considers 
obscene, that we inserted a criminal penalty 
for repetition on the part of the mailer, what 
would you think of that? 

Answer, The imposition of criminal pen- 
alties for violation of an order not to mail 
matter to an individual which that individ- 
ual considers obscene would, in our judg- 
ment, be an unconstitutional infringement 
on freedom of speech and of the press, and 
would constitute a deprivation of liberty or 
property without due process of law. 

Freedom of the press and of speech entitle 
one to express himself, and to communicate 
his expressions. The use of the mails as a 
means of communicating is surely a con- 
stitutionally protected form of expression, 
unless the mailed matter itself be previously 
judicially determined to be expression not 
protected by the first amendment. The per- 
sonal determination of an individual, we be- 
leve, cannot constitutionally be substituted 
for the determination of a court, 

The individual's obvious remedy, we sug- 
gest, is simply that he tear up and throw 
away the offensive matter; or that he report 
it to the appropriate authorities so that a 
criminal proceeding may be had to determine 
the obscenity vel non of the matter. 

8. Question, Such a criminal penalty 
would afford a judicial hearing to any in- 
dividual, would it not? 

Answer. See our answer to question 7, 
above. 

9. Question. How private do you feel a 
man’s home is? 

Answer. The committee believes in the 
privacy of the home. It also believes in free- 
dom of speech and of the press. It believes 
that the mailing of offensive matter to a 
man's home does not sufficiently constitute 
an invasion of that privacy to permit an in- 
tringement of those freedoms. 

10. Question. Isn't the right of privacy a 
constitutional right? 

Answer. The right of privacy is not a right 
enumerated by the U.S. Constitution. Many 
of the rights specified in the Bill of Rights, 
however, appear to be aspects of individual 
privacy. 

11. Question. We have laws against un- 
lawful search and seizure. These protect 
the privacy of the individual. If a mailer of 
obscene matter continued to purvey his 
product and mails material determined to be 
obscene by the recipient, isn't this an un- 
lawful intrusion upon the recipient's home, 
an invasion of privacy, akin to an unlawful 
search or seizure, a trespass? 

Answer. Repeated expression of distaste- 
ful points of view, and their transmission 
by mail to an individual, no more constitute 
unlawful entry of that individual's home 
than does the repeated radio broadcast of 
those viewpoints. If the matter be offensive, 
the individual can tear up the mail, or shut 
off the radio. If the matter be obscene, 
present laws provide for criminal process to 
determine that fact and punish the offender. 
The home is of course protected against un- 
lawful entry; but the mailbox is not, and 
should not be, closed against materials that 
may be objectionable to one recipient but 
not to others. 

12. Question. Assuming that the bill con- 
tains penalties for repetitive mailing of ob- 
scene material rather than revocation of the 
man would we not then be letting 
each individual determine what is obscene or 
not as he sees it, and thus be protecting his 
privacy? } 

Answer. To permit each individual to de- 
termine for himself what ideas are not to be 
protected by the freedoms of speech and 
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press would be to destroy utterly those free- 
doms. Freedom of speech implies a liability 
of the community to listen. That liability 
to listen is accompanied by a right to reject 
offensive ideas, but not a power to suppress 
them. 

13. Question. Do you think that any dif- 
ferent conditions apply to third-class mail 
than to second? 

Answer. As far as its view of H.R. 319 is 
concerned, the committee sees no distinc- 
tion between second- and third-class mail. 

14. Question. I am also concerned about 
first-class mail which I think should be in- 
cluded because no one will be opening the 
mall except the recipient and there is no 
violation of any constitutional guarantee. 
In the last analysis as to second-class mail 
the publication has to have paid subscribers, 
and a subscriber to an obscene publication 
has a remedy; he can cancel his subscription. 
I think our legislation ought to have a pro- 
vision that if the publication challenged as 
obscene by a subscriber is continued to be 
mailed to that subscriber nevertheless, that 
we should -provide for it in the legislation 
perhaps by revocation of permit or some 
other means. 

Answer. In the view which the commit- 
tee takes (see answers Nos. 4, 7, and 11 
above), the committee would be opposed to 
the legislation (a) if it dealt with first-class 
mail, and (b) if it dealt with subscribed mail 
matter. 

15. Question, I am sure you agree that 
obscenity is a problem, and the committee 
would welcome any suggestions you may have 
to help us solve the problem which is before 
us. We would appreciate affirmative sugges- 
tions from the Association of the Bar of the 
City of New York rather than opposition 
without suggestion for remedy. 


Answer. The committee recognizes the 
moral, social and psychological issues which 
can be posed by “appeals to prurient inter- 
est.“ The committee also recognizes the 
legal and constitutional problems raised by 
efforts to suppress such appeals. Under such 
circumstances, and mindful that the bylaws 
of the association do not authorize it to initi- 
ate legislative proposals, the committee has 
no affirmative suggestions for limiting or 
suppressing such appeals. The committee is 
of the opinion that H.R. 319, in almost any 
conceivable form, is unwise and unconstitu- 
tional legislation. 

16. Question, Recently Supreme Court 
cases have said that the Government—had 
the right to bar “prurient” material. In the 
last analysis if an individual determines 
something to be prurient so far as he is con- 
cerned, and so long as this affects no one 
but the recipient and the mailer, would not 
we be applying a reasonable test if the re- 
cipient had the right to tell the mailer not 
to mail anything to him except under pen- 
alty? 

Answer, The test described in your ques- 
tion would not be reasonable, in our judg- 
ment, and would be unconstitutional if en- 
forcible by Government action, for the rea- 
sons set forth in our report on HR. 319. 
Any individual presently possesses the abso- 
lute right and privilege to destroy any offen- 
sive mailed matter. He further has the 
right and privilege to seek criminal prosecu- 
tion of the sender if the matter is in fact 
obscene. He cannot constitutionally be em- 
powered, we believe, to require Government 
action against the sender where the expres- 
sion is protected by the first amendment. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHIRLEY FINGERHOOD, 
ROBERT M. BLUM 
(For the Committee on the Bill of Rights). 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been pleased to read the news that 
the American Economic Foundation is 
going forward with its plans to build the 
Hall of Free Enterprise at the New York 
World's Fair. Costing $2.1 million, the 
Hall of Free Enterprise is supported en- 
tirely by voluntary contributions received 
from individuals and corporations 
throughout America. The foundation 
has its headquarters at 51 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

The Hall of Free Enterprise will be the 
first exhibit ever constructed which will 
dramatize the workings, benefits and 
blessings of the free enterprise system. 
Designed to tell the truth to all the world 
concerning the abundance produced in 
a free market economy, it challenges the 
nations of the world to provide another 
system which can compete with the free 
enterprise system in producing “The 
Greatest Good for the Greatest Number.” 

The Hall of Free Enterprise, sponsored 
by the American Economic Foundation 
with the support and cooperation of the 
National Small Business Association, has 
the following national organizations co- 
operating with it: Freedoms Foundation 
at Valley Forge, Junior Achievement, 
Inc., National 4—H Clubs, Foundation for 
Economic Education, U.S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Christian Freedom 
Foundation, Wilkie Brothers Foundation, 
Canadian Economic Foundation, Ameri- 
can Federation of Stockholders, Invest- 
in-America National Council, Inc., Inde- 
pendent Bar Association. 

Mr. President, so that the Members of 
the Senate and the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp might know more 
about this great project being promoted 
by the American Economic Foundation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the follow- 
ing news and editorial articles: 

An article from the Bucyrus, Ohio, Tel- 
egraph-Forum of July 9, 1963, entitled 
“Three Former Presidents Back Free 
Enterprise Hall.” 

An editorial from the Marion, Ind., 
Chronicle of June 9, 1963, and entitled 
„World's Fair Building Will Promote 
Free Enterprise.” 

An editorial from the Quakertown, 
Pa., Free Press of July 30, 1963, and en- 
titled “Pillars of Economic Wisdom.” 

An editorial from the New York Daily 
News of June 24, 1963, entitled “Make a 
Note of This.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 
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From the Bucyrus (Ohio) Telegraph-Forum, 
July 9, 1963] 

THREE Former PRESIDENTS BACK Free ENTER- 
PRISE HALL 


New Yorx—The Hall of Free Enterprise 
which will dramatize the benefits of the free 
enterprise system for the 70 million persons 
expected to visit the New York World's Fair, 
1964-65, today won the moral support of the 
three living former Presidents of the United 
States. 

In a rare endorsement, reaffirming their 
faith in the free market economy, the three 
former Chief Executives put their collective 
stamp of approval on this educational proj- 
ect of the American Economic Foundation. 

In separate letters to Charles S. Payson, 
chairman of the Steering Committee of the 
Hall of Free Enterprise, Presidents Hoover, 
Truman and Elsenhower accepted honorary 
chairmanships of the project’s International 
Advisory Council. 

“This action by our three living former 
Presidents provides great impetus to an edu- 
cational effort which will reach around the 
world,” said Fred G, Clark, chairman, The 
American Economic Foundation, sponsor of 
the Hall of Free Enterprise. 

[From the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle, June 9, 
1963] 


Wostn's FAIR BUILDING WILL PROMOTE FREE 
ENTERPRISE 


(By Jenkin Lloyd Jones) 

Last month ground was broken on the 
site of next year’s New York World's Fair 
for a unique building frankly designed to 
sell free enterprise. 

It is a new idea—using a building at a 
major exposition for the purpose of going 
over to the offensive in the debate with 
creeping socialism. The estimated $2.1 mil- 
lion which it will cost to lease the land, 
erect the building, fill it with exhibits and 
staff it during the fair's 2-year life is being 
solicited frankly and openly from individ- 
uals and corporations who are sold on the 
advantage of a free market economy. 

The bullding will stand in rebuttal to the 
expensive pavilions of socialist nations 
which can use their taxing power to create 
monuments to themselves. 

Although the American Economic Found- 
ation gave birth to the idea, persons from 
40 States and 31 foreign countries will serve 
on its advisory council. 

Among the 70 million persons who are ex- 
pected to visit the fair during its 2 years it 
is estimated that 3.5 million will be foreign- 
ers. Some of these, it is hoped, will come 
away from the Hall of Free Enterprise with 
the realization that people's capitalism” is 
different by a long shot from the grasping 
19th-century system of exploitation and car- 
tels that Marxists like to pretend all modern 
free enterprise resembles. 

The theme of the exhibit will be the 
Ten Pillars of Economic Wisdom. Here they 
are: 

1. Nothing in our material world can come 
from nowhere, nor can it be free. Every- 
thing in our economic Hfe has a source, a 
destination, and a cost that must be paid. 

2. Government is never a source of goods. 
Everything produced is. produced by the 
people, and everything that government 
gives to the people it must first take from 
the people. 

3. The only valuable money that govern- 
ment has to spend is that money taxed or 
borrowed out of the people’s earnings. When 
government decides to spend more money 
than it has thus received, that extra un- 
earned money is created out of thin air, 
through the banks, and, when spent, takes 

on value only by reducing the value of all 

insurance. 


tomers, and the only worthwhile job security 
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is customer security. If there are no cus- 
tomers there can be no payroll and no jobs. 

5. Customer security cam be achieved by 
the worker only when the boss“ is allowed 
by the workers to do the things that win 
and hold customers. Job security, therefore, 
is a partnership problem that can be solved 
only by a spirit of understanding and co- 
operation. 

6. Because wages are the principal cost 
of everything, widespread wage increases, 
without corresponding increases in produc- 
tion, simply increase the cost of everybodys 
living. 

7. The greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber means, in its material sense, the greatest 
goods for the greatest number which, in turn, 
means the greatest productivity per worker. 

8, All productivity is based on three fac- 
tors: (1) matural resources, whose form, 
place, and condition are changed by the ex- 
penditure of (2) human energy (both mus- 
cular and mental), with the aid of (3) tools. 

9. Tools are the only one of these three 
factors that man can increase, and tools 
come into being in a free society only when 
there is a reward for the temporary self-de- 
nial that people must practice in order to 
channel part of their earnings away from 
purchases that produce immediate comfort 
and pleasure, and into new tools of produc- 
tion. Proper payment for the use of tools 
is essential to their creation. 

10. The productivity of the tools—that is, 
the efficiency of the human energy applied 
in connection with their use—is highest in a 
competitive society in which economic deci- 
sions are made by millions of progress-seek- 
ing individuals, rather than in a State-plan- 
ned society in which those decisions are made 


-by a handful of all-powerful people, regard- 
unselfish, sincere 


less of how well-meaning, 
and intelligent those people may be. 

The basic truth that people cannot divide 
more than they produce unless they steal or 
extort from someone else needs to be repeated 
in this age of pie-in-the-sky government 


Further, people need to be reminded that 
the human animal labors not for love of it 
but only if enticed by the carrot or goaded 
by the stick. Where the carrot of profit is 
removed, then the stick of punishment for 
failure to produce must be applied or general 
starvation is swift. 

Primitive communism, such as that which 
prevails in China, has resorted to the stick 
in the most inhuman degree since the feudal 
tax gatherers of the Middle Ages went forth 
to flay the peasants. 

More mature forms of communism, such 
as that of Russia, while continuing to whip 
recalcitrant workers with the stick of com- 
pulsion, have tried to reintroduce the carrot 
by reserving special bonuses and benefits 
for the better producers. This is a complete 
retreat from the Marxist theory of “Form 
each according to his ability to each accord- 
ing to his need.” 

But even this halfway return to a system 
of individual rewards can’t overcome the 
deadening snafu of centralized government 
planning. 

In the face of these manifold failures of 
the Left it’s time the forces of free enter- 
prise stood up and crowed a little. 

[From the Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press, July 
0, 1963] 


=e oy Economic WISDOM 
The great New York World's Fair of 1964-65 


is expected to attract some 70 million visitors, 
with 3.5 million of them coming from foreign 


lands. And, certainly, one of the most un- 


usual and significant of the exhibitions will 
be the Hall of Free Enterprise. 

Its cost, about $2.1 million, is being fi- 
nanced by thousands of contributions from 
individuals and corporations, It is purely 
noncommercial and education. Its goal is to 
dramatically demonstrate the simple eco- 
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nomic facts of life to millions of people 
who have either had instruction in basic 
economic principles or are victims of false 
propaganda, 

The foundation is built upon “Ten Piliers 
of Economic Wisdom.” Perhaps the last of 
these will give a picture of what it stands 
for: “The productivity of the tools—that is, 
the efficiency of the human energy applied in 
connection with their use—is highest in a 
competitive society in which the economic 
decisions are made by millions of progress- 
seeking individuals, rather than in a state- 
planned society in which those decisions are 
made by a handful of all-powerful people, 
regardless of how well-meaning, unselfish, 
sincere, and intelligent those people may be.” 

Freedom is the most precious of all pos- 
sessions, That is the principle this great 
hall is to stand for. 


[From the New York Dally News, June 24, 
1963] 


MAKE a NOTE or THIS 


The New York World’s Fair 1964-65 opens 
April 22 of next year; and we would like to 
tip off all who plan to visit the fair on what 
promises to be one of the most interesting 
and valuable of all the exhibits. 

It is the Hall of Free Enterprise. You will 
find it on the Avenue of „opposite 
the Belgian and Vatican City exhibits, and it 
will be the largest building on International 
Plaza. 

The purpose of the Hall of Free Enterprise 
will be to show the workings and philosophy 
of the U.S. profit-and-loss system in pictures 
and charts and by other visual means. 

“The net result of a trip through the Hall 
of Free Enterprise,” say its sponsors, “can be 
a clearer, better coordinated ‘total’ concep- 
tion of economic life than is gained from 
& 4-year college course. And the ‘take home’ 
material provides permanent reinforcement.” 

The sponsors, incidentally, are a highly 
responsible group: American Economic 
Foundation, National Small Business Asso- 
ciation, Freedoms Foundation, Junior 
Achievement, Foundation for Economic Edu- 
cation, Christian Freedom Foundation, Will- 
kie Brothers Foundation, and Canadian Eco- 
nomic Foundation. 

Better make a note now to visit the Hall of 
Free Enterprise, no matter what else you may 
Nave to pass up among the fair’s numerous 
exhibits. It sounds like a must, with a capi- 
tal M. 


The CIA Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have introduced a bill H.J. Res. 211, 
that would establish a Joint Congres- 
sional Committee to serve as a “watch- 
dog” over the activities of the CIA. Sev- 
eral Members of the House and Senate 
have offered similar legislation in regard 
to the need of this “watchdog” com- 
mittee. I am inserting in the RECORD at 
this point a copy of the September 10, 
1963, editorial from the Washington Post, 
that draws attention also to the need of 
new measures to be taken in regard to 
coordinating the efforts of the CIA: 

Tue CIA ACAIN 

The United States has been understand- 
ably embarrassed by the disclosure that the 
CIA has been secretly alding the South Viet- 

° 
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nam Special Forces that conducted the raids 
on Buddhist pagodas. Yet this is, unfor- 
tunately, not the first time the Government 
has been made to look foolish by the mis- 
named Central Intelligence Agency. And the 
trouble is precisely that the CIA does not 
confine itself to gathering intelligence but 
has been given operational responsibility for 
tasks for which it has Goparana con ree 

One might haye supposed that ay 
of Pigs debacle a have alerted the White 
House to the risks of allowing an intelligence 
agency to sit in Judgment on its own opera- 
tional missions. The temptation is strong 
to tailor intelligence to support preconceived 
opinion. Moreover, when the CIA invests 
its prestige in supporting a given course, 
there is an all-too-human tendency to seek 
vindication for a commitment of money and 
judgment. 

This seems to lie behind the present mud- 
dle over CIA misadventures in Saigon. The 
agency's mission chief in that country had 
established close and cordial relations with 


Ngo Dinh Nhu, President Diem’s brother and- 


sponsor of the Special Forces. Some $3 mil- 
lion a year was earmarked for helping the 
Special Forces. But reportedly the CIA had 
no advance warning that the Forces would 
invade the pagodas and the initial intelli- 
gence reaction was confused—contributing 
to the confusion in Washington over what 
transpired that fateful day. 

Nevertheless, the payments evidently con- 
tinued in the face of Government policy to 
the contrary, and the administration has 
been reduced to a stutter in trying to explain 
what has happened. Ironically, notwith- 
standing the CIA subsidy, the pro-Diem 
press in Saigon has been bitterly attacking 
the American agency for allegedly taking 
part in an attempted coup against the 


e. 

Let it be said that the CIA contains men 
of undoubted skill and patriotism. Let it 
also be said that much of the American 
problem in Saigon springs out of circum- 
stances that not even the wisest of men could 
easily meet. But some self-infilcted wounds 
form part of the heartbreaking calamity. 
In the past, there has been a dis 
tendency to subordinate political to military 
considerations and to avert the eyes from 
unpleasant realities. The CIA, while not 
alone in this failing, was unable to provide 
a detached intelligence corrective because its 
own agents were enmeshed in the operations 
of the regime. 

There are many rueful lessons in the South 
Vietnamese tragedy, and not the least of 
them is that it makes sense in every respect 
to divorce intelligence from operations that 
belong in the military sphere. It would be 
heartening if the present embarrassment 
were turned to useful purpose by effecting a 
real reorganization of the CIA. The op- 
portunity should have been grasped after 
the Cuban invasion; if nothing is done now, 
both the country and the agency may be 
needlessly humiliated again. 


Need for Governors on Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recently 
a former native of South Dakota wrote a 
letter to the editor which was printed 
in the Sunday, August 18, issue of the 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., Argus Leader. The 
author, Dr. Adrian H. Scolten, presents 
some interesting viewpoints and I ask 
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unanimous consent that his letter be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

For GOVERNORS ON CARS 

To the EDITOR or THE Arcus-LEADER: 

America has not even begun to solve the 
problem of our unnecessary injuries and 
deaths caused by cars and trucks. Nobody 
need be injured or killed in traffic, but it 
happens on our roads and streets every hour 
of the day. Something more drastic must 
be done to stop this. 

No adults, children or teenagers need be 
killed by cars, but nobody seems to care until 


it is his son or daughter, or other members 


of his own family, 

Why do we license boys and girls not old 
enough to vote, and think their judgment is 
good enough to be trusted with the most 
deadly machine in the world—the automo- 
bile? Their records as drivers leave a long list 
of violent deaths and unnecessary permanent 
injuries, but we stili praise them for their 
quick reaction times, and give them licenses 
to drive and kill. Parents could keep their 
children from becoming potential killers, but 
today's children are too uncontrolled. 

Over 25 years ago, because my mother and 
several other members of my family had 
been injured in serious automobile traffic 
accidents, I gave up my private medical prac- 
tice and became a full-time “life-saving ex- 
pert.” I then began preaching putting gov- 
ernors on cars, and saying dally the life- 
saving word “slow down and live,” “slower 
driving means a lower death and injury rate,“ 
and “death begins at 40.“ 

Today, though it is entirely unreasonable, 
speed has become the king of the highway, 
and editors and drivers seem to listen only 
to the National Safety Council. How the 
National Safety Council is financed, I do 
not know; but what it says and does so far 
has proven to be quite Inadequate as far as 
saving lives and preventing injuries on our 
highways and streets is concerned. 

We now should bring back the old slower 
and safer driving habit, and put governors on 
all cars and trucks if we really wish to save 
Uves and prevent the injuries that are dally 
causing so much despair, misery, and dis- 
tress in so many American homes. We are 
brainwashed by comparing one holiday's 
death toll with another, and led to believe 
the last year’s total was necessary. 

Today, I am still advocating that gover- 
nors be put on all cars, and I still believe that 
50 miles an hour is the upper speed limit of 
safety for all rubbertired automobiles; and 
that it is not possible to slow down all driving 
speeds to 50 without using governors. It is 
the only quick, safe, and foolproof way of 
doing that. 

Because Americans do not now drive at 
safer and slower speeds, each year around 
40,000 persons lose their lives, and many more 
than that number are crippled for life. Why 
don't we who drive slow down to 50 in the 
country and to 25 in all the settled areas? 
Where there is no vision the people perish. 

ADRIAN H. Scovren, MD. 

PORTLAND, MAINE. 


Why the Far East Is Vitally Important 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the Far 


East is one of our most troublesome and 
important spots at the present time. 
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Recently, Mr. Robert R. Gros, vice 
president of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., of San Francisco, traveled through- 
out that part of the world and made a 
report on the new Orient. 

Mr. Gros is a very careful and au- 
thentic observer, since he has spent much 
of his mature life in touring the world 
and making reports on the various coun- 
tries viewed from the standpoint of a 
businessman, 

I think the following address entitled 
“Why the Far East Is Vitally Important” 
delivered to the Commonwealth Club of 
California on August 16, 1963, is of con- 
cern to all of us. 

The address follows: 

Wr THE Fan East Is VITALLY IMPORTANT 


In today's world of complexity and per- 
plexity it is increasingly hard to decide 
which of many crisis ridden spots would be 
the most productive to visit. Our world is 
full of fascinating faces and places. It's a 
problem to choose just where to invest one's 
vacation most profitably in terms of inter- 
esting personal experiences plus substantive 
opportunities for learning. But most Amer- 
icans tend to look at the world as a vast 
aerial photograph, invariably focused most 
sharply on Europe. 

The Far East is there in the picture, to be 
sure, but generally as a hazy secondary sort 
of romantic blur. I contend that the time 
is long since past for us to put on a tele- 
photo lens and zoom in for a closeup on the 
Far East sector of our fascinating and 
troubled world. At least four logical rea- 
sons occur to me why we should do this. 

First, that closeup would make us fright- 
eningly aware that in the Far East they are 
fighting real wars, not just fending off cold 
wars, The wars being fought in the jungie 
paddies of Vietnam and in rough, landlocked 
Laos are desperately hot. In the Taiwan 
Straits where the ChiComs and the Nation- 
alists are in direct confrontation the war is 
always alertly warm at the minimum. Oc- 
casionally it’s hot, and always it is poten- 
tially explosive. 


In Singapore and Sarawak it's a cold war, 


but is showing signs of warming because of 


the internal communistic threat. There and 
in Malaya and North Borneo, the compo- 
nents af the soon-to-be-born new nation of 
Malaysia, we get a good look at heady na- 
tionalism. 

Third, make no mistake about it, the 
Orient is coming of age, politically and eco- 
nomically. The Far East holds immense po- 
tential for progress or catastrophe. Leading 
the economic race is viable, prosperous Ja- 
pan which has gone Western with a ven- 
geance. Both Tokyo's traffic and dazzling 
supply of consumer goods leave one dizzy. 
Western ways in this ancient Eastern land 
have gone so far in even dress for example 
that street crowds turn around to gawk at 
a kimono-clad girl. Tokyo has the bounciest 
and wildest night life in the world, boasting 
sort of an ersatz Las Vegas, featuring stage- 
show extravanganzas in varying stages of 
undress. More basic and more troublesome 
in the new Japan are the growing pains they 
are experiencing as they try to adapt to 
democracy, Japanese style. 

Fourth, even from the standpoint of just 
pleasant tourism the exotic Far East is the 
place in my book. It’s more foreign, if I 
may use the term, and certainly it eternally 
fascinates with its bazaars, its- sounds, its 
smells, its color, its scenery, its hard work- 
ing, philosophic, and kindly people. Ap 
tourism, let me unabashedly plug right now 
about “my new discovery”"—new to me that 
is, although many of you beat me to this 
pleasure years ago. That is the notion of 
traveling abroad one way by ship. I have 
flown nearly a million miles around this 
world of ours but this time decided for the 
first time to travel like a gentleman—by 
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sea, in order to unlax, ease the transition, 
and have opportunity to do the homework 
to prepare me to ask less stupid questions 
in the countries I visited. My 2 weeks 
aboard the American President Lines’ Presi- 
dent Roosevelt did all that and sold me on 
the worth whileness of an old concept to 
which I'm now a devotee— travel just as 
much by ship as your time will permit. 


Still more basic importance 


Now I suggest there are even more basic 
reasons why we had better face up to the 
impact and the tremendous potential of the 
Far East. In the first place, 60 percent of 
the world’s population lives in the Par East. 
Even without India and the Asian portion 
of the U.S.S.R. that’s three times the popu- 
lation of Europe. 

Second, two-thirds of the world’s 3 bil- 
lion people have nonwhite skin and more 
than half those people live in Asia. 

Third, the development potential of the 
Par East is tremendous. Japan has the 
world's fastest growing economy. And even 
the so-called backward nations are begin- 
ning to stir. And remember, they have im- 
mense riches and trade potential. 

No. 4, the old adage that “the road 
to Paris leads through Peiping” could well 
prove true. The Far East is an area of tur- 
moil, a fertile breeding ground for commu- 
nism because of poverty and illiteracy in 
which improvement only recently has man- 
aged to get underway. And again I remind 
you that in the Far East they are already 
fighting hot wars of the type that thus far, 
thank God, have been successfully contained 
in Europe. 

Number five, the Sino-Soviet split and 
rivalry Inevitably will intensify the brash- 
ness of the ChiComs who are reckless enough 
te begin with. 

For all these reasons and more, now let's 
highlight three areas which illustrate the 
cold was in its verying degrees—that is, 
Warm, cold, and intensely hot. Each of 
these areas is worthy of a full speech unto 
itself—so of course this can be only a quick 
run through. 

TAIWAN 

First, let's close in on the warm war situa- 
tion where the Nationalist Chinese face the 
ChiComs within spitting distance, there in 
the Taiwan Straits. Taiwan is a vital link 
in the free world’s defensive arc which ex- 
tends from the Aleutians down through 
Japan and Taiwan to Australia. 

Taiwan is no desolate coral atoll as most 
Americans seem to think. Rather, it is a 
huge island 225 miles long by an average 
of 90 miles wide, with high mountain peaks 
and eternally green valleys of great fertility. 
For instance, their land yields two rice crops 
a year instead of the customary one crop 
elsewhere in most of the Orient. The popu- 
lation of 1144 million people makes Taiwan 
the second most densely populated country 
in the world. 

Taiwan is extremely close to vast main- 
land China—only 90 miles in fact. Actu- 
ally, at Ma-Shan, the farthest tip of Quemoy, 
I looked across only a mile of water at Chi- 
Com fortifications. So it's not surprising 
that life on Taiwan presents something of 
a wartime There is nothing hys- 
terical about it—it is just a state of constant 
readiness. 

The Nationalist Chinese have made amaz- 
ing strides on Taiwan since my last visit 11 
years ago—in terms of public works, health 
improvement, education, highways, and rail- 
roads. Theirs is a truly viable economy and 
Taiwan has become a showcase in the Orient. 
Finance Minister C. K. Yen told me that 
their gross national product had grown 100 
percent in 10 years and was now gaining at 
the rate of 6 to 8 percent a year. Above all, 
on Taiwan the Nationalists are giving good 
government and have effected abundant 
land reform. What a pity that they did 
not—or perhaps could not—accomplish this 
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on the mainland. The Nationalists run a 
frugal administration because 70 percent of 
the national budget goes for defense. 

The Chinese Nationalists have 600,000 well- 
trained, well-equipped troops, including 15 
crack combat divisions—constituting the 
strongest anti-Communist force in all of 
Asia, The charge is often made that Chiang’s 
has become an old army. This is based on 
the fallacy that it is the same army that the 
Commies drove from the mainland way back 
in 1949 and has simply grown old in the 
ranks. This is a myth, however, because I 
found that the average age of the entire 
army is 30% years and the average age of 
enlisted men is 20. More than 200,000 men, 
a third of the original army, have been re- 
tired and their ranks filed by promotions 
from within. The air force is startlingly 
superb and a number of American officers 
told me that man for man these Chinese 
pilots are as good as ours. They were Ameri- 
can trained of course and fly American made 
jet fighters. The air force is vastly superior 
to that of the ChiComs as they proved the 
last time they really tangled and the Na- 
tionalists won out 16 to 1. 

Admittedly, a large amount of the credit 
for both economic development and military 
readiness belongs to the United States be- 
cause our aid has been immense—in fact 
some $4 billion in all over a period of years, 
counting military hardware, but also a num- 
ber of loans that are repayable. No matter 
how much aid we give a nation, however, it 
takes work and will on the part of the people 
to make that aid effective. I have never seen 
more discernible dividends from American 
aid in any of the many countries I have vis- 
ited than is the case in Taiwan. They are 
reconciled to the gradual phasing out of that 
aid which is already underway in terms of 
both dollars and cutback in our military ad- 
visory personnel on Taiwan. 

Return to the mainland 


“Return to the mainland” is the rallying 
cry and unifying credo of the Nationalist 
Chinese. There is no fanaticism about this 
veritable national slogan—just quietly, firm- 
ly expressed determination. But whether 
that goal is getting closer to reality, as 
Chiang insists, or is wishful thinking, it 
clearly is the glue which holds the Nation- 
alists together. That slogan is the credo of 
those at the top and it comes into every 
conversation. It is occasionally but less fre- 
quently mentioned at the lower echelons but 
very seldom talked about among the masses. 
Critics and scoffers openly ridicule the no- 
tion, terming it “a necessary fiction” or a 
mythocracy.“ 

But the will to return and the conviction 
that ultimately they will do so Is a dominant 
theme in any conversation with President 
Chiang Kai-shek, members of his Cabinet 
and senior Nationalist generals and admirals. 

Will they return? Admittedly the odds 
are against them and the obstacles are im- 
mense. They cannot win alone because 600 
million ChiComs vastly outnumber the 1114 
million population of Taiwan. So they are 
betting their chips on a mainland revolt to 
trigger and make feasible an invasion of 
their cherished homeland. Ta wel Yu, the 
Nationalist Defense Minister, and other offi- 
cials told me that the strategy for return 
depends upon an uprising among the main- 
land populous and defections from the Chi- 
Com arniies. 

During our long interview Chiang Kal- 
shek reiterated his oft-expressed theorem 
that “return to the mainland is 70 percent 
political and 30 percent military.” I had 
asked several members of the Cabinet, gen- 
erals, and admirals how long their landing 
troops would have to hold on to achieve a 
rallying of the populous. Most answered, 
“a week or two.” To the same question the 
Tealistic President of Nationalist China re- 
sponded 2 or 3 months.” 


It is easy to develop debate among Amer- 
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ican military persons on the pros end cons 
of whether the Nationalists could establish 
a substantial beachhead on their own. 
Opinion is much more emphatic that they 
could not possibly do the whole job unas- 
sisted; that is, land, supply themselves, beat 
off the enemy, and hang on for the needed 
length of time: Success would require that 
the revolt on the mainland be extremely 
widespread and ChiCom army defections 
huge. 

Awareness of the obstacles does not lessen 
the apparent sincerity of Chiang and his 


keymen that they can and must return to 


the mainland. With quiet determination 
Chiang reiterated to me his conviction that 
they would return. He was cagey about the 
when, answering only, “The time gets ever 
closer.“ I asked bluntly whether he felt 
sure the mainland Chinese really want the 
return of his regime. He generalized affirm- 
atively, adding doggedly, “It is our duty to 
our people on the mainland to return.” 

Chiang, the undisputed leader of China. 
echoed the constant theme I had heard 
from the government hierarchy, “We don’t 
need American doughboys. We can do it 
ourselves—if we have the moral support of 
the United States.“ There is occasional 
speculation in the United States that the 
Gimo might decide that time was running 
out and so might be tempted to a rash mili- 
tary venture, ignoring his commitment to 
the United States and seeking to go it alone 
in attacking the mainland. 

I asked senior American diplomats and 
military officers if they feared this possi- 
bility. To a man they spoke highly of 
Chiang's integrity and reminded me that he 
had never violated a treaty. Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth Sanborn, who commands the U.S, 
Military Assistance Advisory Group on Tal- 
wan, told me bluntly, “I would stake my rep- 
utation, and more important the lives I'm 
responsible for here, on assurance that the 
Gimo would not do that.” At Pearl Harbor 
Admiral H. D. Felt, commander in chief of 
the Pacific, deprecated the possibility with 
the observation that, “The generalissimo 
has a 100 percent pure record of keeping 
his commitments to the United States.” 


A VISIT TO QUEMOY 


The closest Nationalists outpost to the 
Communist held mainland is at OT 
where the Nationalists and the Reds 
almost within spitting distance. A visit to 
Quemoy is an eye opener and an exciting 
inspiring experience. 

We flew to Quemoy on a Nationalist Alr 
Force DC-3. We traveled down the west 
coast of Taiwan to the Pescadores Islands, 
which are startling in the immensity of their 
land area. There we veered northwest for 
the last half hour’s flight to Quemoy. From 
the Pescadores the plane skims the water 
by only 500 feet in order to stay out of range 
of ChiCom radar as passengers perspire in 
Mae West life jackets. Suddenly the Kin- 
men complex heaves into view and soon 
you see the airstrip on the eastward lee of 
the island between the sea and low moun- 
tains. As you land, Island fortifications 
dominate the scene, the beaches spiked with 
antilanding defenses and barbed wire and 
airplane and ammunition revetments lining 
the airstrip. Soldiers are on the alert, man- 
ning antiaircraft defense and machine gun 
posts. 

Met by jeep, we were whisked away to 
the opposite side of the island, over a re- 
markably good complex of paved or macad- 
amized roads. At every main intersection 
armed sentries control the sparse traffic and 
wave a go ahead only in response to the jeep 
driver's blinking coded Toad main- 
tenance is impeccable, but every few hun- 
dred yards were neat piles of stone and rock 
for fast emergency road repairs in case of 
bombing. 

The most exciting spot on Quemoy Is at 
Ma-shan where the hated Chicoms are so 
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close by on their nearest island that you 
don't need glasses to see their fortifications 
and even occasional movements. At the 
farthest tip of this outpost, reached through 
a labyrinth of narrow tunnels and trenches, 
you are only a mile from the closest Com- 
mie-held island. Peering through gun slits 
you get a real closeup of Chicoms’ de- 
fenses. These days most of the firing is 

and the loudspeaker barrage 
alternates between insult and cajolery 
broadcasted by both sides. En route to the 
farthest tip we passed through a small cave 
containing a radio room. A girl wearing a 
khaki army uniform was cooing dulcetly 
into the mike while a male noncom ran 
the turntable for background music. Even 
the heavily sandbagged trenches between 
posts are immaculately groomed. 

Many Americans have the notion that 
Quemoy is a tiny coral atoll outcropping. 
Actually, it is a complex of small islands, 
several of which are fortified. The principal 
island, which they call “Big Kinmen,” is 12 
miles long by an average of 5 miles wide. 
Shaped like a butterfly, it narrows to 2 miles 
in its slender waist. Quemoy, roughly four 
times the size of Corregidor, rises from sandy 
and rocky coastline to rolling hills, topped 
by Taiwu Mountain at the island’s center. 

Quemoy is no indefensible pile of rock, 
as some have sought to write it off. Rather, 
it is an impregnable fortress, perhaps the 
most heavily armed area in the world. From 
deeply dug-in positions, often hewn out of 
solid rock the Nationalists 155-millimeter ar- 
tillery sweeps the shore and the sea. The 
island is honeycombed with underground 
caves and tunnels which are utilized for bar- 
racks and storage depots as well as defensive 
positions. The Nationalists’ pride isa newly 
completed immense cave blasted from solid 
rock in the very heart of the island. This 
huge amphitheater is now used as a theater 
that seats 1,500, but is planned for use as a 
hospital should the need arise. 

Quemoy’s importance is both strategic 
and symbolic. It effectively bottles the vital 
mainland harbor of Amoy. Its control by 
the Nationalists ties down an estimated 350,- 
000 Communist soldiers on the mainland, 
while simultaneously denying it as a staging 
area for an attack on Formosa. Thus, Que- 
moy is inexorably bound to the defense of 
Formosa itself. Nationalist Defense Minis- 
ter Ta Wei Yu described Quemoy to me as 
“The ham in the sandwich between the 
mainland and Taiwan.” 

The Reds have not been able to take the 
island by invasion or crumble it by bombard- 
ment. Symbolically, Quemoy stands as a 
stalwart symbol of freedom in the warm and 
often hot war that has prevailed in the Tai- 
wan Straits for 13 years. It keeps the de- 
fense perimeter of Taiwan in the straits, not 
on the beaches of Taiwan itself. Quemoy 
personifies the Nationalists’ will to resist. 
As Ta Wei Yu told me, “Maintaining the 
will to fight is the No. 1 priority, military 
hardware is No. 10.” 

Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek called the 
fortress island “our West Berlin“ when I 
talked with him in Taipel. Abandonment of 

Quemoy would be a tremendous moral blow 
to the free world and an immense boon to 
the ChiComs in their constant wooing of 
neutrals. The loyalties of the oversea Chin- 
ese, some 11 million of whom live in south- 
east Asia alone, is fickle. They are more 
concerned with their own economic status 
in their new homelands than in abiding 
affection to either of the Chinese factions. 

\ Quemoy impresses a visitor with its tidi- 
ness. The heavy shelling that has blasted 
the island has left no discernible marks. 
The Nationalists have a fetish for repairing 
damage fast. For several years there has 
been no significant artillery bombardment 
and the superbly trained Nationalist Air 
Force clearly dominates the Taiwan Straits 
and blocks aerial bombing. A 

Quemoy absorbed unbelievably heavy artil- 
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lery bombardment before the ChiComs de- 
cided it was ineffective and way too expen- 
sive. The Nationalists have fought off 
seaborne invasion attempts with fierce ten- 
acity. The Ku-ning-tou campaign in late 
1949, with an invading force of 20,000 
ChiComs, ended after 2 days of bloody fight- 
ing with 7,500 captured and all the remainder 
lying dead on the beach. Another small 
landing attempt the next year was equally 
disastrous for the Commies. 

In 1958, at the height of the Taiwan 
Straits crisis, ChiCom artillery poured an 
average of 10,000 rounds a day on Quemoy 
for 44 days. The Nationalists gained on 
balance because they were dug in too deeply 
to be hurt badly and between bombard- 
ments raked up the metal from the Commie 
shells and reaped a rich harvest from this 
salvage. 

After repeated heavy losses in the air and 
the failure of their artillery siege and sea 
blockade, Peiping suddenly announced a 
cease-fire, but broke it a week later with a 
heavy 1-day shelling for propaganda pur- 
poses during Secretary Dulles’ visit to Tai- 
wan. The last big shelling occurred in June 
1960 when the ChiComs poured 175,000 
rounds on the Kinmen complex during 
President Eisenhower's Taiwan visit. 

Nationalist officers who arranged our visit 
assured us in confidential tones that they 
were taking me over on a “nonbombard- 
ment alternate day.” The implication is 
that their forces dig in for heavy bombard- 
ment every other day. The truth is that the 
only shells that have been dropped during 
the last couple of years have been stuffed 
with propaganda pamphlets. Admittedly, 
if such a shell’s casing hits you, you're just 
as dead as though it were the real stuff. But 
the “alternate day bombardment” notion is 
a useful myth. Nonetheless, Quemoy is kept 
in a constant state of readiness against the 
assault that may step up any day. 

We visited a score of gun emplacements, 
communication centers and command posts, 
in heavily sandbagged trenches or deep in 
caves or tunnels hewn from clay or solid 
rock. Soldiers were immaculately uni- 
formed and snapped to attention with real 
discipline, A few yards before entering gun 
chambers, we passed smaller caves where the 
men sleep on wooden bunks close to their 


A young American colonel stationed on 
Quemoy as an adviser was enthusiastic 
about the Chinese soldiers with whom he 
worked. He told me that they are well 
can and their morale is extraordinarily 

igh. 

A high spot of any VIP guest's visit is 
lunch with the island commander, much 
beribboned Lt. Gen. Wang To-nein. Young 
for his rank and responsibility, General 
Wang is a handsomely tough-looking soldier 
who radiates such charm and personality 
that the language barrier is transcended. 
Luncheon is served in a rough walled granite 
cave which is at least 25 feet high and 150 
feet long. 

Toasts to his forces are drunk in the most 
potent liquor I've ever tried, a 150-proof 
wine called kaoliang, made from sorghum 
grown on the island. The rugged general 
kept insisting that I drink “gombay” with 
him, which means “down the hatch.” I 
demurred that the kaoliang was too potent 
for a mere reporter, but he insisted. I came 
up from the experience shaking my head 
and told him, “Now I feel that I could lick 
any ChiCom.” General Wang jestingly of- 
ered to commission me on the spot and 
there upon presented me with a clay jug 
of the potent portion. 

I asked the rugged garrison commander 
whether he thought he could hold Quemoy 
if the ChiComs made an all-out try. Exud- 
ing confidence but not cockiness, he replied, 
“Let them come, we're ready for them. I 
asked your General Sanborn if he thought 
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the ChiComs could take Quemoy. He wor- 
ried me for a minute by saying, ‘No place is 
completely indefensbile if the enemy wants 
to pay enough price.’ Then the general 
smiled and reassured me, To take Quemoy 
would cost the ChiComs so many casualties 
that they wouldn’t have enough forces left 
to defend the mainland.’” 

Despite the fortress nature of Quemoy, 
life goes on for 45,000 civilians in 51 villages. 
They go about their farming and daily chores 
as though they were far removed from the 
frontlines of a festering, often erupting war, 
The Government attaches so much impor- 
tance to morale on Quemoy that if local 
civilians remain on the island they are freed 
from both military draft and taxes. 

We strolled leisurely through the streets 
of the main village where the whole feeling 
parallels a similar town on Taiwan. There 
was no dirth of consumer goods, and shops 
had many that were relatively luxury items 
by Chinese standards. Six thousand stu- 
dents attend 27 elementary schools as 
though there were no war and another 800 
attend the high school. 

Both in their Taipei capital and on 
Quemoy, the Nationalists express confidence 
that they are dug in and expect to hang onto 
their fortress island. They tell you earnestly 
that they can’t give it up either strategically 
or psychologically. 

AN INTERVIEW WITH THE CHIANG KAI-SHEKS 


Now back to Chiang again. It is popular 
in certain American circles to ridicule_and 
deprecate Chiang Kai-shek personally and 
the Nationalist Chinese in general. I don’t 
think they should be sold short and believe 
it’s high time for Americans to take a fresh 
look at the other side of the Chiang coin. 
The Generalissimo has been fighting com- 
munism longer than any other free world 
leader. He stood fast with his allies in fight- 
ing tough campaigns in World War II, de- 
spite constant Japanese overtures for a sepa- 
rate peace. 

We had a fascinating interview with Gen- 
eralissimp and Madame Chiang Kal-shek at 
the President’s summer residence at Yang 
Ming Shan, popularly known as Grass Moun- 
tain, high above sprawling, bustling Taipei. 
There for more than an hour we talked in- 
formally and animatedly over steaming 
Chinese tea and cakes. 

“The struggle here is not just our fight. 
We are a major frontline in the free world’s 
fight against communism." The President 
of Free China voiced this appeal with un- 
dramatic calm but great earnestness early in 
that hour-long private interview. Through- 
out the next hour the Gimo, as his title is 
popularly abbreviated, talked to me within 
the framework of that theme. i 

He makes no bones about depending on 
and appreciating the considerable American 
aid which has helped sustain his, Govern- 
ment-in-exile since the Nationalists were 
driven from the mainland in 1949. Chiang 
reiterated his willingness to “stand on an 
evaluation of the effective use we have made 
of that aid.” With obvious pride he added, 
“Iam confident that we've proved deserving.” 

On Taiwan, any mere reference to Ma- 
dame“ automatically is understood to mean 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. She is thor- 
oughly feminine in her attractiveness, but 


“possesses a keen mind and strong personality 


which give her considerable influence as her 
husband's confidante and helpmate. By any 
criterla she is acknowledged to be one of 
China's real leaders, albiet sans formal Gov- 
ernment portfolio, Madame spoke in her 
usual impeccable English, reflecting her 
Wellesley education. 

Conversation with the Gimo is more 
strained because of the delays and indirect- 
ness of talking through an interpreter. 
Chiang speaks no English whatsoever and 
gives no appearance of recognizing English 
words. In our interviews over a 16-year 
period, dating back to Nanking in 1947, I've 
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always had some suspicion that Chiang 
understands a bit more than he admits. But 
the wily Gimo thus gains the advantage of 
the added time of translation to think about 
his answers. 

Chiang is slightly built and lean, although 
Madame commented happily that he had 
gained 5 pounds since his short illness last 
year. Despite his 76 years, the leader of 
Nationalist China is spry of step and vigor- 
ous in gesture. Over the years of our several 
talks he has never appeared really jaunty in 
appearance or manner, but neither has he 
reflected any measure of discouragement 
He has mellowed but in appear- 
ance has aged little through the years. 

The demeanor of the President Generalis- 
simo is that of quiet dignity, radiating a 
degree of charm through his pleasant but 
never extroverted smile. Occasionally he ex- 
presses a mild sense of humor. When he 
learned that our next stop was to be Hong 
Kong, with uncharacteristic small talk he 
smilingly assured me, “You are fortunate 
that Hong Kong's water shortage will shorten 
your stay and keep your wife from spending 
too much money.” 

The evening of our talk the Generalissimo 
wore his customary plain beige tunic with 
military collar, devoid of any medals or in- 
signia. Madam Chiang, who characteris- 
tically wore a Chinese style dress with high 
collar, stays attractive despite her years. 
She told us that she is extremely sensitive 
to Taiwan's hot, humid summers adding, 
“On days like this I wish I were an Eskimo 
living in an igloo.” Possibly because of her 
more facile handling of English, she fre- 
quently interjected herself into the Gimo’s 
and my conversation, occasionally querying 
or challenging my statements and questions, 
Doggedly interested but not offensive, she 
was a great deal blunter than was her hus- 
band whose questions invariably were 
couched more diplomatically. Both mani- 
fested great knowledgeability about the 
United States and considerable curiosity 
about American public and official reaction 
to all things bearing on Free China. 

I commented that my visit to Quemoy had 
convinced me that this impressively armed 
Offshore island was so bound to the defense 
of Formosa that I felt confident that any 
attack on Quemoy would cause the U.S. Pres- 
ident to come to their defense. Madam cut 
into the conversation and pressed me vigor- 
ously, “What leads you to this conclusion?” 
Similarly, she led the questioning regarding 
my appraisal of the impact of principal 
American magazines, newspapers and news 
Services, as the Gimo listened attentively. 

I turned the conversation to the Sino- 
Soviet split and asked the Gimo If this de- 
velopment were highly beneficial to his 
cause. He nodded affirmatively and added, 
“Yes, it intensifies Mac's strains and prob- 
lems. Soviet withdrawal of technicians and 
severe material cutoffs hurt the Red Chinese 
militarily and industrially.” I then asked 
the Generalissimo’s appraisal of the depth of 
the split. Chiang replied, “It Is real and 
it is deep—but it is a split, not a final break. 
It is mostly personal, a clash of personalities 
between Mao and Khrushchev., It does not 
represent a real cleayage between the parties 
and therefore should not be regarded as per- 
manent.” 

To the next question as to whether the 
split and the just signed test ban treaty 
might intensify ChiCom brashness, the Com- 
mie-hating President of Free China an- 
swered, “Quite probably, They need to show 
off their strength as part of their claim to 
leadership of the Communist bloc. More- 
over, Mao desperately needs diversions to 
draw the people’s attention away from their 
own hardships and Communist repression.” 

An interview with Chiang frankly is not 
a completely relaxing experience, but it is 
pleasant, impressive, and full of substance. 
As we awaited the appearance of the Chiang 
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Kai-sheks, an air of expectancy is created in 13 years of exile on Taiwan they have de- 


by the almest hushed deference to obel- 
sance of the aides who received us. Finally 
the President and first lady enter the room 
as an uniformed general aide solemnly in- 
tones, “The President and Madam Chiang 
Kai-shek." Here the strict formalities end, 
although the entire conversation is kept on 
a dignified plane and you never forget that 
you are talking with a chief of state. 

Chiang is pleasant enough with the amen- 
ities, but is not given to small talk and gets 
quickly to issues. Madam Chiang sat’ at 
the opposite end of a huge monkeypod table 
on which tea was served, constantly smoking 
American cigarettes as she chatted quietly 
with my wife. She appeared fascinated by my 
wife's description of Khrushchey the man, 
based on our close-up evening with him in 
the Kremlin in 1961. The Gimo directed 
most of his conversation to me at our end 
of the table. Late in the interview he gra- 
ciously turned to my wife and commented on 
having given permission for her to accom- 
pany me on the Quemoy visit. He then in- 
terrogated her about her impressions of this 
impregnable offshore fortress island. 

Following the interview,. an aide com- 
mented that the Gimo had manifested spe- 
cial interest in our conversation and had 
prolonged the interview longer than ex- 
pected. The aide confided that “We can 
tell when the President is getting impatient 
or bored by his habit of stroking his fore- 
head. You can be congratulated that this 
didn't happen to you.” 

Fortunately, I had taken the initiative in 
concluding the interview by starting to say 
our goodbys and presenting the Chiangs with 
two redwood seedlings from California. I 
started to explain that the redwood was the 
oldest living thing on earth and grew only 
32 the Chinese Mainland and in California. 

Madam Chiang interposed that she fondly 
remembered her visit to the glant redwoods 
of Muir Woods near San Francisco. Both 
the Chiangs were keenly interested as I un- 
wrapped the tiny trees and they chatted ani- 
matedly back and forth about where to plant 
them on Grass Mountain. 

The interview ended with good natured 
bantering about the Gimo’s transplanting 
the trees to the mainland upon his cherished 
return and our agreeing to meet and look 
them over when they reached their maturity 
2,000 years hence. 

In my book, neither Nationalist China nor 
Chiang Kai-shek should be written off. Cer- 
tainly they have remained stanch allies of 
the United States of America. Of course, 
it is beyond argument that they could not 
have survived in their exodus from the 
mainiand without American backing, moral 
and material. The chorus against them has 
been so loud in recent years that I deliber- 
ately try both to refute canards and stress 
that they are far from being sans virtue. 

Chiang is personally incorruptible, al- 
though corruption admittedly was rampant 
in his government before they were driven 
from the mainland. Corruption too often 
is a loose cliche, a term with many degrees 
and standards. Throughout the Orient some 
graft or squeeze is commonly assumed among 
government employees. That doesn't make 
it right, but a degree of it Is as customary 
in the Orient as it is reprehensible by West- 
ern standards, 

Perhaps even we Americaris should be care- 
ful when throwing stones. I recall that in 
my 1952 interview with Chiang in Taipei I 
pressed him regarding alleged corruption in 
his government on the mainland. He smiled 
querulously, “Corruption? Oh, you mean 
like mink coats and deepfreeze." Painfully 
remembering the then recent repercussions 
from our own Washington scene, I dropped 
that line of questioning fast. 

Don't sell the Nationalists short. They 
may or may not achieve their goal of re- 
taking the mainland. But in the meantime, 


veloped efficient government and a viable 
economy which make them a true showcase 
in the Far East. Their American trained, 
American equipped armed forces number 
600,000 strong, including a superb air force. 
The Nationalist Chinese constitute the larg- 
est anti-Communist force in the Far East. 
Holding on to Taiwan is important to Amer- 
ican self-interest because it is a vital link 
in the defense arc which starts in the Aleu- 
tians and runs the Pacific to Aus- 
tralia. On Taiwan and their offshore is- 
lands they are fighting freedom's fight. 
MALAYSIA—BIRTH PAINS OF A NEW NATION 


Now let's turn to a cold war situation with 
ominous overtones of warmer war potential, 
if all does not go well—Malaysia. There in 
North Borneo, Sarawak, Singapore, and Ma- 
laya, the components of the new nation-to- 
be, we had the rare experience of watching 
a nation being born, witnessing the final 
birth pangs of the baby which was wildly 
heralded for delivery August 31. We were 
in the new nation’s prospective capital, 
Kuala Lumpur, during the Summit Confer- 
ence at Manila, where Sukarno, of Indonesia, 
Was petulantly trying to postpone the new 
nation's birthdate. 


armed forces, told me at lunch, “The kni 
is all done—now we just have to wait for the 
delivery.” 

It may not be that simple, or fast, but 
it is pretty definite that Malaysia will 
born only a few weeks past the scheduled 


their own. British North Borneo, 
the city-state of Singapore, and Malaya to- 
gether are welding themselves into a brand- 
new nation. For the time being, at . 
the oil-rich, vain Sultan of Brunei 
counted himself out, but probably will . 
along later. 

Who is the father of this union? Clearly, 
the father is the Malayan Prime Minister 
Abdul Rahman, generally known as “the 
Tunku”. The mother? Well, I don’t know— 
perhaps it- Is Singapore's dynamic prime 
minister, the moderate Soclalist Lee Kwan 
Yew—but I shan't pursue this metaphor 
any further. Malaysia has experienced one 
of the fastest gestation periods on record— 
2 years from the Tunku's first suggestion of 
establishing the new nation for security 
and economic reasons, made in a speech be- 
fore the press, to the birth of the baby. >. 

The Tunku is an amazing character. Ad- 
mittedly, nonintellectual, he is warm and 
lovable with an uncanny intuition for gag- 
ing the people's reaction. His Malayans are 
unquestionably the happiest people and en- 
joy one of the most prosperous and calmest 
nations in the entire Far East. The genesis 
of Malaysia stems from the Tunku's shrewd 
recognition of the portents for good or bad 
of the commercially teeming city-state of 
Singapore, There leftwing infiuence is 
extremely strong and could spill over into 
Malaya. So the Tunku decided that a 
merger between Malaya and Singapore would 
be a natural. But realistically he feared 
that the dominant Chinese cells in the new 
national bloodstream could present prob- 
lems because threo-fourths of the population 
of Singapore is Chinese, and Communist 
pressures are terrific. So to offset this poten- 
tial Chinese predominance the shrewd Tun- 
ku invited in the three Borneo states. 
British North Borneo and Sarawak were re- 
ceptive because they recognized the mixed 
blessings that would come along with their 
impending freedom from Britain. They 
feared that they could not go it alone either 
securitywise or economically—so they agreed 
to come in. 
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Malaya is not a natural nation because of 
its many diversities, chief of which is its 
multiracialism. At the very top there is 
strong Malayan and Chinese dominance— 
the Malayans in politics, the Chinese in busi- 
ness. There is an insignificantly small mid- 
die class. Then at the bottom is a tremen- 
dous population of both Malays and Chinese. 
The Borneo tribes really are just emerging 
into the 20th century. 

All recognize that the principal external 
threat comes from volatile, unstable Sukarno 
of Indonesia who has been on-again, off- 
again in his ranting and raving about 
Malaysia, A major problem is that although 
Indonesia is the sixth most populous nation 
on the globe, she is in a state of economic 
chaos and envies Malaya’s stable prosperity. 
One prominent diplomat in the area, whose 
name I shall not identify for diplomatic rea- 
sons, summarized Sukarno rather well by 
telling me that “he is more magnetic than 
William Jennings Bryan, but rants, raves, 
and lives like Mussolini" 

The Manila “Summit Conference” started 
out with little hopefulness but wound up 
with the big surprise of Sukarno’s suddenly 
modifying his opposition to Malaysia. The 
one remaining “if” is the determination of 
the Borneo peoples’ desires, which was in- 
sisted on by Sukarno and left by the Con- 
ference to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations to determine. I have no 
doubt of the outcome of that determina- 
tion—that is if an honest appraisal is made 
with regard to fact and not compromised 
through fear of offending Sukarno. The 
British ent's High Commission, 
headed by Lord Cobbald, last year found 
majority sentiment among the Borneo peo- 
ples was for Malaysia. Moreover, the many 
local elections within the past year always 
featured Malaysia as an issue and invariably 
it has won out. 

Can the Malaysian baby survive its infancy 
and move into maturity without adolescence? 
The answer is hopefully, probably yes. And 
I am betting and preditcing it will do so. 

If this is accomplished much of the credit 
must go to the British who saw the freedom 
handwriting on the wall and sensibly accel- 
erated the process among their colonials. 
They moved realistically with the tide of na- 
tionalism even when they knew in their own 
hearts that the natives were not quite ready 
to take over and run their own governments. 

While it is popular to malign colonialism, 
I should like to remind you and myself that 
there are two sides to thfs colonial coin. 
Particularly in British areas I have seen the 
good side—in Honk Kong and Singapore, and 
also in Nigeria and Ghana in Africa where 
characteristically the British gave stable, 
efficient government, with natives in a high 
percentage of upper level civil service. 

‘The British legacy to the newly freed areas 
is tremendous. Many of the native leaders 
were educated in Britain; numerous of their 
civil servants and even those in the third 
and fourth echelons have been trained in 
commonweaith countries. In Jesselton, cap- 
ital of British North Borneo, I was pursuing 
this question with Commissioner of Customs, 
Robert Knowles, a veteran British civil serv- 
ant. To illustrate the point he summoned 
his six senior native customs officials, intro- 
duced me and left the room. I talked frankly 
with these clean-cut, intelligent natives 
whose posts were at the very top of the 
efficient Customs Service. Each had been 
sent by the British to Canada, Australia or 
to Britain herself for customs training, and 
eech reflected pride in his accomplishment. 

In the British turnover there is no animos- 
ity and little friction, as I learned from talk- 
ing with both Britishers and native leaders 
who are about to take over their own coun- 
tries. A large number of British civil sery- 
ants, called “expats”, have been invited to 
stay on under contract to the new govern- 
ments, Commissioner Knowles was typical 
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in his reactions when he smilingly philoso- 
phized to me, “The only difference now is 
that we will no longer sit under the protec- 
tive umbrella of Whitehall. Now we shall be 
out in the hot sun. We'll get along with 
the natives. We know these fellows well— 
for years we've been working and drinking 
together. Many is the time we have gone 
snagging down Nathan Road with these 
guys.” 

Donald Stephens, erstwhile newspaper edi- 
tor and Chief Minister Designate of British 
North Borneo, put it more elegantly when 
he told me "With independence inevitable 
it was best that we do it in a friendly way. 
We have worked hand in hand with the 
British, Probably we shall require 5 to 10 
years of training and upgrading our people 
before we can run the government ourselves. 
Admittedly we have our problems, but we 
can meet them.“ 

I'm betting on Malaysia to make the grade 
if the Tunku can lick internal Communist 
subversion, Then he can calmly but firmly 
lead his happy people to such economic 
strength and stability that even Sukarno 
finally gives up his bellows and bluster. 


VIETNAM—THE WORLD'S SHOOTINGEST WAR 


And now to a nation in really hot war tur- 
moil, Vietnam, key to control of southeast 
Asia. Theirs is no cold war but the world's 
shootingest, war—a nasty, bloody hot war 
that has been raging at varying degrees for 
20 years. Communist raids still occur occa- 
sionally within 10 miles of Saigon, capital 
city of the country; and Indeed, a few gre- 
nades were tossed within Saigon the night 
before we arrived. Vietnam is the spot where 
the grand antagonisms of our times have 
met and clashed—colonialism, nationalism, 
and communism, all interacting with vicious 
violence. 

America's stakes are immense there in Viet- 
nam where we have recognized our own self- 
interest in helping stem the Communist tide 
at a dollar cost currently running more than 
a million dollar a day. More significant and 
more risky, but with no alternate in my 
judgment, our military assistance and ad- 
visory forces in South Vietnam number 14,000 
men. 

Why is Vietnam important and what does 
it matter whether southeast Asia goes down 
the drain? Over the years I have visited 
southeast Asia three times—Vietnam, both 
North and South, before the partition; South 
Vietnam twice since; Cambodia, Thailand, 
the Philippines, Laos; and most recently 
Malaya, Singapore, and Bornea. I learned 
long ago that southeast Asia is not a col- 
lection of individual countries but a stra- 
tegic entity. It is a major target of Chinese 
Communist expansion. 

Immediately following World War II the 
French fought a bloody, losing war trying 
to hold onto their erstwhile colony of Indo- 
china. For 8 years they valiantly fought a 
war which draled their lifeblood and their 
francs and demoralized the French Govern- 
ment back in Paris. After the tragic climax 
at Dienbienphu, the French pulled out in 
disrepute—and all semblance of governmen- 
tal authority disappeared with them. 

The Geneva Accord of 1954 divided the na- 
tion at the 17th parallel. The Viet Minh up 
north were headed by Ho Chi Minh, a slight, 
wispy, goat-bearded, tubercular character 
who is spooky in appearance and de- 
meanor. Ho is shrewd and simple, yet so- 
phisticated, a 30-year Communist veteran. 
Diem took over the South Vietnam Govern- 
ment in the south and the odds against its 
survival were astronomical—half a country, 
half an economy, with more than a million 
refugees from the north aggravating the eco- 
nomic chaos. 

The Vietcong, as the Communists came to 
be called, expected to take over the southern 
government within 5 years. By 1960 it be- 
came obvious to Hanoi that they could not 
subvert South Vietnam with minor guerrilla 
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warfare and propaganda alone. So they 
turned on the military heat, hundreds of 
pockets of their sympathizers and guerrillas 
already abounding south of the parallel. 
Arms were no problem because the French 
nad abandoned huge caches of relatively 
modern arms and plenty flowed in from 
Communist China and the USSR. The 
Vietcong further supplied themselves with 
small arms from tiny jungle factories, not 
much larger than a garage, where they turn 
out crude but effective weapons. In Saigon 
I saw a shotgun captured from the Vietcong, 
the barrel of which literally was made from 
an old pipe. 

The technique was guerrilla warfare at its 
worst—the Commie guerrillas terrorizing 
peasants and confiscating their food and con- 
scripting their labor. The choice for the 
villager was clear—death or collaboration. 
And he knew that beheading on the spot was 
a favorite sport of the Commies. It was a 
tough war because it's hard to find and de- 
feat an enemy who Is a peaceful farmer by 
day and a ruthless bloodthirsty guerrilla at 
night. 

The “strategic hamlets” 


After heartbreaking estbacks, Washington 
decided that half an effort was worse than 
none so stepped up American ald, both in 
terms of military hardware and our so-called 
advisers who through sheer necessity of 
self-survival are far more active than that 
word would imply, A real turning point 
however, came with the U.S. inspired, Diem 
government administered “strategic hamlet 
program.” The essence of the program is 
that the hamlet becomes a defensive town 
giving the villagers security and breaking 
their contact with the Vietcong, Simul- 
taneously the regular army forces were thus 
freed from garrison duty to pursue the 
enemy. 

One of the most Interesting experiences 
I've ever had abroad was my visit to a stra- 
tegic hamlet. It took a lot of arranging, but 
I finally I was escorted from Saigon by two 
American Army Officers and the Vietnamese 
district administrator of the program. Driv- 
ing way into the countryside by jeep, we 
stopped at the compound of the village chief, 
a snappily uniformed, alert young officer 
whose headquarters was a small-scale for- 
tress. Half a dozen soldiers with tommyguns 
clamored into a truck which preceded us 
farther into the country to the hamlet. This 
was a tiny village of 99 families and 508 
people, with barbed wire protecting its huts 
and its fields. Old men with pathetically 
primitive spears guarded the fence, but they 
were backed by younger militiamen of the 
hamlet, armed and wearing blue fatigue uni- 
forms. 

The oldsters of the hamlet, typical Asiatic 
people—thin, wiry and pleasantly simple, 
lined up to greet us. Proudly they shook 
my hand, then led me to the hamlet hall, 
a tiny one room, thatch-roofed hut with 
open sides. The walls were posted with 
modern style charts showing progress in 
health, schooling, defense and whatnot. 

The strategic hamlet program is succeed- 
ing with nearly 8,000 of the scheduled 11,000 
hamlets already completed, embracing 65 
percent of the population. It ls a dynamic 
concept and an inspiring example of demo- 
cracy from the ground up as the villagers 
have their first exposure to community life, 
electing their own leaders. 

It is popular to say of the controversial 
Vietnamese war that this is the war we are 
not winning. The fact is that we are win- 
ning, slowly but surely. The obstacles are 
immense but not insurmountable. The gen- 
erals of the American Military Assistance 
Command are very optimistic. Major Gen- 
eral Weede, Chief of Staff, a soft-spoken but 
tough Marine, told me that the Vietnamese 
are proving to be wiry, brave soldiers and 
the war has made considerable progress by 
comparison with a year ago. At Pearl Har- 
bor I asked Adm. H. D. Felt, commander 
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in chief of the Pacific, whether he stuck by 
his prediction that the war would be cleaned 
up to a routine police action within 3 
years and he reaffirmed that optimism. 
Nonetheless, it is a frustrating war. 
Guerrilla warfare is not a war of position as 
in World War I, nor a war of movement as 
in World War II. There are no front lines, 
fixed objectives or sallents in the classic 
sense. These are no clear-cut major vie- 
tories. The nature of guerrilla warfare is 
slow. In Malaya it took the British 8 years to 
mop up 3,000 guerrillas. In South Vietnam 
at least 30,000 Commie guerrillas are loose. 
Their leader, Ho Chi Minh, is counting on 
American impatience and 1s confident he can 
wear us down. To win the war will require 
infinite patience and tenacity. 
THE TRAGIC BUDDHIST WAR WITHIN A WAR 


Just as the corner in the war was turning 

for the better, along has come the Buddhist 
crisis to muddy the waters and divert atten- 
tion and effort from the big war. 

The Buddhist revolt and its consequences 
are a tragedy in trilogy. First—because the 
present desperately critical situation need 
never haye flared beyond mild protests and 
sensible compromise. Second—neither the 
Buddhists nor the Diem government handled 
themselves intelligently or practically, even 
for their own respective self-interests. 
Third, and most tragic in its potentials— 
this fratricidal struggle within South Viet- 
nam well may disastrously impede the des- 
perate civil war against the Vietcong Com- 
munists in which the corner toward victory 
had just been turned, 

What started as a mild, nonextremist re- 
ligious protest by the usually docile and 
philosophic Buddhist monks finally has de- 
generated into extremist political agitation. 
Politically motivated younger bucks among 
the monks have fanned emotionalism into 
a fame of fanaticism which by now has 
overshown the original religious demands. 

Conversely, the utter ineptness of the Diem 
government in handling the protests has 
now made a roaring conflagration out of what 
should have been confined to a small waste- 
basket fire, easily extinguishable. 

While there long has been frictlon among 
the country’s numerous religious sects, there 
has been no real religious persecution in 
Vietnam. It is sheer nonsense to swallow the 
notion that Vietnam is 80 percent Bud- 
dhist. In fact, Buddhism's being as much 
a philosophy as a religion, it is not at all 
uncommon for those professing Buddhism 
also to embrace another religion. In terms 
of really devout, practicing religionists, the 
figures probably are closer to 25 percent 
Buddhist, 14 percent Catholic, with nearly 
two-thirds of the people divided among rea- 
sonably strong elements of Confuclanists, 
Taoists, and Animists. Even so, probably the 
largest percentage of the people couldn’t 
really be said to have any religion at all 
within our general understanding of the 
term. 


Background of the presently intensified 
controversy dates from the tragic incident 
May 2 at Hue, South Vietnam's 2d largest 
city way up north near the 17th parallel 
which divides the country. To celebrate 
Buddha's 2,507th birthday, the Buddhists at 
Hue defied a standing Government edict pro- 
hibiting the flying of any but national flags. 
That order had recently been reaffirmed by 
President Diem in anger over his own Cath- 
olics flying their pennants at an earlier 
church celebration. When the Buddhists 
at Hue protested, nine of thelr demonstrators 
were shot down in cold blood by Government 
soldiers. The Government claims, not too 
persuasively, to have evidence that the deaths 
were caused by a Communist-thrown bomb. 

Not surprisingly, these killings fanned up 
Buddhist protest meetings throughout the 
country and stepped up Buddhist demands 
on the Government. The original demands 
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included grievances that were more fanciful 
or minor than unreasonable pressures. For 
instance, the Buddhists complained that 
despite the preponderance of Buddhism 
among the people, all army chaplains are 
Catholic. Few of the demands appeared 
irreconcilable. 

Diem appointed a joint commission to 
discuss and compromise the demands. Thus 
far the Buddhists have refused to meet with 
the joint commission at all. In the mean- 
time, the monks have been egged on by their 
more fanatic brethren and certainly encour- 
aged by the Communists. However, there 
is little to support the Government charge 
that revolts were Commie inspired or overtly 
supported. 

Diem and his Government must be in- 
dicted for their resort to brute force and ex- 
treme, reprehensible measures against un- 
armed basically peaceful Buddhist monks 
and nuns. The riots could have been han- 
dled by normal police nightstick tech- 
niques and a little tear gas. The use of 
tough, helmeted, bayonet-carrying soldiers 
to beat monks and nuns senseless was in- 
defensible. 

Diem himself reputedly has favored trying 
more conciliatory measures toward the 
Buddhists with confidence that the difer- 
ences could be worked out. But the con- 
tinual stirrer of trouble and stinker in the 
woodpile has been Diem’s sister-in-law, 
Mme. Ngo Dinh Nhu, who aggravates an 
already tense situation by continually 
screeching her usual bitter invective. These 
tactics inevitably incite violent rejoinder. 
Mme. Nhu has been yariously termed “The 
Dragon Lady,” “Lucretia Borgia,” and other 
similarly unflattering appellations—not un- 
deservingly either. She is an attractive 
female with a domineering personality, but 

an insatiable penchant for med- 
dling in affairs of state. Totally undiplo- 
matic and even inhumane in her blasts, she 
throws salt in the wounds by referring to 
the incidents when Buddhist monks and 
nuns have burned themselves alive as “monk 
barbecue shows," 

Mme. Nhu is unquestionably the Presi- 
dent's major liability and most hated person 
in Vietnam, Through her “Women’s Soli- 
darity Movement" and its million and a 
quarter members who are sort of do- 
gooders” as well as political reformers, she 
wields considerable power. But her princi- 
pal power is sheer peronality dominance over 
her weaker but generally well-intentioned 
brother-in-law. Shutting her up or even 
locking her up would be the better part of 
wisdom by Diem. In fact, Diem would gain 
great public support and become a stronger, 
more efficient President if he shipped his 
whole, oversized family of brothers and in- 
laws out of the country. 

The Buddhist position unfortunately for 
even their own cause has become a some- 
what phony issue, with political overtones 
far transcending their original mild and jus- 
tiflable religious grievances. Command post 
of the Buddhist Association is the Xa Loi 
Pagoda, located next to U.S. Ald Mission 
Headquarters in the heart of Saigon. I visit- 
ed the pagoda on one of its peaceful after- 
noons. The entire atmosphere reminded me 
less of a holy temple than a teeming Madi- 
son Avenue public relations and advertising 
factory. 

-Even sacred religious symbols and decora- 
tions are blocked out by the myriad slogan 
banners draped in vantage spots across the 
front and sides of the pagoda. The banners 
sizzled with political slogans alleging reli- 
gious persecution. The catch was that even 
this American reporter could read them be- 
cause they included English translations in 
letters larger than the Vietnamese charac- 
ters. Probably fewer than one-half of one 
percent of the Vietnamese can read English. 
But the wily Buddhist leaders unabashedly 
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play to the sizable gallery of American and 
other foreign newsmen and cameramen to 
get their message to the broader world. 

One of the younger and more militant 
monks carries out duties as a public infor- 
mation officer in the best Madison Avenue 
tradition. He conducts a press conference 
each morning, complete with mimeographed 
handouts. Most of the monks seemed to be 
enjoying the furor they have created. Dur- 
ing my visit to the pagoda, knots of them 
were gathered around avidiy reading their 
own press notices, mimeographed Vietna- 
mese translations of what American and 
European newspapers had printed about 
them that week. On similar visits to such 
famed Buddhist temples as the Schwe Dagon 
Pagoda in Burma or the myriad temples at 
Kamakura in Japan, I had grown accus- 
tomed to buying souvenirs and mementos 
with religious motif. At Xa Loi Pagoda I 
was shocked to find hawkers peddling postal 
cards showing grisly highlight stages in the 
tragic death by self-cremation of the Bud- 
dhist High Priest Thich Quang Duc. 

A conversation with various groups of 
monks of the second echelon invariably 
started out with their plously protesting 
their religious complaints. As the inter- 
viewer gained their confidence, the chat 
usually ended with frank admission that 
their crusade against the Government had 
now become a political issue. 

The Buddhist hierarchy’s intransigence 
about meeting with the joint commission 
was publicly rationalized while I was in 
Saigon by frank admission of their machia- 
vellian determination to hold further pro- 
tests in abeyance pending the arrival of 
Henry Cabot Lodge as U.S. Ambassador. As 
characteristically happens when stirred emo- 
tions conquer reason, the kettle has now 
boiled over. Diem's raids and the 
arrest and hauling away of scores of monks 
were accomplished so brutally that the U.S. 
Government took the rare step of publicly 
deploring repressive actions of this nature. 
Diem’s rationale, of course, was a claim that 
he had to move with force to block an immi- 
net coup against the Government. Even if 
true, it hardly justifies using brutal extremes 
against unarmed temple people and students, 
indiscriminately whether they are toughies 
or gentle girls. 

The overthrow of the Diem government 
would be tragic to the war effort, although 
admittedly the Diem regime leaves much to 
be desired. Diem is a dedicated, esthetic 
bachelor, who is stubborn and prideful. 
Often he is less amenable to American ad- 
vice because of his hypersensitivity over the 
Communist taunt that he is an American 
puppet. He is utterly lacking in charm, 
strong leadership or personal tism, 
much less any sense of public relations. 

The fact remains, however, that Diem's 9- 
year regime has accomplished near miracles 
when you consider the odds against survival 
of the partial nation, chaotic economy which 
resulted from the Geneva accord which 
divided the country in 1954. Diem has not 
won over the intellectuals of his country, a 
minority but a powerful group whose West- 
ern education makes them abhor Diem's to- 
talitarianism which he rationalizes as neces- 
sary because of the war tension. However, 
the charge that Diem does not get out among 
the people is unfair because he is constantly 
touring the villages and hamlets. 

If Diem’s government were overthrown, I 
fear the result would be close to anarchy. 
There is a veritable leadership vacuum in 
South Vietnam which has been war-torn for 
two decades. There are some who believe 
that the only logical successor would be 
Diem's own brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, who is 
his principal adviser and head of the secret 
police. That package unhappily would in- 
clude Madame Nhu. Another alternate 
could well be one of the generals, in which 
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case sterner repression of the Buddhists 
would be inevitable. 

Totally aside from the tragedy of an un- 
necessary fratricidal war among those who 
were fighting shoulder to shoulder against 
the real common enemy, communism, the 
dangerously hurtful impact will be felt in 
the desperate civil war against the Commu- 
nists. Nobody is gaining in what is happen- 
ing in Vietnam now except the Vietcong. 
The shrewd Commie leader in the north, 
tough, vicious Ho Chi Minh must be chuck- 
ling and stroking his wispy beard up there 
in Hanoi. Just as the tide had started to 
turn against him, thanks largely to the suc- 
cess of the strategic hamlet program and 
the stepped up aid of the 14,000 American 
advisers in South Vietnam, along came this 
unexpected ally. 

Vietnam poses probably the toughest di- 
lemma for the United States in all our for- 
eign policy. The Buddhist mess makes it 
easy for critics and leftwing rallies to slog- 
anize against our supporting the Diem gov- 
ernment. It makes a pretty demagogic case 
to call for cessation of aid to Vietnam, partic- 
ularly in view of their stupid handling of 
the admittedly not 100 percent pure Buddhist 
agitation. Certainly our State Department 
has tripped itself up with contradictory 
statements about the late August develop- 
ments in Vietnam. 

But, on balance, if we cut off our military 
assistance we'd be slicing off our own nose. 
That would assure the fall of the govern- 
ment and quite probably create chaos which 
would assure victory for the Communists in 
South Vietnam, hence probably in all of 
southeast Asia. 

In his new role as American Ambassador 
in Saigon, Henry Cabot Lodge has nothing 
but a tough road to hoe in solving these 
dilemmas. I don't envy him, but on the basis 
of knowing him rather well over a period of 
more than a decade, I am confident that if 
any diplomat can do the job, this brilliant, 
charming but basically pragmatic and tough 
New Englander is that man, 

THE CHICOMS—HELL BENT TO COMMUNIZE 
THE WORLD 

The powerhouse of the Far East turmoil, 
of course, is the Chinese Communist dragon 
which belches revolutionary smoke and vi- 
cious flame. Red China's objective is not 
“Asia for the Asiatics” but “Red Asia for the 
Asiatic Reds.“ She is less nationalistic than 
hell bent on communizing the world. 

Soviet influence in the Far East is on the 
wane, as shown in Laos. The ChiComs are 
pouring in money for subversion throughout 
southeast Asia. It is easy to accomplish this 
through normal trade channels—that is why 
they suffer Hong Kong to survive, for trade 
and foreign exchange. And they see to it 
that hardware, hordes of advisers and sabo- 
tours are sent wherever the situation is ripe— 
and it is ripe in most of the Orient. 

Both sides constantly woo Ho Chi Minh, 
whose heart may be in Moscow but his belly 
is in Peiping. I recall that on the occasion 
of my 1961 Kremlin visit, Khrushchey him- 
self was showing immense deference to Ho, 
who had lingered on in Moscow for the 44th 
anniversary celebration of the Russian revo- 
lution after attending the Communist Party 
Congress. In recent weeks Hanoi was visited 
by Chairman Lieu of Red China. The re- 
sulting joint communique blasted the 
United States with the usual propaganda 
charges of imperialism and warlike design, 
and clearly alined North Vietnam with 
Peiping rather than with Moscow. 

Frankly, I fear the ChiComs more than I 
do Russia. They are trigger happy, they 
are obsessed with intense color hatred and 
they are far less sophisticated in dealing in 
international affairs: They haye built less, 
hence they have far less to lose. They have 
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no regard for human life. Mao has boasted 
that they could lose 50,000 men a day and 
at the end of the year the nation would be 
still more populous than at the beginning. 
Two years ago I widely predicted that the 
major foreign affairs issue of our times 
might well be whether the red bear of Mos- 
cow or the red dragon of Peiping emerges 
triumphant in the Communist world. I be- 
lieve that recent international events point 
up that premise. 

The Sino-Soviet differences finally have 
aggravated to the point of a real split. That 
split stems from ideological differences and 
creates material headaches for both sides. 
Russia has crippled Red China by cutting 
off most material supply and pulling out her 
technicians. But it should not yet be re- 
garded as a complete break, The signal of 
when that happens will be the day China 
ceases to get oil from the U.S.S.R. 

It was the consensus of most knowledge- 
able persons with whom T talked that the 
Sino-Soviet split would intensify the Chi- 
Com’s brashness. China doubtless will fiex 
her muscles and show her strength as she 
vies for leadership in the Communist world, 
with utter contempt for her erstwhile part- 
ner. She must stay dynamic to influence the 
neutrals who are fence straddlers trying to 
pick the ultimate winner. More important, 
she must distract her own population from 
the collosal failure of her “great leap for- 
ward.” The split is hopeful and helpful to 
our side, but we are still mortal enemy 
No. 1 of all Communists. We should 
capitalize on the split, yet not get smug 
when we overhear two bandits arguing only 
about how best to annihilate us. 


PRESCRIPTION FOR SURVIVAL: STRENGTH AND 
PATIENCE 


The only course for the West in the Far 
East, as elsewhere in the world, is to remain 
strong. Strength is the only language a 
Communist understands. The American 
guarantee of Formosa and overt military 
support of Vietnam, plus the constant pres- 
ence of the 7th U.S. Fleet have been the main 
deterrents to even worse Commie aggression 
in the Pacific. 

As a taxpayer, I regret the necessity of 
spending American dollars for aid abroad. 
I believe that cutbacks are essential; Indeed 
ultimate phasing out is the only proof that 
the aid has succeeded, as in the case in 
Formosa. As the giver of ald we have every 
right to demand and enforce standards for 
its use. There should be only one criterion 
for America’s foreign aid—and that is the 
self interest of the United States of America. 

The problems in the Orient transcend even 
the urgent military challenges. The Far East 
is dynamic and awakening, with tremendous 
potential for good or bad, depending on 
whether certain countries go Communist. 
America’s stake in the Orient is great in terms 
of our own self-interest. The Far East is 
a defense outpost_of the free world against 
the barbarous Chinese Communists who 
really are less nationalistic than they are 
burning with genuine Communistic zeal to 
conquer the world. 7 

Let no Khrushchev nor Mao bellow and 
scare us into deprecating the strength of 
our United States. We are strong—im- 
mensely strong, in terms of both military 
missile and civilian muscle. 

To win out in the Orient will require 
strength against our enemy, firmness with 
our allies, infinite patience—and above all, 
faith and conviction in our cause, Let us 
not become intimidated with doubts about 
our country and our countrymen and our- 
selves, 

Let us go forth not just mouthing pious 
platitudes about an America worth dying 
for—but rather dedicatediy believing in an 
America eminently worth living for. 


September 10 
Quality Stabilization Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
there is presently pending before both 
Houses of Congress a measure which is 
erroneously entitled the Quality Stabili- 
zation Bill.“ This is no more than old 
fair trade legislation dressed up in new 
garb. The American consumer would be 
hard hit by the enactment of this legis+ 
lation. In September 1963 edition of 
Exchange & Commissary News appears 
an article entitled Price Laws Will Hit 
Military, Says DOD.” This article out- 
lines the serious economic impact which 
will be felt by our Military Establishment 
should this measure be enacted. In the 
same issue of Exchange & Commissary 
News, there appears an editorial entitled 
Quality Stabilization’ Expensive for 
Everyone,” and a column on this subject 
written by John A. Kuett entitled “Brand 
Names Bill Tries To Stop Clock.” 


These three items are very revealing as 
to certain aspects of the effect of the so- 
called quality stabilization bill should 
it be enacted. I have requested that an 
appropriate official in the Department of 
Defense be called to testify on this meas- 
ure before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Price Laws Wua Hir Mrurrary, Says DOD 
(By John Neubauer) 

WASHINGTON.—The Defense Department is 
seriously concerned with inflationary and 
anticompetitive aspects of the Quality Sta- 
bilization Act (H.R. 3669) now pending be- 
fore Congress, Exchange & Commissary News 
has learned, 

DOD believes passage of the bill would 
add billions to the country's defense bud- 
get for fiscal year 1964, and that It would 
largely wipe out the benefits of pay raises 
recently approved for civilian employees and 
increases being considered for military per- 
sonnel. 

The bill, which has broad implications 
for the country’s entire economic structure, 
including the military retail market, is 
quietly being hustled through the Congress 
by Quality Brands Associates of America, 
Inc., a powerful lobbying group representing 
manufacturers, Independent retailers and 
chainstore interests. 

It would allow manufacturers backed up 
by Federal courts to dictate the wholesale 
and retail prices of all national brand mer- 
chandise, including food and grocery items, 
on a countrywide basis. 

Quality Brands Associates say this is 
necessary to protect national brand manu- 
facturers from “cannibalistic retail monopo- 
lists,” and to protect small businessmen, 
particularly retailers, against loss leader sell- 
ing. The lobbying group also claims that 
the bill would have little effect on consumer 
pocketbooks, 
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DOD OBJECTIONS. 


The Defense Department is known to feel 
otherwise, And so does the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Both fear passage of the bill would gut 
antitrust laws, cut the heart out of price 
competition, cause a disastrous upheaval 
among shall businessmen, and send consum- 
er costs spiraling upward by a estimated 
20 percent. 

Even though the bill exempts the Federal 
Government from its provisions, the Defense 
Department feels it would get caught up in 
a maze of legalistic gray area since it is the 
country's largest consumer and its activities 
take in every phase of dally life. 

Pentagon officials further feel that the ex- 
emption is meaningless since the bill does 
not say how the exemption would work. 

WHY IT OBJECTS 


They cite these other major reasons for 
their strong opposition to the bill: 

Subcontractors and vendors to Government 
prime contractors are not exempt from the 
bill. Thus any increased prices they would 
haye to pay would eventually be passed on 
to the Government. 

Manufacturers would be able to control 
distributors at all levels of operation under 
threat of losing their franchise. This could 
be a wedge, the Pentagon feels, to force dis- 
tributors to sell to the Defense Department 
at prices dictated by the manufacturers. 

By letting manufacturers fix prices at all 
wholesaling and retailing levels the bill de- 
stroys price competition and puts the De- 
partment in a disadvantageous bargaining 
position. 

The Pentagon also sees the bill as an 
oblique attempt to chip away at fringe bene- 
fits now enjoyed by military personnel and 
their dependents, because of the strong na- 
tional brand policy followed by exchanges 
and commissaries in the items they stock. 

An exchange official said anybody whose 
pay depends on legislation—military per- 
sonnel and Federal and State employees 
“would be hurt” by the bill, since they would 
have to walt for new pay legislation to be 
written to compensate for any further in- 
flation of the cost of living. He noted that 
the armed services have been 5 years between 
pay increases. 

BRAND STOCKING 


He said exchamges could increase the use 
ot private brands if the bill passes, but only 
if customers demanded them. 
won't stop stocking brand name items as long 
as they are in demand. 

He didn't think the exchange service would 
have to make cuts in personnel or services 
or the number of stores it has, if the bill 
should pass. “As far as our operations are 
concerned,” he said, “we'll go on our merry 
way, It's the customer who will get hurt.“ 

As one example, he said welfare funds, 
which are supplied by exchange profits, won't 
go as far since money won't buy as much if 
the bill goes through because of its inflation- 
ary aspects. 

The Justice Department said that rights 
and privileges created by the bill are re- 
served exclusively” for national manufac- 
turers and distributors. It said prices fixed 
by manufacturers would “serve the interests 
of chainstores rather than those of small 
retailers.” 

NO INDUCEMENT 

Since prices of branded items would be 
the same all over, there would be no induce- 
ment for customers to shop around, the 
Justice Department said. “The result is that 
the chainstores and the big business retailers 
increase their share of both branded and un- 
branded merchandise.” 

The Department said it was statistically 
proven that there is a “consistently higher” 
tate of business failures in States which 
have resale price maintenance laws than in 
States which allow price competition. 
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It said consumers pay 19 to 27 percent 
more for items in States that have price 
maintenance laws than they do in States 
which do not. “Projecting an average price 
increase of 20 percent for all sales that may 
be covered by the operation of a national 
price maintenance law,” the Department 
said, “shows that it would cost the American 
consumer billions of dollars and have a 
powerfully inflationary effect.” 

Representative JOHN DINGELL, Democrat, 
of Michigan, said the price-fixing aspects of 
the bill “constitute a substantial weakening 
of a large part of the antitrust laws to the 
grave injury of small businessmen every- 
where.” 

SENATE HEARINGS 


The bill—H.R. 3669—has already cleared 
the House Intermediate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, Hearings on the Senate 
version, S. 774, began in late August. It is 
identical to the House bill except that is 
does not exempt drugs and medicines sold 
by prescription. 

No final action on the bill is expected until 
after the nuclear test ban treaty is ratified 
and the foreign aid authorization and ap- 
propriations bills are worked out. This could 
take as much as 3 months. 

Indications now are that the bill will pass 
the House, but that it will face rougher sled- 
ding in the Senate. Unless there is a massive 
public protest against the bill, it could pass 
both chambers, One Capitol Hill insider 
felt that President Kennedy would veto the 
bill if it should pass, but said there is 
strong enough majority in the House to 
override the veto on a two-thirds vote. 

QUALITY STABILIZATION EXPENSIVE FOR 
EVERYONE 

We are going to take a small bow this 
month. It was Exchange & Commissary 
News which brought the so-called quality 
stabilization bill to the attention of the De- 
fense Department. 

Although it may be late in the game to be 
gathering forces In an attempt to counter 
this reprehensible plece of pending legisla- 
tion; let us hope that money will talk. 

The Defense Department plans to volce its 
opposition to the bill during hearings be- 
fore the Senate Commerce Committee. When 
the Department starts waving the red flag 
of increased defense costs which are assured 
by the bill's passage, we think it likely that 
the Senate will be less favorable toward 
quai `y stabilization. 

The immediate effect of the law would be 
to add billions to the fiscal year 1964 defense 
budget, DOD estimates. It would also largely 
nullify the proposed military pay raises. 

Supporters of the bill deny this. They say 
that the Federal Government and its agen- 
cies—which includes exchanges—are exempt 
under the bill. Federal legal experts disagree 
on the grounds that the bill fails to spell out 
how this exemption applies. 

The Defense Department sees costs going 
up for three reasons. 

Subcontractors and vendors who are not 
exempted by the bill, would eventually pass 
along to the Government and exchanges the 
increased prices they must pay at the source 
for brand-name products, 

The Defense Department and exchanges 
will be forced to pay these increased prices 
since the vendor will be controlled by the 
manufacturer. If the vendor does not bow 
to the manufacturer's price he could lose his 
franchise. 

Thirdly, with the Federal courts allowing 
manufacturers to set prices at all wholesale 
and retall levels, competition is eliminated 
and so is the DOD and exchange bargaining 
position. 

While more than half of all Government 
buying is standardized and controlled by 
price agreements such as in the Federal stores 
catalog, price agreement notices and supply 
bulletins, officials are concerned over the 
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bill's impact on the large amount of pur- 
chasing done on the open market for what 
are known as unlisted items, . 

These are bought at market price in 
supply and demand situation. Price control 
legislation would greatly increase costs here. 

Relating these factors to the day-to-day 
operation of exchanges and commissaries 
can only lead to one grim conclusion. Pas- 
sage of the bill would seriously injure the 
pricing structure that has been inherent 
with these facilities, making them so valu- 
able in the economic life of the military 
service family. 


BRAND NAMES BILL TRIES STOP CLOCK 
(By John A. Kuett) 


The proposed quality stabilization law is 
a bold but futile attempt to hold back the 
tide, stem the flow, stop the clock. 

It is also a refusal on the of some 
retailers to face themselves and admit that 
management concepts become outdated along 
with merchandise. 

There are management lessons to be 
learned by military retail stores in this fight 
to force artificial price levels on brand name 
merchandise. 

The bill’s supporters argue that the ma- 
jority of retailers need a guaranteed price on 
a brand name in order to remain in business. 
Everyone who doesn’t agree with this is an 
“unscrupulous merchant.” 

This throws a lot of people into the pot 
including all discount operators, many de- 
partment stores, supermarkets, mall order 
houses, ad infinitum. Never mind that these 
retailers, ranging from the smallest to the 
largest, might just be more aggressive, hard- 
er working, more alert to today's demand 
for mass merchandising. Some of them sell 
national brands for less than list prices, and 
this is unfair, say the quality stabilization 


boys. 

Quality stabilization backers want us to 
believe that there's a stigma attached to re- 
tailing brand names at less than manufac- 
turer’s suggested prices, 

The purpose is supposedly to save the 
small guy, the brick of Smalltown, U.S.A. 
the little merchant from going bust. Be- 
cause, according to the statistics, he's a van- 
ishing American. He's being done in by the 
“smart money” boys. 

NEW BREED 

At this point we would like to spotlight a 
mew breed of small merchant who not only 
sells brand names at suggested manufactur- 
er's prices but even adds a little. He's doing 
a booming business and all over 
the place. He's turning out to be one of the 
most profitable retailers going. 

This fellow is the proprietor of the so- 
called ma and pa“ store. This is the 1963 
version of the corner grocery except with 
drive-in and self-service. This fellow knows 
that customers like to get in and out in a 
hurry. And they are willing to pay more for 
the privilege of doing so. 

His layout is small, compact; variety is 
limited but first rate and so are the prices. 
He’s never more than a few steps from the 
customer in case he needs some personal 
service. In addition, he knows his custom- 
ers—many of them by their first name. 

Today, the customer is in control. He's 
not interested in whether the operator is an 
independent, a franchise, a chain, a partner- 
ship or what have you. He's only interested 
in getting what he came for. If he came 
for cutrate merchandise, that’s what he 
wants. If he came for quick, convenient 
service, that’s what he wants. But when he 
finds that he's been legislated or regulated 
out of what he has considered a free market- 
place he's going to find out who and why.“ 
When he does, all the legislation in Congress 
won't keep the doors open for those mer- 
chants and manufacturers who dipped into 
the customers. pocket in a futile effort to 
turn back the mass merchandising evolution. 
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The lesson is simple—this is a buyer's 
market, The customer is right. He pays for 
what he wants. Study him and his wants. 
Don't tell him. Let him tell you. Listen 
and profit. 


J.F.K.’s Credibility, Judgment Questioned 
in Treaty Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Evening Tribune of 
August 27, 1963: 

J.F.K.’s CREDIBILITY, JUDGMENT QUESTIONED IN 
TREATY ISSUE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON. —President Kennedy’s nuclear 
test ban treaty now threatens to fail him in 
two fields where, unhappily, he has failed 
before—his credibility and his judgment. 

He has led us to believe that the suspension 
of above-ground testing could be militarily 
and scientifically justified at no additional 
peril to the national safety. He has sent 
his administration spokesmen to Capitol Hill 
with slickly prepared testimony that bore 
the evidence of collaboration and ghost-writ- 
ten unanimity. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara, Atomic En- 
ergy Commission Chairman Glenn T. Sea- 
borg, and Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
Maxwell D. Taylor, each in turn, swore up and 
down that the risks were minimal and the 
advantages manifest. = 

But I do not think anyone could listen, 
as I have done, to Gen. Curtis LeMay, the 
Air Force Chief of Staff, and to Dr. Edward 
Teller, the Nation’s foremost nuclear physi- 
cist, without feeling that the President's 
case for the treaty is little else than a po- 
litical appeal to Russia and to “world opin- 
ion.” As a proposition for military and sci- 
entific sufficiency, the treaty has reached the 
brink of unbelievability. 

The treaty asks us to accept nuclear parity, 
when what we need is superiority—and 
preferably supremacy, It asks us to swallow 
the theory, volced by McNamara and blasted 
by Teller, that we can go underground and 
successfully test the components of the un- 
imaginably complex antimissile defensive 
system without ever trying the system in the 
atmosphere as a whole. 

It asks us to believe that the President— 
after making himself the author and ad- 
vocate of this partial disarmament pact, and 
the hawker of all the horrors of nuclear weap- 
ons—could, after so doing, creditably use 
nuclear threats and nuclear arms in a short- 
of-war actiom to deter, for example, a Red 
Chinese Invasion of India. 

It asks us to believe, as Teller pointed out, 
that we can deny atmospheric, antimissile 
weapons to European allies who are faced 
with Russia's nuclear arsenal, and yet not 
expect the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion alliance to be blackmailed by fear. 

Mr. Kennedy’s plausibility as a wise treaty- 
maker lay in a near-shambles before the 
LeMay-Teller testimony. And his judgment 
did not look much better. In the promotion 
“of the treaty he seems to show himself more 
as the political campaigner whose fluffs and 
mistakes will be forgotten tomorrow, rather 
than as the leader who is making decisions 
that must stand the unrelenting proof of 
time. 
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Then his form of presentation has left 
many Senators and observers with the im- 
pression that he demands a Cabinet and 
military staff who will sing for their suppers. 
His political approach has given credence to 
Teller's accusation that our atmospheric 
tests of 1962 were stopped short of the need 
to surpass Russia's advantages—stopped at a 
point where public and world opinion might 
go against the administration. 

The President has denied this serious 
charge, as he might be expected to do, and 
his administration witnesses haye backed 
him up. 

But the tests were feeble compared with 
Russia’s. They are said in military circles 
to have been “psyhcological” rather than 
scientific. They were not satisfactory to 
LeMay, among others, whose job is to win 
our wars. 

In these circumstances, as in the question 
of what side deals may have been discussed 
with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev, Mr. 
Kennedy stands in need of a credibility rat- 
ing which was not high when the treaty was 
broached, and has not been recently im- 
proved. ‘ 

Finally, taking the promotional ballyh 
as a whole—the American University address 
with the Munich-music of appeasement, the 
Harriman mission, the Moscow lar of 
the signing.ceremonies—it is evident that the 
President is very close to making the one 
big, conspicuous blunder that his knowledge 
of history must have warned him to avoid. 
He has encircled the Senate with choices not 
unlike those which President Woodrow Wil- 
son laid down on the League of Nations. 

The present Senate, faced with this over- 
publicized test ban treaty, can do three 
things—all of them very bad. 

To ratify the treaty would be to compound 
what many Senators regard as a dreadful 
mistake in Presidential Judgment, 

To reject the treaty outright would leave 
the American image, like Venus de Milo, 
maimed though still symmetrical and valid. 

To revise the treaty with reservations that 
Russia would probably refuse to accept seems 
the least of the evils at hand—yet even that 
would precipitate a far worse crisis than the 
one we had before Mr. Kennedy undertook 
this radical and ill-conceived remedy. 


No Raise for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON: JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial in the El Dorado (Kans.) 
Times written by the editor, Rolla A. 
Clymer: 

No RAISE rox CONGRESS 

Two efforts to fatten the take for Members 
of Congress are in the works. 

If the general public has anything to say 
about the matter, neither suggestion is likely 
to arouse whoops of acclaim. 

One moye would increase congressional pay 
from $22,500 to $30,000 a year. The second 
would add another assistant, at a price of 
over $10,000 a year, to the staff of each Mem- 
ber of the House. 

Congressmen have treated themselves in 
kindly fashion in the matter of pay. In 1955, 
each Member received a whopping increase 
of $10,000 annually. This meant that each 
Congressman now receives $40,000 a year, or 
ober, to pay himself and the members of his 
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staff. A $10,000 hike would push that sum 
over $50,000—which any competent judge 
will say is unnecessary. 

The Kennedy spenders in Congress regard 
the budget as a sacred object. It can't be 
cut in any item, they say—either for military 
or domestic purposes—without heading the 
country on the road to the dogs. But, at 
least, the esteemed gentlemen who stand so 
loyally by their budget guns can keep from 
spending more. > 

They can manfully resist any temptation 
to increase their own pay, or emoluments. 

Congressmen, whose actions continually 
plunge the country deeper into unpayable 
debt, don't deserve any more pay. That's 
what the much-beset rank and file thinks, 
we believe. 


Immigration Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the AFL- 
CIO Executive Council, meeting at Unity 
House, Pennsylvania, on August 15 is- 
sued a statement in support of the legis- 
lation proposed by President Kennedy 
to eliminate from our immigration laws 
the national origins quota concept. This 
proposal is incorporated in S. 1932, a 
bill which I was privileged to introduce. 

Orangized labor has for many years 
been a stalwart supporter of fair immi- 
gration laws. This most recent state- 
ment of policy reaffirms and advances 
their support of long overdue reform of 
our basic immigration laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
AFL-CIO statement be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL ON IMMIGRATION REFORM, UNITY 
House, PENNSYLVANIA, AuGcust 15, 1963 


President Kennedy has done a signal sery- 
ice to the Nation in focusing attention on 
our backward immigration policies, 

For too many years, the United States has 
used the national origins quota system to 
regulate immigration into this country. 
This quota system is discriminatory. It 
gives undue preference to immigrants from 
the countries of northern Europe, and, in 
effect, views much of the rest of the world's 
peoples as second-class citizens. 

It Ul behooves a Nation with our tradi- 
tions of democracy and our adherence to the 
principle of equality to treat potential immi- 
grants differently solely on the basis of their 
country of origin. 

The labor movement has long been among 
the foremost opponents of our discrimina- 
tory immigration policies. Before the merger 
of the AFL and the CIO, both organizations 
urged elimination of the national origins 
quota system, and at the merger convention 
in 1955 the AFL-CIO urged revision and 
liberalization of the McCarran-Walter Act 
“to reflect the democratic and humanitarian 
traditions of our country and to provide an 
immigration policy attuned to the present 
requirements of our Nation and of the entire 
free world.” 

The legislation which President Kennedy 
has proposed to the Congress is moderate 
and fair. It would increase slightly the num- 
ber of immigrants who could be admitted 
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each year, and would substitute for the na- 
tional origins system a formula which takes 
into account “the skills of the immigrants 
and their relationship to our needs,“ family 
relationships, and the priority of applica- 
tion. The bill would also provide a 5-year 
period during which the national origins 
system would be gradually eliminated, thus 
preserving the rights of those who are now 
depending on it for admission to this 
country. 

The time is long past when the United 
States can afford to apply unequal stand- 
ards to potential immigrants while it pro- 
fesses to be a free and democratic Nation. 
Our only moral course is to apply to them 
the same practices of equality which we use 
to govern ourselves. 

We urge the Congress, therefore, to enact 
promptly the bills introduced by Senator 
Harr of Michigan (S. 1932) and Congress- 
man CELLER of New York (H.R. 7700) em- 
bodying the President's proposals. Our 
heritage of freedom and equality would be 
thus well served. 


“Must” Spending Goes on as Gold 
Supply Vanishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Union of August 30, 
1963: 

“Must” SPENDING GOES on as GOLD SUPPLY 
VANISHES 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

While President Kennedy castigates the 
foreign aid cut, down goes our gold again— 
down and out. 

The President remains in a dream about 
money. But what happens to the people who 
have to earn it? 

Until 1933 every American had a choice 
of accepting paper money or gold money from 
our Government's treasury. When the Gov- 
ernment deprived us of that free choice, few 
people seem to realize this never happened 
before. In the entire history of the United 
States, including the darkest days of the 
Civil War, it had never before been unlawful 
for an American to possess his own money 
in gold. 

By its own action, our Government re- 
moved any effective check on its own un- 
limited spending of our money, so far as 
Americans are concerned, agreeing only to 
redeem its pledges to us, its citizens, in 
paper. Foreigners are not affected. 

The gold outflow reached troublesome pro- 
portions in 1958 when the call from abroad 
Was $3.6 billion. Then in 1959 it was $3.7 
billion, in 1960 another $3.9 billion, 1961 
another $2.4 billion, and 1962 62.2 billion. In 
addition, for the last 2 years the true situ- 
ation has been buried behind temporary 
gimmicks and monetary deals that gave the 
deepening crisis a false front. 

Never has our Government been in hock 
to so many for 50 much, both at home and 
abroad. 

Foreigners now have a call on us for $20.5 
billion tn gold—central banks abroad can 
ask us for $12 billion, noncitizens of the 
United States for $8.5 billion. 


As one result the U.S. gold stock at Fort 
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Knox has now fallen to another new 24-year 
low. We don't own a nickel of what is left. 
The $20.5 billion that foreigners can demand 
is nearly $5 billion more than the $15.6 bil- 
lion left to meet this demand, including the 
entire amount the administration is legally 
required to keep as our currency reserve. 
Now that’s all gone in hock, too. 

The $8.5 billion privately held in foreign 
claims is the more explosive part of this total. 
These creditors—some large, some small— 
live in many countries. All they have to do 
is turn their dollar holdings into their 
national central banks in exchange for their 
own currencies. And if the central banks 
are unwilling to thus increase their dollar 
balances they simply demand gold instead. 

That's the way it works. And what does 
Mr. Kennedy expect our foreign creditors to 
do when he keeps saying, must,“ must,“ 
must“ to more and more spending? 

The administration collected $102 billion 
from the Nation's earners last year. More 
than $65 billion was taken from individuals 
of which $49 billion was withheld and never 
even seen by the men and women who worked 
for this yast sum. In addition, corporations 
collected $21 billion for Washington, 

Still, New Frontiersmen couldn't pay their 
bills—even with this—and boosted our na- 
tional debt to a new all-time high. The 
President's only proposed solution is to urge 
planned deficits through to in- 
crease general spending and reduce taxes at 
the same time. Moreover, since January 1, 
Mr. Kennedy has proposed 12 additional tax- 
distributing programs for which he asks $200 
million merely and entirely to get more 
bureaus organized, 


Harbor and Channel Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. FALLON., Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter addressed to Mr. 
Edward K. Thompson, editor, Life maga- 
zine, by Mr, Harry O. Locher, secretary 
and treasurer of the National Association 
of River and Harbor Contractors: 

THe NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
RIVER AND HARBOR CONTRACTORS, 
New York, N.Y., August 29, 1963. 
Mr. Epwarp K. THOMPSON, 
Editor, Life Magazine, Rockefeller Center, 
í New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. THOMPson: The article “Now See 
the Innards of a Fat Pig” in your August 16 
issue has come to our attention. We note 
the derision directed at waterway im: 
ments. Here are some facts which we believe 
will be interesting to your readers. 

At the outset, the improvement of the 
Tennessee River under the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was ridiculed. The tremendous 
success of that undertaking has long since 
been established. Today, while some are 
ridiculing the development of the Arkansas 
River Basin, there are others who believe that 
ultimately it will surpass what was accom- 
plished in the Tennessee River Valley. Local 
interests worked long and hard to get the 
Sacramento Deep Water Ship Channel and 
made substantial cash and other contribu- 
tions toward its cost. Once termed “the 
damnednest fake out of doors” the Port of 
Houston more than once in recent years has 
been the second largest port in the Nation; 
has helped to make Houston the greatest city 
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in the Southwest, all due to the 50-mile 
dredged channel to the gulf. 

is probably no legislation en- 
acted in Washington that is less under- 
stood by the public than that for waterway 
improvements; no other Federal expenditure 
is subjected to closer scrutiny. Disagree- 
ment in some situations, yes. But labeling 
waterway legislation “pork barrel” implies 
that it provides, through political trades and 
maneuvers, for ill conceived and unworthy 
projects. It impugns the integrity of the 
Corps of Engineers and its Chief, committee 
members, and other Members of the House 
and Senate. The derisive term is a moldy 
cliche, used largely through habit; it mis- 
leads the people. 

Approved projects are those that have been 
certified economically sound after public 
hearings and long study by the Corps of En- 
gineers, U.S. Army, made first by the district 
officer, reviewed by his superior, the division 
engineer, then by the Board of Engineers for 
Rivers and Harbors, and finally by the Chief 
of Engineers. No part of the study is per- 
functory. Having passed that test, they go 
to the Public Works Committee of the House. 
If approved there, and later by the Senate 
Public Works Committee, they are incor- 
porated in a river and harbor authorization 
bill which carries no money. After the bill 
becomes law, funds for those selected for 
prosecution are eventually made available by 
Congress. 

With over one-half of the projects investi- 
gated down through the years, the decisions 
by Army Engineers have been “the prin- 
cipal grounds upon which the adverse con- 
clusions are based are that the benefits to 
be anticipated * * * are insufficient to war- 
rant the expenditure of Federal funds for 
the p A 


It is rarely mentioned that piers, wharves, 
elevators, warehouses, trackage, and other 
necessary facilities are wholly the work of 
local authorities or private interests; the 
Federal Government improves only the wa- 
terways. The two are inseparable; one ut- 
terly useless without the other. The water- 
way might have been derided as a pork bar- 
rel project; the land structures it serves 
commended as civic advances. Civic inter- 
ests also often contribute to the cost of har- 
bor and channel improvements in cash, 
rights-of-way and spoil areas for dredged 
material. ~ 

The great strength of America today owes 
largely to harbor and channel development 
done in the past. Greater strength of the 
future will come largely from continuing de- 
velopment. Money spent for this purpose 
is an investment in the building of the Na- 
tion. 

Picture the plight of America if all of its 
harbors and navigable channels vanished 
overnight. 

Our industry is proud of the vital part it is 
playing in the development of our country; 
improving harbors and channels through 
dredging, creating navigation, vital to indus- 
try and commerce, where it did not exist 
before. 

Sincerely, 
Harry O. Locrer. 


Alliance for Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


F ) 
HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I have 
supported our aid programs because I 
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believe that these programs are effective 
and invaluable tools of policy. 

The Alliance for Progress is a remark- 
able example of what our aid program 
can do. The Alliance has been in exist- 
ence for only 2 years, but it neverthe- 
less can show some remarkable examples 
of progress. The Alliance is responsible 
for moving many countries off dead cen- 
ter, and vast changes have been initiated 
under its leadership. Inertia is not easy 
to overcome, and now that we can point 
out visible examples of progress we 
should more than ever be willing to sup- 
port the Alliance. 

This editorial from the August 2 edi- 
tion of a Santiago newspaper will show 
what I am talking about, and I hope that 
my colleagues will reflect upon it care- 


fully. 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS 


Almost 3 years have now elapsed since the 
Alliance was contemplated. and its progress 
has been in a direct line: there are plans for 
economic development, there are laws for 
implanting tax and land reforms, and the 
change in the mentality of Latin American 
political circles is general, with even the most 
traditional circles accepting the need for pro- 
found transformation in economic and social 
organization in order to preserve democracy 
or its true effectiveness. Chile is a typical 
example of what we say. 

As far as the United States goes, great ef- 
forts have been made to assure the financing 
of the Alliance, the existence of directive or- 
ganizations, and, above all, an increase in 
the Latin American participation in these 
phases. It is notorious that President Ken- 
nedy has not been able to achieve support 
from the Congress of his country for the 
contributions offered at Punta del Este, a fact 
that gives rise to criticisms in Latin America. 

In the time which has passed since the 
new hemispheric program was put into 
action, there have been many occasions to 
appreciate the political repercussions of the 
Alliance for Progress. It constitutes an ele- 
ment of controversy in the presidential cam- 
paign now underway in the United States, 
neither uniting nor dividing entirely either 
the Republicans or the Democrats, since 
there are members of both parties which 
fight it or defend it. 

The political repercussion is sharper in 
Latin America, since there the political 
groups appear entirely favorable or entirely 
against the Alliance. In our recently begun 
presidential campaign, we see the Democratic 
Front and the Christian Democrats favoring 
the Alliance and the Marxist coalition 
against it. The two positions correspond, 
respectively, to the idea of carrying out 
structural change with liberty, and that of 
achieving such change under a dictatorship. 

The deep political reach of the Alliance 
cannot be avoided and it must be recognized 
that its spirit and the impulses it has awak- 
ened in Latin America are equivalent to a 
basic transformation. 


The One-Way Street 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 
Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks I enclose 
herewith an excellent editorial from the 
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Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., Septem- 
ber 2, 1963, which salutes our colleague, 
the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Congressman Bast. WHITENER’S fine 
presentation of the existing textile 
problem: 

THE ONE-WAY STREET 

Last week the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Japan reached 
cozy agreement in their negotiations con- 
cerning imports of cotton textiles this coun- 
try would accept from Japan in the next 2 
years. These imports were fixed at 287,500,- 
000 square yards for the calendar year 1963. 

Next year this figure will be increased by 
3 percent and by 5 percent for 1965. This 
arrangement is in line with the so-called 
long-term agreements reached between the 
United States and Japan in 1962. 

In calling the attention of Congress to the 
completed agreement, the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Representative Basr. WHIT- 
ENER, point out that the Kennedy adminis- 
tration had made certain promises to the 
US. textile industry that accompanied pas- 
sage of the Trade Expansion Act providing 
compensation for damage to be suffered by 
domestic textile manufacturers. 

“This,” said Representative WHITENER “was 
an unabashed admission that American in- 
dustry was to serve, at the expense of pos- 
sible lethal injury, the interests of diplomacy 
as interpreted by the State Department and 
the President.” 

This compensation was to take the form of 
various kinds of assistance to companies and 
workers injured by the increased imports in 
shifting to other production, retraining and 
relocation of workers and, in some instances, 
financial help. 

“But the language of the act,” said Repre- 
sentative WHITENER, “was 80 stringently 
drawn that In the 10 months since the pas- 
sage of the Trade Act not 1 cent of com- 
pensation has been awarded for technical, 
financial, or tax assistance to firms or for re- 
training, relocating, and otherwise support- 
ing the victimized workers. 

“To date no less than 11 cases have been 
processed by the Tariff Commission under 
the provisions of the new Trade Act. All 11 
have been rejected by the Commission by 
unanimous vote. 

“This is the record under the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. Yet the facts are that 
industries are being hurt as a result of past 
tariff reductions and face a yet more inhos- 
pitable outlook in the future when further 
cuts are to be made.” 

Promises, it would seem, are things used 
to secure passage of a bill or the election of 
a President. 


Opposition to So-Called Civil Rights 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND- 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Conway Field, of Conway, S.C., has pub- 
lished in its August 28, 1963, issue an 
eloquent editorial plea against passage of 
the President’s so-called civil rights pro- 
gram. The editorial is entitled “What 
Are You Doing About It?” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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Wart Are You Dorne Anour Ir? 


We are wondering if 1 out of 100 know 
that we are ready to take our big step toward 
communism? 

Some of you complain over a cup of coffee 
about the forthcoming legislation but that is 
about as far as it goes but as individuals what 
are you doing about it? 

How many of you realize that if bill S. 1731 
is passed that the Federal eye will be looking 
down your throat and control your home, 
your business, your farm, your bank, and you, 
if you are a veteran, draw social security, 
own stock, or have a child in school? 

For the first time in the peacetime history 
of the United States, it is proposed in legis- 
lation now pending before the Congress to 
deny the right of trial by jury. 

This is one of the more important (and 
least publicized) aspects of S, 1731 and 
H.R. 7152—that legislative Trojan horse 
named the Civil Rights Act of 1963—in 
which dictatorial Federal control of business, 
industry, individual citizens, and the sov- 
ereign” States is as protection of 
racial and religious minorities. 

Under this insidious bill, the judgment 
of Federal inspectors, appointed to bring 
about social reforms, would supersede our 
traditional and constitutional judicial pro- 
cesses. Through the sly device of eliminat- 
ing criminal penalties, those who drew the 
bill have made it so a violator of the “public 
accommodations” section (title II), would be 
haled without hearing before a judge and 
placed under Federal injunction to cease 
and desist whatever act of discrimination 
the Federal overseer may have charged him 
with. And the penalty would be fine or 
imprisonment for contempt of court—from 
which there is no appeal. 

Given this cloak of civil rights, the Presi- 
dent would thus have raw, unchallenged 
power. Similarly, under other provisions of 
the bill, Federal control would be extended 
to every home, every school, every business, 
every bank, and to every citizen who owns 
property or casts a vote. The President— 
or his political appointees—would have the 
power to tell the owners of every business 
whom they may hire, fire, promote, or de- 
mote; to call, foreclose, or refuse loans; to 
exclude individuale and businesses from 
Federal programs, activities, subsidies, and 
benefits; to blacklist banks, ‘contractors. 
schools, businesses, and individuals. Think 
of that. 

As one critic has said: “The administra- 
tion's bill proposes, in effect, that the Con- 
gress abdicate, and turn its legislative powers 
over to the White House. The powers here 
demanded are not the powers rightfully to 
be exericsed by a President in a free country. 
These are the powers of a despot.” 

No citizen, whatever his color, race, or 
religion—for this bill extends to all races 
and creeds—should need further urging to 
demand of his Senators (both of them) and 
his Representative that they vote down S. 
1731 and H.R. 7152—kill it all. 


Serving the Cause of World Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from one of my 
constituents, Mr. Palmer Becker of Mar- 
ion, S. Dak., who has just returned from 4 
years of relief and educational work in 
Taiwan. This letter presents in a most 
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eloguent manner the story of how one 
person can serve the cause of world 
peace. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Manzron, S. DAX., 
August 8, 1963. 
Mr. KARL MUNDT, 
Senator from South Dakota, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drag SENATOR Munpr: While scanning 
through my great-great-grandfather's diary 
recently, I noticed that 90 years ago to- 
day he had an appointment with Presi- 
dent Grant. My great-great-grandfather 
had come from Europe to find out what this 
country was like and before returning to 
Europe to bring his family to this country, 
he wanted to make sure that this country 
would guarantee freedom of conscience to 
his descendants. President Grant assured 
my great-great-grandfather that the Con- 
stitution of the United States would always 
uphold the rights of conscience and the 
freedom of worship. 

For the past 4% years I have been in 
Taiwan because we still have those rights 
and freedoms. My country, our United 
States of America, gave me the opportunity 
of serving it by doing relief and educational 
work in that land rather than sending me to 
the Army against the dictates of my con- 
science. You can't imagine how much I 
appreciate this. The work was so reward- 
ing that I overstayed the required term by 
2% years, 

While in Taiwan, I was able to administer 
& milk feeding program for 10,000 under- 
nourished children, conduct a daily English 
radio p over 6 stations and oversee 
the publication of 40 tons of literature. All 
of this gave me a tremendous opportunity 
to interpret our democratic, moral, and 
religious principles for the people of Taiwan. 
I felt that this was a wonderful and con- 
structive way of serving my country which 
T love. 

I am a Mennonite. As a people we are 
not negative to helping our Nation gain 
peace in this world. In fact, we are con- 
vinced that we can help our Nation, the 
people of the world, and our God more 
through alternative programs than through 
the military program. 

Thanks again for letting me serve my 
country in this way. 

Sincerely yours, 
PALMER BECKER. 


Discriminatory Aspects of Present 
Immigration Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, recently 
the Order of Ahepa, the largest fraternal 
organization of Greek-Americans, held 
their 41st Supreme Convention in San 
Diego, Calif. 

One of the significant actions taken at 
the meeting was the adoption of a reso- 
lution supporting S. 1932, the bill I in- 
troduced to carry out President Ken- 
nedy's proposal to eliminate the national 
Origins quota system from our immigra- 
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tion laws. The magnificent contribu- 
tions made to the United States by citi- 
zens of Greek birth and by their de- 
scendants are evident in all corners of 
our land. No voice could speak more 
eloquently of the need and the value of 
the proposed changes in our immigration 
laws than the Order of Ahepa. 


I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution of the Supreme Convention of the 
Order of Ahepa be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE SUPREME CON- 


VENTION OF THE ORDER OF AHEPA ON AU- 
gust 16, 1963 


Whereas the Order of Ahepa has for many 
years fought for the enactment of immigra- 
tion legislation which would truly serve the 
national interest and reflect in every detail 
the principles of equality and human dignity 
to which our Nation subscribes; and 

Whereas the Order of Ahepa has been in 
the forefront of efforts to put a just and rea- 
sonable immigration law on our statute books 
and to alert public opinion to the imminent 
need for immigration reform; and 

Whereas President John F. Kennedy, on 
July 23, 1963, forwarded to Congress legisla- 
tion designed to revise and liberalize our 
existing immigration law; and 

Whereas the President has proposed a bill 
which would eliminate altogether the na- 
tional origins system for allocating quotas 
and other racially discriminatory aspects of 
our present laws; and 

Whereas the administration’s proposal for 
immigration reform has since been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart, of Michigan, as S. 1932, and in the 
House by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER as 


Whereas the proposed legislation would es- 
tablish a series of priorities for admission: 
first, to immigrants with skills and training 
needed in our national economy; second, to 
persons related to US. citizens and aliens 
legally admitted to the United States, and 
third, all other immigrants on a first come 
first served basis; and 

Since the enactment of this legislation 
would reflect America’s ideal of the equality 
of all men without regard to race, color, creed 
or national origin, and would enhance Amer- 
ica’s Image as leaders of the free world in 
according equal dignity and respect to all 
peoples of the world; and 

Whereas these basic changes in American 
immigration policy are long overdue; Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Order of Ahepa in na- 
tional convention assembled in San Diego, 
Calif, does hereby unanimously commend 
and congratulate the President of the United 
States for his vigorous and courageous mes- 
sage to Congress requesting the aforesaid 
changes in our immigration law, that we 
further congratulate the Senator PHILIP A. 


-Hart and all the Senators who have formed 


in cosponsoring S. 1932; that we congratu- 
late Congressman EMANUEL CELLER and all 
Members of the House of Representatives 
who have joined in cosponsoring HR. 7700; 
and that we do hereby go on record as en- 
thusiastically endorsing and supporting these 
proposed immigration changes; Be it further 

Resolved, That certified copy of this resolu- 
tion be promptly transmitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to Senator PHILIP 
A, Hart, to Congressman EMANUEL CELLER, 
to all the U.S. Senators and Congressmen who 
have joined in cosponsoring this gravely 
needed legislation, and that copies be trans- 
mitted to all members of the Senate and 
House Judiciary Committees as well. 
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LeMay’s Secret Testimony Adds Bite to 
Treaty Doubt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Evening Tribune of 
August 29, 1963: 

LEMAY’S BECRET TESTIMONY Apps BITE TO 
TREATY DOUBT 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON. in Washington is 
never leakproof, but a reporter must satis- 
fy his conscience that in revealing hush- 
hush testimony he is not giving information 
to the enemy. With that restriction in 
mind, I think it enlightening to report the 
tenor of Gen. Curtis LeMay's dialog in his 
closed-door session with the Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

LeMay, Air Force Chief of Staff, and the 
other Joint Chiefs of Staff were called in- 
dividually to the White House, a day or so 
after the Moscow signing of the nuclear test- 
ban treaty. They were told that their opin- 
ions on the treaty must be based upon both 
military and political considerations. The 
legal basis for asking military men to make 
political Judgments lies in chapter 5, para- 
graph D(8), of the fundamental Defense 
Department statute and it reads: 

“The Joint Chiefs shall * * * 
such other duties as the President or . 
tary of Defense may prescribe.” > 

On this broad authority, LeMay was in- 
structed to think politically, but he was then 
turned over to State Department briefers 
to be told what to think. He was told that 
among the major political results expected 
to flow from the treaty were (a) widening 
the Sino-Soviet rift and (b) achieving a 
worldwide detente, or relaxation of tensions, 
between the United States and the U.S.S.R. 

LeMay told the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee that he didn’t believe either of these 
results would follow the treaty ratification. 
That is, he remained unconvinced by what- 
ever proof the State Department offered him. 
The Air Force Chief of Staff later told the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in open 
hearing that, had the treaty not been al- 
ready signed, he would have opposed it 
wholeheartedly rather than accept it, as he 
did, with misgivings. 

What misgivings? LeMay disbelieves, as 
does Dr. Edward Teller, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara’s stated optimism that 
the United States has nuclear superiority 
and can maintain it under the treaty. 

The McNamara opinion is not based on 
technical knowledge of Russian nuclear 
power. It is based on Intelligence estimates, 

This means we take the little that is 
known about Russian discoveries and then 
extrapolate this material to reach some con- 
clusions. When asked what if these conclu- 
sions were faulty in the wrong direction, the 
burly LeMay, with his expressive voice and 
manner said: “School’s out.” 

Well, what are the chances that the in- 
telligence estimates are reliable enough to 
sustain the risk that Russia may soon come 
up with a missile defense system which will 
make the U.S.S.R. relatively impregnable to 


Stennis Preparedness Subcommittee on May 
9, 1963, published a document entitled “In- 
vestigation of the ess Program.” 
While directed specifically at rahe Russian 
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sneak occupation and fortification of Cuba, 
the Stennis report does assess our intelli- 
gence estimating capacity as follows: 

“The deficiency in the performance of the 
intelligence community appears to have 
been in the evaluation and assessment of ac- 
cumulated data. Moreover there seems to 
have been a disinclination on the part of the 
intelligence community to accept and be- 
lieve the ominous portent of the information 
which had been gathered. 

“In addition, the intelligence people ap- 
perently invariably adopted the most opti- 
mistic estimate possible with respect to the 
information available. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the customary military practice of 
emphasizing the worst situation which might 
be established by the accumulation of the 
evidence.” 

There, in brief, is why LeMay and others 
are skeptical of a treaty which proposes a 
limited disarmament on the basis of intel- 
gence estimates. Our policymakers, on 
whom President Kennedy relies, are not good 
at evaluation and assessment. They have 
a “disinclination * to believe the 
-ominous portent.” 

Underestimating the enemy is the cardinal 
sin in military strategy. When we did it 
last year, the Russians moved into Cuba in 
such force that we dare not try to dislodge 
them. If we underestimate this year on the 
matter of Russia's nuclear potential, 
“School's out.” 

That's the opinion, not of a newsman, 
but of our foremost military airman, Gen. 
Curtis LeMay, and of other military men who 
are less outspoken. 


Tax Whacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10,1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial in the Iola (Kans.) Regis- 
ter written by Angelo Scott, the editor 
and publisher: 

Tax WHACKS 


Any tax student will agree that in theory, 
double taxation is altogether wrong. There 
is no logic behind taxing the same source 
of income twice, once when it is earned, 
again when it happens to change hands. 

Yet that’s what we've been doing for years 


earned. Then when what's left is passed on 
to the owners in dividends, it is taxed again 
as personal income. 

Thus it was hailed as a reform in 1954 
when Congress passed a law permitting 
stockholders to exclude from taxable income 
$50 of dividends received each year and to 
take a 4 percent tax credit on the rest. 

It was a small enough move; peanuts com- 
pared to the billions of dollars in corporate 
profits still being double taxed. Neverthe- 
less, it was a move, however small, in the 
direction of correcting a longstanding in- 
justice. 

So yesterday the House Ways and Means 
Committee voted to eliminate the 4 percent 
double taxation relief in the new tax bill 
coming up. And this is called reform by the 
administration experts who proposed it. 

It is a reform because it will close a loop- 
hole which is preventing all corporate prof- 
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its from being taxed twice instead of only 
96 percent of them. 

Which only shows that you might just 
about as well be utterly cynical about taxes 
from beginning to end. 

It is not a question of justice or logic or 
fairness. It is a question of grabbing where 
the grabbing is good, particularly among 
the well to do and where the political kick- 
back will be the least. 

Of course there is actually another side 
to the double taxation argument. By now, 
corporate income taxes have been worked 
into the price of goods so thoroughly that 
most corporations make about the same net 
profit after today’s 52-percent tax that they 
used to after half that much or none at 
all. 
So it really isn't a true 100-percent profit 
of which the Government takes half. It is 
justa modern way of adjusting big business 
to Government income needs. It is a sort of 
Federal manufacturers’ tax. The actual 
profit is What's left, and there is no reason 
why all of it shouldn't be taxed as income to 
those who received it. 

At least you could make that argument. 

For that matter, you could argue that all 
sales taxes are double taxatlon—once when 
you earn the money, again when you spend 
It. 

And what about property taxation? Here 
you pay income tax when you earn the 
money, sales tax when you buy the building 
materials, then still a third tax for just 
owning the house after it is built. 

I repeat—it’s a pretty cynical business, 
mainly consisting of taking a whack at what- 
ever kind of wealth can be found anywhere 
in an easily taxable form. 

About all you can do as you watch the 
committee votes on shaping a new tax bill 
such as the present one is hope that you 
won't get whacked too many more times 
than the other fellow. 


A Latin American Tribute to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appeared in the Star and 
Herald, of Panama, on July 4, 1963, en- 
titled “A Great Nation’s Birthday.” It 
is a splendid tribute to our Nation and 
its people, and I believe that it should 
receive wide circulation. 

The Star and Herald was founded 
more than 100 years ago, and has been, 
ever since, in continuous publication. 
Throughout its history it has effectively 
served the cause of progress on the 
Isthmus of Panama and other Latin 
American lands, and the solidarity of 
the American states. It has been the 
consistent friend of the United States. 

The editorial closes on a note of faith 
and optimism with respect to our coun- 
try in its dealing with the many grave 
problems now confronting it. Let us 
hope that our policies and deeds, may be 
such as to justify the faith, and to verify 
the prediction, thus so kindly expressed. 

Under leave which has been granted I 
herewith include as a part of these re- 
marks the indicated editorial: 


September 10 


A GREAT Nation’s BIRTHDAY 


“Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people,” is the cornerstone on 
which the national structure of the United 
States is based. It is another way of express- 
ing the doctrine consigned in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of July 4, 1776, that 
the powers of government rest on the con- 
sent of the governed. 

That phrase that has justly contributed to 
the immortality of Abraham Lincoln, and is 
quoted by people of every language as the 
most apt expression of the essence of democ- 
racy, continues to be the guide of the people 
of the United States, and because it has been 
cherished and defended by ali the people, as 
an inalienable right and has been respected, 
it has become a part of the national con- 
science and under its beneficent influence 
the country has grown and has prospered. 

Government by the consent of the gov- 
erned, implies goyernment that shall exercise 
its powers only as a trustee of the people, 
acting in such a way that the benefit it pro- 
duces shall be enjoyed by all the people and 
not only by a privileged minority; and it 
shall impose duties and obligations equally 
upon all, even upon those of its components 
who have been chosen by the governed to 
govern. Observance of this principle has 
contributed to make the United States the 
great world power that it is on this 187th, 
anniversary of its independence; It is a prin- 
ciple that many nations could well afford to 
adopt and to follow the pattern of Its effects 
in the United States as closely as the limita- 
tions of human frailities permit. 

The United States is a great power today. 
There is no question of its preeminent 
leadership in our modern world after only 
187 years of independent life, representative 
of early youth, as the age of nations Is meas- 
ured. And this greatness is, without doubt, 
the result of the combined effort of that 
Nation's united people, and this unity can 
be attributed to the fact that the concept of 
the phrase, “the people” has never been per- 
mitted to mean anything else than all the 
people, without distinctions of class or creed; 
without even the suspicion of a claim that 
there could exist a special class that was 
born to rule, and that from such a class, 
only, could men fit to govern emerge. This 
unity, with the passage of years, has been 
translated into strength, firm and abiding, 
physical and moral strength. 

Other elements, of course, haye contrib- 
uted their share to form the substance of 
the power of this new Nation. It sought 
always to grow within the ample confines of 
its territorial limits after the early and defi- 
nite conditioning of these limits, legally 
and fairly. Other contributing factors in- 
clude the effort always to absorb all worthy 
elements that came to its shores seeking free- 
dom and liberty, whatever their origin. Of 
these, hundreds of thousands, nay millions, 
were welcomed. And that new Nation that 
continued free because it wanted to be free, 
cherished the worthy stranger within its 
gates and strove wisely, encouraging him to 
participate, on a footing of equality, to make 
him, in due course of time, an asset of the 
Nation, in all the benefits created for the 
children of that land, native born or 
adopted. * 

With rare exceptions, these newcomers 
effectively contributed in the measure of 
their strength, with their brain and their 
brawn toward the greatness of the Nation 
that generously received them into a full 
enjoyment of the blessings of liberty and 
freedom, and helped them to forget the 
harshness of the oppressor from whom they 
fled. Naturally and as a matter of course, 
because they were human beings and thus 
exposed to error, some of these newcomers 
proved unassimilable and noxious and sO 
were expelled or eliminated. But these ex- 
ceptions never were allowed to become the 


1964 


standard according to which the others were 


judged. 

The United States is a great power, be- 
cause she was born with the germ of great- 
ness in her vitals, because she was consti- 
tuted on the principle of the equality of all 
men. Those men who founded the Nation, 
despite their initiative and the fact that they 
ran grave risks, did not regard this circum- 
stance as entitling them or their descendants 
to any special privileges or prerogatives that 
would raise them above the level of the peo- 
ple without whose concourse they could have 
done nothing but fret and fume. These men 
frankly and sincerely saw an equal in every 
man united with them, directly or indirectly, 
importantly or in the most humble posts, in 
the great adventure of founding a nation. 
Among those early leaders were men who, 
themselves or their fathers before them, had 
fled from oppression and sought liberty and 
freedom in the wilds of a newly discovered 
land, preferring the frank acknowledgment 
of the brotherhood of man in God, to those 
artificially created concepts of life under the 
constricting and enervating patronage of a 
so-called privileged or ruling caste. 

The greatness of the United States also has 
one of its roots in the conviction of her peo- 
ple that every man in the land is the peer of 
his neighbor; that every man carries within 
him, in his blood, in his flesh, in his muscle, 
in his intellect, in his soul, the germ of 
greatness and that it is his privilege to 
aspire, to delve and to strive to give it ex- 
pression, in the prior assurance of full free- 
dom to profit from his findings. 

The United States has prospered and 
grown strong, because she has eschewed 
those noxious practice that tend to cultur- 
ally advance one sector or class of the com- 
munity, while obstructing or denying the 
enjoyment of the right of equal opportu- 
nities to the other. She advanced rapidly 
along the road of material and spiritual 
progress, because she created an all-prevad- 
ing sense of security that induced the honest 
and industrious man to put forth his best 
effort all the time, confident that he would 
not be denied the enjoyment of the fruits of 
his labor. She grew strong and Increased in 
power, because she stimulated initiative and 
rewarded enterprise and strove to suppress 
those elements which made a daily practice 
of cheating and preying on the simple, 
straightforward man who lived by the sweat 
of his brow. 

This 187th anniversary of independence 
finds the United States in the forefront of 
world leadership, because across the years 
she has been the chosen haven of the world’s 
lovers of freedom, and thus invariably has 
received the best spirits of the world, men 
who have preferred the hardships of a new 
beginning in a faraway land where they 
Were assured liberty and freedom as an in- 
alienable right; where they could live and 
think according to the dictates of their con- 
science, uprightly and righteously, and not 
as the mere instruments of the power to 
crush and destroy. The respect for the 
Tights of man has contributed immensely to 
make the United States the great Nation that 
she is. 

Today that great Republic heads into an- 
Other year, into another 12-month period 
pregnant with possibilities, into another 365- 
day cycle which will be epochal in history. 
Judging from the marvels of its past, cogni- 
Zant of its power in the present, we do not 
hesitate to predict that the pages of history 
that will have been written by the time the 
188th anniversary of independence rolls 
around in 1964, will be glorious pages, im- 
mortal pages, replete with accomplishments 
that will bring new hope not only for the 
children of that great country, but for all 
humanity, everywhere. 

“God Bless America.” 
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Massachusetts Participation in Civil 
Rights Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a copy of a letter sent to various 
Massachusetts newspapers which vividly 
describes the recent civil rights demon- 
stration in Washington. 

I was certainly proud of the excellent 
showing made by residents of the Com- 
monwealth on that historic August 28 
freedom march. 

This article, then, by Leo E. Ander- 
son—a former native of Massachusetts 
who now lives in the District of Colum- 
bia—is a stirring tribute to the role 
played by the delegation from the Com- 
monwealth. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to enclose the full text of the 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It 
appeared in the Pittsfield, Mass., Berk- 
shire Eagle of Saturday, September 7: 

The August 28 freedom march for the re- 
dress of long-standing grievances was na- 
tional in character and had Washington as its 
focal point. With my home State Massa- 
chusetts in mind, I should like to consider 
the historic gathering from the triple aspect 
of: (1) The motto of Massachusetts, (2) the 
Massachusetts representation, (3) the name 
of Massachusetts on the Lincoln Memorial. 

As every loyal Bay Stater should know the 
motto of Massachusetts is “Ense petit pla- 
cidam sub libertate quietem,” the English 
version being "By the sword we seek peace 
but peace under liberty.” This slogan is 
most appropriate, epitomizing the deter- 


“mined effort of the Negro to seek liberty. 


Just as the sword has been superseded by 
more sophisticated weapons, so the sword of 
violence on the 28th was replaced by an or- 
derly demonstration that was, however, no 
less insistent upon liberty. 

When I left the Washington Monument 
grounds for the mile walk to the Lincoln 
Memorial with some 200,000 people, who 
formed a human river flowing down Consti- 
tution Avenue, which at one time had been 
the watercourse of the Chesapeaks and Ohio 
Canal, I fortuitously came upon the Massa- 
chusetts contingent, some 1,500 strong, as it 
wended its dignified way toward the Great 
Emancipator’s shrine. I suddenly experi- 
enced a knitting of souls in a common cause. 
Speechless awe overwhelmed me, coupled 
with a paradoxical mixture of happiness and 
sadness. I was proudly happy to be a part 
of this unified cry, with a northern motif, 
yet sad to think circumstances necessitated 
it. It was a religious, festive, patriotic oc- 
casion, evoking a spine-tingling sensation. 

With the masses gathering about the 
brooding figure of Lincoln. Massachusetts 
assumed a position of even more striking 
importance. As the capstone of the Memo- 
rial, fittingly hovering over the speaker's 
stand, between six huge columns to the 
right and six huge columns to the left, with 
the majestic and pensive seated statue of the 
martyr as a backdrop, loomed in clear, in- 
cisively chiselled letters the name of Massa- 
chusetts. It silently gave testimony that it 
was, and I pray still is, the cradle of inde- 
pendence and liberty. 

As a postscript, two deaths surrounding 
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the great petition were in some way con- 
nected with Massachusetts. William Du- 
Bois, the founder of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, who died in Ghana on the eve of the 
march, was born in Great Barrington, Mass, 
And the only casualty of the demonstration 
was Charles Schreiber, a New Yorker, who 
was stricken during the ceremonies, He also 
was born in Massachusetts. 

May President Kennedy, who likewise hails 
from Massachusetts be instrumental in see- 
ing that proper civil rights legislation is en- 
acted forthwith. 

Sincerely, 


LEO E. ANDERSON. 


No Place To Hide 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I am pleased to 
submit for the Record the text of a 
speech delivered in August by the Hon- 
orable John Davis Lodge, president of 
Junior Achievement, Inc., at the 20th 
Annual Junior Achievers Conference in 
Bloomington, Ind. Junior Achievement 
organizes, encourages and trains young 
people in the finest traditions of the free 
enterprise system. Across the country, 
young people who participate in it are 
thoroughly prepared both to enjoy the 
benefits of our free society and to make 
the maximum contribution to it. This 
group is further privileged by having 
John Lodge for its national president. 

Mr. Lodge, a predecessor of mine in 
this seat, later Governor of Connecticut 
and then a most distinguished Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, is a keen and experienced 
observer of world affairs. I know his 
words will be of interest to Members of 
Congress: 


No Prace To HDE 


(By Hon. John Davis Lodge, president of 
Junior Achievement, Inc.) 

We have gathered to celebrate the moral 
values which cluster around the free enter- 
prise system. We meet to rededicate our- 
selves to the initiative, the competition, the 
incentives which are implicit in our private 
property economy. We assemble here, in 
these attractive surroundings, to enjoy the 
comforting warmth of a beautiful Indiana 
summer and of Hoosier hospitality and to 
strengthen ourselyes for the battle which 
must constantly be fought if the future of 
our young people is to remain, in fact, un- 
limited. 


That future is threatened; but it is also 
pregnant with opportunity. Our Nation and 
the entire non-Communist world are men- 
aced by Russian, Communist, imperialist ag- 
gression. The test ban treaty has done noth- 
ing to halt the relentless Communist on- 
slaught. The 1 billion people enslaved by 
communism since the end of World War II, 
Hnve been conquered not by nuclear warfare 
nor by the contagion of the Communist ide- 
ology, but by economic penetration, by guer- 
rila warfare, by the infiltration of infant 
democracies, by bribery and blackmail, by 
corruption and by every manner of deceit, by 
internal pressure and external force. Let us 
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hope that the test ban treaty, to which 
neither France nor Communist China have 
adhered, will in fact produce a relaxation of 
tension and constitute a first step toward 
a more dependable peace. In the meantime, 
however, Khrushchev’s cold war activities re- 
main unchanged, As former Vice President 
Nixon said a few days ago in commenting on 
the test ban treaty: “Subversion, espionage, 
and support of Communist fronts * * * are 
still his main goals.” Nixon continued: “I 
think Khrushchev is doing what he is doing 
because he wants to get some recognition of 
the Soviet Union's control of Eastern Eu- 
rope.” 

By weakening ourselves in the area of 
nuclear power in which we have been pre- 
dominant, we may reduce whatever danger 
there has been of a Russian nuclear attack, 
but we have not weakened Russian and Red 
Chinese capacity and determination to press 
forward in that twilight zone of action 
where all their advances have been made. 
Indeed our Communist self-styled enemies 
have been so successful by cold war methods 
that it is unthinkable that they would risk 
the unacceptable damage of nuclear retalla- 
tion by using Cuba as a base for nuclear 
attack. In fact, Cuba is now a stronghold 
for spreading the Communist poison in 
South America by nonnuclear means. 

It may be that we shall now have the 
spirit of Moscow just as we had the spirit 
of Geneva and the spirit of Camp David. Yet 
people are still being killed along the Berlin 
wall, in South Vietnam, in Korea and here 
and there in Africa and in South America, 
British Guiana is on the verge of becoming 
a Communist satellite and the French and 
Belgian Congos seethe with unrest. In spite 
of their reported quarrels, Khrushchey and 
Mao Tse-tung still move forward on & con- 
current front. Their basic disagreement is 
on the question of how—not whether—to 
bury us. 

I fear that while we cheer over the test 
ban treaty and jeer at anyone who expresses 
reservations, the facts prove beyond per- 
adventure of doubt that the Communist 
determination to destroy us remains, that 
peaceful coexistence is still surrender on an 
installment plan, and that setting up a 
kind of shadow shield against Russian nu- 
clear attack does not protect us from Com- 
munist aggression. We cannot take even 
cold comfort from our ability to fight the 
cold war. While we rejoice in the test ban 
treaty, the Russians tighten their hold in 
Hungary, in Poland and in East Germany; 
while we proclaim that the Moscow meeting 
is a historic, step in the cause of peace, 
Castro is spreading his tenacles in Haiti, in 
Venezuela, in Peru and in Brazil; while we 
comfort ourselves with the struggle between 
Russia and Red China, the Red Chinese and 
their satellites attack in Laos, in Korea, in 
South Vietnam and Quemoy; they have 
launched a new attack in India and they 
are pressing forward in Tibet. 

Although, as Walter Lippmann says, the 
test ban treaty will not necessarily lead to 
growing East-West confidence and reduced 
tensions, it is very likely to lead us to let 
down our guard as we hope for the best ina 
jungle world. X 

Former President Eisenhower understands 
the Communist threat. He said: “But what 
makes the Soviet threat unique in history is 
its all inclusiveness. Every human activity 
is pressed into service as a weapon of expan- 
sion. Trade, economic development, military 
power, arts, science, education, the whole 
world of ideas—all are harnessed to the same 
chariot of expansion. The Soviets are, in 
short, waging total cold war.” 

The Communist threat is economic. As 
long ago as 1956 Allen Dulles, then Director 
of CIA, stated that Russian production of 
machine tools probably was greater than that 
of the United States. As Frank R. Barnett, 
vice president and director of research, Rich- 
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ardson Foundation, Inc., said: “Machine 
tools, rather than consumer goods, are the 
index to growth rate and national power.” 

The Russian oil surplus is 500,000 barrels a 
day. ‘They are planning to cripple British, 
Dutch, and American oil companies by un- 
derselling them in the Common Market. The 
Russian export drive may create great friction 
inside the Western alliance which is a bul- 
wark against the expansionist alms of the 
Russian Communist dictatorship. 

The Communist threat is economic in an- 
other way, Khrushchey's promise to “bury” 
us means not only economic warfare of the 
kind I have just mentioned, it means at- 
tempts to destroy the American private prop- 
erty, profit and loss economic system. For 
our enemies know that this is our greatest 
source of strength. They know that our pro- 
ductiveness is an indispensable element in 
our national power. They realize that our 
industries provided the sinews of our mili- 
tary might during World Wars I and II. 

Although many Americans, some of them 
in high places, seem to have lost confidence 
in the American business system, our ene- 
mies know that American business has pro- 
duced 8 times the railroads of the Soviet 
Union, 18 times the highways, 50 times the 
cars, and 4 times the consumer goods of 
every kind, The affluence of our society is 
what our friends and our enemies would 
like to achieve. Our progress, especially 
since the beginning of the century, has been 
staggering. Thus, as the year 1900 rolled 
around, pay averaged 19 cents an hour, the 
work week was 72 hours not 40 hours and 
one family in five owned its own house. 
Today, three families out of five do. 

The campaign against business in America 
ig moving subtly and steadily. Its victory 
would be a victory for our Communist ene- 
mies. The survival of business, the survival 
of freedom, our survival as an independent 
nation are at stake. 

This is where Junior Achievement comes 
in. The advantages of our American free 
enterprise system have been demonstrated 
over and over again both in peace and in 
war. You Junior Achievers have had occa- 
sion to appreciate the values of a free econ- 
omy. 
of running a private business, of taking 
risks. You know what the profit and loss 
system means. You know that, while loss 
is regrettable, profit is not evil as some peo- 
ple depict it. It ls not an adventitious wind- 
fall. Profit is payment for the use of money, 
of tools of production. You have exper- 
lenced the wonderful sense of fulfillment 
which comes from business success. You 
know, because you have been through the 
process of learning by doing, that freedoms 
and responsibilities are indeed inseparable 
and that as the State assumes the respon- 
sibility of controlling your business, you lose 
the freedom to run it yourselves. You know 
that our other freedoms such as freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion, and freedom from 
search and seizure will be threatened if we 
should no longer have the freedom to own 
and to manage businesses. Human rights 
depend on property rights. a 

What is the principal reason why we Amer- 
icans, with only 6 percent of the world’s 
population produce and consume 40 percent 
of the world's goods? Natural resources, 
climate, skilled workers—good leaders? Cer- 
tainly. Yet the main reason is the desire 
and ability of our people to assume re- 
sponsibility, Unless our citizens—you— 
retain your sense of responsibility, our future 
will not be unlimited. Indeed it will be 
limited by the responsibilities which Goy- 
ernment assumes. 

It is important for you delegates to the 
National Junior Achievers Conference to 
realize that you, more than any other group, 
have, at this trembling hour of destiny, a 
responsibility of leadership. During the past 
few years, the clamor for protection and se- 


You have had the exciting experience ` 
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curity has been rising. As Smythe Gambrell, 
of Atlanta, Ga., former president of the 
American Bar Association, said in a remark- 
able address, “Afraid they may be found 
wanting, some would choose not to be tried 
at all. If our people lack confidence in their 
power to cope with the problems which face 
them said Smythe Gambrell, what reason 
have we to suppose that they will somehow 
find the infinitely greater wisdom required 
to choose a leadership who will do the job 
and that we are still free so long as we elect 
our keepers * These voices of despair 
tell us that * * our opportunities and as- 
pirations will all be realized without the 
pain of effort or the risk of failure if we will 
only submit our lives and our destinies to 
the ministrations of some all-wise paternal- 
ism.” 

You young people know from recent ex- 
periences as Junior Achievers that this is 
not so. It is a tired threadbare canard 
launched by those who do not understand 
the genius of America. It is propagated by 
people of perverted intellect and insufficient 
vitality who mistake their own frustrations 
and failures for the failures and frustrations 
of the American economy. It is a doctrine 
advanced by people of little faith in America, 
by those who have a lust for power and by 
those who seek to compensate for their own 
inadequacies by penalizing others. This sort 
of paternalism is at the heart of socialism. 
By diminishing American military might, by 
reducing American industrial power, by 
crushing the natural dynamism of the Amer- 
ican people, it plays into the hands of our 
Communist enemies, 

You, who are involved in the work of 
Junior Achievement, know that. protecting 
people from the risk of failure inevitably 
deprives them of the opportunity to succeed. 
As Smythe Gambrell says, “To be freed from 
anxiety, mischance or error is equally to be 
freed from all possibility of growth and 
achievement." Achievement then is the 
crucial word. “Through the rhetoric of 
security, the meaning of freedom is being 
shifted in subtle ways from freedom to do as 
we choose to freedom from the necessities 
of choice.” You Junior Achievers have ex- 
perienced. the exhilarating challenge 
choice. I am confident that you will not 
barter it for a security in which the Goy- 
ernment is the master rather than the ser- 
vant of the people. Alexander Hamilton 
said, “Power over a man’s subsistence is 
power over his will.” 

You delegates have a great responsibility 
toward the younger people in your genera- 
tion. Democracy means leadership. You 
must set an example and impose the dis- 
ciplines of freedom on yourselves in order 
that disciplines should not be imposed on 
you by others at the expense of freedom. 
Youth can help youth. Those who are 
younger than you achievers will look to you 
for guidance and example. My wife comes 
from a family of eight. She tells of how the 
older ones brought up the younger ones by 
discipline and example. These disciplines 
develop character and provide you with the 
strength to do things which you may well 
regard as boring and unimportant, but which 
help to prepare you for the difficulties and 
dangers of life. Both good and bad habits 
take time to produce their fruit, The habits 
you. develop now will govern your actions 
when you are older. / 

My wife and I told our daughters when 
they were in their teens, “If we give you a 
new car, the one you dream of having, surely 
you will want to keep it in good condition 
and have it last as long as possible. There- 
fore, you should follow certain rules: Do not 
speed for the first 100 miles; check the car 
every thousand miles; and so forth; then you 
will keep the car running well and looking 
new for a long time. But If you race the 
motor and generally neglect the proper care 
of the car, you will have it in the repair shop 
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most of the time. 
money.“ 

So it is with your personal habits. If you 
impose disciplines on yourself you will de- 
velop sturdy bodies and well-trained minds. 
You will have the self-control which goes 
with success. You will be laying the founda- 
tion for a healthy, successful, and happy life. 
You will be able to discharge the responsi- 
bilities of freedom. You will help to defeat 
the enemies of freedom. 

A recent survey of high school seniors 
revealed that 60 percent of them did not 
believe that profits were needed for the sur- 
vival of the free enterprise system; that 76 
percent believe that most gains from new 
machinery go to the owners of the business; 
that 82 percent believe that there is really no 
competition in business, and that 53 percent, 
or more than half of those seniors, favor Gov- 
ernment ownership or control of steel, coal, 
and the utilities. This is truly alarming. 
Something is happening to our moral fiber. 

Another poll reveals that in the seventh 
grade of a junior high school, 92 percent 
think that the Federal Government should 
get into the business of guaranteeing jobs 
for everyone. Incidentally, the more con- 
servative adult answer is only 67 percent. 
Sixty-three percent of the seventh graders 
thought that the Federal Government should 
get into the business of controlling company 
profits and 63 percent thought that the 
“owners get too much of the money that 
companies make compared with the em- 
ployees.” 

A group of high school senlors estimated 
that the average company profit is 50 percent, 
that the average company investment per 
worker is $81, and that the average return 
to stockholders is 24 percent. Such ignor- 
ance is dangerous. It constitutes a signifi- 
cant part of the challenge. 

You Junior Achievers and thousands of 
others aré producing, merchandising, and 
financing your own products. You know 
that the American free enterprise system has 
produced the most widely distributed and 
the highest standard of living of any country 
in all recorded history, 

Your obligation as citizens is not simply 
to go through the motions of how to operate 
a business. You have an obligation to un- 
derstand the deeper significance of what you 
have been doing. What does it all mean in 
terms of your personal future and for the 
future of our country, the future of freedom 
on which your future depends? You must 
talk it up at school, at college, tell your 
friends and classmates about our American 
economic system, explain to them what the 
word “profit” really means, what capital 
equipment is, how we in America have pro- 
duced the tools of production without which 
we would not now enjoy a predominant po- 
sition in the world. 

Let us then give a dramatic demonstration, 
for all the world to see, that America is still 
“the land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” Let us sound s clarion call for the 
opportunities and the responsibilities of free- 
dom. Let us refresh our patriotism. Let us 
renew our love of America. Let us meet the 
challenge of our time and generation. 

While retaining “a decent respect for the 
opinions of mankind,” we must not be 
afraid of controversy. We must not try to 
avoid the struggle. There is no safe place 
to hide either at home or abroad. Trading 
power for popularity will lose us both. The 
foreign policy of a great nation should be 
measured not by our fears but our enlight- 
ened self-interest. When freedom is extin- 
guished in Budapest it is threatened in 
Bloomington. Ind. When American strength 
is reduced, when American purpose falters, 
our Communist enemies rejoice and our 
friends and allles are disheartened. 

We should not adjust our national objec- 
tives to the random winds of pressure and 
opinion. Broadmindedness does not mean 


This will cost time and 
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tolerance of corruption, vulgarity, and of the 
obscene brutalities of our Communist ene- 
mies. We must match their implacable 
drive to destroy us with an unflagging de- 
termination to preserve for future genera- 
tions the right of each individual to seek 
his own salyation. The concept of man’s 
individual destiny lies at the heart of the 
world’s great religions and provides the basis 
of our political beliefs. It is the essence 
of the free enterprise system. 

Let us then, in the words of George Wash- 
ington, the founder of our country, “Raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest 
may repair. There isa tide in the affairs of 
men which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the tide; it 
is well past the flood; the rest, with God's 
help, is up to us. 


Members of Congress Who Oppose Bra- 
cero Extension Should Take a Look 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks, I call the attention of my col- 


leagues in the Congress to an excellent 

editorial entitled “Those Members of 

Congress Who Oppose Bracero Exten- 

sion Should Take A Look,” which ap- 
in a recent edition of the Bend 

(Oreg.) Bulletin: 

THOSE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS WHO OPPOSE 

BRACERO EXTENSION SHOULD TAKE A LOOK 


The U.S. Congress has had under consid- 
eration, in various legal forms, the questioh 
of whether or not to’ extend the bracero 
program, started during World War II and 
an important source of farm labor in cer- 
tain crops ever since. Extension of the pro- 
gram, by which farm laborers are imported 
from Mexico during crop seasons, has be- 
come a matter of considerable controversy. 
American labor organizations, and various 
church and welfare groups, opposed its ex- 
tension. It generally is favored by residents 
and members of Congress from Western and 
Southwestern farm areas. Among oppon- 
ents of the extension is Senator MAURINE B. 
Nevupencrr of Oregon, as reported by the 
Bulletin’s Washington bureau. 

Opponents generally fall back on several 
well-defined arguments. The only one 
which has made much of an impression 
upon the citizen not involved in the con- 
troversy goes something like this: This Na- 
tion has a lot of unemployment. Farm jobs 
should go first to unemployed citizens. 
There are plenty of these to handle the job. 
Therefore the bracero program is not neces- 


Over-the weekend the editor.of the Bulle- 
tin spent some time with a medium-scale 
California farmer who has hired both cit- 
izen and bracero laborers in the harvesting 
of perishable crops for about 50 years. The 
question of the extension was one of several 
under discussion. The results of that dis- 
cussion have mofe firmly fixed the opinion 
that the extension fs a good thing for every- 
one concerned. 


The braceros, Mexican nationals all, need. 


the work. Most of them come from areas in 
Mexico in which technological agricultural 
unemployment is high. Their short time in 
this country, at wages considerably higher 


families, as well try. 

The VV 
braceros and citizen labor. The braceros do 
not work for slave wages, as some would have 
us belleve, at least in the California areas, 
or those in Oregon where they are used. 
They are paid the same wages as any other 
employee on the same job. Much of the 
work is paid on a piecework basis, and earn- 
ings of over $25 per day are not uncommon 
among able workers. 

Our farmer friend, feeling the bracero pro- 
gram was on the way out, used citizen labor 
during the 1962 season. This year he went 
back to Mexican nationals. Citizen labor, 
unfamiliar with the work, earned too little 
to make the jobs attractive. Their income 
was down, and his costs were up. 
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crops, is a young man's game. 
energy, and skill. Those Americans who used 
to follow the crops, working their way north 
from California's Imperial Valley until they 
reached local area potato harvests in the 
fall, have about disappeared from the scene. 
Over the years their personal and economic 


situations have improved. Someone just off 


the streets, or fresh from a factory job, is 


not an adequate replacement. 


Those Members of Congress who oppose 
the extension of the bracero program could 
do themseves and their country a favor if 
they would take a tong look at the program, 
as it works in the field, It would give them 
a fresh insight of the problems, on both 
sides, if they could pick up a bucket and & 


most certainly find that unemployed urban- 
dwelling Americans cannot provide satisfac- 
tory replacements for the braceros. 


Reacting To Please Reds: Liberals 


Seek Arms Cuts 


“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following: 
From the San oy ge Union, Aug. 31, 
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REACTING To PLEASE REDS—LIBERALS SEEK 
Arms CUTS 


A campaign to reduce military expendi- 
tures, now that the Communists have signed 
a partial nuclear test ban treaty, is under- 
way among liberals. 

The favorite attack is on our alleged “over- 
ill” capacity in nuclear weapons. Accord- 
ing to liberal argument, the United States 
has enough nuclear weapons to destroy the 
Soviet Union many times over. Sorhe even 
say 1,000 times. They demand a halt in pro- 
duction. 

This capacity is measured against the 
number of cities conceived by them as tar- 
gets, and against population. But these are 
not the true measures of nuclear capacity. 
The United States must have enough nuclear 
power, not primarily to destroy cities, but to 
take out every opposing nuclear weapon, 
every missile, no matter where it might be 
hidden or how deep it might be buried or 
protected, and every airfield and every 
bomber. 
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The United States must be able to do this 
even after receiving a devastating surprise 
blow from the enemy on our own missile 
sites and nuclear capacity. We must always 
haye enough left to assure our survival and 
eventual victory. 

The number of bombs must be measured 
against what has to be done, not against 
the number of megatons needed to snuff out 
a certain number of lives in a Russian city. 

Testimony given at the Senate hearings 
on the treaty indicate the United States does 
not intend to halt development of nuclear 
weapons. But, as a matter of fact, there have 
been no real developments in the last sev- 
eral years—or of any new weapons systems. 

The freezing of our military and nuclear 
position, if it is done, would be extremely 


dangerous. Wars always are fought with 


weapons in being—and most certainly a nu- 
clear exchange would be done with bombs 
on hand, no matter how inferior they might 
be. 

The changing military policies of the 
United States is convincing Europe, and par- 
ticularly France and West Germany, that 
this country is retreating to a concept of a 
“Fortress America.” 

We are phasing out our strategic bombing 
force, closing air bases in Europe and else- 
where, removing missiles from Turkey, Italy, 
and even England, and pulling our nuclear 
power back toward the American Continent. 

This, combined with the administration's 
eagerness to accept a partial test ban treaty, 
has given rise to a fear that we would use 
nuclear power only in the case of a direct 
attack on the United States, 


Thus, while the treaty technically might ` 


not interfere with further development of 
nuclear weapons, and even in this the ex- 
perts disagree, our actions are being interpre- 
ted as one of military disengagement. 

We declare our purpose in defending Eu- 
rope but erode European confidence in our 
real willingness to do so, at the moment of 
trial 


Thus the Western military alliance is be- 


ing weakened. Communist Russia seems 
more pleased than ever with the way things 
are going. 


Immigration and Naturalization Program 
of Order Sons of Italy in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, last 
month the Order Sons of Italy in 
America held their 28th biennial conven- 
tion in Cleveland, Ohio. During the 
course of the proceedings, the conven- 
tion adopted an immigration program 
and report: I ask unanimous consent 
that this resolution and the report be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

Mr. President, the Order Sons of Italy 
in America has for years been active in 
presenting comprehensive and construc- 
tive proposals with respect to our immi- 
gration program. The program set 
forth by the 28th biennial convention 
deserves the consideration of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

Mr. President, I am also pleased to 
announce that the order chose Balti- 
more, Md., for its 29th biennial conven- 
tion to be held in August of 1965. I ex- 
tend my best wishes to the Grand Lodge 
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of Maryland and the Maryland officials 
who were instrumental in bringing this 
convention to our State. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION ON IMMIGRATION AND 
NATURALIZATION 


(Resolution by the 28th biennial convention, 
Supreme Lodge of the Order Sons of Italy 
in America, Aug. 23, 1963, Cleveland, 
Ohio) 

1, Amendment of the National Origins 
Quota System and in its place to submit a 
more fair and humanitarian immigration 
policy based upon judgment of the individ- 
ual merit of each applicant for admission 
and citizenship. 

2. To adopt the 1960 in lieu of the 1920 
census to establish quotas. 

3. To abolish mortgages on quotas and to 
reallocate unused quotas to countries having 
oversubscribed quotas. 

4. To grant more favorable preferences to 
relatives of U.S. citizens. 

5. To equalize citizenship between native- 
born and naturalized citizens. 

6. To humanize the harsh provisions of 
the present immigration law relative to ad- 
mission, exclusion and deportation of aliens. 

7. To revise and extend the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953 so as to provide for the ad- 
mission of a fair share of the world’s refu- 
gees. 

Convention Immigration Committee: 
Samuel A. Culotta, chairman, Maryland; 
Ernest L. Biagi, Pennsylvania; Renzo Ab- 
bondandolo, Florida: Antonio Salerno, Cali- 
fornia; Andrew Torregrossa, Ohio; Edith L. 
D'Orazio, Massachusetts; Cav. Luigi Scala, 
Rhode Island; Frank Teodosio, Ohio; Jose- 
phine Battaglini, New Jersey. 


REPORT OF THE IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZA- 
TION COMMITTEE OF THE SUPREME COUNCIL, 
ORDER SONS OF ITALY IN AMERICA, AUGUST 19, 
1963 


On October 2, 1961, our supreme vener- 
able, John Ottaviano, Jr., appointed the fol- 
lowing members to this committee: Samuel 
A. Culotta, Maryland, chairman; Ernest 
Biagi, Pennsylvania; Ubaldo Marino, New 
York: Paul D’Agostino, Massachusetts; An- 
thony DeLallo, Connecticut. 

We were charged with seeking improve- 
me in the immigration laws as stated in a 
resolution adopted at the 27th biennial con- 
vention on August 17, 1961, at Washington, 
D.C., as follows: 

Amendment of the national origins sys- 
tem and in its place to submit a more fair 
and humanitarian immigration policy based 
upon judgment of the individual merit of 
each applicant for admission and citizen- 
ship. 

To adopt the 1960 in lieu of the 1920 cen- 
sus to establish quotas. 

To abolish mortgages on quotas and to re- 


allocate unused quotas to countries having - 


overri-bscribed quotas. 

To grant more favorable preferences to 
relatives of US. citizens. 

To equalize citizenship between native- 
born and naturalized citizens. 

. To humanize the harsh provisions of the 
present immigration laws relative to admis- 
sion, exclusion, and deportation of aliens. 

To revise and extend the Act of 

1953 and the Alien Orphans Act of 1957. 

Our seven-point program in essence was 
adopted with the founding of the order in 
1905; we have been working to implement 
this program ever since. With each Con- 
gress and each President we have made some 
progress, although at times in various posi- 
tions of the immigration laws the forces of 


reaction and isolationism have had a measure 


of success. 

Since our supreme convention of August 
1961 two immigration bills have passed Con- 
gress and signed into law by the President, 
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namely, Public Law 87-301, and Public Law 
87-885. 

Public Law 87-301, approved on September 
26, 1961, provided for the following changes: 

The issuance of special nonquota immi- 
grant visas to certain eligible orphans 
adopted or to be adopted by U.S. citizens, 
in addition, this provision was made a per- 
manent law. 

Laws governing the exclusion and deporta- 
tion of aliens and naturalized citizens were 
strengthened to meet the need for expedi- 
tion, orderly venue, and avoidance of repeti- 
tious court proceedings. 

Removal from visa applications of any 
reference to the designation of the race and 
ethnic classification of the applicant. 

Adjustment of certain immigration quotas 
which will be necessitated upon the emer- 
gence of new independent nations from the 
Western Hempishere and Asia. 

Strengthen provisions with respect to ex- 
clusion from entry of aliens who have en- 
tered into fraudulent marriages for the pur- 
pose of evading the law. 

Modifying the provisions of existing law 
relating to the exclusion of aliens who are 
afflicted with tuberculosis, leprosy, and other 


. contagious disease. 


Made permanent the granting of waivers 
of the tubercular ground of exclusion in 
cases of certain relatives of citizens and 
resident aliens. 

Made permanent provisions relating to the 
waiver of grounds of admissibility and de- 
portability in the cases of certain close rela- 
tives of citizens and lawfully resident aliens 
involving convictions for minor criminal 
offenses and fraudulent misrepresentations 
in connection with visa or admission appli- 
cations. 

Restored to the immigration law that 
illegality in the procurement of naturaliza- 
tion is a ground for revocation of citizenship. 

Extends to the spouse or child of a citizen 
spouse or parent the benefits of the law to 
citizens that go abroad for retirement, under 
certain conditions, so as not to lose their 
nationality by residence in a foreign state. 

Grants nonquota status to certain rela- 
tives of citizens and lawful residents who 
were beneficiaries of approved petitions filed 
in their behalf with the Attorney General 
prior to July 1, 1961. This provision will 
allow approximately 18,000 immigrants to be 
reunited with their familles in the United 
States. It appears that about 9,000 immi- 
grants of this number will come from Italy. 

Public Law 87—885, approved October 24, 
1962, made the following changes in the 
immigration law: 

Provided nonquota status for fourth pref- 
erence quota immigrants tered on a 
consular waiting list under a priority, date 
earlier than March 31, 1954. (Brothers, sis- 
ters, married sons or daughters of US, citl- 
zens, and their accompanying spouses and 
children.) 

Provide nonquota status for certain first 
preference quota immigrants who are charge- 
able to oversubscribed quotas and in whose 
behalf first preference petitions were filed 
with the Attorney General prior to April 1, 
1962. (Skilled specialists and their 9 
and children.) 

Provide for the creation of a record of law- 
ful admission for permanent residence in the 
cases of certain aliens who entered the 
United States prior to December 24, 1952. 
(Prior hereto the date was June 28, 1940.) 

On June 28, 1962, the President approved 
Public Law 87-510 titled Migration and Ref- 
ugee Assistance Act of 1962. This bill pro- 
vided for continuing U.S. membership in and 
contributions to the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration and for contri- 
butions to the ice of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees. The bill 
also gave general authorization for programs 
to assist refugees, escapees, and other persons 
who the President may feel should be helped 
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in the best interest of this country. Pri- 
marily, this law was designed to help Cuban 
refugees and to continue our participation 
in international migration and refugee pro- 
grams. It was not a broad program, such 
as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, which we 
advocate in our seven-point program. Pres- 
ently, the United States can only act, 
through the President, under the emergency 
powers of the 1952 immigration act, to allow 
refugees to come to our shores. Under this 
power, refugees are admitted on “parole” 
outside of the quotns, however, they cannot 
become citizens unless Congress passes a law. 
A recent report estimated that there are ap- 
proximately 13 million refugees throughout 
the free world. Certain congressional 
leaders have sponsored bills calling for ad- 
mission of 50,000 refugecs to this country. 

During 1963, congressional leadership in 
the field of immigration was sparked by the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan, PHILIP 
A. Hart, who introduced S. 747, with 36 co- 
sponsors; and, Representative EMANUEL 
CELLER, New York, introducing H.R. 3926. 
The pro and con of both of these progressive 
bills were published in OSIA News. We com- 
mend these two gentlemen for their inter- 
est and initiative. 

Senator James O. EAaAsTLAND, chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, scheduled hearings on S. 747 
for June 26, 1963. However, these hearings 
were subsequently postponed because of the 
major hearings on civil rights. This com- 
mittee submitted our seven-point program to 
Senator EastTLAND for the record. Moreover, 
we stated our support for S. 747 and closed 
our statement with the following paragraph: 

“The order consists of over 100,000 mem- 
bers and Is organized in 40 States. Since 
the founding of the order in 1905, we have 
consistently championed the principles of 
fairness, merit, nondiscrimination and mo- 
rality in our immigration laws. All of which 
we further believe is consistent with 
strengthening the United States. Senator 
Hart's bill leads in this direction, the re- 
forms he advocates are long overdue.” 

On July 23, 1963, the President released his 
long-awaited message on immigration. A 
few of the highlights follow: 

“The use of a national origins system is 
without basis in either logic or reason. It 
neither satisfies a national need nor accom- 
plishes an international purpose. * * * It 
discriminates among applicants for admis- 
sion into the United States on the basis of 
accident of birth.” 

“While American citizens wait for years 
for their relatives to receive a quota, ap- 
proximately 60,000 quota numbers are 
wasted each year. * * * I recommend that 
this deficiency in the law be corrected.” 

“The measures I haye recommended will 
help eliminate discrimination between 
peoples and nations on a basis that is unre- 
lated to any contribution that immigrants 
can have and is inconsistent with our tra- 
ditions of welcome. Our investment in new 
citizens has always been a valuable source 
of our strength.” 

We of course support the President and 
urge approval of his recommendations that 
are contained in new bills introduced by 
Senator Hart and Representative CELLER. 
However, there are responsible leaders in the 
immigration field who feel that an all or 
nothing attack against the national origins 
system will result in no immigration ‘legisla- 
tion for a long time into the future. Hence, 
working against many worthy proposals call- 
ing for the re-unification of families separ- 
ated through no fault of their own. Others 
feel more immediate fairness in apportion- 
ment of quotas can be accomplished by 
working within the national origins system 
by amehding the immigration law to submit 
the 1960 census instead of the 1920 census 
to determine national origins of our popula- 
tion. Senator Javrrs introduced a bill on 
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July 2, 1963 calling for a program identical 
with our 7 Point Program, except. for out- 
right elimination of the national origins 
system. However, he long has been in the 
forefront of urging elimination of this in- 
famous system. This would indicate that 
his long years of service in the Senate, as 
well as his colleagues who joined with him, 
told him his bill would encounter the hos- 
tility of a large block of Senators who are 
for the system. 

Representative Rem of New York on Aug- 
ust 8, 1963 introduced a bill in the House 
with these comments: 

“Mr, Speaker, there is a clear and press- 
ing need for an immigration bill represent- 
ing a carefully thought-out approach of 
thorough and workable reform to our dis- 
criminatory immigration law * * * pending 
the development of such a bipartisan bill 
there is an urgency to make uniting of fami- 
lies a present reality. 

“The current cutoff date for nonquota 
status in preferences 2 and 3 is July 1, 1961, 
while in preference 4 it is March 31, 1954. 
Thus the parents and unmarried children of 
U.S. citizens, if registered prior to July 1, 
1961, are being admitted, while brothers and 
sisters of the same family are denied ‘entry 
if registered any time after March 31, 1954, 

“I propose to extend the cutoff date for 
nonquotas status in preference 4 from March 
31, 1954 to January 1, 1958. 

“Mr. Speaker, there is clearly a compelling 
need to reunite these families. I can see no 
reason for these unfortunate people to await 
the lengthly deliberations accompanying a 
complete overhaul of our immigration law.” 
Senator Hart, who introduced S. 747 and 
the President's administration bill, made the 
following statement: 

“The President's proposal today moves us 
many strides toward our goals, and its ap- 
proach represents the most advanced pro- 
posal on this subject placed before the Con- 
gress by any Chief Executive. It will have 
my support and I hope all who previously 
had joined with me in sponsoring S. 747 will 
support it. With these two sound bills be- 
fore the Congress, we move to the stage where 
the decision now belongs to the Congress. 
Let us get on with this job.” 

(Committee note: The Senator makes ref- 
erence to “two sound bills” indicating the 
emphasis on the National Origins Quota Sys- 
tem by the President and the otherwise 
broader and more comprehensive bill S. 747. 
The same can be sald for Senator Javrrs“ 
bill introduced on July 2, 1963.) 

Judge Juvenal Marchisio, national chair- 
man of the American Committee ọn Italian 
Migration, was quoted by the New York 
Times, as follows: 

All Americans shold support President 
Kennedy's immigration bill. * While 
these changes will not solve the problem of 
most of the thousands of close relatives of 
US. citizens now waiting in Italy and other 
countries to rejoin their families in America 
they will bring American principles of justice 
and equality to our immigration laws.’ 

“Judge Marchisio, noted that special leg- 
islation will be required to permit the reuni- 
fication of all these families.” 

The chairman of this committee was re- 
quested by the Supreme Venerable, John 
Ottaviano, Jr., to attend as an observer the 
Third National Symposium of the American 
Committee on Italian Migration (ACIM) held 
on June 10 and 11, 1963, at the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. The chairman, 
Samiuel A. Culotta, was very much impressed 
with the organization and presentation of 
this unusual symposium conducted by 
ACIM, which is associated with the National 
Catholic Resettlement Council. Delegates 
from 27 States came to Washington to make 
a case and manifest support in immigration. 
These interested Italian-Americans in the 
cause of immigration reform are to be com- 
mended for their zeal and devotion. It was 
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interesting to note the unusual number of 
the Catholic clergy who attended, lead by 
Most Rev. Edward E. Swanstrom, Auxtl- 
lary Bishop of New. York, and Most Rev. 
Philip M. Hannan, Auxillary Bishop of 
Washington, D.C., Leaders of Congress, such 
as Senators Javirs, Harr, and KEATING, ad- 
dressed the symposium. Moreover, many 
others were in attendance during the discus- 
sions and dinners. High Government. offi- 
cials from the State Department, Immigra- 
tlon Service, and the Department of Labor 
addressed the meetings and dinners on the 
subject of immigration.. The climax of the 
symposium took place on the morning of 
June 11 when we met with President. John 
F, Kennedy, on which occasion, he chose to 
announce his plans to send to Congress his 
immigration proposals within a few weeks. 
As is well known, prior to this moment the 
President had remained silent on the sub- 
ject of immigration. Hence, this acknowl- 
edgement of ACIM as the forum for his 


statement on immigration marked the sym- 


posium with success and national recogni- 
tion. A deserved tribute to the energetic 
leadership of Judge Marchisio and the zeal 
for immigration reform of Rey. Caesar Don- 
anzan, P.S.S.C., executive secretary of ACIM. 
That same evening we were received and en- 
tertained at a buffet dinner by the Italian 
Ambassador and Mrs. Sergio Fenoaltea. The 
Ambassador appreciation for the 
work of ACIM and Marchisio 
and Father Donanzan for leadership in ACIM, 
and, especially the delegates for their support 
and interest in furthering American-Italian 
friendship. One comment that the Ambas- 
sador made took me by surprise, namely, 
that because of Common Market demands, 
Italy is no longer in the position of encour- 
aging the migration of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers, however, based on humani- 
tarian motives, Italy does support migration 
for the reunification of families. 

The um Was a great success and 
served its purpose, that is to shake up the 
apathy and stimulate action by the Congress 
and the President for immigration reform. 


The 28th Biennial Convention commencing 
on August 21, 1963, at Cleveland, Ohio, will 
have the opportunity to reevaluate the anope 
and participation of the Order in 
tion reform. Indeed the consideration of the 
Convention is timely, since the Congress and 
the executive branch are about to embark 
into a period, during the next 6 years, when 
we as a nation will not have to be ashamed 
of our discriminatory unhumanitarian im- 
migration laws. The future appears promis- 
ing; America is maturing and becoming a 
confident leader of the free world. 


SAMUEL A. CuLorra, 
Chairman, Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, Order Sons of Italy in America, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Alliance for Progress in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent vote in the House on the Foreign 
Assistance Act authorization has dealt 
a severe blow to the momentum built up 
over the last 2 years in the Alliance for 
Progress against communism in Latin 
America. 

As you are aware, the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee cut $50 million from 
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the administration's $650 million request 
for the Alliance. Then, the House itself 
deleted an additional $150 million for an 
overall reduction in excess of 30 percent. 

These actions have come as a major 
disappointment to supporters of this 
forward-looking hemispheric self-help 
program, This is particularly true since 
in the past few months we have seen in- 
creasing evidence of a willingness on the 
part of many nations in Latin America 
to assume the responsibility of institut- 
ing the necessary internal reforms to 
make the Alliance for Progress a work- 
able and effective program. 

In this regard, I might mention such 
countries as Venezuela, Costa Rica, 
Peru, Ecuador, and Argentina. These 
nations, as well as several others, ap- 
pear to be on the verge of a major break- 
through toward success in their self- 
help economic development programs. 


It would certainly be disastrous to with- - 


draw or radically reduce U.S. support 
for these efforts at this extremely criti- 
cal time. ; 

Our strongest ally in the free world 
today is the community of nations of 
Western Europe. But, if it had not been 
for the assistance we rendered them in 
their hour of need after World War II, 
there is little doubt that many of these 
nations would haye fallen to the forces 
of international communism. 

With this history in mind, I hope that 
the House will have an opportunity to 
reconsider its action in substantially re- 
ducing the authorization for the Alliance 
for Progress. 

An opportunity and a danger in Latin 
America, similar to that facing the 
United States in Europe in the late 1940's, 
is before us today. We must grasp that 
opportunity and support the efforts 
of these nations of the Western Hemis- 
phere to shake off the shackles of the 
past and build for themselves a better 
future in the ranks of the freedom-lov- 
ing countries of the world. 

In line with these thoughts, I have 
found an article by George Sherman ap- 
pearing in the Washington Star on Sep- 
tember 1, to be quite objective and real- 
istic in its appraisal of the effects of the 
recent House vote. 

I include the pertinent sections of Mr. 
Sherman’s article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

AID-CUT VOTE IMPERILS ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 


(By George Sherman) 

The Alliance for Progress has been shaken 
to its very foundation during the past week 
and for the first time in 2 years Alliance 
architects here seriously discuss total col- 
lapse. 


The reason: The unexpected and sudden 


vote in the House a week ago to slash $150 
million from the $600 million annual aid au- 
thorization for this joint 10-year program of 
hemispheric reform. 

“They just could not have picked a more 
historically horrible moment,” moaned one 
U.S. official at the top of Alliance affairs. “If 
the cut remains, we will miss the rising wave 
of self-help and reform in Latin America. 

WE NEED MORE, NOT LESS 


“For 2 years we have worked, warned, and 
cajoled in order to build a launching pad 
for economic development down there. The 
Latins had nothing—no plans, no techni- 
clans, no reforms. Today the machinery is 
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built, the reforms are beginning, and we need 
more—not less—money to support them.“ 

This mixture of fury and fear is fed by 
gnawing frustration with partisan politics 
on Capitol Hill. Officials grope for persuasive 
proof which goes beyond political rhetoric to 
the impending disaster which they genuinely 
feel. 

Officials who normally deal day-in and day- 
out with Alliance affairs find themselves 
caught In crosscurrents of public weariness 
with all foreign ald and apparent Republican- 
conservative Democratic determination to use 
that weariness to embarrass the President 
politically. 

One ally they have found is the reaction 
throughout Latin America to the cut. News- 
papers and congresses all over the southern 
continent have expressed everything from 
anger and dismay to I-told-you-so gloating 
on the extreme left. 

“The Alliance has died, may it rest in 
peace," editorlaltzed the Communist paper, 
El Siglo (the Century), last week in Santi- 
ago, Chile. “Only the naive and servile can 
continue to believe in the Alliance for Prog- 
ress," echoed the Communist El Popular 
newspaper in Montevideo, Uruguay. 

In Bogotá, Colombia, the respected mod- 
erate Journal La Republica (the Republic) 
commented that President Kennedy has cer- 
tainly suffered a defeat, but that his enemies 
in Congress have won only a “Pyrrhic vic- 
tory." In La Paz, Bolivia, La Naclon—mouth- 
piece of the crisis-stricken government—ap- 
peared with this banner headline: “Mortal 
Blow to the Democracies of the Americas.” 

HARD BLOW IN PERU 


The arbitrariness of the House action is 
what seems to have hurt most, both here and 
in Latin America. The $150 million Alliance 
cut was included in an overall $585 million 
reduction without either clarification or 
debate. In one fell swoop the House seemed 
to confirm the worse fears of suspicious 
Latin Americans—constantly fanned by Cas- 
troite-Communist charges—that the United 
States is In fact not capable of sustaining a 
long-term commitment to costly reform in 
this hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most devastating psychological 
blow came in Peru, where Teodoro Moscoso, 
U.S. coordinator of Alliance affairs, had just 
arrived for crucial aid talks with new Peru- 
vian President Fernando Belaunde Terry. 

In only 1 month in office, this new con- 
stitutional president has astounded even the 
most optimistic by proposing concrete tax 
and land reforms—and taking action on tax 
collections—which could change oligarchical 
Peru into a model-leader of the Alliance for 


Progress. 
BARRAGE OF QUESTIONS 


Mr. Moscoso had rushed to Lima to discuss 
President Belaunde's urgent request for $25 
million in U.S. aid. Shortly after he ar- 
rived he received another $30 million plea 
for U.S. support of half the proposed $60 
million land reform. 

But after the August 23 vote in the House, 
Mr. Moscoso had to spend much of his time 
fielding a barrage of questions challenging 
U.S. sincerity. Last Tuesday the Peruvian 
Senate unanimously passed a resolution for 
transmittal to the U.S. Senate urging that 
the authorization cuts be rescinded, and 
noting that they “deeply affect the normal 
development of national programs of eco- 
nomic and social development in Latin 
American countries.” 

Today Mr. Moscoso is in neighboring Ecua- 
dor, where a military junta which seized 
power 2 months ago is also taking steps on 
basic economic and social reform which 
frightened the country’s civilian predecessor 
government. 

COMMITMENT CITED 


But Mr. Moscoso’s advisers here point out 
that the United States will not be able to 
take advantage of this new reforming zeal— 
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either in Ecuador, or Peru, or Argentina, 
where a new government also takes power in 
October—if the aid cut is maintained. 

To make matters worse, the prevalent 
belief throughout Latin America is that the 
United States committed itself to $1 billion 
aid per year for 10 years at the founding 
conference of Punta del Este in August 1961. 

The Kennedy administration has had 
trouble enough meeting that commitment 
over the past 2 years. For the last fiscal 
year ending last June 30, they had to scrape 
together every type of loan and grant from 
food-for-peace assistance to long-term de- 
velopment loans to reach a grand total of 
$972.4 million. 

But the most important part of these dol- 
lars in any year comes under the Latin Amer- 
ican appropriation given the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, where Mr. Moscoso 
resides as head of Alliance operations. AID 
gives the most flexible grants and loans tied 
to basic social and economic reforms. 

It is this $600 million AID request from 
which the total $150 million has been cut. 

That cut has left AID officials with “two 
horrible choices,” they say, First, they can 
cut back on the $100 million section of 
grants. But these grants which cover techni- 
cal assistance in tax collecting, internal 
police security, and teacher training are con- 
sidered essential. Therefore, the second 
choice is to cut the projected $500 million 
long-term loan operations the total $150 mil- 
lion, or about 30 percent across the board. 

Officials say that the House has also passed 
an amendment requiring 2 percent interest 
on all these loans which is in direct viola- 
tion of the Charter of Punta del Este. The 
United States specifically pledged to supply 
loans running up to 50 years “and in general 
at very low or zero rates of interest.” 

FUNDS FIGHT AHEAD 


More than 50 percent of U.S. Government 
funds currently being lent to Latin America 
goes at three-quarters of 1 percent interest. 

And the final shattering effect of the House 
action is to explode the myth that the Al- 
Uance for Progress is a popular aid program. 
After the authorization fight is over in the 
Congress, the still tougher fight to get the 
8 appropriations through the House lies 


In the eyes of the top policymakers on 
Alliance affairs, unless the Senate now holds 
firm and gets the $150 million restored to the 
final authorization bill, the United States is 
in grave danger of losing whatever initiative 
it has gained in Latin America during the 
past 2 years. 


Young Democrats and the Radical 
Left—Part II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I continue the examination into 
the Young Democratic organization that 
I began last August 26. 

Since that time I have received a let- 
ter from the State president of the Cali- 
fornia Young Democrats, and.a copy of 
the resolutions and policy statements 
from the August 16 Western States 
Young Democratic Conference. 

Mr. Speaker, after reading the com- 
plete text of these resolutions Iam more 
disturbed than ever. Let me quote just 
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one of the resolutions that so far has re- 
ceived little, if any, publicity. 

Resolution follows: 

CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

Wheress the 88th Congress to date has 
had a desultory record of accomplishment, 
and whereas its performance has been a dis- 
grace to the Nation and a mockery of the 
democratic process: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Western States Con- 
ference YDCA supports Senators CLARK and 
Cast in their efforts to achieve congressional 
reform by modification of the rules and tra- 
ditions of the Congress including defeat of 
the deadening seniority system and the 
tyranical power of the committee chairmen, 
and limitations of the filibuster: And there- 
fore, be it further 

Resolved, That we call upon the 1964 Dem- 
ocratic’ Convention to indicate its support 
for congressional reform by taking an un- 
compromising stand in the 1964 platform 
for such needed reforms r ess of the 
effect this would have on Southern States 
participation in the convention. 


Mr. Speaker, examine the language of 
the resolution fora moment. This Dem- 
ocratic Party Congress is called a dis- 
grace to the Nation and a mockery of 
the democratic process. Now we know 
what the Young Democrats think of 
us—perhaps our mistake has been in 
representing the American people and 
not the lunatic left. 

The resolution also urges us to eject 
the Southern States from the next Dem- 
ocratic National Convention. The 
States that provided President Kennedy 
with his margin of victory in 1960 are 
no longer needed it seems. Any sane 
person would imagine that this resolu- 
tion was written by Young Republicans 
rather than Young Democrats. Yet 
these people insist on calling themselves 
liberals, The tolerance and under- 
standing of others that used to be the 
hallmark of the liberal has been swept 
away in the radical tide. 

Other resolutions that have been over- 
looked so far include a demand for the 
lifting of travel restrictions to Cuba; a 
demand that Congress take no action in 
the present railroad dispute—this 
appears to conflict with their protest 
over congressional inaction; a demand 
for the repeal of the McCarran Internal 
Security Act on the grounds that it 
establishes concentration camps“ in 
times of national emergency—presum- 
ably for Communists; and complete op- 
position to any Federal program for 
civil defense—presumably the Soviet 
Union is left free to safeguard its citi- 
zens; and last but not least a demand 
that the United States take no unilateral 
action on matters of international im- 
portance but rather work through the 
framework of the United Nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Soviet 
Union and Red China would be only too 
pleased to see us adopt the policy posi- 
tions of the Western States Young Dem- 
ocrats. Must we sit idly by while the 
good name of our party is dragged 
through this political gutter? I do not 
believe we would be fulfilling our duty 
as members of the Democratie Party 
if we were to remain silent. 

Therefore, I am today sending letters 
to John Bailey, national chairman of 
the Democratic Party, and Eugene Wy- 
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man, California State chairman of the 
Democratic Party, calling upon them to 
launch a full inquiry into the operation 
and activities of the Young Democratic 
organization. It is my belief that these 
radicals of the left should be deprived of 
the use of our honorable party name 
until some sign of maturity and responsi- 
bility becomes evident. 

I have not yet received the complete 
text of the resolutions passed this last 
weekend by the California Young Demo- 
crats at their San Diego meeting. When 
these become available I may wish to 
address the House again on the subject. 


In closing, Mr. Speaker, I include for 
the further information of my colleagues 
the text of the letter sent to me by Jo- 
siah Beeman, State president of the Cal- 
ifornia Young Democrats, and the text 
of my reply to him; 

CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF 
YOUNG DEMOCRATS, 
San Francisco, Calif., September 5, 1963. 
Congressman CHARLES WILSON, 
House Office Butiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Sm: With regard to your remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on August 26, 
concerning the “Young Democrats and the 
radical left,“ it is quite obvious that you 
have not read the resolutions which you 
speak of, and your remarks indeed contain 
several errors in fact as to the content of 
these resolutions. 


I do not know if it is your custom to make 
speeches. denouncing conferences, the by- 
products of these conferences, and Young 
Democratic leaders without first investigat- 
Ing what the facts involved are. Apparently, 
you have been misled by someone on your 
staff who seeks to discredit this organization 
for purposes of their own. 


I specifically refer you to the resolution on 
South Vietnam, which calls for economic 
and social reforms by the Diem regime, pos- 
ing as the possible alternative to these re- 
forms the withdrawal of U.S. troops. It 
would seem to me that this is fast becoming 
the policy of our country in the face of the 
obvious persecution by the Diem regime of 
the Buddhists of that country. It would 
seem then that your denunciation is the 
point of view that is out of step with our 
Nation's policy rather than the resolution 
adopted by the Western States conference, 
which you erroneously referred to as a reso- 
lution calling for withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from the Far East. 

May I say on behalf of the California Fed- 
eration of Young Democrats (the correct 
title of our organization) that we feel that 
it is somewhat more of a disgrace to asso- 
ciate the honorable name of the Democratic 
Party with sordid campaign tactics in the 
past than it is a to be associated 
with resolutions which seek to look to the 
future. We can well recall the time when 
we were attacked by people who thought as 
you do, when we called for a nuclear test 
ban treaty many years ago, That treaty is 
today becoming a reality and is the policy of 
our Government. We can recall the time 
when we urged stronger action by this ad- 
ministration in the field of civil rights and 
were told by certain State and national lead- 
ers to “go slow.“ This administration has 
now wisely and correctly decided that it can 
do much more in the field of civil rights than 
it has done in the past 3 years. We trust 
that you too have reversed your position on 
these questions. 

We do not Intend to be intimidated from 
speaking the truth as we see it, and we will 
continue to urge the Democratic Party to 
present the American people with progressive 
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and forward looking stands on the great is- 
sues of the day. 
Sincerely, 
Jor BEEMAN, 
State President. 
PS.—I have enclosed a copy of the con- 
ference resolutions for your edification. 


SEPTEMBER 9, 1963. 
Mr. JOSIAH BEEMAN, 


President, California Federation of Young 
Democrats, San Francisco, Calif. 

My Dear Ma. BEEMAN: I have received your 
letter of September 5 dealing with my August 
26 remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
the subject of “Young Democrats and the 
radical left.” : 

I find your letter both arrogant and of- 
fensive in tone. My record in the California 
State Assembly and in the U.S. Congress is 
progressive and follows the best traditions 
of the Democratic Party. Your insolent at- 
tempt to brand me as a foe of civil rights 
legislation is not in acocrdance with the 
facts, and will only further demonstrate the 
desire of all radicals to sméar and libel any 
criticism. For your information, I was a 
member of the small group of Congressmen 
that participated in the recent march on 
Washington activities, and I have authored 
a number of civil rights bills myself. 

It is clear to me that my worst fears have 
been confirmed. Your organization serves 
no useful function to the Democratic Party, 
and in fact is a liability to the majority po- 
litical party of this country. After 8 years 
of public service in California I am thorough- 
ly acquainted with the role played by Young 
Democrats, and I can assure you that the 
platforms and policy positions of your or- 
ganization have discredited you with all re- 
sponsible elements of the party. 

I readily admit that I did not study the 
complete text of the resolutions passed by 
the Western States Young Democratic Con- 
ference until you made a copy available to 
me. I find now that the extensive newspa- 
per reports I previously based my remarks 
on did not do the conference justice. The 
resolutions are far more radical than I sus- 
pected, and your blistering attack upon this 
Democratic Party Congress lends weight to 
my call for a full scale inquiry into your 
organization. 

Your resolution on South Vietnam pre- 
sents us with a study in contrasts. You 
say, in effect, elther they must cease to be 
neo-Fascist or they must be allowed to be- 
come Communist. The certainty of a Com- 
munist takeover after the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops and assistance seems to bother you lit- 
tle, and I am sure you can understand that 
our entire position in the Far East may be 
determined by developments in South Viet- 
nam. 

Your resolution on Cuba deflies descrip- 
tion. The President's policy of isolating this 
island has resulted in the Soviet Union in- 
curring a liabiĦty instead of an asset. Over 
a million dollars a day is belng spent by the 
Soviets to keep this ramshackle Red nation 
afloat. As the economic screws are further 
tightened the Soviet Union will be required 
to pour out even larger sums in aid and as- 
sistance. Your call for reopening of trade 
with Cuba will undo all that has so far been 
done to weaken the Communist stranglehold 
on the island. > 

I regret that space does not permit a dis- 
cussion of other disgraceful resolutions from 
this so-called Young Democratic Conference. 
However, in answer to your comment on the 
nuclear test ban treaty I well recall that you 
demanded a nuclear test. ban for the United 
States years ago. After the Soviet Union had 
broken lts pledge and had resumed testing— 
exploding the largest bomb in history—your 
organization was in the forefront of the cru- 
sade waged by peace groups to prevent us 
from also resuming testing and perhaps keep- 
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ing abreast of the Communists in nuclear de- 
velopment. The present test ban treaty bears 
no resemblance to your previous positions 
and you can take no credit for it. 

Your assumption that the high school and 
lower division college students of the Cali- 
fornia Young Democrats are qualified to ad- 
vise the Democratic Party or the Nation on 
domestic and foreign affairs is ridiculous and 
I will not attempt to answer it, However, I 
do intend to consult with the appropriate of- 
ficials of the Democratic National Committee 
on the damage your use of our party name is 
causing. I repeat my words of August 26— 
I call for the national committee to launch a 
full-scale inquiry into the activities of the 
Young Democrats. If this organization is to 
have the privilege of using the name of our 
party, they must begin to show they have 
the necessary maturity to earn that privilege. 

I have today seen the first press reports 
from your September 8 meeting in San Diego. 
It seems that your organization has surpassed 
itself in the field of resolutions. I trust you 
will supply me with a complete text of these 
latest resolutions and policy positions as soon 
as they become available. 

It has always been a mystery to many of 
us in the party how an organization as vocal 
as yours can be so totally ineffective during 
cam) time. If the California Young 
Democrats would only work a quarter as 
much as they talk, we might be able to find 
some redeeming quality for your organiza- 
tion. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES H. WILSON. 


Wrong Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the 
attention of my colleagues to an excel- 
lent editorial in the Iola (Kans.) Reg- 
ister written by Angelo Scott, the editor 
and publisher: 

WRONG APPROACH 


The Veterans’ Administration, which 
among other things insures GI housing 
mortgages, stopped doing business with a 
Chicago real estate broker recently because 
he allegedly refused to sell a house to a 
Negro family. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
quit guaranteeing loans 5 builder 
on the accusation of tion. 

Oficials are ing a cutoff of Federal 
funds this fall to eight schools because they 
have not admitted Negro children. 

National Science Foundation money is be- 
ing withdrawn from two State universities 
on similar grounds. 

The object of these maneuvers—the wid- 
ening of civil rights for Negroes—the Reg- 
ister heartily supports. The maneuvers, 
themselves, we do not. The reason is sim- 
ple: they constitute a usurpation of au- 
thority which clearly Hes with Congress 
alone. 

Actually, Congress has been asked a num- 
ber of times to tie segregation strings to 
money bills in one way or another, Con- 
gress has consistently refused, correctly in 
our opinion, 

Civil rights are one thing. Housing con- 
struction, mortgage financing, research 
grants, and school building construction are 
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entirely separate things. Each should be 
handled directly and on its own merits. 

Certainly there is no basis for an admin- 
istrative officer to deny Federal funds on 
the basis of the kind of law he thinks ought 
to be passed. Yet that is what is being 
done in these instances. 

It is not only illegal. It is altogether the 
wrong approach to the problem, 


Democratic Leftwing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the drift 
to the left within the Democratic Party 
is causing increasing concern and dismay 
as it is reflected in Kennedy adminis- 
tration policies. Little that has occurred 
in recent months better illustrates the 
extent of this drift than a statement 
of objectives adopted by the Young 
Democrats of some 13 Western States a 
month ago. 

I commend to the reading of all in- 
terested citizens of both national polit- 
ical parties, the excellent editorial, 
“Democratic Leftwing,” printed in the 
Manchester Union-Leader of September 
6, 1963. Publisher William Loeb has 
performed a valuable public service by 
inviting citizens’ attention to this most 
serious manifestation of sickness within 
one of our great national political 
parties. The editorial follows: 

DEMOCRATIC LEFTWING 

Most Democrats in New Hampshire are 
conservative, patriotic people. They must 
therefore be disturbed, as is much of the 
rest of the Nation, by the constant leftward 
movement of the national Democratic Party. 

Take, for instance, some of the 32 resolu- 
tions passed by the Young Democrats at 
the 13 Western States conference held in 
Berkeley, Calif., recently. Here are some of 
the resolutions these Democrats approved at 
their meeting: 

1. Resumption of United States diplomatic 
relations with Cuba. 

2. Withdrawal of troops from South Viet- 
nam. 

3. A nonaggression pact between NATO 
and the Communist Warsaw Pact countries. 

4. Abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

5. Repeal the McCarran Internal Security 
Act. 

A meeting of the Communist Party could 
not have with a single one of these 
resolutions but would have supported them 
all. A 
It would seem that the Democratice Party 
has a very serious problem insomuch as ex- 
treme leftwing groups seem to be taking 
more and more power in the national party. 

Some of the rightwing groups, which the 
Democrats sometimes accuse the Republicans 
of harboring, are silly, but they are at least 
patriotic and you don’t see any of them 
passing resolutions such as passed by this 
group of Young Democrats at Berkeley. 

If Democratic national committee chair- 
man John Bailey and President Kennedy do 
not repudiate this type of membership in 
the Democratic Party and this type of ideas, 
then we must assume that the extreme left- 
wing and the pro-Communist wing of the 
Democratic Party have become dominant. 
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Civil Rights and the Leftwing Extremists 
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oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
American Flag Committee, a voluntary 
association of American patriots, located 
at 2834 Almond Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently published its summer of 
1963 newsletter. It gives an insight into 
many important factors contributing to 
the present chaotic situation. The 
astute analysis of the political implica- 
tions is most timely. Specifically, it 
points out the built-in police powers of 
the present civil rights” proposed legis- 
lation which could lead to “a bayonet- 
supported Federal dictatorship.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent tHat the American Flag Committee 
newsletter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND THE LEFTWING EXTREMISTS 


(Nore.—Foreign intrigue and domestic 
rebellion expose the citizens of the United 
States of America to grave physical peril as 
international-liberal establishment prepares 
to battle for total control in 1964.) 

Dear FELLOW AMERICAN: This Nation, this 
Republic, is entering a period of trial and 
crisis whose gravity should sober every cit- 
izen with eyes to see and ears to hear, At 
stake is not only individual freedom, but the 
property, the personal and family safety— 
the very lives themselyes—of all who choose 
to take a public stand in its defense. 

This crisis has been precipitated by the 
developing tide of conservatism and re- 
awakened national feeling which threatens 
to sweep away the crumbling edifice of a 
30-year bipartisan political structure of 
extreme liberal-internationalist rule. Faced 
by the prospect of losing its control of the 
Republican Party and being weakened by 
widening schism in the other, the leftist 
establishment finds that its old slogans, its 
shopworn promises, and even its fulmina- 
tions and threats, so effective in deceiving 
a naive public and cowering a timid opposi- 
tion in years past, no longer exert their de- 
sired influence. The vocabulary of smear, 
so potent in the 1930's and 1940's, less so in 
the 1950’s, now stirs only a few to dutiful 
rage. The “economic royalist,” the “reac- 
tionary,” the “fascist”—all these are now 
recognized as borrowings from the Com- 
munist polemic and have lost their sting. 

In one area, and in one alone, however, 
the old deceit, the old trickery, still moves a 
gullible public and benumbs an otherwise 
energetic opposition. Still as effective as 
ever in the armamentarium of the char- 
acter assassin, labels like “prejudice,” “big- 
otry,” “race hatred” and others of the same 
genre continue to silence those who fear 
their stigma, and to isolate and often eco- 
nomically and socially destroy those who do 
not. This has given the establashment a 
broad legislative area—civil rights—in which 
to operate with relative impunity. 

This situation is responsible for a very curi- 
ous anomaly which finds northern conserva- 
tives, who oppose the extension of Federal 
power in all other areas, fearfully acquiesc- 
ing to almost any Federal demand which 
bears a civil rights label, while the battle for 
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States rights and Federal restraint is left 
to a handful of southern conservatives and 
a larger body of southern lawmakers who 
support almost every other Federal power 
grab, subsidy and domestic and foreign boon- 
doggle which the New Frontiersmen place in 
the House or Senate hopper. . 

Even more serious is the almost impene- 
trable facade which civil rights has pro- 
vided for the movement and intrigues of do- 
mestic agents of the world Communist con- 
spiracy. As members of the NAACP, CORE, 
the Urban League and other minority racial 
organizations, these agents enjoy a virtually 
unlimited freedom to carry out their Krem- 
lin assignments, safe in the knowledge that 
any effort to expose their operations will 
bring down upon their opposition the lethal 
charge of “hate mongering.” 

Since the heydey of New Deal-Communist 
collaboration in the 1930’s and early 1940's, 
one of Moscow's several training centers for 
subversion, sabotage, and violent revolution 
in the United States was the Highlander Folk 
School in Monteagle, Tenn, The school was 
abolished several years ago by act of the 
Tennessee Legislature, which found it to be 
a focus of Red activities and an integral part 
of the Kremlin's apparatus for world subju- 

- gation. 

On the Labor Day weekend in 1957, class- 
es were conducted at the Highlander Folk 
School in connection with the training of 
leaders to take command of an expanded na- 
tlonwide “activist” movement in the field 
of civil rights. Attending this session, in 
the company of Abner W. Berry, key mem- 
ber of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., was Rev. Martin Luther 
King, whose agitation over the past 3 years 
has been almost solely responsible for bring- 
ing our country to its present brink of mass 
civil rebellion. Karl Prussian, FBI counter- 
spy for 22 years, has charged King with be- 
longing to 60 Red-front organizations. This 
excels the record of any other Communist- 
fronter in the United States, including all 
known card-carrying members of the Com- 
munist Party itself. 

During the Cuban crisis of October 1962 
King conferred with Dictator Ben Bella of 
Algeria, who is an active ally of Fidel Castro 
and a trusted cohort of the radical, Moscow- 
infiltrated pan-African movement which, 
through the United Nations, motivated the 
mass murder of both white and black sup- 
porters of Katangan independence 18 months 


ago. 

Last November, the evolving ties between 
domestic civil rights organizations’ and the 
increasingly anti-American, anti-Western, 
pan-African movement were drawn closer 
when 100 Negro leaders assembled at Harri- 
man, N.Y., to review their special role in 
relation to official U.S. policy on Africa. In- 
cluded in the conference were Roy Wilkins 
of NAACP, James Farmer of CORE, and Mar- 
tin Luther King. Also represented was the 
American Committee on Africa, supporter of 
such Dark Continent leaders as Jomo Ken- 
yatta, convicted mass murderer and master- 
mind of the terrorist Mau Mau. Out of the 
meeting came resolutions hostile to Amer- 
ica’s anti-Communist allies in Europe and 
Africa, and urging U.S. support for the newly 
established neutralist governments of Africa 
which take the Kremlin line on almost every 
question vital to the security of the Ameri- 
cas and the free world. 

The gathering was significant in being 
held at Arden House, a 50-room French 
Renaissance-style mansion donated, in 1951, 
to Columbia University by the negotiator of 
the current test ban treaty with the Soviet 
Union and her European satellites, W. Aver- 
ill Harriman. The mansion has since been 
used as a center for various conclaves and 
“briefing” sessions bearing on political 
policymaking and legislation which the 
Liberal-Internationalists have sponsored 
during both Eisenhower and Kennedy ad- 
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ministrations, and its influence in this re- 
gard has been considerable. Arden House 
“graduates” are often called back for special 
purposes, as when, in July 1954 the US. 
House of Representatives killed an $18 mil- 
lion appropriation for United Nations tech- 
nical aid. A 4-day conference of business- 
men, labor leaders, educators and diplomats 
who had undergone previous Arden House 
“training” was called. Known as the 
„American Assembly,” the conference 
adopted a series of resolutions, including 
one declaring the UN, essential to our way 
of life and insisting on continued U.N, 
technical assistance. These went to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower (who, as President of Co- 
lumbla University, directed Arden House's 
organization) and Members of Congress. 
The following day, $10 millfon in U.N. tech- 
nical aid was appropriated by the previously 
reluctant House. 

It is known that the mass march on Wash- 
ington was informally discussed at the 
Arden House conference of Negro leaders 
held last November, and that it is but one 
project in a master plan for altering the 
fundamental orientation and form of gov- 
ernment within the United States of Amer- 
ica. For the out-and-out Communist agents 
who are partially directing this overall oper- 
ation, the objective is national demoraliza- 
tion by the progressive destruction of respect 
for law and order, incitement of civil strife, 
recruitment, and the conduct of tactical ex- 
ercises in the organization of mass marches, 
strikes, ‘sit-ins’ (a euphemism for forcible 
occupation of private and public property), 
and other devices of disruption calculated 
to produce a classical Leninist-type revolu- 
tionary situation” in this country. For the 
extreme Liberal-Internationalists, the aim is 
to bring about a condition sufficiently grave 
to serve as a pretext for the total federali- 
zation of every vital area of judicial, execu- 
tive, legislative, social and personal action 
still remaining within the legal scope of the 
State, county, municipal and township gov- 
ernments, or which the U.S. Constitution re- 
serves to the individual citizen, whether 
alone or in association with his fellows. 

It will be seen that the objectives of the 
Communists and the extreme Liberal-Inter- 
nationalists overlap in the intermediate re- 
sult which they seek to produce. The first 
are working to create civil turmoil as a pre- 
requisite to a domestic Red takeover in con- 
cert, perhaps, with Soviet armed assault from 
abroad. The extreme Liberal-International- 
ists encourage similar turmoil (if of a less 
violent order) as the means whereby they 
may extend and consolidate their already 
considerably augmented Federal power, pos- 
sibly in preparation for subsequent moves in 
the direction of another of their declared 
goals—the political federation of the United 
States and Europe. 

A third force operating to create a climate 
favorable to the alms of both Communists 
and extreme Liberal-Internationalists is com- 

of well-intentioned humanitarians 
who believe they are helping to correct grave 
social evils, and a fourth force, not so purely 
motivated, comes from the practical big city 
politicians of both major parties, whose sole 
interest in civil rights is the bloc vote which 
they hope to garner by its support. 

It should be underscored here, to the honor 
of this Nation's Negro citizenry, that it has 
contributed fewer—far fewer—adherents to 
the World Communist conspiracy than is true 
of any other minority of even nearly com- 
parable number. The crime being worked 
upon our country by the organized agitation 
for radical social upheaval is especially re- 
prehensible for the violence which it does 
to the cause of true Negro advancement. No 
one, white or colored, enflames the passions 
of his fellows to surrender their individuality 
to the mob with their benefit in mind, and 
yet it is certain that there are literally 
thousands of individually good, moral and 
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law-abiding Americans who have been caught 
up in the sound and fury of demagogues, 
convinced that the changes which those de- 
magogues would herald represent the only 
way to a better future. Their fate under 
communism need not be elaborated upon 
here. Their destiny as subjects of a wholly 
Federalized United States, subject to the 
tyranny of a power clique less and less re- 
strained by the limitations of established 
constitutional authority, must be one with 
the total body of Americans—white and 
black—who fall ouside the coterie of the 
chosen few who rule from the top. 

Returning to the present situation, it must 
be pointed out that the rapidity with which 
it has developed over the past year (com- 
mencing with the initial judicial moves 
which led to the events of Oxford, Miss., 
last fall) is to be understood in terms of 
the special political needs of the extreme 
Liberal-Internationlists, rather than indica- 
ting any quickening of the timetable of the 
Communists, who are nontheless reaping 
many of the benefits. The sand of time 
for the extreme Liberal-Internationalists in 
both major parties is sufficient only to carry 
them to the small hours of post—general 
election day morning, 1964. Whether by the 
nomination of a conservative Republican for 
the Presidency, the creation of a new poli- 
tical party of the right, the challenge of in- 
dependent electors, or a combination of the 
three, the re-election of John F. Kennedy 
is now in serious jeopardy. Even more dis- 
turbing to the New Frontiersmen and their 
psuedo-Republican cohorts is the complete 
loss of Congress to a greatly increased con- 
servative Republican membership and a 
growing roster of frankly anti-administration 
Democrats which, functioning as a coalition, 
Kes wholy gina and abort the Ken- 

y program ould he remain 1 
in 1965 and 1966. are 

It was these considerations which 
prompted President Kennedy and the ex- 
treme liberal-internationalist establishment 
to gamble his (and its) political future on 
the single issue of civil rights. The admin- 
istration’s brain trusters were certainly aware 
of the actual loss of support which its ex- 
treme measures in this area would cause 
among all segments of the population not 
specifically committed to the program of the 
agitators. Obviously, they were willing to 
suffer such disaffection (and all public 
opinion polls show that it is increasing) only 
because of expected gains which would not 
merely balance the losses suffered, but 
actually far outmeasure them and assure 
Kennedy’s reelection next year. Such an ex- 
pectation lies only partially in the increased 
support which the President is certain to 
garner from the organized minorities of the 
big cities (which may well be offset by 
shrinking majority group backing in these 
Same areas). The really significant gain 
which made the gamble worthwhile is the in- 
crement of Federal power inherent in the 
pending civil rights legislation and a Demo- 
cratic sweep of every Southern State in the 
1964 election. 

This massive “recapture” of the defecting 
South is to be accomplished by a rapid series 
of moves involving the employment of mili- 
tary force to carry out the wholesale registra- 
tion of tens of thousands of presently un- 
qualified voters in each of the dissident 
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1964 general election being carried-out with 
units of the U.S. Armed Forces in virtual 
control of the polling places in every precinct 
of the deep South. The justification for 
this return to the Reconstruction days of 
1866-76 will be the argument that only by 
Federal supervision of the election, but- 
tressed by the bayonets of an army of occu- 
pation, can a fair election be guaranteed. 
By such tactics, it is hoped, John F. Ken- 
nedy will be assured of another 4 years in 
the White House. 
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This flagrant misuse of U.S. Armed Forces 
is not forecast on the basis of idie specula- 
tion, from an attempt to be sensational, nor 
even as an extrapolation of past applica- 
tions of military intervention in the area of 
civil rights. Rather, it proceeds from a 
logical study of a very alarming initial re- 
port of the little-publicized President’s Com- 
mittee on Equal Opportunity in the Armed 
Forces. Known as the Gesell report, this is 
a 93-page blueprint for not merely the total 
integration of the armed services, but for 
giving base commanders dictatorial control 
over the social behavior of their troops, and, 
by economic boycott and a system of mili- 
tary “licensing” of civilian business estab- 
lishments within their base areas, to virtually 
destroy whole towns and communities re- 
fusing to accept their decrees. 

Certainly, we cannot reproduce or even 
adequately review this lengthy document. 
It is suggested that every reader of this 
newsletter write, today, to his or her Sen- 
ators, requesting a copy of the report. One 
example of its content may be quoted here, 
in order that the reader may know that we 
have not exaggerated its menace to our basic 
liberties: 

“Commanders should develop a plan under 
which military personnel of all races would 
be tted to patronize only those facili- 
ties which receive his express approval. 

establishments might be issued 
a display placard or decal.” 
_ The report also proposes to base the pro- 
motion and career advancement of base 
commanders on the “initiative and achieve- 
ment” which they display in forcing the 
Kennedy civil rights program on enlisted 
personnel and the civilian populations 
within their orbit of influence. 

We are in very real danger of a bayonet- 
supported Federal dictatorship being im- 
posed upon us within the coming 12 months, 
and only a nationwide and articulate oppo- 
sition to Kennedy's civil rights bill can 
arouse Congress to halt its imposition. 
Those who dismiss our warning today, may 
find they are powerless to protest a few 
short months from now, 

Yours in the cause of the Republic, 
W. Henry MACFARLAND, 
Chairman., 


Businessmen Endorse Tax Reduction 
in 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr, Speaker, with 
other Members of Congress, I today at- 
tended a luncheon in Washington spon- 
sored by the Business Committee for Tax 
Reduction in 1963. 

Many of the leading businessmen in 
the United States were present to hear 

addresses by President Kennedy as well 
as the cochairman of the Business Com- 
mittee’ for Tax Reduction in 1963, Henry 
Ford II. chairman of the Ford Motor Co., 
and the vice chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Frazar B. Wilde, chairman of the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 

I call to the attention of Members of 
Congress the fact that the President's 
address on this occasion was inserted in 
the Recorp of September 10, 1963, by the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert in the Appendix of the REC- 
orp the remarks of Mr. Henry Ford IL 
in introducing the President of the 
United States: 

REMARES BY HENRY Forp II. CHAIRMAN OF THE 
Boarp or Forp Moror Co., IN INTRODUCING 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AT THE 
PRINCIPAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON Tax REDUCTION, STATLER-HILTON 
HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., Turspar, SEP- 
TEMBER 10, 1963 
Mr. President, Members of Congress, other 

honored guests, ladies and gentlemen, on 
April 25 of this year, here in Washington, a 
group of 34 businessmen, most of whom are 
present today, launched the Business Com- 
mittee for Tax Reduction in 1963. To date, 
2,417 business, financial and professional 
leaders from coast to coast, as well as in 
Hawall, Alaska and Puerto Rico, have joined 
the committee. By so doing, they have indi- 
cated their support for the premise that a 
prompt tax reduction, coupled with econo- 
mies in and prudent control of Federal ex- 
penditures, is essential in order to encourage 
long-term economic growth and reduce the 
present high level of unemployment. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has substantially 
completed its work on a tax measure. The 
executive committee of the business com- 
mittee has evaluated the long-term impact 
of this measure, 

While many members of the business 
committee may not approve all of its pro- 
visions, we endorse the tax reduction features 
of the bill as it has been framed by the House 
committee. We do this, of course, in the 
anticipation that the administration and the 
Congress will be vigorous in fulfilling their 
commitments to exercise firm control over 
Government expenditures. 

Mr, President, the businessmen here today 
have come to this conference to help focus 
public attention on and gain public under- 
Standing of the need for tax reduction in 
1963. Some may have already visited with 
the Congressmen on the issue, others will do 
so later in the day. Mr. President, we share 
with you the conviction that the long-term 
economic growth of the Nation depends im- 
portantly on prompt reduction of excessive 
and burdensome taxes. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the President of the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include the text of 
Mr. Wilde’s remarks on this occasion: 
SOME COMMENTS ON THE HISTORY AND POSI- 

TION OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE FOR Tax 

REDUCTION IN 1963 BY Frazar B. WILDE, 

SEPTEMBER 10, 1963 

We are meeting today as citizens who 
share concern for the growth of our econ- 
well-being of our country. 
Specifically, we are focusing our attention 
on tax reduction and its impact on that 
growth. 

The Business Committee for Tax Reduc- 
tion is an informal organization unique-in 
many ways. The idea was endorsed by 
Treasury and by the President. But the 
organization itself and its program were de- 
veloped by a bipartisan group of business- 
men who wrote their own ticket. 

Contrary to some reports, the committee 
is not the servant of the administration. 
The administration has in no way tried to 
direct it. The policies, the statements, and 
the judgments guiding the activities of the 
business committee were written and car- 
ried out by its executive committee. 

Why have we on the committee directed 
our energies to this task? We have two 
major objectives: 

1. To seek and support a tax bill based on 
broad economic considerations. 
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2. To promote the successful enactment 
of such a bill at an early date. 

In addition to these major objectives, we 

in this effort the opportunity to 
emphasize the need for restraint in Federal 
expenditures. 

Historically, tax bills were enacted in order 
to produce the current revenue required for 
current governmental expenditures. Politi- 
cal orientation was normal. The formula 
was derived from the old French dictum that 
the best tax bill “so plucked the goose as to 
obtain the largest amount of feathers with 
the least possible amount of hissing." 

As long as government activities répre- 
sented a relatively small portion of the na- 
tional product, it was not too serious to have 
tax laws which were largely political and 
unsound economically. In the free societies 
of modern times the influence of taxes upon 
the success or failure of the economy has 
become increasingly important. Not only 
the large amounts of money required but 
particularly the manner of raising such vast 
amounts has a major impact on the prob- 
lems of growth and employment. Excessive 
direct taxes impede the initiative of indivi- 
duals and businesses and are serious handi- 
caps to expansion and forward action. 

In fact, the present high rates of tax on 
individual and corporate income are carried 
over from those imposed in World War II and 
the Korean emergency. They were designed 
at that time to finance war, to constrain con- 
sumer purchasing power, and to hold back 
so-called less essential investment. It 
should be no surprise that these excessive 
rates have restrained growth in the last half 
decade, 

This relation between taxation and eco- 
nomic growth has not been understood by 
the majority of voters. As a result, we have 
burdened ourselves with undoubtedly the 
worst tax structure in the entire free world. 
Students of taxation have realized this for 
quite some years, but their's has been a 
voice crying in the wilderness. 

The first organized attempt to bring this 
to the attention of our Congress resulted 
from the CED piece published in 1947. The 
first legislative recognition of the handicap 
‘of taxation was the change in the tax law in 
1954. In 1958 serious consideration was given 
to legislation wihch would have permitted 
a quick tax cut across the board. The pres- 
ent administration the need for a 
tax change in the winter of 1961. President 
Kennedy emphasized the matter in the sum- 
mer of 1962 and again in December of that 
year. Throughout these efforts, the public’s 
lack of understanding of the economic Issues 
at stake has made it politically difficult to 
alter our tax structure. 

In addition to this failure to recognize the 
damaging effects of our tax programs, a very 
serious collateral complication has entered 
in; namely, the problem of Federal expendi- 
tures and a balanced budget. Most of us 
believe that our country should have a 
balanced budget over time. Many citizens 
feel that the administration and 
should review the present budget priorities 
and should be very slow to make any net 
additions to its commitments and hence in- 
come requirements. 

In this regard, the general public fre- 
quently considers the problem of a balanced 
Federal budget in the same context as the 
budget problems of an individual household. 
This analogy falls to recognize that there ls 
a vital distinction between the two, based on 
different concepts of bookkeeping. The aver- 
age family generally maintains a double 
budget. One portion is for current expenses, 
which are usually paid for directly, such as 
for food, clothing, recreation. On the other 
hand, those items which are felt to be im- 
portant to normal standards of liviri, par- 
ticularly housing, automobiles, and expensive 
domestic goods, are relegated to what might 
be called a capital budget, with payments on 
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time, whether it be 1 year or 25 years. Cur- 
rent living expenses and installment pay- 
ments are then adjusted to balance with 
family income. 

The governmental budget, as it is normally 
referred to, is based mainly on allocations 
for specific expenditures within a given time 
period. Many of the items contained in this 
budget might properly be capitalized, but 
that is a long and involved story which we 
have no time to expand at this point. If 
the general public were to use the same book- 
keeping concept as that required by the Fed- 
eral Government, only a small number of our 
families would operate on a balanced budget. 
The same principle applies to most business 
concerns. 

Our committee emphatically believes that 
over time a free society should require not 
only a balanced administrative budget but a 
surplus from time to time. However, the 
general public must realize that this ob- 
jective cannot be accomplished as readily or 
in the same manner as a balanced budget for 
& family or a business concern. 

The problem of achieving balance between 


It is impossible to determine with any 
certainty what the Government's receipts 
will be on # 1-year basis. In addition, it is 
difficult to determine the Government’s 
future expenditures. 

The basic situation, therefore, comes down 
If we want to succeed in our efforts 
reach a balanced budget, we must estab- 
a tax structure which will promote 
in our economy in addition to re- 


budget but produce, as well, a surplus which 
could reduce the public debt. 
gain this understanding of our problem, we 
will have made a great contribution to public 
thinking and future public operations. 

This committee on August 19 endorsed the 
tax program which the House Ways and 
Means Committee would recommend to Con- 
gress, after detailed drafting had been ac- 
complished. This bill in substance clearly 
met the test of the principles established by 
the committee soon after its formation. 

The proposed tax bill does rest upon sound 
economic principles. It provides increased 
stimulus for consumption and it also recog- 
nizes the need for stimulus to business. 
There are features in the tax bill which many 
of us individually might deplore. However, 
the basic fact remains that the proposed tax 
bill on net balance is very much in the 
public interest and would help the economy. 

There is evidence that the administration 
and Congress are mindful of the public’s 
concern over expenditures, It is probable 
that important cuts will be made both cur- 
rently and in the future. However, until 
the end of the fiscal year, which does not 
occur until June 30, 1964, there will be no 
conclusive evidence upon which to judge the 
outcome, We know that fiscal 1963 improved 
over its original pattern. Expenditures were 
reduced and income rose. There is real evi- 
dence that this can happen in fiscal 1964. As 
far as fiscal 1965 and 1966 are concerned, ob- 
viously only the future can tell the story. 

In this connection one element of Govern- 
ment finance must be emphasized. Current 
expenditures reflect almost entirely decisions 
made by the Congress and enacted into law 
at a previous date. It is very rare and very 
difficult to get the Congress to alter commit- 
ments it has already made. Consequently, 
Federal expenditures in a current space of 
time cannot be readily reduced in large 
amounts. 

As the committee sees the situation today, 
we urge three things upon all citizens: 

1. Support wholeheartedly enactment of 
the tax bill now before the Congress. 
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2. Continue the present effort to find ways 
in which Government expenditures can be 
restrained and prevented from rapid growth 
in the future. Emphasis on the committee’s 
statement of principles and particularly the 
executive committee's additional statement 
made on May 28, 1963, should be especially 
noted. 

3. In order to maximize the beneficial effect 
of a new tax bill, urge that this legislation 
be enacted this fall and made effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1964, in the form recommended by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. The 
country expects the of a constructive 
tax bill. There are still too many unem- 
ployed despite the progress that our economy 
has made, The present upturn has exceeded 
the normal pattern. There is a grave risk 
if the Congress fails to take action this fall. 

The proposed tax bill represents a major 
step toward the achievement of our objec- 
tives for growth in the economy. Its enact- 
ment by Congress now will stimulate em- 
ployment and increase the chances of achiev- 
ing a balanced budget at an earlier date. On 
the other hand, if we do not take these steps, 
it is probable that we will be further away 
from a balanced budget and will have larger 
deficits as well. The future of our economic 
well-being as a Nation is at stake. We can- 
not afford to let this opportunity pass to 
accomplish so much public good. 


Pay Adjustment for Postal and Other 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of my colleagues in 
the Congress to the necessity for taking 
action on pay legislation before we ad- 
journ this year. While we are not close 
to adjournment, we are confronted with 
Many grave problems that have to be 
solved before we can adjourn. 

I am sure that the majority of the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
feel as I do—that we have a very serious 
responsibility that we must live up to— 
and that is to consider the adjustment 
in salary for our Federal workers that 
has been recommended by President 
Kennedy. 

As you know, last year we passed leg- 
islation that provided for pay increases 
for those under the Classification Act 
and the Postal Field Service Schedules— 
but that bill did a little more than that. 

It provided for a modern way of con- 
sidering pay adjustments. It required 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make 
an annual analysis of the comparability 
of Federal. pay with pay in outside in- 
dustry, submit its findings to the Presi- 
dent, and the President was required by 
the law to make a recommendation to 
the Congress. 

The President has made such a rec- 
ommendation. Together with other 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, I have introduced legislation that 
would put the President’s recommenda- 
tions into effect. My bill is H.R. 7659, 
introduced on July 18, 1963. 

I feel that we have a moral obligation 
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to live up to the commitment carried in 
Public Law 87-793. It was passed by 
the House with only 20 opposing, and by 
the Senate with only 3 negative votes. 

I think we should also give considera- 
tion to the fact that the figures on which 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics study was 
made were based upon a study of salaries 
in outside industry made in late 1961 
and early 1962. The comparability that 
has been proposed is 2 years old. We 
should give some consideration to ad- 
justment of this lag. 

Some of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives have introduced legisla- 
tion that would make such an adjust- 
ment. I want to urge the Members to 
bend their efforts to see that this legisla- 
tion will be given favorable consideration 
in ample time before the Congress ad- 
journs at the end of the year. 


New Jersey Is Proud of Its Outstanding 
Professional and Business Women 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, the August 
issue of New Jersey Business features 10 
of New Jersey’s outstanding professional 
and business women. New Jersey is 
proud of these ladies, each of whom 
has had a distinguished career and has 
earned a unique place in the community, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the text of this special section. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE OUTSTANDING WOMEN IN NEW JERSEY 


BERNICE ALEXANDER—-NOMINATED BY ZONTA 
CLUB OF HACKENSACK-RIDGEWOOD 


How many boards of freeholders can boast 
of a former lieutenant colonel, a recipient of 
a citation by Queen Mary of Great Britain, 
and a holder of the American Legion of 
Merit? Well, the Bergen County Board of 
Freeholders can in Bernice Alexander of Park 
Ridge. 

Mrs. Alexander served in the Army Nurses 
Corps during World War II at Allied Forces 
Headquarters in the Mediterranean Theatre 
of Operations, in charge of 4,500 nurses in 
the North Africa-Italy-Southern France area, 
She was one of six nurses decorated by Queen 
Mary for work in combating a typhoid epi- 
demic in Bristol during bombings suffered by 
that city, and her American citations in- 
clude the Legion of Merit for service above 
and beyond the cali of duty. 

Elected to the Bergen County Board of 
Freeholders in 1960, she presently serves as 
chairman of the Public Health, Public Wel- 
fare and Legislative Committees. Among 
numerous public services was an appoint- 
ment in 1953 by John Foster Dulles as.a 
delegate-at-large to the United Nations 
Education, Social and Cultural Organization. 
Last October she was named by the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to serve on a 15-member adv: Committee 
to review Federal aid to dependent children. 

Obviously smitten with the medical pro- 
fession, Mrs. Alexander is married to Stewart 
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P. Alexander, M.D. They have two daugh- 

ters. 

LILLIAN M, GILBRETH—NOMINATED BY ZONTA 
CLUB OF SOMERSET 

“Someone should write a book about Dr. 
Lillian M. Gilbreth.” Of course, someone 
has, and a successful bestseller at that, 
“Cheaper by the Dozen,” written by two of 
her children, Frank, Jr., and Ernestine. 

This ageless dynamo, not being content 
with merely raising 12 children, has also 
managed to earn a doctorate in psychology, 
cofound the motion-study firm of Gilbreth, 
Inc., with her late husband, Frank, and still 
remains one of the happier additions to the 
teaching profession. 

An indefatigable traveler, Dr. Gilbreth has 
directed the activities of her firm, lectures, 
serves as honorary counselor to the Inter- 
national Committee of Scientific Manage- 
ment, and still finds time to enjoy 28 grand- 
children and 10 great-grandchildren, each of 
whom is her special favorite. Her home base 
is Upper Montclair. 

Dr. Gilbreth once observed that, “Happy 
human beings are at the root of every rela- 
tionship.” At the ripe young age of 85 she 
can look back at a happy combination of 
marriage, motherhood, and business. She 
can, that is, if Lillian Moller Gilbreth spends 
any of her valuable time looking backward. 
DR. DOROTHY K. KLUGHAUPT—NOMINATED BY 

ZONTA CLUB OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON 


That old saw about the dedicated, warm- 


haupt. 

Her professional activities have centered in 
general medicine and pediatrics, and most 
particularly a great interest in improving 
the health of children. The doctor’s af- 
fillation at Passaic General Hospital resulted 
in an appointment to the board of governors 
of the medical staff and recently her elec- 
tion to the presidency of the medical staff 
of Passaic General, the first woman to serve 
in this capacity. 

In her spare time, Dr. Klughaupt has 
served as a director of the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, director of the Passaic 
County Heart Association, director of the 
Girl Scouts, Passaic Council, and chairman 
of the Child Health Center of the Passaic 
County Medical Society. 

In private life she is Mrs. Martin Klug- 
haupt and resides in Passaic. 

As a closing note, it must be mentioned 
that Dr. Klughaupt probably learned her 
patience and fortitude as an undoubtedly 
overworked intern at New York City’s turbu- 
lent Bellevue Hospital. 

ETHEL L. NOYES—NOMINATED BY ZONTA CLUB 
OF ATLANTIC CITY 


Is it possible to combine 
boundless 


with 
Take a look at Ethel 
Lingelbach Noyes in action at Historic 
Smithville Inn at Absecon for a rousing af- 
firmative. 

By 1949 the Inn was an uncared for prop- 
erty; the two-story, one-room-deep structure 
was over-grown, battered and seemingly use- 
less. With just 42 seats, Ethel and her hus- 
band, Fred W. Noyes, Jr., a renowned artist 
and critic, embarked on a project to preserve 
the beauty and excitement of an early stag- 
ing inn. Today, Historic Smithville Inn is a 
New Jersey industry employing over 300 peo- 
ple. What started as merely a small counter 
in the reception room has grown into a 
complete Early American village with gen- 
eral stores and gourmet, candle, tobacconist, 
garden and Christmas shops. Thanks to 
Mrs. Noyes’ tasteful and discriminating eye, 
guests also enjoy visiting the restored dwell- 
ings, a grist mill, bootmakers shop, a small 
he a farm, Sugar Hill Chapel, and Quail 


Mrs. Noyes’ interests are extensive. 
Among other activities she serves on the 
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board of directors of the New Jersey Restau- 
rant Association, the Atlantic County His- 
torical Society, Audubon Society, the New 
Jersey Resort Association, and the Hotel 
Sales Management Association. 

As a matter of sentiment, Mrs. Noyes is 
tremendously proud of the fact that her 
great, great, great grandmother, a full- 
blooded Indian, tended to her log cabin lo- 
cated close to the present site of the Inn. 


MARY G. ROEBLING— NOMINATED BY ZONTA 
CLUB OF TRENTON 


Banking executiye—cultural leader— phil- 
anthropist. This triple combine just about 
describes one of the State’s most electric 
personalities, Mary G. Roebling. 

The remarkable president and board chair- 
man of the Trenton Trust Co. has a string of 
accomplishments to her credit that would 
stagger any five females. She was the first 
and still only woman member of the New 
Jersey Investment Council. Cutting across 
party lines, Mrs. Roebling was appointed by 
Gov, Alfred E. Driscoll and reappointed for 
a second term by Gov. Robert B. Meyner. 

Just skimming her countless public activi- 
ties, associations and recognitions; trustee, 
U.S. Council, International Chamber of 
Commerce; Committee for National Trade 
Policy; National Council, Metropolitan Opera 
Association; Founders, Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies; vice president and life 
member, National Defense Transportation, 
and member, New York World's Fair 1964-65 
Corp. 

Mrs. Roebling gives generously of her time 
and talents in numerous community en- 
deavors, particularly in the cultural activi- 
ties of the Trenton area. 

The widow of Siegfried Roebling, she is 
the mother of Paul, the well-known actor, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth H. Dutch, whose four 
youngsters make Mrs. Roebling one of New 
Jersey's most glamorous grandmothers. 

JUDGE LIBBY E. SACHAR—NOMINATED BY 
ZONTA CLUB OF SOMERSET 


Enter a plea of guilty against Her Honor 
Libby E. Sachar of Plainfield. Guilty, that 
is, of giving exceptional service to her pro- 
fession, her community, and her family. 

Judge Sachar was admitted to practice law 
in New Jersey in 1925, as counselor at law 
in 1928, and before the Supreme Court of 
the United States in 1948. She has the dis- 
tinction of being New Jersey's first woman 
appointee as an upper court judge, in Union 
County, and is now a member of the firm of 
Sachar, Sachar & Bernstein, consisting of her 
husband, brother, son, and herself. 

Juvenile matters form a great part of her 
concern and Judge Sachar has served on the 
committee of the New Jersey State Bar As- 
sociation to study the problem of delin- 
quency and on the committee appointed by 
the State supreme court for the revision of 
laws affecting juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions courts. The author of several maga- 
zine and newspaper articles on the problem 
of delinquency, she is in great demand as a 
speaker on this subject. 

Not incidentally, the women of New Jer- 
sey owe Judge Sachar a large “Thank you.” 
She has testified before the Constitutional 
Committee of New Jersey and was instru- 
mental in having the constitution improved 
regarding the wording which gives equality 
to women. She has also testified before con- 
gressional committees with reference to the 
status of women and before the American 
Civil Liberties Union on the same question, 


LILLIAN M. SCHWARTZ—NOMINATED BY 
ZONTA CLUB OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


The new belief that it’s a woman's world 
seems to have some validity as far as the 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority is concerned. 
Mrs. Lillian M. Schwartz, as an example, is 
not only the secretary to the authority, she 
was also its first employee. In addition, she 
was the first person hired by the Passaic 
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Valley Water Commission in 1927, serving as 
assistant secretary-treasurer until 1949. 

Mrs. Schwartz racked up another “first” 
in March of that year when Governor Dris- 
coll appointed her a member of the water 
policy and supply council of the department 
of conservation and economic development, 
being the first woman named to this agency. 

In April 1949 nearly 3 years before the 
turnpike was completed, Mrs. Schwartz be- 
came secretary-assistant treasurer of the 
turnpike authority under the chairmanship 
of Paul L, Troast. 

This bundle of energy is a most enthusias- 
tic traveler. A few years ago this hobby 
took her to Russia with a party of eight 
Governors. Her proficiency as a certified 
shorthand reporter paid off in that she re- 
turned with a 30,000-word transcript of the 
Governors’ meeting with Nikita Khru- 
shehev. 

Mrs. Schwartz and her husband, Bolton. 
who is Trenton bureau chief of the Passaic 
Herald-News, reside in Highland Park. Her 
only son, Wilbur J. Maynell, by virtue of his 
children, Jay and Lynn, has made Mrs. 
Schwartz a most satisfied grandmother. 

DR. MARION EMORY SHEA—NOMINATED BY 

ZONTA CLUB OF PATERSON 


Since there are only two women presidents 
of State colleges in this country it would be 
nice to be able to say that one of them is 
here in New Jersey. We can—Dr. Marion 
Emory Shea of Paterson State College. 

The path leading to the presidency of 
Paterson State included: teaching principal, 
Fort Hancock Public School; head of the 
English Department at Glassboro State Nor- 
mal School (Dr. Shea's alma mater): instruc- 
tor in English at the famed Miss Spence's 
Finishing School for Girls in New York City, 
and professor of English and supervisor of 
Student Teaching at Newark State Teachers 
College. 

The effervescent Dr. Shea has managed to 
combine her official duties with a busy 
schedule of lecturing and membership in 
such organizations as the American Associa- 
tion of School board of 
directors of the United Community Chest, 
Paterson, board of directors of the Greater 
Paterson Chamber of Commerce, both the 
National and the New Jersey Education As- 
sociations, New Jersey Congress of Parents 
and Teachers (life member), and an appoint- 
ment in 1959 by Gov. Robert B. Meyner to the 
State scholarship commission. 

We are also happy to report that Dr. Shea 
is not the proverbial “prophet without 
honor.” In 1958 she was the recipient of 
Glassboro State Colleges Outstanding 
Alumnus Award. 

In private life Dr. Shea is the wife of Jo- 
seph Shea and lives in Montville. 

JANE A, STRETCH—NOMINATED BY ZONTA 

CLUB OF GREATER CAMDEN 

To Jane A. Stretch the word “challenge” 
seems to be synonymous with the word 
“exhilarating.” 

Until April of this year Miss Stretch was 
editor of Camden's Courler-Post. In the fall 
she plans to launch a new career in the study 
and practice of newspaper law. Combined 
with this is her post as vice president of the 
Cherry Hill National Bank, and for those 
with a touch of wanderlust, there's the Jane 
Stretch Travel Agency. 

A product of a newspaper family, Miss 
Stretch’s father, the late Harold A. Stretch, 
Sr., was president of the Courier-Post and 
her brother, William, has been publisher 
since 1962. It was in her own right, how- 
ever, that she established a national reputa- 
tion as an editor and newspaper executive. 

At the forefront of citizen battles for a 
better Camden, she is proudest of citations 
received for successful Courler-Post crusades 
to reform and rebuild the city. Miss Stretch 
practices what she editorlalizes by her serv- 
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ice as a commissioner on the Camden 
Housing Authority, vice president of the 
Camden County Mental Health Association, 
member of the executive committee of the 
Greater Camden Movement, a director of 
both the Camden County Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Family Counselling Service, 
and an executive committee member of the 
Camden County United Fund. 

A resident of Cinnaminson, her domicile is 
called “The Home Stretch.” However, it 
should be quite obvious that Jane A. Stretch 
is far from reaching that point in her distin- 
guished career. 


KATHERINE ELKUS WHITE—NOMINATED BY 
ZONTA CLUB OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


It might be hoped that the daughter of a 
U.S. Ambassador to Turkey during the ad- 
ministration of President Woodrow Wilson 
would follow her father’s path of public 
service. Surely Mrs. Katharine Elkus White 
has lived up to these expectations. 

Our Mrs. White is, of course, chairman of 
the New Jersey Highway Authority, operator 
of the acclaimed Garden State Parkway, 
thereby being the first woman head of a 
public roadbullding agency in the Nation. 
Perhaps only a woman would have the hu- 
mor and warmth to see that a Garden State 
Parkway Stork Club was organized to honor 
the babies delivered on the parkway. Eight- 
ten youngsters are members—so far. Under 
Mrs, White's direction, the parkway has es- 
tablished a free coffee and tea treat for mo- 
torists on New Year's Day and a program of 
emergency naps along the parkway so that 
tired drivers can sleep with police protection 
ilong the road. 

Long active in elvle, social, and cultural 
affairs, Mrs. White served three terms as 
mayor of Red Bank. Obviously enjoying the 
political arena, she is vice chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee and has been a 
delegate at large to several of her party's na- 
tional conventions—including the one that 
nominated an attractive young US. Senator 
from the State of Massachusetts. 

Politics being the fickle art that it is, the 
lucky Mrs. White can always count on her 
favorite “constituents,” husband Arthur, two 
children, and six grandchildren. 


United States-Soviet Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, recently 

a most interesting document appeared in 

the Trinity College Alumnae Journal, en- 

titled The Source of All Mischief.” It 
was written by Dr. Edna R, Fluegel, pro- 
fessor and chairman, department of po- 
litical science. This paper contains 
thoughts and ideas which should be of 
interest to everyone, and I commend this 
article to the attention of my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 

serted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the docu- 

ment was ordered to be printed in the 

Recorp, as follows: . 

THe SOURCE OF ALL MiscHter — Tun SEPARA- 
TION OF Urnrrr FROM JUSTICE IN THE 
AMERICAN HANDLING OF THE DISSOLUTION 
OF THE COMINTERN 

(By Edna R. Fluegel, Ph. D.) 
At a recent conference the question raised 
was: “How can anyone possibly believe that 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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the United States with its commitment to 
freedom and the Soviet Union with its com- 
mitment to world domination can move 
closer together and coexist, possibly by form- 
ing a new synthesis that will end the cold 
war and bring peace?“ The question is not 
unusual, It startled me mainly because of 
the date, May 22, 1963, the 20th anniversary 
of the dissolution of the Comintern and of 
the debate in the Department of State over 
Its real significance and over how it should 
be publicly viewed. History does not inevyi- 
tably repeat. It is possible, however, that 
some light will be shed on the current ques- 
tion by reexamining that incident. 

In 1943, some officials thought the great 
dilemma posed by Soviet world objectives 
had been resolved with the announced dis- 
solution of the Comintern. Some actually 
believed, some ardently wanted to believe, 
some who may have been parties to the con- 
spiracy pretended to believe, and some 
warned that it was a temporary deviation 
designed to disarm and deceive. In the end, 
the debate was carried by advocates of ex- 
pediency and utility who maintained, since 
Russia was powerful, we must, regardless of 
the facts, make a pragmatic effort and hope 
for the best. This was not the first (and 
certainly not the last) such discussion and 
decision. It did mark a turning point, how- 
ever, a fatal commitment to real politik, 
since the American people were thereafter 
deliberately misled, alleged utility was sepa- 
rated from fustice, and expediency and prag- 
matism were enshrined as policy. 

Here is a summary account of that develop- 
ment as I observed It. 

Wars have two objectives: to win the war 
itself and to insure the peace. The first ob- 
jective is short range but pressing, and one 
of the weapons by which it is achieved is 
propaganda directed to the maintenace of 
morale within a nation and between allies, 
and to the destruction of the morale of the 
enemy. This requires the resolution of, or 
the concealment of, differences between allies 
and the exploitation of differences in the 
enemy alliance. The long-range objective, to 
insure the peace, requires shrewd analysis 
and full understanding of the objectives of 
allies to forestall the danger that the ally of 
today, strengthened by the alliance, will be- 
come the enemy in the postwar. The short- 
and long-range objectives frequently are in- 
compatible. 

In World War II, American propaganda 
achieved the short-range objective with con- 
siderable difficulty and only after the dissolu- 
tion of the Comintern. The obstacles were 
substantial. The American public was slow 
to “warm up” to the Soviet Union as an ally. 
The objective of the Third International 
(Comintern) was well known, and commu- 
nism was viewed as possibly more repre- 
henisble than nazism. This popular attitude 
toward communism and Russia was deeply 
rooted. The United States had had direct 
contact both with the antecedents of the 
Comintern and with the Comintern itself. 
Remants of the First International had been 
transferred to the United States in 1872 (New 
York) and had been dissolved here in 1876 
(Philadelphia). Elements of the Second In- 
ternational had subsequently functioned 
here, while Trotsky himself had worked in 
New York before his departure for Russia 
and the task of building the Red Army. 
Many American groups which supported the 
Russian Revolution had been alienated by 
the Communist takeover from Kerensky. 
The objective of the Third International 
established in Moscow in 1919 to effect a 
worldwide revolution, Lenin's assertion that 
it was the duty of all members of the Com- 
intern to support the Soviet Union? the 
formation of an American Communist Party 
in the 1920's and subsequent exposure of its 
activities, together with the operations of 
Comintern agents—all these and more had 
engendered popular hostility. This had con- 
stituted a barrier to recogniton of the Soviet 
Union. 
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Not until 1933, and only after the Soviet 
Union agreed to end subversive activity in the 
United States, was recognition. politically 
possible. The agreement was promptly 
violated by Russia. The attempt by the 
Soviet Union to change its image in 1935, 
when the Seventh Congress of the Comintern 
announced that it was suspending agitation 
for world revolution in favor of achieving 
a united front with the West against fascism? 
was more than offset by the great discussion 
in the United States of the Encyclical on 
Atheistic Communism,‘ to say nothing of the 
disillusionment following the Nazi-Soviet 
pact and the slavish acceptance of the switch 
in Russian policy by the Comintern. 

These were the reasons why the American 
statement of support, when Germany at- 
tacked Russia, was so restrained: 

“This Government has often stated, and in 
many of his public statements the President 
has declared, that the United States main- 
tains that freedom to worship God as their 
consciences dictate is the great and funda- 
mental right of all peoples. This right has 
been denied to their peoples by both the 
Nazi and the Soviet Governments, To the 
people of the United States this and other 
principles and doctrines of communistic dic- 
tatorship are as intolerable and as alien to 
their own beliefs as are the principles and 
doctrines of Nazi dictatorship: Neither kind 
of imposed overlordship can have or will have 
any support or any sway in the mode of life 
or in the system of government of the Amer- 
ican people.” * 

The statement added “the present issue 
which faces a realistic America” is that 
“Hitler’s armies are today the chief dangers 
of the Americas.“ Adequate ground for emer- 
gency assistance in the name of realism, but 
not for the acceptance of Russia as a free, 
peace-loving nation. 

After Pearl Harbor a héavy propaganda 
barrage attempted to popularize the “gallant 
Russian ally,” but this was somewhat offset 
by popular resentment over supplies going 
to Russia instead of to American forces in 
the Philippines. In 1942, Russia utilized the 
Comintern to counterattack by demanding 
a second front and by accusing Britain and 
the United States of wanting the destruction 
of Russia. All this as the allied retreat was 

its end and the need -for concerting 
the offensive arrived. The United States and 
Britain feared another Soviet deal with Ger- 
many, to say nothing of a rampantly victor- 
ious postwar Russia. Russia badly wanted 
Great Britain and the United States fully 
committed to and physically involved in 
ground war in Europe. Nineteen hundred 
and forty-three was a year of pressure and 
counterpressure, concessions and deals, with 
the issue of postwar peace or war dwarfing, 
for the negotiators, the real war then enter- 
ing its offensive stage. 


As far as the American public knew, the 
aims and objectives of the war were en- 
compassed in the Four Freedoms, the At- 
lantic Charter, and the Declaration by the 
United Nations.*. The Soviet Union was still 
hard-pressed on all fronts; the long drive 
up the Pacific had begun; victory had been 
secured in North Africa. Roosevelt and 
Churchill met at Casablanca in January, 
1943, but Stalin was unable to attend, he 
sald, because of the war situation. The 
Casablanca communique” produced the un- 
conditional surrender doctrine. Designed to 
assure Russia of allied determination, to 
destroy possible German designs to split the 
alliance, and, when adopted by Russia, to 
provide assurance that she would not enter 
separate tiations—the doctrine was 
catastrophic. It did bind Great Britain and 
the United States, probably prolonged the 
war, but it mever provided any real as- 
surance, To this day the origin of the 
doctrine Is obscure—it definitely was not a 
State Department proposal” It did not 
satisfy Russia—she was pressuring for more 
in a matter of days. While the Nazi armies 
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surrendered at Stalingrad, January 31- 
February 3, the see-saw battles that followed 
on the Eastern Front did not turn decisively 
in favor of Russia until late in July. This 
is important since it encompasses the period 
of great Russian dependence, when she was 
still weak, in fact, and should have been 
pressured in negotiations. The Russians in- 
itiated a great diplomatic offensive directly 
after Stalingrad, however, by establishing in 
Moscow the League of Polish Patriots and 
the Free German Committee. Both these 
committees were under the auspices of “na- 
tional” Communists who were Comintern 
men and who subsequently were heads of 
Soviet-sponsored Communist regimes. Rela- 
tions between the Polish Government-in- 
exile in London and the Soviet Union de- 
terlorated to the point where diplomatic 
relations were suspended in April. The Free 
German Committee was still more omninous 
as far as the West was concerned. American 
and British diplomats worked feverishly to 
assess developments and to devise some 
mechanism to harness“ the Russians. 

Public opinion had weighed heavily in 
diplomatic exchanges for some time. The 
Russian people were not informed about 
allied fighting in other theaters; they had 
received no information about the sub- 
stantial material assistance that had enabled 
the Russians to resist the German attack; 
they were being told that Russia alone was 
defending the United Nations. The danger- 
ous impact on Russian opinion was obvious. 
In March, 1943, the American Ambassador, 
Admiral Standley, went beyond his instruc- 
tions to obtain the first admission, in the 
Soviet press, that aid had been supplied. 
American officials had also been stressing the 
problem the existence of the Comintern im- 
posed on efforts to develop American friend- 
ship for the Soviet Union. It was pointed 
out that, If we were to fight together as 
allies in Europe, the American people must 
be assured that Russia was no longer intent 
on world dictatorship. The continued ex- 
istence of the Comintern was viewed as a 
contradiction. The same point was made in 
regard to close relations between Roosevelt 
and Stalin—such relations were desired but 
would be difficult to initiate as long as the 
American people believed that Russia’s ob- 
jective was world communism. 

Then the Russians abolished the Comin- 
tern and we had a paper victory which was 
immediately used in the great drive to sell 
the American people the idea that Russia 
was just a different type of democracy, one 
with the same postwar dreams of a peaceful 
world. The drive succeeded in goodly meas- 
ure since the doubts and findings of our 
Officials were not published. What was the 
internal reaction? A memorandum circulat- 
ed at the time gave the results of a round- 
robin from our diplomatic posts abroad as 
well as the comments of State Department 
officers. All but one reported total cynicism 
and many pointed out the danger of an over- 
sell. A month later a similar study devel- 
oped no signs of any change in Soviet opera- 
tions and no indication of the disbanding of 
the Soviet apparatus Public opinion was 
disarmed sufficiently to sustain the prag- 
matic policy subsequently adopted, but at 
no time in later negotiations did the Presi- 
dent and other officials disclose any firm con- 
viction that Russia had in fact renounced 
her world objectives or terminated the activi- 
ties of 82 agents. As the official State De- 
partment actount of the preparation of t- 
war foreign policy notes: pa 

“The dissolution of the Comintern was 
announced in Moscow on May 22, an action 
which from the standpoint of the prepara- 
tion did not remove existing and potential 
difficulties or basic uncertainties but which 
was officially welcomed for its promotion of 
“a greater degree of trust” and its contribu- 
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tion to cooperation “for the winning of the 
war and for successful postwar under- 
taking.” 10 

We accepted a gesture and failed to fol- 
low through from an existing position of 
strength to insure that the objectives were 
reannounced and the apparatus as well as 
the superstructure was dissolved. The vic- 
tory became a defeat. 1 

At the time, of course, it seemed to many 
that this was the expedient thing to do, even 
though it involevd deception of the Ameri- 
can people. Once done, it could not be un- 
done." At each subsequent stage a new 
pragmatic expedient seemed useful. One 
result is that the deceivers gradually de- 
ceived themselves as well as the people. 
Over a period, new policymakers came along 
who belleved what had been published. Rus- 
sia later worked hard and with considerable 
success to sell the Idea that utopia was up- 
coming until Roosevelt was repudiated by 
the cold war warriors. There is a bewilder- 
ing tendency to believe what has been said 
by governments. As Thucydides observed 
over 23 centuries ago: “Men do not discrimi- 
nate, and are too ready to receive ancient 
traditions about their own as well as about 
other countries. * * * So little trouble do men 
take in the search after truth; so readily do 
they accept whatever comes first to hand.” * 
It is interesting to note that Socrates reach 
his conclusion that the separation of utili 
from justice is the source of all mischief at 
the same time Thucydides was writing. 


The latest statement on the subject, still 
more emphatic and complete, is Pope John’s 
encyclical, “Pacem in Terris,” which affirms 
that “peace will be but an empty-sounding 
word“ unless established on “an order found- 
ed on truth, built according to justice, vivi- 
fied and integrated by charity, and put into 
practice in freedom.” 13 


+Cicero, De Re Publica: “Consequently 
Socrates was right when he cursed, as he 
often did, the man who first separated utility 
from justice; for this separation, he com- 
plained, is the source of all mischief.” 

*Lenin, “Conditions of Affiliation to Com- 
munist International,” 1920. “Selected 
Works,” International Publishers, N.Y. 1943, 
vol. X, pp. 204-205. 

* Resolutions, Seventh Congress, Workers 
Library Publishers, N.Y. 1935. 

*Pius XI, March 19, 1937. The Popes had 
consistently and repeatedly attacked com- 
munism, but this encyclical had a special 
and extraordinary impact. 

* Acting Secretary of State Wells, June 23, 
1941. Text in “Peace and War,” Department 
of State, 1943, pp. 683-684. The statement 
was drafted at the White House and had been 
prepared in adyance in ancipation of an 
attack. 

Jan. 6, 1941; Aug. 14, 1941; Jan. 1, 1942. 

7 Jan. 26, 1943. 4 

*With the Secretary’s authorization, I 
made a full check of the Department's files 
in 1947. Nothing but opinion and impres- 
sion has appeared in subsequént accounts. 

» and circulated by the writer, 
then a State Department officer. 7 

ass Foreign Policy Preparation," 
Department of State, 1950, p. 163. The 
quotes within the quote are from the public 
comment of the of State on the 
Comintern’s dissolution, Department of State 
Bulletin, VIII. p. 473, 1943. 

* This acceptance of shadow for substance 
has marked much subsequent negotiation. 
The temptation to a democratic leader is 
very great. Cf. Spirit of Geneva, of Camp 
David, the Kennedy “victory” in the Cuban 
negotiations. 

History of the Peloponnesian War.“ in- 
troduction. g 

» April 11, 1963. Concluding section, 
NCWC Press copy. 


September 10 
Warwick, Mass., Bicentennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. On Labor Day, Mr. 
Speaker, I had the great privilege of 
delivering the principal address for the 
bicentennial of Warwick, Mass. This 
distinguished community has had a great 
and noble history throughout the past 
two centuries, and is very much alive to 
the changing patterns of American life. 
At the same time, the leaders and citi- 
zens of this community are deeply im- 
bued in the traditions which have made 
this country great. A fine editorial, en- 
titled “Warwick's Wealth,” by Harold 
LeVanway of the Greenfield Recorder 
Gazette, accurately grasps the signifi- 
cance of this community. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of editorial writing and I 
am proud to make it a part of the official 
Record. The article appeared on Mon- 
day, August 26, 1963: 

Warwick's WEALTH 


Of such modesty and retirement has this 
community remained for 200 years that even 
one who has resided in the vicinity for a 
lifetime might be moved to ask: Where is it? 

The place? Warwick—a mountaintop 
township in the northeast corner of Frank- 
lin County, now approaching its bicenten- 
nial in a spirit traditional with its history. 

Warwick today is not far removed from 
the Warwick of 50, 100, or even 150 years 
ago. .Except for the growth and development 
of highways, the addition of a few houses, 
and a clearing here and there, Warwick dif- 
fers not much from what it must have been 
like when it was first set apart as a township. 

There are reasons for this situation in 
& world beset with change. Warwick geo- 
graphically is a community which defies al- 
teration. It could be enlarged and expanded 
along industrial lines, but that time has not 
yet come. 

This town, instead, has clung to the fea- 
tures which have distinguished many Frank- 
lin County communities, Among these are 
Health, Wendell, Hawley, and, until recently, 
we might add Shutesbury and Leverett. 
The two latter, however, have felt the in- 
roads of civilization and by mere population 
alone have undergone sharp ch 4 

One rarely thinks of Warwick without 
calling to mind the grandeur of its hiis 
and vales. There’s Mount Grace of more 
than 1,000 feet elevation. There's a for- 
est at its feet to cool and refresh the tray- 
eler. There are brooks and streams wander- 
ing in and out of the hills. And there are 
several ponds to deligMt nature and the 
naturalist. 

Warwick, too, has in addition to a collec- 
tion of pleasant homes, an inn of some his- 
torical interest, well disciplined schools, and 
a history of service in all of the country's 
wars. There also haye been saw mills, a 
grist mill, and other manufacturing interests 
related to agriculture, once Its major in- 
dustry. There is not much farming there 
today, but there are summer residents and 
there are visitations at all seasons from men 
and women in search of recreation and re- 
laxation, 

Birthdays represent significant milestones 
to every community and Warwick’s 200th 
which will be duly observed this week repre- 
sents another step in the long road down 
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the valley of American history. And even 
if another century should pass without great 
change Warwick still will uphold an tm- 
portant corner of Franklin County. And 
there will be men, women, and children who 
call it home, 


The Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
cussion on the proposed test ban treaty 
has been occupying much of our atten- 
tion these last few weeks. It is always 
very helpful to know how the persons 
back home feel about any subject, and 
this is particularly true on a subject as 
important as this treaty. An editorial 
appeared in a paper in my district which 
is a very good résumé of such feeling. 
Therefore, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Record, I wish to include 
the aforesaid editorial which appeared 
on September 4, 1963, in the Daily Intel- 
ligencer, a leading newspaper of my dis- 
trict, published in Doylestown, Bucks 
County, Pa. 

The editorial is as follows: 

RATIFICATION GO-AHEAD ON TEST Baw Treaty 
Goop 


No one now expects that the U.S. Senate 
will give anything but overwhelming ap- 
proval to the partial nuclear test ban treaty 
with the Soviet Union. 

In the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee's nearly unanimous endorsement of the 
treaty, there Is a clear assessment that what- 
ever risk is involved is one this Nation can 
take without grave danger to its freedom and 
security. 

It is a Judgment which says in effect that 
if we are not willing to take some risk in 
order to test Russia's purposes at this stage, 
we are saying that negotiation is now and 
perhaps forever a futile device of diplomacy 
in the cold war. 

Obviously we are not prepared to take so 
adamant and seemingly final a stance. 

Soviet motives, in the nature of things, can 
seldom if ever be entirely clear to us. But 
we are not measuring motive. We do not 
have to know all that goes on between the 
Kremlin and Red China in order to take this 
test ban chance. 

We will be watching Soviet action. There 
is a strong conviction that if Russia breaks 
the treaty we will speedily know it and be 
able to act on our own to prevent Moscow 
from gaining a critical nuclear military ad- 
vantage. 

It is we who have the great advantage to- 
day, and we do not propose to yield it. We 
will have our guard up, prepared to test in the 
atmosphere again should the Russians re- 
sume, 

And beyond doubt, we shall be constantly 
alert to assure that our massive stockpile of 
nuclear weapons—called by President Ken- 
nedy sufficient to kill 300 million people in 
1 hour—remains an effective shield for us 
and the free world. 

This means, of course, keeping the weapons 
in usable condition—and deliverable over 
targets. ; 

Military men disagree on ways of assuring 
this effectiveness. But there would seem 
to be ample support for the idea that it can 
be done, notwithstanding the test ban treaty. 
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Not all our military and nuclear specialists 
like the treaty. But the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee is a sober and responsible 
body. It listened to the doubts and reserva- 
tions and yet decided to approve the docu- 
ment. At worst, the committee might in 
time be proved wrong. At best, this group, 
the full Senate and all associated with the 
treaty must recognize that it is not a guaran- 
tee of peace, but only a small beginning step 
down that road. 

Up to now there has been almost no traffic 
on that road. We are simply making ready 
to try it. We may have to turn back. But, 
with the stakes so high, the try is one our 
Sanest Senate leaders think we ought to 
make, 


The $2 Billion Rathole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, at this time, 
I wish to place in Appendix of the REC- 
ORD a very pertinent editorial which ap- 
peared in the September 7, 1963, issue 
of the Tampa Tribune, one of the out- 
standing daily newspapers of the Nation. 

Many of us have questioned the effec- 
tiveness of the foreign aid program, The 
editor of the Tribune points out what the 
proponents of foreign aid have always 
maintained, and that is that “the pur- 
pose of foreign aid in general and the 
Alliance for Progress in particular is to 
help underdeveloped nations stabilize 
their economies.” This has not been the 
case in Brazil and in many other coun- 
tries. Our aid has often had the oppo- 
site effect. 

I commend to all of the readers of the 
Recorp, the editorial, “The $2 Billion 
Rathole,” in which the case of Brazil is 
presented. 

The editorial follows: 

Tuer $2 BILLION RATHOLE 

Worshipers at the shrine of foreign aid 
who consider any hint of a cut in a presi- 
dential request for funds sheer sacrilege 
might do well to consider the case of Brazil. 

From all appearances, if anyone's dese- 
crating the good intentions of the Alliance 


‘for Progress, it’s not the Congressmen who 


propose to cut funds where they're being 
wasted but governments like Brazil's. 

One of the current big political issues in 
Brazilian financial circles today is resched- 
uling of the nation’s foreign debts. Cleanto 
de Paiva, Brazil’s director of the Inter- 
American Development Bank, cries the na- 
tion should take a “tough attitude,” which 
means that Brazil should demand another 
moratorium on its $2 billion debts to the 
United States, such as those granted in No- 
vember 1960, and in May 1961. One of the 
major items involved is the “wheat accord,” 
through which Brazil buys US. surplus 
wheat at low cost. To U.S. debtors the terms 
seem almost too good to be true: Brazil pays 
for the wheat in its own cruzeiros, not dol- 
lars, and most of the cruzeiros are then lent 
back to Brazilian Government agencies at 
low interest, 40-year loans to finance develop- 
ment, 

The purpose of foreign ald in general and 
the Alliance for Progress in particular is to 
help underdeveloped nations stabilize their 
economies. In Brazil, it seems to be having 
the opposite effect; every time Uncle Sam 
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sends down a new handout, it sets off a new 
wave of inflation. 

Take 1961, for example. Three weeks after 
President Kennedy announced the Alllance's 
first $100 million grant to Brazil, the cru- 
zeiro was devalued from 100 to the dollar to 
200. 


Came 1962. Treasury Secretary Douglas 
Dillon announced a $270 million Brazilian 
aid program, The Brazilian Government 
promptly raised all civilian and military pay 
by 40 percent. The cruzeiro just as promptly 
fell to 400 to the dollar. A 

Came 1963. Foreign Aid Director David E. 
Bell in March agreed to send Brazil $400 
million, most of it to help solve the Nation's 
foreign exchange problem. President Joao 
Goulart promptly raised Government and 
military pay another 70 percent. The cru- 
zeiro was then officially pegged at 670 to 
the dollar—but the unofficial exchange rate 
sid to more than 1,000 per dollar. 

And what has Brazil's Government done 
in accord with the Alliance for Progress 
premise that it will take its own measures 
for stabilization and to equalize the vast 
disparity between rich and poor? 

Well, in some recent years the Government 
budget has been double its tax revenues. 
This year a primary goal was to hold the 
increase in cost of living, a prime concern 
to the poor, to only 25 percent. The latest 
report indicates it’s already up 39 percent 
in Rio de Janeiro. The Government also 
announced salary increases for the year 
would be limited to 40 percent. As noted 
above, it's already increased its own pay 
levels 70 percent. And it agreed to limit its 
issuance of inflation-fraught new currency 
to 110 billion cruzeiros in 1963, but has al- 
ready raised the ceiling to 145 billion, and 
apparently will keep on cranking the print- 
ing presses even after that figure is reached. 

Were any private citizen of the United 
States so improvident while a debtor, he 
would be hustled into court in involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings and his affairs, in- 
cluding all his expenditures, put under the 
direct control of an officer of the court. 

National sovereignty does not permit such 
treatment of debtor nations. Indeed, even 
those so profligate as Brazil are offended by 
even a suggestion that they be more pru- 
dent. Recent hints from the United States 
that Goulart’s government might better 

its own affairs have been met by 
the shopworn threat that if the United States 
clamps down on aid, Brazil can always get it 
from the Communists. 

All foreign aid is not, despite the conten- 
tion of some unrelenting critics of the pro- 
gram, pouring money down a rathole. But 
those who deny that any ratholes exist at 
all had better take another look at Brazil. 
If that’s not a $2 billion rathole, there's not 
a coffee bean in Sao Paulo. 


Statement of Glenn R. Simcox 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent statement by Mr. Glenn 
R. Simcox, president of the National As- 
sociation of Retired Civil Employees be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, Special Subcommittee on Quality 
Stabilization, in opposition to S. 774. 
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This statement, in opposition to one 
of the most iniquitous price fixing bills 
eyer to be presented to the Congress, de- 
serves careful consideration by every 
Member of Congress and shows clearly 
why the quality brand stabilization leg- 
islation should be rejected by the Con- 
gress as being violently against the pub- 
lic interest. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF GLENN R. SIMCOX, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RETRED CIVIL 
EMPLOYEES, TO THE U.S. SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
QUALITY STABILIZATION, ON BILL S. 774. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 

committee, my name Is Glenn R. Simcox. I 

am president of the National Association of 

Retired Civil Employees, an organization with 

over 106,000 paid-up members who are either 

retired Federal employees or the survivors or 
beneficiaries of former Federal employees. 

Our association has 865 chapters scattered 

throughout the United States, and has 35 

State Federations. We represent over 600,000 

Federal retirees and survivors. Vice presi- 

dent George L, Nichols joins me in this state- 

ment. 

Previously, I have written to all Members 
of the 88th Congress opposing H.R, 3669 and 
your S. 774. The contents of my letter fol- 
low: 

“We, representing 600,000 Federal retirees 

and survivors are greatly alarmed to learn 

that H.R. 3669, the so-called quality stabili- 
zation bill, has been reported out by the 

House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

Committee and may soon become a law, 
“We want you to know that we are greatly 

opposed to this or any other legislation re- 

lating to price fixing. 

“The Federal retiree for the most part is 
receiving a very meager annuity. The cost 
of living through inflation has melted this 
income in buying power. 

“This bill will make it legal for manufac- 
turers and others to fix prices on all brand, 
name, or trademarked goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise. If H.R. 3669 is enacted these prices 
could be set so high as to work a grave hard- 
ship on all our members and on their families 
as well. It will also work a hardship on all 
of the elderly in these United States. 

“You as a Member of the 88th Congress 
are certainly concerned about the common 
man and his problems. Please do not allow 
any injustice to come to those with such 
meager incomes. 

“We are counting on you to look after our 
interests.” 

Our members and their families, along 
with all the elderly, would be more adversely 
affected by the enactment of these proposals 
than any other group. Our folks buy es- 
sentially the same consumption items as 
most other consumers. They are on fixed 
low incomes. 

Quality stabilization is just another name 
for price control and fair trade. It is a 
name intended to fool the public and allow 
those who wish price control to gain their 
point, 

Our association is just as much interested 
in holding the advantages we have as we 
are in gaining correction to the retirement 
laws. 

We base our judgment on the detrimental 
effect of price fixing in that it allows pro- 
ducers and resellers price without 
Saad by AGIA, products or goods are iden- 

tinguishing brands, names or 
trademarks. 


Twenty-six states here repudiated price- 
fixing laws similar to quality stabilization. 
The Quality Stabilization Act empowers man- 
ufacturers to fix wholesale and retail prices 
against the decision of State supreme courts 
and the wishes of the people in the 26 States 
that have repudiated price fixing. 

A survey was presented on June 25, 1958, 
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by the Department of Justice to the Senate 
Select Committee on Small Business. This 
survey concerned a comparison of fair trade 
and nonfair trade prices. This survey pro- 
bably provides a more accurate indication of 
the impact of resale price maintenance pro- 
grams than might be indicated by a later 
survey because of the extent to which such 
price maintenance programs have been 
abandoned in recent years. 

The following excerpts from the survey 
indicate the differences between consumer 
prices in fair trade and nonfair trade cities: 


Total consumer prices of 119 selected items 


In fair trade cities $2, 829. 46 
In nonfair trade cities 2, 280. 34 
Savings to consumers in nonfair 


trade cities... sees enna ons 549. 12 
Percentage savings to consumers 
in nonfalr trade cities 19. 41 


In the above summary, even in nonfair 
trade cities, many items sold at fair trade 
prices. The Department therefore made a 
separate comparison of only those items that 
were sold below fair trade prices, as follows: 


Total consumer prices of selected items 


In fair trade cities $2, 033. 20 
In nonfair trade cities 1, 481. 73 
Savings to consumers in nonfair 


trade Cities . 551. 47 
Percentage savings to consumers 
in nonfair trade cities 27.12 


The size of the increases in prices in fair 
trade cities above those in other cities indi- 
cates there is little comfort for consumers in 
this bill, If the bill were enacted it could 
clearly accelerate the relentless upward trend 
in the consumer price index. 

The magnitude of the increased margins 
reported by the Justice Department’s study 
indicates that the enactment of Federal re- 
sale price maintenance legislation would have 
a significant effect and impact with respect 
to our national economy, (a) increasing con- 
sumer prices, (b) reducing aggregate de- 
mand, (c) reducing total production and em- 
ployment, and (d) deterring economic 
growth. 

Many economists agree that the purchas- 
ing power is a key element in promoting 

and high levels of employment. 

We feel that the 88th Congress should cer- 
tainly be concerned about the “common 
man” and his problems. 

NARCE urges you as our Senators to sup- 
port us in our fight to hold ground on price 
fixing. We cannot afford to allow further 
injustices to come to those with meager fixed 
incomes. 

The concept of resale price maintenance 
is not, in our view, in accord with the prin- 
ciples of a free competitive enterprise system. 

We believe resale maintenance denies the 
consumer the right_and an opportunity to 
share in any savings made possible by lower 
cost merchandising. 

Many consumers are content to shop in 
less commodious stores with poorer service 
and less convenient location if by such means 
they are able to buy cheaper. The consumer 
who wishes to save money in this manner 
should not be denied the right and oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

The argument that the consumer should 
have protection against loss-leader sales is 
not in our opinion relevant to consideration 
of this bill. This is not loss-leader legisla- 
tion. It is legislation to prohibit any price 
reduction by a retailer. All price reductions 
are not loss leaders. 

We believe that the disciplines of the com- 
petitive system are essential guarantees to 
consumers’ interests, Competition should be 
applicable to distribution margins as well 
as manufacturers’ prices. The competitive 
principle contributes to the vitality of our 
economic system by providing a premium 
for developing new and more efficient ways 
of doing business. 
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Now in conclusion, we again ask that you 
as members of the subcommittee support us 
in opposition to S. 774 the so-called quality 
stabilization bill, 

Our association appreciates the opportu- 
nity to file this “opposition statement” and 
thanks you for your consideration. 


Red War Power Ominous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Union: 

Rep Wak POWER OMINOUS 


The first step in sound military planning 
is to make what is known as an estimate of 
the situation. The value of this estimate 
to the commander depends primarily upon 
one key factor—the accuracy with which 
enemy capabilities are ascertained and ap- 
praised. 

One expects an astute enemy to fool us if 
he can. But if we are prepared to cope with 
any actions of which the enemy is capable, 
a wrong guess by us as to his intentions may 
prove embarrassing but is unlikely to be 
fatal. R 

If, on the other hand, we overlook a capa- 
bility, or worse than that, commit the grave 
error of gambling that he does not intend to 
exercise one which we know he has, we are 
asking for trouble, This a to be pre- 
cisely what we are doing in the feld of mili- 
tary applications of space, * 

Because we have pressed for agreements 
which will reserve space for peaceful pur- 
poses, and have ourselves made no move to 
put weapons or military launching plat- 
forms into space, it does not follow that the 
Soviets will exercise comparable restraint. 

Quite the contrary; for by voluntarily re- 
fraining ourselves, we not only give them a 
clear field for their own endeavors but re- 
move any incentive for them to agree not to 
extend the arms race to this new environ- 
ment. This is particularly reprehensible 
because, due primarily to the 6-year lag 
imposed upon our space program by the 
Truman administration, we know that the 
U.S.S.R. has a clear superiority in many 
aspects of space work. 

The only sound assumption that we can 
make is that the U.S.S.R. military capability 
in this new feld substantially exceeds our 
own. This being accepted, it is necessary 
to conclude that they will exploit this ad- 
vantage to the maximum. To do otherwise 
would be criminal folly, 

We know definitely some of the Soviet 
capabilities; and with due regard for their 
proclivities for talking big and running a 
bluff, we can infer others. We know that 
they can place in orbit payloads which in 
comparison with our capabilities are enor- 
mous—from 10,000 to 14,000 pounds, or three 
to five times bigger than we can launch. 
They do not appear to be restricted to polar 
or equatorial orbits, but can—and have— 
launched objects into orbits which provided 
extensive coverage of the United States. 
They have very nearly effected a rendezvous 
between two cosmonauts. They have 
launched space-probing rockets from orbit- 
ing satellies. These things we know they 
have done. 

Very little extension of technique would be 
required to replace the men in these “space 
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train” Vostok satellites with nuclear bombs 
which could be deorbited on radio command, 
or for that matter to convert the entire 
satellite to a single multimegaton warhead 
which could be exploded in orbit at the 
proper instant to wipe out half the world. 
Despite the cost and the relative inefficiency 
of such systems, the Soviets are not blind 
to the enormous’ psychological advantages 
which could accrue to them from the pres- 
ence in orbit of devices of this nature. 

With respect to antisatellite defense, the 
"near miss” of Vostoks III and IV last sum- 
mer (on the order of 3 miles) indicates 
that the Soviets have the capability to inter- 
cept. and destroy orbiting objects whose pres- 
ence over the U.S. SR. annoys them—includ- 
ing our weather, navigational, communica- 
tion, reconnaissance, and early warning 
satellites. 

So much for their capabilities, Currently 
we are not able to equal them nor to counter 
them. Nothing in history indicates that we 
can rely upon the Soviets not to exercise 
them. The basic considerations of self-pres- 
ervation dictate that we inaugurate an ur- 
gent program to redress this intolerable 
situation before it is everlastingly too late. 


Wanted: Problem Solvers, Not Dramatists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago, Ronald Reagan delivered a lecture 
in my district entitled, “What Price Free- 
dom.” I inserted the lecture in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor and the request for 
reprints has been astounding. 

The entertainment world needs more 
minds like Ronald Reagan. On that 
very point, under unanimous consent, I 
include an editorial from the Peoria 
Journal Star of August 30, 1963: 

METHOD ACTORS ON New STAGE 

Never since John Wilkes Booth transferred 
his ‘activities from the stage to the balcony 
corridor of Ford Theater have “show biz” 
personalities been so involved in public is- 
sues and public affairs. 

Playwright Gore Vidal brags publicly about 
having written campaign speeches for the 
President, and armies of actors were lined 
up by both parties and various contenders 
in the last several presidential elections. 

Presidential aspirants are busy now try- 
ing to line up Hollywood support. 

Meanwhile, wherever there is a crowd as- 
sembled on a public issue a “method actor” 
is likely to pop up, too. They are welcome, 
of course, because the nature of their ac- 
tivities is such that their names and faces 
are well known and they can help get out a 
crowd, 

Yet, it is well for us to remember as we 
observe this trend, that from Mr, Booth’s 
day to this, the special talent that generally 
makes an actor, fiction writer, or playwright 
successful is a creative ability, an excep- 
tional imagination, and as “the method” 
school emphasizes, a special ability to make 
pretense seem real—even to the actor him- 
self, 

Hence, today, we have in many instances 
the public being exhorted and various politi- 
cal pitches being suported by people with 
great talent, the appealing and captivating 
qualities of imagination and creativity, but 
people who also have to hire somebody to 
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“manage” their own llves and moneys, whose 
private lives are marked by a trail of failures 
and broken marriages, and who often come 
to the public platform more or less directly 
from the psychiatrist's couch. 

People with imagination and creativity 
delight us, but are seldom the best judges of 
hard, sober issues and facts. 

You don't find them at the bottom of mine 
shafts very often, nor in sunken submarines, 
and what really happens in those instances 
has been very sharply made known to us 
recently. Hence, we have a chance to see how 
different is fiction and drama from fact. 

Have you ever seen a movie, play or book 
fictionalizing that situation in which the 
participants didn’t carry.on something awful? 

The conversations at the mine shaft of 
this past week showed us the difference be- 
tween human reality, and the products of 
imagination, a tightly tuned nervous system, 
and a creative talent. 

Did you know, by the way, that never In 
the history of the West did attacking Indians 
ever ride around a circle of wagons? 

There is a wonderful place for these special 
qualities in our society—but it doesn’t in- 
clude taking their advice, or their estimations 
of facts or presentations of real problems 
seriously. 

A dramatist is one thing. A problem solver 
is another. 

It is a difference this democracy had better 
learn to recognize. 

We need some solutions a lot more than 
we need more drama. 

C. L. Dancer. 


See America Lear 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of America have never failed to rise 
to meet the challenges of leadership, 
whatever they have been. One of the 
great problems presently facing us is the 
serious deficit in our balance of pay- 
ments; we are all becoming increasingly 
concerned about the stubborn resistance 
of this deficit in the face of growing ef- 
forts to end it. Again I call the atten- 
tion of the House to my bill, House Joint 
Resolution 658, to declare 1964 as “See 
America Year,” calling upon the patri- 
otism of Americans to do their tourist 
traveling in the United States next year. 
Tourist spending overseas is contribut- 
ing to our balance-of-payments deficit 
to the tune of $1.4 billion yearly, and 
my bill seems a reasonable, noncoercive 
way to ease this dollar drain. I have 
just received a letter from Mr. Harry C. 
Thoma, supervisor of recreational adver- 
tising and publicity for the Conservation 
Department of the State of Wisconsin, 
supporting House Joint Resolution 
658, which I include at this point in my 
remarks: 


STATE oF WISCONSIN 
CONSERVATION DEPARTMENT, 
Madison, Wis., September 4, 1963. 

Hon, AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ULLMAN: Thanks very much for 
your interesting letter, copy of the House 
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Joint Resolution 658 and the interesting 
facts sheet behind it. 

You may be certain that we will call this - 
Matter to the attention of our representa- 
tives and do whatever is within our power 
to further this program. We have been ac- 
tively interested in Visit U.S.A. program and 
I serve as a liaison officer on the U.S. Travel 
Service so we are quite cognizant of the need 
for a furtherance of this program, 

Every good luck in your adventure, 

Very truly yours, 
INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 
DIVISION, 
Harry C. THOMA, 
Supervisor, Recreational Advertising. 


VFW Resolution Opposes Allied 
Shipping to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Veterans of Foreign Wars in its 
64th national convention August 25 to 
30 has formally adopted a resolution op- 
posing U.S. foreign aid to any country 
whose ships are doing business with 
Cuba. 

As one who has long been working to 
eliminate allied shipping to Cuba I am 
delighted at the support of this national 
veterans organization. It is further 
proof that the American people are tired 
of excuses from our allies and tired_of 
paying out our tax dollars to countries 
who aid our enemies. It is time that our 
allies realize that there are two sides 
to the Atlantic, and that if they wish our 
help in keeping their side free from com- 
munism, they must be willing and able 
to assist us on this side. We are not 
asking for a commitment of troops, arms, 
or even money. We are only asking for 
cooperation between friends. We do not 
seem to be able to get it in a friendly 
manner. It is time we demand it. 

I include this resolution at this point 
in the Recorp, and commend the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars for their support 
of our activities: 

RESOLUTION 159 OPPosING AID ro COUNTRIES 
Wos SHIPS ARE Domne Business WITH 
CUBA 
Whereas we of the Veterans of Foreign 

Wars of the United States feel that certain 

European and Asiatic countries are abusing 

the citizens of the United States and their 

generosity by accepting financial aid being 
offered them and then using it to do business 
with Communist Cuba; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America over the past several years 
has given to many European and Asiatic 
countries many billions of dollars to aid them 
in their fight for economy recovery and also 
to combat the advance of communism with- 
in these countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the 64th National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, That the Government of the 
United States of America and its es 
stop immediately any and all aid, financial or 
otherwise, to any country, having ships reg- 
istered under its flag, doing business with 
Communist Cuba. 
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West Virginia’s Wilderness: Only a 
Few Hours From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, West 
Virginia is only a short drive from the 
Nation’s Capital. The glories of canoe- 
ing along a wilderness river only a few 
hours away are described in an article 
in this morning’s Washington Post, 
written by David Burnham, of Newsweek 
magazine, an able and accurate reporter. 

I admire the efforts of those who 
would confine the Appendix of the 
Recorp to matters which relate to our 
congressional duties, and I suggest that 
legislators who canoe and camp along 
the Cacapon River of West Virginia will 
return to their congressional tasks re- 
freshed and with a deeper appreciation 
of God’s handiwork: 

CACAPON PappLers TASTE WILDERNESS 
(By David Burnham) 

Ahead was the soft steady roar of falling 
water. 

Below, the river was so clear the rocky 
bottom looked only inches away from the 
keels of the three aluminum canoes. Above, 
the soaring cliffs appeared to support the 
bright blue, cloudless sky. 

A film writer, a lawyer, a lobbyist, a news- 
man, and two congressional staff men were 
far removed from the crush of the Nation's 
Capital. 

But they had not driven 500 miles to the 

in Maine nor flown 2,000 miles to 
the sac Mountains. 
Instead, they were paddling down West 
Virginia’s Cacapon River, a comfortable 3 
hour drive from their own backyards. 

They were “city boys” on one of the last 

wilderness rivers left next door to the 
Boston-to-Washington megalopolis. They 
were middle-aged neophytes at white water 
canoeing. 
The party left Washington early one Sat- 
urday and drove to Seneca on the Potomac 
River where the canoes, rented in advance, 
were loaded on two station wagons. Two 
and a half hours of driving brought them to 
Cacapon Bridge, which takes U.S. 50 across 
the river. 

The canoes were lugged down the steep 
bank where the luggage—carefully wrapped 
in waterproof bags—was divided and tied 
securely into center thwarts. 

Soon they were ghosting quietly down- 
stream. The first white water swept under 
the tough aluminum canoes without inci- 
dent. But, in the second series of riffies, 
one hooked on a rock, turned its flank tow- 
ard the current and shipped water. 

A huge doe crashed out of the brush and 
swam downstream for a minute or two, un- 
concerned by the quiet canoe a few dozen 
feet behind her. Later, the lead canoe 
frightened a wounded duck. 

The duck shot out from the riverside 
brush and began honking plaintively as she 
limped along just ahead of the canoe. As 
the canoeists paddled faster, the duck 
moved faster and seemed to get healthier 
and healthier until she took off in swooping 
flight. 

The “city boys” had been fooled by one 
of the oldest tricks of wildlife—and woman- 
hood—by a mother duck who pretended she 
was weak, in order to lead potential preda- 
tors away from her young ones. 
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By 4 pm., tired from the unaccustomed 


work, the paddlers began looking for a camp- : 


ing site. Near a towering rock pinnacle, 
they found a small grassy meadow, backed 
by a grove of pines. Two of the three canoes 
were dragged ashore, emptied and turned 
over for worktables. Dampened sleeping 
bags were hung over nearby trees to dry. 

Gathering driftwood, the men soon had a 
hot fire to dry their wet socks and shoes. 

The cook—chosen because of his long ex- 
perience and bad luck at drawing straws for 
the job—began working on a dinner of fried 
pork chops and potatoes with apple sauce. 
It all came out of aluminum foll envelopes, 
preserved by the new freeze-dry method 
used to preserve specimens at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

The pork chops, which looked and felt like 
heavy pieces of blotting paper, soon swelled 
up into partly cooked, boneless pork chops. 
After 15 minutes over the fire, the chops 
and the rest of the food was as attractive 
and tasty as a similar meal in a low-cost 
restaurant. 

The advantage of freeze-dry foods is their 
compact lightness, for 3 days food for six 
men fitted easily into a pack no bigger than 
a supermarket shopping bag. 

Sleep came easily, although the night was 
chilly. Two of the party were up before the 
sun, to start breakfast fire. By 6 a.m., the 
thick morning mist started rising off the 
river. The party's two fishermen disappeared 
downstream, returning an hour later with 
tales of large bass lurking in the deep, 
rocky pools—but with no bass. 

The second day the river wound through 
even wilder country. Much of the time the 
canoeists were surrounded left and right by 
high cliffs. 

Only two members of the party had ever 
canoed before, and their dictum—“head for 
the quiet black V in the white water rush- 
ing downstream"—was tested. Another 
canoe was overturned but was righted with- 
out serious trouble. 

The second night’s campsite was in a 
thin forest of tall poplars. This time the 
fishermen returned to the river after dinner, 
reporting they hooked a few large bass which 
they released “in the interests of conserva- 
tion.” 


Small Business Administration Local De- 
velopment Company Loans Create 
20,000 New Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the local 
development loan program as established 
by Congress in the Small Business Act is 
showing much progress. It is now show- 
ing some of the promises expected of it 
when the program was initiated. This 
program not only aids small business 
3 but is instrumental in creating new 

obs. 

A press release issued recently by the 
new Small Business Administrator Eu- 
gene P. Foley points out that nearly 
20,200 new jobs have been created 
throughout the country as a result of the 
local development company loan pro- 
gram. This announcement by Adminis- 
trator Foley specifically advises of 9 new 
local development company loans which 
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have just been approved involving 700 
jobs. 

The press release gives the location 
and more specific details concerning 
these new loans. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this press release by Ad- 
ministrator Foley in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The release follows: 

More than 700 jobs are involved in nine 
local development company loans announced 
today by Small Business Administrator Eu- 
gene P. Foley. The small firms to be as- 
sisted plan to add over 435 new workers to 
the 267 they already employ, Mr, Foley said. 

Approximately half of the new jobs will 
be in areas of substantial unemployment in 
Florida, Nebraska, and the Appalachian area 
of Pennsylvania. 

Nearly 20,200 new jobs have been created 
throughout the country as the result of 313 
local development company loans made by 
SBA since the program started 5 years ago. 
The loans have totaled about $42 million. 

The loans announced today amounted to 
more than $1.5 million and went to the fol- 
lowing development companies: 

Mount Carmel District Industrial Fund, 
Inc., Mount Carmel, Pa. A $446,200 loan, the 
proceeds of which will be used to construct a 
new plant for Mount Carmel Container Corp., 
makers of corrugated boxes and sheets. The 
new firm expects to employ 100 persons. A 
local bank is taking a 22-percent share in the 
loan which will run for 20 years. Since the 
firm is located in an area of substantial un- 
employment, SBA has lowered the interest 
rate on its share of the loan to 4 percent. 
The development company is contributing 
$89,240 toward the total project cost of 
$892,400. The Pennsylvania Industrial De- 
velopment Authority is contributing $356,- 
960 toward the project. 

Kearney Improvement Corp., Kearney, 
Nebr. A $254,214 loan to acquire land and 
construct a factory of J. A. Baldwin Manu- 
facturing Co., makers of oll and air filters for 
internal combustion engines. The company 
now employs 183 persons and expects to add 
90 more. 

The loan will run for 15 years at 4-percent 
interest since the firm is in an area of sub- 
stantial unemployment. The development 
company is contributing $64,000 toward the 
total project cost of $318,214. 

Greater Rochester Development Corp., 
Rochester, NH. A $50,000 loan to build a 
plant for I. M. C. Magnetic Corp., manu- 
facturers of electrical machinery. The firm 
will employ 80 persons. A local bank is tak- 
ing a 10-percent share in the loan which will 
run for 25 years at 5-percent interest. The 
development company is contributing $12,500 
toward the total project cost of $62,500. 

Tri-County Development Corp., Hatton, 
N. Dak. A $369,000 loan to acquire land, 
and construct and equip a 60-bed nursing 
home where 28 persons will be employed, A 
local bank is taking a 10-percent share in 
the 25-year, 5-percent interest loan. The 
local development company is contributing 
$93,134 toward the total project cost of 
$462,134. 

Suwanee Industrial Development Corp., 
Live Oak, Fla. A $42,000 loan to expand 
the facilities of Palm Telephone Service, Inc., 
engaged in repairing and installing tele- 
phone equipment. The company expects to 
add 26 people to the 24 now employed. A 
local bank is taking a 10-percent share in 
the loan which will run for 15 years. Since 
the firm is in an area of substantial unem- 
ployment, the interest rate on SBA’s share 
of the loan will be 4 percent. The develop- 
ment company is contributing $10,500 to- 
ward the total project of $52,500. 

Industrial Development Corp. of St. 
Charles, Mo. A $52,000 loan to build a fac- 
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tory for St. Charles Plastic Drainboard Co., 
Inc., makers of plastic cabinets and drain- 
boards for sinks, The firm plans to add 10 
new jobs to its current staff of 10. The 
loan will run for 20 years at 514-percent in- 
terest. The development company is con- 
tributing $13,000 toward the total project 
cost of $65,000. 

Hutchinson Industrial Development Corp., 
Inc., Hutchinson, Kans. A $57,500 loan to 
enlarge the facilities of Shawnee Planing 
Mills, Inc. The firm now employs 20 per- 
sons and plans to add five more as a result 
of the added facilities. The 5%-percent in- 
terest loan will run for 15 years. The devel- 
opment company is contributing $2,500 to- 
ward the total project cost of $60,000. 

Tarboro-Edgecombe Development Corp., 
Tarboro, N.C. A $280,000 loan to purchase 
land and build a new branch plant for Phoe- 
nix Trimming Co., Inc., which will engage in 
weaving, dyeing. and finishing narrow fab- 
rics. The company expects to employ 100 
persons. A local bank is taking a 10-percent 
share in the loan which runs for 20 years. 
The interest rate on SBA’s share of the loan 
is 544 percent. The development agency is 
contributing $70,000 toward the total project 
cost of $350,000. 

Phillips Development Corp., Phillips, 
Maine. A $24,000 loan to purchase land and 
an existing factory for General Wood Prod- 
ucts Co., makers of wooden shanks used in 
the manufacture of shoes. The firm em- 
ploys 30 persons. An area bank is taking a 
10-percent share in the loan which will run 
for 15 years. The interest rate on SBA’s 
share of the loan is 5½ percent. The devel- 
opment company is contributing $6,000 to- 
ward the total project cost of $30,000. 


Sam J. Ervin, Jr.: Outstanding Senator 
and a Great American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, North 
Carolina has been noted for the distin- 
guished men who have represented the 
State in the U.S. Senate. The history 
of our State has been enriched by the 
outstanding and devoted service of great 
Senators. 

North Carolina’s present Senators, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., and B. EVERETT JORDAN, 
exemplify through their dedicated serv- 
ice the tradition of our great State in 
sending our most able sons to the Senate. 
We North Carolinians are proud of our 
Senators and the untiring efforts they 
are making to preserve constitutional 
government. 

No one has been more diligent in the 
support of constitutional principles than 
has been North Carolina’s distinguished 
senior Senator, Sam J. Ervin, Jr. Sena- 
tor Ervin is an able and astute attorney, 
a profound student of history, and a 
recognized authority on the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Everyone is familiar with his record 
as private citizen; jurist, former Member 
of the House of Representatives, and as 
U.S. Senator. His service as a soldier 
is equally impressive. 

Sam J. Envrxx, Jr.'s World War I record 
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reflected courageous service over and be- 
yond the call of duty. It gained for him 
the Purple Heart with Oak Leaf Cluster, 
the Silver Star, and the Nation’s second 
highest award for valor, the Distin- 
guished Service Cross. 

The Observer-News-Enterprise, pub- 
lished at Newton, N.C., carried a column 
by Sylvia Kidd in its September 4, 1963, 
edition which very ably describes the in- 
spiring story of Senator Ervin’s magnifi- 
cent war record. 

I know my colleagues will be pleased 
to read this account of an outstanding 
Senator and a great American. I re- 
quest that it be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

Just KIDDING 
(Column by Sylvia Kidd) 

We have spent many pleasant minutes 
every day or so for the past few weeks read- 
ing colorful newspaper accounts of the run- 
ning verbal clashes between North Carolina's 
matchless, unique, irrepressible Senator Sam 
Ervin of Morganton and Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. The debates, before a 
congressional committee looking into the 
newest civil rights bill, have stirred heated 
and vehement reactions all over Tar Heelia 
by folks both applauding Senator Sam's stand 
and opposing it as out- dated. 

But most everybody declares or admits 
he’s a brilliant Constitutional scholar. And 
they all agree he has a marvelous sense of 
humor, that has its perfect counterpart in 
the dry humor of the Attorney General. 
The sessions, in which Senator Sam says he is 
“teaching constitutional law” to the young 
and even younger looking Kennedy, have 
certainly made for interesting eavesdropping 
via newspaper. 

A few days ago we encountered a news- 
paper account of Senator Ervin’s World War 
I bravery on the France battlefields that 
left us impressed. It’s always hard for a 
younger generation to picture graying states- 
men as ever having been hot-blooded young 
men. We picture them in the current some- 
times—dull round of banquets type of life, 
forgetting that once they were daring young 
heroes. 

The story of the Senator's war record was 
written by Fred Hardesty. We don't know 
if he is a personal friend, a historian, or a 
newspaperman who did some digging into 
the old records. But the story is so dramatic 
it sounds like a good movie script: 

The Second Battle of the Marne, the turn- 
ing point of World War I, hung in the bal- 
ance when 22-year-old Private SAMUEL J. 
Ervin, In., of Morganton led a half dozen 
men against a German machine gun that 
blocked an American advance in the Soissons 
sector. He had organized a little group of 
volunteers after casualties had all but wiped 
out officer and non-com leadership of the 
platoons in his immediate area. 

Private Ervin belonged to Company I of 
the 28th Infantry of the Ist Division, which 
Gen. John J. Pershing had placed at the 
hinge of the massive door movement he em- 
ployed in the second Battle of the Marne. 
Company I entered the action there with 
180 men and emerged 5 days later with only 
38 who had not been killed or wounded. 

It was during the first day's fight near 
Soissons that part of the 28th Infantry was 
halted by machinegun fire about 100 yards 
ahead of its position. That was the situation 
when the future Tar Heel Senator asked for 
volunteers to help him silence the enemy 


gun. 

He got four or five. One of them, Private 
Dewey Price, of Georgia, would later provide 
the War Department with an affidavit that 
resulted in the awarding of the Distinguished 
Service Cross to Private Ervin for leadership 
and bravery over and beyond the call of duty. 
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LED ATTACK 

Private Price's statement, unsolicited by 
Ervin, declared that “near Soissons on July 
18, 1918, Company I, 28th Infantry, suffered 
heavy casualties, two platoons being thereby 
deprived of their leaders; that Private ERVIN 
materially assisted his platoon commander, 
Lt. Paul G. Venable (of Wilson and Dur- 
ham) in reorganizing portions of these pla- 
toons and led some 85 men through heavy 
gunfire to the objective; that afflant was 
serving with this portion of a platoon under 
the charge of Pyt. SAMUEL J. Ervin, Jr.; 

“That upon arriving at the objective the 
28th Infantry was subjected to terrific fire 
from an enemy machinegun located approx- 
imately 100 yards in advance and this ma- 
chinegun was taking casualties in the com- 
pany and other adjacent parts of the regl- 
ment; that affiant and a few others volun- 
teered upon request of Private Ervin to go 
with Private Ervin and capture this German 
machinegun: 

“That among these soldiers were Cpl. Arlie 
C. Oppenheim, Bugler Keough, a young sol- 
dier from Wisconsin, possibly one or two 
others, and this affiant; that they rushed 
forward through intense fire and that the 
survivors of the party found the machinegun 
about 100 yards in front of their starting 
point; that Bugler Keough was mortally 
wounded, the young soldier from Wisconsin 
was killed, and Oppenheimer, Ervin, and this 
affiant continued forward; 

“That said Exv was hit by a shell frag- 
ment a short distance in front of the ma- 
chinegun pit and was knocked down; that 
Oppenheimer and this affiant reached the 
machinegun killed the crew, and seized the 
gun; that Oppenheimer and this afflant then 
went back to Ervin and up his 
wound in order to stop the flow of blood and 
wanted to carry Ervin back to a place of 
safety, but Ervny refused to be assisted and 
told them to go back with the other soldiers 
if they could: 

GALLANTRY CITED 


“That it was only due to the initiative and 
gallantry of said SAMUEL J. Ervin, Jr., in 
calling for volunteers and in leading them 
in the attack on said machinegun that the 
same was captured; that throughout this 
engagement, he directed the fire upon the 
machine gun and after being wounded urged 
the affiant and Oppenheimer to capture the 
gun, and showed himself absolutely unmind- 
ful to his own safety; though the said ERVIN 
Was wounded so severely as to be unable to 
walk he refused to go to the rear, but crawled 
back to where some other soldiers were and 

an advanced automatic rifle post 
where he remained on duty until all danger 
of a hostile counterattack was over.” 

The capture of the machine gun had been 
observed by 2d Lt. Samuel Parker of the 28th 
Infantry from his position beside a rock 
quarry where he had just helped to capture 
another German gun emplacement. He too 
submitted sworn testimony of the action. 
He stated that he saw three or four Amerl- 
can soldiers rush the machinegun and si- 
lence it. of himself in the third 
paon: Lieutenant Parker testified as fol- 
ows: 

"Then when organizing the position sur- 
rounding the rock quarry against a possible 
enemy counterattack, he signaled for the 
members of the recently established auto- 
matic rifle post to come over and join his 
forces. That when they arrived he discov- 
ered that these soldiers were members of 
Company I, 28th U.S. Infantry, and that 
Pvt. SAMUEL J. Envrx, Jr., had been seriously 
wounded in the hip by being hit by a frag- 
ment of shell. That he, Lieutenant Parker, 
offered to have Private Ervin evacuated, but 
Private Ervin repeatedly insisted that he be 
allowed to remain until after the counterat- 
tack had been repelled. 
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REFUSED ASSISTANCE 


“Private Ervin rendered valuable service 
in organizing and commanding a section 
of the position and remained In command 
of that section of the trenches until the 
immediate danger of the counterattack had 
passed, and Lieutenant Parker noticed that 
Ervin was growing paler and weaker from 
the loss of blood and ordered him to the 
rear. Private Ervin refused to be carried 
because two rifles could not be spared from 
the firing line. He crawled down through 
the trench and over the hill, dragging his 
wounded leg. 

“Private SAMUEL J. Ervin'’s conduct in this 
engagement was an inspiration to the other 
men in this advanced position; he was cou- 
rageous and loyal and showed absolute dis- 
regard for his own personal safety and com- 
fort and performed extraordinary service 
above and beyond the line of duty.” 

Private Ervin had been wounded 2 months 
previously at the Battle of Cantagy, the first 
engagement fought by American troops in 
World War One. The 28th Infantry was se- 
lected to make the actual attack there and 
| was thus the first American regiment to “go 
over the top.” After a spectacular fight it 
took the village of Cantagy, Private Ervin’s 
part in the action was described in the bat- 
tle’s General Order No. 28 as follows: 

“Pvt. SAMUEL J. Ervin, with exceptional 
courage and perseverance, led a carrying 
party through heavy fire; he made several 
trips from the rear to the front until 
wounded.” 

Of the ist Division, of which Private 
Ervin’s company was a part, General Per- 
shing was to say: “The Commander in Chief 
has noted in this division a special pride 
of service and a high state of morale never 
broken by hardship nor battle.” 


Angry at Foreign Aid Cut, Jerseyite 
Donates $100 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call to the attention of the 
Congress the following article from the 
Sunday Star Ledger, Newark, N.J., of 
September 8, concerning the direct ac- 
tion taken by Mr. and Mrs. Peter Eilbott, 
of East Orange, in support of the for- 
eign aid program. I am proud to be the 
Representative of citizens of the caliber 
of Mr. and Mrs. Eilbott whose views, I 
am confident, are shared by the majority 
of the American people. 

A number of freshman Members wrote 
our colleagues on August 19, urging their 

support of the vital programs of mutual 
defense and economic assistance pro- 
vided under H.R. 7885, the Foreign As- 
petro Act of 1963. We stated in our 
etter: 


During our campaigns for election we 
found strong support for the U.S. foreign aid 
program. Most Americans understand the 
practical reasons and the moral reasons for 
continued military and economic ald to the 
developing nations. 


As Mr. and Mrs. Eilbott recognized, 
the bill reported from the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee was a practical, sound 
bill. I hope that their fellow citizens 
who share their sense of concern and 
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urgency about this vital program will 
follow their example, at least to the ex- 
tent of letting their representatives in 
Washington know that like Mr. Eilbott, 
they are “steamed up” about the unrea- 
sonable slashes made by the House. 

The article in the Sunday Star Ledger 
follows: 

ANGRY AT FOREIGN AID CUT, JERSEYITE 
_ Donates $100 

Peter Eilbott, a mild-mannered economist 
of East Orange, is a citizen who sometimes 
gets his dander up about the goings-on in 
Washington. And when he does, he likes to 
express himself. 

He felt strongly about the recent drastic 
cut by the House of Representatives in Pres- 
ident Kennedy’s request for a foreign aid 
appropriation. 

So he wrote a letter—and a check for 
$100—and send it to the President. 


TEXT RELEASED 


The text of the letter, dated August 24, 
came out of the White House yesterday. 
Ellbott wrote: 

“Dear President Kennedy: Enclosed are 
$100 for use in our foreign aid program, in- 
cluding, if desired, the proposed steel mill in 
India. If my elected Representatives will 
not vote sufficient funds for the program, I 
will have to go over their heads and con- 
tribute the money directly. 

“I see no point in being taxed for all 
kinds of programs of which I do not approve 
(including pork barrel projects which are 
voted by the same Representatives who rail 
against foreign aid), and having those pro- 
grams which I do support emasculated." 


A BIT ABASHED 


The check for $100 was signed by Eilbott 
and his wife, Joan, and was drawn on a New 
York bank. 

The reference to a steel mill in Indila con- 
cerned a project which would be eliminated 
by the House bill. 

At his home, 79-B Parkway Drive, West, 
East Orange, Ellbott seemed a bit abashed 
that his letter to the President had been 
made public. 

However, he explained: “I just felt very 
annoyed and steamed up when the House 
cut the appropriation. I thought it was a 
very bad thing to do and I wanted to express 
my annoyance. So I did it in this way.” 

He added: “At the time I did not think 
about whether it would attract attention or 
not, but if it does that it is all to the good.” 

He said he wholeheartedly agreed with 
Kennedy that the House’s action was irre- 
sponsible.” 

Eilbott is 30 and is employed as an econo- 
mist in the research department of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He attended Colum- 
bia University and his chief interest has 
always been economics. 


SHARES HUSBAND'S VIEW 


His wife, Joan, is a mathematician em- 
ployed by the Bell Laboratories at Murray 
Hill, She shares her husband’s distaste of 
the House’s action, but Ellbott said: “She 
does not feel quite so strongly as I do about 
it.” 

They have lived in East Orange for 2 years 
and have no children. Eilbott added: “As 
yet.” 

He said he has received no reply from the 
White House and did not expect to. He said 
the whole thing in a nutshell was that he 
was “steamed up” at the time, wanted to 
express himself, did so, and that was that. 

In Washington, an official for the Agency 
for International Development said it legally 
can accept private contributions, and the 
Eilbott check has been deposited in the U.S. 
Treasury to the foreign aid account, 

The official added, understating the case 
quite thoroughly: 

“This doesn't happen very often.” 


September 10 


Samuel F. Pryor’s Discourse on Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp a short address de- 
livered recently by Mr. Samuel F. Pryor, 
of Greenwich, Conn. Mr. Pryor, who is 
vice president of Pan American World 
Airways, is an outstanding citizen and a 
prominent communal leader. He is 
highly regarded and well thought of in 
business, government and civic circles. 

The subject of his talk is the age-old 
problem of time, but he presents his 
views on this subject in a most interest- 
ing and thought-provoking fashion. In 
fact, many of the thoughts expressed in 
his address are of a philosophic nature 
and contain a very timely lesson to hu- 
manity, and to our Nation in particular. 
I urge all my colleagues to read this brief 
address. They will be richer and wiser 
by it. It is truly a modern-day discourse 
on time and its implications for us. 

The address is as follows: 

TIME 


(By Samuel F. Pryor) 


In the minutes’ time I haye to talk with 
you, may I talk about time—time past—time 
present—time future—the concept of time in 
Telation to what is happening around us in 
the world today and the responsibility you 
pnd I have for the use of that time. 

Time does not stand still. As Shakespeare 
had one of his characters say, “I waste time 
and now doth time waste me.“ Time recog- 
nizes neither the clock nor the calendar, The 
fateful words of the Bible concerning the 
arrival of the time of death, “You know not 
the day nor the hour” have suddenly come 
to have as much meaning to us a nation 
as they always have had for us as individuals. 

Time past: The only importance of talk- 
ing about it besides wonderful memories is 
what it might contribute to guide us con- 
structively in the present or in the future. 

I have had the privilege of visiting many 
of the ancient cities which are now either 
in ruins or buried underneath desert sands— 
among them the ancient pre-Christian king- 
doms of Qataban, Timna, the Hadhramut, 
and Saba the home of the Queen of Sheba, 
the great lost city of Shabwa, the ancient 
frankinsense city of Sumhuram, and on our 
own continent, ancient Chichen Itza. 

Some of these civilizations have been 
buried now over 2,000 years. Each of these 
cities, in its proper time, stood at the peak 
of achievement and accomplishments, Each 
asserted Its influence throughout the then- 
known world. Each was the leader of its 
time. 

Pondering over these ruins caused me to 
wonder about ourselves. Now how much 
time do we have and how wisely are we using 
it? These are questions to which we must 
provide answers. 

As Arnold Toynbee has documented, in the 
ease of civilization after civilization, com- 
plete destruction comes from within. Egypt, 
Babylon, Crete, Greece, Assyria—and in our 
own hemisphere the Mayas and the Incas— 
were not destroyed from without. In each 
and every case the conqueror found a civi- 
lization which had begun its self-destruction 
from within. When the final test came, 
these great, cultural, once-healthy systems 
found themselves spiritually sick and help- 
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less. They could not defend themselves, be- 
cause they had already lost faith in them- 
selves. 

Time present: As a matter of fact, we have 
so little time to do something about the 
present and the future. I shall bring no 
prophesies of a third world war. If I did, I 
am morally certain that what I would have 
to prophesy would be the end of civilization. 
The next war will have no bands—no pa- 
rades—no flags, and no romance. Humanity 
is now at the cr . 

We can look back through the long, long 
vista of human history and we can see that 
now—today—the whole cause. of human 
freedom is in the greatest danger mankind 
has ever known. We are face to face with 
the cruelest, most deceitful enemy we have 
ever faced—an enemy who is dedicated to 
burying us as well as our way of life. How- 
ever, we can have hope, for again as Toynbee 
has so graphically described the Soviet Union, 
“It is a skeleton in armor, a civilization 
which looks dangerous to the extreme but is 
actually dying inside its armor, grasping for 
life behind an Iron Curtain it has rung down 
to hide its own fatal impotence.” But we 
must maintain our material strength which, 
unfortunately, is the only Kind of strength 
our adversary respects. We also have hope 
in that we are blessed with a spiritual 
strength not possessed by our adversary for 
he has no God nor Christ. This is a period 
in the life of an individual, in the life of a 
nation, and, for that matter, in the life of a 
whole civilization when things are happen- 
ing with incredible speed. Events are piling 
upon events with such rapidity that time it- 
self has become foreshortened. Predictions 
about the future are almost meaningless. 

Guided missiles can be sent 5,000 miles and 
their targets pinpointed. The Soviet Union 
has a 100-megaton bomb; so have we. This 
is a destructive power equivalent to 100 mil- 
lion tons of TNT. If it exploded in New 
York it could obliterate all of New York City, 
all of New Jersey, all of Westchester County, 
and all of lower Connecticut. How far be- 
yond this no one knows. 

The present tensions over Cuba, Berlin, 
India, Laos, and the dozens of other poten- 
tial trouble spots all over the globe cannot 
be exaggerated. These trouble spots are no 
longer a great distance from the United 
States as far as time is concerned. Today 
the fiying time from coast to coast is 5 hours 
and across the Atlantic less than 7 hours, 
compared with 6 days 24 years ago. Flying 
time New York to Rio nonstop is 9 hours. 
No place in the world is more than 24 hours 
fiying time from Greenwich. But this will 
be obsolete in 10 years’ time. 

Future time: American air carriers will be 
fiying jets or ramjets that move at speeds of 
up to mach 3—over 2,000 miles an hour. It 
will take only about 90 minutes to fly from 
New York to Los Angeles and 2½ hours to 
fiy from New York to London or Paris. Even 
more dramatic not long after that—flights to 
the Moon and to Mars and Venus will be 
available. Flights to the Moon at speeds of 
20,000 miles an hour will take 11 hours and 
56 minutes, for the Moon is only 238,857 miles 
away. Venus is about 26 million miles away, 
or about 43 days at 20,000 miles an hour 
speed. Remember, it took our ancestors 
longer than this to come from London to 
Boston. 

These pilgrimages into space will come. 
The rocket engines to make voyages of this 
sort possible are already under construction. 
The same is true of space capsules which will 
be the forerunners of large space planes. 

Mrs. Pryor and I have had the privilege of 
seeing almost every nook and corner of this 
world. On one of our trips we decided to 
close our eyes to everything to do with eco- 
nomics, politics, war threats and the like, 
but to see only the beauty of the world. In 
fact, many times we said to each other, “We 
have heaven on earth here except for one 
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thing—people."’ People are responsible for 
confusion, for trouble, for unhappiness. 
We people living here in the United States 
have a great blessing over the way of living 
under any other form of government. For in 
our Declaration of Independence we have 
one privilege not mentioned in the declara- 
tion of any new country obtaining independ- 
ence around the world—the pursuit of hap- 
piness. You hear much about freedom and 
equality, but what greater privilege in life 
is there than to pursue happiness—happi- 
ness—not just for yourself but for other 
people, because by doing this you will bring 
happiness to your own self and to those all 
about you. 

Now time to stop. Paradoxically, while 
realizing that we must constantly be alert to 
an enemy who knows no god, we must at 
the same time continue to follow the dan- 
gerous path of peace. We must then ask 
ourselves whether our minds and hearts have 
the ability to match the speed of sound 
with understanding and love for our fellow 
man—not just in our own town, not just in 
our county or State—but around the 
world. This is the kind of program the 
Sovietized nations fear most. It is fraught 
with danger, but being able to meet danger 
is what has made our country great. In 
facing danger we in our country have an- 
other great blessing that our adversary has 
not—faith. During the war in England a 
stone was unearthed after a bombing. It 
had on it this inscription: “Fear knocked 
on the door—faith answered—and there was 
nobody there.” 

It is our solemn obligation to walk this 
dangerous path of peace in faith and friend- 
ship in fulfillment of our mission on earth 
because then, and only then, can all of us 
join together and truthfully say, “Thy 
Kingdom come, Thy will be done, on earth 
as it is in Heaven.” 


Compulsory Arbitration a Dangerous 
Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of Senate Joint Resolution 102 by 
the House on August 28 has established 
for the first time in our Nation's his- 
tory the dangerous precedent of com- 
pulsory arbitration as a means of set- 
tling labor disputes. I must concur with 
the railroad brotherhoods in finding this 
action “a regrettable and backward 
step,” a violation of a hard-won and 
vital economic principle of our free so- 
ciety—the right to bargain collectively. 

Although this resolution was aimed at 
one particular management-labor dis- 
pute—the work rules controversy over 
firemen on diesel locomotives and the 
manning of traincrews—the precedent 
of compulsory arbitration thereby estab- 
lished contains grave threats to the fu- 
ture of free collective bargaining in 
America. 

We have tried to relieve the burden of 
the awful responsibility we have assumed 
by assuring ourselves that this measure 
does not, in fact, set any sort of prece- 
dent. Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
next time we are called upon to step in 
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and arbitrate a dispute between labor 
and management, we shall most as- 
suredly find the second step to be less 
painful and seem more legitimate than 
the first. 

My distinguished colleague the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. PEPPER], 
clearly perceived the latent dangers of 
our action when he stated that “we are 
today constituting the Congress as the 
final board of arbitration for all major 
disputes in the country.” 

We should heed the warnings and the 
lessons of history. The first step taken 
by the fascist dictatorships of the 1930's 
in consolidating their power was the de- 
struction of the economic freedom of 
workers and managers. The corporate 
state—the politico-economic system un- 
der fascism—called upon the govern- 
ment to settle all management-labor dif- 
ferences in the “overriding interest of 
the public and the state.” Corporatism 
and compulsory arbitration were inter- 
dependent. 

Considering the great responsibility 
we bear to keep the government from 
interfering with the free bargaining be- 
tween employers and employees, there 
are at least two alternatives to compul- 
sory arbitration which we should have 
seriously explored before even consider- 
ing Senate Joint Resolution 102. 


First, we should have waited until we 
were sure that the possibilities of col- 
lective bargaining in good faith had 
truly been exhausted. After several 
years of negotiations—first between the 
two parties themselves, then under the 
guidance of the Executive, it appeared 
that collective bargaining had com- 
pletely broken down, that an impasse 
had been reached. However, through- 
out this period, each side had accused 
the other of dealing in bad faith. The 
Congress, then, should have taken time 
to observe the negotiations, and see 
whether or not the bargaining was, in 
fact, being conducted in an atmosphere 
of good faith. If one or both of the 
parties was dealing in bad faith, then 
there would be no way of assessing the 
capability of collective bargaining to 
deal with the problem. 

However, the Congress reached its de- 
cision after several short weeks without 
ascertaining the validity of the charges 
and countercharges of the carriers and 
the brotherhoods. The Congress could, 
therefore, have established a joint over- 
seeing committee to sit at the bargain- 
ing tables and determine whether an im- 
passe truly existed, or whether there was 
evidence of bad faith, in which case col- 
lective bargaining could have continued, 
under congressional supervision and in 
good faith, toward a possible satisfac- 
tory compromise. 

Secondly, we could have allowed the 
system of collective bargaining to take 
its course. A report from the Commit- 
tee for Economic Develpoment recently 
noted that— 

Partial operation of a struck industry or 
facility may be all that is necessary to pro- 
tect the public interest in continued availa- 
bility of the goods or the services involved 


If, of course, there was union partici- 
pation in such partial operation. The 
right to strike and the preservation of 
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the public interest are not mutually ex- 
clusive. 

The railroad brotherhoods had an- 
nounced that, in the case of a strike, 
they would continue to operate com- 
muter trains, move perishable freight, 
and handle all defense transportation. 
It seems very probable that a strike un- 
der these conditions would not have im- 
periled the public interest, and yet 
would have still allowed effective re- 
course for the brotherhoods in the form 
of economic pressure. This recourse is 
at the very heart of the rights guaran- 
teed both labor and management in a 
free, democratic society. 

Neither of the alternatives cited above 
was seriously considered by the Con- 
gress, and yet they are, in my opinion, 
highly preferable to a program of in- 
voluntary compulsory arbitration. 

I believe we have instituted a danger- 
ous precedent in this case. We must, 
therefore, rededicate ourselves to the 
democratic tradition of free, collective 
bargaining in a free society if we are to 
avert the grave dangers of reaffirming 
that precedent at some time in the fu- 
ture. 


Preservation of Our American Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
over the years the Indian River News has 
come to be known throughout Florida as 
a friendly area weekly deserving the 
warm support of people from near and 
far who have read the fine editorials by 
its founder, the late Dale Wimbrow, and 
his wife and successor, Dorothy Wim- 
brow. Dale and now Dorothy have writ- 
ten about things commonplace to most 
of us—life around us at work, home, and 
play. But through their humor, insight 
and penetrating prose we see life in a 
more meaningful light. They can gently 
prod us, warmly beseech us or ask us 
to stop, look, and listen in a manner un- 
known or untried by many journalists. 
And I might add, most effectively. 

In a July 4 editorial in the Indian 
River News on the meaning of American- 
ism, Mrs. Wimbrow discusses our prob- 
lems and what we can do as individuals 
to better understand our own system and 
its future. Because its message will be 
of interest and importance to all, I in- 
clude it at this point in the RECORD: 

PRESERVATION OF OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE 

(By Dorothy L. Wimbrow) 

What does “preservation of our American 
heritage” actually mean? 

Preservation means to keep’'—heritage, 
generally speaking, means that which comes 
or belongs to one by reason of birth. Then, 
American heritage must mean “That which 
comes or belongs to all people born in the 
United States of America and their descend- 
ants,” and it should be shared by them 
with all aliens living within the Nation's 
boundaries in order to preserve it. 

From its birth in 1776, our Nation has 
grown, and it has become strong with the 
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free interchange of ideas, cultures, languages, 
religious and economic beliefs of people from 
throughout the entire world. It has been 
melded into one great nation with freedom 
of choice and dignity of man as our national 
objectives. 

Throughout our history, we have faced, 
and will continue to face, difficulties through 
differences of opinion with other nations 
and even within our own nation but freedom 
and the dignity of man has and will be 
sustained. 

Internationally—the greatest challenge is 
facing us. The people of the world must 
decide which is the better way of life—the 
capitalistic system or the communistic 
system. 

Under our capitalistic system production, 
distribution and exchange are in a large 
measure privately owned and operated. Each 
individual can rise or fall economically and 
socially by his own bootstraps. And we can 
continue as men and women of free will and 
maintain our dignity as human beings. 

Under the communistic system, as carried 
out by the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics and Red China, all economic activity is 
conducted by totalitarian states dominated 
by a single and self-perpetuating political 
party. Individual freedom of choice becomes 
part of a political machine and individual 
dignity is lost. 

While the communistic system is operated 
by officials of a self-perpetuating political 
party, our capitalistic system is operated by 
Officials personally elected by each and every 
one of us—if we care to exercise our voting 
privileges as free men and women under 
our form of government. 

As a result of this difference of opinion, 
the whole world at this time is inyolyed in 
a cold war between these two ideologies: the 
American way of life and the communistic 
way of life. 

In order to preserve our American heri- 
tage we must become informed about these 
two ideologies and what is being done to 
preserve our American heritage against the 
onslaught of communism. 

Our American heritage has been preserved 
for us by over a half million men who died 
in our eight major wars during the past 
187 years. It is being preserved for us now 
by our participation in the “hostile action” 
of the Vietnam war. While we are not an 
Official belligerent, we have been in this ac- 
action for the past two and a half years and 
36 Americans have died through service with 
the South Vietnam forces in engagements 
against the Communist Vietcong guerrillas. 
The guerrilla type war is called a cold 
war. This is the term used to describe 
guerrilla engagements all over the world. 
There are many locations of unrest because 
of this international conflict of opinion: 
freedom versus communism. 

We do know that major gains are being 
made by Communists as the years go on. 
With their communistic battle-of-the minds 
fed through propaganda, the Communists 
have slowly engulfed the minds of free men 
and women of 19 nations. 

We-do know that the Communists have 
taken over the conquest of Cuba from within 
Cuba. We do know that strife and discord 
are being sown all over the world and within 
our nation. We do know whoever conquers 
space will conquer the world. We do know 
that the Soviets put the first man and first 
woman into space, 

We do know that the Communists have 
moved into South America. We do know 
that Dr. Manuel de Varona, speaking before 
a U.S. House of Representatives Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs Subcommittee investigating 
Cuban subversion in Latin America, stated 
that the Soviets have established two secret 
military bases: One in northwest Brazil and 
one in the mountains of Paraguay. 

We do know that Cuba has set up sabo- 
tage and guerrilla warfare schools through- 
out Latin America directed by a council of 
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high Communist officials in Havana. We do 
know that Khrushchev has stated, according 
to the New York Times, that the Soviet Union 
and Communist China would join in the final 
act of burying capitalism. 

And we do know that around the world, 
as freemen, we provide money, food, clothing, 
medical aid, implements of business and in- 
dustry, and cold war equipment and men to 
nations we hope and pray can help keep our 
world free. 

But we do not know what our future as a 
nation will be. 

Through our foreign aid program we have 
spent a total of $97 billion from 1945 to 
1962—in all but eight nations in the world 
in an attempt to prevent the spread of com- 
munism. 

With the hope that peace can ultimately 
be gained for our world, we joined the United 
Nations organization. To date, we have paid 
82 percent of the United Nations budget. 
The United Nations is heavily in debt be- 
cause many countries, including the Com- 
munist bloc and France, have failed to pay 
their share of the costs of the United Na- 
tions peacekeeping operations in the Congo 
and Gaza Strip. We have made up part of 
the deficit over the years with millions of 
dollars in voluntary contributions. In ad- 
dition, Congress reluctantly approved a $100 
million bond issue last year to provide addi- 
tional money to meet the crisis. 

In order to preserve our American heri- 
tage, we must continue to raise money with 
which to finance our worldwide projects and 
programs with which we hope to win the 
cold war and remain free. We must con- 
tinue to provide funds for our defense pro- 
gram—even though our modern bombers and 
surface ships are now being considered out- 
dated for missile wars, as being too vulnera- 
ble to air and missile attacks, 

And the only way we can raise money is 
through taxation or voluntary contributions 
of funds. 

Our national debt is around $300 billion. 
Our gold reserve is now under $15.8 billion, 
lowest since 1939. A hard economic fact we 
must face today is: The gold reserve held 
today by our United States is not sufficient 
to do the two tasks assigned to it: (1) to 
support our currency and (2) to fulfill the 
obligations against it in the form of dollars 
held by foreign nations and foreign organi- 
zations and individuals. If all the potential 
demands against our gold reserve were made 
in one concerted effort, we would not be 
able to meet those demands and ours would 
be a bankrupt Nation, 

We must realize that along with our own 
problems as a nation international prob- 
lems affect us adversely. With France and 
England at odds over the Common Market 
alliance—with England politically torn 
apart—with German split in half between 
freedom and communism—the whole NATO 
organization is in danger of floundering and 
becoming more shadow than substance. 

Lenin stated more than 36 years ago, “First 
we will take Eastern Europe, then the masses 
of Asia, then we will encircle the United 
States which will be the last bastion of 
capitalism, It will fall like overripe fruit 
into our hands.” This communistic plan to 
conquer the world has never changed. 

Remember, while the Russian Communists 
believe that peaceful coexistence is necessary 
in the nuclear age, the Chinese Communists 
believe that communism must be spread even 
at the risk of nuclear warfare. Russia and 
China may quarrel all they like; but it 
should also be remembered that this is a 
quarrel within a family. When and if the 
time comes, they will be bound together in a 
common cause, which to both countries is the 
ultimate subjugation of the free world by 
one means or another. 

And, remember that these differences of 
opinions held by the Soviet and Chinese 
Communists are over tactics and timing—not 
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over the ultimate goal. The Soviet thinks 
China is trying to move too fast, and is 
economically and militarily unable to sus- 
tain her plan. 

What will happen when China attains nu- 
clear capability, which may come within a 
few years, poses a grim question. 

What can we do to preserve our American 
heritage? It behooves us to learn all we can 
about our present form of government. It 
behooves us to see that officials elected to 
represent us on all levels of government are 
the best we can get. We must, through ex- 
ample, prove to our neighbors, friends, and 
business contacts that we want freedom and 
intend to remain free. We must share our 
freedom with others so that they, in turn, 
can learn how to become and remain free. 
We must become informed and aware of the 
dangers confronting us as a free nation and 
meet these challenges with dignity and ma- 
turity. We must become aware of the fact 
that the trend in our Nation is toward that 
of a welfare state; and that, as such, our 
tax system may become confiscatory. 

Basically, we must remember that the 
battle of the minds which the Communists 
are waging through the worldwide cold wars 
is for public ownership as against private 
ownership. The Communists lean all the 
way toward public ownership, We lean 
toward private ownership with some govern- 
ment ownership, directed through our free 
choice of leaders to keep us free. 

Most of us are independent business men 
and women. That means that we work end- 
less hours and expend endless effort to re- 
main independent. It isn’t easy—and it isn’t 
exactly profitable; but it is commendable 
that we operate as free and dignified human 
beings. We are masters of our destiny and 
custodians of our security. It is our personal 
choice whether we succeed or fail. 

To preserve our American heritage is a 
personal obligation and responsibility that 
each of us must accept. 

Freedom is never easily won, Freedom is 
never easily held. Is freedom easily lost? 

Yes. 

Will we lose or preserve our American 
heritage? 

The answer to this question Hes in the 
ability of each one of us to resist brainwash- 
ing by the Communists’ propaganda in a 
worldwide battle of the minds. The odds 
are on our side—but only as long as we can 
successfully meet those challenging our free- 
doms with calm, deliberate consideration; 
unbiased judgment; and the determined will 
to pay the price of freedom, even though it 
be by accepting backbreaking taxation—great 
personal sacrifice—or bloodshed. 

Today we honor our patriotic emblem: 
The flag of the United States of America. It's 
up to you each individual, to our 
American heritage; so that the time will 
never come again when, with fear and hope- 
lessness, we shall have to ask that fateful 
question: 


“Oh, say does that star-spangled banner 
yet wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of 
the brave?” 


Resolution by Connecticut Federation of 
Democratic Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the Recorp the text of a reso- 
lution adopted at the recent convention 
of the Connecticut Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women’s Clubs, held at Hartford, 
Conn. This resolution is an expression 
of appreciation of President Kennedy 
and the Connecticut delegation in both 
Houses of Congress for their efforts in 
behalf of the American people. It reads 


as follows: 


Whereas President John F. Kennedy serves 
in the higest ofice in our land; and 

Whereas that land and others far and 
near have drawn new hope and inspiration 
for the fulfillment of America’s destiny; and 

Whereas our great President, with cour- 
age and clarity has met headon the crucial 
issues that try men’s minds and souls; and 

Whereas Senators THOMAS Dopp and ABRA- 
HAM Risicorr have proven to be invaluable 
allies in the pursuit of human welfare to 
which this Executive dedicates his highest 
effort; and 

Whereas Congressmen Dappario, St. ONGE, 
GIAIMO, MONAGAN, and GRABOWSKI have dem- 
onstrated a faith and wisdom that redounds 
to the good of our people, and to the suc- 
cess of the President's program; Now, There- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates to this con- 
vention express gratitude and respect to 
President Kennedy and to the aforemen- 
tioned Connecticut delegation. 

The above resolution was passed at the 
June 8 Convention of the Connecticut Fed- 
eration of Democratic Women's Clubs. 


Students Victims of Political Integration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, education in 
the United States will play a decisive role 
in the cold war. The cold war might well 
be won or lost in the field of education. 
Our entire education system is threat- 
ened as never before by sociological ex- 
periments and fantastic brainwashing 
schemes, It is tragic when little chil- 
dren are herded into buses in the early 
hours of the dawn and hauled many 
miles through crowded city streets toful- 
fill the fiendish desire of some political 
vote peddler. 

Henry T. Hillson of New York City de- 
serves the commendation of parents all 
over the United States for his courage 
and dedication to the improvement of 
education. I commend the following 
article in the Washington Star of August 
7 to the Congress and to the country: 

SCHOOL DESEGREGATION SEEN HARMING 

STUDENTS 

STANFORD, Calw. August 7—More harm 
than good can come from desegregating 
schools attended by students of predomi- 
nantly one race, a New York educator says. 

Henry T. Hillson, principal of the New 
York City’s George Washington High School, 
spoke yesterday at a conference on big city 
schools at Stanford University. The 62 dele- 
gates are trying to determine what should 
be done to improve secondary education for 
the underprivileged. 

Mr. Hillson cited a New York City pro- 
posal to send children by bus from one 
school to another to break segregation as 
political, not educational. 
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“It would do nothing but destroy the 
schools they moved from,” he declared. 
“The ones who'd leave would be the better 
=e When they've gone, what have 
you?” 

Mr. Hillson insisted that breaking up a 
segregated school does more harm than 
good. 

He also told of an even more severe and 
harmful proposition. They call it reverse 
open enrollment, in which students are sent 
into Negro schools. 

If this issue is forced, it will cause a 
parents’ revolution. You can’t bus white 
children 5 to 6 miles outside of their com- 
munity and put them in a Negro school. 

He said the political problem is forcing 
the Negroes into an assertive position that 
they don't want. The educators are too 
frightened to take positions on this. They 
are afraid of being called either Uncle Toms 
or reactionaries. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
25th of a series of articles on why Bonne- 
ville’s multimillion dollar annual losses 
and areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment are not wanted in south- 
ern Idaho. 

Southern Idahoans continue to express 
their opposition to Secretary Udall's 
unwarranted and untenable action in ex- 
tending the Bonneville power marketing 
area into southern Idaho. Mr. Richard 
L, Snow, an insurance man of Buhl, 
Idaho, says the slogan, “Bonneville— 
Please Include Us Out,” aptly portrays 
the feeling of many in southern Idaho. 
His letter follows: 

Farmers INSURANCE GROUP, 
Buhl, Idaho, August 6, 1963. 
Hon. Jonn P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just read with interest 
your remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of July 8, 1963, concerning the extension of 
Bonneville power into southern Idaho. Con- 
gratulations on the soundness of your think- 
ing and thoughts in our behalf. The slogan, 
“Bonneville—Please Include Us Out,“ aptly 
portrays the feelings of many of us in this 
area, 

I regret that those who “railroaded” this 
through are not possessed with the same 
commonsense. 

Again, many thanks. 

RICHARD L, Snow, 
Agent. 


Mr. Thomas P. Mahan, a certified pub- 
lic accountant, uses his knowledge of 
financial affairs to brand subsidized Fed- 
eral power as a fraud in these words: 

JEROME, IDAHO, 
August 1, 1963. 
Hon. Joun P, SAYLOR, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: Just a note to let you 
know that your efforts to prevent the spread 
of BPA and the philosophy back of BPA 
and all other Government operations in the 
traditional area of private enterprise, are 
appreciated. Idaho Power Co. is a good citi- 
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zen and any thinking person realizes that 
so-called “cheap power” is a fraud when 
Federal subsidy enables Government“ power 
to be sold at a price considerably less than 
an efficient private utility can afford to 
sell it. 
Sincerely, 
THOMAS P. MAHAN. 


Mr. Morgan W. Tovey, Jr., an archi- 
tect of Pocatello, Idaho, opposes the ex- 
tension of Bonneville Power into south- 
ern Idaho. He says it can offer nothing 
constructive and that the intended ex- 
pansion of Federal power promises a 
stultifying atmosphere in an area that is 
now healthy and prosperous. His two- 
page letter follows: 


POCATELLO, IDAHO, 
July 29, 1963. 
Hon. J. P. Savior, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SaYLor: We in this area 
are threatened with a development which 
promises the gravest and far reaching of 
consequences. As you know, Bonneville 
Power plans to bring subsidized power into 
this locale. Apparently, its only reason is to 
prove that it is able to do so, It can offer 
nothing constructive, and the costs will be 
astronomical. The loss of free and fair com- 
petition will be detrimental to our economic 
and moral strength. 

We have been told that our power rates are 
too high, the service poor, the supply limited, 
and the source of power is questioned. Al- 
though Bonneville Power will only be in- 
volved in wholesale distribution of electric- 
ity, it has the usual promises of a panacea 
attached. 

From the practice of this office the follow- 
ing has been observed: Power rates are not 
too high. The advent of electric heating has 
given opportunity to compare closely the 
cost of electric heat with that of other fuels. 
It is very competitive (witness the growing 
number of electric heating installations, both 
residential and commercial). Recent price 
reductions by the local power company will 
offer even more determined competition than 
before. 

The service to customers is prompt, courte- 
ous, and efficient. This is a credit to the 
local utility, of course, but the real impetus 
for it is directly the result of the quick and 
convincing actions of its competitors. Natu- 
ral gas electric generating plants are now 
engineered to accommodate individual bulld- 
ings, and they are being installed without 
any hookup to the power company. Serv- 
ice based on competition would be curtailed 
with the advent of public, noncompetitive, 
power, The supply of electric power in this 
area is unquestionably more than adequate. 
The powerline extending from this area to 
supply power to neighboring utilities pro- 
vides evidence of this fact. We have never 
experienced a “brownout” or “blackout,” 
because of insufficient electrical capacity. 

Future dams on the Snake River will sur- 
pass the generation needs of this area for 
years to come. When necesary, private 
atomic generation plants could be installed 
to supplement water-generated power. 

The use of river water to generate electric- 
ity is questioned as an infringement of the 
public domain by private companies. Im- 
provements which include beautification, 
recreation, and naturalist equipment and 
studies are among the direct benefits to we 
the people. 

Is it necessary to smother a strong spirit 
of competition and enterprise? The in- 
tended expansion of Federal power promises 

a stultifying atmosphere in an area that is 
now healthy and prosperous. 

Please don’t let it happen. 

Yours very truly, 
Morcan W, Tovey, Jr., 
Architect. 
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Revenue Act of 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States delivered a 
major address today before the National 
Conference of the Business Committee 
for Tax Reduction in 1963. The Presi- 
dent referred to the Revenue Act of 1963, 
H.R. 8363 which was introduced this 
afternoon as “the most important 
domestic economic measure to come be- 
fore the Congress in the past 15 years.” 

In his speech, the President not only 
outlined the provisions of the bill: he 
also pointed out the dangers of amend- 
ments which would tie tax reduction to 
extraneous contingencies, He empha- 
sized the very great importance to the 
health and growth of our economy of 
enacting a tax reduction bill during this 
calendar year. 

A tax reduction is a most important 
part of a balanced total program sub- 
mitted by the President to the Congress. 
This program does not contemplate tax 
cuts at the expense of national defense, 
or of the space effort, or of programs 
designed to improve the health, educa- 
tion, and job opportunities of our peo- 
ple. To be of maximum benefit the re- 
duction must be accompanied by the 
enactment of other major recommenda- 
tions of the President. H.R. 8363 is, 
however, an indispensable part and in- 
deed the most important single factor in 
the President's program to move our 
economy forward. 

The President’s address manifests re- 
sponsible leadership of the highest order, 
designed unselfishly for the good of our 
country. He has charted a course which 
all Americans, and certainly all Mem- 
bers of Congress, regardless of political 
affiliation, should in the national interest 
follow. 

The President’s address follows: 
REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT AT THE NATIONAL 

CONFERENCE OF THE BUSINESS COMMITTEE 

ron Tax REDUCTION IN 1963, STATLER 

HILTON HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D.C., SEP- 

TEMBER 10, 1963 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Congress, 
members of the Business Committee for Tax 
Reduction, participants in the National Con- 
ference on Tax Reduction, ladies and gentle- 
men, I admire your concern for our Nation's 
business as well as your own. The bill you 
are here to support is the most important 
domestic economic measure to come before 
the Congress in the past 15 years. Its pas- 
sage is essential to the health and growth 
of our economy during the past 15 years. 
Its benefits are not limited to any one seg- 
ment of society. If it is defeated, diluted or 
unduly delayed, the adverse consequences 
would be felt by every family and business 
in the country. It is not a partisan meas- 
ure—and this is not a partisan gathéring. 
Tt is a bill which, if it is to be fully effective, 
must be passed this year, without restrictive 
amendments; and I believe, with your help, 
that it will. 

There is no need before this audience to 
describe in detail the tax reduction features 

you already know so well. The essential 
coarse to bear in mind are these: 
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The bill provides for a total net tax reduc- 
tion of $11 billion a year, of which $8.7 
billion would go to Individuals and $2.3 bil- 
lion to corporations. This is in addition to 
the 82 ½ billion reduction in corporate tax 
liabilities brought about last year through 
depreciation reform and the investment tax 
credit. These proposed reductions would be 
effective in two stages. Two-thirds of the 
individual reduction (or $5.6 billion) and 
more than one-half of the corporate reduc- 
tion (or $1.4 billion) or a total of $7 billion, 
would go into effect on January 1, 1964, less 
than 4 months from today. The balance 
would be effective a year later. 

There is also no need to convince this 
group of the importance of this bill as a 
boost to the economy. Your presence here, 
the leadership provided by the Business 
Committee for Tax Reduction and the State- 
ment of Principles adopted by its members, 
bear witness to your conviction that our 
present high tax rates hobble the economy, 
and that a prompt, substantial and broadly 
based cut in individual and corporate tax 
rates is necessary to give the private sector 
of our economy the extra strength our pres- 
ent tax structure now drains away. 

Even after 2½ years of steady advance, 
manufacturing in this country today is still 
operating at only 87 percent of capacity— 
business fixed investment is still below 10 
percent of our total output—and unemploy- 
ment, for the 70th straight month, is still 
above 5 percent. You know as well as I what 
that has done to your market for goods 
and services. You know as well as I that 
this Nation must create new Jobs—jobs for 
workers replaced by automation, jobs for 
those displaced from the farm, jobs for young 
people leaving school, jobs to ease the prob- 
lems of race relations and youth delinquency 
and labor unrest. And this bill refiects a 
conscious decision to give a major respon- 
sibility and opportunity to American busi- 
ness to meet those needs through private 
means, 

This bill is only a part—but an essential 
part—of an overall economic program, We 
are simultaneously taking steps designed 
ultimately to balance our international pay- 
ments, to balance our budget and, above all, 
to balance our economy at levels of full em- 
ployment and production. 

Tax reduction is essential to the achieve- 
ment of all of these goals. By increasing 
our productivity and competitive ability, 
and by increasing the attractiveness of in- 
vesting at home instead of abroad, it will 
help us improve our balance of payments. 
By expanding consumption and investment, 
it will help us create more jobs. By re- 
moving a restrictive brake on national 
growth and income, it will work against the 
recurrent forces of recession. And by reduc- 
ing the costly drain of unemployment and 
recession while expanding our national in- 
come and tax revenues, it will—combined 
with an ever stricter control of expendi- 
tures—reduce and eventually end the pattern 
of chronic budgetary deficts. 

Despite all of these advantages—despite 
the fact that our economy today is advanc- 
ing partly in anticipation of a substantial 
tax cut—there are those who, for reasons of 
their own, oppose this bill; and their opposi- 
tion warrants our attention. If they are un- 
able to defeat the bill openly, or to find 
enough Members of Congress willing to op- 
pose it directly, their strategy apparently 
will be twofold: 

First, to delay the bill’s passage until some 
time next year; and, 

Second, to amend it in such a way as to 
prevent it from becoming fully effective in 
the absence of some other fiscal event, such 
as a reduction in next June's estimated net 
debt. 

Either one of these moves would seriously 
undermine the gains already made as well 
as those we hope to make. Either one of 
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these moves would dilute, if not imperil, the 
benefits this bill offers the Nation. 

The disadvantages of delay are apparent. 
I have said since last December that this was 
the year for tax reduction. Inflationary pres- 
sures are in check. No major military crisis 
strains our resources. Our most pressing 
economic problems are underinvestment, 
unemployment and our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. The sooner this bill is enact- 
ed, the sooner it will begin stimulating in- 
vestment, enlarging employment and im- 
proving our payments balance. 

This bill, moreover, is insurance—reces- 
sion insurance—and the prudent man does 
not tempt fate by unnecessarily delaying his 
acquisition of insurance. Excluding war 
years, this Nation has had a récession on the 
average every 42 months since the Second 
World War—or every 44 months since the 
First World War. By January, it will have 
been 44 months since the last recession 
began. I do not say that a recession next year 
is either inevitable without a tax cut or im- 
possible with one. But I do know that the 
prompt enactment of this bill, making cer- 


tain both immediate and prospective tax re- 


ductions, will improve business conditions, 
increase consumer and investment incentives 
and make the most of the antirecession 
thrust that this tax cut can provide. 

To wait until next ven though the 
effective date of January 1 could be retained 
on a retroactive basis—would be to court un- 
certainty, inadequacy, and perhaps total fail- 
ure. For at the beginning of each year, even 
in a second session, the mills of the Congress 
grind slowly. Next year there may be new 
pressures to hold off until some new crisis 
has passed, or some new economic trend is 
made clear, or some other political event is 
behind us. For those opposed to this bill, the 
time will never be right. “Delay,” said the 
ancient Romans, “is always fatal to those 
who are prepared”—and this Nation is pre- 
pared now for a substantial cut in taxes. 
The time to enact this bill is now—for the 
opportunity may not come again. 

The second strategy of those opposed to 
this bill is to make it dependent by law on 
other fiscal developments—for example, in 
the form offered in committee, to deny to 
both individual and corporate taxpayers the 
84 billion worth of second-stage tax cuts un- 
less the net public debt on next June 30 is 
$304 billion or less. To some, this may sound 
harmless, inasmuch as this figure is only 
slightly less than that resulting from Treas- 
ury Secretary Dilion’s own rough estimate of 
the current budget deficit. But this amend- 
ment was rejected in the House Ways and 
Moans Committee, and should be rejected if 
Offered again on the House floor, for four 
fundamental reasons: 

1. The tax bill is needed on its own merits 
and should not be conditioned by any other 
event; 

2. Should lagging Federal revenues next 
summer make fulfillment of this condition 
impossible, that would be a clear sign to pro- 
ceed with, not prevent, the second stage of 
tax reduction; 

3. Revenue, deficit and debt estimates for 
the end of this fiscal year are necessarily un- 
certain at this time, depending as they do 
upon dozens of unpredictable contingencies 
to which this bill should not be tied; and 

4. This amendment would be self-defeat- 
ing; for taxpayers, uncertain of receiving the 
Tull benefits of the bill, would hold back on 
their investment and expansion outlays, thus 
retarding revenues and enlarging the debt. 

If tax reduction is essential to the progress 
of our economy—and I think it is—then it is 
essential whether Secretary Dillon's estimate 
turns out to be accurate or not. The need 
for more private demand—for more funds 
in the hands of consumers and investors— 
will exist in 1964 and 1965 regardless of 
whether the net public debt on next June 
30th is $304 billion or $306 billion or $302 
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billion. History teaches us that the public 
debt unexpectedly rises when public reve- 
nues fall unexpectedly short—and they have 
been consistently falling short precisely be- 
cause our tax rates, which were originally 
designed to meet wartime and post-war con- 
ditions, are now imposing a restrictive brake 
on national growth and income. Thus, this 
amendment could deny the Nation a tax 
cut at the very time it needs it most—when 
revenues are falling short of expectations be- 
cause of a slowdown in business activity. 

Secretary Dillon’s rough estimate, more- 
over, is exactly that—a very rough estimate— 
made at a time when the Congress has not 
completed action on legislation and appro- 
priations for the current year. To require, 
as this amendment requires, that 11 
months later his estimate must prove wholly 
correct is wholly unrealistic. Actually, the 
Secretary forecast a deficit for this fiscal year 
of $9.2 billion—which would, on the basis of 
the existing public debt, mean a net debt on 
next June 30 of $304.2 billion. This is an 
estimate both of what the Congress will do 
and of what the economy will do. If it were 
exactly correct, the Nation would lose a $4 
billion economic boost because of a $200 mil- 
lion difference, 


Yet $200 million is not even one-tenth of 
1 percent of our national debt—it Is not even 
one-half of the amount we are likely to col- 
lect on June 30th alone—and, while I always 
expect great things of Mr. Dillon, I do not 
expect the impossible. In the last 11 years, 
revenue estimates made at this time of year 
have only three times—in fiscal years 1960, 
1962 and 1963—come within a billion dollars 
of the final actual figure. To allow the fate 
of a vitally needed tax reduction to be de- 
cided by the accuracy or of a 
necessarily inexact prediction comes very 
close to resting the national welfare on a 
game of chance, 

Under such circumstances, how can any 
businessman or investor plan for the future? 
How can he make even a reasonable guess as 
to how close this estimate will be, how much 
Federal revenue will be earned, how much 
the Congress will spend, whether the weather 
will bring a bigger farm surplus, whether 
buyers will be found for Federal mortgages 
and other assets at reasonable prices, or 
whether some technological breakthrough or 
raw material price increase or international 
crisis will suddenly augment our outlays for 
national defense? The cost of last fall's 
Cuban crisis alone, for example, was nearly 
$200 million. 

A businessman attempting to formulate 
his spending plans in advance will regard 
that kind of second-stage tax cut promise as 
no promise at all. It will become a highly 
speculative matter—and concrete plans can- 
not be based on speculation. Being less cer- 
tain of his market and profit, therefore, he 
will not undertake as much expansion now— 
and this will not only shortchange the na- 
tional economy but increase the national 
debt. As former Treasury Secretaries Hum- 
phrey and Anderson pointed out during the 
last administration, the debt limit does not 
and cannot control expenditures—for they 
depend on the appropriations voted by the 
Congress and not on any arbitrary ceiling. 

This is not, let me make clear, an argu- 
ment over the desirability of expenditure 
control. This administration has pledged a 
tighter rein over exponditures, and we are 
fulfilling that pledge. Last January I sub- 
mitted a budget for fiscal 1964 which—except 
for unavoidable defense, space, and interest 
charges on the national debt—was lower in 
expenditures than the prior year, despite a 
steady growth in the Nation’s economy and 
population. Such a reduction had been at- 
tempted only three other times in the 12 
preceding years—and, to help achieve it, we 
pared $6 billion from civilian agency budget 
requests. I have since recommended still 
further cuts to the Congress, and we now ex- 
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pect to conclude the fiscal year with a total 
well below that submitted last January. 

This administration is not opposed to ex- 
penditure control. On the contrary, we take 
pride in the fact that our budget expendi- 
tures for civilian agencies in the fiscal year 
just ended were $1.7 billion below the Janu- 
ary estimates. We take pride in the fact 
that our debt, in terms of both dollars and 
percentage, rose last year at a considerably 
slower pace than the indebtedness of our 
Nation's consumers, private business, and 
State and local governments. We take pride 
in the fact that we have reduced the ratio 
of our Federal civilian expenditures to na- 
tional output and to the expenditures of 
State and local government. We take pride 
in the fact that we have reduced the postal 
deficit—we have reduced the cost of surplus 
food grain storage—we have reduced waste, 
duplication, and obsolescence in the Penta- 
gon—and we have achieved noteworthy econ- 
omies in every Government agency. And, 
finally, we take pride in the fact that—in 
each of the three budgets I have submitted, 
expenditures other than those required for 
defense, space, and interest increased less 
than they did in the last three budgets of 
my predecessors. 

In addition to our efforts to restrict ex- 
penditures to those most urgently needed, 
we have pursued an intensive campaign to 
identify those existing Federal programs 
which could be effectively carried out by the 
private economy—for example, substituting 
private for public credit wherever feasible. 
In the last fiscal year over $1 billion of finan- 
cial assets in Federal portfolios were trans- 
ferred to private holders. We have also 
sought to initiate or increase user charges 
to cover à more equitable share of the costs 
of services provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment—to introduce modern equipment and 
management techniques for improving the 
productivity of all departments—and to con- 
trol Federal civillan employment as well as 
expenditures. 

Last year, if Federal civillan employment 
had increased at the same rate as population 
growth, it would have increased by 42,000 
employees. It actually increased by only 
5,600 persons—one-eighth the rate of popu- 
lation growth—so that we ended the year 
with far fewer Federal employees per 1,000 
population than we began. To illustrate 
the significance of this accomplishment, let 
me point out that, during the same period, 
State and local government employment 
grew by about 300,000 persons. 

Moreover, this administration's pledges on 
expenditure and debt control, unlike the 
amendment under discussion, have not been 
limited merely to the past and present fiscal 
years. In a recent letter to Chairman MILLS 
of the House Ways and Means Committee, I 
repeated my pledge to achieve a balanced 
Federal budget in a balanced full-employ- 
ment economy—to exercise an even tighter 
rein on Federal expenditures, limiting out- 
lays to only those expenditures which meet 
strict criteria of national need—and, con- 
sistent with these policies, as the tax cut be- 
comes fully effective and the economy climbs 
toward full employment, to apply a sub- 
stantial part of the Increased tax revenues 
toward a reduction in our budgetary deficits. 

Assuming enactment of the pending tax 
bill, I expect—in the absence of any unfore- 
seen slowdown in the economy or any seri- 
ous international contingency—to be able 
to submit next January a budget for fiscal 
1965 envisioning an estimated deficit below 
that most recently forecast for fiscal 1964. 
And any increase in the Federal debt result- 
ing from these transitional budget deficits 
will be kept proportionately lower than the 
increase in our gross national t—so 
that the real burden of the Federal debt will 
be steadily reduced. 

This is true expenditure control. It can- 
not be done automatically by erecting some 
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arbitrary, artificial figure and declaring that 
@ much-needed tax cut will not go ahead if 
the debt exceeds that figure. The imposi- 
tion of such a device can only reduce the 
effectiveness of the tax bill and invite the 
higher levels of unemployment which require 
still greater expenditures and debt. 

No one, in short, is calling for a retreat 
from fiscal responsibility—uniless it is the op- 
ponents of this bill. For without a quick 

and assured tax cut, this country can look 
8 to more unemployment, to more lags 
in income, to more and larger budget defi- 
cits, and to more waste and weakness in the 
economy—and that course is the height of 
fiscal irresponsibility. 

The Federal budget has been in deficit 
during 7 of the last 10 years, regardless of 
which party controlled the executive and 
legislative branches, regardless of where Con- 
gress set the debt ceiling, and regardless of 
what controls were placed on expenditures. 
Without a tax cut, there is at present no 
ascertainable prospect for reaching a balance, 
But with a tax cut, despite a temporary tran- 
sitional increase in the deficit, this Nation 
can move within a very few years to an even 
higher trend of economic activity capable of 
sustaining both full employment and a bal- 
anced budget. 

For all these reasons, the efforts of this 
organization and conference on behalf of the 
pending bill are vital to our Nation’s future. 
I do not assume that every businessman here 
agrees with every provision of that bill. But 
after 7 months of intensive committee study, 
a fundamentally sound and strong program 
has been produced. It must be voted up or 
down on the floor of the House this month. 
Every month it is delayed costs this Nation 
dearly in lost output, jobs, profits and the 
increased danger of a downturn. 

I do not promise that passage of this bill 
will achieve full employment on the following 
day or even in the following year. But I do 
know that we will never get there if we do 
not start moving—and the time to start is 
today. 


Roses—Give ’em While They Can Smell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Americans are famous throughout the 
world for their interest in community 
affairs, and the amount of time and 
effort they will expend in order to ac- 
complish worthwhile community goals. 
In the Carroll County Times for Septem- 
ber 5, 1963, Editor Charles Mooshian has 
bestowed a few well-earned accolades 
on persons who have contributed their 
time and effort to make Westminster and 
Carroll County better places in which 
to live. I am happy to include this edi- 

rial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, be- 
cause I firmly believe there is no time 
like the present to hand roses to those 
who deserve them. 

ROSES—GIVE EM WHILE THEY CAN SMELL EM 

Our philosophy has been one of always 
giving roses to the living rather than to the 
dead. 

We like to commend those who have done 
things beyond the call of duty without ex- 
pecvations of a “pat on the back” or “thanks 
for a job well done.” 
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Therefore, we like to give roses while they 
can smell ‘em, 

Starting with this editorial we want to 
make this a regular monthly feature. If you 
know of an individual or „ who has 
done some outstanding feat or consistently 
gives of himself or themselves to the better- 
ment of the community and mankind send 
us their names. 

To Mrs. D. Eugene Walsh for her outstand- 
ing devotion and hard work in directing rum- 
mage sales for the benefit of the Carroll 
County General Hospital. The hundreds of 
hours Mrs. Walsh has put into this work are 
deserving of our thanks. 

To Mayor Joseph L. Mathias and the city 
council for their sponsorship of the annual 
municipal playground and swimming pro- 
gram for the benefit of the community's 
children. 

To the county commissioners for their 
cleanup of “dirt, filth and debris” from the 
Charles Street area. 

To the Loren Simpson family for taking 
in a Japanese girl and giving her a home 
for a year while she attends Westminster 
High School. 

To the Lions Club of Westminster for pre- 
senting to 15-year-old Tommy Damasiewicz, 
a braille machine so that Tommy can learn to 
read and write faster in braille. Tommy is a 
student at the Maryland Institute for the 
Blind. 

To the Civitan Club of Westminster for 
their recent donation of $1,000 to the Men- 
tally Retarded Children’s Association and for 
their consistent efforts in behalf of the handi- 
capped. 


Gone for Broke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an excellent 
editorial in the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette 
written by the editor and publisher, Wil- 
liam L. White: 

GONE For BROKE 


We are indebted to an eminent organiza- 
tion aptly styling itself the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee (to aid American taxpayers) 
for the following soberly factual warning 
concerning the piteous state of our country’s 
finances: 

“The stability of the dollar is threatened. 
Its stability and that of the free world cur- 
rency structure totter on flimsy interna- 
tional agreements which could collapse over- 
night. The arithmetic is simple and unas- 
sallable. 

“Under existing Federal Reserve legisla- 
tion, $12.3 billion in gold is required to sup- 
port our internal currency and credit struc- 
ture. An additional $500 million is 
under recent legislation replacing outstand- 
ing silver certificates with Federal Reserve 
notes. This makes a total reserve require- 
ment of $12.8 billion in gold. The total gold 
stock is now $15.6 billion, thus leaving free 
reserves of around 62.8 billion. But these 
so-called free reserves are not actually free. 
They are under a special firm of pledge to 
support the dollar. 

“There are heavy demands on this free $2.8 
billion. Since 1958 the Treasury has owed 
$800 million in gold to the International 
Monetary Fund; recently there was a further 
gold borrowing of $500 million. In addi- 
tion, for the first time in history, the Treas- 
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ury has been compelled to borrow foreign 
currencies—$654 million to date—repayable 
not in dollars but in kind. Our reciprocal 
exchange arrangements, or swap agreements, 
cover a current commitment in excess of $1 
billion. Of this amount, according to the 
last report, $100 million had been drawn 
down. Thus, of $2.8 billion so-called free 
reserves, $2 billion or more is under a special 
form of hypothecation for foreign obliga- 
tions. 

“All of this the dollar could survive if $25.3 
billion in short-term credits redeemable in 
gold were not in foreign hands, Should for- 
eigners continue to call our gold—we lost 
$900 million last year—the demand could not 
be met. Accordingly, the U.S. currency sys- 
tem trembles on the brink of technical bank- 
ruptcy and repudiation. 

“The only effective solution is drastically 
to reduce spending, especially foreign eco- 
nomic aid and military assistance. In re- 
ducing foreign spending the administration 
may exercise exclusive control. It need not 
plead with anyone; it needs no new restric- 
tive legislation to hamstring business; it 
need not discourage private investment 
abroad. The termination of deficit spending 
will restore confidence in the dollar; it will 
arrest the flight of gold; it will prevent fur- 
ther dollar decay.” 

So that is how bad it is. We are not just 
going broke, we have already gone for broke. 
We have left only $15.8 billion in gold needed 
to give our currency only a 25-percent back- 
ing. But foreigners haye claims totaling 
$25.3 billion against that $15.8 billion, and 
any time they want to pull the chain they 
can whisk it out of our Treasury, leaving us 
$9.5 billion in the hole, and with nothing to 
support our dollar but the hot air of our 
elected statesmen, Maybe it could be worse. 
But just you tell us how.—W. L. W. 


The Friendly Undertaker Will Bury 
Rural Electrification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, “The 
Rural Electrification Administration 
seems to have slipped on a ski slope,” 
according to the Washington Post re- 
porter, Julius Duscha, in an interesting 
story which appeared last Friday, Sep- 
tember 6, concerning an REA loan for a 
ski resort in Pennsylvania. The Wash- 
ington Post followed up this morning 
with an excellent editorial entitled “So 
Far Afield,” which pertinently asks: 

Why should funds for this purpose 
[financing snowmaking and ski lift machin- 
ery] be coming out of the public till? 


This $110,000 REA loan was made de- 
spite clear warnings last year by the 
House Agriculture Committee that a 
similar ski loan in Illinois went beyond 
the intent of the REA Act. In addition, 
according to the Post article, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN] told the REA 
earlier this year—during hearings on the 
REA appropriations—that the agency 
should not go so far afield in making 
these so-called section 5 loans. Never- 
theless, the REA, completely disregard- 
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ing congressional advice, seems to be 
determined to have its own way. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my considered opin- 
ion that the REA program is in deep 
trouble. Day by day it continues to dig 
itself in deeper and deeper through such 
actions as the Pennsylvania ski loan, as 
well as through some of the completely 
unnecessary loans for generation and 
transmission facilities. These have had 
the effect of discrediting REA in the 
eyes of Congress which, in turn, is re- 
sulting in serious repercussions for the 
entire rural electrification program. 
The recent actions of this agency leaves 
one to wonder if career Government em- 
ployees are still running this program 
or whether it has been taken over by 
certain persons outside the Government 
who are more interested in promoting 
their own grandiose schemes and phi- 
losophies than in rural electrification. 

It is interesting to note, Mr. Speaker, 
that REA's guiding hand, for the past 
several years, has been its Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, Richard Dell, a former pro- 
tegé of Clyde T. Ellis. 

Many of my friends in this Chamber 
will recall that in October 1962, in a 
statement on this same floor, I quoted a 
newspaper story from the Oregon Jour- 
nal saying that Ellis, the general man- 
ager of the National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, told a western au- 
dience of public power advocates that 
the only way this country will ever get 
nationwide public ownership of electric 
power is gradually. It is this advocate 
of the gradual achievement of nation- 
wide public ownership of electric power 
who served for many years as the men- 
tor of Richard Dell. 

Mr. Dell's appointment as Deputy Ad- 
ministrator of REA was announced by 
Ellis from the podium of the 1961 
NRECA convention in Dallas. And, 
ever since Dell has taken over this job, 
REA has been digging itself deeper and 
deeper into disrepute. Perhaps he 
should be referred to as “Digger Dell” 
for if REA continues to pursue its pres- 
ent policies it will soon be in need of 
an undertaker. Such policies can only 
result in the eventual burying of this 
fine farm program in the black tomb 
of public power. 

The “Digger” learned his lessons well 
at the feet of Clyde Ellis. For several 
years, Dell was the chief lobbyist and 
director of the Legislative Department 
of NRECA until Ellis was successful in 
having him placed in a high post inside 
the Kennedy administration. It be- 
comes more and more apparent that 
this former Ellis aid—now the aid of 
the REA Administrator—is the tentacle 
of control through which outside inter- 
ests really manipulate the REA program 
for their own nefarious end of eventual 
nationwide public power. 

This morning’s Post editorial says, 
“We are glad that a subcommittee will 
be looking into this seeming misuse of 
funds“ to subsidize ski resorts. And, 
my friends, when the House Agriculture 
subcommittee has hearings on this 
Pennsylvania ski loan later this month, 
as pointed out by Mr. Duscha, I trust the 
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subcommittee will consider carefully the 
role of “Digger” Dell in this as well as 
other REA affairs. 

In order that my colleagues may have 
the benefit of reading Mr. Duscha’s 
article of September 6 and the Wash- 
ington Post editorial of September 9, 
Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I insert them into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point in my remarks: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 6, 

1963] 
SESSIONS ARE PLANNED TO HEAR REA on LOAN 
or $110,000 ror SKI RESORT 
(By Julius Duscha) 

The Rural Electrification Administration 
seems to have slipped on a ski slope. 

A House Agriculture subcommittee is plan- 
ning hearings this month to find out why 
the REA lent $110,000 to help develop a ski 
resort in Pennsylvania. 

This is the second REA loan for a ski resort 
within 18 months. The other loan was $30,- 
000 for snowmaking equipment and lighting 
for. ski slopes in northern Illinois. 

The latest loan would provide money for 
the Blue Knob Development Corp., of Al- 
toona, Pa. 

The corporation is developing a ski resort 
at Bedford Springs, Pa., and will use the REA 
money for electrical machinery to run ski 
lifts and snowmaking machinery. 

The loans are made by the REA at 2-per- 
cent interest to local rural electric coopera- 
tives which in turn lend the money at 4- 
percent interest for 10 years to industries 
they serve. The higher interest rate is justi- 
fied to cover the cost of carrying the loan 
by the local co-op, 

The authority for making such loans is 
based on a new interpretation of the origi- 
nal 1936 REA legislation, which provided for 
the advancement of money by rural electric 
co-ops to farmers and other members of the 
co-op to increase the use of electricity. 

The new interpretation was made in 1961 
by REA Administrator Norman Clapp and 
is designed to encourage the development of 
industry in depressed rural areas, 

The ski-resort loans are 2 of 17 business 
and industrial loans that ve been made 
by the REA in the 2 years its new policy 
has been in effect. 

The loans total less than $1.5 million and 
amount to about one-third of the nearly $4.5 
million in REA loans made during the last 
2 years to help develop rural industries. 

Other industrial loans have gone to pro- 
vide electrical equipment for such busi- 
nesses as lumber mills, a potato-processing 
plant, a pulp plant, a knitting mill, and a 
silica sand plant. 

The expansion of the industrial loan pro- 
gram has come under increasing criticism 
in Congress. 

Last winter Representative Jamie L. WHIT- 
TEN, Democrat, of Mississippi, chairman of 
the Agriculture Subcommittee of the House 
Appropriations Committee, told Clapp at a 
hearing on the REA's request for funds: 
“Let us not endanger a good program by 
having Federal funds used far beyond the 
intent of the act.” 

A year ago Representative HanOrů D. 
Cootry, Democrat, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Committee, 
said to Clapp when he testified before the 
committee: “I think you should be very 
careful not to make loans that are going to 
go so far afield.” 

Last week, Representative ROBERT H. 
Mice, Republican, of Illinois, charged in 
a House speech that Clapp's approval of the 
Pennsylvania ski-resort loan was “in direct 
defiance” of CooLer’s warning. 
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So Fan AFIELD 


Members of Congress may well be asking 
how the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion can justify subsidized loans to ski 
resorts. No doubt the pleasure to be had on 
slippery slopes in Illinois and Pennsylvania 
will be enhanced by these loans for the pur- 
chase of snow-making and ski-lift machin- 
ery. But just why should funds for this 
purpose be coming out of the public till? 

It is true, of course, that the REA legisla- 
tion is very broad, Congress has authorized 
the agency to make loans to rural coopera- 
tives for the benefit of nonfarm rural resi- 
dents as well as that of farmers. It has also 
permitted the co-ops financed by the REA 
to make loans to rural industries to encour- 
age the use of electricity. No question of 
ilegal operations on the part of the REA has 
been raised, but whether the financing of 
ski resorts at low interest rates is within the 
intent of Congress is a question that calls for 
further inquiry. 

Some REA officials feel that Chairman 
HaroLD D. Cootey of the House Agriculture 
Committee was not talking about this type 
of loan last year when he issued a warning 

t making loans that “are going to go 
so far afield.” Regardless of how Mr. COOLEY 
may feel about the ski resorts, we are glad 
that a subcommittee will be looking into 
this seeming misuse of funds. Our own 
feeling is that if Congress wants to subsidize 
ski resorts it should say so directly and not 
leave the REA in a position to make such pol- 
icy under the general terms of an act de- 
signed to provide rural areas with electricity. 


Resolution Calling Upon Congress To 
Exercise Some Fiscal Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. C. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to call to the at- 
tention of the House a resolution passed 
by the House of Representatives of the 
General Assembly of Kentucky which re- 
lates to the fiscal policy of the United 
States of America and which calls upon 
the Congress to exercise some fiscal 
sanity: 

HoUsE RESOLUTION 16 
Resolution relating to the fiscal policy of the 
United States of America 

Whereas it now takes 23 of the 50 States 
to pay the interest on the Federal debt; and 

Whereas the United States is the only na- 
tion in the world that borrows tremendous 
sums of money to give away and taxes its 
people to feed its enemies and gives of its 
treasure to aid countries espousing the phil- 
osophy of godless communism; and 

Whereas foreign aids, grants, and give- 
aways have caused an imbalance of gold 
shipments to the extent that trainloads of 
gold have been shipped abroad and alien 
nations now have credits and claims which 
could immediately demand all the gold at 
Fort Knox; and 

Whereas the debt of the United States 

the combined debts of all other 
nations of the earth; and 
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Whereas most officials of the Federal Goy- 
ernment have in the past, and do at this 
time, make great haste to spend the tax- 
payers’ money on a scale unequaled in the 
history of the world and in excess of the 
spending sprees of pompous potentates, 
strutting dictators, and drunken Kings in 
days past; and 

Whereas elected officials acquiesce in, con- 
done, and ofttimes promote expenditures to 
be passed on to generations and generations 
yet unborn; and 

Whereas the Government has no money 
of its own and the oft quoted words “free 
from Uncle Sam” is a misnomer and a fal- 
lacy, because the Government can only re- 
turn to its peopie a part of what it first 
takes away; and 

Whereas the Government, in excess, taxes 
business and labor, to establish socialistic 
governmental corporations, tax free and rent 
free, to compete with the private enterprise 
system, and loses billions on its operations, 
and again taxes the free enterprise system 
to pay for its deficits; and 

Whereas the tax policies of this Nation dis- 
courage initiative, stifle ambition, burden 
the poor, promote socialism, and, little by 
little, destroy the free enterprise system; 
and 

Whereas the Government officials tax ev- 
erything &nd everybody, to the extent that 
the several States, cities, townships, and 
communities have not enough revenue left 
to take care of their own affairs; and 

Whereas the Government by gratuities, 
grants, and sundry assistance programs, with 
pompous display and feigned humanitarian 
fiair, purports to offer gifts free, and many, 
having lost dignity and pride, in essence fall 
down and beg for a parcel of the loaf which 
was taken from them in the first place; and 

Whereas Members of Congress make haste 
to tax and rush to spend and are the only 
body since the beginning of time to espouse 
the philospohy that excessive spending of 
the taxpayers’ money and continued deficits 
for long periods of time, is in the interest 
of a souygd economy; and 

Wheréas such fiscal policies adversely af- 
fect every person of the Republic, the com- 
mon good of the Nation, and the prosperjty 
of the United States of America: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the General Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky: That opposition be ex- 
pressed to ever increased spending, taxation, 
and mounting deficits, and the fiscal policies 
of the United States in general. 


H.R. 7978—Frederick Douglass Stamp 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. FRANK J. HORTON 


7 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


* Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced H.R. 7978, to provide for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp 
honoring Frederick Douglass. At the 
time of its introduction, I pointed out my 
special interest in such a commemora- 
tive stamp related to the 17 years— 
1847-64—-which Mr. Douglass spent in 
my home community of Rochester, N.Y., 
as publisher of the North Star, an anti- 
slavery newspaper. 
I would like to acknowledge, Mr. 
that encouragement and sup- 
port for a special postage stamp honor- 
ing this famous abolitionist of the last 
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century has come from a Rochesterian, 
Howard W. Coles, who has continued the 
Douglass tradition of publishing infor- 
mation for and about the American 
Negro. Since 1934, Mr. Coles has edited 
and published the Rochester Voice, a 
successor to the newspaper founded by 
Mr. Douglass, 

Mr. Coles is a student of the life and 
works of Frederick Douglass and has 
conducted years of research on Mr. 
Douglass’ activities. Mr. Coles also 
lectures on Mr. Douglass and has a col- 
lection. of Douglass memorabilia which 
he exhibits in conjunction with his lec- 
tures. 

Mr. Coles is active in maintaining 
public interest in the heritage left us by 
Frederick Douglass. In recent years, he 
has helped to direct memorial ceremonies 
at a statute of Mr. Douglass in Roches- 
ter's Highland Park. He participated in 
the christening of a World War II Liberty 
Ship named in honor of Mr. Douglass 
and was instrumental in the founding 
and formation of the Frederick Douglass 
League in Rochester. 

Mr. Coles also is an author. In 1941 
the Oxford Press published his history 
of the Negro in Rochester, western New 
York, and Canada under the title, The 
Cradle of Freedom.” A number of its 
chapters are devoted to Frederick 
Douglass. : 

In this volume Mr. Coles details the 
history of the Douglass publishing efforts 
and also presents a number of other his- 
torical facts about Mr. Douglass that are 
worthy of note. Among these is a de- 
scription of Mr. Douglass’ underground 
railroad activity. To further our ap- 
preciation of Mr. Douglass, I take 
pleasure in sharing the following ex- 
cerpt from Mr. Coles’ book: 

In addition to the writing and speaking 
against slavery that Frederick Douglass did 
in Rochester, there is one important phase 
which must not be forgotten. As “station 
master” on the underground, his position 
gave him the opportunity of hitting his old 
enemy, slavery, a telling blow in another 
direction. He was on the southern border 
of Lake Ontario and the Queen’s dominions 
were right over the way. His own promi- 
nence as an abolitionist and editor of an 
antislavery paper naturally made him the 
station master and conductor of the under- 
ground railroad passing through what he 
called, the goodly city. During this same 
period, he attacked the Jim Crow public 
school system then in existence in the city. 
He was anxious to educate his children, but 
they were not allowed to attend the public 
schools in the district where he lived and 
owned property. His young daughter, Ro- 
setta, who was the “apple of his eye“ was 
so unkindly treated at Tracy Seminary, a 
school for girls, that she was forced to leave. 
Dougiass decided to fight this system of dis- 
crimination with all the courage and stam- 
ina he possessed. On December 14, 1849, he 
addressed a mass meeting of Rochester citi- 
zens in the Monroe County Courthouse, pro- 
testing the segregation of colored children 
in the schools. 

He won again a signal victory and soon 
every barrier was removed. Since that year, 
children of black parents are freely admitted 
to all schools of the city.” 


Mr. Speaker, I salute Howard W. Coles 
and the Frederick Douglass League. 
Just as Frederick Douglass a century ago 
fought for the abolition of slavery, they 
today are fighting for equal rights for all 
American citizens. 
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“Hypocrisy by Landis” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
August 31, 1963, edition of the Gaines- 
ville (Tex.) Daily Register carried a 
timely editorial titled “Hypocrisy by 
Landis.” I feel the thoughts contained 
in this editorial merit the attention of 
all of us. We cannot expect Americans 
to obey the law if they do not see those 
who break the law punished. There 
should be no special privilege for offend- 
ers, particularly for those who know 
better. Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 


Hypocrisy BY LANDIS 


The 30-day jail term handed James M. 
Landis Friday in a New York Federal court 
is only token punishment considering the 
nature of the charges against the former big 
wheel in the New Deal, the Fair Deal, and the 
New Frontier, 

Landis pleaded guilty August 2 to a five- 
count indictment charging that he failed to 
file income tax returns for the years 1955- 
60 


The defense offered was preposterous and a 
contemptible reflection on the intelligence 
of the court and the American people. 

His counsel contended that Landis was 
80 engrossed in public affairs and the affairs 
of his clients—among them Joseph Kennedy, 
the President's father—he had “neglected 
his own personal matters, including the tax 
income returns.” 

The conviction points up the hypocrisy that 
exists all too often in the personal lives of 
those in high places who pontificate for the 
benefit of the rank and file. It also shows 
that it helps to have influential friends on 
your side if your're going to play fast and 
loose with the law of the land. 

Mr. Landis is a former dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, leaving us to wonder if the 
crimson crowd hasn't heard about the Fed- 
eral income tax laws. He held high ap- 
pointive positions in the administrations of 
three Democratic Presidents—Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry S. Truman, and John F. 
Kennedy. 

Yes, this ardent welfare stater, has been 
a real whiz at setting up rules and regula- 
tions for the rest of us—and he's preached 
loudly about the unethical practices by 
heads of Government agencies, Guess he 
should be something of an authority on the 
subject at that. 

In 1958 Landis told a congressional com- 
mittee there would be fewer scandals in Gov- 
ernment and less work for congressional com- 
mittees if Congress would put effort into 
getting good men into Federal jobs rather 
than writing new codes of ethics for po- 
litical hacks. 

With his background and experience, we 
would expect Mr. Landis not only to be tax 
conscious, but an expert on the subject. 
He has been head of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Chairman of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and Chairman of the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense in World War II. 
Makes you wonder about the caliber of men 
appointed to Federal Government posts, 
doesn’t it? 

Millions of hard-pressed American wage 
earners aren't permitted to forget that their 
income tax returns have to be in the mail by 
April 15 each year. Yet, Mr. Landis—the ex- 
pert and moralizer on Federal Government 
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ethics forgot“ to file a return for 5 years. 
His income during that period was listed at 
$360,827.93. 

Perhaps he thought his service in helping 
President Kennedy prepare his book, “Pro- 
files of Courage,” and his role as a member 
of the Kennedy strategy team in 1960 entitled 
him to some tax privileges. 

Mr. Landis needs some indoctrination in 
the theory of his New Frontier running 
mates, that it’s a privilege to pay taxes. 


“The Role of Small Business in Foreign 
Trade,” Television Address of Repre- 
sentative Samuel N. Friedel of Mary- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, our distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Maryland, Representative SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL, delivered an address a few days 
ago on “The Role of Small Business in 
Foreign Trade,” which was broadcast by 
Baltimore television station WBAL-TV. 
In that speech he pointed out the impor- 
tance of foreign trade and commerce to 
the port of Baltimore and made refer- 
ence to hearings being held by the Small 
Business Committee dealing with export 
trade. 

It should be noted, of course, that in- 
creasing American trade with foreign 
countries is not only of great value to 
our port cities, but is also of equal bene- 
fit to every section of our own country, 
for it helps solve our balance-of-pay- 
ments problem and stimulates the sale 
of products manufactured in all parts 
of the United States to other lands. 

I invite the attention of the Members 
of Congress to the excellent address of 
the gentleman from Maryland, Repre- 
sentative FRIEDEL, which is as follows: 
Tue ROLE or SMALL BUSINESS IN FOREIGN 

TRADE 
(By Hon. SamueL N. FRIEDEL, of Maryland) 

Ladies and gentlemen, many of you have 
probably heard me say at one time or an- 
other that I believe in trade—not aid. I do 
not mean that I am against giving ald to less 
fortunate and underdeveloped nations, but 
I firmly believe that the more we increase 
our trade with other nations—the more we 
can decrease our aid to many of them. 

As you all know, one of Baltimore's great- 
est assets is its port, which is the Atlantic 
seaboard’s gateway to the interior of the 
United States. Therefore, anything we do to 
increase business our port benefits 
the economy of our entire State. 

Poreign trade and commerce through our 
port has grown by leaps and bounds and now 
exceeds $1 billion a year, making Baltimore 
the second largest port in the United States 


in bulk cargo. 5 
„approximately 6. 


In a normal year, 
Oceangoing vessels, loaded with more than 
25 million tons of export-import cargo pass 
through our port. It is obvious that the 
economic health of the city of Baltimore and 
the entire State of Maryland is closely linked 
with foreign trade. 


The more exports and imports that flow 
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through our port, the better for all our 
citizens, and anything that stimulates such 
commerce, stimulates our.economy. 

However, I think too many of us tend to 
think of importing and as some- 
thing only big business can do but this is 
not the case. The House Select Committee 
on Small Business recently held hearings 
which should be of considerable interest to 
American businessmen and especially to so- 
called small business. 

My very able colleague, the Honorable Jon 
Evins, of Tennessee, is the distinguished 
chairman of the Small Business Committee. 
During the hearings, an imposing array of 
witnesses from various Government. agencies 
testified for the purpose of ascertaining the 
plans of the administration under the For- 
eign Trade Expansion Act, its impact upon 
American business, how business may be 
affected, and what may be done to aid such 
businesses. 

This testimony showed that various agen- 
cies and departments of our Government are 
vitally concerned with expanding our foreign 
trade and with increasing the opportunities 
for small business to participate in foreign 
trade. 

One of the witnesses, who has the respon- 
sibility of coordinating all phases of the ex- 
port expansion program, pointed out, that 
through Government assistance and en- 
couragement, 1,197 new exporters were intro- 
duced to international trade last year. He 
also stated that 36,000 businessmen attended 
export seminars in 1962 and he estimates 
that at least 85 percent of these were small 
businessmen. 

Testimony also indicated that our Gov- 
ernment agencies are doing a creditable job 
in expanding foreign trade, but more must 
be done. Expanding foreign trade so as to 
provide a stimulus to our economy and to 
help in solving our balance-of-payments 
problem is one of the most important tasks 
facing us today. Small business is being en- 
couraged and helped to participate in for- 
eign trade to the fullest extent possible. 

Last year, the Congress gave the President 
extensive new trade negotiating power in 
the Trade Expansion Act. It is important 
that this authority in negotiations with the 
European Common Market and members of 
the European Free Trade Association be 
utilized to assist American business in se- 
curing access to these now prosperous mar- 
kets. However, foreign trade is necessarily 
a two-way street. If we expect to sell more 
to foreign nations, it is only right that we 
should buy from them. At the same time, 
it is equally important that American sup- 
pliers and manufacturers and American la- 
bor be protected. This naturally involves a 
careful balancing of interests. 

Under this same Trade Expansion Act, the 
Small Business Administration is author- 
ized to make loans up to $350,000 to assist 
firms to adjust to changed economic condi- 
tions resulting from increased Imports. In 
order to render the maximum assistance pos- 
sible, a Foreign Trade Division was estab- 
lished in the Small Business Administration 
for the purpose of stimulating the interest of 
small businessmen in international trade 
and to assure that adequate consideration is 
given to small business interests in all of 
the Government programs relating to foreign 
trade. 

We all hope that under the terms of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, a substantial 
reduction of tariffs will be made by the Com- 
mon Market countries in order to 
the access of American goods and farm prod- 
ucts to European markets. I would urge 
all businessmen who have a product to sell 
to give careful consideration to the ig 
tunities open to him through exports. 
member, ens take we tind the lous Wo sent 
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Wilderness Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is 
rather strange that a bill that was intro- 
duced on the 14th of August 1963, could 
obtain a favorable report from the De- 
partment and be scheduled for immedi- 
ate hearings while the wilderness bill 
languishes for over 8 months before the 
same subcommittee. 

Apparently, these views are shared by 
other people in this country. As ex- 
amples, I include as a part of my remarks 
the editorials from two of Washington's 
leading newspapers—the Washington 
Post and the Washington Daily News— 
of Tuesday, the 10th of September: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 10, 1963] 
WILDERNESS WAYS 

There is a nice contrast between the man- 
ner in which Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL of 
the House Interior Committee is handling 
two pieces of legislation. One is a bill he 
introduced only 3 weeks ago calling for estab- 
lishment of a Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission to make a 3-year study of public 
land policy. And the other is a bill first 
introduced 7 years ago, twice passed by the 
Senate, the last time by an overwhelming 
vote in April. 

Mr. ASPINALL has been a model of legislative 
punctuality in dealing with his own bill. 
Full scale hearings were held yesterday and 
continue today on a measure that Chairman 
ASPINALL has just introduced. But the 
wilderness bill, which enjoys overwhelming 
support from conservation organizations, re- 
mains in limbo though the tailend of the 
congressional session is drawing near. 

Now there is a good deal to be said for Mr. 
ASPINALL’S proposal to study public land 
policy. The fact is that there is a lack of 
clear congressional guidelines on what to do 
with the vast national domain. But iron- 
ically the wilderness bill has as its chief 
merit the purpose of setting guidelines by 
making it national policy to preserve forever 
some part of the unspoiled wild for future 
generations. The two measures complement 
each other, and one should not be used as a 
pretext for delaying a vote on the wilderness 
bill. Since April, the wilderness legislation 
passed by the Senate has been gathering dust 
in the House committee files. No hearings 
have been scheduled. 

Isn't it time that Chairman AsPINaLL let 
normal legislative processes take place? 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 
Sept. 10, 1963] 
WILDERNESS BILL FIRST 

Representative WAYNE ASPINALL, Democrat, 
of Colorado, ought to put first things first, 

The chairman of the House Interior Com- 
mittee has begun hearings on his bill to 
set up a new commission to review our 
century-old mishmash of public land laws. 

The committee’s opening session was held 
just 2 years and 3 days after the Senate first 
passed the wilderness bill and sent it to the 
House for action. No action has been forth- 


In Chicago last month, Representative 
ASPINALL said there was no reason the wil- 
derness bill, approved again by the Senate 
last April, had to wait for the Land Law 
Commission to do its work. 
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Yet hearings - the first step in legislation 
are now being held on the Aspinall commis- 
sion proposal, while the chairman continues 
to sit on the wilderness bill. We think the 
commission proposal has merit: The Nation's 
public land Iaws are confused, and the ad- 
ministering agencies often act opposite to 
the intent of Congress. 

But Representative ASPINALL knows the 
wilderness bill has clear priority over his 
very recent commission proposal. His fail- 
ure to call hearings suggests he wants to 
“b; “with the Senate, trading his Pub- 
lic Lands Commission for some form of a 
wilderness bill. 

If this is not the chairman's motive 
and we hope it isn't, for Representative 
ASPINALL generally has an excellent record of 
service—he can prove it by calling hearings 
promptly on the wilderness bill, whose aim 
is to preserve some 35 million acres of pri- 
meval America. 


Fledgling College Bows In 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, de- 
spite the attention focused on our na- 
tional education needs, a new 4-year 
liberal arts college is a rare venture in- 
deed. This week the doors will open for 
the first time at Franklin Pierce College 
in Rindge, N.H. Isalute those who have 
made this step possible and share their 
hope that a quality institution of higher 
education will come into being to enrich 
the lives of its students and the neigh- 
boring areas of New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Robert P. Hey’s excellent arti- 


cle from the Christian Science Monitor . 


of September 5, 1963, entitled “Fledgling 
College Bows In” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FLEDGLING COLLEGE Bows IN 
(By Robert P. Hey) 

Rinpcr, N.H.—On a gentle hill under the 
shadow of Mount Monadnock, a handful of 
dedicated educators are attempting to help 
meet the growing college enrollment chal- 
lenge in an unusual way—by establishing a 
new, 4-year college. 

Franklin Pierce College, named for New 
Hampshire's only President of the United 
States, will open its doors for the first time 
next Wednesday. 

Across the Nation the trend is to meet 
the exploding enrollment pressures by ex- 
panding existing colleges, or setting up 2- 
year institutions. Few 4-year colleges are 
being established. 

But several months ago five local busi- 
nessmen decided this area needed—and 
could support—a good, 4-year liberal arts 
college and determined to establish it. 

FARM COUNTRY 


With small towns interspersed with farm- 
ing areas, the region looks “farmy,” as Dr. 
Daniel M. Forsyth, the thoughtful young 
college president, puts it. 

It also is a center of culture. Within a 
radius of a dozen miles are a community 
giee club, a year-round theater group, the 
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Sharon Arts Center, and the MacDowell Col- 
ony. 

The college with its scenic 216-acre hilltop 
campus is only 2 hours by plane from New 
York, where many of its first-year students 
live, and 90 minutes by car from Boston. 

Only one college is within a 20-mile radius, 
and New England is considered a highly 
desirable area in which to attend college. 

The coeducational institution expects to 
enroll 120 students this fall in its fresh- 
man class and graduate its first class in 3 
years. (It will use the “trimester” calendar 
plan.) 

BACKGROUND STRESSED 

But why should the college be a small 
4-year liberal arts institution? 

It is, Dr. Forsyth said, to provide a “sound, 
high-quality, liberal arts program“ with a 
“broad curriculum background for every 
student, regardless of his major.” 

In many instances, he feels, students at 
liberal arts colleges do not find a sufficiently. 
broad curriculum, and go through 4 years of 
college without any experience in a major 
field of human knowledge—history, the 
sciences, the humanities, or the like. 

“We are intent on becoming a quality col- 
lege,“ he adds, “and plan to compete with 
such New England colleges as Middlebury, 


-Dartmouth, Bowdoin, and Colby.” 


Although there are some 2,000 colleges in 
the United States today “there is still room 
for all kinds of colleges,” he says. 

In particular, there is a ‘tremendous need” 
to develop new colleges of equal quality to 
existing ones, as they are unable to expand 
sufficiently to meet future needs and still re- 
tain educational quality, Dr. Forsyth says— 
“especially with the college population dou- 
bling in 10 years.” 

Today this fledgling college has nine pro- 
fessors, one classroom building, and two 
campuses—one a 4-acre downtown site from 
which it intends to move completely as soon 
as possible. — 

Dr. Forsyth expects it to grow eventually 
to between 1,000 and 1,500 students. 

CAMPUS PLANNED 


Immediate steps are hiring an architect to 
plan a campus on the pastoral 216-acre site, 
which now houses a refurbished manor 
(most recently a resort), two barns, and a 
19th century farmhouse with a slave cellar— 
once a part of the underground railroad by 
which many slaves escaped to Canada from 
the ante bellum South. 

Dr. Forsyth expects construction of the 
first buildings will begin next spring. 

As a new college Franklin Pierce is in a 
position to do a number of things differently, 
although Dr. Forsyth cautions, “we don't 
propose to be an avant garde experimental 
college.” 

For example, the college will permit stu- 
dents to learn of another culture by taking 
special courses—given in English—in cul- 
tural and political history, instead of courses 
in a foreign language. 

YEAR-ROUND CLASSES 


Franklin Pierce is one of an increasing 
number of colleges adopting the trimester 
system, whereby students can attend college 
almost year-round and graduate in 3 years. 
At this college in Rindge they may also at- 
tend for only two semesters annually, earn 
money during the 4-month third section of 
the trimester, and graduate in the conven- 
tional 4 years. 

Perhaps the most heartwarming aspect of 
the new college is the way local residents 
have embraced it. The town of Rindge has 
given use of the townhall and permitted ex- 
panded town library service, a restauranteur 
donated chairs and tables and set up the 
college kitchen. 

Faculty and future students are caught up 
in the excitement of creating a new college, 
its atmosphere and traditions. 
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The college's greatest attraction in enlist- 
ing faculty? “Ideas,” says Dr. Forsyth. 
“their ideas—and the fact that they will 
have a chance to express them here,” by 
building the college. 


Secretary Freeman Cites Need for Rural 
Areas Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for a strong conservation program is one 
of the most pressing problems we face. 
As population expands, resources must be 
developed to serve the varied needs of 
all people, both urban and rural. The 
challenges of creating an adequate pro- 
gram of land utilization are immense. 
Plans must be made and individuals con- 
vinced that our best interests are served 
when multiple use is made of private 
lands. 

The Department of Agriculture, 
through its rural areas development pro- 
gram, is providing the financial assist- 
ance enabling individuals and groups to 
use their own local initiative to develop 
an expanding rural America. In this 
way, farming, resource development, and 
recreational facilities will all be substan- 
tially strengthened. 

In a recent address to the Interna- 
tional Association of Game, Fish, and 
Conservation Commissioners, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman ex- 
plained the much needed program of 
rural areas development. This careful 
and thoughtful statement deserves to be 
read by all my colleagues. 

The address follows: 

I welcome this opportunity to join with 
you at your 53d annual convention—par- 
ticularly since you are giving special em- 
phasis this year to the growing demands 
upon the Nation’s outdoor recreation re- 
sources. 

I suspect that when all the reports are 
tabulated, the summer 1963 will have been 
a record year in the public’s use of both pri- 
vate and public recreation facilities. The 
preliminary reports on recreation use of the 
national forests indicate this, and the Sun- 
day Tribune a week ago carried a story re- 
porting the glowing results of a banner year 
for resorts here in Minnesota, Each of you, 
I'm sure, could tell of the overwhelming 
number of visits to State parks and outdoor 
recreation facilities In your area. 

These signs all confirm that the trend 
which was obvious when I seryed as Governor 
here in Minnesota is continuing at an ac- 
celerated pace. As Governor I was concerned 
that the efforts being made to meet this 
surging demand of the American people were 
not adequate * * * and I continue to have 
this same concern as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 

It is gratifying to see in my own State that 
the programs for resource development—with 
particular emphasis on recreation—are being 
pushed vigorously by Governor Rolvaag. The 
long-range resource program enacted at his 
urging this year will enable the State park 
system to better meet the demands being 
placed on it. In addition, wetland areas for 
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wildlife will continue to be acquired, the 
number of public access sites on lakes will 
continue to grow, and the program for seed- 
ling production and reforestation will be 
strengthened. These are programs which 
were dear to my heart as Governor, and they 
remain so today. 

Now you may well ask why the Secretary or 
Agriculture should bother himself with out- 
door recreation. Other than his responsi- 
bility in connection with national forests, 
what does he have to do with recreation? 

Some people would say—and have said 
he should stick to the problems of produc- 
ing or avoiding production, of food and fiber. 
They say recreation is none of his business. 

I can assure you that I have heard this 
from some Congressmen. They have snorted 
at me, What does the farm have to do with 
recreation? All this talk about using land 
for other things than producing crops 1s 
crazy. You forget about hunting, fishing, 
camping, or picknicking and concentrate on 
corn, wheat, milk, cotton, and peanuts. You 
straighten out the farmers’ problems before 
you start messing around with recreation.” 

Happily, I don't hear much comment like 
this today, for the realization is growing that 
the long-term solutions to both the agricul- 
tural problem and the recreation problem are 
closely related. In fact, I believe that in 
resolving the crisis of abundance in agricul- 
ture we also will resolve the crisis of scarcity 
in recreation. 

Food and recreation are slamese twins, for 
the simple truth is that we require the use 
of land to enjoy both. In the past, as we 
have attempted to solve the farming problem 
of too much food we have isolated it from 
the concept of land use. Some have thought 
the answer was to idle land. That is wrong, 
because idling land, or retiring acres, is a 
waste of valuable and needed resources. 

My recent visit to the Soviet Union and the 
Communist nations of Eastern Europe dram- 
atizes the point I want to make. 

In these countries, the government and ee 
people alike are straining every resource 
produce more food and fiber. In Russia, for 
example, an additional 150 million acres of 
land has been put into agricultural use since 
1935. During the same period in the United 
States, we have taken some 75 million acres 
of land out of production. 

Even with an increase of this size—equal to 
about a third our total cropland—agricul- 
ture still remains a serious problem for the 
Russians. Food costs in the Soviet Union 
take about 50 percent of the average family 
income, as compared to less than 19 percent 
in the United States. Over half of the work 
force in the Soviet Union is engaged in agri- 
culture, as compared to about 8 percent here. 
The average Russian is not going hungry, 
but he has a monotonous, starchy diet— 
about 60 percent of his diet is in carbo- 
hydrates. Meat, milk, and dairy products, 
fruits and vegetables—goods we consider 
commonplace—are scarce in the Soviet 
Union. 

From this standpoint, the production and 
distribution marvels of our family farm sys- 
tem of agriculture make me very proud—I 
hope more Americans will realize how for- 
tunate we are to be struggling with the prob- 
leb of abundance rather than scarcity. I’m 
sure that Khrushchev would much prefer 
our problem than the one with which he 
now wrestles. ; 

Thus, the contrast between United States 
and Russian agriculture points up clearly 
that we use our cropland at an amazing level 
of efficiency. But we are not as efficient in 
the use of land we no longer need to pro- 
duce food and fiber. In the past we have 
mistakenly assumed that we can solve our 
problem by idling land. 
policy is not the answer for 
it hasn't, and won’t work. 

Instead we are now beginning to apply 
another of nature’s basic truths—that land 
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serves Many purposes, of which food produc- 
tion is only one. This is the natural law 
of multiple use—and by applying this prin- 
ciple of conservation to the use of private 
farmland we can begin to see that it is a 
significant part of the answer to the “twin 
problems” of overproduction in agriculture 
and underproduction of outdoor recreation. 

With too much land in agricultural pro- 
duction and too little land producing recrea- 
tion, we need only to convert cropland to 
meet the new demands of an urban age for 
outdoor recreation * * * and our twin prob- 
lems will begin to disappear. 

However, as most of you know, nothing 
happens quite that simply—you know the 
adage “it is easier said than done.” How- 
ever, I am encouraged by some of the recrea- 
tion developments now occurring in farming 
areas, and I am confident that these activi- 
ties, as they progress, can contribute sub- 
stantially to the solution of the “twin prob- 
lems.” 

One of the major difficulties I see at pres- 
ent is to convey to everyone concerned with 
the problem of too much food and not 
enough recreation that the solution to both 
problems is to be found in the classic defini- 
tion of conservation—the wise use of land, 
water, air, wildlife, and forest resources for 
the fullest benefit of all people. 

The application of this concept to our food 
and recreation problem is of vital importance. 
But so far it is little understood. Perhaps it 
is so simple and obvious that no one pays 
any attention to it. But we aren't going to 
be able to do much about it until people do 
understand it, I would like today to ask you 
as leaders in conservation to join with us in 
the Department to carry the message of 
multiple use of private land to the American 
people. That this is a dificult undertaking 
can be shown by reviewing the development 
of conservation in the public mind through 
three identiflable phases, each more complex 
than the last. 

In the 1930's, the big conservation job was 
to halt the erosion of our land—to clear our 
streams and rivers of dirt and clean the air 
of our topsoil. Conservation then was de- 
scribed as wise use of our resources. What 
it meant was the protection of our resources 
from being further despoiled by man. 

In retrospect, after 30 years of some suc- 
cess, this task was relatively simple. People 
can see the effects of erosion on the land, and 
they know something is wrong. They can 
see rivers come bolling up at flood stage, and 
deposit silt in the main street and on the 
parlor floor. They can see the duststorms 
blotting out the sun and taste the gritty dirt 
between their teeth. They know that if they 
feel the wasteful effects of misusing soil and 
water resources, then wild animals—fish and 
game—must have suffered even more. 

The public didn’t need to be convinced of 
the value of conservation, they could feel it. 

The only limit on progress in this phrase 
of conservation is how much will the Ameri- 
can people invest. We are going ahead with 
this investment, with the strong leadership 
of President Kennedy. This administration 
has nearly doubled the volume of small 
watershed programs. The River’ Basin 
Survey program is now underway as a work- 
ing interdepartmental action project. For 
the first time, national recreation areas are 
being developed in a cooperative program be- 
tween the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior. 

We are aware, however, that the annual 
outlay of $650 million from public and pri- 
vate sources for resource conservation is not 
adequate. We are not keeping up with 
farm planning needs in soil and water con- 
servation districts, and we are far behind in 
meeting the demand for watershed district 
planning and conservation. We are proceed- 
ing faster today, but it sometimes appears 
as though we are barely keeping up. We 
know how to protect our resources from 
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man's misuse—but many of us are not yet 
willing to make the investment in our future. 

The momentum of public support for this 
stage of conservation technology has car- 
ried well into the 1960's, and now overlaps 
a second dimension which is rapidly forcing 
its way into the public conscience. If the 
1930's were characterized by technology to 
prevent misuse, then the early 1960's are 
characterized by technology to end the dam- 
age caused by chemicals and wastes we are 
adding to our environment. 

The task at hand is not simple. It is re- 
flected in growing public concern over pol- 
lution of water, air, and even the soll itself. 
by misuse of chemicals in agriculture, in 
industry, and in the households of the Na- 
tion. Here, too, with basic public support 
and understanding we are beginning to act 
vigorously, 

We are expanding our research into pest 
controls to develop safer means for com- 
bating harmful Insects and plants. And we 
have had notable examples of success. Con- 
trol of screwworm files in the Southwest by 
growing and releasing billions of sterile male 
files and use of various selective insect at- 
tractants point the way toward practical and 
safe pest control. 

USDA researchers also are developing fat- 
based detergents which could replace the 
chemical-based detergents that do not now 
break down under treatment. Then the 
housewife will haye superior washing com- 
pounds and also will be able to get a glass 
of water without a foaming head on it, 

The answers to questions raised by man’s 
contamination of his environment lie not 
only in careful, controlled use, but increas- 
ingly in research to discover alternative ma- 
terials and ways of using them. Science and 
technology can provide, I am confident, an- 
swers to these perplexing problems. But the 
price may be high and, once again, we will 
have to decide if we are willing to pay it. 

Thus, we have learned how to protect re- 
sources from being despoiled by man, and 
we are learning how to protect man from 
himself in his environment. 

The third phase of conservation, and the 
one most difficult because it is the hardest 
to understand, is the development and use 
of our resources to serve the needs of all 
people. 

This is the great question facing conserva- 
tion and conservationists today. 
we to use these resources to serve people 
in urban America and In rural America? In 
3 decision, every American has a decided 
stake. 

If we drift along as we have since the 
end of World War II, we could emerge from 
the decade of the 1960's with an aging rural 
population, gradually deteriorating natural 
resources and vigorous and growing urban 
areas with no room—with sharply inade- 
quate outdoor recreation resources. 

The President has proposed to construc- 
tively use the resources of soil and water 
to begin a new era in conservation technol- 
ogy to protect resources in ways that serve 
people. 

We call it rural areas development, and it 
is an effort—based on the desire of the 
rural community to progress—to do three 


Find the answer to overproduction through 
converting cropland to new uses to produce 
better incomes for people on the land by fill- 
ing the unmet needs of people in the cities 
and urban areas. 

Encourage a new alinement of the re- 
sources of land and water and people in rural 
America to expand the rural economy and 
strengthen income of rural people, both farm 
and nonfarm. 

Infuse new capital into rural America. 

We are committing the full resources of 
the Department to RAD because we believe 
that rural America—which has contributed 
hugely to the rise of this Nation to its posi- 
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tion of world leadership—can be a vigorous 
expanding sector of our national economy. 
We seek to move resources back into rural 
America—to recapitalize the rural economy, 
if you like. We want to encourage an eco- 
nomic revolution of expansion in rural 
America. We have several new tools which 
the Congress provided in the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1962, and I would like to list 
some of them very briefly: 

The act authorizes a number of programs 
to assist farmers and rural groups in develop- 
ing recreation, wildlife habitat, grazing, for- 
ests, water storage or other new uses on land 
now producing crops or hay, or land cur- 
rently in Federal diversion programs. These 
include farm recreation loans—100 of which 
have been made thus far on a pilot basis; a 

land conversion program now being op- 
erated with pilot areas in 138 counties— 2,800 
agreements to divert 140,000 acres of crop- 
Jand have been made; and, an expanded 
small watershed program to encourage rec- 
reation development and to provide for fu- 
ture municipal and industrial water uses in 
the planning of the watershed. 

All of these new land-use programs seek 
to provide the farmer with a better source 
of income, to encourage rural communities 
to make better use of land and water re- 
sources and to expand the opportunities 
for outdoor recreation for city people. They 
apply to private land the very suc 
principle of multiple use by which we ad- 
minister the Nation's forests. 

The 1962 act also provided authority to 
initiate what we call resource conservation 
and development projects. They will enable 
farmers, city people, rural communities and 
private organizations to work together to 
improve land use patterns and to develop 
the natural resources of rural areas. 

These projects will provide an exceptional 
opportunity for city and urban people living 
within easy reach of a conservation and 
development project to join with local people 
to create new recreational outlets. As mem- 
bers of a sportsmen’s club, a church, a youth 
group or a neighborhood association, they 
can work with rural organizations, such as 
soll conservation districts, to help fnance 
recreational facilities of many different kinds. 
In this way farmers could develop additional 
uses and incomes from their lands, and urban 
residents would have an outdoor recreation 
area reserved specifically for their use. 

The RAD legislation also authorizes rural 
renewal projetts designed to attack the en- 
trenched poverty mow found in many rural 
areas. 

We envisage these projects will cover areas 
large enough to meet deep-seated economic 
problems, rather than nibble ineffectively 
on the fringes. Through rural renewal, we 
propose to work with legally constituted 
local bodies to make the land more produc- 
tive, to construct water and sanitation fa- 
cilities, to encourage the development of 
new industries and to stimulate the build- 
ing of both private and public outdoor recre- 
ation facilities: This is a bold program 
similar in its intent and concept to the urban 
renewal and slum clearance projects which 
are helping our cities to renovate and re- 
build their core areas. 

There is more poverty in rural America 
with only one-third of our population than 
in all our cities combined and we need to 
think and act imaginatively and creatively 
to overcome it. 

In addition to these specific programs en- 
acted last year, the overall RAD program in- 
volves industrial loans through the Area Re- 
development Administration and through the 
Rural Electrification Administration; com- 
munity facility loans and grants through 
ARA and, to a limited extent, through the 
Farmers Home Administration; rural hous- 
ing loans, including a special program for 
financing housing construction for persons 
over 65; job training programs which provide 
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rural people with the opportunity to learn 
new skills which can be used in the new 
plants being constructed as part of the RAD 
program. 

These programs complement the ongoing 
programs being carried out by the other 
agencies of the Department—Soll Conserva- 
tion Service, Farmers Home Administration, 
Forest Service, the Federal Extension Sery- 
ice, Farmer Cooperative Service, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service— 
which are dedicated to building rural re- 
sources. 

The one essential characteristic of RAD is 
that while It provides technical and finan- 
cial assistance * * the initiative for ac- 
tion must come from local groups 
from the people who will benefit through 
better economic opportunity or through im- 
proved services, including recreation. 

In this respect, I'm sure you will be in- 
terested to know that last year over 9,000 
farmers in soll and water conservation dis- 
tricts throughout the country converted some 
or all of their cropland to outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities. 

Let me, in urging your support for this 
RAD program, make one important point. 
There is rising in the Nation today an atti- 
tude that portrays the Federal Government 
as an intruder—an outsider. 

Yet, in the 1930's when floods along the 
Ohio made no distinction between commu- 
nities or State boundaries—or when 
Kansas dust hung over New York—there 
was no question but that these disasters 
were national problems demanding the mo- 
pilization of the resources of a nation, And 
today, when pollution of a single river 
threatens the common water supply of 
hundreds of communities, there is no ques- 
tion but that this also is a national problem. 

The outdoor recreation needs of an in- 
creasingly urban, highly mobile people— 
needs which can be met only outside their 
local community—are no different. Thus, 
as the demand grows for outdoor recrea- 
tion—and it is rising to the flood stage 
now—we have the opportunity through 
RAD to cooperate with local, State, and Fed- 
eral Governments and private citizens to use 
soil and water resources to satisfy this new 
appetite. And it will employ the same re- 
sources no longer needed to produce food. 

Most of these resources are in private 
hands, and most hunting and fishing is pres- 
ently on private land. As the need grows for 
additional hunting and fishing grounds— 
and other outdoor areas—those demands will 
have to be met for the most part on land 
that is owned and operated by farmers. 

Public land just cannot do the job— 
despite multiple-use management. Neither 
the geographic distribution nor the charac- 
teristics of public land give it the flexibility 
to satisfy all of the recreational needs of the 
public. So the landowner really becomes the 
key in the development of recreation facill- 
ties for the future. 

Farmers and ranchers have done more to 
improve conditions for wildlife development 
in the past 30 years than had ever been done 
before on the private lands of any country. 
These activities have increased supplies of 
some game and fish—to the point where they 
are more plentiful today than when white 
men first set foot on this continent. 

But we are reaching the point where the 
farmer, in making his decision on land utiliz- 
ation, should be able to make wildlife as 
profitable a crop as any farm commodity, 
and sportsmen should recognize that if wild- 
life propagation is to be encouraged, it must 
we worth the price. 

We cannot expect farmers and ranchers to 
invest time, money, and resources in game 
and fish production other than for their own 
enjoyment—unless they have some means to 
recover their investment. Government tech- 
nical and cost-sharing aids have helped a 
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great deal in this respect, but these are not 
enough to cover the full costs. 

Let me read to you a statement made many 
years ago by a famous game management 
authority: 

“We recommend that we recognize the 
landowner as the custodian of public game, 
protect him from the irresponsible shooter, 
and compensate him for putting his land in 
productive condition. Compensate him 
either publicly or privately, with either cash, 
service, or protection, for the use of his land 
and for his labor, on condition that he pre- 
serves the game seed and otherwise safe- 
guards the public interest. 

“In short, make game management a part- 
nership enterprise to which the landholder, 
the sportsmen, and the public each con- 
tributes appropriate services and from which 
each derives appropriates rewards.” 

That quotation is from a speech made by 
the father of game management in this 
country * * * Dr. Aldo Leopold. The occa- 
sion was the 17th American Game Confer- 
ence in New York City in March 1930. 
Those recommendations—made 33 years 
ago—might well provide, in 1963, a formula 
for the future. 

Farmers are, and must become even more 
so, the guardians of our soil, water, timber, 
and wildlife resources. We must find ways 
to pay them not only for the food they pro- 
duce—but for other services that we, the 
public, extract from these resources. 

Thus, we approach the time when agri- 
cultural policy and conservation policy 
truly merge into one—giving fair considera- 
tion to farm Income and farm levels of living 
and to the broader needs of the rural and 
urban community. 

It is up to all Americans to decide the kind 
of country we want America to be, It is 
possible to preserve and develop for all of us 
the American heritage of rich resources and 
open spaces—provided we decide now that 
this is what we want. The land resources 
are presently great—yet in many instances, 
especially around cities, the pattern of use 
is being cast. To commit land to open green 
spaces—for the benefit of nature-starved city 
dwellers—calls for quick action before the 
concrete closes. in. Let us vote for grass 
and water, as well as for concrete and 
asphalt. 

I urge each of you to take a new look at 
opportunities in your own State. I suggest, 
specifically, that you investigate the services 
now beginning to become available under 
the rural areas development program. If 
the RAD program isn't operating effectively, 
pitch in and make it work. 

The choice is ours. We can have produc- 
tive land, clear streams, plentiful wildlife, 
ample water. We can make this a prosper- 
ous and beautiful and spacious America. I 
urge as our goal that we practice conserva- 
tion as the art and science of using resources 
to serve all people. 


“You Have To Suffer a Little Bit To Be 
Beautiful“ News Article Underscores 
Need for Safe Cosmetics Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure many Members of the House were 


surprised, and perhaps shocked, by an 
article on the front page of the Wash- 
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ington Post last Thursday, reporting on a 
lawsuit in Prince Georges County, Md., 
Circuit Court, in which the plaintiff was 
awarded $1,000 damages as a result of 
scalp injuries from a hair bleaching 
treatment. The surprise, or shock, 
would arise from the information con- 
tained in the article that women “should 
expect that sort of thing“ that is, such 
things as blistered scalps—“if they want 
to become beautiful.” 

I think it is generally known by Mem- 
bers of Congress, if not by most con- 
sumers, that the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act contains some very glaring 
loopholes, particularly relating to the 
safety of cosmetics. Instead of requiring 
the pretesting for safety of any cosmetic 
item before it can be sold to the public, as 
we require in the case of drugs and food 
products, the law places the burden of 
proof on the Federal Government to 
establish that a cosmetic product is un- 
safe in order to remove it from public 
sale. This, of course, places the burden 
of proof on the wrong party. It should 
be placed on the manufacturer—to 
make sure no cosmetic item is placed 
on sale until and unless the manufac- 
turer can prove to the satisfaction of the 
Food and Drug Administration that harm 
will not befall the user of such a product. 

NEW DRUG LAW COVERED ONLY PART OF 
PROBLEM 

This principle of placing the burden of 
proof for safety on the manufacturer 
prior to public sale has been a basic pro- 
vision of our law covering new drug 
products since 1938, and was very sub- 
stantially tightened and strengthened 
for all prescription drugs in the far- 
reaching drug control law we passed last 
year following the thalidomide dis- 
closures. As the original sponsor in the 
Congress of legislation to close the loop- 
holes in the drug provisions of the 1938 
act, I am very proud of the fact that 
most of the far-reaching provisions of the 
1962 drug control law were first pro- 
Posed in legislative form in my omnibus 
bill, H.R. 1235, introduced on the open- 
ing day of the 87th Congress in January 
1961, long before the thalidomide tragedy 
came to light. There were a great many 
other things included in that omnibus bill 
first introduced in the 87th Congress, all 
intended to close glaring loopholes which 
still exist in the laws for the protection of 
consumers purchasing foods, drugs, or 
cosmetics, therapeutic devices and re- 
lated products. 

I, therefore, reintroduce H.R. 1235 in 
this Congress—substantially similar to 
the original bill and with the same num- 
ber in this Congress as it had in the 87th 
Congress. The main change in the bill 
in the two Congresses reflects the fact 
that most of the prescription drug con- 
trol provisions of the original bill have 
subsequently been written into law. But 
the remaining provisions of the original 
bill are as urgently needed as ever. 

HAIR DYES EXEMPTED FROM REGULATION 


One of the major sections of H.R. 
1235, deals with the pretesting for safety 
of all cosmetic products subject to the 
act. In that connection I would like to 
Point out that the present law—weak 
as it is in controlling the safety of cos- 
metics prior to their public sale—is de- 
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void of any protections whatsoever for 
the consumer in the marketing and sale 
and use of hair coloring products re- 
gardless of how dangerous they may be 
to the individual consumer. The only 
thing which the present law requires in 
connection with hair dyes is that hair 
coloring products carry a label warning 
the user that they may be dangerous to 
her. Whether or not beauty parlor oper- 
ators in all cases inform the customer 
of the dangers cited in the required label 
information varies, I imagine, from op- 
erator to operator and from shop to shop. 
Every woman using these products 
should certainly know about the haz- 
ards. 


Mr. Speaker, following is the article 
which appeared on the front page of 
last Thursday’s Washington Post report- 
ing on the case of the beauty parlor cus- 
tomer who claimed damages for a blis- 
tered scalp which, the article states, is 
the sort of thing women “should expect” 
if they “want to become beautiful”: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 5, 1963] 
“You Have To SUFFER A Lirrie"—Wov.p-Be 

BLOND AWARDED $1,000 FOR SCALP INJURY 

AT BEAUTY PARLOR 

(By Donald L. Hymes) 

The price of vanity often runs high, but 
yesterday in Prince Georges circuit court 
it was the beauty parlor that had to pay it. 

Marjorie W. Wrenn, 29, had filed a $15,000 
damage suit against a beauty salon charging 
that a 6-hour hair bleaching treatment left 
her with a blistered scalp. 

The beauty parlor, Vincent et Vincent of 
1163 University Boulevard East, Langley 
Park, claimed that women should expect that 
sort of thing if they want to become beauti- 
ful. 
“In order to be a blond,” testified par- 
tially bleached beautician Aimee Peridaens, 
26, “you have to suffer a little bit.” 

Mrs. Peridaens, a petite Belgian with a 
streak bouffant hairdo, admitted on the 
stand, “It happens to me, too.” 

Dr. Murry M. Robinson, s dermatologist, 
confirmed the beauticlan's warning. It's 
impossible to insult the scalp with these 
preparations without expecting some sort of 
irritation,” he testified. “The matter of 
degree is the thing that varies.” 

But Mrs. Wrenn, who lives at 36-G Ridge 
Road, Greenbelt and works at the District 
Post Office, testified that the blistering was 
so severe that she had to miss 3 weeks of 
work. Her physician, Dr. William C. Wein- 
traub, testified that she had suffered “chem- 
ical burns with some infection.” 

The eight men and four women on the 
jury, none of whom was blond, took only 25 
minutes to decide on a verdict of $1,000 for 
Mrs. Wrenn. 

A PROBLEM FOR ALL BEAUTY SHOPS 


In placing this news article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is only fair to point out that the 
particular firm involved in this episode 
has a very good reputation in the Wash- 
ington area, and that what happened in 
the case of this one customer could hap- 
pen, and I am sure does happen, from 
time to time throughout the country. 
We are dealing here with a dangerous 


situation attributable primarily to a 


serious gap in the law protecting con- 
sumers. 
EXEMPTION IN LAW FOR HAIR DYES 


Let me pinpoint that deficiency by 
quoting the act itself. Under present 
law, in section 601(a) of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, 1938 as amended, a 
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cosmetic shall be deemed to be adulter- 
ated—and therefore illegal for sale in in- 
terstate commerce— 

If it bears or contains any poisonous or 
deleterious substance which may render it 
injurious to users under the conditions of 
use described in the labeling thereof, or un- 
der such conditions of use as are customary 
or usual. 


Mr. Speaker, that is what the law now 
states as to most cosmetic items—all 
cosmetic items with one exception. The 
exception is spelled out in the following 
proviso: 

Provided, That this provision shall not ap- 
ply to coal-tar hair dye, the label of which 
bears the following legend, conspicuously 
displayed thereon: “Caution—This product 
contains ingredients which may cause skin 


directions should first be made. This prod- 
uct must not be used for dying the eye- 
lashes or eyebrows; to do so may cause 
blindness,” and the labeling of which bears 
adequate directions for such preliminary 
testing. For the p of this paragraph 
and paragraph (e), the term “hair dye” shall 
not include eyelash dyes or eyebrow dyes. 
BILL WOULD NOT PUT BEAUTY PARLORS OUT OF 
BUSINESS 
I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
the 1960 Color Additives Act requiring 
the pretesting for safety of any coloring 
material used in or on the foods, drugs, 
or cosmetics did not affect or eliminate 
the exemption in the law for hair dyes. 
That is why hair dyes can be marketed 
which are not only unproved as to safety 
but which can actually be harmful, and 
which may be known to be harmful. 
When I introduced H.R, 1235 in Jan- 
uary 1961, containing a provision repeal- 
ing the exemption for hair dyes so that 
any hair dye would have to be proved 
safe in the manner used, beauty parlor 
operators throughout the country were 
circularized and propagandized by the 
supply house and manufacturers with 
predictions that this provision 
of H.R. 1235 would put them out of busi- 
ness. Of course, it would do no such 
thing. It would merely require that only 
safe coloring preparations could be used. 
That might not prevent allergic reac- 
tions for some women but it would cer- 
tainly protect a great majority of women 
using hair coloring preparations. The 
validity of this provision of H.R. 1235 
was subsequently upheld by the Ken- 
nedy tion nearly a year and a 
half later, when an Administration safe 
cosmestics bill, virtually identical with 
the cosmetics sections of H.R. 1235, in- 
cluding the repeal of the present exemp- 
tion for unsafe hair dyes, was submitted 
to the House by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. y 
When I testified before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on June 20, 1962, during 
hearings on H.R. 1235, I made the fol- 
lowing points on the cosmetic section 
of the bill: 
Cosmetics Nor PRETESTED FOR SAFETY 
Since 1938, when it first came under Goy- 
ernment regulation, the cosmestic industry 
has had comparatively gentle treatment. 
Unlike drug manufacturers marketing a new 
product, or food manufacturers using a new 
ingredient, the cosmestic industry does not 
have to prove safety of a new product prior 
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to marketing. If the product is belleved un- 
safe, furthermore, the Government must 
furnish legal proof of danger to the consumer 
in order to force the item off the market. 
This is the situation which previously 
existed in connection with the use of food 
additives, and which we changed in 1958— 
relieving the Government of the obligation 
of proving a product dangerous in order to 
take it off the market. We now require, in- 
stead, that the manufacturer prove his addi- 
tive Is safe before putting it on the market. 
As a result of our lax cosmestics controls 
there have been occasional cases of extreme- 
ly painful injury to cosmetic users, and fre- 
quent cases of allergic reaction, because the 
cosmetic manufacturer is not required to 
pretest the product for safety or even to 
identify the ingredients in the product. 
Of course, I do not maintain or believe 
that major cosmetic manufacturers are 
anxious to poison, or disfigure, or denail, or 
scalp, or burn, or otherwise injure the Amer- 
ican consumer. Certainly, there is no profit 
in that, and these are firms anxious to make 
a profit by pleasing, not harming, the cus- 
tomer. But the competitive situation in the 
cosmetic industry is such, and the ease of 
entry of new firms into the field of process- 
ing cosmetics is such, that new products hit 
the market accompanied by a wave of high- 
pressure advertising and promotion, and each 
firm tries to beat the other to the drugstore 
or department store counter or supermarket 
shelf with the latest magic potion for mak- 
ing us attractive. 
> Cosmetics are as old as history, and the 
basic ingredients used are well known in the 
trade. So sales spurts must often depend 
upon mysterious “gimmick” additives—turtle 
oil to promote skin rejuvenation or tighten 
chin muscles (but did you ever see a turtle's 
skin?); shark oil, queen bee royal jelly; 
chick embryo extract; horse blood serum, 
pigskin extract—yes, these are all in- 
gredients which have been introduced in 
face and skin creams to form the basis for 
extravagant claims of beauty in a jar. 


INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED EVEN TO FDA 


They are seldom dangerous—but if they 
are, we never know about it until a lot of 
gullible consumers—or consumers who have 
assumed the product must be safe or it 
couldn't be sold—have been hurt. That has 
been the situation in costmetic regulation 
for 24 years. 

Since the 1938 Act does not even require 
cosmetic manufacturers to identify ingred- 
ients in their products, the Food and Drug 
Administration must analyze new products 
to determine their content, in case it sus- 
pects the presence of a dangerous ingredient. 
It cannot even go to the firm and legally de- 
mand to know what is in the product. Con- 
sequently, the consumer never knows—has no 
way of knowing except by painful trial and 
error—whether an attractive cosmetic prod- 
uct contains an ingredient to which she 
knows she is allergic. And, even worse, if 
a child swallows a cosmetic, the parents 
and the doctor have no way of knowing for 
sure what ingredients it contained and what 
antidote may be necessary. 

These loopholes in the law applying to 
cosmetics should have been closed when we 
rescued the cosmetic industry from the 
color crisis in 1960, But we didn't do it 
then. We just dealt with color additives and 
nothing else. 

It was after that experience—of seeing 
another blowout patch being placed on the 
old Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act to meet 
only a limited problem situation, just as 
we previously passed the factory inspection 
bill, and the pesticides bill and the food 
additives bill and the citrus red bill and so on, 
that I decided late in 1960 to draft a single 
bill to rewrite all of the obsolete provisions 
of the basic law. That resolve resulted in 
the introduction of H.R. 1235 the following 
January. 
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MANY OTHER LOOPHOLES IN FOOD, DRUG, AND 
COSMETIC ACT 


Mr. Speaker, I repeat that the loop- 
holes in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act permitting unsafe cosmetics to be 
marketed without pretesting for safety, 
and permitting unsafe coal-tar hair dyes 
to be marketed without any restraint ex- 
cept as to their labeling, are by no means 
the only serious deficiencies in our basic 
consumer protection statute. H.R. 1235 
covers many other important areas in 
the jurisdiction of that law for instance: 

First. It requires more informative 
labeling on all foods and all cosmetics 
and all drugs (not just the prescription 
drugs provided for in last year’s drug 
control law) so as to give the consumer 
the information necessary to make a 
more intelligent choice among competing 
products and to eliminate some of the 
worst features of deceptive packaging, 
as well as to fortify the purchaser with 
information on the ingredients contained 
in any product in case the customer is 
allergic to or would be harmed by such 
ingredients. 

Second. It would require, for the first 
time, the pretesting for safety and also 
efficacy of therapeutic devices which 
sometimes have been discovered to be 
harmful or dangerous when placed on 
the market without adequate pretesting, 
and which also are frequently useless for 
the purposes intended. 

Third. It provides, for the first time, 
adequate controls over the distribution 
of habit-forming barbiturates and stimu- 
lant drugs—the so-called “pep” pills; 

Fourth. It tightens up on the certifica- 
tion and use of veterinary antibiotics 
which could find their way into our food 
supply through meat animals. 

Fifth. It permits a more effective 
crackdown on fake remedies of various 
kinds victimizing the ill and the aged; 

Sixth. It would give the Federal Gov- 
ernment sufficient power, which it does 
not have at the present time, to make 
complete and comprehensive factory in- 
spections including access to the com- 
plaint files. 

Seventh. It would repeal the rider 
agreed to last year in the Drug Control 
Act permitting manufacturers of ani- 
mal feed to use cancer-inducing color- 
ing matter in animal feeds merely for 
the purpose of permitting easier visual 
identification of one kind of animal feed 
from another—there is absolutely no 
reason in the world why any carcino- 
genic coloring matter has to be used for 
such a frivolous purpose, and it is a 
frivolous and indefensible purpose. 

Eighth. Also, it authorizes the Federal 
Government to make factory inspections 
overseas of products imported into this 
country in very substantial quantities— 
we could bar any foreign manufacturer 
from shipping foods, drugs or cosmetics 
into this country if he refused to per- 
mit inspection or if his plant sanitation 
and quality controls were not compara- 
ble to those we require from American 
manufacturers engaged in interstate 
commerce in the same fields. 

HR. 1235 SHOULD BE ENACTED 


Mr. Speaker, these are some of the 
many things contained in H.R. 1235. All 


of them are important. The need for 
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pretesting for safety of cosmetics has 
been known to us for many years as con- 
sumers have been poisoned or disfigured 
or denailed or scalped or burned or other- 
wise injured as a result of the use of un- 
safe products. I have called a number 
of such episodes to the attention of the 
Food and Drug Administration and to 
the attention of the House since coming 
to Congress in 1953, and until we change 
the law and tighten it, I am afraid there 
will be more such episodes and personal 
tragedies. 

We all know of the frightful toll of 
lives lost on the highways as the result 
of the illicit sale of pep pills. 

We are familiar with the many in- 
stances of victimization of the consumer 
because of deceptive packaging practices 
which are aided and abetted by the in- 
effective labeling requirements of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 1235, is substantially 
similar now to the bill of the same num- 
ber in the last Congress on which I testi- 
fied on June 20, 1962. Some of the pro- 
visions of H.R. 1235 of the 87th Congress, 
which should have been stronger, as in- 
dicated in my testimony last year, have 
now been improved in the new bill which 
I introduced in January of this year. 
Otherwise, and with the exception of the 
discussion about prescription drugs and 
certification of all antibiotics intended 
for human consumption, all of the argu- 
ments I made in behalf of this legislation 
last year are just as valid now as they 
were then. I, therefore, submit that 
testimony as part of my remarks in view 
of the importance of this legislation to 
all of the consumers of this country. 
Anyone reading the testimony which fol- 
lows should read it with the understand- 
ing that the proposals I referred to last 
year dealing with the safety of drugs are 
now part of our law insofar as prescrip- 
tion drugs are concerned, but must still 
be enacted in connection with over-the- 
counter drug items. Also, the provisions 
of the original H.R. 1235, dealing with 
certification of all antibiotics for human 
use have similarly been enacted as part 
of last year’s drug control law. 

The statement referred to above is as 
follows: 

TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN, OF MISSOURI, BEFORE HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 20, 1962, ON AN 
OMNIBUS BILL TO REWRITE THE Foop, DRUG, 
AND COSMETIC ACT 
It is certainly no criticism of this com- 

mittee when I say that this is a moment I 
have been waiting for—impatiently—for a 
year and a half, or at least since the opening 
day of the 87th Congress on January 3, 1961, 
when I introduced H.R. 1235, an omnibus 
bill to rewrite the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act to bring it up to date in terms of today’s 
needs and problems in protecting the Ameri- 
can consumer. It is still the only measure 
pending in either House which would com- 
bine in one bill provisions for closing all of 
the major loopholes in consumer protections 
under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

Chairman Harris and I discussed the im- 
portance of having the formal departmental 
reports from the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and other Government 
agencies affected by or interested in the many 
complex and technical provisions of the bill 
before hearings could be scheduled. 
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Unfortunately, except for a “no comment” 
report from the Federal Trade Commission 
(subsequently clarified in an exchange of cor- 
respondence between me and FTC Chairman 
Dixon), none of the executive departments 
or agencies directly or indirectly affected by 
H.R. 1235 ever did file the requested reports 
to this committee on the specific provisions 
of the bill. 


PRESIDENT ENDORSES MANY PROVISIONS 
INCLUDED IN H.R. 1235 


On March 15, however, the President sent 
his comprehensive consumer message to the 
Congress which contained a formal endorse- 
ment on behalf of the administration of 
many of the changes in the law which are 
contained in H.R. 1235; and last month, as 
you know, Chairman Harris on behalf of the 
administration introduced two separate bills 
directed to those recommendations—H.R. 
11581 dealing with drugs, and H.R. 11582, 
dealing with cosmetics and therapeutic de- 
vices. Together, these bills contain many of 
the features of H.R. 1235, but not all of them, 
and also contain some provisions not in H.R. 
1235. 

I suppose I wouldn’t have minded the 
long delay nearly as much if, after all this 
time, the Administration had reported that 
the approach in H.R. 1235 was completely 
wrong and impractical, However, now that 
most of the provisions of the administration 
bill are shown to be identical to, or at least 
very similar to HR. 1235, I am indeed sorry 
we couldn't have gotten to this matter a year 
or more ago, and thus with a better chance of 
final action in this Congress. 

On Monday I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a detailed breakdown prepared for 
me by Mr. Raymond J. Celada of the Amer- 
ican Law Division of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service in the Library of Congress show- 
ing in comparative tabular form all of the 
similarities and all of the differences when 
comparing H.R. 1235 with the two Harris 
bills, and also as compared with the widely 
discussed Kefauver-Celler bill. I felt it 
would be helpful to the committee and to 
all of your witnesses to have this material 
available prior to the start of the hearings 
for a better understanding of the technical 
points in the various bills. All of the bills 
share the one common objective of protect- 
ing the American consumer; all differ, how- 
ever, in some significant respects. 

The Kefauver-Celler bill is not before this 
committee, of course, since, as introduced, 
it is directed primarily at changes in the 
antitrust laws and the patent laws applying 
to drugs, and thus comes within the Juris- 
diction of the Judiciary Committee, even 
though it also contains many provisions 
amending the drug provisions of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. But I thought it 
Would be useful to have the comparative 
breakdown of the various bills including this 
one, too, even though it is not officially 
before you. 

GREAT CHANGES IN FOOD, 
TECHNOLOGY 


You are faced here in this committee with 
an assignment of great megnitude, in an 
area of supreme importance to the lives and 
health and safety and well-being of the 
American people, in connection with the 
purchase and use of the most personal and 
intimate of products—all of the foods we 
eat, all of the drugs and devices we use for 
health purposes, all of the cosmetics used 
not only by women but in increasing num- 
bers by men, as well. In many respects, you 
are facing the same problem which con- 
fronted your predecessors on this commit- 
tee a quarter century ago when it became 
obvious that the Wiley Act of 1906—a great 
legislative achievement in its time—was woe- 
Tully out of date and replete with loopholes 
permitting practices which visited fraud, de- 
ceit, poisoning, blinding, and death upon 
untold numbers of trusting American 
consumers, 
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From 1906 to 1938—a period of 32 years— 
Congress amended the Wiley law in a num- 
ber of very important respects to protect 
consumers but never quite succeeded in 
making the law as effective as we know it 
should have been. Congress, in 1912, 1913, 
1919, 1923, 1930, and 1934 closed loopholes 
as they became glaringly evident—just as 
this committee since 1938 has initiated 
many, tremendously important improve- 
ments in the 1938 act—the factory inspec- 
tion bill, the pesticides bill, the food addi- 
tives bill, etc. But the time has come now, 
just as it did in 1938, for a complete re- 
writing of outmoded provisions—a modern- 
ization and up-dating of the whole statute 
based on far-reaching changes in food, drug, 
and cosmetic technology and the dangers 
created for consumers by omissions in the 
law, or by court decisions, or by studied 
evasions and easy violations which are often 
almost impossible to prevent because of 
shortcomings in the law. 


CATASTROPHE SHOULD NOT BE ONLY SPUR TO 
ACTION 


So it is my hope, as I know it is the hope 
of every American consumer concerned 
about the health and safety of our people, 
that you will now do what was done in 
1938—rewrite the statute from beginning 
to end, keeping what is good but replacing 
what is obsolete or ineffective. It 
a series of horrible episodes to stir the 75th 
Congress finally to pass the basic statute 
now on the books, after the 73d and 74th 
Congresses had extensively discussed and de- 
bated similar legislation, but let it die in 
squabbles over special interest amendments 
and exemptions. By the time the 75th Con- 
gress finally acted, it had before it a sick- 
ening parade of horror cases—of young 
women blinded by eyelash blackeners; of 
many Americans paralyzed by a poisonous 
substance in Jamaica ginger—the infamous 
Ginger Jake scandal; of at least 73 Amer- 
icans dying from the use of a new prescrip- 
tion drug, Elixer Sulfanilamide, at first con- 
sidered a great medical breakthrough until 
horrified doctors watched many of their pa- 
tients die in prolonged agony from its use. 

No such mass poisoning or blinding or 
paralyzing or killing episodes have occurred, 
thank God, in recent years.. I hope it never 
again requires such incidents to persuade 
Congress to act on a broad level to improve 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. How- 
ever, as we all here know, most of the 
changes and improvements in the act since 
1938 have been on a piecemeal, limited ap- 
proach basis. I complained of this in 1960 
when the color additives bill was being con- 
sidered. I felt if we were golng to “bail out” 
the lipstick makers on the use of other than 
“harmless” colors, we should insist on some- 
thing for something—that is, on a require- 
ment for pretesting for safety of all ingred- 
ients used in cosmetics, not just the color- 
ing matter, In fact, I felt so strongly about 
that aspect of it that even after you agreed 
to amend the hastily passed Senate bill to 
include an anticancer clause, I yoted against 
the bill in the House. 

COSMETICS NOT PRETESTED FOR SAFETY 

Since 1938, when it first came under Goy- 
ernment regulation, the cosmetic industry 
has had comparatively gentle treatment. 
Unlike drug manufacturers marketing a 
new product, or food manufacturers using 
a new ingredient, the cosmetic industry does 
not have to prove safety of a new product 
prior to marketing. If the product is be- 
lieved unsafe, furthermore, the Government 
must furnish legal proof of danger to the 
consumer in order to force the item off 
the market. This is the situation which 
previously existed in connection with the 
use of food additives, and which we changed 
in 1958—relieving the Government of the 
obligation of proving a product dangerous 
in order to take it off the market. We now 
require, instead, that the manufacturer 
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prove his additive ls safe before putting 
it on the market. 

As a result of our lax cosmetics controls 
there have been occasional cases of ex- 
tremely painful injury to cosmetic users, 
and frequent cases of allergic reaction, be- 
cause the cosmetic manufacturer is not re- 
quired to pretest the product for safety or 
even to identify the ingredients in the prod- 

Of course, I do not maintain or believe 
that major cosmetic manufacturers are anx- 
ious to poison, or disfigure, or denall, or 
scalp, or burn, or otherwise injure the Amer- 
ican consumer, Certainly, there is no profit 
in that, and these are firms anxlous to make 
& profit by pleasing, not harming, the cus- 
tomer. But the competitive situation in 
the cosmetic industry is such, and the ease 
of entry of new firms into the fleld of proces- 
sing cosmetics is such, that new products 
hit the market accompanied by a wave of 
high-pressure advertising and promotion, 
and each firm tries to beat the other to the 
drugstore or department store counter or 
supermarket shelf with the latest magic 
potion for making us attractive. 

Cosmetics are as old as history, and the 
basic ingredients used are well known in 
the trade. So sales spurts must often de- 
pend upon mysterious gimmick additives— 
turtle oil to promote skin rejuvenation or 
tighten chin muscles (but did you ever see 
a turtle’s skin?); shark oil, queen bee royal 
jelly; chick embryo extract; horse blood 
serum, pigskin extract—yes, these are all 
ingredients which have been introduced in 
face and skin creams to form the basis for 
extravagant claims of beauty in a jar. 

INGREDIENTS NOT DISCLOSED EVEN TO FDA 


They are seldom dangerous—but if they 
are, we never know about it until a lot of 
gullible consumers—or consumers who have 
assumed the product must be safe or it 
couldn't be sold—hayve been hurt. That has 
been the situation in cosmetic regulation for 
24 years. 

Since the 1938 act does not even require 
cosmetic manufacturers to identify ingre- 
dients in their products, the Food and Drug 
Administration must analyze new products 
to determine their content, in case it sus- 
pects the presence of a dangerous ingredient. 
It cannot even go to the firm and legally 
demand to know what is in the product. 
Consequently, the consumer never knows— 
has no way of knowing except by painful 
trial and error—whether an attractive cos- 
metic product contains an ingredient to 
which she knows she is allergic. And, even 
worse, if a child swallows a cosmetic, the 
parents and doctor have no way of knowing 
for sure what ingredients it contained and 
what antidote may be necessary. 

These loopholes in the law applying to cos- 
metics should have been closed when we 
rescued the cosmetic industry from the color 
crisis in 1960. But we didn’t do it then, 
We just dealt with color additives and noth- 
ing else. 

It was after that experience—of secing 
another blowout patch being placed on the 
old Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to meet 
only a limited problem situation, just as 
we previously passed the factory inspection 
bill, and the pesticides bill and the food 
additives bill and the citrus red bill and so 
on, that I decided late in 1960 to draft a sin- 
gle bill to rewrite all of the obsolete provi- 
sions of the basic law. That resolve resulted 
in the introduction of HR. 1235 the following 
January. 

WHILE DIFFERING, HARRIS AND SULLIVAN BILLS 
COVER SIMILAR GROUND 


As the Legislative Reference Service re- 
port points out, the two administration bills, 
H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582, and my bill, H.R. 
1235, cover substantially similar ground, 
while differing to some extent in language, 
approach, or, in a few instances, in content, 
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For instance, H.R, 1235 and H.R, 11581 both 
require more adequate controls over drug 
manufacturing to assure the quality of the 
product output, thus, for one thing, making 
it more likely that physicians would feel 
safe in prescribing by common names instead 
of the often more expensive trademark 
names; both require new drugs to be proved 
efficacious as well as safe for the purposes 
intended; both permit recall of previously 
approved drugs in case of substantial doubt 
of their safety; both require batch-by-batch 
testing and certification of all of the 30 or 
more groups of antibiotic drugs rather than 
just the 5 so-called wonder drugs in exist- 
ancee a dozen years ago; both call for ex- 
tensive controls over the manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sale, and possession of habit- 
forming barbiturates and stimulant drugs 
to curb the flagrant bootlegging of these 
powerful and dangerous and death-dealing 
drugs; both clarify the existing factory in- 
spection laws as they apply not only to drugs 
but aiso to foods and cosmetics. 

Similarly, H.R. 1235 and the other Harris 
bill, H.R. 11582, both require pretesting of 
cosmetics for safety before marketing, in- 
cluding a Delaney anticancer clause; both 
require that therapeutic devices be proved 
safe—closing a serious and dangerous loop- 
hole—and also that therapeutic devices be 
proved effective for the purposes for which 
they are offered for sale; both bills repeal 
the provision in the present law which per- 
mits the sale of coal tar hair dyes containing 
poisonous or deleterious ingredients which 
may be injurious to the user (the present law 
merely requires a label warning of possible 
danger). 

H.R. 11581 and H.R. 11582 have some other 
provisions in them which are not contained 
in H.R. 1235 and which are worthwhile. For 
instance, there is a tighter provision in H.R. 
11582 than in H.R. 1235 on the record- 
keeping requirements for cosmetic manu- 
facturers after a new product has already 
been approved for sale, and in case consumer 
complaints or experience should indicate the 
existence of danger in the use of the prod- 
uct. H.R. 1235 contains such reporting and 
record-keeping requirements on drugs and 
should have included cosmetics. 

H.R. 11581 has a provision amending the 
Public Health Service Act requiring tests for 
efficacy of biological drugs—the provision the 
President referred to when he said hogs, 
sheep, and cattle receive somewhat greater 
protection in this respect than humans. 

The same bill also proposes the assignment 
of standardized names by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare in cases 
where such names do not already exist or 
there is a dispute over a particular name. 
Of course, as I said earlier, many doctors 
will not use generic names in prescriptions 
unless and until factory inspection authority 
is so strong that there is no chance of fiy- 
by-night operators turning out inferior drugs 
for sale in the prescription departments of 
pharmacies. s 

However, I have strong doubts, I must ad- 
mit, over the retreat on the Delaney anti- 
cancer clause on feed additives, as contained 
in H.R. 11582, particularly in view of the 
Government's experience several years ago 
with the hormone-treated chickens. It cost 
us $10 million to remove from the market the 
fowl treated with a drug considered safe for 
the purpose—after it was learned that there 
were residues of the cancer-inducing sub- 
stance in the skin of the chickens. Too 
often for complacency, new testing methods 
disclose the existence of harmful residues 
which had not shown up in earlier tests, but 
by then the damage is done. 

ADDITIONAL FEATURES OF H.R. 1235 

Now, I would like to discuss some of the 
provisions of H.R. 1235 which are not in 
either of the administration bills, and which 
I strongly believe should be made part of the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 
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First of all, there are the sections dealing 
with fake cancer remedies and useless dietary 
ingredients. If the law were strengthened 
in all other respects, as has been recom- 
mended, perhaps the FDA would then be 
able to reach the cancer quacks and put 
them out of business quickly. But I think 
the provisions of H.R. 1235 would be of in- 
valuable assistance in this t. As to 
the special dietary food section of H.R. 1235, 
it does not aim at legitimate dealers but at 
the charlatan who evades the law by making 
oral claims of special benefits to be derived 
from the inclusion of some exotic or un- 
usual ingredient with no known nutritional 
value whatsoever. 


H.R. 1235 also gets at an exemption in 
the law for common carriers responsible for 
causing an article in commerce to become 
misbranded or adulterated. Carriers should 
be held accountable, I believe, for violations 
of the law which they are responsible. 
Under present law, they are apparently ex- 
empt from responsibility for adulterated 
products in transit, even if the carrier’s own 
neglect caused the violation. 

A very important provision of H.R, 1235 
which is not included in either administra- 
tion bill would facilitate oversea inspection 
by U.S. Officials of factories shipping sub- 
stantial quantities of foods, drugs, or cos- 
metics into the United States. Importation 
could be refused any product from a manu- 
facturer who would not permit reasonable 
inspection of his facilities on request. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Commissioner 
Larrick on the FDA appropriation bill, we 
import about $6 billion worth of foods, drugs, 
and cosmetics a year, of which only a frac- 
tion can be inspected on arirval. It is signif- 
icant that nearly one out of every three 
sample analyses and wharf examinations un- 
covered violations of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act. Mr. Larrick acknowledged 
that this high rate of violations results from 
the selective nature of the inspection work— 
in other words, the inspectors pick out those 
shipments they suspect of violations, rather 
than depending upon a random sample. 
While there is at present no elaborate plans 
for sending tors overseas, yet it seems 
to me the authority should be there to re- 
quire those foreign firms which ship sub- 
stantial amounts of food, drug, or cosmetic 
items to the United States to give our in- 
spectors the same right of entry on request 
as an American firm is required to do. 


SPECIAL INTEREST LOOPHOLES ADOPTED IN 1938 


Another loophole H.R. 1235 alone among 
the pending bills would close involves the 
label exemption under the present law for 
butter, cheese, and ice cream in revealing the 
presence of artificial color. This was a delib- 
erate special interest provision written into 
the law in 1938 to quiet protests from the 
dairy interests, even though some Members 
of Congress said at the time there was no 
good reason for it. By law, coloring matter 
cannot be used unless it is safe, so why not 
let the consumer have this information if 
it means anything to him? Some people 
just don’t like to buy artificially colored but- 
ter or cheese or ice cream - but at the present 
time, they have no way of indulging their 
wishes in this regard. All other food items 
must acknowledge on the label the existence 
of artificial coloring. So why not ice cream, 
butter, and cheese, too? 

Another special interest exemption written 
into the 1938 act, and which H.R. 1235 would 
repeal, is the provision which declares that 
soap is not a cosmetic. 

It is not a food, of course. Except in the 
relatively few instances in which certain 
therapeutic values are manufactured into— 
or claimed for—a soap product, it is not a 
drug, either. The law defines cosmetics as, 
among other things, “articles, including com- 
ponents of any such articles, intended to be 
rubbed, poured, sprinkled, or sprayed on, 
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introduced into, or otherwise applied to the 
human body or any part thereof for cleans- 
ing, beautifying, promoting attractiveness, 
or altering the appearance.“ 

Soap is certainly intended for cleansing, 
and it is used by most of us also, if not con- 
sciously for beautifying, at least for promot- 
ing attractiveness in the removal of dirt from 
face and hands. Some soaps presumably will 
do far more for our appearance than that. 
Nevertheless, by law, soap is not a cosmetic. 
Under the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1938, then, it is a nothing—it is not subject 
to the law in any way unless therapeutic 
values are claimed for it as a drug. 

I am not so much concerned over the 
money spent trustingly and hopefully by 
women who are led to expect beauty mir- 
acles from the soap they buy, although the 
economic waste May -perhaps be significant. 
What I am concerned about is that a com- 
plexion soap can be adulterated with unsafe 
chemicals or unsafe color additives, and the 
Pood, Drug, and Cosmetic Act cannot touch 
it. And regardless of how fradulently it 
might be packaged, there is not even a re- 
quirement that the size or net weight or 
anything else of an informational nature be 
printed on the label for the consumer's guid- 
ance. Why should soap be above the law? 


READ THE LABEL, IF YOU CAN FIND IT 


Unlike soap, products subject to the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act must carry certain 
label information, but the language of the 
law, and the rulings of the courts, are such 
that this information is often almost im- 
possible to find. Just the other day, the 
FDA seized 16,000 plastic tubes of a well- 
known firm’s deodorant product because, 
while the required information was printed 
somewhere on the product, the printed mat- 
ter was the same color as the plastic con- 
tainer and was almost impossible to find and 
Tead. 

H.R, 1235 provides for an effective attack 
on the labeling problem in foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics by providing the Government with 
authority to spell out, in regulations, the 
degree of prominence required for certain 
label statements, including statements of 
the quantity of contents of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics, the common or usual names of 
drugs, and the ingredients in foods and cos- 
metics. 

The present law prohibits labeling which 
is— 


“Not prominently displayed thereon with 
such conspicuousness (as compared with 
other words, statements, designs, or devices, 
in the labeling) and in such terms as to ren- 
der it likely to be read and understood by 
the ordinary individual under customary 
conditions of purchase and use.” 

But, as the Senate Antitrust Subcommit- 
tee hearings brought out last year, you often 
need a magnifying glass to find the required 
label information on quantity and contents— 
before you get out the slide rule to figure the 
cost-per-ounce. As a nonlawyer, the present 
law seems very strong, to me, but apparently 
the courts have held it to be vague. That is 
why we now need the same authority in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to specify size 
and location of labeling information as you 
provided in the Hazardous Substances Label- 
ing Act. 

PREFERENCE FOR A SINGLE OMNIBUS BILL 


If we are going to change the law on food, 
drugs, and cosmetics, then let us write a 
model law and close all of these loopholes. 

I believe H.R. 1235, or a similar omnibus 
bill, would best serve as the vehicle for ac- 
complishing this purpose. I see no valid 
reason for having two separate bills—one on 
drugs and the other on cosmetics and de- 
vices. They are part of the same overall 
problem—and under the jurisdiction of one 
agency. If there are omissions in H.R. 1235 
based on the administration's 18-month 
study of the issue since I introduced that 
bill, it should be an easy matter to incorpo- 
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rate them into a single omnibus measure 
slong the lines of H.R. 1235. 

For instance, while H.R. 11581 provides for 
requiring proof of the efficacy as well as the 
safety of all new drugs, a similar provision 
Gealing with therapeutic devices is contained 
in the different Harris bill, HR. 11582. Since 
the pretesting requirements for both drugs 
and devices would be similar, and are often 
intended for the same people, why not cover 
them in one piece of legislation? If you go 
through the detailed breakdown of H.R. 11581 
and H.R. 11582, you find that substantially 
Similar provisions in those two bills deal sepa- 
rately with drugs and devices. I am not a 
lawyer, but I suspect lawyers would have a 
field day over the years finding hidden mean- 
ings and significance in the fact that Con- 
gress used duplicate wording but in separate 
bills applying to different products in provid- 
ing for pretesting for efficacy as well as 
Safety of drugs and therapeutic devices. Ob- 
viously, some lawyer, some day, will argue, 
and perhaps successfully, that Congress 
didnt really mean to have these products 
treated alike in their safety requirements, or 
it would have placed them in the same bill 
rather than passing separate bills. Do I just 
imagine this? 

Furthermore, while H.R. 11581 applies pri- 
marily to drugs—every specific provision ap- 
Plies only to drugs—yet it also would have 
the effect of amending the factory inspection 
laws applying to “any articles subject to” 
the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, including, 
of course, food and cosmetic products. I 
think this is to the good—our factory in- 
Spection laws need strengthening, for food 
Products and cosmetics as well as drugs, 
But why put a food inspection provision in 
What is exclusively a drug law? Why put 
& cosmetic inspection provision in a drug 
law, and leave it out of the proposed new 
cosmetic law? Obviously, there must be 
some rhyme or reason for dividing up the 
Proposed improvements in the law in sep- 
arate bills in this fashion, but I do not 
understand the value of it. 

The use of H.R. 11582, primarily a bill 
dealing with pretesting of cosmetics and 
therapeutic devices, as a vehicle for amead- 
ing the Hazardous Products Labeling Act 
dealing with household products, and also 
to amend the animal feed additives and food 
additives laws is, I believe, further evidence 
that we should have a single omnibus bill 
and not two separate bills, each covering one 
major area and a variety of unrelated ones. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I appreciate your courtesy in hearing 
me. The subject matter of these hearings 
is of paramount importance to me from a 
legislative standpoint—and has been ever 
Since I came to Congress in 1953 and intro- 
duced a safe cosmetic bill to carry out the 
recommendations of the Delaney investiga- 
tion. I have introduced safe cosmetics bills 
in every Congress since then, I have sup- 
ported this committee in every proposal it 
has made to strengthen the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act, and have opposed it in the few 
instances I thought the legislation would 
Weaken consumer protections. 

It would be a relatively simple matter for 
the committee at this late date in the final 
Months of the life of the 87th Congress to 
Pick out one of the many major areas of 
inadequacy in the law and recommend an- 
Other blowout patch to tide us over tem- 
Porarily. I hope you will not do that—that 
you will recommend legislation to close all 
of the major loopholes in the act. 

In 1938, after attempts in two previous 
Congresses to replace the 1906 act had failed, 
the House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, in a filed in the 
House on April 14, 1938, said of the Wiley 
law of 1906: 

“While the old law has been of Incal- 
Culable benefit to American consumers, it 
Contains serious loopholes and is not suf- 
ficiently broad in its scope to meet the re- 
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quirements of consumer protection under 
modern conditions.” 

After two dozen years, the same words are 
exactly applicable today to the law passed 
in 1938. I hope this same committee will 
shortly file a report with the House contain- 
ing those words, or similar words, in con- 
nection with a legislative accomplishment in 
1962 as far reaching as that of 1938 in the 
field of consumer protection. 


Boy’s Heroism Saves Family in Home 
Fire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to bring attention to another of 
today’s youth that although only 10 
years old performed an outstanding act 
of heroism. Young William Remaker, of 
Lancaster, Calif., was credited with the 
heroic rescue of his family from their 
blazing home a few days ago. William 
rescued his sister, Peggy, 5, and brother 
Stanley, 2, by smashing a window and 
pushing them to safety. He was assisted 
by two neighbors and county firemen in 
saving his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Darrell 
L. Barr, after he had gotten his sister 
and brother out. 

Smoke and heat awakened the boy 
around midnight, the blaze apparently 
was started by a cigarette that had 
fallen behind a cushion in an overstuffed 
chair in the living room of their home at 
45388 Genoa Avenue. He said he shook 
his sister and brother and got them 
awake and carried Stanley first to a 
window in the bedroom and broke the 
glass, ripped the screen off and pushed 
him outside and then he was forced to 
crawl outside because the flames were 
licking at his heels. 

The boy was met by his neighbors, 
Fred H. Trimble, of 45347 Gadsen Street, 
and Tom R. Saiz, of 45341 Gadsen 
Street. William told them his sister and 
father and mother were still in the 
house and would they please help him 
save them. After kicking in the front 
door the men entered the living room 
but were driven back to the outside by 
the scorching flames. 


When the two neighbors got back to 
William they found that he had gotten 
Peggy out of the bedroom window also. 
He told them he crawled back in the 
house through the window and found 
Peggy lying in the hallway. By this 
time two county fire units had arrived on 
the scene and firemen Fred Hahn and 
Bob Myer, donning special breathing 
masks and protected from the flames 
| by a fine water spray entered the house, 
where they found Barr, 42, and his wife 
Patricia, 31, unconscious on the floor of 
the living room. Myer and Hahn car- 
ried the two victims outside and they 
were administered oxygen immediately 
by other firemen before being taken to 
the Antelope Valley Hospital with the 
three children. The parents were re- 
ported in satisfactory condition and the 
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three children were turned over to their 
good neighbor, Mr. and Mrs. Saiz. 

I wish to take this opportunity of 
commending Wiliam Remaker. Though 
only 10 years of age, he reacted like a 
veteran when he was confronted by an 
emergency that required him to make an 
instant decision and not panic and then 
to follow through with the heroic rescue, 
himself, of his sister and brother which 
undoubtedly saved both their lives. This 
is just one example of the stamina and 
courage that are still inherent in the 
youth in America today. I am present- 
ing the name of young William Re- 
maker to the proper authorities as an 
outstanding gesture of heroism and that 
it be duly considered for a suitable 
award of achievement for this outstand- 
ing, selfless, act of courage and devotion. 

I include an article regarding this act 
of heroism in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 


Boy's HerorsM Saves FAMILY IN HOME FRE 


A 10-year-old boy was credited with the 
heroic rescue of his family from their blaz- 
ing Lancaster home early Saturday. 

Young William Remaker was alded by two 

neighbors and county firemen in saving his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Darrell L, Barr, after 
he rescued his sister, Peggy, 5, and brother, 
Stanley, 2, by smashing a window and push- 
ing them to safety. 
' The lad was awakened at midnight by 
smoke and heat from the blaze which ap- 
parently started by a smoldering cigarette in 
an overstuffed chair in the living room of 
the home at 45338 Genoa Avenue, 

He said he aroused the two children and 
first carried Stanley to a bedroom window, 
broke the glass, ripped off the screen and 
pushed him outside before being forced to 
crawl outside because of the flames. 

The boy was met by the neighbors. Tom 
R. Saiz, of 45341 Gadsden Street, and Fred 
H. Trimble, of 45347 Gadsden Street, 

“I told them my sister and my father and 
mother were still in the house and to please 
help me save them,” the boy related. 

The men said they entered the living room 
after kicking in the front door but were 
driven back outside by the flames, 

“When we got back to William, we found 
that he had gotten Peggy out the bedroom 
window. He said he crawled back in the 
house through the window and found her ly- 
ing in the hallway,” Saiz said. 

Meanwhile, two county fire units arrived 
on the scene and firemen Fred Hahn and Bob 
Myer, wearing special breathing masks and 
protected from the flames by a shield of fine 
water spray, entered the house. 

The firemen found Barr, 42, and his wife, 
Patricia, 31, unconscious on the living room 
floor, Hahn and Myer carried them outside 
and other firemen administered oxygen be- 
fore they were taken to Antelope Valley 
Hospital with the three children. 

The parents were reported in satisfactory 
condition after treatment for smoke inha- 
lation. The children later were released to 
Mr. and Mrs. Saiz. 

There were three other structural fires in 
Los Angeles County early Saturday. 

A 42-year-old El Monte man was fatally 
burned when fire started in the Fowler Fur- 
niture factory, 15300 Arrow Highway, Bald- 
win Park, where he was employed. 

The body of Charles Myrdahl, of 9723 Rio 
Hondo Parkway, was found in the office where 
he apparently had fallen asleep while smok- 
ing a cigarette. 

An estimated $50,000 damage was caused 
when a two-alarm fire swept through sev- 
eral stores in a Panorama City shopping 
center in the 8400 block of Van Nuys Boule- 
vard, shortly before 5:30 a.m. 
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s The blaze, of undetermined origin, 

started inside a rear wall of a jewelry store 
at 8410 Van Nuys Boulevard and spread 
through a common attic of a group of five 
shops before being controlled after a half- 
hour battle by 12 city fire department units. 

Police arson detectives sought the cause 
of another fire which gutted the Egyptian 
Gardens nightclub at 5521 Sunset Bouleyard, 
Hollywood, shortly after q a.m. 

Eight city fire department units fought 
the blaze which caused an estimated $25,000 
damage to the interior of the nightclub. 


Tax Cut Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the at- 
tention of my colleagues to an excellent 
editorial in the Humboldt (Kans.) Union 
writen by Malcolm Higgins, the editor 
and publisher: 

Tax Cur NEEDED 

This country needs a tax cut. 

But it also needs a balanced budget. It 
needs to stop spending more money than it 
takes in. 

There’s only one way to do both of these 
two things. 

Stop spending so much maney on foolish- 
ness—on unneeded projects 

That means “Stop giving 50 much money 
to persons who would be better off without 
it.” 

Wo need a tax cut because too much of our 

is going to the Federal Government— 
more of it every year—in income and excise 
taxes, in social security payments—even in 
postage. 

We need a tax cut, too, because the Govern- 
ment is spending this money, or a large share 
of it, in doing for people what they ought to 
be doing for themselves. 

Even worse, the Government is using some 
of this money to pay people to regulate our 
lives and to try to tell us what we can and 
cannot do. We need laws and law enforce- 
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ment—but we don't need so much regula- 
tions and so many Officials enforcing regula- 
tions. 

Most of us would rather cut out so many 
regulations and have the tax money to spend. 

But we don't need a tax cut like the one 
that has been proposed—a tax cut without 
cutting expenditures. This would only leave 
us “another day older and deeper in debt.” 

When the present cycle of spending and 
borrowing started there was a catch phrase 
“It won't hurt us to go in debt; we owe it 
to ourselves.“ That was so silly we forgot all 
about it, We forgot too much of it. We 
should have forgotten the last two words of 
the phrase and remembered only “We owe 
it.” 

It's not the Government or someone in 
Washington who is more than $250 billion 
in debt. We owe it. 

Yes, let's cut taxes—but let's cut spending 
first—and enough so that we can do three 
things in this order: 

1. Cut spending. 

2. Cut the national debt. = 

3. And cut taxes. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
- DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. No in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, . 


A Working Alliance Against the Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an article entitled “A Work- 
ing Alliance Against the Reds,” written 
by Mary Waters and published in the 
Louisville Courier-Journal of August 18, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A WORKING ALLIANCE AGAINST THE REDS 


(By Mary Waters) 

It's the Alliance for Progress versus com- 
munism in South America. Such was my 
impression during my recent tour of six 
major Latin American countries. 

The alliance, as set forth in its charter, 
adopted at Punta del Este, Uruguay, in 1961, 
envisions a better way of life for the under- 
privileged of Latin America through peace- 
ful development rather than violent, Marxist 
revolution. The theme of the alliance is: 
“Progress, Yes; Tyranny, No.“ 

It proposes to raise the economic and social 
level of the people—over a 10-year period 
through programs in tax and land reform, 
education, agriculture, housing, and health. 

I had the opportunity to meet a great 
many people dedicated to translating the 
dream of the alliance into reality: Peace 
Corps volunteers, health and nutrition ex- 
perts the food-for-peace pro- 
gram, sanitation engineers, housing experts, 
and more, 

Hailing from big cities and small towns 
across America, these are people associated 
with U.S. aid programs in Latin America 
(all of which are now operating within the 
framework of the Alliance). 

I talked to them in our embassies, in prim- 
itive, isolated Colombian villages; in “bar- 
riadas” (slum areas) on the outskirts of 
Lima, Peru; in Communist-infiltrated urban 
sectors near Santiago, Chile. Iam filled with 
admiration and hope. 

By attacking hunger, poverty and illiter- 
acy, the human miseries on which commu- 
nism feeds, they are helping to assure the 
freedom of the Western Hemisphere. 

The movement, I discovered, is bolstered 


by a proposition of the United States to_ 


spend $20 billion in Latin America by 1970; 
to complement funds contributed by the 
Participating countries, not to finance the 
Alliance totally. 

Each country is required to submit a tech- 
nical study outlining its needs, realistic 
plans for solving its problems, and a plan for 
financing, proposed projects. The projects 
are of a self-help type, financed by at least 
a 50-percent contribution on the part of the 
Latin American Government. 

In essence, the Alliance proclaims: Gone 
are the giveaway years; a new era of co- 
operative effort has begun. 

In Colombia, where elaborate programs 
for the development of the country have 
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been initiated by the Government since the 
Alliance was formed, I found amazing ex- 
amples of what cooperative effort can ac- 
complish. 

An agrarian-reform law has been approved 
by the Colombian Congress, a price-stabiliza- 
tion program, a national system of super- 
vised credit, an agricultural extension pro- 
gram, all have been initiated. Community- 
development programs have gone forward. 

By the end of this year, upwards of 43,000 
homes will have been constructed, more than 
27,000 of them built by the owners them- 
selves. I saw hundreds of houses going up 
brick upon brick with whole families join- 
ing in the effort—even the children. 

Within a 4-year period 22,000 class- 
rooms will have been constructed, financed 
on a 60-50 basis (half Colombian resources, 
half Alliance money). Roads are being built, 
again primarily by the people themselves, 
with technical advice and some grants or 
loans coming from the United States. 

Where this is happening, the Alliance has 
already proved an effective deterrent to the 
spread of communism. 

The incidence of Communist infiltration, I 
found, runs the gamut from widespread and 
potentially explosive in some areas to negli- 
gible and ineffective in others. 

Here are some of the things I learned: 

Castro, backed by Khrushchev, is not only 
supplying arms and a prodigious amount of 
money but also Moscow-trained leaders to 
guerrillas entrenched in Venezuela, Colom- 
bia, and Peru. (A man named Hugo Blanco, 
schooled in Moscow, is one of Peru's chief 
exponents of communism.) Castro’s hench- 
men are agitating the peasants in northeast- 
ern Brazil to an alarming degree. And they 
are moving in on the slum dwellers of 
Chile. 

In the universities of Peru—and to a cer- 
tain extent in Argentina—some students 
think communism is the only way to solve 
their countries’ problems. 

Uruguay, where the Communist 
operates legally, is interestingly enough a 
bright spot. Communist activity there can 
be likened to a Fourth of July fireworks dis- 
Play, spectacular but hardly capable of set- 
ting the world on fire. 

An overwhelming number of Latin Amer- 
icans, Government officials, labor leaders, 
educators, and just ordinary folk are acute- 
ly aware of the danger communism holds 
for their countries. Now because of the Al- 
liance each day more and more are being 
added to this list of responsible citizens. 

Most of the Latin American countries 
have been so beset by political disturbances 
and economic crises that they have not been 
able to turn their full attention toward 
formulating the concrete plans necessary to 
put the Alliance in motion. 

It's a vicious circle. The very conditions 
the Alliance hopes to correct; namely, ignor- 
ance and poverty, are in part resonsible for 
the Governments’ difficulties. „Add to this 
harassment by the Communists. 

In Argentina, for instance, a $30,500,000 
loan for road construction was announced 
the day of my arrival—the first time such a 
loan had been granted under the Alliance. 

Argentina has had a drawing account of 
$130 million available for more than a year, 
but the Government has just got around to 
presenting some concrete plans. 

In Brazil, the Alliance program has scarce- 
ly got off the ground. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment, however, has instituted programs to 


alleviate conditions in the poverty-stricken 
northeast sector. The U.S. food-for-peace 
program is in operation. The Peace 

will soon have another contingent in the 
country (to work with the slum dwellers). 
But, in general, Brazil is the laggard (of the 
countries I visited) within the Alliance fam- 
ily. 
Why should we concern ourselves at all 
with the well-being of Latin Americans? 
Even a Latin American, a charming Peru- 
vlan woman named Chabuca Granda couldn't 
quite answer this, but her words keep ring- 
ing in my ears: 

“Some nations are good, but not strong 
enough. Some nations are strong but they 
are not good. You have both strength and 
goodness. We need your help, technically. 
It is not too late to make a country of my 
country. Someday—in 50 or 100 years— 
when there is equal opportunity for all in 
education, health, and work—such as you 
have, we will look something like you. I 
hope so.” i 


Cuba Won’t Go Away 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the need 
for firmness in U.S. policy in dealing 
with the problems of the cold war and in 
particular our Cuban policy is of grave 
concern to all thinking peoples. As part 
of my remarks I include an editorial from 
the Record-Argus of Greenville, Pa. In 
my opinion this editorial strikes directly 
at the problem and pinpoints clearly and 
concisely the fact that present policy in 
this area has failed. We must have a 
strong, forthright policy. Throughout 
the years the Soviet Union has demon- 
strated a total lack of sincerity, and will 
continue to do so unless the United 
States, before it is too late, makes clear 
to the world at large that we will not 
tolerate further communistic inroads in 
the Western Hemisphere. The editorial 


follows: 
Cusa Won'r Go Away 


Times, the public is informed repeatedly, 
have changed in the Caribbean. No longer 
does the United States exert the Influence 
and authority she once did. Some say it is 
because the United States overexercised her 
power in years past that it wanes today—but 
is that the reason? 

It is true, when the Monroe Doctrine was 
in effect, that no European nation even con- 
sidered establishing an empire in Latin 
America, It is also true that no Latin coun- 
try ventured far outside its own borders in 
quest of political or territorial opportunism. 
Respect for Uncle Sam's big stick was the 
deterrent. 

But those, some people say, were the bad 
old days. Uncle Sam had no business pro- 
tecting his interests outside his own borders. 

Today, the world’s largest colonial power— 
the Soviet Union—has established a foothold 
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90 miles from the United States which be- 
comes more permanent with each passing 
month. True, that opening wedge is cost- 
ing Russia dearly (an estimated $1 million a 
day), but the price is cheap compared to the 
rewards to be gained. 

Cuba is no longer just a symbol of Russian 
intervention. Already it has become the 
passageway to increased subversion and po- 
litical infiltration throughout the region. 
Several countries, weakened seriously by 
internal chaos and domestic Communist ag- 
itation, are ripe targets for infiltration from 
Cuba. 

Soviet leaders recently thumbed their 
noses at U.S. self-imposed impotency by 
invading British territory and kidnapping 10 
anti-Castro refugees while U.S. jets flew 
routinely above the scene. All the more fan- 
tastic was the total lack of any effective 
action by either London or Washington to 
gain the release of the kidnapped men or 
erect barriers to prevent a reoccurrence. 

Such petty acts of gangsterism can be ex- 
pected to continue, and grow in intensity, 
as long as the United States continues to 
vaccilate on the problem on its front door- 
step. Destruction of American oil properties 
in Venezuela and the confiscation of Ameri- 
can investments in Brazil are additional re- 
sults of a policy which does not include any 
determined opposition to the cancer fes- 
tering only & few miles away. 


Isaac Don Levine Speaks Up on Russia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day, August 26, John Chamberlain in 
the New York Journal-American wrote 
a most interesting and informative 
column on Isaac Don Levine, author, 
journalist, and recognized authority on 
Russia. I commend this column to my 
colleagues and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

Additionally, Mr. President, I ask that 
following the Chamberlain statement 
there be printed in the Record an inter- 
view which the editors of U.S. News & 
World Report had with Isaac Don Levine 
following his recent visit to Russia where 
Mr. Levine spent about a month visiting 
the people and the projects of that 
country. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Journal-American, Aug. 26, 1963] 
A REAL HARBINGER OF Sovier THAW? 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Isaac Don Levine, who has written for 
many years on Russian affairs, returned from 
the Soviet Union the other day and, though 
he is a journalist interested in marketing 
his own product, he submitted to a couple 
of interviews about his trip. He had much 
of a newsworthy nature to tell. 

But quite aside from the things he had 
to say, the fact that they“ — the 
Kremlin and the Soviet Politburo—let Le- 
vine, who speaks a fluent Russian, walk for 
miles through the streets of cities like Kiev 
and Tiflis without being shadowed is a prime 
bit of evidence that the post-Stalin “thaw” 
in Russian life is real. 
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Letting Levine into Russia and giving 
him freedom to circulate is almost, but 
not quite, the equivalent of letting, say, 
a Whittaker Chambers make the same sort 
of trip. For it was Don Levine who, often 
laboring in great disrepute with pro-Soviet 
American liberals, nursed the spark of op- 
position to everything connected with 
Stalin, from the 1920’s up to the very recent 


I first met Don in the early 1930's, when I, 
as a gullible innocent, was inclined to think 
the “Russian experiment,” as it was then 
called in “liberal” circles, might prove a 
practicable alternative to democratic cap- 
Italism. 

We both lived on Bank Street, in New 
York's Greenwich Village, in those days. I 
would run into Don on the street corner, 
and he would twit me with his amusing 
sarcasms. 

He told me he had turned against the 
Bolsheviks when they savagely suppressed 
the rebellion of the Kronstadt sailors at the 
very outset of the revolution. The Commu- 
nists, he said, had stolen money from the 
Sacco-Vanzetti defense fund. As for Stalin, 
Levine said he was a combination of old- 
fashioned Tammany Hall boss and Chicago 
gangster. 

In the course of time, Don Levine became 
a major part of my education. He persisted 
in making telling blows against the idea of 
a “popular front” with the Russians in the 
thirties. It was Don Levine who took Whit- 
taker Chambers to Adolf Berle in the State 
Department at the outset of World War II. 
Chambers, then loath to stick the tag of 
“traitor” on anybody, told Berle about 
“Marxist study groups” inside the Govern- 
ment which, in view of the existence of a 
Nazi-Soviet agreement, should be carefully 
watched. Berle, so the story- goes, was 
pooh-poohed when he submitted the gs 
of the Chambers interview to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

Don Levine was the man who, practically 
singlehanded, started conservative magazine 
journalism on its way to a comeback in the 
United States. 

With money put up by Alfred Kohlberg, 
an importer of goods from China, who had 
been duped once too often by the believers 
in Mao Tse-tung as a “Jeffersonian agrarian 
reformer,” Don Levine started a little mag- 
azine called Plain Talk. He pulled an im- 
portant news beat when he exposed the so- 
called Amerasia case, which indicated that 
all was not well in the State Department 
security circles. 

Plain Talk kept up a running fire of oppo- 
sition to the Teheran and Yalta agreements 
with Stalin. It exposed Communist manip- 
ulation of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 
It could have been accused of “McCarthy- 
ism”—and this long before the country had 
heard of Joe McCarthy—save for the fact 
that no one could question the accuracy of 
even its smallest detail. 

In time, Plain Talk gave way to other 
conservative magazines, most of which used 
editors and writers who had worked with 
Don Levine. Don himself went off into 
bookwriting. 

He exposed the true identity of “Prank 
Jacson,” the Stalinist Span who assas- 
sinated Leon Trotsky. 

When I first knew Don, he was already the 
author of a nonadoring biography of Stalin. 
He brought this up to date not so long ago 
with another book that gave evidence for 
believing that Stalin, before the Bolshevik 
revolution, had been a double agent, work- 
ing for the czar’s secret police as well as for 
the Bolshevik Party. 

This is the man whom Khrushchev recently 
let into Russia with carte blanche to look 
about him as he more or less pleased. 
Whether it is true, as Levine speculates, that 
the month of June 1963 may mark a real turn 
for the better in East-West relations, Le- 
vine's own visit to Russia can be taken as an 
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indication that Khrushchev’'s anti-Stalinism 

is real. 

[From U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 26, 
1963] 


Question. Mr. Levine, what's going on in 
Russia? What is your impression after this 
latest trip there? 

Answer. Looking back on the month of 
June 1963, I figure this may have marked a 
real turning point in the history of the cold 
war—a turn for the better in relations be- 
tween East and West. 

I just can't help feeling that the under- 
currents in Russia today promise far more 
relief to the West than anything that has 
happened since the death of Stalin. 

Question. Why do you say that? 

Answer. It isn't just one thing. After 30 
days of intensive traveling—seeing, talking 
with people—it’s the total impression that 
one comes up with. 

If you want me to put my finger on a few 

The atmosphere has changed. Al- 
though I felt under constant observation in 
hotels and restaurants, I was never followed 
during miles and miles of walking the streets 
of the big cities of Russia. The sense of 
oppression and terror that was so common 
in the time of Stalin has faded, to a marked 
degree. 

Question. But how do such 8 make 
June a significant turning point in Soviet 
relations with the West? 

Answer. As we all know, things hadn't 
been going too well for Mr. Khrushchev. 

There was the Chinese challenge to Mos- 
cow’s authority that, somehow, had to be met 
head on. There was the Berlin ultimatum 
that had become a dead issue. There was 
the backdown over the missiles in Cuba. 

It may be that there were one or two 
other things—for instance, the economy. 
The economy of Russia today is not at all 
what Khrushchev said it would be 6 years 
ago. 
The Russian agricultural wagon is stuck 
in the same muddy rut. In the last 5 years, 
the food situation has not improved an lota. 
There is still a chronic shortage of meat, 
There are still frequent shortages of milk, 
even in the cities. 

. Ehrushchey is supposed to be the great 
reformer who could bring about a solution 
to the food problem—but he hasn't. 

But, in June, Khrushchev seemed to con- 
solidate his power. Then he could announce 
that the woman cosmonaut—Valentina Ter- 
eshkova—had been in orbit and had re- 
turned. This was a tremendous coup for 
Khrushchey's prestige, worldwide. 

So June was Khrushchev’s hour of tri- 
umph—and also, in my opinion, his hour 
of opportunity. I think that is one of the 
reasons he seized upon the atom test ban is- 
sue. As a very alert politician, he figured 
that the timing was right for him to go 
ahead with this and get credit for a gesture 
toward world peace. Remember, the Russian 
people are almost obsessed with a fear of 
war 


Question. Do you think this test ban treaty 
is regarded by the Russians as an achieve- 
ment, rather than a concession, on the part 
of Khrushchev? 

Answer. Oh, an achieyement—undoubt- 


edly. 

Question. Why? 

Answer, Because—vwell, first of all, the fear 
of war in Russia is universal and ever pres- 
ent. Anything at all that the head of gov- 
ernment can do to make a dent in that fear— 
to allay it, somewhat—is in itself an act 
that immediately gives him popularity. 

Also, there is the ideological conflict with 
the Chinese, The fact that Khrushchev 
could claim to give the masses of the world 
in Africa, in Latin America and Asia as well 
as Russia and the Western World—some relief 
from the fear of fallout pulled the rug out 
from under the Chinese Communists. 
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By rivaling Moscow for Communist lead- 
ership, Mao Tse-tung was jockeyed into the 
position of heading a war party, and Khru- 
shchey was the man of peace. So with whom 
ls Mao left? A bunch of fanatics, crackpots, 
hairsplitting Marxists. Thats about all. 
To the Communist world, Khrushchev has 
demonstrated that peace is not only a slo- 
gan with him but something that’s more 
substantial—he's willing to take a step, at 
least, in that direction. 

Question. You mean that’s the image he 
managed to create in Russia? 

Answer. Yes, Russia—and elsewhere among 
Communists. 

Question, Would you say Khrushchev is 
in solid? Isn't there opposition to him with- 
in the Kremlin? 

Answer. No. I arrived in Russia with the 
preimpression, shall we say, that there was 
an effective opposition. But I left with the 
conviction that, if there had been a political 
opposition to him several months ago, it has 
since been completely crushed. Khrushchev 
is riding high. 

I talked with a great number of important 
people on this point and they all come to 
the same conclusion: There is no effective 
opposition or political resistance to Khru- 
shchevy’'s leadership now. 

Question. Does this extend to the 
Russian, too—the so-called man in the street? 

Answer. This is a different thing. I think 
Ehrushchev, himself, is not adored or ad- 
mired by the masses. You see, he’s one of 
them. And the Russians like to treat a leader 
as if he were inaccessible—far above them. 

Question. Don't people like his wisecracks, 
his earthy humor? 

Answer. They don't like his familiarity. 
The old saying that “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt” is particularly apt in the case of the 
Russian charwoman, or waiter, or chauffeur— 
in their attitude toward Khrushchev. They 
don’t admire his common touch—the fact 
that he talks and acts like one of them. 

But if you ask such people, “Whom would 
you prefer?” there is no one. They would 
vote for Khrushchev at the drop of a hat, 

EKHRUSHCHEV'’S NEW ERA 

Question, Why? Because there isn’t any- 
one else? 

Answer. The fact that they do not like his 
mannerisms, the fact that he doesn’t live up 
to the image of a great leader—these 
do not mean that the common people don’t 
recognize that Khrushchev has brought them 
a new era. 

Question. In what way? Didn’t you say 
that he had falled to make Russia what he 
said it would be? 

Answer. I mean that, after all, the Stalin 
period is looked upon by nearly everybody as 
a kind of a nightmare. They lived through 
a nightmare. Now I would say that, in the 
hearts and minds of most of the people, 
Khrushchey gets credit for ending that night- 
mare—that terror. 

Question. Doesn't he get blamed for having 
been a part of it? 

Answer. Well, he doesn’t get blamed pub- 
licly—there’s no place where such blame 
could be voiced, you know. Maybe in pri- 
vate conversation some people who know 
what he did under Stalin will blame him. 
But mostly there is just relief that it’s over, 
and EKhrushchey is the beneficiary of that. 

You have to realize that there isn’t what 
you'd call a hot political atmosphere in 
Russia, 

Question. What do you mean? 

Answer. The people’s concern with the 
dally food problem really occupies all their 
spare hours outside of their work. 

The political diet se ee they get constantly 
through blaring radios, through television, 
through the press, is 80 overwhelming that 
they welcome a chance to escape from it. 
They don’t have the energy, the relaxation, 
to indulge in political discussions, That 
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goes even for such phenomenal events as 
the flight of the woman cosmonaut. 

Question, Weren't they impressed by that? 

Answer. We were in Kiev on the day that 
the announcement came that the woman, 
Tereshkova, had joined Cosmonaut [Valery 
F.] Bykovsky in orbit. We were in this mod- 
ern hotel. There must have been 150 cou- 
ples there dining and dancing—enjoying 
themselves. In the course of the evening we 
sat and chatted with many people 

Question. Do you speak Russian, Mr, Le- 
vine? 

Answer. Fluently. People tell me I speak 
it without an accent. Many times I was 
taken for a Russian, 

Question. Well, you were saying 

Answer, That night we—my wife and I— 
chatted with many people. And you know, 
no one talked about Tereshkova. I think my 
wife and I were far more excited about it 
than they. 

Question. What do you make of that in- 
difference—that disinterest? 

Answer. They had heard it on the radio 
in their offices. They heard it on the way 
home. The evening newspapers had it. 
They got it when they got home. They were 
going to get it,tomorrow morning. They 
were going to get it for the next 5 days. It 
would be coming out of their ears. It's that 
Government diet of propaganda that is fed 
to them constantly, without a letup. 

When they got out for an evening—had a 
chance to have a hotel meal and maybe a 
good bottle of wine—that was an occasion. 
They weren't going to let any Government 
stuff interfere with their private enjoyment. 

I asked somebody to explain the lack of 
excitement over the woman cosmonaut, and 
do you know what he said? He sald, “Well, 
what do you want us to do?” 

They get that sort of thing so much, it's 
a forced diet. So when they get a chance 
to escape from it, they escape. That's the 
only explanation I have. 

Question. You were talking earlier about 
the farm problem in the Soviet Union, Is 
Khrushchey going to be able to solve that 
one? 

Answer. There is a growing conviction 
among Communist leaders that something 
drastic will have to be done about the agri- 
cultural program. 

I expect Khrushchev, if his foreign policy 
succeeds in lessening world tension, to face 
up to the farm problem—maybe by decol- 
lectivizing in a limited degree. After all, 
Poland has decollectivized 85 or 87 percent. 
So has Yugoslavia, Khrushchev knows that, 
and they're both Communist countries, as 
his is 


Question. But isn't collectivized farming 
almost untouchable dogma in the Soviet 
Union? 

Answer. Yes, it is. It would take an aw- 
fully big and brave man to bring up, in the 
Soviet Union, the subject of decollectiviza- 
tion, 

Question. Then how could it be done? 

Answer, They just don’t talk about it. 
But there are ways. Perhaps by enlarging 
certain farming sectors for private enter- 
prise, to give more private acreage to the 
collective farmers. If a market were set aside 
in each big city for the peasants to sell 
part of their produce for themselves, that 
would be one way. 

GERMANY AND A~TEST BAN 


Question. Mr. Levine, going back to this 
test ban treaty for a moment: Do you think 
it will stick? Are the Russians serious, sin- 
cere about it? 

Answer. I should say that, if there is no 
solution of the German problem, the odds 
are that the Russians will use the escape 
clause and resume testing. 

Question. Is Germany that important to 
them? 

Answer. To them, the nub of the entire 
international situation is Germany. 
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I should say that the concession they have 
made on a test ban treaty—and, in my opin- 
ion it is a concession on their part—is in the 
hope and expectation that the West will be 
able to solve the German problem to the sat- 
isfaction of the Soviet Union. 

Question. Solve it how? 

Answer. I think Khrushchey is influ- 
enced and motivated by the fear of a future 
Germany—a fear that both the Russian Com- 
munists and non-Communists, the hierarchy, 
and the masses, share. To some extent, they 
are victims of their own propaganda. 

They have sold themselyes on the idea that 
Germany is a potential nuclear power. 
the arguments to the contrary are of no avall 
when you talk with Russians about it. 

So I do not think that this test ban agree- 
ment is going to stick unless it is followed 
up by some sort of agreement—not immedi- 
ately, maybe, but step by step—some sort of 
agreement that will resolve the question of 
Germany and Berlin to the satisfaction of the 
Russians. ; 

I think it can be said without fear of con- 
tradiction that the fear of Germany is the 
overriding complex of the Russians—all Rus- 
sians. 


Scratchpadding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record I include an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Times- 
Press, Hartford, Wis., on September 5, 
1963, under the heading of “Scratch- 
padding.” 

The editorial truly expresses sound 
grassroots thinking relative to H.R. 7152, 
“that legislative Trojan horse known as 
the Civil Rights Act of 1963,” and in my 
judgment clearly points out that the con- 
stitutional rights of all Americans should 
be protected and that none of those 
rahe should be abridged, as is called for 


and tired of being harassed by various 
departments of the Federal Government 
calling to ascertain the color of their 
employees. 

The editorial begins by referring to 
trial by jury in the peacetime history of 
the United States, and continues: 

This is one of the more important (and 
least publicized) aspects of S. 1731 and H.R. 
7152—that legislative “Trojan horse” known 
as the Civil Rights Act of 1963. In this 
bill, the dictatorial Federal control of busi- 
ness, industry, individual citizens and the 
“sovereign” States is disguised as protec- 
tion of racial and religious minorities. 

Under this insidious bill, the judgment of 
Federal inspectors, appointed to bring about 
social reforms, would supersede our tradi- 
tional and constitutional judicial processes. 
Through the sly device of eliminating crim- 
inal penalties, those who drew the bill have 
set it up so that a violator of the public 
accommodations section (title II) would be 
hailed without hearing before a judge and 
placed under Federal injunction to cease and 
desist whatever act of discrimination the 
Federal overseer may have him with. 
And the penalty would be fine and imprison- 
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ment for contempt of court—from which 
there is no appeal. ` 

Given this cloak of civil rights, the Presi- 
dent would thus have raw, unchallenged 
power. Similarly, under provisions of the 
bill, Federal control would be extended to 
every home, every school, every business, 
every bank, and to every citizen who owns 
property or casts a yote. The President— 
or his political appointees—would have the 
power to tell the owners of every business 
whom they may hire, fire, promote or de- 
mote; to call, refuse or foreclose loans; to 
exclude individuals and businesses from 
Federal programs, activities, subsidies, and 
benefits; to blacklist banks, contractors, 
schools, businesses, and individuals. Give 
that a little thought. 

As one critic has sald, “The administra- 
tion's bill proposes, in effect, that the Con- 
gress abdicate, and turn its legislative 
powers over to the White House. The 
powers here demanded are not the powers 
rightfully the powers to be exercised by a 
president in a free country, These are the 
powers of 4 despot.” 

No citizen, whatever his color, race or 
religion—for this extends to all races and 
creeds—should need further urging to de- 
mand of his Senators (both of them) and 
his Representative that they vote down both 
of these bills—kill it all. 


J. Edward Day Was Great Postmaster 
General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during the 2% years that Mr. J. Edward 
Day was Postmaster General, I served 
on the Senate Postoffice and Civil Service 
Committee, which considered all postal 
legislation coming before the Senate dur- 
ing Mr. Day’s term of office. 

During my 6 years and more of service 
on the Postoffice and Civil Service Com- 
mittee, I have made some study of the 
history of the Post Office Department. 
Based upon what I have learned and my 
observations and study, I am of the opin- 
ion that this Nation has never had a 
greater Postmaster General than J. Ed- 
ward Day. I think he was the greatest 
in our history. In my opinion he could 
fill any Cabinet position with ability and 
success. 

J. Edward Day was one of the finest 
of a number of very fine and able ad- 
ministrators appointed by President 
John F. Kennedy. His record will long 
be a challenge to other Postmaster Gen- 
erals, and, indeed, to all Cabinet officers. 

Mr. President, in today’s Washington 
Daily News Mr. John Cramer has ably 
and succintly enumerated many of Mr. 
Day’s accomplishments, in his brief 2⁄2- 
year tenure as Postmaster General. 

Mr. President, I think this brief enu- 
meration of many of Mr. Day’s accom- 
plishments worthy of presentation in the 
permanent archives of the legislative 
branch of our Government, as a testi- 
monial to a brilliant and honest ad- 
ministrator who has brought new luster 
to the Federal service. I ask unanimous 
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consent that Mr. Cramer’s article in to- 
day’s issue—September 11—of the Wash- 
ington Daily News, entitled: “Day’s Ret- 
ord Will Be Hard To Match,” be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Day's Recorp WIL Be Harp To Marcu 

(By John Cramer) 

I greet Mr. John A. Gronouski, the Post- 
master General-designate with the cheerful 
word that he'll have to step lively, indeed, 
to match the shining record of his predeces- 
sor, the recently resigned J. Edward Day. 

On all-around performance, including no- 
table contributions to postal efficiency, Mr. 
Day assuredly must rank with the greatest of 
all Postmasters General. When the final 
word is in, he may well be at the very top. 

And in one particular field—employee re- 
lations, human relations, if you please—the 
word already is in, Beyond any doubt, Mr. 
Day was the greatest. 

DID MORE 


In his brief 244 years in office, he did more 
to improve the working conditions of the 
580,000 postal employees than all his 57 
predecessors combined. 

Moreover, he made it work in terms which 
even the most conservative Members of Con- 
gress can understand. During his time, pos- 
tal employee productivity increased faster 
than ever before. 

An early star in Mr. Day’s crown was his 
membership on the task force which drafted 
President Kennedy’s labor-management pro- 
gram for U.S. workers. The program is a 
milestone, whose full impact, though yet to 
be measured, ts certain to be enormous. 

But consider, in addition, these other 
things Mr. Day did to Improve working con- 
ditions and fringe benefits for postal em- 
ployees. 

He gave them the first real merit promo- 
tion system in the history of the postal sery- 
ice, 

Government-supplied tool kits for motor 
vehicle maintenance employees who previ- 
ously had to supply their own. (Originally, 
the cost of these kits was placed at $275. In 
volume, it has dropped to $145.) 

Government-supplied overcoats for mall 
handlers assigned to outside duty. 

A big increase In the number of mail han- 
dlers working as group leaders, at level 4, in- 
stead of the level 3 nonsupervisory grade. 

A drive-out allowance for city letter car- 
riers who must drive their own cars and mall 
sacks to the beginning points of their routes. 

New rules allowing postmasters to take Sat- 
urday off (previously not allowed) when aux- 
iliary help is available, plus special provision 
for auxiliary help on special occasions. 

Speeded up programs of modernization, in- 
cluding air conditioning and lighting, in 
older post offices. 

Grade promotions from level 4 to level 5 for 
1,700 so-called city carrier technicians who 
fill in on mail routes while regular carriers 
are off duty. Eventually, the number of car- 
rier technicians will reach 17,000. 

Greatly increased extra allowances for rural 
carriers assigned to heavy-duty routes, 

Saturday off, if auxiliary help is available, 
for rural carriers on heavy-duty routes. 

An open door policy allowing level 3 mail 
carriers to qualify for level 4 clerical and car- 
rier jobs by passing noncompetitive exams. 
Previously, their only route to these jobs was 
through competitive tests. 

Government-supplied uniforms for clerks 
assigned to window duty. 

Numerous additions to the list of items 
Government supplies as part of its uniform 
allowance for city carriers. 

Forward-looking new labor relations agree- 
ments negotiated with most of the Depart- 
ment’s unions at the national level-plus 
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additional thousands of agreements at the 
local level. 

New adverse actión and grievance appeals 
systems beyond any doubt are the best and 
fairest in Government. These systems are 
bona fide Government labor relations land- 
marks in themselves. 

That's the impressive record hung up by 
Mr. Day. 

Our new Mr, Gronouski follows In great 
footsteps. 


News Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr, Speaker, in recent 
weeks a new form of news management 
has been introduced by Washington. If 
permitted to go unchecked it could very 
well spell the beginning of the end of a 
free press in the United States. 

This new method is the establishment 
of a Government news wire service un- 
der the direction of the Department of 
Agriculture. This wire service will un- 
dertake to disseminate news across the 
Nation. The dangers inherent in this 
operation are well defined in an editor- 
ial which recently appeared in the Salem 
(Mass.) Evening News. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

FREEDOM ENDANGERED 


Free speech and freedom of the press are 
basic to the continuation of traditional 
American liberty. Let the independence of 
the press be threatened by open or devious 
means and we are in trouble—in danger of 
losing our precious personal freedom which 
is the envy of countless millions of enslaved 
peoples around this war-weary world. 

Government by decree, secret decisions 
and hidden pressure to force compliance 
with bureaucratic whims and to silence the 
“opposition,” are thwarted by an alert and 
unrestricted press—but they lie dormant 
nonetheless, ready to spring into action 
wherever and whenever the people fail to 
keep vigilant watch over their heritage of 
free speech, free enterprise, freedom of the 
press. 

The slightest encroachment upon American 
freedom should be the signal for immediate 
action. Events of the past half century bear 
graphic evidence of the truth of this neces- 
sity. Freedom has been lost in one conquered 
land after another—under the heel of Hitler, 
the cruelty of Stalin, the malignity of Castro, 
as truth was suppressed and the minds of 
the people deceived and deluded by a con- 
trolled press. 

It must not happen here—but wait. The 
Federal Government is moving in this direc- 
tion. It has inaugurated a wire news serv- 
ice in direct competition with established 
privately owned news agencies. The fact 
that this new enterprise, using a nationwide 
leased-wire teletype network, disseminates 
agricultural news should not be permitted to 
becloud the issue. 

Here is a Government operated bureau 
which competes with the existing PAM 
News Corp. and does so at great disadvantage 
to the latter. Taxpayers defray the cost of 
newsgathering and the information is sup- 
plied to customers free of charge. How can 
free enterprise survive under this form of 
subsidized competition? 
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The implied demand that such informa- 
tion be accorded “favorable” treatment by 
subscribers is seen in the hint that any 
found using the information in a manner 
not to the Federal sponsor’s liking will have 
the service canceled. 

Says the Department of Agriculture: “In 
fact, even aside from the news media the 
USDA does not expect that it will be neces- 
sary to cancel service to any individual sub- 
scribers.” 

That phrase, “even aside from the news 
media,” is meaningful in the extreme, News- 
papers better watch out or they may be shut 
off from Agriculture Department news: what 
else could it mean? 

This is a dangerous precedent-setting move 
on the part of those who would like to con- 
trol all the news from every Federal depart- 
ment, so that what eventually is promulgated 
is not “truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth” but propaganda, favorable to 
those in power. 

Opposition should be instant and over- 
whelming. 


Military Appropriations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “RANDOLPH, FULBRIGHT Eye Mili- 
tary Funds.” The article was written by 
Thomas F. Stafford. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RANDOLPH, FULBRIGHT EvE MILITARY FUNDS 
(By Thomas F. Stafford) 


WasmNnerToN.—For the past generation 
America has been preoccupied with power. 
Its maor energies have been dedicated to an 
enormously costly but eminently successful 
struggle against foreign aggression. 

While this global effort has been necessary, 
there has been a tendency among the Ameri- 
can people to lose sight of the character and 
quality of the society they had hoped to 
create as a result of their dedication to 
power. 

A group of Senators—among them JEN- 
NINGS RANDOLPH, of West Virginia, and J. 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, has begun 
to question whether we shouldn't pause and 
reassess our position. 

RANDOLPH wonders about our military 
policies. Aren't we, he asks, spending en- 
tirely too much on fabricating a superior 
military machine when we already have a 
nuclear stockpile capable of overkilling the 
population of the entire world? 

Today, he says, Russia and the United 
States alone have nuclear weapons with an 
explosive power of 60 billion tons of TNT— 
enough to put a 10-ton bomb at the head of 
every human being on earth, Yet, in spite 
of this capacity, the world continues to spend 
at the rate of $100 billion annually on mili- 
tary buildup. 

FULBRIGHT looks at our plans to put a man 
on the moon at a cost af $20 billion and 
observes that since expert opinion agrees 
the moon has no foreseeable value as a mili- 
tary base we are doing this more as a pres- 
tige gesture than for tangible benefits we 
might derive from the venture. 

He then gets to the nub of both his and 
RANDOLPH’s arguments in asking, Are there 
not other factors involved in our prestige 
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and self-esteem, such as our capacity to 
employ and educate, to house and transport 
our own people?” 

The human mind does not readily grasp 
the significance of expenditures in $100 bil- 
lion or $20 billion lots. When you take the 
latter and reduce it to more meaningful 
terms, you find that it amounts to the 
spending of $5.5 million a day. This, in fig- 
ures the West Virginian can comprehend, 
is a fourth of the cost of the most recent 
school building program in Kanawha County 
(largest ever attempted in West Virginia) 
and almost as much as we spend annually 
statewlde for mental health. 

“It is my conviction,” says RANDOLPH, 
“that the security of our country rests on 
economic and political, as well as on military 
competence. Unsurpassed military power in 
combination with areas of grave economic 
weakness is not a manifestation of sound 
security policy.” 

What he says is that we will do as much 
for national security by finding solutions 
for our unemployment and educational 
dilemmas as we will by storing more nuclear 
bombs in our military arsenal. 

The American economy of the 1960's is 
fueled by scientists, technicians, and highly 
skilled workers. The unskilled worker is 
rapidly becoming superfluous as a factor of 
production, and this untrained, poorly edu- 
cated person—of whom there are 50,000 in 
West Virginia and 4 million nationwide—is 
being committed to a life of agonizing 
idleness. 2 

Under such conditions, the prospects are 
bleak for the 42 percent of all American 
teenagers who fail to complete high school. 
There is no longer a western frontier for 
them. They find themselves imprisoned by 
a system that neither needs their energies 
nor wants to pay adequately for their 
reeducation. 

The Randolph-Fulbright group has no 
solution for this tragic problem. But they 
at least are beginning to look more closely 
at military spending, which amounts to 
about 50 percent of the Federal budget. If 
they have their way, Congress no longer will 
write a blank check for the generals and 
admirals. 


Sputnik and Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress a most important. article, 
“Sputnik and Fish,” by Columnist 
Charles Bartlett, as it appeared in the 
Boston Globe Monday. 

The American commercial fisherman 
has always prided himself on the most 
rugged type of individualism and enter- 
prise. His daily lot has always included 
disproportionate amounts of hard work, 
tough competition, scant rewards, and 
great personal hazards. He has faced 
these problems with little help from any- 
one. He has seldom asked for anything 
and seldom received it. And he has sel- 
dom been heard to complain. 

Now, however, because of a rapid ad- 
vance of technology, inflated costs, and 
a series of more unique circumstances, 
he finds his future and the future of the 
3 industry in this country in grave 
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The American fishing industry, which 
in the past few years has dropped from 
second to fifth ranking among the na- 
tions of the world, has reached a point 
where without some program of govern- 
mental assistance it may well cease to 
exist. 

The seriousness of the problem has 
been dramatized and aggravated in the 
past few years by the appearance, in 
force, of giant foreign fleets on fishing 
grounds that have traditionally been 
American. The most aggressive of these 
intruders in American waters has been 
the Soviet Union, whose oversized traw- 
lers and factory ships have undertaken 
a program of systematic exploitation of 
these valuable natural resources. 

Through sheer size and weight of num- 
bers they have come to dominate the off- 
shore Atlantic fisheries. The economic 
impact is already being felt in my dis- 
trict, but this is a problem of national 
scope and deserves the attention of every 
Member of Congress concerned with our 
economic survival. 

Several measures are before the Con- 
gress that are aimed at improving this 
situation. I urge every Member to read 
the following article by Mr. Bartlett, 
which is a concise but very good outline 
of the problem, and to support in every 
way possible the legislative program that 
would protect our fisheries and bolster 
our fleets: 

SPUTNIK AND FisH—Sovier POACHING Orr 
SHORE May Prop UNITED STATES INTO 
ACTION To SAVE A VITAL INDUSTRY 

(By Charles Bartlett) 

Waskincton.—The reaction to the Soviet 
fishing armadas off both coasts seems likely 
to stimulate this country’s concern with its 
fishing industry in somewhat the same way 
that sputnik brought attention to bear on 
the space effort. 

The intrusion of the fleets within the 3- 
mile territorial limits has prompted Con- 
gress to a move, with a support of the State 
Department, that would attach stiff penal- 
ties to such poaching. 

Concurrence on the inadequacy of the 
present prohibitions is broad enough to por- 
tend that the bill will be passed swiftly. 

This country will decide soon whether to 
follow the example of some 40 nations in- 
cluding Canada in extending the fishing re- 
strictions in its territorial waters from the 
traditional 3 to 12 miles. 

In either case the new law will serve to 
keep these visiting fleets a respectable dis- 
tance off-shore and lessen the immediate 
concern. 

But the new law will not, as ita sponsors 
concede, answer the basic threat to the 
American fishing industry that is implicit in 
these foreign fleets with their great mother 
ships, advanced trawling equipment, and 
coordinated efficiency. 

The clear implication of these fleets is a 
present in which the American fishing in- 
dustry is falling behind and a future in 
which it will be unable to compete at all. 

It is not merely a matter of Russia, al- 
though that country’s expansion of its fleet 
has been the most dramatic fact of the new 
era. 

Nations like Japan, Canada, Peru, and even 
Ghana have also been launching modern 
fishing vessels during a period of steady de- 
cline in new construction in the United 
States. 

Subsequently the fish catch has risen only 
slightly in the United States while it was 
doubling in the world as a whole, 

This country now relies with 
emphasis on imports for its fish supply. 
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Established processing plants are obliged 
to turn to foreign sources or face the short- 
ages which now afflict processors in tradi- 
tional centers like Gloucester and New Bed- 
Tord. 

The number of fishermen and fishing boats 
is decreasing and the industry as.a whole is 

a dwindling operation. 
= The essential cause of the decline is the 
inability of the industry to attract the capi- 
tal necessary to acquire modern boats and 
equipment, Fishing flourished in this coun- 
try as a rugged exercise of private Initiative 
but the cost of the new equipment is beyond 
the reach of the small entrepreneurs and un- 
appealing to the large corporate investors, 
Uncompetitive labor costs and the high in- 
surance charges on crew members have been 
factors in this lack of investment appeal. 

A major deterrent to new construction has 
been a law. on the books since 1792, which 
forbids the landing of fish In American ports 
from vessels that were not bullt In American 
shipyards, 

Since modern steel boats can be obtained 
abroad at savings as high as 50 percent, the 
fishermen confront a unique handicap. 

The U.S. costs of new construction $450,000 
for a modern trawler, $740,000 for a tuna 
clipper, and up to $8 million for a factory 
processing ship. There are awesome figures. 

The impact of the foreign fleets has spur- 
red a congressional move to correct the con- 
struction handicap. 

The Senate Commerce Committee is pre- 
paring to report a bill that would offer $10 
million a year in subsidies for new fishing 
vessels. Payments up to 55 percent of the 
cost of a boat would be made directly to the 
shipyard under the supervision of the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries. 

Another proposal, which has gained less 

momentum, would enable the government to 
build two modern stern-ramp trawlers at a 
probable cost of $7 million each. These ves- 
sels would be leased to established fishing 
companies with the purpose of proving their 
worth and inducing private investors to con- 
template similar construction. 

The case for these bills, and for a further 
proposal to grant $5 million a year to the 
States for fisheries research, rests upon a pro- 
position that the American fishing industry 
is worth saving at the price of Government 
subsidy. 

This is a knotty issue because the fisher- 
man's tradition of self-reliance is strong but 
his prospects have been severely limited by 
the, aggressive fishing policies of other gov- 
ernments. 


Textile Pact Held Danger to U.S. Jobs 
, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recently announced United States-Japan 
textile arrangement has caused great 
concern in this Nation because of its 
further threat to American textile work- 
ers. It appears to many of us to be un- 
conscionable that we should have foisted 
upon us a further increase in the quan- 
tity of foreign-made textiles at a time 
when our own people are so troubled 
about our past experience in this con- 
nection. 

In the Charlotte Observer, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1963, a news story filed by the 
Associated Press reported the reaction 
of the president of the Amalgamated 
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Clothing Workers Union of America 
(AFL-CIO) to the new arrangement. 
The apprehension expressed by Mr. 
Jacob S. Petofsky is well founded, in my 
opinion. This same degree of apprehen- 
sion is shared by many of us. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the news story as a part of the Appen- 
dix of the Record for today: 

TEXTILE Pact HELD DANGER TO U.S, Joss 


New YorK.—A union leader said Monday 
that a recent pact allowing increased Jap- 
anese cotton textile imports may mean more 
unemployment for U.S. clothing workers. 

Jacob S. Petofsky said the United States- 
Japanese agreement foreshadowed “further 
disruption and unemployment in the United 
States as low-wage countries drive for an 
increased share òf the U.S. apparel market.” 

Petofsky is general president of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers Union of America 
(AFL-CIO). - 

The pact allows Japan to export 3 percent 
more cotton textile products to the United 
States next year and 5 percent more in 1965. 
It was signed August 27 in Washington. 

“This increase permits substantial in- 
creases in categories already suffering from 
undue concentration of imports," said Petof- 
sky in a statement. 

The agreement on 1963 Japanese cotton 
sets imports at 287.5 million square yards, 
about the same as Japan’s 1962 quota. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in the minds of many, the de- 
parture for points west of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers left the borough bereft of any 
organization in which its citizens could 
take singular pride. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. 

Indeed, Brooklyn is a community 
which can boast of numerous cultural 
and educational organizations which 
would compare favorably with those in 
cities of similar size. One of the most 
distinguished of these is the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia, the borough’s own pro- 
fessional symphony orchestra, which this 
coming season celebrates its 10th anni- 
versary. 

The growth of the Philharmonia over 
the years has been amazing. From a 
handful of subscribers in its first year, 
each concert now draws near capacity 
houses of 2,200 at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. 

This rapid growth can be attributed 
to the leadership provided by the offi- 
cers and board members of the Phil- 
harmonia and to the excellence of its 
musical director, Siegfried Landau, and 
the outstanding artists who comprise this 
magnificent musical aggregation. 

From its very beginnings, those who 
directed the destinies of the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia recognized the need to 
bring symphonic music to our young peo- 
ple, boys and girls who could derive 
enormous cultural benefits from exposure 
to virtuoso presentations. 


September 11 


The Philharmonia gives a Saturday 
matinee Youth Concert series for chil- 
dren of elementary school age and con- 
duct an annual Youth Music Contest for 
brilliant young instrumentalists in the 
borough. Both programs are sponsored 
by the Women’s Committee of the Phil- 
harmonia. 

In 1962, New York City took cogni- 
zance of the Philharmonia's efforts in 
this area by awarding the organization 
a grant of $40,000 which enabled the 
orchestra to give a special series of nine 
free concerts, attended by more than 
20,000 junior high and high school 
students. F 

These presentations. were eminently 
successful, and again this year, the city 
has awarded the orchestra a like amount 
for a second series for young people. As 
was the case last year, the concert pro- 
gram will be arranged in cooperation 
with the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The Philharmonia serves the musical 
needs of the borough on other levels as 
well. For example, through the Brooklyn 
Philharmonia Choral Society, it encour- 
ages community participation in music- 
making, and through its Junior Patrons 
it brings the teenager into direct contact 
with the cultural life of the borough. 

The Philharmonia's 10th anniversary 
season. will be exciting in more ways than 
one. On December 2, the orchestra has 
been invited to appear in Philharmonic 
Hall at Lincoln Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts to give a concert for the benefit 
of the Lincoln Center Student Fund. 

In furnishing pleasure to tens of 
thousands of persons—young and old— 
the Philharmonia has made its mark in 
the cultural life of Brooklyn, and the 
support the community has given this 
great organization has been richly de- 
served. 

I would like to offer my personal 
tribute to Max L. Koeppel, president of 
the Brooklyn Philharmonia, and the oth- 
er officers of the symphony: David Teit- 
elbaum, chairman of the board; Ber- 
nard S. Barr, John C, Hilly, the Honor- 
able Leonard P. Moore and Rabbi Eugene 
J. Sack, all vice presidents; Morris 
Kirsch, treasurer and Dr. Henry H. Mou- 
radian, secretary; Siegfried Landau, a 
musician of great stature who conducts 
the Philharmonia and the many devoted 
citizens of Brooklyn whose interest and 
support have made “an orchestra grow 
in Brooklyn.” 

As the Brooklyn Philharmonia marks 
its 10th anniversary year, I am confident 
that the orchestra will continue to en- 
hance its already notable reputation in 


. the years ahead. 


Robert E. Jones, of Alabama, Praised 
‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11,1963 
Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 


Speaker, our colleague, the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. JONES] 


1963 


has been singularly honored by the Na- 
tional Association of Counties. 

The association, at its 28th annual 
conference in Denver, adopted a resolu- 
tion commending our friend. Since this 
is one of the very few times the organi- 
zation has singled out an individual 
Member of Congress for commendation, 
the honor to the distinguished gentle- 
man represents high, but deserved, 
praise. 

Those of us who know Bon Jones and 
his service, however, are not surprised, 
and I am sure we share with the Na- 
tion's county officials their appreciation 
of his splendid service. 

The resolution follows: 

The National Association of Counties com- 
mends the House of Representatives, Gov- 
ernment Operations Subcommittee on Natu- 
ral Resources and Power, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable RoserT E, JONES, 
Ja., of Alabama, for their continuing and 
effective leadership in studying and apprais- 
ing the national water pollution control pro- 
gram. 


Remarks of Robert Moses at the Opening 
of the First Golf Course at Marine 
Park, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent previously granted, I insert in 
the Recor the remarks of Mr. Robert 
Moses at the opening of the first golf 
course at beautiful Marine Park in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. In our time, this man, 
Robert Moses, has contributed more 
than any other individual to the build- 
ing of the city of New York. His vision 
and tenacity have achieved modern mir- 
acles ranging from the development of 
New York’s tremendous traffic arteries 
above and below the land and water to 
the transformation of swamps and ref- 
use heaps into spacious parks and game 
refuges. We certainly owe him a debt 
of gratitude for these accomplishments. 

His remarks follow: 

REMARES OF ROBERT MOSES AT THE OPENING 
OF THE FIRST GOLF COURSE aT MARINE PARK, 
BROOKLYN, AUGUST 27, 1963 
Marine Park will bo the largest single park 

in the city—bigger than Pelham Bay. 

Much of my 27 years as city park commis- 
sioner went into the establishment of the 
Jamaica Bay and Rockaway park system 
which is now more than half completed. 
The concept was simple enough. It was 
certainly comprehensive, in the sense that 
this overworked word is used in planning 
patter. It encompassed two toll bridges, 
Clearance of a seaside slum back of the 
Rockaway boardwalk, rebuilding the board- 
walk, elevation of the railroad through the 
Rockaway Peninsula, purchase of the Long 
Island Railroad trestle and tracks and their 
conversion to rapid transit, transfer of thou- 
Sands of acres of islands and water in 
Jamaica Bay to the park department as a 
gigantic game refuge unequaled within the 
boundaries of any big city in the world, fll- 
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ing meadowland north of the bay with sani- 
tation material not otherwise disposable, 
pumping in sand, manufacturing synthetic 
topsoil for landscaping, the reclamation of 
Norton’s Basin, and other objectives. All 
this took su and money, public and 
private, State and local, from many sources. 
It was not done by magic or rhetoric. It 
represented sustained, undeviating effort 
over a long period. 

The story that Jamaica Bay, its shores, 
islands and waters, including the Atlantic 
littoral, have been neglected is the invention 
of invincible ignorance. In any other com- 
munity what has been done here and is well 
underway should be a source of immense 
civic pride and advertised far and wide as 
an ex achievement in conserva- 
tion and recreation, something to be envied 
and imitated. 

The indisputable record, which will be ac- 
cepted when time gives its verdict, is that 
those who were responsible in the last 30 
years for saving Jamaica Bay and its shores 
and for reclaiming Rockaway, met their ob- 
ligations, to the extent that they could get 
support, were ahead of most of their con- 
temporaries and are more deserving of public 
recognition than the Johnny-Come-Latelies 
who were never visible when the going was 
tough, but know just how it ought to have 
been done. 

I may add that the story of progress in 
preserving ocean and bay parks is almost 
identical on the Staten Island South Shore 
and at Coney, Brighton, and Manhattan 
Beaches. 

I found out long ago that only time 
wounds the sour critics with their sharp 
tongues and acid stomachs. They screamed 
for saving the Jamaica Bay islands and 
marshes from industrial and port develop- 
ment and for inviting and protecting wild 
birdlife instead, but when the battle was 
won they shouted that this game refuge 
was no good for active recreation. 

Some time ago my friend Herbert Bayard 
Swope was asked by an eager beaver, “What 
is the formula for success?“ Herb replied 
thoughtfully, “I don’t know the rule for 
success but I know the sure recipe for fail- 
ure—try to please everybody.” 

Only in New York do we hide and apolo- 
gize for our achievements and fall constantly 
to remind the rising generation that ours 
is indeed no mean city. I urge that this 
entire Jamaica Bay and Rockaway program 
to which the city has long been committed, 
involving lands already publicly owned, in- 
cluding the total elimination of pollution 
of the bay by raw or half-treated sewage, 
be carried out without delay, diversion, or 
controversy. No doubt further extensions 
and improvements are desirable, but let us 
finish what we have so ambitiously begun. 
It will take all the resources we can muster. 

People speak of Jones Beach and Western 
Fire Island as if such parks were built in 
a day. We began Jones Beach in 1926 and 
Western Fire Island in 1924. Jones Beach 
is not finished yet, and Western Fire Island 
will come into its own when access by bridge 
opens next June, some 39 years later. No 
wonder the critics ask if we are talking 
about time or eternity. 

Anyway, this Marine Park golf course is 
a start, a big start. I congratulate my suc- 
cessor, Newbold Morris, and the many others, 
including, of course, Mayor Wagner, who 
have aided in bringing this about. 

In 1964 and 1965 we shall show the world 
visiting us at the World’s Fair our Atlantic 
seaboard, which many of them have never 
seen, not to confirm their prejudices about 
New York, but to demonstrate what alert 
and dedicated officials have done to recon- 
cile conservation and recreation and to prove 
that you need not go west to find the Amer- 
ican frontier. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of trial and tribulations we find it 
comforting to know that those of us 
whose parents were immigrants from 
across the sea have a profound respect 
for this Nation, its institutions, its peo- 
ples, and above all, its opportunities. 

I was impressed by an editorial in the 
Italian Tribune, La Tribuna Italiana 
published in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Its publisher, Del J. Rogers, has long 
been a leader in Italo-American groups 
and has always displayed a common- 
Sense approach to the many problems 
that must arise in a nation made up of 
all the peoples of the earth. 

There are agitators among the Italo- 
Americans, the same as among other 
groups, who would tear down the steady 
growth of the children of the immigrants 
of Italian origin by agitating for action 
not in keeping with the historical judg- 
ment of these peoples as a whole. 

Without distracting from the cause 
and the case of the American Negro, Del 
Rogers speaks out forthright for a con- 
tinuation of the sane, sober, although at 
times, exasperating program for the 
complete and final assimilation of all 
our races and creeds into the promise 
that is America. 

I commend Del Rogers who with his 
knowledge of past and eyen present in- 
justices at the hands of a few misguided 
persons and groups in America, can still 
recognize the inherent opportunities in 
this system of ours, unmatched and en- 
vied in most of the civilized world. 

He puts his finger on the great differ- 
ences between the problems of the Negro 
as against the children of all white im- 
igrants. 

First. The whites had no slavery 
background. 

Second. The discriminations were re- 
stricted to peoples, not whole States and 
regions. i 

Third. The color of his skin was not 
a barrier to admittance to places of pub- 
lic accommodation, 


The editorial as it appeared this Au- 
gust 1963 follows: 
SHOULD ITALIAN-AMERICANS DEMONSTRATE? 


Today all over America, the colored man is 
struggling hard for full recognition and 
rights. A movement started to liberate the 
colored man in the South has echoed and 
bounced in all of our major Northern cities. 
And in many cases, with violence and death 
to the innocent * * * and costly police pay- 
rolls to the taxpayers. 

But the effect is rewarding to the colored 
people. After all, what have they got to lose? 
Certainly their gains and recognition have 
already counterbalanced the many arrests. 

Not too many years ago, the Italian immi- 


He, too, was denied social and 
civil rights. He, too, was abused by the po- 
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litical wardhealers and bosses of those hal- 
cyon days, 

In some eastern schools, children of the 
immigrants didn’t even dare eat their lunch- 
es in the school cafeteria, the very cafeteria 
for which their parents of these discrimi- 
nated youngsters toiled to pay the taxes to 
keep these “democratic” institutions alive. 


WE HOPE THIS ISN’T TRUE TODAY IN ANY 
LOCALITY 


But the Italian rose to his full stature of 
citizenship by earning this right. True, he 
didn't have the slave disadvantage of his 
colored brother. Neither did he have the 
stringent barriers of the Southern traditions 
around his neck. 

Today, there is still a definite iota of anti- 
Italian feeling in some quarters, There is 
still a definite degree of passing over a quali- 
fied person’s head to pass a promotion to a 
more socially desired individual. But it does 
not exist in such quantity as to merit head- 
lines. 

The Italian in America has made and 
earned his reputation as a good citizen. Edu- 

_ cation has been a great factor in this battle. 
Italians have been prone to stay within the 
letter of the law. The insignificant minority 
that cast a cloud on the Italo-American was 
aided and abetted in this guise by yellow 
journalists of yesteryear. And definitely, the 
“Untouchables” of the current TV series only 
helped to revive an era that even we Italians 
would like to forget. 

The Italian-American will go forward in 
this country, because the Americans who 
tried to judge him by the unpleasant be- 
havior of the small minority has come to 
know the Italian for his true, better, and 
lasting qualities. 

This assimilation has been on a tremen- 
dous increase since the end of World War II, 
and additional stimulation came from the 
thousands of GI's who served General Clark's 
5th Army and came to really know the kind- 
ness and congeniality that is characteristic 
of the Italian people. 

No, the Italian-American will not demon- 
strate for his rightful place in the American 
sun. This generation of Italo-Amaricans will 
go on to continue the struggle through per- 
formance, consistency, determination, and 
by the law-respecting conduct of their fath- 
ers and grandfathers. 

The Italian-American has come a long way 
since that bleak day in the early twenties 
when Sacco and Venzetti were put to death 
because of their nationality, their foreign 
accents, and their natural “greenhornedness” 
appearances. 


Tribute to a Fine American Sailor: Vice 
Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr. 


‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker. 
Today I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to pay tribute to a great Ameri- 
can Vice Adm. William F. Raborn, Jr. 
who retired August 31 from the US. 
Navy. I should also like to include in 
my tribute a heartfelt “well done” and 
a “thank you” not only from the people 
of the Sixth Congressional District of 
Oklahoma, but from all the American 
people. 

Although I am fully aware that Ad- 


miral Raborn has his official residence 
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in the great State of Texas, I am sure 
my colleagues from that State will not 
mind my tribute to this fine sailor when 
I remind them that it was in the Sixth 
Congressional District that Admiral Ra- 
born attended grade and high school, 
and it was an Oklahoma Senator, Elmer 
Thomas, who appointed him to the U.S. 
Naval Academy 39 years ago, an ap- 
pointment which launched him on his 
great naval career. From Ryan and 
Marlow, Okla., came Adm. William F. 
Raborn, Jr., who after leaving Okla- 
homa gave 39 distinguished years to his 
country and to the U.S. Navy. We Ok- 
lahomans, like all Americans, have rea- 
son to be proud of him, a boy from the 
land who went down to the sea. 

The facts attest to his brilliant and 
distinguished career as a first-class 
sailor, officer, aviator, commander, ad- 
ministrator and leader. He was all of 
these as he built respect for his personal 
qualities and professional abilities, not 
only among the thousands of men he has 
commanded, but among his colleagues 
and his superior officers. 

In the 39 years of serving his country, 
often at great danger to himself, he has 
shown that kind of heroism and personal 
integrity that this country has produced 
in abundance. 

Admiral Raborn has taken a personal 
part in a great human drama. I speak 
of the evolution of the U.S. Navy. The 
role of the Navy was the same 40 years 
ago, nay 140 years ago, as it is today: 
To maintain the freedom of the seas and 
the protection of the American home- 
land. Over the years freedom of the 
seas has become synonymous with the 
freedom of the free world. 

But when Ensign Raborn first went to 
sea the old coal burners still protected 
America. Today that same Navy, still 
magnificantly doing its task, has nuclear 
ships above and below the surface, 
guided missiles and the most modern 
aircraft. That the Navy has kept pace 
with the best in modern technology is 
a further tribute to the imagination of 
men like Admiral Raborn. 

Ensign William F. Raborn, Jr., was 
graduated from the U.S. Naval Academy 
on June 7, 1928. Thirty-two years later, 
in 1960, he was promoted to his present 
rank of vice admiral. In those inter- 
vening years lies a great American story 
of dedication, integrity, service, and 
patriotic fidelity. 

In his naval career, Admiral Raborn 
has served at sea in many types of ves- 
sels, most notably battleships, destroy- 
ers, and carriers. As an integral part of 
the development of the air arm of the 
U.S. Navy, Admiral Raborn flew from 
carriers in their early years of develop- 
ment, later served as an executive offi- 
cer—U.S.S. Hancock—and later as com- 
manding officer—U.S.S. Bennington, 
CVA-2. He has instructed fliers; 
served as Chief of Staff of Task Force 
38; commanded Carrier Division 2; 
served with the U.S. Navy Bureau of 
Ordinance; served at the Naval War 
College. Admiral Raborn also served in 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations 
as Assistant Director of Guided Missiles; 
served on the staff of the Commander in 
Chief, U.S. Atlantic Fleet; and crowned 
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his career as Deputy Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, Development. 

Both in time of war as in time of 
peace, he has distinguished himself. 
For example, he has earned: the Com- 
mendation Ribbon—for work with the 
U.S. Pacific Fleet; the Navy Unit Cita- 
tion; the Bronze Star—for operations 
against the Japanese in 194445; the Sil- 
ver Star Medal—for service in the Pacific 
in 1945; a Gold Star—in lieu of a second 
Bronze Star; a second Commendation 
Ribbon; a Distinguished Service Medal; 
the American Defense Medal; Asiatic- 
Pacific Campaign—with one silver and 
one bronze star; National Defense; 
Korean Service; World War Two Victory 
Medal; United Nations Service; Philip- 
pine Defense Ribbon. 

So today it is with great pride that I 
say on behalf. of the people of my dis- 
trict to Admiral Raborn: Thank you, and 
well done. May you and Mrs. Raborn 
enjoy your years of retirement, which 
you both so richly deserve. 


The Story of Czechoslovakia by 
Peter Zenkl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an inter- 
esting article written by Mr. Peter Zenkl 
that has recently appeared in various 
newspapers, including the Slovensky 
Sokol, published in Perth Amboy, NJ. 
The article is entitled “Some Sidelights 
of the Story of Czechoslovakia,” a story 
Mr. Zenkl is well qualified to write as he 
is a distinguished statesman of Masaryk’s 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Zenkl is a former lord mayor of 
Prague and Vice Premier of Czechoslo- 
vakia. After persecution by both the 
Nazi and Communist regimes, Mr. Zenkl 
now lives in the United States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOME SIDELIGHTS OF THE STORY OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
(By Peter Zenkl) 

Whoever wants to judge postwar develop- 
ments in Czechoslovakia and the attitude 
and behavior of her inhabitants before and 
after the Communist takeover must first 
consider the situation which prevailed in 
that country prior to 1939. 

At a time when democratic parliamentary 
regimes in neighboring Germany, Austria, 
Poland, and Hungary had been destroyed and 
replaced with Facist and Nazi totalitarian 
dictatorships, Czechoslovakia was ruled by 
two outstanding scholars as democratic Pres- 
idents of the Republic and was continuing 
successfully to maintain a model parlis- 
mentary government. If the Western Pow- 
ers, especially France and Great Britain, had 
not sold Czechoslovakia down the river in 
the summer and fall of 1938 and forced her 
to sign the shameful Munich agreement, 
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Czechoslovakia would never have given up 
her democratic institutions of her own free 
will. 

In the Munich agreement Czechoslovakia 
was promised that the so-called second re- 
public would be guaranteed its frontiers, but 
when Hitler decided to destroy the republic, 
to incorporate the rest of the Czech lands 
into the Reich and make Slovakia a puppet 
state, the guarantee was conveniently for- 
gotten by both France and Britain. Six years 
of Nazi enslavement and terror had to be 
endured by the Czechs and to some extent 
by the Slovaks, 

During the Slovak uprising against the 
Nazis in the summer and fall of 1944, assist- 
ance given by the Western Allies was negli- 
gible because the Soviet Union did not want 
Slovakia to be liberated by her own efforts 
with the help of the West; the United States 
and Britain respected Soviet wishes. 

Early in May of 1945, there followed the 
uprising of the citizens of Prague who des- 
perately called for the help of the American 
Army, which had liberated a part of Bohemia 
in the West. Again this call was ignored 
because Americans respected the wishes of 
the great ally, so as not to anger the Soviets. 
Prague citizens were killed in action, and 
finally the Soviets entered the city as its 
“Hberators.” 

In November of 1945, the American troops 
pulled out of Bohemia, the territory they 
had liberated, in the true sense of the word. 
The Soviet soldiers also withdrew from 
Czechoslovakia, but by then the Czech and 
Slovak Communists had succeeded in secur- 
ing key positions in the army and a predomi- 
nant influence in the new police force. More- 
over, Americans would never have dreamed 
of again crossing the Czechoslovak border 
from West Germany or Austria, but the So- 
viets remained deployed on the Czechoslovak 
border in Poland, East Germany, Hungary, 
and Austria, and there were frequent troop 
movements over the territory of Ozechoslo- 
vakia, Thus the threat of Soviet interven- 
tion was constantly hanging over the coun- 
try. Considering these circumstances it 
comes as no surprise that the Communists 
finally succeeded in taking over the country 
completely. 

As free elections, scheduled for the spring 
of 1948, would undoubtedly have resulted in 
a considerable decrease of votes cast for the 
Communist Party, President Benes was 
aware that the Communists might try to 
prevent such a development by staging a 
coup. He therefore asked U.S. Ambassador 
Lawrence Steinhardt in the fall of 1947 
what his country's attitude would be in such 
a case and was told that American sym- 
Pathies would, of course, be on the side of 
the Benes government but that an attempt 
at a coup would have to be considered an 
internal and domestic matter. 

President Benes was thus forewarned, and, 
when a few months later his apprehension 
came true, he knew that he could not count 
On Western assistance. The coup, therefore, 
Proved successful; whatever Benes’ national 
front government had been able to save 
and preserve of the democratic institutions 
Was again drowned in a sea of totalitarian- 
ism, this time of the Communist brand. 

Between 1948 and 1953 resistance against 
the Communist regime was widespread. 
Some 60,000 citizens showed it by escaping 
from the country; many immediately or- 
ganized in the free world the fight for the 
liberation of their enslaved country. Within 
Czechoslovakia countless resistance groups 
Sprang up and carried out acts of sabotage. 
They met, of course, with the furor of Com- 
munist persecution: many were killed out- 
Tight by the Communist police; thousands 
Were tried, sentenced and executed, or in- 
carcerated in concentration camps; hundreds 
Of thousands were placed in forced labor 
camps, y in the notorious Jachymov 
Uranium mines. 
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On June 1, 1953, the citizens of Pilsen, Os- 
trava, Handlova and other industrial cen- 
ters of Czechoslovakia rose against the ty- 
rants and thus made the first attempt at a 
revolt against a Communist regime since 
the famous uprising of the Soviet sailors 
at Kronstadt. They wanted to rid them- 
selves of their self-imposed rulers who had 
not only turned their democratic republic 
into a cruel police state, but had also suc- 
ceeded in destroying its prosperous economy. 
In Pilsen, local police, militia, and army 
units were not prepared to fight the rebels, 
and some of them, particularly groups in 
the armed forces, joined the uprising. The 
masses stormed the town hall, ejected all 
symbols of the rated Communist regime, 
hoisted American flags, hailed General Eisen- 
hower as their liberator and President Ma- 
saryk and Benes as their beloved leaders. 

Finally Soviet-trained special police for- 
mations were called in from Prague. By 
their overwhelming power they were able to 
suppress the revolt. A few days later, work- 
ers in the East Berlin and other places in 
East Germany revolted on a larger scale. 
Under the impact of these developments in 
the two most industrialized enslaved terri- 
tories, and because of general unrest in the 
entire area of its European empire, Moscow 
had to liberalize its regime somewhat and 
to introduce what is known as the New 
Course.“ 


Goldwater and TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, Senator Barry GOLDWATER was 
recently quoted in a national magazine 
as saying “we ought to sell TVA.” 

Even the private power people are 
quick to admit that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority operates one of the most ef- 
ficient electrical systems in the world. In 
addition, the Authority has been able to 
control the waters of the Tennessee River 
and thus avoid costly floods. In the area 
of recreation they have brought to the 
people of the immediate area clean and 
wholesome recreation on the lakes and 
in other properties under its control. 
The TVA is paying its own way and is 
contributing to counties and in the State 
large sums in taxes. A great number of 
municipalities are likewise profiting. It 
has brought cheap power to a wide area 
and has proved an effective yardstick to 
users around its boundary. 

When the Congress decided not to ap- 
propriate additional funds from tax 
sources to meet the expanding electrical 
demands, TVA came up with a self-fi- 
nancing bill. Today the Authority goes 
into the private money markets of the 
country and borrows money against a 
$750 million authorization to be used to 
supplement the waterpower with steam. 
The property valued at upward of $2 
billion stands as security and the 
purchasers of electricity within the walls 
established by the act are paying off the 
bonds, and of course the entire property 
is now owned and will continue to be 
owned by all of the people in the 50 States 
of this Union. Recently, the Memphis 
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Commercial Appeal, a great and con- 
servative newspaper and outstanding 
in its influence in the Midsouth, carried 
a very informative and provocative edi- 
torial on the subject of “GOLDWATER and 
TVA.” That my colleagues may have the 
opportunity to appreciate this editorial, 
Iam including it as a part of my remarks. 
It follows: 


GOLDWATER AND TVA 


Banxx GOLDWATER, the Republican Senator 
from Arizona, whom many a conservative in 
both parties hopes to see nominated for the 
Presidency, is quoted in a national magazine 
as saying we ought to sell TVA.“ 

When the Commercial Appeal asked for 
verification of this quotation we were given 
a more cautious wording. It is: “The idea of 
selling the Tennessee Valley Authority should 
be explored. Such a thing might be the 
greatest thing that ever happened to the 
State of Tennessee. The taxes derived from 
private ownership of TVA facilities might 
trigger a real boom in the area.” 

Our suggestion is that Senator GOLDWATER 
make that exploration himself—and incorpo- 
rate a survey of the Federal-power-dam com- 
plexes so important to his native West. 

Someone should have told him before now 
that people who know will laugh at his tax 
ideas. The States and counties are already 
collecting more taxes from TVA and its dis- 
tributors than they ever did under investor 
ownership of the business in electricity. 

Increased tax collections would largely go 
to Washington, and then only if new owners 
of the electricity business raised prices to 
collect those taxes from homeowners and 
businessmen. 

Even the much-discussed REA rural lines 
are putting taxes into county treasuries on 
a kind of business that was absent in the 
old days. 

It is impossible to repeal the TVA dams, 
But what could be repealed is the TVA meth- 
od of getting low prices all the way out 
the Une to the household meter. Forcing 
TVA to wholesale to private companies in- 
stead of city governments and rural co- 
operatives could do that. 

Aside from the financing, this is 
into politics. The GOLDWATER appeal has 
been high in the South, the very region 
where TVA is best known and most admired. 
To attack TVA is to join the forces which 
are continuously assailing public ownership 
of power, which puts Senator GOLDWATER 
on the other side from millions of rural 
people in many States who never knew mod- 
ern living until REA allowed them to con- 
nect with powerlines. 

Another strong GOLDWATER area is in the 
West, where power from Government- 
financed dams has been a big election plank 
even longer than in the TVA region. 

We say Senator Go.pwatrr should explore 
the TVA idea immediately and announce 
what he finds, on the assumption that he 
would like to be President. 

But then there is another possibility, for 
those with mischievous minds. Perhaps the 
man from Arizona has found he would rather 
be Senator and this TVA attitude is a way 
of turning back from the nomination. 


Experts for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorials are from the Westport 
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Town Crier and the Hartford Times, in 
that order. Both papers express edi- 
torial concern over the problem which 
I have sought to meet by introducing 
ELR. 6866, a bill to provide Congress with 
scientific advisory staffs. Both papers, 
among the most respected journals in 
Connecticut, endorse my proposal, I am 
happy to say. I offer them for the REC- 
orp so that all Members may have an 
opportunity to read them: 
{From the Westport Town Crier] 
EXPERTS FOR CONGRESS 


Anyone who has been Inclined to throw up 
his hands in despair at the scientific com- 
plexities that confront him in every day's 
newspaper will approve of a bill recently 
introduced in the House of Representatives 
by Fairfield County's Congressman AB SIBAL. 

Apparently, Congressmen are likewise sub- 
ject to confusion. In their 7 3 oe 

1; rtant—because they ve 
setae Si of decisions, that may have 
a vital effect on the national welfare or, at 
the very least, involve billions of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money, on subjects with high- 

un 


ly technical ds. 

One could hardly expect his legislators, 
regardless of their general excellence, to 
be educated in advanced science. How, for 
instance, can a Congressman or Senator 
even approach intelligent judgments about 
such complex matters as missile appropria- 
tions, moon races, or even food and drug 
regulations? It's just too much to expect. 
And Smear is honest enough to admit it. 

He proposes the establishment of a per- 
manent scientific staff in both the House and 
the Senate, headed by three sci®ntists rep- 
resenting the fields of physics, chemistry, 
and biology. 

One of these three would function as di- 
rector and receive compensation at the rate 
of $21,500 per year; his two associates would 
be paid $20,000 a year. They would serve 
for 3-year terms; no appointee could be 
over 55 years of age, and any given term 
would terminate at this age. 

These experts who would be free to hire 
specialists on a per diem basis, would be 
available to answer onal inquiries 
on any scientific subject relating to pending 
legislation or upcoming problems. Congress- 
man Sreau’s idea is to give himself and his 
colleagues a nonpolitical and disinterested 

source of information with which 
they could supplement their own knowl- 
edge in specialized fields. 

Someone once pointed out that “Knowl- 
edge is power.” We suppose it is—but we 
know that power without knowledge, in the 
hands of Congressmen or otherwise, can be 
exceedingly dangerous. It is to be hoped 
that Congressman Srsau’s bill gets prompt 
attention, 


{From the Hartford Times] 
SCIENTIFIC COUNSEL Soucntr sy SIBAL 

Whenever a problem or program involves 
scientific evaluation nearly everyone is com- 
pletely baffled by the variety of conflicting 
claims that are made about it. And this in- 
cludes our lawmakers. a 

Therefor, Congressman ABNER SAL, who 
represents Connecticut's Fourth District, has 
taken steps to fill what has been called “a 
serious gap in the legislative process.” 
È The Congressman from Norwalk is sponsor- 
ing a bill that would set up a permanent 
scientific staff in both the Senate and House, 
headed by three scientists representing 
chemistry, physics, and biology. 

SaL says the lawmakers 
then could ask for advice in all fields, whether 
they dealt with atomic energy, cancer re- 
search, space, insects, plant viruses, uses of 
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coal or anything else that called for techni- 
cal knowledge. 

As things stand today Senators and Con- 
gressmen must pass judgment in situations 
and upon subjects dealing with matters that 
lie not only outside their training and ex- 
perience but also beyond their comprehen- 
sion. 

Now it is impossible for legislators to intel- 
ligently question proposals sent to them from 
the administration and governmental agen- 
cles such as, for example, the moon race, for 
which billions of dollars are sought. Basic 
information is often lacking. 

Scientific publications pour from the Na- 
tion’s (and the world’s) presses in huge 
volume every month. Even with the best 
intentions and the most conscientious effort 
no representative could hope to cope with 
this floodtide of information. 

Thus there is merit in Representative 
Srpau's proposal to give Congress better tools 
to help it fashion legislation with greater 
understanding than it is possible to do 
today. 

The bill is reported to have attracted a 
sufficient amount of favorable attention to 
warrant a hearing which is expected to be 
held soon. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS P. GILL 


or HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. GILL. Mr. Speaker, in many dis- 
cussions about congressional action on 
foreign aid, questions have been raised 
about the wisdom of continuing aid to 
areas such as Vietnam. I am sure that 
all of us are repelled by the civil and 


religious repressions being practiced in 


that country today. Many of us are also 
uncertain that continued support of the 
Diem regime can do more than destroy 
much of our country’s credibility in 
Asia. At the same time we are all aware 
of the practical dangers of striking a 
moral pose which could result in the 
collapse of southeast Asia to the Com- 
munists. 

Foreign policy should not be created 
by AID; but the AID program can cer- 
tainly implement that policy once it is 
established. We can certainly hope and 
expect that the administration and the 
State Department will evolve a decent 
solution to the intolerable domestic sit- 
uation in South Vietnam. Any such 
solution should make it clear to the 
world and to Asia that the moral 
strength and economic might of this Na- 
tion is on the side of religious tolerance, 
political freedom and the growth of 
democratic self-determination in the 
nations of the world. : 

In a recent ABC radio and television 
program, Foreign Aid Administrator 
David E. Bell discussed the question of 
not only Vietnam but also other areas of 
the world where problems over foreign 
aid have risen, 

I take this opportunity to include the 
1 of the interview on Septem- 

8; 
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“ISSUES AND ANSWERS,” SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 
8, 1963; Guzst, Davm E. BELL, U.S. AID 
ADMINISTRATOR; INTERVIEWED BY JOHN 
SCALI, -ABO STATE DEPARTMENT CORRE- 
SPONDENT, AND Epwarp P. MORGAN, ABC 

* COMMENTATOR 


ANNOUNCER. U.S. Foreign Aid Administra- 
tor, David Bell, here are the issues: 

Should the United States cut off all aid of 
Vietnam? 

Is there a rebellion against foreign aid in 
the United States? 

Is U.S. money strengthening our enemies 
in Communist countries? 

You have heard the issues. Now for the 
answers from the head of the U.S. foreign 
aid program, David E, Bell. Here to inter- 
view Mr. Bell is ABC Commentator Edward 
P. Morgan, and with the first question, ABC 
State Department correspondent, John 
Scali. 

Mr. Scant. Mr. Bell, welcome to Issues and 
Answers.” 

The biggest issue confronting you, surely, 
is whether Congress, after appropriating 
billions for foreign aid during the past 15 
years, this year intends to deal an especially 
heavy cut to the program. 

Mr. Bell, what fs the outlook for foreign 
aid? Does the billion dollars that has al- 
ready been cut or trimmed from the foreign 
aid program as it was initially presented by 
the President mean that there is deep dis- 
iNusionment around the country about the 
results of foreign aid over so many years? 

Mr. BELL. I don’t believe that is so, Mr. 
Scali. I think that the feeling around the 
country is essentially as it has been since the 
end of World War I; namely, that a solid, 
constructive program of economic and mili- 
tary assistance to countries around the 
world who are striving to defend themselves 
against Communist aggression in one form 
or another, that such a p is impor- 
tant to the security of the United States and 
consequently should be continued. 

You will recall earlier this year there was 
& Gallup poll result which actually indicated 
that more people favor foreign aid than have 
in some past years. I am advised that there 
is a special poll of businessmen coming out 
next week which will show a very high sup- 
port for the foreign aid program among 
that group. I think the action of the Con- 
gress is a very serious significant action. If 
the action of the House were to be sustained 
in the Senate, I think that there would be 
a severe reduction in the actions the United 
States could take around the world to 
achieye freedom and peace through these 
means. 

The responsibility of the Congress of 
course is clear. They swear the same oath 
that the President does, to uphold and de- 
fend the security of the United States. They 
have to make up their own minds on these 
matters, and I don't know what they are go- 
ing to do. 

Mr. Morcan. In terms of the Why“ of 
their action, Mr. Bell, a correspondent cov- 
ering Washington, gets the impression that 
the foes of aid, rightly or wrongly, feel that 
one of the reasons they should be against it 
is that we don't have any control over cer- 
tain important aspects in various countries. 
In Vietnam there is a question. South 
Korea is another point, and so is Pakistan. 

My question is this: Assuming the Govern- 
ment's argument that we are not trying to 
push policy down the throats of aid recipl- 
ents, what happens when their policies de- 
feat the purposes of our aid? Where are 
we then? 

Mr. BELL. This is a very important ques- 
tion, and one we face in operating—the Pres- 
ident faces in operating the foreign aid pro- 
gram quite frequently. The issue is just 
as you described it. If a government that we 
are trying to help is embarked on policies 
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which are self-defeating, which will prevent 
the development of economic strength or 
military strength against our common ene- 
mies, what do we do? Now our range of 
freedom of action of course is quite limited. 
We are not in the business of conducting 
military coups or trying to establish leaders 
in those other countries that we pick. It is 
for the people of those countries to decide 
thelr own leadership. 

But there is a real question, if their poli- 
cies are not such as to achieve the results 
that we are interested in supporting, does it 
make sense for use to continue an aid pro- 
gram? 

Mr. Monrcan. Well, let's pinpoint an ex- 
ample. The President himself has said that 
the policies of the Government of Vietnam 
are not those that will help win the war 
against the Communist guerrillas. Is it logi- 
cal, as a lot of people, including Senator 
CuurcH, of Idaho, have concluded, is It logi- 
cal to conclude that therefore we should cut 
off or drastically limit our aid to Vietnam? 

Mr. Bett. Well it is quite clear that this is 
an illustration of the policy issue you have 
just described. In Vietnam there is a serious 
question which the Members of Congress in 
particular are asking right now: Are the 
Policies of that Government such that they 
can be effective in achieving a strong, inde- 
pendent Vietnam, able to defeat the Viet- 
cong, the Communist guerrillas? 

Senator CHURCH has raised doubts about 
this and so have other Senators. We are 
hoping, as the President Indicated a week 
ago, we are hoping very much that there 
will be changes in the policies of the Viet- 
namese Government. It ls a very tense, un- 
certain situation. Ambassador Lodge is in 
charge for the United States on the spot. 
He obviously is the principal man on whom 
We must rely for judgment and guidance 
in these difficult circumstances, but the at- 
titude of the Congress certainly must be 
ae into account In a situation of this 

d. 

Mr. Scant. Well Mr. Bell, if those changes 
do not occur, what do we do? Right now 
the prospect is that President Diem and Mr. 
Nhu and the present group will continue in 
power and they don't seem to be broadening 
the government and making the personnel 
changes that we think are necessary to win 
this war. 

Mr. BELL. I think that all I can properly 
Say today is that we hope very much that 
changes will be made. We are desirous, 
Strongly desirous of continuing to assist in 
the defense of freedom in that part of the 
World and we want very much to be able to 
continue to join in an effective program to 
defeat the Communist guerrillas. I think 
Such a program was underway, has been 
underway over the last year or two; a good 
deal of progress has been made in more ag- 
gressive military action against the Com- 
mumist guerrillas, in defending the villages 
against guerrilla attack and in achieving the 

of economic and political prog- 
Tess of a permanent, important, and lasting 
nature. We would like to be able to con- 
tinue supporting such a program. 

Mr. Scarr. Do I understand correctly or do 
I gather correctly from what you have sald 
Or what you are implying, if necessary you 
do not exclude the possibility of considering 
Serious cute in this program? 

Mr. BELL. It seems to me that it is neces- 
sary to recognize that the attitude of the 
important Members of Congress and of the 
People of this country generally, certainly 
is cause for concern as to whether, in the 
absence of the kind of changes we would like 
to see, we could continue the program un- 
changed. That is an issue that isn't before 
Us today. i 

Mr. Morcan. On that point Mr. BELL, has 
the Diem government been given that—not 
Ultimatum but that clearly a point of the 
Kennedy administration's thinking? 
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Mr. BELL. Mr. Morcan, I think all I can say 
to that is that Ambassador Lodge is on the 
spot, he has a very clear appreciation and 
understanding of these matters, he is a very 
experienced diplomat, I am sure that he is 

plain in the local situation out there 
the attitudes of all the persons in Washing- 
ton, in the Congress, and in the executive 
branch who are concerned with this. 

Mr. Morcan. In a somewhat less serious 
way perhaps but still very complicated, we've 
got a situation in Pakistan. I believe Under 
Secretary of State Ball has just gotten back 
and I suppose that you have not had a 
chance to brief yourself in terms of what he 
has got from Pakistan but as you see it now, 
where does our aid program go in Pakistan in 
the light of Pakistan’s new agreements with 
the Communist Chinese? 

Mr. BELL. I think there is much less ques- 
tion about the situation in Pakistan. The 
Pakistan Government and the people of Pak- 
istan is quite clearly committed to the course 
of independence and freedom. They are de- 
sirous—they are taking appropriate policy 
measures. They are mobilizing their own re- 
sources, they are achieving social and polit- 
ical progress in their own country. They 
have been greatly worried—the people of 
Pakistan have been greatly worrled by the 
fact that since the Chinese Communist at- 
tack on India last fall we have provided some 
military assistance to India. As you know 
the people of Pakistan for reasons that we 
do not consider thoroughly valid but never- 
theless they are very serious about it, they 
are concerned about the possibility of an 
Indian attempt to dominate Pakistan. And 
this is why they haye—I am sure it is why 
they have felt it necessary to establish some 
relations with Communist China. They have 
not embarked on any major change in their 
own policy. They still intend to defend their 
freedom, they are still clearly committed to 
the free world. They have taken two or 
three actions in regard to Communist China 
that worry us and Secretary Ball as you have 
just said has been out there. He returned 
this morning. I have not had a chance to 
talk to him since his return, but there has 
been no fundamental, certainly no funda- 
mental shift in the attitudes of the Paki- 
stan Government or the people of Pakistan. 

Mr. Scart, Based on what you know then 
Mr. Bell, you have no reason to doubt that 
the Pakistani will stand by the pledges 
they made in the CENTO and SEATO alli- 
ances to stand by these nations in the event 
of attack? 

Mr. BELL. There is no question about that 
at all. 

Mr, Scarr. Well, how about the specific 
issue that seems to be worrying some people, 
whether or not the United States should 
grant aid to Pakistan to help them develop 
an airport which they consider necessary to 
establish air communication with Commu- 
nist China? 

Mr. BELL. This is an issue which is open: 
We have not decided it. We will consider it 
when we have had a chance to talk to Secre- 
tary Ball. 

The airport in question, which is in East 
Pakistan, does need expansion, regardless of 
whether the Pakistanis establish civil air 
communications with China or not and the 
plans for expanding that airport—lengthen- 
ing the runways and strengthening them— 
those plans haye been under preparation by 
competent engineers for the last couple of 
years so that the new element of whether 
they will fiy planes from that, a civil air 
route into China, is something we now have 
to consider but there is no question of the 
validity of the need to expand the Dacca 
Airport, quite apart from the question of a 
civilian airline into China. 

Mr. Morcan. Hopscotching to another 
headache, Mr. Bell, that we have mentioned 
briefly: South Korea. Some of the most in- 
tractable foes of foreign aid argue, as well as 
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some of the sympathizers, that foreign aid 
to South Korea has been somewhat a waste 
because it has not succeeded in establishing 
democracy, that there is a threat right now 
of the present military regime of denying 
democracy in the coming elections, What is 
your answer to that argument? 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Morgan, I think this is a very 
important point. We have to start in these 
countries where they are. We have to start 
from where they start from. And the situa- 
tion In Korea has gone through a substantial 
evolution over the last 10 or 15 years, 

You will recall that for a long time Syng- 
man Rhee was a virtual dictator, neverthe- 
less under Syngman Rhee the universities 
were open for example and many young men 
received training. It was possible for them 
to think about what the future of their 
country should be, how its government 
should be reorganized. There was in effect 
a bloodless revolution in Korea 3 or 4 years 
ago, led by students and then military of- 
ficers have come in more recently. 

There is a military junta now in charge in 
Korea, but under each of them there has 
been some favorable evolution of the notions 
of how to establish and run a modern gov- 
ernment in a modern society. So while all 
of us would have hoped that the situation 
had moved more rapidly in Korea, I think it 
would be a mistake to feel that there has 
been no progress and no change there. There 
is a whole new generation of young men 
coming up in the private life of Korea and 
the public and governmental life, who have 
a much greater understanding of the politi- 
cal and economic requirements of a modern 
society and I would think that the chances 
of a favorable evolution in Korea remain 


Mr. Moroan. Could we broaden the focus 
a bit? 

Mr. BELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morcan. You have said in the past 


that you think one of the things that for- 


eign aid should do is to look toward getting 
itself out of business—phasing out proj- 
ects. 

Mr. BELL. Yes. 

Mr. Morcan. At the same time in defense 
of restoring the cuts you have said that 
the Chinese and the Soviets are undoubtedly 
going, in their own way, to increase their 
respective investment in their Communist 
foreign aid. Is this an inconsistency here? 

Mr. BELL. No, I don't think so, because 
what we are trying to do through our aid 
program is put these countries—those that 
wish to—in a position in which they are 
economically strong enough, politically 
strong enough and, where necessary, mili- 
tarily strong enough to defend themselves 
against internal Communist subversion and 
join in the free world defense against any 
outside attack. 

Now in consequence what we have done 
for example in Greece over the last 15 years 
or so, which is a very remarkable story 
Greece 15 years ago was shattered as a re- 
sult of World War U and in the midst of 
a very bitter civil war. Today Greece is a 
modern, progressive state and coming to 
the end of the need for outside economic 
assistance. : 

Now what I have said about the Russians 
and Chinese, which I believe is correct, is 
that following this test ban treaty and fol- 
lowing the split, the vigorous conflict be- 
tween Moscow and Peiping, we expect that 
the Russians and the Chinese will be seeking 
to compete for the leadership of the Com- 
munist movement in the underdeveloped 
areas, in Asia, Africa and Latin America, and 
they will be increasing the vigor with which 
they are trying to support and stimulate 
Communist subversion and Communist as- 
sault in those areas, 

We are therefore facing in some areas cer- 
tainly a more vigorous thrust by the Com- 
munists and at such a time we certainly 
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should not be drawing back our own efforts. 
We should be maintaining the strong efforts 
we have been making to help these countries 
defend themselves against just such Com- 
munist onslaughts. 

Latin America is the most immediate, the 
most clear-cut illustration of this problem. 
It is, it seems to me, a very serious risk that 
would follow the House of Representatives’ 
action of 2 weeks ago—if that were sus- 
tained by the Senate, we would have less 
funds available to us to carry out our part of 
the Alliance for Progress in Latin America 
than we had a ago, at the very time 
when the Latin American countries have 
done more, as we have been asking them to 
do. They have undertaken more. They are 
undertaking tax reforms, undertaking to 
increase their development efforts, under- 
taking to conduct land reforms, commit 
themselves to the kind of progress the Al- 
Uance stands for. 

At that very time we would be drawing 
back, and it seems to me this is a very poor 
way to defeat the prospects for further 
Cubas in the Western Hemisphere. 

Mr. Scart. Mr. Bell, part of the opposition 
from those who oppose foreign aid comes 
from some who say “Yes, we have built up 
countries like Greece, and indeed of all of 
Western Europe through the Marshall plan, 
but now that they can stand on their own 
feet eeconomically, why don't they really 
and truly do more than they have done and 
why doesn't the U.S. Government put more 
pressure on them to do that, particularly at 
a time when the dollar is under attack, and 
we have a balance-of-payments problem"? 

How do you answer that? 

Mr, BELL. I think this is a very fair ques- 
tion, My basic answer is we feel the same 
way, and we are urging the European coun- 
tries and Japan to do more, to put more of 
their own resources into foreign aid and in 
particular to soften the terms, the interest 
rates, and the maturities of their loans to 
those countries which need such assistance. 

I think it is not widely recognized, not 
widely realized, that over the last 3 or 4 

the European countries have in fact 
doubled the amount of assistance that they 
are making available to the underdeveloped 
countries. And in the last calendar year, 
1962, of the total amount of assistance that 
went to the underdeveloped countries from 
all of the advanced countries, the United 
States, Western Europe, Canada, Japan; about 
60 percent went from the United States, and 
about 40 percent went from all the other 
countries, and in terms of our gross national 
product, that is about the right proportion. 

The U.S. gross national product is about 
60 percent of the total of all those advanced 
countries. So that the thing we have been 
hammering on hardest in the last year or so 
has been that the European-Japanese gov- 
ernments in lending funds to the underde- 
veloped countries should reduce their inter- 
est rates and lengthen their maturities and 
we have been having some success along 
these lines. The British have cut their in- 
terest rates in half. The Germans have 
begun to make much longer term loans, in- 
cluding as much as 7-year grace periods, but 
we think more progress along those fines is 
very much needed and we are to say that to 
those countries. 

Mr. Morcan. May I just interrupt Scali 
before he pursues that with a quick ques- 
tion, Mr. Bell. Western Europe has never 
been more prosperous. 

Mr, BELL. Right. 

Mr. Morcan. Why don’t we cut off our aid 
to Western Europe? 

Mr. BELL. Oh, we have cut off our economic 
aid to Western Europe years ago. We did 
continue military aid during the late fifties 
at a substantial rate to assist in building up 
European military forces which is in our in- 
terests as well as theirs. Today, the mili- 
tary assistance to Western Europe is coming 
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rapidly to a close. We have a few commit- 
ments which remain and which are being 
honored, but the amount of money, the 
amount of military assistance going to 
Western Europe is falling very sharply and 
rapidly and will soon come to a complete 
end. 

Mr. Scarr. Mr. Bell, it has often been said 
by the administration in advocating foreign 
aid that foreign aid means jobs here at 
home. I suppose it would follow that if 
foreign aid is reduced, it means more un- 
employment. Do you have any figures on 
that? 

Mr. BRT. Yes. May I answer this ques- 
tion in connection with the question you 
asked me a minute ago about the balance 
of payments. It is very important to recog- 
nize and it has not been recognized as much 
as it should have been, I think, in the last 
3 or 4 years we have reversed our policies. 
It used to be we made dollars available for 
foreign aid. Today we require that virtually 
all of the foreign aid appropriations made 
by the Congress be spent in the United States 
and consequently we are providing aid 
through U.S. goods and services and 
therefore when a cut is made, as the House 
did a week or so ago, they are not affecting 
the balance-of-payments deficit to any sub- 
stantial extent at all. Instead they are re- 
ducing U.S. exports, U.S. production, and to 
some extent U.S. jobs. You can roughly 
translate the jobs, the cut the House made 
of $600 million was equivalent roughly to 
60,000 jobs. 

Mr. Scarr. 60,000 jobs in the United States? 

Mr. BELL. Les. Man-years of employment. 

Mr. Scar. Mr. Bell, if, as you say, there is 
increasing support among the American 
people for foreign aid, why hasn’t Congress 
gotten the message this year? Why have 
they whacked it perhaps harder than they 
have at any past time? 

Mr. Morgan. Particularly when you say 
80 percent of the money comes back into 
American industry. 

Mr. BELL. I think the Congress has been 
influenced in some considerable measure by 
the fact that there is a substantial deficit in 
the Federal budget this year. They are de- 
sirous of cutting expenditures wherever they 
think they can without damage to the na- 
tional interest, and many of them have 
thought that the cut they made would not 
damage the national interest. As I have in- 
dicated earlier, I think that is wrong, and I 
think that is the proper area for discussion 
in the remainder of the congressional process 
in the present fiscal year. We still have, in 
addition to this authorization bill, we have 
an appropriation bill coming up in a month 
or so, so that the argument is going to be 
going on over the next several weeks and I 
think it is a very serious question-and I hope 
that we can persuade the Congress that the 
extent of the cut that has been made is a 
very risky thing to do at a time when the 
contest with communism around the world is 
such a severe one. 

Mr. Scatr. Do you think the Senate will 
restore it? 

Mr. Bett. We hope very much the Senate 
will restore it. The Senate, or course, makes 
its own decisions. 

Mr. Morcan. Doesn't the congressional op- 
position so far reflect to a considerable degree 
à belief that no matter how much the Euro- 
peans have increased their aid program up 
until now that they could and should do 
very much more and that this should be a 
substitute, not a supplement for American 
aid? 

Mr. BELL. I think undoubtedly many of 
them feel that way. We would hope that 
the will continue to increase the 
aid. I believe that many of them are expect- 
ing to do so. At the last meeting I went to 
Paris, in July, this is the impression I had. 
The French, the British, the Germans are 
all expecting to increase their aid in the 
coming year. 
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can we turn on more pres- 
to. get them to give more, or do you 
think we are doing as much as we can? 

Mr. BELL: I have had a good deal of per- 
sonal experience on this. I think we are 
putting maximum pressure on this point. 

Mr. Morcan. And now time is pressing us 
and we thank you, Mr. Bell, for having been 
with us today on Issues and Answers. 

Mr. Bret. It is a pleasure. 


The Practical Nurse: An Indispensable 
Woman 
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Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, in Janu- 
ary of this year I introduced a joint res- 
olution which would have given much 
needed recognition to this country's li- 
censed practical nurses by designating 
the second week in September as Li- 
censed Practical Nurses Week. Unfortu- 
nately this resolution was tabled. I want 
to express my appreciation, and that of 
the country as a whole, for the dedicated 
service of this group of women. The 
practical nurse is often underrated and 
forgotten by the public until they are 
brought directly into contact with her 
through the wonderful nursing care some 
member of their family has received 
from her. The practical nurse has been 
called an “indispensable woman” in our 
hospitals and nursing homes, and this 
designation is fully justified. 

At present there are over 236,000 li- 
censed practical nurses and it is esti- 
mated that by 1970 at least 350,000 will 
be needed. Every year new responsibil- 
ities and duties are given to the practical 
nurse as she becomes more experienced, 
and she has a permanent, important role 
to play in the medical team. Perhaps it 
is only when we become patients that we 
are fully aware of the practical nurse; 
she performs a high percentage of bed- 
Side nursing and is the one who makes 
the patient comfortable and shows him 
that the whole activity of the hospital is 
essentially built around him. 

Hospital doctors and registered nurses 
have realized the value of practical 
nurses to them, She makes it possible 
for the doctor and registered nursé to 
concentrate on more technical, imper- 
sonal duties which are vital for the well- 
being of patients but are not effective 
unless the patient is given adequate bed 
care. The practical nurse is also much 
in demand for private nursing. During 
1961 there were 89,135 calls for practical 
nurses in the area of private home care 
alone. 

Practical nursing programs were first 
introduced in 1897, but it is only in quite 
recent times that the status of the prac- 
tical nurse has been defined and full use 
made of her capabilities. Everyone 
knows of the experienced, kindly neigh- 
bor woman who was called to help in 
emergencies. Over time she became a 
wise midwife and general nurse who 
often took full responsibility for the fam- 
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ily of a sick woman as well as giving 
competent nursing care. She was not 
well paid for her services but she was 
greatly appreciated and loved. 

It was during the nursing crises of 
World War II that the importance of the 
practical nurse was first recognized, but 
serious efforts to establish training 
schools were made during the thirties. 
Many hospitals were understaffed and 
it was felt that an educated practical 
nurse could take some of the burden off 
the shoulders of the registered nurses. 
Gradually the vocational program for 
practical nursing has grown in scope 
until at present there are 693 approved 
schools of practical nursing and every 
State issues licenses which entail ex- 
aminations. The Federal Government 
has recognized the importance of this 
program and done a great deal to en- 
courage it. Under the George-Barden 
Vocational Education Act as amended in 
1956 an expenditure of $5 million per 
year is authorized to train practical 
nurses. The Federal Government 
matches State payments for teaching 
facilities and instruction under this law. 


Today's practical nurse has completed 
a year’s training program in a school 
which has been inspected and approved 
by the State board of nursing. She has 
spent 4 months at classroom and labora- 
tory work, and 8 months doing full-time 
clinical work in a hospital under careful 
supervision. After she obtains her li- 
cense she has further on-the-job train- 
ing which prepares her for the respon- 
sibility of nursing those who are not ina 
critical condition: mew mothers and 
babies, the chronically ill, the convales- 
cent, and the aged. 

The ever increasing demand for med- 
ical services has strained our hospitals 
and training facilities to the utmost and 
placed a tremendous burden on the doc- 
tors and registered nurses. We are all 
glad that more people are aware of the 
benefits of medical attention, and that 
because of pre-paid health plans more 
people are able to obtain necessary treat- 
ment. These are not the only reasons 
for the need for more medical services. 
Today people live much longer than they 
did even 30 years ago, and they naturally 
require more care as they grow older and 
develop the various diseases of the aged. 
The elderly spend two and one-half as 
much time in our hospitals as any other 
age group. Other fields where the need 
for nursing care has increased are psy- 
chiatry, rehabilitation programs, and 
maternity care. The practical nurse is 
of vital importance in every one of these 
fields. She can take over a great deal of 
the general nursing, which is often not 
of a specialized nature. 

It is difficult to supply enough doctors 
and registered nurses to keep up with the 
demand, and because of the tremendous 
increase in scientific knowledge these 
doctors and nurses have such complex, 
specialized duties that it is impossible 
for them to give patients the constant 
personal attention which they need. The 
doctor must delegate responsibilities to 
the registered nurse which force her to 
spend more time away from the patient. 
Medical science has shown how impor- 
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tant the patient’s attitude is in reaching 
full recovery after a serious illness or 
operation; the practical nurse, who 
spends more time with the patient than 
any other member of the health team, 
will often notice a change in the pa- 
tient’s attitute or general condition be- 
fore anyone else does. She can reassure 
the patient who is worried by personal 
problems or the nature of his illness, and 
if something serious is wrong she can 
often give the doctor the information he 
needs to improve the situation. 

The licensed practical nurse compe- 
tently fills the gap between the specialists 
and technicians and the patient himself. 
She assists the registered nurse in giving 
nursing care and performs routine func- 
tions independently, which relieves the 
registered nurse for other duties. She 
is, to the patient, the most important 
member of the nursing team which en- 
ables the hospital to give adequate pa- 
tient care. The nursing team consists 
of three units: the registered nurse, the 
practical nurse, and the nurse’s aid. 
The registered nurse charts the nursing 
program and attends to the patient's 
preliminary needs. The practical nurse 
fakes over most of the routine bedside 
care when the initial emergency situa- 
tion is controlled. The nurse's aid is 
a volunteer who assists both nurses. 
This system, when properly organized, 
enables the nursing team to care for all 
their patients efficiently and sympathet- 
ically, It is obvious that without the 
help and technical knowledge of the 
practicel nurse- the system would not 
work at all. 

Once a practical nurse has been li- 
censed her learning does not stop. Many 
hospitals have post-graduate courses to 
give these nurses a degree of expertise 
which enables them to help in the op- 
erating theater, and gives them a good 
knowledge of such fields as obstetrics, 
medications, recovery room and emer- 
gency room techniques, and psychiatric 
nursing. Hospitals have found that the 
practical nurse is capable of helping out 
registered nurses in emergency situations 
either in the ward or in surgery. 

Through the practical nursing pro- 
gram we obtain many excellent nurses 
who would otherwise be unable to serve 
the community in such a worthwhile 
way. Practical nurses run in age from 
17 to 50; thus both girls who have been 
unable to complete high school for one 
reason or another, and women whose 
children are grown, are able to fulfill 
their nursing ambitions. These are 
women who have a real interest in people 
and in helping them, and who get a 
great deal of satisfaction from nursing. 
Practical nursing is an excellent career 
for one who wishes to be a nurse but is 
unable to undertake the more extensive 
responsibilities and preparations of the 
registered nurse. I can think of few 
better ways to serve the community in 
a personal way. 

The registered nurse could not cope 
with both the greater number of patients 
and the increasingly technical and sci- 
entific nature of nursing treatment 
without the help of the practical nurse. 
It has been estimated that there should 
be at least one practical nurse for every 
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registered nurse in order for the reg- 
istered nurse to perform her complicated 
work most efficiently. At present there 
are 464,138 registered nurses; by 1970 at 
least 680,000 will be needed. If the cur- 
rent shortage of registered nurses per- 
sists it is obvious that more -practical 
nurses will become necessary. 

The practical nurse is truly indispens- 
able; not only does she carry out im- 
portant duties during the day, but the 
whole hospital relies on her for service 
at night, weekends and holidays. Her 
selfless devotion to duty is an example 
for the whole country. I would like to 
see the licensed practical nurse given of- 
ficial recognition. She is a dedicated 
worker in a field which at some time in 
our lives concerns each one of us deeply; 
without her help the whole hospital 
service to each individual would suffer. 
It is not only in the hospital that her 
services are needed and appreciated, 
Nursing homes, mental hospitals, public 
health facilities and private homes value 
and use licensed practical nurses. The 
demand for practical nurses today is 
greater than the supply. In 1962 one 
out of every five calls for practical 
nurses in private homes went unan- 
swered, and 18 percent of the budgeted 
vacancies for practical nurses in our hos- 
pitals went unfilled in 1962. All these 
figures show that the practical nurse has 
become an important figure in the whole 
scheme of medical care. She is a per- 
manent link between the patient and the 
rest of the health team in most nursing 
situations today. She deserves our 
heartfelt. thanks. 


Senator Morse Is Censured by Veterans 
Group 
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Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a news story and 
an editorial, both of which speak for 
themselves: 


Senator Morse Is CENSURED BY VETERANS 
Group 


Los ÅNGELES—À newly formed veterans 
group will seek censure of Senator WAYNE 
Morse, Democrat of Oregon, for his disclo- 
sure of parts of medical reports of Alabama 
Gov. George Wallace. 

Richard F. Carter said Saturday he and 11 
other veterans had organized the Commit- 
tee for Veterans Protection to protest Morse’s 
revelation of details of Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records on Wallace. 

Morse said on the floor of the Senate last 
week that Wallace is receiving Government 
disability payments for a psychoneurotic 
condition dating from World War II. 

Carter said his group would ask the help 
of the American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in their protest. The 40-year- 
old Carter, a veteran of 5 years in the Air 
Force and the Navy, lives in suburban In- 
glewood. 
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LETTERS I Mean To Mar. 
(By Wilbur Blackmon) 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I see by the papers where you 
want Gov. George Wallace, of Alabama, to 
have his head examined since you disapprove 
of his actions in the integration-segregation 
controversy and because he received a dis- 
ability allowance for psychoneurosis as a 
result of World War II service. 

That might be a good idea, sir, if he had 
any plans or wishes for wanting to serve in 
Congress with such mule-kicked Senators as 
yourself. But it might surprise you to know 
that most Alabamians think that it is you 
who needs a mental exam in order to explain 
your actions and not Governor Wallace. 

Oregon is a long way from the State of 
Alabama and it could be that you just don't 
understand the thinking and feelings of peo- 
ple in this section of the Nation—which is 
just about par for you for it seems you even 
have trouble understanding just what you 
think and feel if we use your congressional 
record as a guide. 

Maybe it's the Democratic Party which 
ought to have its head examined for letting 
you join the fold after the Republicans 
wouldn't let you have your way in that 


v. 
Sincerely, 
WINK. 


A Good Example of Midwest Thinking 
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HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recor, I take pride in 
inserting herewith a letter to me from 
a highly respected friend, Mr. L. M. 
Cassat, of Clarinda, Iowa, along with a 
letter to me signed by 20 of Clarinda’s 
leading citizens expressing their con- 
cern regarding the many problems now 
facing Congress and the people. 

The letters follow: 


CLARINDA, Iowa, September 2, 1963. 
Hon, BEN JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Ben: Here is a communication which 
I hope you can get into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp or anywhere else that you think 
might do any good. Out here we are really 
alarmed at the way things are going. Just 
noticed in the paper today that our dollar 
today based on the pre-war dollar of 1939 is 
now worth 45 cents. 

Congratulations on the fight you are mak- 
ing to cut down on foreign aid and every- 
where else you can. Why should we spend 
billions trying to go to the moon? Is that 
effort just for prestige? What good is pres- 
tige if we wreck our economy doing it? 

Please notice, Ben, this enclosed letter is 
personally signed by 20 of our solid, respon- 
sible citizens. I only hope you can find 
time to acknowledge each one as having 
sent you a personal letter. 

Cordially yours, 
LYLE M. Cassar. 


CLARINDA, Iowa, August 20, 1963. 
Hon. BEN JENSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Deag Ben: Here in Clarinda, as you know, 
we have a legislative affairs committee, com- 
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posed of members of our chamber of com- 
merce who try to keep up on important 
trends in government and study legislation 
proposed in Congress, 

It has come to us that protests from citi- 
zens across the country at some of the 
proposals, such as deficit-spending, have not 
been as vociferous lately and this might lead 
Congress to believe that we citizens have be- 
come reconciled to many of the bills now 
before you. 

Instead of each member of our committee 
writing you we Have talked over various is- 
sues and want to give you the benefit of our 
careful and considered deliberation; each 
one who approves to sign the letter. 

1. We see no justification for deficit-spend- 
ing. If we cannot control our spending and 
pay off some of our national debt in these 
times ot great prosperity, when can we do it? 

2. We believe that the solving of our in- 
ternational payments problem rests squarely 
with those who make out our budget and 
those who adopt it. We have lost much of 
our gold because we have had to dip into 
this to balance our overspending all over the 
world. It is high time that those nations 
which we have helped back on their feet 
should now assume a greater share of main- 
taining the peace burden, to the end that 
we may keep the most admired and sought- 
after currency in the world—the dollar— 
sound. In this country unnecessary spend- 
ing such as mass transit, youth employment, 
and public works proposals should all be 
roundly defeated. 

3. We want to protect with all the vigor 
at our command this idea of a big, pater- 
nalistic government (or should we say social- 
istic government) taking our money from 
us via taxation and spending it where Wash- 
ington thinks it should be spent, under such 
captions as Area Redevelopment programs, 
This money can well be used by the party in 
power for political advantage, or it could 
create more dislocations than it cures. Out 
here in Iowa, many farmers have found farm- 
ing unprofitable and have had to seek other 
employment. In other States coal mining 
might have affected employment, etc. It is 
not the province of the Federal Government 
to try to solve all the problems of various 
communities. It is the province of the Gov- 
ernment to see that the avenues of oppor- 
tunity are kept open and that fair play is 
extended and protected for all. 

4. We are concerned about the threat to 
our freedom of an ever growing big govern- 
ment which seeks to assume more and more 
control over local and State affairs. It seeks 
to take more and more of our money and 
spend it for questionable foreign aid proj- 
ects, unwise social legislation, Federal aid 
to education, socialized medicine, Federal 
power projects, etc. 

5. We appreciate the stand which the 
House of Representatives has taken toward 
back-door spending. It seems to us that the 
budget of each government department 
should come before the Congress for spend- 
ing authority. 

6. We cannot understand the refusal of 
the President to back up his factfinding 
boards in the rail dispute. After carrying 
this to the Supreme Court it would seem to 
us that legislation to put the new work rules 
into operation should have been adopted. 
When will the Congress act to curb the mon- 
nopolistic power of labor unions? 

7. Why should the REA be allowed to 
continue to borrow money at 2 percent and 
go into competition with investor-owned 
and, fully tax-paying utility companies, after 
their objective of taking electric power to 
the farmers of our country has been 
achieved? In Page County the investor- 
owned utility companies will pay $181,982.37 
in taxes in 1963 while the REA which has 
many miles of line in the county will pay 
not one cent. 

8. Out here in rural Iowa, an organization 
called the Farmers Home Administration is 
loaning some of our money for projects which 
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we consider highly questionable. This 
money is used to finance houses in towns 
as well as in the country to those who sup- 
posedly can not get financed elsewhere. 
Why should our money be used for question- 
able loans? The local loaning agencies who 
live with our citizens know best who is 
worthy of credit. 

9. After fiscal sanity has been effected 
down in Washington and the budget brought 
into balance, we believe a tax cut could be 
a great stimulus to all business. With less 
taxes to pay, more money would be spent 
for the things which every family would 
like to have. More goods and services would 
be bought and the economy strengthened. 
In other words we would like to spend our 
money for what we want, instead of the Gov- 
ernment spending it for questionable proj- 
ects. 

Cordially yours, 

L. M. Cassat, Chairman, President, Rich- 
ardson Lumber Co.; J. D. Graybill, 
Manager, Iowa Light & Power Co.; 
John R. Hunter, Farm Director, Page 
County State Bank; Willard G. Kuehn, 
M.; Paul L. Millhone, Attorney at 
Law; Wendell Otte, Proprietor, Otte 
Furniture Store; Q. L, Clinton, Secre- 
tary, Page County Savings & Loan As- 
sociation; Jack R. Swisher, Proprietor, 
Clarinda Monument Store; Joseph 
Pfander, Pfander Trading Post; Rob- 
ert T. Williams, Secretary, Clarinda 
Chamber of Commerce; Earl N. Boss- 
ingham, M.D.; W. W. Grant, CPA; Ed- 
win S. Lisle, Lisle Manufacturing Co.; 
Robert D. Looft, Superintendent, 
Clarinda Public Schools; Lawrence J. 
Sonneman, Dean, Community College; 
Jerome J. Biggs, Manager, Loranz & 
Co., Insurance and Loans; M. M, Dry- 
den, Attorney at Law; Frances Sondag, 
Manager, Sondag & Roscoe, Deere Im- 
plements; Carl C. Casewell, Publisher, 
Clarinda Herald; Rev. C. D. Uetzmann, 
Pastor, St. John’s Lutheran Church; 
Clarinda, Iowa, Tax Study Committee. 


Chaotic Banking Conditions in the New 
York Metropolitan Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently received the following letter 
from Mr. Frederick Hainfeld, Jr., the 
president of the Long Island Trust Co. 
This points out a situation of serious and 
growing importance in my congressional 
district. I know we shall be looking for- 
ward to receiving the answer of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to this 
pressing problem. 

The text of the letter follows: 

Since the passage of the Omnibus Banking 
Act by the New York State Legislature in 
1960, suburban New York counties have be- 
come dangerously overbanked to the point of 
virtual chaos. The principal impetus has 
been the desire of the large New York City 
banks to get first a toehold and then a stran- 
glehold on suburban business. 

A contributing factor of crucial importance 
is the rivalry between Federal and State regu- 
latory authorities. This has resulted in the 
approval of far more applications for branches 
than can be justified by either the present 
economies of Nassau and Westchester Coun- 
ties, or their growth projections for the next 
few years. 
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Long Island and Westchester banks, in- 
cluding Long Island Trust Co., have repeat- 
edly protested continuing approvals given 
to applications of New York City banks for 
unneeded branches in the suburbs. Evidence 
submitted has been ignored by the authori- 
ties, and the many written and oral protests 
have fallen on deaf ears. 

Since 1961, First National City Bank alone 
has been granted approvals for 27 suburban 
branches, 14 in Nassau County and 13 in 
Westchester County. This same bank has 
branches, four in Nassau County, and two in 
Westchester County. If past experience 
means anything, it will take a lot of doing to 
stop this new proposal. If not denied, the 
chaos will be compounded. 

After careful deliberation, we have con- 
cluded that the time has come to bring this 
issue forcefully to public attention. We are 
pleased to note that other Long Island banks 
share our deep concern and are also making 
their views known. 

The enclosed letter, sent to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, has been released 
to the press. It is our hope the informa- 
tion and views contained therein will en- 
courage your support in bringing a return 
to the banking industry of sound regulatory 
philosophy and policies, 

“Hon. James J. Saxon, 

“The Comptroller of the Currency, Treasury 

Department, Washington, D.G. 

, “Dear Mr. Saxon; The Superintendent of 
Banks for the State of New York has formally 
notified us that the First National City Bank 
of New York has applied to you for permis- 
sion to open 12 more new branches. Six of 
these are to be located in New York City, 
four in Nassau County, and two in West- 
chester County. Our views have been re- 
quested relative to these applications, and 
we present them in this letter. 

“Let us say at the outset that we are 
deeply, and vehemently, opposed to still 
further deterioration in the presently chaotic 
banking conditions in the New York met- 
ropolitan area. It is time, we believe, that 
the consequences of the deep, dangerous, and 
continuing rivalries between Federal and 
State regulatory agencies are publicly recog- 
nized. 

“We believe that the battle for supremacy 
in the suburban areas, now being fought 
by giant city banks with Federal and State 
agencies acting as seconds to the respective 
combatants, gravely affects the public inter- 
est. We see wholesale approvals given to ap- 
Plications to establish new branches in com- 
munities that already are full up, pressed 
down, and running over with the most ex- 
pert and modern banking services. In our 
own Nassau County, banking offices have in- 
creased 47 percent in the last 2 years—a fan- 
tastic growth considering that the popula- 
tion has grown only 3.6 percent during this 
period. First National City Bank, in New 
York City, now wants four more offices here 
and this merely will serve to whet the ap- 
petites of its rivals. We go, in short, from 
bad to worse and the end is not yet. 

“James R. Hambleton, in the American 
Banker of February 26, 1963, accurately 
portrayed the existing situation. In an 
article headlined ‘Conflict Over Expansion 
Comes to a Boil in New York,’ he said in 
part: z 
* ts really raising hackles in New 
York is that Mr. Saxon is granting branches 
to national banks at a far faster clip than 
is favored by Oren Root, State superintend- 
ent. National banks are getting a decisive 
edge in the population-rich suburban areas, 
an edge they may retain for years since 
many communities can’t support branches 
of more than one big bank. Whichever 
bank gets there first has the field to itself, 
at least among major institutions. 
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“ Por big-city banks the situation is crit- 
ical. Take the case of Chase Manhattan, 
second largest in the country, and National 
City, its big competitor and No. 3 
nationally. Mr. Root has granted Chase 
only 8 suburban branches; Mr. Saxon, 
after rejecting National City's merger bid, 
has granted it 24 suburban branches—with 
more on the way. This means, of course, 
that National City is carving out a big slice 
of this lucrative market area long before 
Chase gets off the ground. 

The upshot is that Mr. Root is coming 
under increasing pressure from Chase and 
other State banks to ease what he considers 
to be proper standards for granting new 
branch applications.’ 

“We deplore abdication of. professional 
standards by the banking authorities, just 
as we deplore the tendency to judge the 
excellence and adequacy of a bank by the 
number of its branches. Banks are not gas 
stations, and officialdom should disabuse It- 
self of the belief that it is necessary to have 
one on every street corner or whatever a 
few houses come to be gathered together. 

“Long Island Trust Co. believes that a 
bank is much more than a building—it is 
a basic part of the community's life and 
growth. The public interest demands that 
limits be placed upon the concept that 
branch offices are merely chips in a poker 
game for outside stewardship. Nassau and 
Westchester Counties are replete with ex- 
cellent banking services, and do not need 
more. Already in existence are banks which 
have lifelong relationships with the com- 
munities they serve so well. Already in 
existence are the finest banking facilities, 

“The Superintendent of Banks of the State 
of New York spoke frankly of the crucial 
problem of Federal-State relationships in 
testimony before a congressional committee 
earlier this year. He sald in part: 

“Tf there were time, I could go on to dis- 
cuss further the breakdown in communica- 
tions between the New York Banking Depart- 
ment and the Office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. Although on a personal basis re- 
lations are harmonious, on an official basis— 
and that, after all, is what counts—they are 
thoroughly inadequate. This is in spite of 
many efforts on the part of my colleagues 
and me to develop a mutually satisfactory 
mode of operations, including several visits 
to Mr. Saxon and his associates. 

“Tf there were time, I would also discuss 
the 33 branches of national banks which 
have been approved during the last year and 
a half in the suburban counties of Nassau 
and Westchester, 18 of them for a single 
very large New York City institution. In 
the opinion of the New York Banking Depart- 
ment this mass introduction into already 
heavily banked areas has not contributed to 
the development of a soundly balanced bank- 
ing structure. Yet under existing super- 
visory arrangements, the State of New York 
was not only powerless to prevent these 
approvals, it lacked even a forum in which 
its views could be effectively considered.’ 

“Mr. Root was dismayed then, and one 
can only guess at his feelings now. If Nas- 
sau and Westchester had more banking fa- 
cilities than they could use at that time, 
how much further unnecessary chaos is to 
exist as a result of branch approvals made 
since then and through the proposed addi- 
tion of yet another six branches? If the 
soundness of our bank structure was jeop- 
ardized then, how much more is it to be 
damaged now? When will power struggles 
and politics end and sanity return? 

Mr. Root is not alone in making protest 
visits to Washington. We and the presidents 
of other Long Island banks have made simi- 
lar trips and written letter after letter citing 
facts and figures as to why one application 
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after another should be denled: Like Mr. 
Root, we achieved precisely nothing—and 
approval continues to be given for more and 
more branch banks to establish themselves 
in communities that already possess a sur- 
feit of banking services and facilities. Our 
protests and appeals for commonsense fall 
on deaf ears. 

“We see, in banking, a Federal office that 
appears to be dedicated to favoritism as a 
way of life and to the proposition that some 
big banks must get bigger. This is little 
short of astonishing during the tenure of an 
administration that publicly. deplores mo- 
nopolies and worsened conditions for middle- 
and small-sized businesses. In other regu- 
lated industries, Federal agencies seem to ex- 
ercise more care.to maintain sound and bal- 
anced growth of existing institutions. In 
city after city, across the entire country, 
regulation of expansion by airlines, public 
utilities, and radio and television networks 
is carried out on a reasonably practical basis. 
Banking has become the exception through 
the loss of sound regulatory philosophy and 
policies, 

“Hull E. Tuthill, president of the North 
Fork Bank & Trust Co. in Mattituck, N.Y. 
gave voice to our common fears for the fu- 
ture in a letter he sent last month to the 
New York State superintendent of banks: 

In our opinion, continuation of this pol- 
icy can lead only to a suicidal, destructive 
competition and ultimate chaos, It is quite 
obvious that overbanking is the sure fore- 
runner of unsound fiscal policles. When the 
burden of unprofitable branch offices be- 
comes too onerous, the temptation to cut 
corners and beat the competition by em- 
barking on risky transactions become diffi- 
cult to ignore. Even without that danger, 
when there is simply not enough business 
around to support all the financial institu- 
tions in a given community, some of them 
possibly all of them—are going to be hurt. 
We can see no purpose for further sowing 
the seeds of these inevitable results.’ 

“Long Island Trust Co. does not intend to 
stand idly by and see further chaos con- 
tinue to develop in Long Island banking un- 
der a governmental philosophy that any- 
thing goes in a financial version of the game 
of musical chairs. Alone, or in collaboration 
with others, we intend to seek broader pub- 
lic awareness of this crucial matter, 

“Our bank is sound, vigorous, and grow- 
ing. We do not fear healthy competition 


our area. Competition from a justified 
number of rivals in a given market area is 
a healthy stimulus for a bank rich in the 
tradition of customer service and possessing 
demonstrated ability to get things done, 

“We think you will agree that the true 
measure of adequate banking service is com- 
munity growth and customer satisfaction. 
The phenomenal growth of Nassau County 
during the fifties was accomplished without 
the presence of a single branch of a New 
York City bank. Existing Nassau County 
banks were able to meet all requirements of 
this growth period, Yet, now that the growth 
curve has flattened out, officialdom says we 
need more banks. Honestly, does this make 
sense? 

“The application of First National City 
Bank to add still more branches to these 
grossly overbanked areas should be denied 
and, until truly warranted, similar treatment 
should be given to future applications from 
other giant financial institutions in New 
York City. Such petitions are affronts to 
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Retired Watermaster Rips Power Firms 
for Burns Dam Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, Lynn 
Crandall, of Idaho Falls, Idaho, for 29 
years was watermaster on the Snake 
River in Idaho in charge of water de- 
liveries to about 100 canals serving 1% 
million acres of irrigated lands. 


When Mr. Crandall, an acknowledged 
expert, speaks about Snake River proj- 
ects he does so with authority. Recently 
in a speech to the Idaho Falls Rotary 
Club, Mr, Crandall spoke of the need of 
the proposed Burns Creek Dam on the 
Snake River. Inasmuch as the Burns 
Creek project has passed the Senate by 
a large vote and is currently awaiting 
consideration by the House of Repre- 
sentatives I feel that Mr. Crandall’s 
speech as- reported in the Idaho Falls 
Post-Register on September 5 is most 
timely. 

Therefore, I wish to commend it to my 
colleagues who are interested in knowing 
the facts pertaining to the important 
Burns Creek project in eastern Idaho: 
RETIRED WATERMASTER RIPS POWER FIRMS FOR 

Burns Dam OPPOSITION 

A retired watermaster considered one of 
the West's top water authorities told Idaho 
Falls Rotarians Wednesday that “Idaho 
should not allow private power companies to 
tell the State it can’t have needed water 
development.” 

In a talk devoted to need of the proposed 
Burns Creek Dam on the Snake River given 
before regular luncheon meeting of the Ida- 
ho Falls Rotary Club, Lynn Crandall, area 
watermaster for some 40 years, described 
the Utah Power & Light Co. and the Idaho 
Power Co. as “tough, resourceful and ruthless 
opponents of the project.” 

CITES BENEFITS 


Under the revised Burns Creek plan, he 
said, “Flood control storage has been made a 
more significant benefit. The recreation and 
wildlife benefits have also been increased. 
The project is located some 30 miles down- 
stream from the Palisades Dam. 

“The present breakdown on Burns Creek 
Dam costs show 80 percent attributable to 

ot 98 percent as the private power 
companies have contended in their opposi- 
tion to the dam. Irrigation would have 1.8 
percent share in the cost, flood control 6.8 
percent, recreation 9 percent and fish and 
wildlife development 2.4 percent. This is a 
sound project, has always been a sound proj- 
ect, and enjoys the consistent support of wa- 
ter users of this area who know its benefits,” 
Crandall stressed. 

He said, “The dam offers lower power costs 
than several dams planned or under con- 
struction in the lower Snake and Columbia 
Rivers and yet it is attacked as unsound.” 

CRITICIZES COLUMNIST 


He criticized John Corlett, political colum- 
nist of the Idaho Daily Statesman newspaper 
of Boise, for a recent column in which Cor- 
lett stated that the Burns Creek project 
was unsound and that “the people of east 
Idaho had better take another look at it.” 

“For many years now, the water users of 
east Idaho have endorsed this project and 
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seen its need and I am sure they are more 
familiar with its soundness and need than 
Mr. Corlett. * * Mr. Corlett also objected 
to the so-called pork barrel legislative ap- 
proach on behalf of the dam. The Willow 
Creek Dam and the expansion of the Black- 
foot Reservoir were approved in the same 
legislation which Burns Creek Dam was de- 
leted. Would Mr. Corlett call the Willow 
Creek Dam and the Blackfoot Reservoir ob- 
jectionable, too? Worthy dams are approved 
in this manner regularly,” Crandall empha- 
sized. 
WYOMING OPPOSITION 


Crandall also took Gov. Clifford Hansen 
of Wyoming to task for his objection to 
Burns Creek Dam as unfeasible. 

“If Burns Creek Dam is unfeasible then 
Governor Hansen had better take another 
look himself at projects in Wyoming which 
cost more than Burns Creek for its power 
delivery,” Crandall said. 

“For the power companies to oppose the 
BPA is one thing but to oppose Burns Creek 
in the manner in which they have in the 
past is quite another,” he added. 

Crandall admitted that the late President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, because of an 
earlier incident in New York when power 
companies opposed a needed water develop- 
ment in that State, made the power com- 
panies a personal target of legislation when 
he became President. 

“He had nearly driven the power com- 
panies to the wall in the Northwest, for ex- 
ample. * * * But they recovered, and began 
a campaign based mostly on giving stories to 
the press which, while untrue, were believed 
when told often enough,” Crandall said, 

He said the power companies have done 
well in this region in past years. He noted 
that most power companies have to borrow 
money for their projects at 4 percent and 
can charge 6 percent on the investment. 


Money Gap Refuses To Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr, ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, concern 
is growing around the Nation over our 
balance-of-payments deficit. Before go- 
ing further, I wish to include at this 
point an article by Richard L. Strout, 
which appeared on the front page of the 
Christian Science Monitor on Septem- 
ber 7. 


Money Gap Reruses To Go 
(By Richard L. Strout) 

WASHINGTON —“If we close our eyes,” 
Washington said, maybe the balance-of- 
payments problem will go away.” ~ 

The problem didn’t go away, and all of a 
sudden everyone is again aware of it, with a 
new sense of urgency. 

The administration has displayed genuine 
anxiety—less by anything it has said than by 
what it has done. It has taken drastic and 
controversial steps: One is the proposed tax 
on some foreign securities; another is the re- 
luctant increase in the cost of borrowing 
money on a short-term basis, from 3 percent 
to 3% percent. 

What is now seen is that supposed im- 
provement in the 1962 foreign trade balance 
was exaggerated, and that the problem Is get- 
ting more urgent. 

Put statistically, the deficit figure in 1962 
Was around $2.2 billions (after including 
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some favorable, one-shot transactions) and 
the annual rate is now around $3.5 billions. 
If the public could understand this gap it 
would be quite a shock, as it is to the finan- 
cial experts already. 

INTERNATIONAL VEHICLE 


Actually, It is somewhat less alarming than 
it sounds because the upward leap of the defi- 
cit is less than the bare statistics imply. 
What happened was that the 1962 figure was 
minimized and the 1963 figure seems big by 
contrast. The 1962 deficit was reduced, sta- 
tistically at least, by including some favor- 
able nonrecurring government-to-govern- 
ment transactions. 

The embarrassing American balance-of- 
payments problem wouldn't exist if the 
modern world were either less closely knit, 
or if it were more closely knit. The problem 
arises because internationalism Is in the in- 
between stage; world trade is operating on a 
supernational basis, but the credit structure 
is still operating on a modified national 
basis. 

Put in another way, world credit ls now 
creaking along on the panic-prone pattern 
that U.S. banks used from 1863 to 1913, be- 
fore Senator Carter Glass put through the 
Federal Reserve System. 

If there were a new Federal Reserve System 
for the world, U.S, financial problems would 
mostly cease, American merchandise exports 
are bigger (i.e. more favorable“) than its 
imports, and its gold supply ts still immense 
though reduced. 


EXPEDIENTS PROPOSED 


The U.S. trouble is that its currency 
the dollar, has been tagged as the inter- 
national monetary vehicle for the free world 
(with some help from the pound sterling), 
and that it must move to keep its dollar 
firm and fixed to gold at an arbitrary figure 
because if it didn’t it would shake the 
whole financial structure of the West. 

Some of the moves to support the dollar, 
however, conflict with internal needs of its 
own economy. This is true of higher interest 
rates. The domestic economy is sluggish 
and needs low cheap money to lubricate 
trade. But if interest rates in the United 
States are kept low, then capital will go 
abroad to find more profitable investment, 
and the United States will lose gold. 

Quite reluctantly, the administration and 
the Federal Reserve Board have finally raised 
the discount (interest) rate a little (allow- 
ing commercial banks to pay higher interest 
rates on time deposits) but this is being 
confined to the short-term loans. 

Some economists say, “The time has 
come—let’s establish a supernational bank 
for the world.” Most central bankers re- 
ject the idea, however, as premature. They 
propose various other expedients. There are 
difficulties in nearly all of them, 

For example the United States wants to 
expand exports. There is even talk of sub- 
sidizing U.S. exports. The trouble is that 
Europe and the world want to expand their 
own exports, The United States is already 
engaged in the so-called chicken war over 
tariffs. Other countries might consider sub- 
sidized U.S. exports unfair. 

QUESTIONS FROM EUROPE 

Another paradox is that when and if the 
United States balances its own international 
payments it will mean that some other 
countries’ payments will come unbalanced. 
We will tend to put the deficit monkey on 
somebody else's back. 

Many European central bankers com- 
placently ask why the United States doesn't 
(a) raise interest rates to keep capital at 
home, (b) accelerate domestic growth by 
large-scale Government spending, tax cuts, 
and deficits? 

But raising interest rates, as already ex- 
plained, tends to brake the domestic U.S. 
economy, though the Kennedy administra- 
tion has cautiously moved in that direction. 
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And deficit financing is popularly de- 
nounced in the United States in contrast to 
the prevailing European view, although 
here again, President Kennedy has gone part 
way toward it in his tax-cut program. 

Many other remedies are proposed. None 
of them are simple. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Strout, in his last 
sentence, refers to “other remedies,” say- 
ing none of them are simple. As amat- 
ter of fact, one reasonably simple pro- 
posal has been offered, in my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 658, to declare 1964 as 
“See America Year.” Mr. Speaker, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by the Treas- 
ury Department, last year’s published 
payments deficit was $2.2 billion. That 
same year, the unfavorable balance of 
the tourist trade was $1.4 billion. This 
is then obviously an important area of 
attack in the offensive to overcome our 
payments-imbalance, and my bill offers 
a noncompulsory program to encourage 
Americans to do their touring in Amer- 
ica next year. The year 1964 is going to 
be an extremely crucial year in the whole 
balance-of-payments situation; House 
Joint Resolution 658 appeals to the pa- 
triotism of the American people to assist 
their Government in solving this thorny 
problem. 

During this past week, Mr. Speaker, I 
have placed in the Recorp some of the 
letters coming in from State travel and 
recreation agencies around the country. 
Support has come from as widely sep- 
arated areas as Wisconsin, North Caro- 
lina, and Nevada, and continues to grow. 
I urge the support of my colleagues in 
obtaining early passage of my bill, to 
allow ample time for publicity and de- 
velopment of the “See America” pro- 
gram. 

In conclusion I wish to include a letter 
to me from Mr. T. Ed Pickard, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Travel Council of North 
Carolina, Inc., as a further example of 
the growing support of House Joint Res- 
olution 658: 

TRAVEL COUNCIL OF 
NORTH CAROLINA, INC., 
Charlotte, N.C., September 9, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: On behalf of 
the travel leaders of North Carolina who 
operate the State's third largest industry, 
serving the traveling public, I pledge the 
full support of the Travel Council of North 
Carolina of House Joint Resolution 658, in- 
troduced by you, August 21, and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By all means, we feel that the President 
should proclaim 1964 as “See America Year” 
and that the Department of Commerce 
should promote it to the utmost. 

We have never openly complained about 
the billions Americans are spending abroad, 
and we never shall, but we have vigorously 
promoted travel throughout the United 
States as well as within our own State. The 
imbalance of the tourist dollar is not likely 
ever to be corrected, but certainly this coun- 
try merits a larger portion. 

Sincerely, 
T. Ep Picxarn, Jr., President. 
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Improper Federal Expenditures? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr.SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. ABELE] recently made some pro- 
nouncements about expenditures by the 
Federal Government which got quite a 
bit of publicity and which the gentleman 
apparently thought might be improper 
expenditures of taxpayers’ funds. 

A recent article in the Poreman's 
Journal points up the fallacy of the 
gentleman's thinking that these are not 
proper expenditures and explains fully 
to the gentleman from Ohio why the 
studies he made reference to are most 
necessary to our American way of life. 

For the reading pleasure of the Mem- 
bers of the House, I include the article, 
as follows: 

We don’t think Representative Homer F. 
ABELE, Republican, of Ohio, is being consid- 
erate when he underrates some of the expend- 
itures of our Government. Our Govern- 
ment is made up of thoughtful, honest, and 
upright elected officials and anything they 
do is sure to benefit us or our society or their 
friends Representative ABELE criticized some 
of the appropriations made by his feller 
congressments. 

One appropriation in Congress provides 
$17,500 for modification of alcohol prefer- 
ence in rats. Now, them rats should ort 
to be furnished the type of alcohol they like 
best. Besides the Government might not 
have been thinking about them four-legged 
rats when this appropriation was voted on. 
These appropriations should be thought out 
before they are criticized. z 

Then $35,800 were appropriated for to study 
the social behavior of ants. Now they cer- 
tainly ain't nothing wrong with this appro- 
priation and they is plenty wrong with the 
social behavior of ants. Our kitchen is full 
of them right now. They're in that high 
priced sugar what we horded. They get in 
the butter and the cheeses and everything 
else. These ants ought to be taught to mind 
their social ways. You can't picnic for the 
hateful things and if you wear pants, you 
are most certainly to.get ants in your pants 
before you know it. This ain't social. The 
social life of ants is bad and needs improving 
but you can't improve nothing until you 
know something about it. Won't be long 
now until we will have an Ant Social Board 
and it will be a wonderful asset to any com- 
munity. 

A mere appropriation of $15,200 by our 
Congressments ain't near enough we do not 
believe to give justice to the study of demog- 
raphy and society in ancient Babylonia. 
We just ‘low “demography” is the study of 
Democrats and you can't learn much about 
Babylonian Democrats with such a little dab 
of money. Democrats are expensive to study 
or have anything to do with. Money don’t 
mean much to them ten it don't belong to 
them. 7 

The poor barren- ground caribou was prac- 
tically neglected. Only a pitiful $2,100 was 
appropriated for the study of his patterns 
of behavior. The barren-ground caribou 
must to be pretty well behaved or they 
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would have had to had more money to study 
with. 

Birds should by all means be trained in 
the use of radar and space communications. 
Birds are in constant danger of collisions 
with missiles, rockets, airplanes, etc., etc., 
which are being sent into space and places. 
Congressmen appropriated $20,600 for the 
study of communication signals in birds. All 
missile experts and rocket experts should be 
well versed in bird signals so none of them 
would be collided with on trips to spaces 
and moons. 

The appropriation of $16,900 for the revi- 
sion of the classification of earthworms will 
be hailed greatly by fishermen who have 
troubles deciding which earthworm should 
be used at a particular time for bait to ketch 
a particular type of fish. Too, certain earth- 
worms require spitting upon for to ketch fish 
better and certain earthworms are better for 
ketching fish if not spit upon. Classification 
will lessen the guesswork as to whether the 
worm should be spit upon or not spit upon 
before casting to the fish. This is a wonder- 
ful advancement of progress. The earth- 
worms should appreciate it. 

The social structure of Madagascar needs 
studying pretty bad. We've neglected this 
study for some time. Now we have an ap- 
propriation of $13,700 for this much needed 
study. This will be just enough to allow two 
important Peace Corps men to do a little 
social investigation within the wayward sec- 
tions of Madagascar. They might run into 
something there. We would like to suggest 
that a Britisher be taken along to help direct 
this study so it will be more successful. 
They understand social life pretty good. 

The poor mammal fauna of the highlands 
of Ethiopia has been sadly put aside for years 
and years. But our elected Congressmen 
sees the needs everywhere. So they appro- 
priated $29,300 for a study of the Ethiopian 
mammal fauna of the Ethiopian highlands. 
This will benefit the taxpayers of America 
to a very great extent. It shouldn't have 
been put off so long. 

The behavior of the wandering albatross 
has been a puzzle to generations and genera- 
tions we reckon. It would mean much to the 
American people if they understood the wan- 
dering albatross’ wandering behavior and now 
$65,400 has been set aside for this important 
study. We hope they find the albatross to be 
well behaved in all its wanderings. Of course 
there could be some delinquency in the be- 
havior of the young generation of albatross. 
Too, part of this money will go to the study 
of the ecology of the albatross and this will 
help us Americans plenty. Why have past 
Congressmen been so idle that they neglected 
this much needed study? 

Congressman ABELE should jump in there 
and help our American conscious Congress- 
men get these things all straightened out 
instead of setting back and criticizing those 
who do try to do helpful and progressive 
things for our Nation and world. Of course 
this small amount of money would have 
made a small missile to have got shot up Into 
the air for to bust; but these social studies 
will serve mankind to a much greater extent 
than will the busting of a small inexpensive 
missile of some kind. We, as Americans, 
must always forge ahead and forward—be- 
fore the Russians do. Support your Con- 
gressmen in their straightforward foresight 
in the above-mentioned appropriations. 
Maybe they will come up with more impor- 
tant ones if you do. Besides these appro- 
priations will make a good trip for a friend 
of one of the Congressmen. The Congress- 
men know who is best fitted to do this study- 
ing. They might even sacrifice their time to 
help on some of the projects. They're good 
at social study of any kind. We've heard tell. 
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Judge John W. Hereford—A Great West 
Virginia Jurist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr, HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, West 
Virginia is proud of Circuit Judge John 
W. Hereford of Huntington, W. Va. He 
is one of the truly great jurists of our 
time. In his decisions, he effectively 
cuts through the legal underbrush to 
reach the main issue. 

Judge Hereford’s decisions ring with 
the eloquent Americanism of the Found- 
ing Fathers. He speaks from the bench 
with the words of a kindly philosopher 
who has a deep understanding of the 
meaning of the law. A devout and dedi- 
cated servant of God, his opinions are 
firmly based on firm spiritual founda- 
tions. 

Out of court, Judge Hereford is an 
active lay member of the Fifth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Huntington, W. Va. 
A firm believer in training the youth of 
today to be the leaders of tomorrow, he 
is the single most vigorous force behind 
the boys’ club movement in Huntington. 

On September 7, 1963, Judge Hereford 
was faced with a difficult decision on a 
case which had stirred many animosities 
in the city of Huntington. Tempers 
flared in a racial dispute over whether 
Negroes should be enjoined from picket- 
ing, demonstrating and sitting in the 
“White Pantry Restaurant” which de- 
clined to serve Negroes, In an eloquent 
decision, printed om page 15709 of the 
September 9 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Judge Hereford denied the injunction. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I ask to have printed an editorial 
in the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette of 
September 10, 1963, as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Sept. 10, 1963] 
Jupce HEREFORD Hirs Nat. ON HEAD 

After a decade of weary listening to 
niggling argument based on discredited 
principles, it is gratifying indeed to hear a 
legal ruling which cuts through sophistry, 
bias, and pretense that the law exists solely 
to secure the right of property, and gets to 
the heart of the matter. 

Such a ruling was issued Saturday in 
Huntington by Circuit Judge John Hereford, 
a distinguished jurist who belongs, if any- 
body does, to that select group of men who 
understand that American law applies pri- 
marily to human beings, and is intended to 
support their rights, bolster their dignity, 
insure equal treatment, and remove artificial 
obstructions to their pursuit of happiness. 

Judge Hereford, rejecting a request for a 
court order to curtail desegregation demon- 
strations at a Huntington restaurant, deliv- 
ered his views with Jeffersonian eloquence. 

The restaurant owner, Judge Hereford 
said, has no right to come into a court of 
law * * * and ask me to protect him in 
doing something the Supreme Court of the 
United States says is improper when done 
by a governmental body. 

“When such a man as the plaintiff gets a 
license from the State and the city of Hunt- 

* © and when that business he is 
operating has to be inspected by the health 
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3 or the fire department of that 
city * * * and when Negroes help pay with 
their taxes for inspection of a restaurant 
open only to white * * * it is not good 
Americanism and contrary, to my way of 
thinking, to the laws of West Virginia.” 

The Gazette is pleased by a ruling which 
puts into focus the difference between Negro 
contributions and limited Negro rights. It 
is vastly more pleased to find within the 
State such an expression of simple, un- 
cluttered justice. 

There is right and there is wrong. No 
lawyer, however learned, and no circum- 
locution of law, however expressed, can con- 
vince a fair and open American mind that 
citizens of one skin tone may legally be 
treated differently from citizens of another 
skin tone. Judge Hereford, unlike some 
jurists, knows the difference between right 
and wrong. 


A Ceiling on Spending? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the Ways and Means Committee, under 
the most able leadership of Chairman 
Murs, has approved the tax bill, some 
voices are being heard urging that the 
tax cut be used as an excuse for placing 
an unrealistic, arbitrary ceiling on Fed- 
eral spending, regardless of the actual 
needs of the country. In yesterday’s New 
York Times, there is an excellent edi- 
torial in this regard, which is well worth 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. It follows: 

A CEILING on SPENDING? 

There is obvious popular appeal in the 
campaign to link tax cuts with a definite ceil- 
ing on Federal spending. Who does not want 
to see a reduction in the amount of bureau- 
cratic extravagance that accompanies Wash- 
ington outlays? Who does not favor a meas- 
ure of control that will keep Federal spend- 
ing from getting out of hand? 

But the beguiling proposal to impose a 
freeze on spending, which has been put for- 
ward by Republicans in Congress and has 
the backing of former President Eisenhower, 
is misleading and unrealistic. Most of the 
rise in Federal spending stems from much 
higher outlays for defense and space pro- 
grams, with the amount going into civilian 
projects rising at a slower rate than the in- 
crease in population. Unless there is a re- 
duction in military and space expenditure, 
a freeze on spending at present levels would 
mean, because of population increase, an 
actual decline in the existing services pro- 
vided by Government. 

There is also a touch of political mischlef- 
making in „„ 
because it would not cut the nonessential 
from the Government's outlays. The cost 
of subsidizing agriculture, for example, may 
turn out to be well above the administra- 
tion's original estimates. If this happens 
to be the case, as it usually is, a spending 
celling would force the Government to renege 
on other commitments. Similarly, the ceil- 
ing by itself would do nothing to prevent 
Congress from indulging in its annual pork 
barrel activities, except that its cost would 
be at the expense if essential programs. 

So placing a lid on spending would be 
a potentially harmful way of controlling the 
Government's purse strings. Control is nec- 
essary, but it can only be effective through 
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cooperation of the White House and Con- 
gress. Both sides must reexamine the en- 
tire spending process, making clear that no 
sector of the budget is immune. This goes 
for farm subsidies, the race to the moon 
and the grab bag of logrolling appropria- 
tions which, under the proposed freeze, 
would be more firmly embedded than now. 
If expenditures are to be held down, cuts 
should be made in the fat, not the bone, 


Molly and Jeanie Macnab Express Their 
Views on the Job for Freedom March 
in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp two mother- 
and-daughter articles that appeared 
recently in the Portland Reporter, One 
is by Jeanie Macnab, a 15-year-old 
schoolgirl who, with her mother, Mrs. 
Gordon Macnab, was a member of the 
delegation who traveled 3,000 miles from 
Oregon to Washington by bus to partici- 
pate in the August 28 jobs and freedom 
demonstration here in Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. Gordon (Molly) Macnab is the 
author of the second piece. Together, I 
believe that their accounts convey an 
accurate sense of the dedication, sin- 
cerity and mission of the Macnabs and 
other members of the delegation which 
included men and women of diverse 
races, creeds, and color. 

I think a reading of the article by 
young Miss Macnab illustrates a re- 
markably developed ear and sense in her 
reportage, a talent she must have in- 
herited from her father, a member of the 
Portland bureau of the Associated Press. 
[From the Pollard (Oreg.) Reporter, Aug. 

6, 1963] 
OREGON Crvrt. RIGHTS MARCHERS SING ALONG 
Roure Dresprre Bus BREAKDOWN ` 
(By Molly Macnab) 

“They woke up in the morning with their 
mi-nn-nnds set on freedom.” 

Singing that phrase to a syncopated one- 
two beat, 36 bus-riding Northwesterners took 
off from Portland in the 5 a.m. darkness Sun- 
day, to say so in the Wednesday civil rights 
march in Washington, D.C. 

Twelve hours later—after a mechanical de- 
lay at The Dalles—they were headed for 
Caldwell, Idaho. Two college coeds would 
join them there, filling the last two seats on 
the chartered Greyhound bus, 

Driving nonstop—except for other emer- 
gencies and meals—the delegates are due in 
Washington at midnight Tuesday, ready to 
join the quarter million expected for the 
mass demonstration, 

The Northwest group probably is traveling 
the farthest distance to participate. 

All were high-spirited, laden with suit- 
cases, baskets, pillows, sleeping bags, guitars, 
and snacks for the 7-day trip. 

After the march Wednesday—from the 
Washington Monument to the Lincoln Me- 
morial—they will start the return trip West 
that night. 

The bus is due back 
Saturday. 


in Portland late 


1963 


The group is made up of Friends of SNCC— 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee—which has the blessing of many church 
groups. 

Its recent door-to-door drive for travel 
funds was directed by the Reverend Ralph 
Moore, pastor of Highland Congregational 
Church, NE 9th and Going. 

They had to raise $3,000. 

Trip captains are Richard Celsi, president 
of the Catholic Council on Human Relations, 
and John Holley, Portland Urban League 
executive. The bus carried no banners or 
identifying markers. 

In Arlington, Va., across the Potomac River 
from Washington, the Northwest group was 
to be taken under the wing of a Catholic 
church which would billet it in private 
homes “for showers and maybe a few hours 
catnaps,” the captains said. 

Among Portland women accompanying the 
group are Mrs. Thelma M. DePass of the 
Catholic book store, and Mrs. Marie Lesch, 
teacher and member of the Catholic human 
relations group. 

Also in the party is Tom Albright, staffer 
of the weekly paper, Portland Catholic 
Sentinel. 

Among other Portlanders joining the group 
on their arrival in Washington are Mr. and 
Mrs. Jim Hunt of the Catholic book store, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bill McCoy of the Catholic 
Christian Family Movement, and the Rever- 
end Edward Zenner, teacher at Central 
Catholic High School. 

From the Portland (Oreg.) Reporter, Aug. 
28, 1963) 
TREK TO CAPITOL A BALL FOR TEENAGE 
MARCHER 


(By Jeanie Macnab) 


(Wednesday was the day for the civil rights 
marchers at Washington, D.C. The 15-year- 
old daughter of Molly Macnab, Portland Re- 
porter staffer, left Portland Sunday on the 
Freedom bus for the march. Her mailed 
comments of the trip east follow.) 

From 4:55 a.m.; Pulled away from High- 
land Congregational Church, singing Mi- 
chael," “When the Saints Go Marching In,” 
“We Will Overcome,” Instrumental section 
consisted of two guitars, a banjo. Sunrise 
on Columbia River highway breathtaking, 
wispy clouds drifting along hills on north 
bank. 


From- 6:25 am.: Ten-minute rest stop, 
The Dalles. 

From 6:40 am.: Bus broke down east of 
town. Driver walked back to telephone for 
a mechanic. Guitarists Naeomi Parry, 
Franklin High School student, Seattle, and 
Shella Van Hyning, Portland, tuned up. 
Bill Corr, Seattle, joined in with his banjo 
and we sang folk songs. 

From 7:30 am.: Driver went back to The 
Dalles to ask for a new bus from Portland. 

From 7:40 am.: Returned to The Dalles in 
borrowed bus. Had breakfast in The Dalles 
depot. Sang, etc. 

From 11:45 a.m.: Sus POTADA acrived 
in town. Loaded onto bus. 

From 11:55 am.: Left The Dalles for sec- 
ond time. 

From 12:05 p.m.: Finally passed The 
Dalies Dam. Busload of Al Kader band 
members asked about our group, seemed 
mildly interested, rather disapproving. 

From 12:30 p.m.: Passed John Day Dam. 

From 3:30 p.m.: Passed by Wallowas in 
light sprinkle. 

From 6:30 p.m.: Picked up two Idaho girls 
at Caldwell—Rosalie Bednarek, just returned 
from 9 weeks study in Mexico, and Faith 
Cunningham, student at Eastern Oregon 
College, LaGrande. 

From 7:15 pm.: Dinner, Boise, Idaho. 

From 8 pm.: Left Boise. Had a long 
hootenanny until about 10:15. Everybody 
settled down and slept until Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 
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MONDAY 


From 3:30 a.m.: Salt Lake City, Spires of 
Mormon temple lit up beautifully. Ten- 
minute stop. 

8 am.: Rock Springs, Wyo. Breakfast, 
girls took down hair, everyone cleaned up. 
Were told we would be held up for an hour 
in Cheyenne—credentials, or something. 

From 10:30 a.m.: Crossed Continental Di- 
vide. Not very impressive. Had expected 
much more than just a hill. 

From 11:00 am.: Rawlins, 
stop. 
(Took 10-minute rest stop at Lincoln 
statue at summit of Lincoln Highway, just 
east of Laramie, Wyo.) 

From 2:45 p.m.: Cheyenne, Met by local 
chapter, NAACP. Ate meal at expense of 
NAACP. 


Wyo. Rest 


The Crime of Execution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the New York Times of August 22, 
1963. 


I am happy to say that capital punish- 
ment is disappearing; the number of 
those executed each year in our country 
grows less and less. Now is the time for 
the Congress to set the example for the 
States and pass H.R. 545, the bill I have 
introduced to abolish the death penalty 
in all Federal jurisdictions. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CRIME OF EXECUTION 


Capital punishment, for whatever crime 
and regardless of the method of execution, 
increasingly offends and troubles the con- 
science of civilized peoples. We urged its 
abolition in New York at the last session of 
the State Legislature. A long step in that 
direction was taken with removal of the 
death sentence as a mandated penalty for 
premeditated murder, which New York alone 
among the 50 States had kept on the books. 
We hope the time will come, and soon, when 
this barbaric relic of the Dark Ages of 
penology has been removed from the 
criminal codes of all 50 States, including 
New York. Some methods of execution are 
more “humane” than others; but all should 
go- 

The Spanish Government is still executing 
people by garroting. This painful torture, 
carried out recently against two alleged ter- 
rorists“ in Madrid, is infiicted with a metal 
collar that is gradually tightened until the 
spinal column is broken. Cruel methods of 
punishment are all the more deplorable when 
they are committed in peacetime. Death 
penalties for political and economic “crimes” 
especially—whether carried out by garrot- 
ing or in more “humane” ways, such as 
firing squads and hanging—are uncivilized 
acts, 

A U.N. Economic and Social Council study 
earlier this year, based on data from 65 coun- 
tries, found that when the death penalty 
was abolished there was no increase in 
crime. Whether for capital crimes that all 
men deplore or political crimes that merely 
offend the party in power, State killings are 
acts of vengeance that cure nothing. The 
U.N.’s moral force should be applied to call 
attention to the primitive means used by 
various countries to torture people today. 
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Fairplay for Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
despite the previous carefully considered 
action of the House in defeating a fur- 
ther 2-year extension of the one-time 
war-emergency-passed bracero program, 
the House Agriculture Committee has 
now reported a bill differing only in the 
respect that it has been reduced to a 
l-year extension, 

The proponents of Public Law 78 have 
frequently used uninformed and mislead- 
ing arguments to justify their position 
that this program is essential to Ameri- 
can agriculture and has no adverse affect 
on domestic farmworkers. 

Several of these arguments have been 
exposed and demolished for what they 
are—unfounded and unwarranted—in an 
excellent letter to the editor of the 
Washington Post, by Mr. Patrick Gor- 
man, the very able secretary-treasurer 
of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen’s Union. 

Mr. Gorman has devoted considerable 
time and effort to the problems of 
migrant farmworkers; he is knowledge- 
able in the workings of the bracero pro- 


‘gram; and his incisive letter should be 


of interest and importance to all Mem- 
bers of the House. 
I take the liberty of including it in 
the Recorp at this point. 
Fam Pay ror FARM HANDS 
(By Patrick E. Gorman) 


As the secretary-treasurer of one of the or- 
ganizations leading the fight against Public 
Law 78, or the Mexican farm labor importa- 
tion program, I want to thank you for your 
editorial of August 21 and two earlier this 
year in which you this vicious sta- 
tute. Public Law 78 should be terminated 
this year and we believe it will be. 

Your August 21 edition also carried a let- 
ter by Representative Burt L. Tatcotr, who 
represents one of the main bracero-using 
congressional districts. Mr. Tarcorr's argu- 
ments beg an answer. 

The claim that Public Law 78 was not con- 
sidered “wartime emergency legislation” is 
contrary to the legislative history of the con- 
gressional debate of 1951 when the legisla- 
tion was first passed. The supporters of Pub- 
lic Law 78 claimed then that the law was 
necessary because of the emergency condi- 
tions caused by the Korean war. It is under- 
standable that they would like to rewrite 
history now, 

There is sufficient U.S. farm labor willing 
and able to harvest crops for Mr, TaLcorr’s 
growers and all the other bracero-using 
growers, who make up less than 1 percent of 
the farmers of the United States. Unemploy- 
ment among US. farmworkers is higher than 
among urban workers—7.3 percent in 1962, 
An additional 9.5 percent of farmworkers 
were underemployed, Sharply increasing 
farm mechanization is making more farm- 
workers jobless each day. These men and 
women need jobs. 

Senator Harnison A. WILLIAMS has pro- 
posed and is holding hearings on legislation 
to recruit and transport U.S. farm workers to 
areas of labor need at the time of the need. 
But every single grower witness who has tes- 
tifled—and many have—has strongly opposed 
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the bill. The growers do not want domestic 
workers. They want cheap, docile, easily ex- 
ploitable labor. 

An example of the desire for cheap labor is 
Mr. Tal corr's expressed concern that added 
housing and schools would be needed in his 
area if U.S. farmworkers cultivated and har- 
vested the crops instead of braceros. Mr. 
Tatcotr indicates that his growers want 
workers to work on the crops, to help produce 
wealth for them, but the growers do not want 
to meet any of their responsibilities toward 
these workers—not even to educate their 
children. “Do our work and then get out,” 
seems to be the sentiment. 

Mr. Tarcorr claims that braceros are not 
im) if domestic workers are available. 
The fact is that domestic workers often are 
not available in the area because of the low 
wages paid them and because fewer benefits 
are offered to US. farmworkers than to 
braceros. 

The Senate, although continuing Public 
Law 78 for another year, ordered for the first 
time that U.S. farmworkers would have to be 
offered free housing, free transportation to 
the job, workmen's compensation and a work 
guarantee before braceros could be imported. 
This would give farmworkers a few of the 
very benefits which the imported braceros 
have enjoyed for 12 years. Needless to say, 
the growers are violently fighting this at- 
tempt at equalization and are attempting to 
knock this amendment out of the bill. 

Even with the amendment, the importa- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of additional 
workers would depress the wages and would 
limit the job opportunities of U.S. farm- 
workers. Wages cannot rise as long as a 
limitless supply of labor is available and im- 
portable. 

Finally, Mr. Taccorr contends that migrant 
farmworkers lead a terrible life and should’ 
not be encouraged in this type of work. 
He is right. But what are these farmwork- 
ers to do? Unemployment is widespread in 
the United States. The farmworkers are not 
only unskilled in industrial labor, but do not 
even, have the experience of industrial dis- 
cipline. They would be among the last to 
be hired by factories. The alternative to 
farmwork for them is to starve. 

Self-serving arguments about the fright- 
fullness of migrant life in order to gain ex- 
tension of Public Law 78 are ironical, for 
Public Law 78 is a major reason why the life 
of U.S. migrants is terrible. One way of 

the life of these poverty-stricken 
and exploited U.S. citizens better is to kill 
the bills which would continue Public Law 
78. 


Preserve Peace and Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP. J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I comment upon a recent, 
thoughtful editorial in Gist Research by 
Mr. Frederick Burdick, distinguished edi- 
tor of that publication. 

Mr. Burdick in his statement pointed 
out that the 1945 model U.N., like auto- 
mobile models, needs improvement. 

The most urgent requirement, he 
states, is an effective, comprehensive, ob- 
jective U.N. international communica- 
tions system to help “preserve interna- 
tional peace and security.” 
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The main aim would be to distinguish 
between war and peace propaganda, fic- 
tion and fact, rumor and reality, treach- 
ery and truth. Mr. Burdick believes that 
the U.N. would be able to forestall crises 
which invite chances for hastily pushing 
humanity into modern war fought with 
diabolical weapons bringing widespread 
devastation. 

I think that all thoughtful persons who 
are informed concerning the distressing 
potential of modern weapons are agreed 
that this Nation and all nations must de- 
vote every possible effort to the preven- 
tion of war and the maintenance of 
peace. Aggressive war in this time and 
age is truly unthinkable and would be 
consistent only with fanaticism or mad- 
ness. 

Time and time again our Nation has 
made it clear that its policy is predicated 
on the desire for peace and that we would 
never wage an aggressive war. 

However, we do not have the same 
assurances from the Soviet Union and its 
satellites and for that reason, if the U.N. 
is to be a really effective instrumentality 
for maintaining the peace, it must take 
the initiative in coping with all, not just 
some, incidents in the world likely to 
lead to war. 

We can have 100 test bans, but there 
will be no lasting peace in the world un- 
til the Soviet stops its conspiracy against 
free governments and agrees to proper, 
effective, international control of nuclear 
energy and weapons, universal disarma- 
ment, and realistic judicial institutions 
for maintaining the peace. 


The Great March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, August 
28 is a day that will long be remembered 
in the history of our Nation. It was a 
day when the people exercised their 
right peaceably to assemble, and to pe- 
tition the Government for a redress of 
grievances. Justly named the gentle 
army the participants in the march for 
jobs and freedom are to be congratulated 
for their faith in the democratic process. 

The New York Journal-American pub- 
lished the following editorial about the 
march in its August 30, 1963, edition. I 
commend it to the attention .of our 
colleagues: 

THE Great MARCH 

They surprised the skeptics, they con- 
founded the racists, they astonished many of 
their most fervent well-wishers. They held 
America’s greatest demonstration for Negro 
rights since the Emancipation Proclamation 
with dignity, with pride, with firm but gentle 
purpose. 

As our reporter Bob Considine wrote: 

“They were the best-mannered big crowd 
I've seen in 30 years of covering massive as- 
semblies. They were saner than the throngs 
that frequent the World Series, soberer than 
the mobs at the big fights, discreeter than the 
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yokels who pack convention halls, less hypo- 
critical than those who hit the sawdust trail 
under a religious spellbinder's spiel.“ 

In short, the men and women, white and 
Negro, who marched in Washington to regis- 
ter demands for full citizenship for Negroes, 
did so in a manner in which all Americans 
can take pride. 

The right of the people peaceably to as- 
semble was never upheld in more distin- 
guished fashion. There was emotion there, 
too, and anyone who heard spiritual singer 
Mahalia Jackson, either on television or in 
person, move tens of thousands of people to 
hand-clapping rhythm can hardly forget it. 

A milestone on the long march of Ameri- 
can Negroes from slavery to equality has been 
reached, and there's no turning back now. 


Facts on Fallout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend.my remarks I wish to 
include an editorial from the Anderson 
Independent, a prominent and respected 
daily newspaper published in Anderson, 
S.C., under the supervision of former 
Senator Wilton Hall. 

This editorial treats the crucial issue 
of the test ban treaty and presents, I 
think, the thoughts of the people of 
America, especially the mothers and 
children of the future. 

I commend this editorial to all who 
may be interested. 

Facts on FALLOUT: How Much Drarn DID 
You Ear OR DRINK YESTERDAY? 


Leukemia, bone cancer, cancer of the 
thyroid, stillbirths, malformations, or de- 
formed infants. These human tragedies 
represent just a few of the byproducts of the 
fallout that swirls around the earth, gradual- 
ly sifting down, in the wake of test explo- 
sions of N-bombs in the upper atmosphere. 

This fallout is not uniform throughout the 
world. 

Twice as much falls in the North Temper- 
ate Zone as elsewhere, infecting what you 
eat and drink. 

And where is the North Temperate Zone? 
It’s where you and you and you live—right 
here in South Carolina and Georgia and re- 
mainder of the United States. 

Heaviest fallout has been recorded in what 
are regarded as the big wheat and dairy 
States in the Midwest—but it falls, too, in 
South Carolina and this leading dairy county 
of Anderson. 

What is fallout? . 

It is tiny particles of radioactive elements 
created by the explosions. 

These elements include Sr”, cesium, lo- 
dine, carbon, strontium 89, barium, zir- 
conium, etc. 

Of these Sr” causes great concern. It 
falls on leaves and on the soil. It is then 
picked up through the roots of plants, eaten 
by animals and men, and enters the bone 
structure just as calcium does. 

Whether Sr” goes into the bones or Into 
the muscles and tissues, as do cesium 137 
and carbon 14, or enters other parts of the 
body the fact is that these particles act like 
little X-ray machines. Difference is they are 
constantly giving off high bombardment of 
harmful particles. 

Carbon 14 can cause genetic damages. 
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That means today's adults may pass on to 
their children particles resulting in malfor- 
mations of numerous kinds; and that the 
tempo of damage will mount as today’s chil- 
dren pass the deadly damage on to their 
children in the years ahead. 

From tests already held as long ago as 
1958, the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
cluded carbon 14 alone would cause 100,000 
gross physical and mental defects, 360,000 
cases of stillbirths and childhood deaths, and 
900,000 cases of embryonic and neonatal 
deaths in the future. 

There continues running a debate of 
politico-scientific nature contending effects 
of fallout are negligible. 

That is the angle taken by those opposing 
approval by the United States of a limited 
test ban treaty with Russia—a treaty, by 
the way, that leaves the Nation much less 
vulnerable to Moscow doublecross than the 
one Eisenhower negotiated. 

Advocates of testing say the millions of 
Americans and others who are being harmed 
represent a negligible part of the world 
population, 

What can these advocates be concerned 
about? Certainly not peace or people. 

Pray that commonsense will prevali in the 
U.S. Senate and that approval of the ban 
treaty requested by President Kennedy will 
be enacted swiftly—even If it represents, as 
he has emphasized, only a first, short, tenta- 
tive step toward heading off destruction of 
the world as we have known it. 

It is a step in the right direction. 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
three excellent letters by Mr. Peter L. 
Bernstein and Robert W. Stevens, dis- 
cussing foreign aid as a part of our dol- 
lar deficit or gold outflow problem. 

These fine commentaries deserve care- 
ful consideration by every Member of 


Congress: 
SEPTEMBER 5, 1963. 

Drar Sm: We are two businessmen (one 
an economist for a major industrial com- 
pany and one an investment counsel) who 
are concerned about the role of the United 
States in world affairs. In particular, we 
have looked into the question of foreign aid. 
We are convinced that it is vital for the 
longrun interest of this Nation as well as 
for the rest of the world. 

We are enclosing two reprints of com- 
ments on foreign aid that we have had pub- 
lished in the New York Times. We hope 
that you will read these reprints in the course 
of your deliberations on this subject, as 
they contain certain factual material and in- 
formation that has received too little atten- 
tion and too much distortion. 

Indeed, we believe that the question of 
foreign aid has stirred up so much opposi- 
tion and concern precisely because people are 
told too little about it. Most of us hear 
about it only through secondhand sources, 
which for the most part are biased against 
the very idea of foreign aid, The main 
thing foreign aid needs today Is wider public 
understanding of its objectives and achieve- 
ments. 
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We hope you will agree with us that it 
is particularly urgent this year for Congress 
to appropriate at least the amount specified 
as a minimum in General Clay’s report on 
the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT W. STEVENS. 

MANHASSET, N.Y. 

PETER L. BERNSTEIN. 

New Tonk, N.Y. 


[From the New York Times, Oct. 3, 1960] 


To CLOSE THE PAYMENTS GAP—SUGGESTION TO 
ABOLISH FOREIGN Am PROGRAM QUESTIONED 
To the EDITOR or THE NEw YORK TIMES: 

Elgin Groseclose’s letter published Sep- 
tember 25 blames our foreign aid program for 
the deficit in our balance of payments and, 
consequently, for the accelerating outflow of 
gold from the United States. His argument 
is deceptive because it oversimplifies the 
problem and dangerous because his remedy 
will fail to cure it. 

The deficit in the balance of payments is a 
net figure, the difference between the sum of 
a wide variety of payments to foreigners and 
the sum of a wide variety of payments by 
foreigners to us. A single item is deceptive, 
because the total of our payments to for- 
eigners exceeds our receipts from them. 

As a matter of fact, while the deficit in our 
balance of payments rose from about $2 bil- 
lion in 1956 to nearly $6 Dillion last year, 
Government transfers of military supplies 
and services to foreigners shrunk from $2.6 
billion to less than $2 billion. Government 
loans and unilateral transfers for nonmili- 
tary purposes have risen only slightly from 
$2.9 to $3.2 billion (excluding our contribu- 
tion to the International Monetary Fund). 
Clearly, foreign aid is not the villain of the 
piece; most of the difficulty arises from a 
gain of almost $4 billion in our imports dur- 
ing this period. 

EFFECT OF STEP 

As Mr. Groseclose’s own data indicate, 
elimination of €3.2 billion in foreign aid 
would cut our exports by $2.4 billion (with 
serious indirect consequences both here and 
abroad), as 75 cents out of every aid dollar is 
spent on American goods and services. Thus, 


while doing irreparable to our 
friends, we would be helping ourselves to 
only a negligible degree. 


Furthermore, he is incorrect in suggesting 
that the aid recipients save the extra 25 
cents and invest it in gold or short-term se- 
curities. Most of it is transferred to other 
countries, primarily Western Europe and 
Japan, to pay for imports from those areas; 
Western Europe and Japan are the primary 
holders of gold and dollars. 

The underdeveloped countries are desper- 
ately short of gold and dollars to finance 
thoir imports. The world outside of West- 
ern Europe, Canada, and Japan holds less 
gold and dollars than was held 2 years ago. 
Western Europe, Canada, and Japan hold 75 
percent of total foreign gold and dollar re- 
serves, leaving only 25 percent ($9 billion) 
for the sterling area outside the United 
Kingdom, and all of Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Finally, to the extent that foreign aid ac- 
celerates industrialization in the underde- 
veloped areas of the world, we create grow- 
ing future markets for our exports. The in- 
dustrialized countries are by far our largest 
customers. The United Kingdom, West Ger- 
many, Japan, and Canada took 40 percent of 
our exports last year. Even more dramatic, 
we sell as much merchandise to France as we 
sell to India and Pakistan together, even 
though the latter two countries have 10 times 
the population of France. 

I do not minimize the many problems and 
the dangers in the deficit In our balance of 
peyments. Yet it would be lunacy, in my 
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opinion, to attack it by cutting out our for- 
eign aid. 
PETER L. BERNSTEIN. 
New Lonx, September 26, 1960. 


From the New York Times, Dec. 6, 1962} 

Economic Am DEFENDED— EMPHASIS ON HELP- 
ING ENTERPRISE IN UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 
WELCOMED 


(Nore—tThe writer of the following letter 
was formerly an economist with the Mar- 
shall plan.) 

To the EDITOR or THE NEW YORK TIMES: 

An editorial in your November 29 issue 
observes that today "foreign aid is in * * * 
(a) perilous condition” and adds that “the 
program is now in such shape that its future 
is uncertain.” One of the main reasons why 
foreign aid is in trouble today is that, in the 
past, the public has not adequately under- 
stood either its purposes or possibilities. 

Often—as in your editorial—foreign aid is 
referred to as a program. As a result people 
go on to appraise ald in terms of whether or 
not it has improved living conditions in the 
receiving countries. 

For about a decade, however, the term 
“foreign aid” has been mainly an accounting 
label attached to a wide variety of U.S. pro- 
grams and activities in foreign areas. Some 
of these are related to emergency situations 
as in Korea and Vietnam, some to strength- 
ening our military posture as in Turkey and 
Morocco, some to open rivalry in the cold war 
as in Poland and Yugoslavia. Others are 
related to long-term economic development 
as in India and Pakistan, or to humanitar- 
ianism as in the campaign to eradicate ma- 
laria and in aid to displaced persons, or to 
the promotion of U.S. exports as with some 

Import Bank loans and our sales of 
agricultural surpluses for local currencies. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


The military portion of foreign aid—and 
it has been the larger part—is really an ex- 
tension of our own national defense program. 
Since 1953 more than half of foreign aid has 
been military in character and it can be 
shown that in most years some two-thirds 
of the total was military in intent. But the 
effectiveness of military aid is not to be 
judged by economie criteria. 

Moreover, some cases of successful military 
aid must remain altogether unsung. This is 
partly because some of the information upon 
which to judge it is classified and also be- 
cause, in the nature of the case, U.S.-sup- 
plied military equipment may succeed in 
fores on against a country 
receiving it although the equipment itself 
is never “used” in combat. 

the categories of economic aid, 
much has had to be used in end-of-the-rope 
emergency situations. These do not usually 
lend themselves to being displayed as suc- 
cesses. But despite this and the fact that 
military and defense-related objectives have 
long been dominant in the foreign-aid field, 
there have nevertheless been some success 
stories in terms of economic progress. One 
may point to Greece, Spain and Taiwan, not 
to mention the crucial role of U.S. aid in Asia, 
helping tip the economic balance toward 
India and Pakistan rather than toward Red 
China. 

PROGRAM FOR DEVELOPMENT 

During the past year and a half at the 
Agency for International Development, the 
United States has just begun to mount an 
overall aid program aimed at long-term eco- 
nomic development in the receiving coun- 
tries. And yet most of the critics of foreign 
aid assume that we have been trying mainly 
to do this all along and that we have failed. 

It is ironic indeed that foreign aid finds 
itself “in a perilous condition” today, just 
after it has started to move in the direction 
of the public’s long-standing image of it: 
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namely, toward being a single program de- 
voted to improving living conditions in un- 
derdeveloped countries. 
Foreign aid is still only one tool of our 
eee policy, however, and must not be 
en in its new guise—to buy 
friends” or to produce miracles. But if it is 
used wisely in countries where basic condi- 
tions are promising, it can greatly improve 
the that many independent and 
self-respecting governments will survive. 
With luck it might even do more than that, 
ROBERT W. STEVENS. 
MANHASSET, LONG IsLAND, December 1, 1962. 


Some Irrelevant Questions on the Test 


Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


, Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, “Trust 
the Russians? Unthinkable,” cry the 
militant opponents of the treaty, with a 
radioactive gleam in their eyes. 

“A nuclear test ban? The millenium,” 
respond the frustrated utopians, with an 
ecstatic presentiment of golden days to 
come. 

Amid the hue and cry from both ex- 
tremes arise the voices of such authori- 
ties as the Secretary of Defense, the Sec- 
retary of State, the head of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The testi- 
mony of these experts makes it clear 
that neither faith in the Russians’ integ- 
rity nor hope for an imminent utopia 
has much to do with the limited nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

True, the record shows that we cannot 


put much trust in the Communists. But ` 


we must be prepared to put some trust 
in the highest officials of our Govern- 
ment, officials who are sworn to protect 
the lives and security of the American 
people. We must trust that America, 
too, has a sharp eye out for its own in- 
terests, and that our President, his Cabi- 
net members, and our top strategists and 
scientists are pretty smart. 

Contrary to the agonized outcries of 
the treaty’s critics, we are not beating 
our swords into plowshares. We are not 
appeasing and we are not surrendering. 

What, then, are we doing? We are 
merely curbing the amount of radioac- 
tive poison which is floating around in 
the air and corroding the genes of un- 
born children. Weare letting the deadly 
isotopes now in the atmosphere disinte- 
grate peacefully, and we are saying that 
we will not add any more if we can help 
it. The barrier which we are raising 
against genetic defects will protect the 
children of Rangoon as well as Kansas 
City, and will lower the strontium 90 
count undiscriminatingly in Utah, 
Uganda, and the Ukraine. 

Could it be that the Communists, de- 
spite their repugnant political philos- 
ophy, are also antistillbirth, anticancer 
and antimonstrous mutations? A point 
to ponder, 
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Meanwhile let us try to keep our eyes 
on the relevant issues in this new cold 
war development. One journalist who 
is doing just that is Bob Wells of the 
Long Beach Independent. In two recent 
columns on the test ban debate, Mr. 
Wells got to the heart of the matter 
when he focused the spotlight on an im- 
portant aim of the treaty: controlling 
radioactivity in the atmosphere. 

Because cool and lucid analysis is 
beneficial to any debate, I am inserting 
these two columns in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

Treaty No Love NOTE To Mr. K. 


The current debate on the treaty banning 
atomic tests In the atmosphere, it seems to 
me, Ralph, misses the point at issue. On 
one hand, some proponents are hailing it as 
a step toward peace, and on the other hand, 
some opponents are battling it because we 
can’t trust Khrushchev. 

Nonsense. The test ban treaty has noth- 
ing to do with peace. It merely stops atomic 
testing in the atmosphere; it does nothing 
about the tensions between us and the Rus- 
sians which at any time could erupt in 
nuclear war. 

As for the second point—of course, we 
can’t trust Khrushchey. That's why we 
specifically reserved the right to test under- 
ground. We didn’t sign the treaty because 
we wanted to trust Khrushchev, nor did he 
sign it out of any affection for us. We both 
signed it because neither of us really need 
further atmospheric testing and neither of 
us can trust the prospects of adding further 
atomic fallout with its radiation hazards to 
the atmosphere. 

That's what the treaty 1s all about. Be- 
cause of the fallout from tests already held, 
we have had and will continue to have for 
years to come miscarriages, stillbirths, mal- 
formed babies, and deaths from leukemia 
and bone cancer that would not have oc- 
curred if we had not tested atomic bombs 
in the atmosphere. 

It does not matter that the average in- 
crease in radiation is less than that of the 
natural background radiation already pres- 
ent. Any increase is dangerous. It is true 
that the cases of cancer caused by fallout 
are statistically small—perhaps no more than 
a thousand a year out of a world popula- 
tion of some 4 billion. If that be your argu- 
ment, I will let you explain to the mother 
of a child dead from fallout-induced leu- 
kemia that the infant was statistically in- 
significant, 

THOSE WHO KNOW 


Listen to the experts: 

Dr. Russell H. Morgan of Johns Hopkins, 
Chairman of the Surgeon General's National 
Advisory Committee on Radiation: There 
is no such thing as a safe level of radiation.” 

Dr. Charles F. Behrens, of the Atomic De- 
fense Division, Bureau of Medicine, U.S. Navy, 
said in a textbook, “Atomic Medicine”: 

“No amount of radiation is completely 
without harmful potentiality. Even one 
photon is a potential source of danger.” 

In 1955, Dr. George W. Beadle, Caltech 
geneticist and at that time president of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in discussing the effects of 
nuclear testing, sald: “Many genetic deaths 
in later generations will occur early in de- 
velopment and will be expressed as miscar- 
riages. Some will result in stillbirths. Oth- 
ers will reduce the efficiency of individuals 
only slightly and in ways that will not be 
obvious.” 

And Consumers Reports in a follow-up re- 
port on “Fallout in Our Milk,” said in 
February 1960: “No one denies that any 
increase in radiation exacts a genetic price 
from the human race (in the form of still- 
births and defective children) * * * the only 
really safe dose of radiation is none.” 
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THE KIDS SUFFER 

The pecullar horror of fallout from nuclear 
testing is that the people most susceptible 
to it are children. Their bones pick up 
strontium-90 (a fallout poison) faster than 
those of adults, and their thyroids receive 
approximately 18 times more radiation from 
the same dosage of radioactive iodine (an- 
other fallout product) than the thyroids of 
adults. 

Dr. Jack Schubert of Argonne National 
Laboratory, testifying before congressional 
hearings on fallout in May 1959, estimated 
that the then current rate of fallout meant 
an increase of 1 percent in the, total num- 
ber of children under 10 who die of cancer 
each year. 

These are some of the reasons Russian, 
American and British negotiators after years 
of frustrating disagreements finally initialed 
a treaty banning nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere. 


EUPHORIA STILL Is THE Bic Risk 


In 1945, when the rosy fiction of United 
States-Russian wartime codperation still 
hazed reality and prominent Americans of 
both parties were still lending their names 
to such groups as the American Council of 
Soviet Friendship, one man spoke out against 
the prevailing euphoria. 

The policies, interests, and goals of the 
United States and the Soviet Union, said 
W. Averell Harriman, Ambassador to Moscow 
were irreconcilable. 

Thirteen years later, the same Averell Har- 
riman initiated in Moscow a treaty with the 
Russians outlawing nuclear tests in the at- 
mosphere, Hardly was the ink dry when 
again he hastened to warn the American 
people that Russian intentions had not 
changed—they were still bent on overcoming 
and superseding our democratic system and 
our leadership in the world. 

Then last week, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, a private enterprise Republican from 
the automobile industry; Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
Secretary of State Rusk; and Dr. Glenn Sea- 
borg, scientist Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Committee, went up the Hill to Congress 
to urge the Senate of the United States to 
ratify the test ban treaty. 

All of them agreed there were risks in the 
treaty—primarily the risk of “euphoria,” of 
letting down our guard in a feeling of well- 
being—but all of them said the risks were 
not serious and the prospect of ending nu- 
clear tests in the atmosphere was worth the 
risk. 

Why this concern with nuclear testing? 
In the week the treaty was initialed the U.S. 
Geological Survey reported that contamina- 
tion of rainwater by radioactive tritium 
from atomic fallout had reached a new high 
this spring. And a Canadian doctor an- 
nounced he had found a statistical link be- 
tween rainwater thus contaminated and the 
births of malformed children. 

And as the Senate debated the treaty, new 
reports by Harold Knapp, an AEC fallout 
expert, and University of Utah scientists re- 
vealed that persons living within a 409-mile 
radius of the Nevada test site had been ex- 
posed to fallout of far more radioactive iodine 
than anyone had realized. The amount is at 
least 4 times and could be 100 times greater 
than previously reported. 

Radioactive iodine—iodine-131—poses A 
particular threat to children. If an adult 
and child take the same amount of radio- 
active iodine into their bodies, the child's 
thyroid will receive a radiation dose 18 times 
greater than that of the adult. This radia- 
tion may cause cancer of the thyroid. 

IKE PROPOSAL IN 1959 


This is why governmental leaders, men 
charged with the defense of this Nation and 
the overwhe number of the Nation's 
scientists want fallout-producing nuclear 
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tests in the atmosphere ended. President 
Eisenhower, in 1959, proposed essentially the 
same treaty, but was then turned down by 
the Russians. 

Yet, there are respected men who oppose 
treaty ratification as too risky. Chief among 
them are Atomic Scientist Edward Teller and 
our own hardworking Congressman CRAIG 
Hosmer, hard-working member of the Joint 
Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Their opposition, however, is somewhat 
weakened since it constitutes a reversal of 
previous stands. In 1960 Dr. Teller wrote: 

“We should renounce nuclear weapons 
tests in the atmosphere. We should chal- 
lenge the Russians to do likewise. And we 
should use our influence in the United Na- 
tions to prevent atmospheric weapons tests 
by all nations. 

“All developments of nuclear explosives 
which are really necessary,” Teller wrote, 
“can be carried out by methods which will 
not contribute to the contamination of the 
air. We can continue the development of 
nuclear weapons without causing any fur- 
ther contact of human beings with radio- 
activity.” 

The test ban treaty, of course, permits un- 
limited underground testing. In a press re- 
lease issued by his office May 13, 1963, 
Hosmer said: 

“The plan calls for a treaty ‘about on 
terms presently discussed by the adminis- 
tration’ but would allow each side ‘about a 
dozen fallout-free underground tests an- 
nually." Hosmer feels this ‘escape hatch’ 
might go far toward protecting the United 
States from the consequences of Soviet cheat- 
ing or surprise treaty abrogation.” 

The treaty allows an unlimited number 
of “escape hatch” underground tests. But 
Hosmer says he didn't really propose the 
plan at the time, but just threw it out to 
stir up a little talk. 


Man, Monument, and Tree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Man, Monument, and Tree,” 
which appeared in the July-August 1963 
issue of the Pacific Telephone magazine. 

The article concerns Mr. M. H. “Wally” 
Waldron, 700 Prospect Avenue, South 
Pasadena, Calif., a resident of the 24th 
Congressional District which it is my 
privilege to represent. On April 13, 1963, 
one of the world's oldest living trees, lo- 
cated in the Angeles National Forest, was 
named, the Waldron Tree. It was dedi- 
cated as a tribute to Mr. Waldron for his 
untiring efforts in the Boy Scout move- 
ment for the youth of America. 

Man, MONUMENT, AND TREE 
(By Stewart Hussey) 

Few men on this planet carry the distinc- 
tion of having one of the world's oldest living 
trees named for them. Wally“ Waldron, 76- 
year-old retired senior engineer in South 
Pasadena, is one. 

A citation dedicating the tree reads: The 
Waldron Tree—dedicated as a tribute to 
Michael H. “Wally” Waldron for his untiring 
efforts in the Boy Scout movement for the 
youth of America, His inspiration and work 
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led toward the establishment of the Lord 
Baden-Powell Monument on 9,399-foot 
Mount Baden-Powell in the Angeles Na- 
tional Forest. The Waldron Tree is estimated 
to be 2,000 years old and is part of the An- 
cient Limber Pine Forest near the summit 
of the peak.” ; 

Wally weighs less than 100 pounds and 
stands only 5 feet 1 inch. But he is a giant 
in the eyes of his Scouting associates. In 
recognition of his dedicated work for inter- 
national Boy Scouting since 1929, Wally re- 
ceived both the coveted Silver Beaver and 
Silver Antelope Awards. His study, where 
he is busily working on current Scouting 
projects, is covered with numerous other 
awards for his devoted efforts to Scouting 
over the years. 

In 1931, a mountain in Angeles National 
Forest was renamed Mount Baden-Powell, in 
honor of the founder of the Scouting move- 
ment. By 1956, all that remained of the 
original memorial atop Mount Baden-Powell 
was a bent and rusty flagstaff. “It’s too 
bad,” commented one leader. 

Wally agreed—and immediately set out to 
establish a permanent “landmark and sky- 
mark to Scouting—a world monument be- 
longing not just to American Boy Scouts, but 
to Boy Scouts all over the world.” > 

Funds had to be raised, and a labor force 
organized. During the 10-week construction 
period, more than 2,000 Scouts carried 18,400 
pounds of construction materials up the 
arduous 4-mile switchback trail to the sum- 
mit. Smaller Scouts, some of them barely 11 
years old, carried the lunches. As each Scout 
prepared to make the climb, Wally checked 
him to make sure the load was not too heavy. 


The most gratifying thing to me about the 


building of the monument was that not once 
were the standby first aid people needed,” he 
said. 

The monumental task was finished in 
September, 1957. Since then, more than 7,- 
500 Scouts and non-Scouts from all over the 
world have climbed the mountain and visited 
their memorial. 

The U.S. Forest Service dedicated the 
Waldron Tree last April 13. Wally's reaction 
to the tribute? “Iam deeply honored. But 
the monument was built through the com- 
bined efforts of many people. It isn't some- 
thing that could be accomplished by one 
man. An individual may have an Idea, but 
he must have people to hear it, and cooperate 
in itsexecution. Soin a joint effort like this, 
no individual can be isolated and given all 
the credit.” 

But the hundreds of Boy Scouts who make 
the annual climb to the top of their moun- 
tain may well pause in gratitude before the 
majestic tree that now bears his name. They 
will remember the little giant who made 
their own world monument a reality. 


While They Are at It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Related Agencies Subcommittee 
of the House Appropriations Committee 
for 5 years I have found myself time and 
again in the unfortunate position of 
watching the REA programs slowly de- 
generate from a fine effort of electrifying 
the Nation’s farms into a politically op- 
portunistic drive to foster Federal owner- 
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ship and control over the Nation's elec- 
tric users. Any effort by committee 
members to take a constructive action 
with respect to this program is always 
met by the negative argument that the 
Appropriations Committee’s jurisdiction 
over REA is limited to making funds 
available for this agency’s operation 
without any concurrent authority to di- 
rect how the money should be used. 
Such an argument indeed may have had 
some merit in the early days of the REA 
program, when the agency was busy 
financing distribution systems and serv- 
ice drop outlets to serve farmers and 
others in rural areas. However, recent 
overt actions by the present Administra- 
tor has changed REA from a farm to a 
Federal power program. REA is, insofar 
as I know, the only Federal power agency 
for which the Appropriations Committee 
must authorize tax dollars without exer- 
cising any control or direction over the 
expenditures of those funds. 

For this reason alone the Scripps- 
Howard editorial appearing in yester- 
day’s—September 9—Washington Daily 
News entitled “While They Are At It,” 
calling for an “overall review of the whole 
REA operation,” by the House Agricul- 
ture Committee makes real sense. If 
Congress cannot review the REA pro- 
gram annually and mold policy as it 
does with other power agencies then cer- 
tainly the legislative committee needs to 
take a whole new look at this situation. 
The gist of the editorial is that while the 
House Agriculture Subcommittee plans 
to investigate the $110,000 REA loan to 
a Pennsylvania ski enterprise, it should 
make an overall review of the whole REA 
operation to determine “whether REA, as 
such, any longer is needed.” 

Although the. Pennsylvania ski loan 
is a disgrace to the good name of REA, it 
is still only a symptom of a far greater 
sickness that has befallen this agency 
since Norman Clapp and Richard Dell 
began using the good name of REA and 
the money Congress made available for 
the American farmers to foster a Federal 
power program on this Nation against 
the will of the people. 

Mr. Speaker, the editorial referred to 
reads as follows: : 

WHILE THEY Are AT It 

Use of taxpayer money to help a proposed 
ski resort finance the electrical equipment it 
needs has raised enough doubt to start a 
congressional investigation. 

A House agriculture subcommittee plans to 
call the Rural Electrification Administration 
about a loan of $110,000 to a Pennsylvania 
ski enterprise. REA made the loan to 4 
rural cooperative which hopes to supply 
power for the resort. The co-op then lends 
to the ski jump promoters, at a profit. 

The legality of the loan has been chal- 
lenged by some en, and defended 
by REA, naturally. But there is more to it 
than this. While the subcommittee is nosing 
into the whys and wherefores of the ski loan, 
it ought to do an overall review of the whole 
REA operation. 

It ought to find out whether the REA in 
many recent loans has gone beyond the in- 
tent of the law. It ought to get into the 
question of the law itself, which requires 
lending taxpayer money at 2 percent interest 
when the taxpayers have to pay much more 
to borrow the money. 

REA was created to help provide electric 
power for farmers. At the time, only about 


— 
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10 percent of the country's farmers had ac- 
cess to electric power. Now about 98 percent 
of them are supplied, So the REA program 
accomplished its p' An overwhelming 
majority of its recent loans don’t help farm- 
ers at all—but go for facilities for new sub- 
urban areas and industry. 

While the subcommittee is at it, why not 
also determine whether REA, as such, any 
longer is needed? 


The New Hungary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the new friendship with Commu- 
nists being fostered by the administra- 
tion, it would be practical for us to pon- 
der on the words in an editorial “The 
New Hungary,” which appeared in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer of Tuesday, August 
27, which I insert in the Recor at this 
point: 

THe New HUNGARY 

There is a mounting array of evidence that 
the United States is approaching something 
amounting to diplomatic recognition of the 
murderous Hungarian regime of Janos Kadar. 

Kadar was installed in power in Budapest 
by Soviet tanks in the wake of the Hungarian 
revolt of 1956. With the swiftness and effici- 
ency that are characteristic of Moscow and 
its puppets, his regime crushed the remnants 
of the revolt with unspeakable brutality. 

Kadar has, in brief, identified himself as 
an enemy of the Hungarian people, as & 
slavish servant of Moscow. 

But now, a new image of Janos Kadar is 
emerging—along with a new image of his 
country, 

The word has gone out, for example, that 
the Hungarians who fled for their very lives 
at the time of the 1956 uprising will now be 
welcome to visit their homeland. 

Kadar, in addition, has announced a sweep- 
ing amnesty for political crimes, including 
participation in the 1956 revolt. Some 3,000 
to 4,000 persons reportedly have been released 
from prison. 

There is also evidence of a relaxation of 
economic pressures, a loosening of visa and 
passport restrictions on travel between Hun- 
gary and the West, even an increase in the 
number of Western motion pictures shown 
in Hungarian theaters. 

All of these developments, the U.S. State 
Department has advised Members of Con- 

, point to “a decided improvement over 
those (conditions) that prevailed during the 
(pre-1956) Rakosi era or in the early after- 
math of the 1956 revolution.” They are 
developments, moreover, that should, in the 
State Department's opinion, “be viewed ob- 
jectively and in proper perspective.” 

Janos Kadar, it seems to us, is in the posi- 
tion of an international gangster. His crime 
is that he has stolen away the freedom of 
his people. He possesses, by material stand- 
ards, of which he ever dreamed 
in his conspiratorial days—except one thing. 
That is prestige—the kind of prestige that 
underworld figures in our own country al- 
ways covet but rarely acquire. 

This prestige is not simply a matter of 
salving his own ambitions and aspirations; 
it is a matter of closing the door on the 
aspirations of his own people—and other 
satellite peoples—to be free. 
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Every American gesture that acknowl- 
edges the “reformation” of the Kadar goy- 
ernment is a contribution toward this end. 
It is very much as though the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States had tipped his hat 
to Al Capone. 


Regulating the Drug Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
in today’s New York Herald Tribune be- 
gins a series of articles by William Had- 
dad and Martin J.Steadman which deals 
with the problems encountered by a drug 
company which has cut the cost of drugs 
in Colombia, South America. 

These two able reporters have revealed 
shocking practices which should be thor- 
oughly investigated by Congress. The 
late Senator Estes Kefauver was deter- 
mined to find the facts. I hope that the 
appropriate committees of both Houses 
will not let the matter rest. There must 
be a full investigation. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks I include the article and also a 
timely New York Herald Tribune edi- 
torial in the same edition which urges 
an inquiry into drug pricing. 

Hicn Stakes IN Low-Cost DRUGS REVEALED: 
SECRET Prose or Price FEUD 


(Norx.— The cost of life is sometimes the 
cost of a drug. In Colombia, a land where 
grinding poverty is a way of life, McKesson 
& Robbins has cut the prices of some vital 
drugs to a tenth of what they used to be, 
bringing modern medicine to ancient poverty. 
And it makes a profit. But, the company 
says its drugs competitors are ganging up 
to stop McKesson & Robbins with a variety 
of pressures throughout the commercial 
world. In Congress, at 2 p.m. today, a group 
of determined men will try to get a full in- 
vestigation of a whole list of shocking 
charges. With this story, the Herald 
Tribune's research reporting team begins a 
series on a bitter feud involving hitherto 
secret testimony and the high stakes of an 
international price structure.) 


(By William Haddad and Martin J. 
Steadman) 

McKesson & Robbins is the Nation's largest 
drug wholesaler. Last year it had drug sales 
of more than $460 million. And last year, 
at the request of the President of Colombia, 
it began marketing drugs there at prices as 
low as one-tenth the prevailing rates. 

This program, according to the State De- 
partment, has brought drugs to those who 
could not pay for them before; for many, it 
has meant the difference between comfort 
and suffering; for some, the difference be- 
tween life and death. 

For McKesson, it has meant the wrath of 
an aroused drug industry and an argument 
that has extended across four continents and 
into Congress. The bare details are spelled 
out in secret testimony Congress may never 
release. 

For everyone involved, the stakes are high: 
the price structure of drugs in underdevel- 
oped nations, possibly in the United States 
i 


So far, McKesson is losing. 
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“I can understand,” Colombian President 
Lleras Camargo sald, “why my people cannot 
have new cars, television sets, and other lux- 
uries and can only eat meat at infrequent 
intervals, but I cannot understand why they 
should be deprived of lifesaving drugs be- 
cause these are priced out of the reach of 
more than 80 percent of the Colombian peo- 
ple.” 

Mr. Lleras Camargo was succeeded as Presi- 
dent last year by Guillermo Leon Valencia, 
also a strong supporter of the low-cost drug 
program. 

When McKesson agreed with him it bought 
a half interest in a Colombian firm and 
started cutting drug prices. Here's what 
followed: 

Antibiotic pills costing consumers 29 cents 
each were cut to 3.6 cents a tablet. 

Prednisolone, used in treatment of arth- 
ritis, was slashed from 19 cents a capsule to` 
three for a dime. 

Isoniazid, helpful in treatment of tubercu- 
losis, was cut from $1.70 for 100 tablets to 
80 cents, 

Down the line, through 32 vital drugs, Mc- 
Kesson cut the old prices in Colombia. And 
the company says it is making an excellent 
profit.” 

What plagues U.S, drug manufacturers is 
the fear that similar reductions may be de- 
manded in this country. In fact, one major 
firm is now quietly marketing drugs here at 
prices similar to those charged in Colom- 
bia, but the fear of retallation by the drug 
industry has prevented the firm from pub- 
licizing it, 

Earlier this year the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, then 
chairman of the Senate Antitrust and Mo- 
nopoly Subcommittee, set out to investigate 
what he called the “organized and collective 
efforts of a number of large American drug 
manufacturing companies” to block such 
sale of low-cost drugs. 

“Evidence,” he said, “has come to my at- 
tention which suggests that such organized 
and collective efforts may have been made 
not only with respect to the program in Co- 
lombia, but to prevent the adoption of simi- 
lar programs in other South American coun- 
tries. 

“When Senator Kefauver died, he was up 
against a stone wall in his effort to force an 
investigation on the basis of his evidence." 

At 2 pm. today, Senator Pim HART, 
Democrat, of Michigan, the new chairman of 
the seven-man Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee (he took over when Sena- 
tor Kefauver died), will try once again to 
round up enough votes to get an investiga- 
tion going. 

His prospects are dim. Last Friday he had 
only his own vote and hopes of one more. 

Senator Kefauver tried to get the probe 
underway with issuance of subpenas for 
the books and records of seven major drug 
firms and the industry association. But 
three times the return date of the subpenas 
has been postponed. The return date is now 
September 18, but there is a move underway 
to kill the subpenas completely. That ac- 
tion will be voted upon today. 

If and when Senator Harr gets an investi- 
gation going, these are some of the things 
he will-be looking at: 

A worldwide effort by drug manufacturers 
(including some in the United States) to 
deny patented drugs to McKesson for use 
in its low-cost drug program overseas. 

An effort by Colombian drug firms to force 
McKesson out of their markets, 

An effort by American manufacturers to 
frustrate the sale of low-cost drugs in Cen- 
tral America. 

An effort (though unsuccessful) by drug 
manufacturers to enlist the support of the 
State Department to kill the low-cost drug 
program in Colombia. 
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These and other charges of pressure will 
be detailed by the Herald Tribune during the 
next several days. 

Already on record before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is the testimony 
of Herman C. Nolen, the former college pro- 
fessor who is now Mekesson's board 
chairman, 

In the testimony, which may never be re- 
leased, he spells out his fears and 
frustrations: 

“We are alarmed by the growing interfer- 
ence with our ability to carry out this 
program. 

“Fundamentally, we are deeply concerned 
with the principle at stake—that the ef- 
forts of McKesson or any other company to 
initiate a program to provide low-cost medi- 
cation should be free from organized 
interference. 

“The drug program is seriously endan- 
gered, having been subjected for some 
months to what is spparently a concerted 
and malicious campaign * * * to handicap 
or stop the * * program and prevent its 
spread to other sections of the world, in- 
cluding the United. States.“ 

Mr. Nolen went on to say: 

“It can be said fairly that the price of 
drugs is a burning social and political issue 
in Latin American countries. 

“In Colombia—and hopefully elsewhere 
McKesson has sought to meet this problem 
through the traditional American approach 
of free competitive enterprise in coowner- 
ship arrangements with local firms.” 

Mr. Nolen than diagramed the low-cost 
price structure for the Senators, and told 
them that his company was able to main- 
tain those price levels and still make “a 
reasonable profit.” 

He said the program was not affecting 
tradename drug sales, but that the drugs 
sold under generic names were reaching new 
markets in Colombia, mostly the poverty- 
ridden peasant class. 

He told the Senators that the drugs, 
whose generic names are abbreviations of 
chemical names internationally used in 
medical schools and textbooks, required 
little or no promotion among doctors and 
pharmacists, thus reducing operating costs 
considerably. 

Then he dropped his depth charge: 

“Recently, however, reports came to our 
attention that members of the pharmaceu- 
tical industry in Colombia—who were of- 
fering their products under trade names— 
had started attempts to block or to slow 
the generic program in Colombia and to in- 
terfere with its extension elsewhere. 

“At first, we were ready to discount much 
of this as healthy competition. More and 
more, however, we grew alarmed at the ex- 
tent and severity of the concerted attack 
against the generic program.” 

Mr. Nolen then made these accusations: 

“Concerted activities directed against Mc- 
Kesson and its Columbia affiliate, Droguerias 
Aliadas, Inc.” Retailers were being told by 
the Colombian manufacturers’ association to 
boycott the generic line. Doctors were ad- 
vised that it was impossible to produce 
quality pharmaceuticals at the prices being 

offered. These doctors received a sizable 
amount of literature attacking generic drugs. 
Some of this literature originated in the 
United States. 

“Pressure on medical journals”: Colombian 
medical journals consistently refused Mc- 
Kesson advertising, while at the same time 
they carried “extensive and distorted ar- 
ticles and editorials critical of generic drugs.” 

“Refusal to sell activities”: The campaign 
against generics “has even involved the cut- 
ting off of supplies necessary for the con- 
tinuing success of the generic program—that 
is, the refusal of certain pharmaceutical 
manufacturers to sell us raw materials use- 
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ful for the generic program.” Mr. Nolen 
made it clear that some of these firms are 
U.S. drug manufacturers and licensees. 

“Interference with extension of the ge- 
neric program”: There are reports from other 
South and Central American countries that 
strong efforts were being made to stop ge- 
neric drug programs in those countries be- 
fore they got started. 

Serious charges by the respected head of 
one of the Nation's largest corporations. 

Made, June 25, they are still being bounced 
back and forth between various Government 
agencies and congressional committees. 

The drug industry’s counterattack came 
in Senator Kefauver’s own subcommittee, 
There Senator Everett Dmxsen, the Repub- 
lican minority leader, was successful in hav- 
ing the subcommittee turn for “counsel” to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, a 
move Senator Kefauver bitterly opposed. 

Senator DmKSEN won when three other 
Senators—Roman L. Hruska, Republican, of 
Nebraska, KENNETH B. KEATING, Republican, 
of New York, and EDWanD V. Lone, Democrat, 
of Missouri—voted with him. Only Senator 
Harr joined Senator Kefauver in opposition. 
Senators THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, of 
Connecticut, and Joun L. MCOLELLAN, Demo- 
crat, of Arkansas, were absent. 

On May 27, the Kefauver subcommittee 
met with the Foreign Relations Committee 
and argued the jurisdictional problem. Sen- 
ator Kefauver lost again. 

On June 25, the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee held its executive session at which 
Mr. Nolen testified. 

Thomas G. Corcoran (the famous “Tommy 
the Cork” of Roosevelt days) represented the 
drug interests and Assistant Secretary of 
State Edwin M. Martin argued State's posi- 
tion. Representatives from the Agency for 
International Development and the Depart- 
ment of Justice were also present. 

Industry argued that: 

(1) The disclosure of the matters called 
for would gravely injure the U.S. pharma- 
ceutical industry in its Latin American op- 
erations and would endanger all private for- 
eign investment in the area; (2) industry 
was working toward solutions of its own 
problems; (3) the balance of payments would 
be hurt if oversea drug profits were cut, and 
(4) industry produced its records for the 
subcommittee, the information contained in 
them might be inimical to the foreign policy 
of the United States. 

After the executive session, the Foreign 
Relations Committee advised Senator Ke- 
fauver that the investigation should be con- 
ducted either by the Department of Justice 
or State. 

Yet State had already said it couldn't con- 
duct the investigation, and Justice said it 
could only look into possible violations un- 
der existing antitrust laws leaving a wide 
area unexplored. 

There the matter lies. 

Uniess Senator Harr is successful today, 
the investigation is “for all practical pur- 
poses” ended, the Herald Tribune was told. 

This spokesman summed it up this way: 

“The State Department and AID say they 
don't have the resources to do an investiga- 
tion. The Foreign Relations Committee has 
washed its hands of the matter. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is only interested in pieces 
of the testimony.” 

McKesson supporters told the Herald 
Tribune: “This is exactly what was designed 
to happen.” 


Let's FIND Our ABOUT DRUG Prices 


The drug industry isn’t like the widget or 
the doodad or the gizmo industry. It deals 
in lives, and it does so on a vast scale. 

In a lot of underdeveloped countries, an 
abundant supply of relatively low-cost drugs 
is, quite literally, a matter of life or death. 
When these are supplied by U.S. pharma- 
ceutical houses, it also becomes inextricably 
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entwined with the foreign relations of the 
United States. This is so not only because 
of the sometimes irresponsible use of Yankee 
drug firms as political whipping boys, but 
also because a common effort to alleviate 
human suffering is one to which the United 
States repeatedly summons ite neighbors. 

McKesson & Robbins has, in Colombia, 
pioneered with dramatic success in the dis- 
tribution of modern drugs at a fraction of 
the price at which they normally would sell 
under their regular trade name. As the 
Herald Tribune series today 
makes clear, the pressures to block this ex- 
periment have been powerful and sustained. 

Tt is true that drug research and develop- 
ment is costly, and that these costs have to 
be recovered. It is also true that the Ameri- 
can“drug industry, operating under its sys- 
tem of patents and profits and the hope of 
profits, has made monumental contributions 
to medicine. 

But if there are ways in which these golden 
eggs can be made available to millions now 
mired in primitive misery, without killing 
the highly productive goose, these ways need 
at least to be explored. And if—as the evi- 
dence ere have been uncon- 
scionable efforts to keep drug prices artifi- 
cially high, these need to be exposed. 

At 2 p.m. today Senator Hart's Monopoly 
and Antitrust Subcommittee will decide, in 
effect, whether or not to go ahead with its 
inquiry into drug pricing. If it decides not 
to, it’s going to have a weight of death and 
despair on its conscience. And if the 
industry's hands are really clean, it should 
not fear an Investigation. 


Truth or Fiction? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a letter I received today from 
Mr. Clyde Ellis, general manager of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation which is self-explanatory: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D.C., September 10, 1963. 
Hon, Roprrt H. MICHEL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Mr. MICHEL: We are mailing you the 
enclosed editorial from the Memphis Com- 
mercial Appeal because you may have missed 
it when it was reprinted In the Washington 
Post the other day. 

This editorial deals with REA matters now 
before Congress and will be helpful to you, 
we are sure, in pointing up what the rural 
electrification program means to the growth 
and prosperity of América. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, the enclosure to which 
Mr. Ellis refers was reprinted as an ad- 
vertisement in the Washington Post and 
Mr, Ellis failed to point out that it was 
apaid ad. The article was entitled “The 
Truth About Rural Electrification.” 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
include at this point the following edi- 
torial, not a paid ad, from the Washing~ | 
ton Post of September 9, 1963: 
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So Far AFIELD 


Members of Congress may well be asking 
how the Rural Electrification Administration 
can justify subsidized loans to ski resorts. 
No doubt the pleasure to be had on slippery 
slopes in Illinois and Pennsylvania will be 
enhanced by these loans for the purpose of 
snowmaking and ski-lift machinery. But 
just why should funds for this purpose be 
coming out of the public till? 

It is true, of course, that the REA legisla- 
tion is very broad. Congress has authorized 
the agency to make loans to rural coopera- 
tives for the benefit of nonfarm rural resi- 
dents as well as that of farmers. It has also 
permitted the co-ops financed by the REA to 
make loans to rural industries to encourage 
the use of electricity. No question of illegal 
operations on the part of the REA has been 
raised, but whether the financing of ski re- 
sorts at low interest rates is within the intent 
of Congress is a question that calls for fur- 
ther inquiry. 

Some REA officials feel that Chairman Har- 
oLD D, Coo.ry of the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee was not talking about this type of 
loan last year when he issued a warning 
against making loans that “are going to go 
so far afield.” Regardless of how Mr. COOLEY 
may feel about the ski resorts, we are glad 
that a subcommittee will be looking into this 
seeming misuse of funds. Our own feeling 
is that if Congress wants to subsidize ski 
resorts it should say so directly and not leave 
the REA in a position to make such policy 
under the terms of an act designed 
to provide rural areas with electricity. 


Mr. Speaker, after reading this edito- 
rial about REA in the Post, I must as- 
sume that Mr. Ellis will arrange for the 
NRECA to pay for reprints in other pa- 
pers around the country including the 
New York Times. If not, Iam sure peo- 
ple will begin to wonder whether the 
substance of his paid ad was really truth 
or fiction. 


U.S. Aid and Trade Policies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp two recent news- 
paper editorials commenting critically 
on U.S. policies of trade and aid con- 
cerning Communist nations. 

One of the editorials, from the August 
28, 1963 Dallas Morning News, discusses 
the folly of U.S. policy toward Yugoslav- 
ia, which has been the recipient of large 
amounts of U.S. aid and favorable trade 
policies. 

The other, entitled “Aiding the 
Enemy,” appeared in the August 28, 1963, 
Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Telegram. 
It points out inconsistencies in U.S. 
policy which redound to the benefit of 
the Communists. 

The editorials follow: 

Tue INFERNAL TRIANGLE 

For many years aid proponents have been 
hawking the idea that the United States 
could woo Tito’s Yugoslavia away from world 
communism with lavish foreign aid. 

Our Government has adopted this idea in 
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its policy toward Yugoslavia. The United 
States has furnished the Communist regime 
there more than $1.7 billion in economic aid 
and more than 693 millions in military aid. 
Over the years the Russian-Yugoslav-Ameri- 
can triangle has rocked along, as East and 
West competed for Tito’s favor. Khrushchev 
has competed with pleas to return to the 
fold. We have countered by pouring more 
money, equipment and other material wealth 
into the hands of the Yugoslay Communists. 
We have wooed and, as recent news stories 
show, we have lost. 

The history of the strange triangle reads 
like a formula plot from an old B movie. 
Yugoslavia has played the part of the co- 
quette. After having a spat with her steady 
friend, Russia, she has allowed the town’s 
rich boy to court her with expensive gifts. 
Then, at the last moment, she has left the 
playboy at the church and gone back to her 
old flame, Playing the part of the rich boy 
left holding the bills is Uncle Sam, who is 
becoming typecast for that role. 

The climax of the plot came the other day 
as Khrushchev arrived in Belgrade. Tito 
was doing a little wooing of his own and 
the object of his affection, the Soviet Union, 
had turned his political complexion from 
pink to rosy Red. He greeted Khrushchev 
with a hearty bear hug, which was rather 
apropos. 

At the banquet celebrating the reconcilia- 
tion, Tito announced that he and K had 
“mutually arrived at the conclusion that 
many things which have divided us in the 
past have been mere trifles and that we are 
now faced with common interests and tasks.” 

The common tasks that they are now turn- 
ing to include, of course, the destruction of 
capitalism, which continues to be the final 
goal of Communists everywhere. Among the 
mere trifles that are not going to stand in 
the way of this Communist joint effort is 
the more than $2,393 million In cash and 
goods given to Tito by the United States. 

This was pointed up by the fact that Tito 
and his guest boarded separate American- 
made DC-6B aircraft for a visit to Skopje. 
Upon arrival, they got into a white Cadillac 
convertible for a drive around the city. 

In the spirit of Communist togetherness, 
Tito to K., “Let us bury the past.” 
Nikita, who is fond of talk about burying 
things, apparently agreed. And when they 
did, they probably used an American shovel. 


AIDING THE ENEMY 


Since it is seeking to isolate the Castro 
regime through economic pressure, the U.S. 
Government should be concerned over the 
fact that 10 non-Communist countries in- 
creased their trade with Fidel Castro last 
year. 

Before issuing complaints, however, this 
country had better take a hard look at its 
own trading habits and the blindspot in its 
policy toward allies who aid the enemy. 

Last year, amended the Export 
Control Act to clamp down on the e 
of anything to the Soviet bloc which could 
contribute significantly to the bloc’s military 
or economic strength. 

n GLENARD P. Lipscoms has 
just noted that the United States recently 
authorized the exporting of $10 million 
worth of mining equipment to Russia. 

Mining equipment is used for digging valu- 
able ores from the earth. The director of 
the Commerce Department’s office of export 
control agrees that the equipment would 
make a significant contribution “to the eco- 
nomic potential of the Soviet Union.” 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Government appar- 
ently is violating its own foreign aid law by 
giving aid to countries which carry strategic 
goods to Cuba. 

If the United States itself sells strategic 
goods to the Communists and refuses to im- 
pose penalties, voted by Congress, against 
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others who do so, why should our allies take 
seriously the occasional injunctions from 
America against aiding the enemy? 

Economic pressure has always been eon- 
sidered a major device for winning wars or 
altering the conduct of unruly nations. 

The free nations have acknowledged the 
value of this device in principle—but have 
vacillated in its application. Although they 
recognize the correct course, they have been 
unwilling to make the sacrifices required. 

Making money is still more important in 
this world than defeating tyrants. 

And so the tyrants forge ahead. 


Forecast for Silver and Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tionable monetary theories presently 
propounded by the Treasury Department 
has been brought to the attention of the 
Congress many times this year. Only 2 
weeks ago, I warned my colleagues here 
in the House of Representatives to re- 
main alert and keep constant vigil over 
proposed monetary legislation in order 
to avoid a complete dilution of our cur- 
rency. Yet, despite our concern the 
Treasury continues to bathe under sunny 
skies, seemingly unaware that already 
their bad judgment in this area has 
started fiscal storm clouds to brew over 
the Nation’s horizon. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an editorial which 
appeared in the Mining Record, pub- 
lished at Denver, Colo., on September 
5, 1963, relating to this very important 
issue. The editorial follows: 

NEXT 

Some months ago we predicted the aboli- 
tion of silver certificates such as one dollar 
bills, and their replacement with Federal 
Reserve notes, all of which is now in process. 

Next on the list of efforts of Washington 
Officials to find a solution to the monetary 
crisis in keeping with their theories, will be 
the repeal of the law requiring a 25 percent 
gold reserve behind all Federal Reserve notes 
and liabilities. Despite the fact that com- 
ing monetary events are as predictable as 
anything can be in this life, Federal officials 
still persist in trying to make workable the 
impossible theories of one John Meynard 
Keynes. So, within a short time the Con- 
gress of the United States will be told by 
the Treasury Department that there is no 
necessity for any 25 percent gold reserve 
for Federal Reserve notes and labilities— 
after all, the American people cannot own 
gold and, furthermore, these gold reserves 
should be made available solely to our for- 
eign creditors. These foreign creditors now 
hold many more short term liabilities pay- 
able in gold than we have gold to pay. As 
usual, foreign creditors are preferred by our 
Government to the American people. (There 
are other forms of discrimination besides 
those having their roots in race or religion.) 
All of which means that when this 25 per- 
cent gold reserve is repealed, there will be 
no gold behind our $1, $2, $5, or $10 bills, or 
other Federal Reserve paper money, Then, 
what next? 

At the present time our short term liabil- 
ities are increasing at the rate of $3 billion 
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or more per year. They already total over 
$25 billion and we have less than $16 bil- 
lion in gold with which to pay them. There 
apparently is no end to this situation. The 
United States alone cannot by currency laws 
and regulations end the desires of other peo- 
ples in other lands to own gold. It cannot 
remove the value of gold in the eyes of these 
peoples. In fact, there is an increasing num- 
ber of Americans who are beginning to realize 
anew that gold has its value, regardless of 
what they were taught in school. 

The shortage of silver coins cannot be laid 
entirely to the demands of slot machines, 
parking meters, coin collectors, and the like. 
There are many Americans who are now 
saving silver coins because they fear the day 
when the unsecured, irredeemable Federal 
Reserve paper money will not buy the nec- 
essities of life. Meantime our gold reserves 
are being rapidly depleted, our silver reserves 
are being whittled away unnecessarily. No 
steps are being taken by the U.S. Govern- 
ment to increase its gold supply or to aug- 
ment ita silver resources. Instead over 90 
percent of the gold and silver mines in this 
country are closed. 

So next will be the repeal of the law re- 
quiring the 25 percent gold reserve for all 
Federal Reserve $1, $2, $5, and $10 bills. That 
may be the final step before the floodgates 
of inflation are loosed on this country. 


Counteracting Red Fishing Fleets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Flordia. Mr. Speak- 
er, we have Russian fishing vessels vio- 
lating the territorial waters of the United 
States off the coast of Florida, and we 
have them engaged in fishing in our his- 
torical fishing grounds along the New 
England and west coasts of our Nation. 
Our own fishing industry is suffering as 
a result, and the need for legislation is 
pointed out in the September 10, 1963, 
edition of the Evening Star by Columnist 
Charles Bartlett. I would like to insert 
a copy of that article in the RECORD at 
this point: 1 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Sept. 10, 

1963} j 
COUNTERACTING Rep FISHING Fieers—Con- 
Gress Expscrep To Acr Soon on Bru, 
BUT Basic ILLNESS oF INDUSTRY REMAINS 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

The reaction to the Soviet fishing armadas 
off both coasts seems likely to stimulate this 
country’s concern with its fishing industry in 
somewhat the same way that sputnik 
brought attention to bear on the space effort. 

The intrusion of these fleets within the 3- 
mile territorial limits has prompted Congress 
to a move, with the support of the State De- 
partment, that would attach stiff penalties 
to such poaching. Concurrence on the in- 
adequacy of the present prohibitions is 
broad enough to portend that the bill will 
be passed swiftly. 

This country will decide soon whether to 
follow the example of some 40 nations, in- 
cluding Canada, in extending the fishing re- 
strictions in its territorial waters from the 
traditional 3 to 12 miles. In either case, 
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the new law will serve to keep these visiting 
fleets a respectable distance offshore and 
lessen the immediate concern. 

But the new law will not, as its sponsors 
concede, answer the basic threat to the 
American fishing industry that is implicit in 
these foreign fleets with their great mother 
ships, advanced trawling equipment, and co- 
ordinated efficiency. The clear implication 
of these fleets is a present in which the 
American fishing industry is falling behind 
and a future in which it will be unable to 
compete at all. 

It is not merely a matter of Russia, al- 
though that country’s expansion of its 
fleet has been the most dramatic fact of the 
new era. Nations like Japan, Canada, Peru 
and even Ghana have also been launching 
modern fishing vessels during a period of 
steady decline in new construction in the 
United States. Subsequently the fish catch 
has risen only slightly in the United States 
while it was doubling in the world as a whole. 

This country now relies with increasing 
emphasis on imports for its fish supply. 
Established processing plants are obliged 
to turn to foreign sources or face the short- 
ages which now afflict processors in tradi- 
tional centers like Gloucester and Boston. 
The number of fishermen and fishing boats 
is decreasing and the industry as a whole 
is a dwindling operation. 

The essential cause of the decline is the 
inability of capital necessary to acquire 
modern boats and equipment. Fishing 
flourished in this country as a rugged ex- 
ercise of private initiative, but the cost of 
the new equipment is beyond the reach of 
the small entrepreneurs and upappealing 
to the large corporate investors. Uncompeti- 
tive labor costs and the high insurance 
charges on crewmembers have been factors 
in this lack of investment appeal. 

A major deterrent to new contruction has 
been a law, on the books since 1792, which 
forbids the landing of fish in American ports 
from vessels that were not built in Ameri- 
can shipyards. Since modern steel boats 
can be obtained abroad at savings as high 
as 50 percent, the fishermen confront a 
unique handicap. 

The United States costs of new construc- 
tion are $450,000 for a modern trawler, $740,- 
000 for a tuna clipper, and up to $8 million 
for a factory processing ship. These are 
awesome figures, and the rate of new con- 
struction has declined steadily since the war. 
When new boats are built, the tendency is 
to build them along conventional lines with- 
out modern improvement. 

The impact of the foreign ficets has 
spurred a congressional move to correct the 
construction handicap. The Senate Com- 
merce Committee is preparing to report a 
bill that would offer $10 million a year in 
subsidies for new fishing vessels. Payments 
up to 55 percent of the cost of a boat would 
be made directly to the shipyard under the 
supervision of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, 

Another proposal, which has gained less 
momentum, would enable the Government 
to build two modern stern-ramp trawlers at 
a probable cost of $7 million each. These 
vessels would be leased to established fishing 
companies with the purpose of proving their 
worth and inducing private investors to con- 
template similar construction, 

The case for these bills, and for a further 

roposal to grant $5 million a year to the 
States for fisheries research, rests upon a 
proposition that the American fishing indus- 
try is worth saving at the price of Govern- 
ment subsidy, This is a knotty issue because 
the fisherman’s tradition of self-reliance is 
strong, but his prospects have been severely 
limited by the aggressive fishing policies of 
other governments, 
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Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
26th of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

The Twin Falls Times-News of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, in an editorial on May 30, 
1963, indicated that Secretary Udall’s un- 
warranted and untenable action in ex- 
tending the Bonneville power marketing 
area into southern Idaho may herald the 
biggest power grab in the Nation's his- 


tory. 
The editorial follows: 


[From the Twin Falls (Idaho) Times-News, 
May 30, 1963} 


POWER GRAB 


The Department of Interior edict arbitrar- 
lly extending the marketing area of the 
Bonneville Power Administration may herald 
the biggest power grab in the Nation’s his- 
tory. Intentionally, the word “power” has 
a double meaning, one of control or author- 
ity and the other of electricity. Where leg- 
islative means have fatled to enlarge the 
sphere of public power, there now appears 
to be a real attempt in the offing to spread 
the influence of the Federal bureacracy 
over more of the Nation's electrical energy. 

Even before the questionable order to ex- 
tend the Bonneville marketing area, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart Udall was mov- 
ing to reserve Federal space on privately 
owned transmission lines crossing the pub- 
lic domain. That move in itself constituted 
a considerable power grab. In the West, 
with its wide stretches of public land, such 
a grab would hurt the public utilities. 

Now Secretary Udall has registered objec- 
tions to construction of a private nuclear 
powerplant in California on grounds of 
“earthquake danger.” His objection is 
aimed at blocking AEC licensing of the pri- 
vately owned plant at Bodega Bay. Repre- 
sentative Craic Hosmer, Republican, of Call- 
fornia, charges Secretary Udall's contentions 
are “specious and phony.” The Congress- 
man, a member of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, said earthquakes do not 
present any particular hazard to nuclear 
power reactors. 

Representative Hosmer might be quite 
correct in suspecting Secretary Udall has 
ulterior motives in attempting to torpedo ' 
the Nation’s nuclear power program. More 
to the point, the Congressman should sus- 
pect Secretary Udall of attempting to foist 
off on the Nation the concept of public 
power as opposed to privately owned power 
facilities. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., a 
private utility, has petitioned the AEC for 
permission to build the 325-kilowatt nuclear 
plant. 

In trying to block expansion plans of pri- 
vate industry in California, Secretary Udall's 
motives are open to question. Representa- 
tive Hosmer might be quite close to the 
truth when he charges Secretary Udall is 
trying to grab control of all the Nation's 
electrical energy. The Secretary's edict ex- 
tending the Bonneville Power Administration 
marketing region was a step in that direc- 
tion. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Idaho Daily States- 
man questions how some of the Bonne- 
ville promises will be fulfilled. It points 
out in an editorial of May 26, 1963, that 
Bonneville with all its so-called cheap 
power has not brought full prosperity to 
the area wherein it now serves. It is 
common knowledge, of course, that a ma- 
jor portion of Bonneville power is sold to 
the electrometallurgical industry, which 
has extremely high power use with ex- 
tremely low employment rate. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Boise (Idaho) Sunday Statesman, 

May 26, 1963] 

BONNEVILLE Power ARRANGEMENT SEEMS HIGH 
GrareD; How SOME OF THE PROMISES WILL 
Be FULFILLED Is PUZZLING 
In connection with the announcement that 

the Bonneville Power Administration will 

have supervision of the marketing of public 
power in southern Idaho, Mayor O Bryant of 

Idaho Falls makes an interesting statement. 

He says Bonneville power is scheduled to 
be available this fall. Senator CHURCH said 
in Washington that Idaho Falls could save 

80 to 40 percent by receiving power from 

Bonneville. 

Our understanding is that before Bonne- 
ville power will be available in southern 
Idaho, Congress will be required to appropri- 
ate something like $78 million (we had pre- 
viously used an estimated figure of $60 
million) to build transmission lines. We 
doubt that congressional approval of the 
$78 million could be obtained in the immedi- 
ate future and we know that. it would not 
be possible to construct the transmission 
lines by fall. So it may be that BPA, with 
the help of the unlimited authority of the 

of Interior, may have ways and 
means to get these things done. They may 
have previously unused authority over the 
transmission lines of Idaho Power and use 
it to accomplish their evident desire to take 
over power distribution in this area. They 
have a club over Idaho Power in that some 
of the private utilities transmission lines 

run acroes Federal land. z 
But whether Bonneville power comes to 

Idaho by fall is beside the point. Just how 

Idaho Falls, already operating with public 

power except for a fraction of the city’s 

needs which is manufactured in their munic- 
ipal plant, will receive power at a lower rate 
than the low rate it already pays for Federal 
power is not understood. And if Bonneville, 
already losing its shirt every year, will bring 
about even lower rates than those of public 
power presently generated in Idaho, the situ- 
ation would seem to be compounding itself. 

Whatever the facts may be, it is plain that 

Idaho taxpayers are helping foot the bill. 
There are many Idahoans who see a great 

future in the possibility of the State receiy- 

ing so-called cheap electricity. There is the 
great argument that public power will bring 
an influx of industry which is not true, and 
has not been true along the Columbia River 
where the full force of the public power 
program has been operating for many years. 

Bonneville’s heavy operation losses are due 

to the area’s inability to attract new indus- 

try. Portland, for instance, has never been 
really prosperous since the war days when 

the shipyards operated day and night. A 

great deal of the use of Bonneville power 

has gone into industries that were subsidized 
by the Government. The Harvey aluminum 
plant at The Dalles is a sample. The Goy- 
ernment not only financed the plant but also 
agreed to buy its output. It was located in 

Oregon adjacent to the public power lines 

because aluminum uses a great deal of elec- 

tricity but few employees. The bauxite from 
which aluminum is made is imported. 

It is doubtful that Idaho would feel any 
great impetus in industry if power service 
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were free. Generally it is too small a part 
of industrial costs for it to be a factor in 
determining industrial location. - 

The argument that 9,000 persons would 
bè employed in southeastern Idaho by 1980 
in the phosphate Industry is nothing more 
than another of the confused statements of 
public power enthusiasts. So is the claim 
that the coming of public power to Idaho 
will bring in millions of acres of new land. 
The Government has about as much bust- 
ness developing new land, to add to agri- 
cultural surpluses which it is forced to buy, 
as it has in hoping to develop a more 
extensive fertilizer industry to create even 
larger surpluses. 

But Idaho is about to see what she shall 
see as far as the power business is con- 
cerned. The final story is not being voiced 
by those who now are baying along the 
trall. There is so much involved, most of 
it affecting Idaho's basic economy, that only 
the distant future will tell the full story. 
The difficulty will be that when the real 
damage can be measured it will be too late 
to do much about it other than boot out of 
office the intellectuals who want to run the 
State for personal political benefits rather 
than practical plans that guard against dis- 
ruption. 

The one cold fact that will remain is 
that nothing is free even when the Govern- 
ment is the donor. The Government gives 
nothing except that which it first takes, then 
returns in minor part from the large slice 
it continues to collect from the State's tax- 
payers. 


Who Cut Foreign Aid Back? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 
Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 


Speaker, the following excellent editorial 
appeared in the Mesa Tribune of Sep- 


tember 3. I think the points it makes 


could well be kept in mind by all Ameri- 


cans, be they Republicans or Democrats. 


WHO Cur Forrtan Aw Back? 
[From the Mesa Tribune, Sept. 3, 1963] 


President Kennedy was understandably 
disappointed a few days ago, when the House 
of Representatives voted a reduction in for- 
eign aid funds. He made a considerable 
show of effort toward producing a program 
that would meet with approval, appointing 
special study committees and the like and 
accepting at least a portion of their recom- 
mendations regarding cutbacks, 

The House, however, after further study 
of the matter, approved a figure of $3 bil- 
lion, which is about a billion dollars under 
the President's proposal. . 

At a suddenly called news conference, 
President Kennedy delivered the following 
words: “This is a shocking and thoughtless 
partisan attack by the Republican leadership 
on å program which both parties have con- 
sistently supported as being vital to our na- 
tional security.” 

The President was being careless with the 
facts when he attempted to put all the blame 
(or the credit, if you're a foe of foreign aid) 
on the Republicans. Had not some 52 Re- 
publicans joined with 172 Democrats In vót- 
ing for the final yersion of the bill, the whole 
effort would have gone down the drain. 

Looking a bit closer at the matter, it should 
be noted that on the so-called key vote 
which brought about the reduction to the 
$3.5 billion figure, 66 Democrats voted yes. 
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Is this a partisan attack, too? This group 
of 66, it should be further noted, included 
the Democratic chairmen of three commit- 
tees of the House; Ways and Means, Appro- 
priations, and Rules; in other words, some 
of the most powerful Democrats in the 
House. 

So it was hardly logical, to say the least, 
for the President to center his attack on the 
Republicans and their leaders. There were 
many rank and file Democrats and many 
leaders of the President's own party who felt 
that further reductions in the program were 
necessary and could be accomplished with- 
out imperiling our national security. 

The President should realize, by this time. 
that Congressmen and Senators have minds 
of the own, whether they be Democrats or 
Republicans. They are not necessarily rub- 
ber stamps, regardless of their political amli- 
ation, When they have a job to do, they'll 
do it as they see fit, not as a peevish Presi- 
dent thinks they should do It. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government: publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but stich printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided. for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
yas RecorD should be processed through this 

ce, 


Creation of New Diocese of Ruthenian 
Byzantine Rite in Passaic, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I recently learned of the cre- 
ation of the new diocese of the Ru- 
thenian Byzantine rite in the city of 
Passaic, N.J. I mention this because I 
feel that America in general and New 
Jersey in particular stand to be greatly 
enriched by this new exarchate. 

It is interesting to note that the Pas- 
saic Parish of St. Michael is the mother 
parish for most of the Slavonic churches 
on the eastern seaboard. The church 
now has nearly 100,000 members in the 
Eastern States alone. The new Passaic 
diocese will encompass all of these States. 

Pope Paul has named the Most Rever- 
end Bishop Stephen Kocisko to be the 
“eparch,” or bishop, of the new exar- 
chates. Bishop Kocisko has had a long 
and distinguished record of service to the 
church, and I welcome him to the State 
of New Jersey. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
cent to have two articles concerning the 
establishment of the new exarchates 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
They are both from the Passiac, N.J., 
Herald News. The article entitled “Fe- 
licitations to Bishop Kocisko and the New 
Ruthenian Diocese of Passiac, N.J.,” I 
might add, is written by Mr. John C. 
Sciranka, a prominent American Slovak 
journalist. : 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Passaic To Become THE SEAT OF BYZANTINE 
RITE DIOCESE 

VATICAN Crry—Pope Paul VI on July 31, 
1963, created a new eparchy (diocese) in 
Passaic, N.J., for Ruthenian Catholics of the 
Byzantine Rite. 

It will cover 94,682 Catholics in all the 
eastern coast States and the eastern part 
of Pennsylvania, Until now, all the Ru- 
thenian Catholics in this country were gov- 
erned by the Byzantine Exarchate (Arch- 
diocese) of Pittsburgh, Pa. The Pittsburgh 
diocese will now cover all the territory in the 
Nation outside the Passaic diocese. 

The cathedral church for the new Passaic 
diocese will be St. Michael's on First Street 
in that city. Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Stim 
is currently pastor of the church. 

Pope Paul also named Most Rev. Stephen 
Kocisko, who until now was auxiliary eparch 
(bishop) of Pittsburgh, as eparch of Passaic. 

Exarchate and eparchies are the rough 
equivalent of dioceses, and their heads are 
known as exarchs and eparchs. An eparch 
ranks with bishops, an exarch with arch- 
bishops, 
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Most. Rev. Nicholas Elko, who has been 
apostolic exarch of Pittsburgh for the Byzan- 
tine Rite, became eparch of Pittsburgh. 

The Eastern Church is part of the Catholic 
Church and has in common with the Roman 
Church, which is called the Church of the 
West, all the essentials of Christian belief, 
morality and worship. 

It recognizes the Pope, Patriarch of the 
West, as the supreme head of the church. 
It differs from the Roman Church in its 
liturgy and rites, laws and customs. Its vari- 
ous bodies, called Eastern Catholic or Eastern 
Rite churches, are principally specified by 
the jurisdiction to which they are subject, 
and by the distinctive rites they employ in 
divine worship. 

The Byzantine Rite Exarchate of Pitts- 
burgh was established on May 8, 1924. Un- 
til it was divided now it had jurisdiction 
over 297,000 faithful, 193 parishes, 235 priests, 
186 nuns, 31 elementary schools and 2 high 
schools. 

Bishop Kocisko was born in Minneapolis, 
Minn., on June 11, 1915, the oldest of 9 chil- 
dren born to John Koeisko and Anna Somos. 
His parents are both American born; his 
mother a native of Nanticoke, Pa., and his 
father a native of Minneapolis. 

After attending Catholic schools in Min- 
neapolis, he attended Nazareth Hall Prepara- 
tory Seminary in St. Paul, Minn, In Octo- 
ber 1935 he was sent to Rome where he com- 
pleted his seminary studies, took advanced 
courses in theology and earned the degree of 
licentiate in sacred theology in addition to 
his baccalaureate in philosophy. Bishop 
Alexander Evreinoff ordained him to the 
priesthood March 30, 1941, in Rome. 

His first assignment was as pastor of St. 
Stephen's Church, Detroit, Mich. In March 
1947 he became pastor of St. John the Baptist 
Church in Lyndora, Pa., where he built a new 
church during his 10-year stay. 

In April 1956 he became chancellor of the 
Pittsburgh archdiocese and on July 20, 1956, 
was appointed titular bishop of Theveste and 
auxiliary to the Most Reverend Elko, the 
apostolic exarch of Pittsburgh. 

Bishop Kocisko was chancellor until May 
1958 when he was appointed rector of the 
Byzantine Catholic Seminary in Pittsburgh, 
Pa,, a post he held until April 1963. 

In May of 1962 he became the officialis of 
the diocesan tribunal and in September 1962 
the vicar general of the diocese. He has been 
serving as chancellor of the diocese again 
since April of this year. 

FELIcITATIONS TO BISHOP KOCISKO AND THE 
New RUTHENIAN Diocese or Passiac, NJ. 


(By John C. Sciranka) 


The American Slovaks hasten to felicitate 
our Ruthenian brethren on the establish- 
ment of a new Byzantine rite diocese in the 
city of Passaic, N.J., with Most Rev. Stephen 
J. Kocisko as its first ordinary. In this his- 
torical year of the llth centenary of the 
advent of the Slav apostles, SS. Cyril and 
Methodius, to what is now Slovakia, Pope 
Paul VI has bestowed a great honor not 
only upon the Americans of Ruthenian By- 
zantine rite, but also on those who cling to 
the Slavonic: Christian heritage. 

The Passaic parish of St. Michael was pre- 
destined for this honor and tribute, for it 
is the mother church of most of the Slavonic 
churches in the Eastern States. Considering 
the fact that it was founded on November 14, 
1891, with Rev, Nicefor Chanath as its first 


pastor, it is a peer among the Slavonie par- 
ishes of New York metropolitan area. Its 
first organizers came in large numbers from 
what is known as eastern Slovakia. 

The Slovak Catholics, who arrived in Pas- 
saic on December 19, 1879, established their 
first Socitey of St. Stephen on November 2, 
1884, when 21 of them assembled in the 
home of John Urban on Bergen and Market 
Streets, right in the neighhorhood, where the 
newly designated cathedral of St. Michael is 
established. However, due to shortage of 
priests, when they met on April 1, 1891, to 
found a Slovak parish, their plans had to 
be delayed. Nonetheless, when Byzantine 
rite Catholics succeeded in obtaining a 
priest in the person of Father Chanath, the 
Slovak Catholics gladly joined them and at- 
tended their church, acknowledging then the 
unity, which is stressed now, especially since 
the pontificate of the immortal Pope John 
XXIII. 

In the fall of 1892 through the coopera- 
tion of late Monsignor Sheppard of St. 
Nicholas Parish, the Passaic Slovak Catholics 
were given permission by Most Rey. Winand 
Michael Wigger, D.D., bishop of Newark, N.J., 
to found their own parish, which was estab- 
lished seven decades ago. 

During all those years a real neighborly 
brotherly love existed between the pastors 
and people of both parishes. In later years 
schism became a great factor and often 
seemed too overwhelming to cope with. Yet 
St. Michael's stood like a Rock of Gibraltar, 
loyal to its sacred principles. Its most im- 
pressive edifice was predestined to be a 
cathedral. Writers dealing with immigration 
and its problems never failed to mention St. 
Michael’s Parish on First Street in the 
Dundee section of Passaic in their books and 
often used its picture to show the love and 
good taste of early Slav immigrants for fine 
architecture and art, although most of them 
lived in very humble homes. Yet, they 
wanted the best for their churches, which 
is also evidenced from the St. Mary's Assump- 
tion Slovak Church on Monroe and Market 
Streets in the same neighborhood of Passaic, 
Slovaks and Slavs in general, no doubt, in- 
herited love for beautiful churches from 
apostles, SS. Cyril and Methodius, who came 
from Byzantine Empire in the ninth century, 
when art and architecture flourished and was 
at ite peak. 

The Ruthenian language is very close to 
the Russian and both are descendants of the 
ancient Slavonic tongue, which is still used 
in the mass and in the liturgical books. 
However, in opinion of some linguists, Ruth- 
enian, in the form of its words, is much 
nearer to the Church Slavonic than the mod- 
ern Russian or the so-called great Russian 
language. 

Andrew J. Shipman, well-known American 
Catholic author, gave it much study and 
found that it bears somewhat the same rela- 
tion to the latter as the Lowland Scotch does 
to English or the Plattdeutchs to German. 

The beauty of the Slavonic nations is that 
they can understand each other although 
each has its own separate language and cul- 
ture. The Christian tradition ef 11 centuries 
has grown deep roots and every American of 
Slavonic descent, who understands the 
meaning of the name Slay, is proud that its 
origin is from the word Slava, meaning glory. 
That is why the old Slavonic greeting is: 
Slava Isusu Christu. Which means: Praised 
be Jesus Christ in Slovak. However, in true 
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Slavonic translation it means glory be to 
Jesus Christ. And thus we felicitate the new 
diocese and. its first Ordinary, Most Rev. 
Stephen Kocisko in his new See of Passaic, 
NJ. 


Labor Day Address of Al Hayes, Presi- 
dent of the International Association 
of Machinists and Vice President of 
the AFL-CIO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, or- 
ganized labor’s goal of a shorter work- 
week is frequently distorted and mis- 
represented: An excellent exposition of 
labor’s true objective was presented to a 
nationwide CBS radio audience on Labor 
Day by Al Hayes, president of the mil- 
lion-member International Association 
of Machinists and vice president of the 
AFL-CIO. 

Mr. Hayes’ remarks deserve careful 
1 by the Members of Congress, and 

I respectfully call the following to their 
attention: 

Lasor Day ADDRESS or AL HAYES, PRESIDENT 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MA- 
CHINISTS AND VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AFL- 
cIo 


On this Labor Day of 1963, it is appropri- 
ate that we pause in the pleasures of this 
traditional day of picnics and parades—and 
refiect for a moment on what this day really 
means—and what it should mean to the peo- 
ple of our country—not just the 17 million 
people who belong to unions—but to all of 
the people of America. 

Labor Day was created by, of, and for the 
organized workers of America—at a time, 
some 70 or 80 years ago—when the dignity 
and worth of labor—in fact the dignity and 
worth of man—was threatened by an ava- 
lanche of advancing industrialization and 
mechanization and exploitations, 

Labor Day was founded as a reaffirmation 
of the basic and intrinsic value of man at 
a time when many of the owners of our in- 
dustries and businesses were amassing great 
wealth—while—at the same time workers, 
husbands, wives, and children, were being 
forced by economic necessity, to work to- 
gether as long as 16 hours a day, 6 days a 
week, for little more than starvation wages. 

In our present, relatively prosperous, so- 
ciety it is easy to forget the past trials and 
tribulations of our working population. 
There are many, far too many, in our pres- 
ent generation who do not understand that 
the rights of working men and women, the 
economic as well as the political rights which 
we take for granted today, did not come 
about by the process of automatic evolution. 

Every improvement in the economic, so- 
clal, and cultural lives of our working pop- 
ulation was achieved only because of the 
determination and sacrifices of the men and 
women who actively opposed oppression, 
exploitation, injustice, and the tremendous 
difference between the living standards of 
the owners of our industries and businesses 
on the one hand and the workers on the 
other. 

Since an individual worker was and still is 
utterly helpless to change the status quo, 
these men and women fought the fight for 
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a higher standard of life and greater justice, 
and dignity through their labor unions, 

Today the purposes—the alms and the ob- 
jectives of organized labor are widely mis- 
interpreted by the press—and are often mis- 
understood by the very people who have 
benefited, directly and indirectly, from the 
accomplishments of unions. 

For example: the opposition to unions 
argues today that workers may have once 
needed unions—to combat the greed and ex- 
ploitation of mercenary corporations—but 
that today unions are no longer necessary 
because the managers of industry—have 
learned the lessons of the past. 

It is true, of course, that corporations and 
businessmen have recognized and accepted 
labor unions as a vitally necessary Institu- 
tion in our kind of society—a balancing 
mechanism. 

But this does not make the need for 
unions any less significant today than it 
was in earlier times. 

Despite propaganda and mistaken opin- 
ions millions of working men and women— 
who help to create the wealth of our country 
—are not yet sharing fairly in America's 
prosperity. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that a family of four—in an average Ameri- 
can city—needs at least $6,000 a year to 
maintain a living standard of minimum 
health and decency. Today, at least 77 mil- 
lion Americans are members of families that 
do not meet this modest standard. 

Moreover, despite our seeming abundance 
and prosperity, we still have in America 15 
million families who live in dilapidated slum 
housing. We still have in America millions 
of children denied adequate educational op- 
portunities because of a shortage of 140,000 
classrooms in our schools. 

We still need at least 900,000 hospital beds. 
We as a Nation still challenge 60 percent of 
our retired citizens to exist on incomes of 
$1,000 a year or less. 

On this Labor Day 1963, it is sad to report 
that a majority of these older citizens cannot 
get adequate medical care only because they 
cannot afford it. 

These are just a few of the unmet needs 
of the people of our country. In view of 
these needs—both public and private labor 
unions are as vital and necessary in our kind 
of society today as they were at anytime in 
our history. 

Moreover, in addition to all of these omis- 
sions, shortcomings, and inequities, there is 
a new, modern threat to every American who 
works—with his hands or his brains—for a 
living. 

The onrushing onslaught of a new techno- 
logical force—called automation—is today 
transforming not only our factories and of- 
fices but our social, economic, political, and 
cultural institutions as well. 

It is tronic that we are celebrating a day 
dedicated to the concept of the dignity of 
labor at a time when this new force of auto- 
mation threatens to render obsolete many 
of the skills, the muscles, the intelligence— 
in fact much of the human capacity. 

And this is not a remote problem of the 
future. This is a practical problem of the 
present. z 

For some years now, between 4 and 5 mil- 
lion American workers haye been unemployed 
on a full-time basis. At the same time mil- 
lions of others have been working on a part- 
time basis, 

Because of the high birth rate of the early 
1940's, we are today experiencing—what one 


expert has called “a head-on collision be- ` 


tween advancing technology and a tidal wave 
of manpower.” 

It has been estimated that to provide job 
opportunities for our work force of the 
1970’s our economy will have to create at 
least 35 million new jobs—or 300,000 a month 
over the next 10 years. However, instead of 
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creating new jobs, automation will by that 
time have destroyed 22 million jobs that now 
exist. 

This, then, Is an important and overriding 
problem that confronts organized labor and 
the working people of America today. How 
shall we maintain the dignity of labor—and 
the purchasing power of working families 
at a time when the human factor in industry 
is threatened as it is through automation. 

Organized labor is deeply and directly con- 
cerned with this problem. 

To members of unions, automation is not 
just a word or a theory but an ever-present 
fact in everyday life. 

Of course, I must make it clear—lest I be 
misunderstood—that unions are not opposed 
to technological developments or automation 
as such, To the contrary, we know that 
automation, like mechanization, can help 
us build a more just and equitable economic 
order. 

But we do not believe that workers, or any 
other single group in our society, should suf- 
fer all the adverse byproducts—or bear un- 
aided the full burden—of technology which 
benefits society asa whole. ` 

Therefore, one of our primary goals on this 
Labor Day of 1963 is the shorter workweek. 
Unfortunately, this goal has been sorely dis- 
torted and misrepresented. 

To refute such distortions and misrepre- 
sentations I emphasize that organized labor 
is not seeking the shorter week because 
American workers have become lazy and un- 
willing to work. Quite the contrary, the drive 
for the 35-hour week is motivated because 
millions of American workers who want work 
do not have jobs or job opportunities. 

As we all know, antilabor forces have 
heaped ridicule and condemnation on the 
idea of a shorter workweek. 

However, they offer no answers, no alterna- 
tives of their own to the problem of growing 
technological unemployment, 

Many of the arguments now being used 
against the shorter week were used against 
unions in the fight against the 72-hour week, 
the 60-hour week, and the 48-hour week. 

But, despite opposition and discourage- 
ment, organized labor will continue to fight 
for the shorter week because this goal—like 
all of labor's objectives—is rooted in the 
hopes, the needs and the aspirations of the 
working people and will benefit society as a 
whole. 

Unfortunately, today the task of organized 
labor is more difficult than ever before. 

While trying to meet the challenge of 
unmet needs, substandard living conditions 
and an onrushing technology, organized labor 
is being handicapped by a broad series of 
laws and threatened laws designed to reduce 
its overall influence and effectiveness. 

Not only have unions been weakened—by 
the Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin and right- 
to-work laws—in the drive for more purchas- 
ing power better working conditions and 
job protections—but today labor is threat- 
ened with even more stringent legislation, 
the kind that coldly equates human labor 
with the commodities of the marketplace. 

Thus—on this Labor Day 1963—unions and 
the 17 million men and women they repre- 
sent and their families—are confronted by 
challenges as severe and far-reaching as any 
that faced earlier generations of Americans. 

But with the help—and the hearts and the 
hands of the working people—we are con- 
fident that we can meet the challenges of 
our time just as earlier generations of trade 
unionists met theirs. 

I hope that you will take a moment—on 
this day dedicated to American Labor—and 
reflect upon—and perhaps even understand 
and appreciate the struggle that organized 
workers have made and will continue to make 
for a more just, equitable and humanitarian 
society, not only for union members and their 
families, but for every segment of our society. 
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United States Should Not Pay for Mid- 
dle East Hate Propaganda Through 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to join with my colleagues, Sen- 
ators KEATING, DOUGLAS, Proxmire, and 
Kucuen in sponsoring an amendment to 
the foreign aid bill to halt assistance to 
countries that disrupt peace around the 
world. 

The foreign aid bill, as recently passed 
by the House, includes language that 
would stop U.S. aid to nations that are 
spending their own meager resources on 
Military efforts against either the United 
States or other countries receiving aid 
from our country. 

The amendment which I am cospon- 
soring would stop aid also to countries 
using propaganda for such purposes. 

Egypt provides the most flagrant ex- 
ample of a country using propaganda as 
a major weapon against its neighbors, 
but it is not the only country involved 
here. 

Times magazine of March 29, 1963, 
contained an account of Egypt's Nasser 
using propaganda to disrupt the already 
tense situation in the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

The U.S. Government says that since 
that time Egypt has increased its propa- 
ganda efforts against Israel. It has been 
estimated by another source that today 
Nasser is spending about $500 million per 
year on direct radio broadcasts alone. 

Since World War II the United 
States has poured $629 million into 
Egypt. I think it is shocking that our 
money, which should be used to raise the 
living standards of an impoverished peo- 
ple, is doing little more than freeing 
funds which Egypt uses to foment trouble 
and hatred. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NASSER Uses PROPAGANDA To DISRUPT TENSE 
SITUATION IN MIDDLE East 

All the Arab world is influenced by Nas- 
ser's genius as a Rising to 
share Cairo’s skyline with the huge dome of 
the Mohammed Ali mosque is a forest of 
tranamitting antennas that carry Radio 
Cairo’s message to all the world. Calro's 
voice bears many accents.. There is the overt 
Voice of the Arabs, and a whole concatena- 
tion of “Voices” (Voice of the Arab Nation, 
Free Voice of Iran, Voice of Free Africa, etc.), 
which bleat incitement to rebellion with no 
identification of their Egyptian origin. The 
transmitting complex is elaborate and devil- 
ishly clever. Recently, Somali-language 
transmissions have supported the claims of 
Somalia to a portion of northeast Kenya, 
while Swahili broadcasts almed at Kenya de- 
nounee the idea. A US. construction firm is 
building a new transmitter, which will be 
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beamed at Tunisia and aimed at destroying 
President Habib ba. 

Egyptian TV, the liveliest in the Middle 
East, manages to keep three channels busy 20 
hours a day, while kinescopes subtly loaded 
with Nasser propaganda are shipped out to 
Algeria, Kuwait, and Lebanon. Nasser has 
collected the best entertainers in the Arab 
world, and uses them superbly. When Um 
Kalsoum sings “We Revolutionists,” the 
Bedouins in the desert are deeply stirred. 
One of the most popular songs among Arab 
kids is “How We Build the High Dam at 
Aswan." Every transistor radio in the Middle 
East is a Nasser agent. When Yemen re- 
volted against the Imam, Nasser sent them 
firms and transistors. 


Nebraska: The Gamblers’ Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. FINO, Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
House, more particularly to the members 
of the Nebraska delegation, the vast 
amounts that are gambled legally and 
illegally in that State. 

From the size of attendance figures at 
the Nebraska racetracks—over 800,000 
paid admissions—it is apparent that 
residents of neighboring States have 
stopped in to place a bet now and then. 

Last year, Mr. Speaker, the pari- 
mutuel turnover in that State hit a 
level of almost $42 million with close 
to a million dollars going legally into 
the State treasury. However, most of 
the gambling in Nebraska is done ille- 
gally. Wide open spaces and long dis- 
tances make local bookie joints more 
necessary and convenient than in the 
East. 

Nebraska's share of the national off- 
track betting figure presented to the Mc- 
Clellan committee came to about $390 
million last year. This is only half the 
story. According to expert testimony, 
this figure can be doubled in order to 
arrive at an estimate of all illegal gam- 
bling in that State. Simple arithmetic 
tells us that illegal gambling in Nebraska 
is an $800 million a year tax free busi- 
ness. i 

About $80 million a year—10 percent 
of the total turnover—goes right into the 
coffers of the gambling syndicates. This 
represents a healthy bankroll for the 
underworld. 

I do not know, Mr. Speaker, whether 
the Nebraska congressional delegation 
realizes it but their State is subsidizing 
the treasury of organized crime with 
every dollar illegally wagered in that 
State. 

Common sense pleads for an end to 
this tragic state of affairs. Only proper 
government control and regulation of 
gambling can keep out the racketeers. 
In my opinion, a national lottery in the 
United States would bring this money 
into the public treasury rather than into 
the exchequers of the crime syndicates. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during 
the course of a Senate debate on the U.S. 
balance-of-payments situation on Sep- 
tember 3 I strongly urged that the United 
States undertake a major effort at the 
fortheoming GATT negotiations to 
eliminate those nontariff barriers to 
U.S. exports abroad which impede the 
marketing of our goods overseas even 
though we have succeeded in reducing 
duties levied on these goods by our trad- 


ing partners. I submitted detailed evi- 


dence to sustain my contention, includ- 
ing a series of articles by Richard 
Lawrence in the Journal of Commerce 
and an OECD document on the subject. 

To prepare for these negotiations on 
nontariff barriers the Department of 
Commerce has held extensive hearings 
with representatives of over 40 U.S. in- 
dustries in order to be in a position to 
know specifically which nontariff bar- 
riers cause the biggest problems for our 
exports. Aceording to an article which 
appeared in the September 7 issue of 
Business Week, the U.S. Government on 
the basis of information gleaned from 
these hearings, has decided to push for 
serious negotiations on nontariff bar- 
riers during preliminary GATT talks 
this fall. These talks are to include dis- 
cussions of nontariff barriers maintained 
by the United States which are particu- 
larly vexatious to our trading partners. 
This is the way it should be. We cannot 
enter the coming trade negotiations pre- 
tending to be proponents of greater trade 
liberalization unless we are willing to 
commit ourselves to meaningful and re- 
ciprocal negotiations on all types of 
obstacles to trade. There is increasing 
sentiment among leading industrialists 
that reducing nontariff barriers, such as 
the ones suggested above could be as re- 
warding as persuading countries to give 
further tariff concessions. 

A review of the evidence obtained from 
U.S. industry regarding such barriers is 
still underway in the Commerce Depart- 
ment. The Business Week article to 
which I referred earlier, points out how- 
ever, that most complaints by U.S. ex- 
porters center on three types of Euro- 
pean restrictions; internal taxes on top 
of high tariffs, high cost-base methods 
of calculating ad valorem duties and 
taxes, and discriminatory regulations 
against marketing, packing, and adver- 


tising. 

I believe the United States would make 
a major contribution to liberalized world 
trade if, during the forthcoming GATT 
talks, it was prepared to propose the 
establishment of a covenant on non- 
tariff barriers under the GATT, should 
that become necessary to obtain mean- 
ingful concessions from the EEC. 

There are those who contend that the 
President has the authority to negotiate 
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meaningfully with regard to U.S. non- 
tariff barriers, such as the Buy American 
Act, the Antidumping Act, and those 
contained in the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, since it is not the laws them- 
selves that are impeding imports into 
the United States, but their interpreta- 
tion and administration. The fact re- 
mains that, such U.S. nontariff barriers 
as the American selling price, quotas, the 
Antidumping Act, and those provisions 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act in- 
volve statutory laws and thus require 
legislative consent for amendment or re- 
peal. In the absence of an international 
covenant on nontariff barriers, our nego- 
tiators can only pledge executive action 
proposing changes to the Congress—if it 
becomes apparent that it is in our inter- 
est to otbain changes in these laws. 

I hope to be in a position to discuss 
this highly technical issue further some 
time soon at which time I will invite the 
participation of interested Senators. 

I ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks an article which ap- 
peared in the September 7 issue of Busi- 
ness Week entitled “Tariffs Aren’t the 
Only Problem,” and an article on the 
same subject in the New York Times 
dated September 11. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Business Week, Sept. 7, 1963] 
TARIFFS AREN'T THE ONLY PROBLEM 

Within the next month or se, the United 
States will introduce a new complication in 
the already sticky series of talks in Geneva 
that are preparing for next year’s round of 
trade negotiations under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariff and Trade (GATT). 

At Washington's insistence, one of the pre- 
liminary sessions in Geneva will deal seri- 
ously, for the first time in GATT history, 
with what are called ngntariff barriers to 
trade (table). These devices don’t show up 
in a nation’s tariff schedule, but they can do 
more to shut out imports than an outright 
high tariff can. 

In congressional hearings last year on the 
Trade Expansion Act, they got as much at- 
tention as any other trade problem. Indus- 
try’s spokesmen stressed that the nontariff 
barriers often cause the greatest export 
troubles. 

MANY OFFENDERS 


Most nations sin in maintaining such bar- 
riers, but the U.S. negotiators will be draw- 
ing a bead mainly on the devices now used 
by members of the European Economic Com- 
munity and due to be left intact when EEC’s 
common tariff is finally applied. Many of 
these barriers were put up in the first decade 
after World War II. 

EEC also has complaints against the United 
States for giving its domestic producers 
various kinds of nontariff protection. In the 
United States, such barriers largely date from 
the 1920’s and 1930’s and have withstood the 
liberalization trend in U.S, trade policy 
through the postwar years. 

In Geneva, the haggling over how to re- 
duce this kind of protectionism promises to 
be as rough as in the two still more serious 
issues in dispute between the United States 
and EEC: how to deal with trade in farm 
products and what method to use in nego- 
tiating industrial tariff cuts (Business Week, 
Apr. 13, 1963, p. 125). 

WASHINGTON HOT, TOO 

Meanwhile, in Washington, 


special hear- 
ings are being held regarding the nontariff 
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trade barriers, as provided by the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. 


Chief trade negotiator Christian A. Herter 
and his staff were too preoccupied with the 
other GATT issues to handle the hearings, 
so they are being held by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Business and Defense Services 
Administration, headed by Daniel L. Goldy. 

More than 40 industries from automotive 
vehicles, through graphite electrodes and 
brushes have had their day at the Business 
and Defense Services Administration hear- 
ings, and at least 20 more will be heard be- 
fore the October talks get started in Geneva. 

To winnow the information elicited at the 
hearings, Herter’s office last week announced 
the appointment of William H. Rodd, vice 
president of Burson Marsteller Associates of 
New York, management consultants, as head 
of the newly formed Trade Information 
Committee. This is the body that wili even- 
tually hear industry complaints about speci- 
fic cuts in tariffs to be put on the U.S. list, 
assuming the GATT preliminaries are navi- 
gated successfully. 


GETTING A LIST 


The new committee is getting a long list 
from Business and Defense Services Ad- 
ministration of nontariff barrier cases that 
might be bargained. From Brussels, it is 
also getting a preliminary list of complaints 
by EEC against U.S. nontariff restrictions. 

Most complaints by U.S. exporters center 
on three types of European restriction: in- 
ternal taxes on top of tariffs, high cost-base 
methods of figuring ad valorem duties and 
taxes, and discriminatory gimmicks against 
marketing, packing, and advertising. 

SUPER TAXES 


Auto industry witnesses pointed to taxes 
in the first category, including an Italian 
road tax and a French horsepower tax that 
inhibit any expansion of U.S. auto sales in 
those countries. 

In Italy, the road tax, based on size and 
weight of car, runs $170 for a U.S. compact 
car compared with $17 for an Italian Fiat 
and $44 for a Volkswagen. 

In France, there is a surtax of around $60 
per 2-gallon container of grain spirits. All 
U.S. whiskies, gins, and vodkas are made 
from grain spirits, while most French 
liquors come from spirits distilled from fruit 
(brandy). 

RIGGING THE RULES 

Exporters say the sharpest limitation on 
volume of U.S. exports, especially to the EEC, 
comes from the method of determining a 
product's final cost for ad valorem duties 
and taxes. France was singled out as a prime 
offender. It has the biggest value added 
or turnover tax on steel products, textiles, 
and appliances, with West Germany not far 
behind. 

These taxes apply also to French manu- 
facturers who sell domestically, but the 
amount fs figured on a higher base for im- 
ports. The Institute of Appliance Manufac- 
turers cited an example of how European 
cost-plus figuring can add to a U.S. product’s 
final sales price. 

Take a case of a U.S.-made refrigerator 
shipped for sale in France. The French cus- 
toms service starts off by charging duty 
based on the cost plus all shipping, insur- 
ance, and handling charges. To this base 
Of, say, $232.40, it adds 18 percent duty— 
$30.31. To that total it adds a 2 percent 
tax stamp charge—another 60 cents. And 
to that adds a 25 percent’ value-added tax 
(charged on all refrigerators, local or foreign- 
made)—another $65.80. 

The United States in contrast, bases its 
duties on cost plus freight alone. The base 
itself is lower, and extra taxes and charges 
are not pyramided on one another. Com- 
pared with the French base price, U.S. duty 
would be figured in this case on a base of 
$207.25. No tax stamps and no extra taxes 
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are added. And the duty itself, though it 
varies widely among different types of re- 
frigerators, is almost always lower. Even if 
the U.S. duty were comparable to the French 
levy of 13 percent, and if the same percent- 
age stamp tax and value-added tax were ap- 
plied in the United States, these charges 
would add a total of $79.29 to the refrigera- 
tor’s base price—substantially below the 
$96.61 added by the pyramiding French 
charges. 
RESTRICTIVE GIMMICKS 

The category of discriminatory marketing 
devices affects a lesser volume of trade but 
includes some of the most bizarre gimmicks. 

In France, for example, the Government— 
to help its wine and brandy makers—pro- 
hibits any advertising of distilled spirits 
made from grain, which means chiefly United 
States and British whiskies. Canada, to pro- 
tect its own whisky producers, forces U.S. 
distillers to use bottles of a different size 
than Canadians use. 

COUNTERCOMPLAINTS 


These complaints, and many more like 
them, add up to a long List of U.S. gripes. 
But the EEC is countering with its own list, 
shorter but no less galling to the Europeans. 

At the top of EEC’s list is the U.S. practice 
of determining duties for synthetic organic 
chemicals and a few other products such as 
rubber footwear according to the American 
selling price (ASP). This method goes back 
to the 1920's and has been carefully guarded 
ever since. 

European producers claim that U.S. cus- 
toms officials more often than not get from 
U.S. manufacturers an unrealistic list price 
for these chemicals as the basis for their 
ad valorem duties. The final effective duty 
on their chemicals may run as high as 200 
percent, they say. 

Europeans also protest the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s “Buy American” practice, which gives 
U.S. producers up to a 50-percent price- 
spread advantage on Defense Department 
contracts and up to a 12-percent advantage 
on other Government procurement. Now 
EEC is concerned about the State of Call- 
fornia’s decision to put “Buy American” 
clauses in its purchasing contracts, 

In rebuttal, U.S. trade negotiators contend 
that European power companies—whether 
State-owned or not—toss almost all con- 
tracts for equipment to local manufacturers 
without even giving Americans a chance to 
bid, regardless of any price-spread arrange- 
ment. 

The ECC list also includes complaints 
against the method of applying quota sys- 
tems by U.S, executive order on imports of 
such commodities as lead, zino, and petro- 
leum. While this practice doesn’t hurt EEC 
directly, it seriously hampers the exports 
of associated African nations. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 11, 1963] 


U.S. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY Wan NR Nor To 
EXPECT TARIFF CONCESSION 
(By Philip Shabecoff) 

The U.S. chemical industry was warned 
yesterday not to expect much in special 
exemptions from reductions in tariffs. The 
warning was delivered by a key member of 
the administration's team for next year's ne- 
gotiations with the Common Market. 

William Matson Roth, President Kennedy’s 
deputy special representative for trade nego- 
tiations, noted that the Trade Expansion Act 
gave the President authority to exempt spe- 
cific items from the tariff reductions, He 
added, however, “this clause will be used 
most sparingly.” 

Mr. Roth spoke at a joint luncheon of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers 
Association and the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the Statler Hilton Hotel. He said the 
Administration expected other countries to 
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exercise similar restraint in exempting spe- 
cific categories. 

Segments of the chemical industry that be- 
lleve they will be hurt by tariff reductions 
have been numbered among the most vocal 
opponents of the Trade Expansion Act. 


HARD BARGAINING PREDICTED 


Mr. Roth, whose appointment as assistant 
to Christian A. Herter, special representative 
for trade negotiations, was approved by the 
Senate, Monday, indicated yesterday that he 
did not agree with European observers who 
described the U.S. chemical industry as “a 
skeleton in the armor of high tariff barriers.” 

Noting that the U.S. chemical industry en- 
joyed a 3-to-1 ratio of exports to Imports in 
1962, Mr. Roth described the industry as “a 
progressive and powerful force." He as- 
serted that foreign producers were “fearful 
of the industry's power.“ 

We do not intend to give anything away,” 
the official said. We do intend to bargain 
and bargain hard for the total benefit of the 
U.S, economy.” 

Mr. Roth acknowledged that some areas 
of the industry could be affected by the trade 
talks. “We can't be consistently strong in 
every area,” he declared. 

He said, however, that the tariff reduc- 
tions would be made over a 5-year period to 
cushion any impact and that the Trade Act 
called for special assistance by the Govern- 
ment when the reductions caused serious 
injury. 

Mr. Roth declared that the administra- 
tion would impartially assess the impact of 
the reduced tariffs and would carefully study 
specific industries and segments of indus- 
tries, 

He called on the chemical industry to 
cooperate with the negotiators in preparing 
specific information to be used at the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade negotia- 
tions next spring. 

Mr. Roth said the new Tarlff Information 
Committee and the Tariff Commission would 
seek testimony from industry when the pub- 
lic list of products subject to negotiation 
would be published this month. 

Earlier in the day, however, the general 
manager of the international department 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., said, 
“There has been no announcement of the 
appointment of representatives of industry 
to act as advisers to the special representa- 
tive for trade negotiations.” 

Speaking at a symposium at the 145th na- 
tional meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, W. Sam Carpenter 3d of Du Pont 
told his audience: “Tariff negotiations are 
going to be conducted under the new law 
regardless of what we do. Our major prob- 
lem is whether we will have an effective 
voice in these negotiations or not.“ 

Mr. Carpenter asserted that the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act could have many harmful ef- 
fects if poorly administered, including dam- 
age to the balance of payments by promot- 
ing imports without increasing exports. 


Commending Helen Delich Bentley of 
Baltimore Sun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the Baltimore Sun and one of 
its staff of writers deserves special com- 
mendation for an unusual public service. 
In this week's radio report to the 
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people of Maryland, I tell of this public 
service, which was the bringing to light 
of a Navy ship-repair-cost report which 
had been made unavailable. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp that part of my 
radio broadcast which refers to this pub- 
lic service on the part of the alert re- 
porter and her paper. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

EXCERPT From SENATOR BEALL’s RADIO 

BROADCAST ON 24 MARYLAND STATIONS 

An item of national importance which has 
special interest for Maryland has to do with 
Navy shipbuilding. 

Had it not been for the alertness of the 
Baltimore Sun's Helen Delich Bentley, a sig- 
nificant ship-repair-cost report would have 
remained hidden in the files of the U.S, Navy. 

You will recall that in the preceding Con- 
gress we were able to get through a law re- 
quiring the Navy to hand over no less than 
35 percent of ite repair jobs to private ship- 
yards. We understand that the Navy then 


. hired a consulting firm to analyze ship re- 


pair costs—apparently In the hope it would 
show that Navy costs were lower. The re- 
port showed just the opposite; it showed that 
private shipyard repairs were cheaper. 

The Navy then—it appears—made the re- 
port unavailable. 

It would have remained in hiding had it 
not been for the alertness of a Baltimore Sun 
reporter—Helen Delich Bentley. Miss Bent- 
ley dug it out of hiding—and only then did 
the Defense Department make the report 
public. 

The report shows that it costs 16 to 35 per- 
cent more to build or repair Navy ships in 
Navy shipyards than in private shipyards. 
This should surprise no one. The competi- 
tive private enterprise system cannot be 
beat. 

Our shipyards in Baltimore (and the peo- 
ple of Maryland in general) are profiting— 
and will continue to profit—from the law we 
got through—requiring the Navy to hand 
over no less than 35 percent of its repair 
jobs to private shipyards. 

And, Miss Bentley and the Baltimore Sun 
are to be commended for their service to the 
public. 


Whatever Happened to Uncle Sam? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, you re- 
member Uncle Sam, do you not? Quite 
a Man was Sam. 

There was a lean, hard look to his 
face, the kind of look that even whiskers 
didn’t soften much. 

And a steely sort of look to his eyes. 
We used to wonder if the artists who 
first drew Uncle Sam somehow had the 
American eagle in mind. 

He spoke softly, but he carried a big 
stick. Other nations very early learned 
they could not get away with any mon- 
key business when they dealt with Uncle 
Sam. 


He stood squarely for what America 
was- both feet rooted firmly in the soil 
and toil of American tradition. 

No one ever knew for sure just where 
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Uncle Sam came from. Some think he 
rode with Paul Revere. His feet bloodied 
the snow at Valley Forge. He was look- 
ing on when they signed the Dec — 
tion. s 

He stood with Lincoln at the cross- 
roads of a nation’s destiny. And wept 
a strong man's tear with Lee and Grant 
at Appomattox. 

He went “over there” with Pershing 
and the boys. He thirsted and bled and 
endured with those who made the long 
march called Bataan. He was there 
at Bastogne when they wrote another 
American saga with the single word— 
“Nuts.” He wept again with all of us 
on the V-days that signaled the end of 
a terrible threat to our country. 

Yes, quite a man, Sam. Our kind of 
man. The kind we need so desperate- 
ly now to keep our country strong and 
alert and tough and independent and 
honest with itself and with its world. 
But what has happened to him? Where 
has he gone? Have you felt him around 
recently? 

No. He for sure was not at the Bay 
of Pigs. Whatever the reason, Uncle 
Sam, as we know him, is a little out of 
focus. Perhaps some of our new-day 
thinkers have sort of put him out to 
Pasture as something we needed once but 
find a little old fashioned now. Per- 
haps they do not feel comfortable with 
his gaze beating into their consciences. 

We believe he is just waiting in the 
wings thinking and watching, waiting to 
be called again because he is so deeply 
needed. We think it is high time Uncle 
Sam was brought out of retirement. 

We Republicans want him back in ac- 
tion. Not because he belongs to us more 
than to any other good American. But 
because he needs a place to live and 
think and speak and work. Because 
America needs him and our party has 
a home for him. 


“OK, Mike” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr, Speaker, courage and 
fortitude in crisis are among the finest 
human qualities. They attract admira- 
tion whenever they appear. The recent 
mine disaster at Hazleton, Pa., culminat- 
ing in the dramatic rescue of two of the 
trapped miners, was such an example. 
A key figure in this rescue was Mike 
Rank of Bethel, Conn., the operator of 
the drilling rig, which probed so care- 
fully and delicately through layers of 
rock to find an escape route for the men 
whose lives depended on his skill. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
reprint the following editorial on Mr. 
Rank’s achievement which appeared in 
the Danbury News-Times, There is 
something magnificently American about 
this story of cool competence and un- 
flagging courage allied in the person of 
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the drill operator from Bethel who saved 
his comrades’ lives: 
“OK, MEE” 

All it took was a little commonsense,” 
commented LeRoy Mike Rank of Walnut Hill 
Road, Bethel, as he talked with a News-Times 
reporter in his home Tuesday evening. 

And he indicated that anyone with his ex- 
perience with drilling rigs could have driven 
the shaft that resulted in the rescue of two 
trapped miners earlier this week in Hazieton, 
Pa. 


But Mike Rank was the man at the con- 
trols. It was Mike who “felt his way” 
through the more than 300 feet of earth, 
rock and coal with an 18-inch bit that was 
larger than that normally used on the rig 
he was operating. 

“OK, Mike,” got to be a byword at the 
scene, as his employer and others helped to 
guide the awesome and risky operation. 
Senator Rratcorr, Democrat, of Connecticut. 
coined it as a new phrase as he paid well- 
deserved tribute to the Bethel workman in 
the U.S. Senate on Tuesday. 

But Mike is a modest man, And there was 
no glory-seeking apparent in his manner as 
he quietly told a newsman he was ready to 
return to help drill another shaft to a third 
miner, who may or may not be alive in an- 
other section of the collapsed mine. 

That the Almighty was with Mike and the 
miners is unquestionable, And it is praise- 
worthy that there are men like him with the 
know-how and the fortitude to carry out 
such a dramatic task. 

To the Bethel hero and all his associates, 
we offer a hearty “OK, Mike.“ 


The Great Staff Steal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the prob- 
lem of staffing the minority on congres- 
sional committees has been discussed by 
many newspapers around the country. 
Most recently the editorial page of the 
New York Herald Tribune carried a 
thoughtful commentary on this problem, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Great Starr STEAL 

It's in committee that Congress does most 
of its work, and it is on the committee staffs 
that individual Congressmen have to place 
their chief reliance for legislative assistance. 
If one party hogs the bulk of the committee 
staffs, that party has a lopsided advantage 
over the opposition. 

This is precisely the condition that pre- 
vails in Congress today, and against which 
a small band of Republicans has been waging 
a long but largely unsuccessful fight. 

Committee staffing may seem a parochial 
issue, but it cuts to the heart of the legis- 
lative process and of the two-party system. 
When one party controls all the vast staff re- 
sources of the executive branch, and also 
maintains a disproportionate control over the 
legislative staff, what chance does the opposi- 
tion have to oppose effectively? Staif assist- 
ance, loyal and responsible to the minority 
members, is essential if the opposition is to 
find the flaws in majority proposals under 
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committee consideration and to develop re- 
sponsible alternatives. 

Theoretically, most congressional commit- 
tee staff members are nonpartisan. But they 
are under the control of the committee 

, always a member of the majority 
and usually a skilled political partisan. 

It is impossible to divide most of the com- 
mittee staffs definitely into minority, major- 
ity and nonpartisan members; the lines are 
often blurred. But a study of Senate staffs 
made last spring by the Legislative Reference 
Service, at the joint request of Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD and Minority Leader Dmx- 
BEN, came up with these ratios of majority 
and minority professional staff—which are 
typical—on several Senate committees: 2:0, 
2:1, 3:2, 4:1, 5:1, 12:1. Is this fair to the 
minority? Is it fair to the public, which can't 
have effective two-party government unless 
both parties have the resources needed to 
function? 

The Democrats, who control both houses, 
have stubbornly refused to yield up this par- 
tisan plum. But if enough of the public 
cried out for fair play, they might conclude 
there was some political advantage to play- 
ing fair, 


Mr. Burger Reports to House Select 
Committee on Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN. 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George J. Burger, yice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business, appeared on September 10 to 
testify before the House Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business during the course 
of its current hearings regarding small 
business and foreign trade. A substan- 
tial portion of Mr. Burger’s testimony 
was the summarized report of his find- 
ings on trips to European countries as 
a special consultant to the Senate Com- 
merce Committee to look into Fed- 
eral export-import assistance programs 
for smaller, independent businesses in 
Treland, England, Belgium, Holland, 
France, and Italy. Mr. Burger made 
these trips at his own expense in 
1961 and 1962, and although his re- 
port has been made to.the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in full, I am sure that 
the summary he presented to the House 
Select Committee on Small Business on 
September 10 would be of considerable 
interest and information to all House 
Members interested in small business. I 
include this part of Mr. Burger's testi- 
mony in the Appendix of the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks: 

MR. BURGER REPORTS TO HOUSE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 

I have twice been appointed by Senator 
Warren G. Macnuson, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Commerce Committee, to act as special 
consultant to the committee on trips (paid 
for out of my own pocket—no Government 
funds involved) to Europe, to look into Fed- 
eral export-import assistance programs for 
smaller, independent businesses in Ireland, 
England, Belgium, Holland, France, and Italy. 
I made the first of these trips in 1961, and the 
second in 1962. Reports on my findings have 
been made to Senator MaGNusonw and his 
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committee, along with observations made on 
the operations of these programs right with- 
in our own country during my frequent per- 
sonal contacts and conferences at Small 
Business Administration regional and branch 
offices. I am happy to summarize this in- 
formation for you. 

During my 1961 visits—on which public 
hearings were held by the Senate Commerce 
Committee in April and May 1962—I con- 
ferred with Embassy officials in London, 
Brussels, and Amsterdam. 

During my visit in London I first con- 
ferred with Mr. Sam Yates, First Secretary, 
American Embassy, and during that visit re- 
ceived the exceptional cooperation of Em- 
bassy officials in the use of Embassy clerical 
personnel for preparation of my report to 
Senator MAGNUSON. This cooperation ex- 
tended in all other 1961 visits as well as my 
later visits in 1962 in all Embassies visited. 
It appeared at that time that In the commer- 
cial section of the U.S. Embassy in London 
they were undermanned and that if they had 
the necessary personnel their activities would 
be of considerably more help to small busi- 
ness in increasing its share of the e: mar- 
ket, and it is interesting to note that shortly 
before the Senate Commerce Committee 
hearings in April and May 1962, I had been 
advised by Mr. Yates that the employment 
situation relating to Embassy help had im- 
proved considerably. 

Also during my visit with Mr. Yates, he 
gave me a lead as to the Trade Center ac- 
tivities of the Department of Commerce, St. 
James Street, London, England, and follow- 
ing out the suggestion of Mr. Yates I visited 
with Mr. Pusey, in charge of the Trade Cen- 
ter activity. 

Mr. Pusey was most optimistic about this 
venture of our Government, with the hopes 
it will encourage foreign buyers to take on 
sales lines of American products, and follow- 
ing both of these visits in London it was my 
opinion greater publicity should be given to 
the planning of the Federal Government 
on this important move to increase exports, 
also utilizing publicity in the foreign press 
in acquainting them with the action of our 
Government. 

In my conference with Mr. Yates he also 
brought up that due to their lack of man- 
power their ability to follow up leads was 
hampered. 

It was my impression from information 
gathered in the London visits that the Trade 
Center venture would be helpful if dupli- 
cated in various other important Embassy 
locations. This, in my opinion, would open 
up the door for small business in the States 
to gain a greater percentage of exports on 
the Continent, 

In this connection I haye now been ad- 
vised by the Department of Commerce that 
in addition to the Trade Center in London 
there is now a Trade Center operating in 
Frankfurt, Bangkok, Tokyo, and they further 
advise that an additional Trade Center 
will be opened in Milan the first of the 
year. 

Immediately following my London visits I 
visited with Mr. Stephen E. Schneider, Sec- 
ond Secretary of Embassy, Brussels, Bel- 
gium, and it is important to note in this 
visit it was stated that there was lack of 
publicity as to the Trade Center activity 
in London, as Mr. Schneider was unaware of 
this activity. 

Following my visit in Brussels I visited 
with Mr. Frank S. Wile, consul, Amsterdam, 
Holland, and Mr. Wile made a very im- 
portant observation as to American pro- 
ducers desirous of increasing their business 
in that area considering “trial orders” as he 
stated due to the shrewdness of the Holland- 
er he might be willing to gamble on a trial 
order of $1,000 which would look small to 
an American producer but represented 3,000 
or more guilders to the Hollander. 
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During this visit it was also brought out 
that not enough publicity was given to the 
London Trade Center activity to spread into 
the Holland area. 

Stortly after my return to the States I 
made visits to various regional and branch 
offices of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to determine what information or 
knowledge they had on this trade center 
movement and these visits also confirmed the 
fact as to lack of publicity in this country 
as well as abroad with reference to the trade 
center activities as a help to increasing ex- 
ports for American small business, 

Also following my return to the States 
I had a conference in my office with a repre- 
sentative of AID who seemed to be well 
posted on foreign trade, particularly in the 
Middle East and the Far East, which gave 
me an opportunity to check and double- 
check as to the activities of commercial at- 
tachés of our Government, and it was his 
opinion that the present operation of our 
commercial attachés are merely “statistical 
collecting agencies” and he added in very 
definite terms that we should take a page 
from the book of Canadian attachés who go 
out and drum up business, and he also re- 
marked that this line of action is used par- 
ticularly by German and Italian commercial 
attachés. 

My first Embassy visit in 1962 was with Mr. 
Edward R. O'Connor, second secretary of 
the Embassy at Dublin, Ireland, where I 
again found that the Embassy staff was un- 
dermanned, which resulted in the Embassy 
being handicapped in rendering needed help 
to trade centers, particularly the one oper- 
ating in London. 

However, I was very much impressed with 
the service of the Embassy in the way of 
press publicity as it related to trade opera- 
tions that took place in Ireland, and If such 
publicity could be secured in other areas 
throughout Europe it would result in tre- 
mendous expansion of the American econ- 
omy abroad. 

The information gathered here was that if 
smaller producers in the States desire to in- 
crease their export business they should at- 
tempt to specialize in the commodity they 
are manufacturing and as the field’ is wide 
open in Ireland for small producers such 
action could expand their foreign business 
considerably. 

During my visit at the Embassy in Dub- 
lin I was more than pleased that the Am- 
bassador came out to meet me personally. 

Following my visit in Dublin I again 
visited with Mr. Yates and Mr. Nathaniel 
Knowles at the American Embassy in Lon- 
don, and from information supplied to me 
I gathered that the trade exhibitions pro- 
cedure was more effective than trade fairs 
as in the trade exhibitions a particular in- 
dustry is exhibited and concentration is 
placed on a particular product, bringing in 
all producers in that particular industry, 
both large and small, in which way small 
producers were able to bring before poten- 
tial buyers the products the buyers would 
be interested In, and which to a degree over- 
comes the difficulty experienced by the 
smaller producers in financial promotion. 

As to the trade center activity, the opin- 
jon held was that in its year and a half 
operation in the London area the operation 
had been very successful but would be even 
more successful if small producers would 
participate in the trade center operations. 
It was felt that this could be helped by the 
Department of Commerce in its locations 
throughout the States making a strong drive 
in various areas to have small business take 
more positive action. 

My third 1962 visit was with Mr. Alex- 
ander J. Davit, assistant commercial at- 
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taché at the American Embassy in Paris, 
where I learned that the Embassy in Paris 
has used pressure to get groups from 
France to visit trade centers in both Lon- 
don and Frankfurt. 

As it relates to the Common Market it 
was the opinion, insofar as the effect on 
small business in the States in the produc- 
tion field, smaller producers attempting to 
be successful in the export market should 
concentrate on a specialty in their own 
manufactured commodity. 

During my visit in Rome I learned that 
trade fairs are extensively promoted in Italy 
by Italian industry. It will be found that 
some American firms participate in these 
Italian trade fairs (mostly large American 
firms), and that the Embassy gives exten- 
sive publicity to these trade fairs in Italy. 

From the information supplied to me it 
is my understanding that the Common Mar- 
ket has been very productive to Italian in- 
dustry, tending to make Italy more in line 
of a mass production nation. 

It was noted from exhibits in the Em- 
bassy charts disclose that imports from 
United States to Italy have shown a con- 
siderable increase each year from 1959. 

Upon completion of my four 1962 visits 
it was my recommendation to the Senate 
Commerce Committee that the Committee 
itself (or members of the staff) personally 
visit these Common Market countries as the 
questions involved are so gigantic it is my 
belief such visits would be helpful to assist 
small American producers of all description. 

I say this particularly in view of informa- 
tion developed during both my visit in Paris 
and also during my visit in Rome, During 
the Embassy visit in Paris I was advised that 
the procedure used in France as to trade 
fairs and trade exhibits was; for example, 
a specialized exhibit of office equipment that 
would be confined to all segments of that 
industry. The same procedure would be 
used on machine tools. The exhibits would 
not generally be open to the public except 
on special occasions and holding to these 
exhibits the trade associations would attempt 
to bring in all factors that would be inter- 
ested in the product exhibited. This pro- 
cedure seems to be very successful in France 
and in some degree is the recommendation 
that L received in London. 


I was further advised during the Paris 
visit that as it pertains to the Common Mar- 
ket and its effect on small business in the 
States in the production field there is a be- 
lief here that smaller producers attempting 
to be successful on export market should 
concentrate on a specialty in their own man- 
ufactured commodity. This also seemed to 
be the opinion expressed to me in London. 
Further, it appears that American producers 
to a degree in this market are attempting to 
follow the procedure of licensing arrange- 
ments, and of course if this procedure was 
to Increase in other foreign markets it could 
have a very disastrous effect as it would ap- 
ply to small business in the States. 

Also during my Embassy visit in Rome I 
was adylsed that American firms have estab- 
lished themselves in Italy in various forms. 
They are participating with Italian industry 
through licensing arrangements, through 
managerial and technical assistance con- 
tracts and to a somewhat lesser extent, in a 
participation in Itallan enterprises. In ad- 
dition, Amertean companies have established 
wholly owned subsidiaries in Italy in order 
to produce goods which could not profitably 
be exported from the United States for sale 
in Italy through the Common Market. This 
action is largely concentrated by major 
American producers and time alone will tell 
what effect this will have on American small 
produeers, 
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The Origin of Uncle Sam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, September 12, 1963, marks the second 
anniversary of the recognition of Troy, 
N.Y., as the “Home of Uncle Sam.” 
Samuel Wilson, a Troy merchant, is the 
progenitor of our national symbol, “Un- 
cle Sam.” 

Uncle Sam today is a reminder to all 
Americans that to meet the test of sur- 
vival, we must keep faith with our his- 
torical traditions. More than that, how- 
ever, Uncle Sam has become the symbol 
of freedom for millions of enslaved peo- 
ples. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, and 
as an appropriate tribute to Samuel Wil- 
son on this second aniversary of the rec- 
ognition of his home in Troy, N.Y., I 
would like to include a narrative writ- 
ten by Mr. Jay Jay Dunn, of Troy, en- 
titled “The Origin of Uncle Sam.” 

The article follows: 

THE ORIGIN or UNCLE Sam 

A journey back along memory lane takes 
us to Van Der Hyden-on-the-Hudson during 
Colonial days when village life was pleasant 
and men were and kind, 

Located 150 miles north of New York, this 
picturesque village with its white church 
steeple, trim cottage gardens, and wild flow- 
ers in a summer meadow, was an outpost of 
Netherland culture where the customs and 
manners of the Land of Tulips prevailed. A 
fleet of trim, graceful sailing vessels carried 
the commerce of the river; while the weekly 
coach-and-four stages to towns along the 
Hudson provided transportation for those 
who wished to venture on a journey when 
the weather was fair. 

Civic ambition developed in quaint old 
Van Der Hyden during 1789, and the village 
name was changed to the more classical title 
of Troy. During springtime 1790, Mr. Samuel 
Wilson and his wife Betsy arrived in this am- 
bitious place and this Samuel Wilson, native 
of Arlington, Mass., was destined to become 
our most characteristic American citizen. 

Records of deeds entered in the county 
clerk's office reveal how Mr. Wilson bought 
land from Peter Van Der Hyden “from one 
oak tree to another,” and in addition to op- 
erating the village general store, engaged with 
his brother, Ebenezer, in the meatpacking 
business with an advertisement in the week- 
ly Sentinel of 1805. 

This public-spirited country merchant 
with his friendly manner become affection- 
ately known in this Hudson River town as 
“Uncle Sam” and during the War of 1812 
supplied barrels of beef in brine to the Amer- 
ican forces. Packages forwarded to the 
Army and Navy were marked “U.S.” to indi- 
cated U.S. Government property, but soldiers 
from a nearby military camp, knowing Mr. 
Wilson, paraphrased the Government mark 
“U.S.” in a friendly spirit, as Uncle Sam” 
and that jovial interpretation continued. 

This title became popular in the Army and 
later general throughout the country, a pop- 
ularity that has grown with the years, The 
style of clothing worn by Uncle Sam was 
typical of the American merchant of 1812, 
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while the use of red, white and blue bunting 
for clothes is a later idea to represent the 
national character of the figure. 

Living long, loving ħis fellow men and ren- 
dering unselfish service to his country, Uncle 
Sam passed away in 1854 at the age of 838 
and sleeps beside a hedge of fragrant lilacs in 
the peaceful silence of Oakwood at Troy, N.Y. 
while his personality represents the spirit of 
the American Government over the whole 
wide world. 

Jay Jay DUNN. 


Physical Fitness—A National Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, early 
this year President Kennedy and his ad- 
ministration stimulated the public in- 
terest in physical fitness for adults as 
well as young people. However, it is up 
to each individual community to take 
the initiative in formulating programs 
to carry out the President’s recommen- 
dations. 

In this connection, I am sure my col- 
leagues will be interested to learn that 
this awareness of the importance to our 
Nation of building strong and healthy 
men and women has been implemented 
in my own State of Maryland by the 
creation of a State commission on phy- 
sical fitness. The chairman of this com- 
mission is my very good friend, Mr. 
Harry D. Kaufman, a well-known Balti- 
more lawyer. Many other prominent 
citizens of our State are devoting their 
time and talents to make this physical 
fitness program a success, and I com- 
mend them. 

The commission has been conducting 
a pilot program called 15-man progres- 
sive circuit physical fitness program and 
we are hopeful that the success of this 
venture will lead to the formation of 
many other 15-man exercise clubs 
throughout the country to improve the 
health of our adult citizens. 

Mr. Kaufman has given me a report 
on this program to date and, because of 
the interest it has created, I include it at 
this point in the Recorp. I trust it will 
serve to encourage leading citizens in 
other communities to participate in 
similar programs. 

Mr. Kaufman’s report follows: 

ProT PROGRAM FOR ADULT PHYSICAL FITNESS 
Now BEING CONDUCTED BY THE MARYLAND 
COMMISSION ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 
‘There was started in Baltimore on August 

19, 1963, a pilot program, the purpose of 
which is to prove that any adult who might 
be physically out of shape as well as over- 
weight, can reach a peak of maximum physi- 
cal strength and at the same time have the 
body attain its proper weight. 

The program is known as 15-man physical 
fitness progressive circuit exercise. It con- 
sists of 15 men who meet three times weekly, 
and who complete this rather novel and 
unique type of exercise program in 15 min- 
utes. The exercises are not the laborious 
ealisthenic type given by an instructor. 
The program is novel and unique in that it 
recognizes the psychological fact that what 
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an individual will not do alone, he will do 
when he participates as a part of a group, 
for he then acquires the competitive spirit 
and urge to follow his fellow teammates. 
This is one of the two competitive facets in 
the program. The second is that each indi- 
vidual competes against the clock which is 
set to run for 15 minutes. During this 
15-minute period, the participants, at their 
own speed and physical strength complete a 
series of elght different types of exercises, 
and then return to the beginning point to 
try to complete as many circuits as possible 
within the 15-minute period. 

Each month the exercises are changed, for 
as the body increases its strength and the 
muscles become stronger, the exercises are 
made tougher so that at the end of the fourth 
month, the body will have reached the peak 
of its strength as well as attain its proper 
weight. 

The success of the first 2 weeks of the pro- 
gram has been amazing. The participants 
at the end of the first 2 weeks have shown 
a decided increase in stamina, muscle de- 
velopment, breathing control and, for those 
overweight, a reduction in weight. 

We are confident that this program will be 
successful and will prove our theory that any 
adult who desires to attain maximum body 
strength as well as proper weight can do so 
if he will become a member of a 15-man or 
woman team that will follow the exercise 
program that our commission has set up. 

Our Maryland commission will gladly co- 
operate with all States or organizations that 
might desire additional information as to 
how the program operates. 

Harry D. KAUFMAN, 
Chairman, Maryland Commission on 
Physical Fitness. 


The Loud Voice Gets Heard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent editorial appearing 
in the Washington Daily News of Sep- 
tember 4, 1963, again warning of the evils 
of the iniquitous quality stabilization bill 
now pending before Congress enactment 
of which would gouge the consumer and 
jeopardize the interests of the small 
businessman: 

Tun Loup Voice Gers HEARD 

Here in Washington, one of the most per- 
sistent and wily lobbies is making good prog- 
ress. It is the fix-prices lobby. 

The House Commerce Committee, with only 
one dissent, has approved the so-called qual- 
ity equalization bill, once known as the fair 
trade bill. It is neither. It is price-fixing. 

For all the creamy words with which the 
bill is promoted, its purpose is the same as 
ever—to permit manufacturers to force re- 
tallers to sell their products at the same 
prices, backed by the Federal Government, 
Viola tions would be subject to prosecution. 

The promoters of this device call it a small 
business measure, and anything flossed out 
in that name has an appeal to most Con- 


gressmen. 

But the Justice Department, which knows 
better, says enactment would cost consumers 
probably 20 percent more for many things— 
billions of dollars a year. The Department 
says that in States which have so-called fair 
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trade laws, pfices range from 19 to 27 per- 
cent higher. 

The quality equalization bill has strength 
because it is being pushed by a loud lobby. 
The consumers, who will pay the bill, will get 
short shrift if it passes. 


Federal Aid to Education Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Federal aid to education may become the 
forgotten issue of this session. If it does 
the Nation will once again be faced with 
the prospect of a generation of inad- 
equately educated citizens. The conse- 
quences of this lack of concern over the 
schooling of our children are as severe 
as they are obvious. Mr, Frank Karel- 
sen, vice president of the Public Educa- 
tion Association, has written a letter on 
this issue which appeared in the August 
29, 1963, edition of the New York Times. 
I hope all of my colleagues will read 
Mr. Karelsen’s cogent letter which shows 
the desperate need for Federal aid to 
education. 

The letter follows: 

More FEDERAL SCHOOL Am 


To the EDITOR or THE New York Tres: 

The present crisis demands that Congress 
should pass the civil rights and fair employ- 
ment legislation. This, however, will provide 
only a legal basis for meeting the problem. 

To effectively resolve the existing inequali- 
ties it is vital to raise the economic level of 
the Negro American. His depressed economic 
status hinders every phase of integration and 
perpetuates slums. Jobs must be available 
to the Negro in all flelds, including the pro- 
fessions. However, he must be equipped to 
be employable. 

Since automation is here to stay and with 
the demand for unskilled labor being greatly 
reduced, educational opportunities become 
imperative. Good and secondary 
schools with technological and vocational 
training are imperative. Partly because of 
slums and segregation, such educational op- 
portunities, with few exceptions, just do not 
exist for Negroes. 

Today throughout the Nation over 2 mil- 
lion children attend school in unhealthful, 
outmoded, and hazardous buildings. Over 
83,000 teachers do not meet the frequently 
too low State requirements and a large per- 
centage of these poorly qualified teachers are 
in underprivileged and segregated areas where 
the most talented teachers are particularly 
needed, 

SPECIAL TIME ARRANGEMENT 


Over a million children are in overcrgwded 
Classes and over 500,000 are on part-time 
sessions. 

In New York City, the wealthiest city in the 
world, over 57,000 children are on short-time 
sessions and upward of 140,000 are on special 
time arrangements which deprive them of 
the full benefit of school life. 

All of this is conducive to dropouts—chil- 
dren who leave school before completing 
high school or even junior high school. The 
dropouts of today become the costly relief 
clients, delinquents and criminals of tomor- 
row, thereby increasing the economic drain 
on the national economy. Within this 
decade there will be 74% million dropouts. 
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An excessively high percentage of these are 
Negro. 

There are 22 million adult Americans, 
largely Negro, with less than eighth grade 
schooling. Nationally 23 percent, and in the 
South 50 percent, of the registrants failed 
the selective service intelligence test. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare estimates that to catch up on the 
shortage of buildings, teachers and textbooks 
will require raising the Nation's current ex- 
penditures for education from $30 billion 
annually to $50 billion. 


LOCAL AID 


Increased school budgets and school bond 
issues are being defeated in every part of 
the country. It is evident, therefore, that 
few communities, even if taxed to the ut- 
most, will make up any appreciable amount 
of the $20 billion deficit. 

In view of this, whether we like Federal 
aid or not, and since 75 percent of the na- 
tional tax bill is paid to Washington, it is 
only here that we can obtain assistance. To 
help correct this deficiency in our democ- 
racy $4 billion is the minimum needed an- 
nually for the next 5 years. 

Building schools and employing teachers 
will materially help to solve the unemploy- 
ment problem, reduce the economic drain 
and pay big dividends. If it is necessary 
for the Government to borrow this $4 billion 
it should issue bonds. Industry and busi- 
ness have shown the way. 

Federal aid to eduoation -will not only 
help to solye the Negro American problem 
but will give to all of our children, white or 
colored, the educational opportunities neces- 
sary for the very survival of our Nation as a 
democracy in this era of ever-increasing 
automation and international competition. 

President Kennedy stated that “a $4 bil- 
lion annual appropriation for foreign aid is 
vital to our national security.” Surely an 
equal appropriation for aid to education 
here at home is just as vital to the national 
security. 

Frank E. KARELSEN. 

New York, August 26, 1963. 


Congressman Broomfield Helps To Re- 
direct Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign aid program is often criticized as 
being wasteful and misdirected, and the 
critics are often correct. However, it 
has been encouraging in this session to 
follow the outstanding work of my col- 
league, the gentleman from Michigan 
Mr. BROOMFIELD], who has been provid- 
ing important leadership in an effort to 
redirect some aspects of our aid program 
and to point it toward the target. 

As amember of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BROOMFIELD] sponsored three 
major amendments to the foreign aid 
authorization bill which recently passed 
the House. Each of the amendments, 
which were adopted, tightens up the pro- 
fram and tends, in my opinion, to make 
it more effective. 

One amendment requires prior con- 
gressional authorization for any foreign 
aid project exceeding $100 million. Un- 
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der this provision of the bill, the adminis- 
tration will be precluded, in the absence 
of specific congressional approval, from 
committing any funds to construct the 
proposed Bokaro steel plant in India, a 
eommitment which could eventually cost 
the U.S. taxpayers more than $900 
million. 

It is interesting to note that, subse- 


quent to the adoption by the House of 


the Broomfield amendment, the Govern- 
ment of India has announced withdrawal 
of its request for U.S. funds for this 
project. Based upon studies made to 
date, it was very doubtful that the proj- 
ect as proposed would have represented 
a sound or a wise investment of our 
funds. 

Another of the amendments to the bill 
offered by Mr. BROOMFIELD was aimed 
toward keeping Africa out of the East- 
West arms race by providing that mili- 
tary assistance grants to African nations 
should be limited to those arms necessary 
for internal security or certain civil 
works projects. 

The third amendment offered by Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, and adopted by the com- 
mittee, requires a Presidential finding 
with respect to our national interest be- 
fore aid to Indonesia can be continued. 

I wish to commend my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. BROOM- 
FIELD] for his outstanding and deter- 
mined efforts to provide more meaningful 
guidelines for the foreign aid program. 
Not only will his amendments save the 
taxpayers money, but I think they will 
help to assure that aid dollars are spent 
with more efficiency and with greater 
impact. - 


George A. McLachlan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, the recent, 
most untimely death of George A. Mc- 
Lachlan at the age of 56, has taken from 
the communities of Danbury and New- 
town, Conn., a major force for good and 
is deeply lamented by all citizens of the 
area. 

Mr. McLachlan was a former hat man- 
ufacturer, a banker, a civic worker, a 
fine amateur golfer and a prominent 
Catholic layman. 

After he returned from World War II. 
in which he served as a member of the 
Army Air Force, he was chosen first 
president of the Danbury War Memorial 
Association which raised the funds to 
build the War Memorial Community 
Center as a living monument to the men 
and women of Danbury who served their 
country in the war. 

In Newtown, where he lived for the 
last 15 years of his life, he was chairman 
of the Newtown High Junior School 
Building Committee and later chairman 
of the parish committee which raised 
funds to establish St. Rose School. 

In recognition of his service to his 
church, he was created a Knight in the 
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Order of St. Gregory the Great. For 
his contributions to the community at 
large, his memory is held in honor and 
gratitude by thousands of his fellow 
citizens. I am proud to take this means 
of paying tribute to him and expressing 
my condolences to his family. 


Outstanding Airmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, my 
hometown and district of San Antonio, 
Tex., has long been known as the 
“mother-in-law of the Army,” and with 
good reason. San Antonio is also known 
as the “cradle of the Air Force,” for the 
city has been in the forefront of our 
military aviation activities from the be- 
ginning. 

All of my colleagues know that San 
Antonio’s Randolph Field was the West 
Point of the Air” during World War 
II. Now, Lackland Air Force Base, on 
the opposite side of town, is known as 
the “Gateway to the Air Force,” because 
all airmen pass through basic training 
at Lackland. There are other bases, and 
other activities, all of which go into my 
contention that San Antonio is still the 
cradle of the Air Force. 

Each year, the various commands of 
the Air Force select one enlisted man, 
who is outstanding in his command. 
No fewer than three of the outstanding 
airmen of 1963 have close ties to San 
Antonio. One of them is a hometown 
product, one stationed there now, and 
one other has just recently been sta- 
tioned there. So, Mr. Speaker, I can 
say without exaggeration that San An- 
tonio has close ties to three of the out- 
standing airmen of 1963. 

M. Sgt. Corliss C. Miller, the outstand- 
ing airman of the Air Training Com- 
mand, was born in San Antonio, joined 
the Air Force in San Antonio, and is 
now stationed there, so we can safely 
say that he is exclusively a local product. 

M. Sgt. Samuel C. Akin spent some of 
his school years in San Antonio, but he 
was born in Henderson, Ky. Like about 
everybody in the Air Force, though, he 
went through basic training at Lackland 
Air Force Base in San Antonio, Today 
he is the outstanding airman of 1963 for 
the Continental Air Command. It is 
only natural that he is stationed at 
Randolph Air Force Base, right in San 
Antonio. 

The outstanding airman of 1963 for 
the U.S. Air Force Security Service is 
Chief M. Sgt. Joshua H. Ruderman, and 
he is stationed at Kelly Air Force Base 
now—just next door to Lackland. It is 
inevitable that Sergeant Ruderman came 
to San Antonio during his career, and 
sure enough he was stationed at Kelly 
Air Force Base for the first time in 1955. 
While at Kelly, he was named as the 
outstanding NCO of his group and 
picked up 18 hours of graduate credit at 
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Trinity University besides.. Sergeant 
Ruderman left San Antonio in 1958 and 
spent the next 4 years in various places 
around the world. But now he is safely 
back in the fold. 

Mr. Speaker, it is only fitting that the 
Air Force select outstanding men to 
honor each year. I take what I think is 
justifiable pride in these men and what 
they have done for their respective com- 
mands, for the Air Force, and for the 
country as a whole. We owe them a debt 
of gratitude far beyond what we can 
pay. 

These men are the epitome of the mil- 
lions of men in uniform today, and rep- 

- resent the finest men that this Nation 
can offer. 

I am proud, too, of the contribution 
my district has made to the military 
aviation field since the very inception of 
the Air Force. San Antonio has Kelly 
Air Force Base, and Kelly is the home of 
the outstanding airman of the Security 
Service. It happens, too that the base 
of the outstanding airman of the Air 
Training Command is at Lackland—next 
door to Kelly, and that this man is a 
native of my city. And, it happens that 
the ou airman of the Conti- 
nental Air Command is also stationed in 
San Antonio, at Randolph Air Force 
Base. 

These men are proud, Mr. Speaker, and 
I am proud of them. I know that all 
my colleagues will join me in saluting 
them. 


Commodore John Barry: Father of the 
American Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 13, 1803, a magnificent American 
died in Philadelphia at the age of 58 
years. An entire nation mourned his 
death. He was buried with all the hon- 
ors his Government could give to him. 
Today on the 160th anniversary of his 
death I join with all Americans in pay- 
ing tribute to this fine and heroic gentle- 
man. 

Born in County Wexford, Treland, in 
1745, he spent the major portion of his 
life at sea, and dedicated his energies 
and convictions toward American free- 
dom, Seldom in the register of human 
courage has this man been equaled. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not here deal with 
the battles and engagements and vic- 
tories of Commodore Barry, that are leg- 
endary wherever sailors gather. But per- 
mit me a few words in general about his 
life and his dedication to the American 
Revolutionary ideal. 

In all of American naval history there 
is scarcely an officer who can equal the 
gallantry and achievements of Commo- 
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dore Barry. In battle he was absolutely 
fearless, attacking and capturing—usu- 
ally while outnumbered. Indeed, as we 
all know, during the Revolutionary War 
for independence our Navy was seldom 
equal in strength to the British. Amer- 
ica made up for this inequality with men 
such as Barry. I should also mention 
that the honor fell to Barry to fight the 
last engagement of the Revolutionary 
War when he engaged and whipped three 
British frigates in the Gulf of Florida on 
March 10, 1783. 

After the war Barry took an active in- 
terest and part in seeing that the Consti- 
tution of the United States, written in 
his hometown of Philadelphia in 1789, 
was ratified by the American colonies. 
His interest in American democracy went 
far beyond the U.S. Navy. 

In 1794 the commodore was called 
back to serve his nation by General 
Washington, Sometime after this the 
American Congress appropriated the 
moneys necessary to outfit the beginnings 
of a new navy to sail to the Mediter- 
ranean to overpower the Algerian pirates. 
At this time Commodore Barry was listed 
by General Washington as the new coun- 
try’s No. 1 captain. In 1802 he was 
notified by the Secretary of the Navy that 
he was the senior officer of the Navy. 

He was asked again to return to active 
duty to help his new struggling nation, 
but this time he could not answer the 
clarion call. His health rapidly falling, 
he died in his country home at Straw- 
berry Hill, Philadelphia. 

Because John Barry had so much suç- 
cess in training future naval officers who 
had served with him at sea, men whose 
names are an integral part of U.S. naval 
history, Barry has. affectionately and 
properly been called “Father of Our 
Navy.” 

Like so many Irishmen in all of Ameri- 
ca’s wars, Commodore Barry gave devot- 
edly, gallantly, and bravely for the 
American ideal. He is an example to all 
of us, whatever our station of life, that 
to make American democracy work re- 
quires dedication, work, courage, love of 
liberty. 

May his example point the way. It is 
fitting therefore that we pause ever so 
briefly today to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of a fine American. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 27th of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

Secretary Udall’s unwarranted and un- 
tenable action in extending the Bonne- 
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ville power marketing area into south- 
ern Idaho generated a flood of editorials, 
articles, and letters opposing his action. 

Even though there are no facilities 
for delivery of Bonneville power to 
former Bureau of Reclamation customers 
in southern Idaho, the Bonneville Power 
Administration has been making new 
contracts with these customers at rates 
below those charged by the Bureau. The 
power source will be the same; only the 
rate is changed. 

The Idaho Enterprise of Malad City, 
Idaho, knows full well that you cannot 
sell power at less than it costs without 
somebody paying the bill. Its editorial of 
July 18, 1963 asks: “Who Pays the 
Bill?”—in these words: 

Wo Pays THE BILL? 

It has been stated that the city of Idaho 
Falls stands to save more than $100,000 an- 
nually on its power bill as the result of get- 
ting energy from the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration. 

But the editor of the Eastern Idaho Farmer 
reports that in 1961 BPA lost $18 million. 
“It’s true that BPA has a credit payment 
backlog which was built up years ago when 
dams and powerplants were cheaper to build 
and when BPA’s rates returned a profit. But 
$18 million per year loss will whittle that 
down to nothing in short order—and then 
the deficits will be shouldered by taxpayers 
from coast to coast. Either that, or higher 
Bonneville power rates—which is what we've 
been told must never, never happen,” says 
the editor of the Eastern Idaho Farmer. 

What this all boils down to as far as Idaho 
Falls is concerned is that other people—such 
as the taxpayers in Fremont County—will be 
paying part of Idaho Falls’ power bill, in the 
form of taxes, to help make up the annual 
BPA loss. 

And in the long run as the BPA credit 
backlog is exhausted the electricity users of 
Idaho Falls themselves will actually pay— 
in the form of taxes—more for power than 
the amount appearing on their bills.—Lin- 
coln County Journal. 


The Eastern Idaho Farmer of Idaho 
Falls, Idaho, questions how Bonneville 
power can bring prosperity to southern 
Idaho when it has failed to do so in 
northern Idaho where it has served for 
so many years. The heading of its edi- 
torial of June 13, 1963, What's the Dif- 
ference?”—asks for an explanation of 
how Federal power that has not brought 
prosperity to the area wherein it has 
served for years can bring prosperity to 
a new area that is already better off. 
The editorial follows: 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 

We have, from Senator FRANK CHURCH, a 
detailed and enthusiastic report on the re- 
cent inclusion of southern Idaho in the re- 
gion served by Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

Senator CHURCH apparently believes this is 
going to be a great economic panacea for 
southern Idaho. Maybe he’s right. But 
we've never been able to reconcile this rosy 
promise for the future with the fact that 
northern Idaho has long since been in the 
BPA administrative area. 

If we have the figures and facts accurately, 
the Snake River Valley has made substantial 
economic progress all these years while 
northern Idaho has been the Idaho laggard. 

Is it possible, Senator, that BPA somehow 
failed in north Idaho but is sure to do a 
better job in the southern part of the State? 
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After 50 Golden Years It’s Still 
Love and Knishes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday evening of this 
week, Elias and Bella Gabay celebrate 
their golden wedding anniversary in 
Brooklyn. Under the permission hereto- 
fore granted me by unanimous consent 
of the House I am enclosing herewith a 
newspaper article by Ed Edelson pub- 
lished in the New York World Telegram 
and Sun of Saturday, September 4, 1963, 
which I believe has great human interest: 

"AFTER 50 GOLDEN Years Ir's Sim. 
Love AND EwISHES 
(By Ed Edelson) 

When Elias and Bella Gabay celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary on September 14, 
each of the 300 guests will get a year’s supply 
of knishes. 

This is only natural. For what Henry Ford 
was to the automobile, what Jake Schubert 
Was to the theater, what John D. Rockefeller 
was to oil, so is Elias Gabay to the knish. 

(For the uninitiated, a knish is a delicacy 
the size and consistency of a large pincush- 
jon. Underneath its ight brown crust is a 
delicious mixture of potatoes and spices. 
The knish should be eaten hot for maximum 
enjoyment.) 

More than a million knishes a day are 
Produced in a factory behind the Gabay’s 
home, at 120 South Eighth Street, Williams- 
burg. Half are frozen and rushed to gour- 
mets all over the country. The rest are con- 
sumed here, primarily in delicatessens. 

Gabay had never seen a knish when he 
came to this country in 1919. He was a cus- 
tom shoemaker in Yugoslavia when he de- 
cided to emigrate under the pressure of 
Growing anti-Semitism. He had been im- 
prisoned as a suspected spy during World 
War I, and there was no sign that the situa- 
tion was improving. 

Gabay arrived at Ellis Island with 35 cents 
in his pocket. He took a Job in a shoe fac- 
tory to raise enough money to bring over 
Mrs. Gabay and their two children. After 
two other shoemaking jobs he was out of 
work for 6 months in the recession of 1921. 

He raised enough money to start a restau- 
rant, but the customers didn't come, In 
desperation, Gabay decided to start produc- 
ing knishes wholesale. 

This was a revolutionary idea. Until then 
you either made your own knish or did with- 
out. 

His first sale was to Max's Busy Bee, a 
Testaurant at Ann and Nassau Streets. The 
idea caught on, and soon business was boom- 
ing. Gabay decided that the firm needed a 
name, 

His attorney advised him against using 
his own name. Opening a telephone book, 
the lawyer picked out the mame of a per- 
fume company. And so the world’s largest 
knish maker is known as Gabila & Sons. 

Today 15 trucks speed in and out of Wil- 
liamsburg, bearing knishes to connoisseurs. 
Most of Gabay'’s 6 children, 10-grandchil- 
dren and 6 great-grandchildren are involved 
in the business. Gabay is even thinking of 
Belling stock to the public. 

Since 1932, the knishes have been made 
by machine. Gabay designed the machinery 
himself, to help tide the business over the 
depression. 
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Once an exclusively Jewish delicacy, the 
knish Is gaining friends all over the country. 

“Every nationality today is eating the 
knish,” Gabay said. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabay, both 74 years old, 
will hold their golden wedding anniversary 
celebration September 14 at the Park Manor, 
on Eastern Parkway. Each guest will be 
promised a trayful of frozen knishes every 
week for a year. 

Incidentally, the place where they were 
married on September 14, 1913, was a Yugo- 
slay city named Nish—without the K. 


Ambassador Alberto Zuleta Angel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my honor and pleasure to pay homage 
today to Ambassador Alberto Zuleta 
Angel, who since April 8, 1961 has served 
as Representative of Colombia on the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States. 

Ambassador Zuleta will be leaving the 
OAS Council soon—to take up new 
duties as his country's Ambassador to 
Belgium. But he leaves behind an enyi- 
able record in that extremely important 
hemispheric organization. 

During his 24% years on the Council,. 
Ambassador Zuleta has rendered distin- 
guished service, not only to Colombia, 
but to the entire hemisphere as well. 
For in addition to his duties as Repre- 
sentative of his nation on the Council, 
he likewise served the Council as its 
chairman during the period from No- 
vember 1961 to November 1962—cer- 
tainly a critical year. 

As Council Chairman, Ambassador 
Zuleta became widely known throughout 
the hemisphere for his excellent leader- 
ship, his devotion to the time-honored 
traditions of the inter-American system, 
and his absolute dedication to the en- 
during principles of freedom and indi- 
vidual liberty upon which our American 
Republics were founded. 

Ambassador Zuleta is a native of Me- 
dilin, Colombia, and can look back upon 
a distinguished career as an educator, 
jurist, and public servant. 

He has served as a professor of law 
at the Colegio Mayor de Nuestra Sefiora 
del Rosario in Bogotá, the Universidad 
Nacional, the Universidad Javeriana, and 
the Universidad Libre. From 1950 to 
1952, he served as dean of the school of 
Law and Political Science of the Univer- 
sidad Nacional of Colombia. 

He began his career in the public sery- 
ice in 1938 when he held the post of coun- 
selor of the Colombian Legation in Ven- 
ezuela, 

From 1954 to 1955—and again in 
1957—he served as minister of the ad- 
visory committee of his country’s Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. 

In 1954 and 1955, he also served as 
magistrate of the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice of Colombia, and in 1957 and 1958 
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as his country's Ambassador to the 
United Nations. 

Before assuming his present post, he 
served as a minister of government in 
Colombia. 

We regret to see Ambassador Zuleta 
leave his post with the Organization of 
American States. But all of us who are 
privileged to know him can say with as- 
surance that, in his new capacity, he will 
continue to render distinguished and 
dedicated service to the great nation of 
Colombia and to the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

We extend to him our thanks for a job 
well done—and our warmest best wishes 
to him and Mrs. Zuleta for continued 
health, happiness, and suecess in their 
new post. 


Goshen (Ind.) News Predicts Senate 
Ratification of Nuclear Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent, I insert in the 
Record a thoughtful editorial from the 
Goshen (Ind.) News of August 15, 1963, 
concerning the nuclear test ban treaty 
now under consideration in the U.S. 
Senate. 

The editorial concludes: 


Our guess is that the Senate and the coun- 
try will decide the risk is worth taking when 
you consider the alternative. 


The editorial follows: 
Rusk ALLAYS FEAR 


In the light ef public discussion of the 
nuclear test ban treaty, one fact stands out. 

Many Americans now believe there is no 
longer a basis for abnormal fear that the 
Russians may have tricked our negotiators 
into signing something that contains a hid- 
den time bomb. 

Analysis of his testimony before the U.S. 
Senate committees shows that Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk has given unqualified assur- 
ance that the test ban treaty contains no 
“side arrangements, understandings or con- 
ditions of any kind.” 

Rusk also has declared without reserva- 
tion that if the United States does detect 
infractions of the treaty by the Russians, 
this country has the capability—and the 
intent—to quickly resume bomb tests. 

These statements by a man of Rusk’s abil- 
ity, experience, and integrity should go a 
long way toward calming any jitters the 
public may have had. 

Everyone knows it’s hard to do business 
with someone you can’t trust. But all signs 
indicate that our representatives have been 
on constant guard against any fast shume 
during the treaty negotiations. 

Why should anyone have been so suspi- 
cious of a hidden gimmick in the treaty? 

For one reason, because of the managed 
news in the recent Cuban affair. Many 
Americans have felt they not only were kept 
uninformed in that case, but were actually 
misled as to the facts, 

They have been wondering if they might 
not run into more of the same treatment in 
the test ban treaty. Secretary Rusk’s frank- 
ness has dispelled that suspicion, 
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So now we can concentrate on keeping up 
our guard and watching like a hawk to make 
sure the Russians keep their word, as given 
in the treaty. 

Our guess is that the Senate and the coun- 
try will decide the risk is worth taking when 
you consider the alternative. 


Public Backs CCC-Type Camps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with great disappointment and with even 
greater concern the unemployment fig- 
ures released on September 6, by the De- 
partment of Labor. The nearly 4 million 
unemployed are-not mere statistics. Be- 
hind every man out of work stands a 
wife, a child, a dependent mother, or 
father, a grocery bill to be paid, an in- 
stallment payment that must be 
deferred. 

I do not like to impose repeatedly upon 
my colleagues, but my concern for the 
Nation’s jobless obliges me to bring this 
matter once again to the attention of 
the House. Since 1958 the national rate 
of unemployment has remained con- 
sistently at over 5 percent, and it has 
ranged from 5.5 to 6 percent during 1963. 
Among our Nation’s teenagers, the rate 
of unemployment has been averaging 2 
to 3 times the national rate, and it cur- 
rently stands at 14 percent. 

The lack of a job is particularly dis- 
couraging to a youngster trying to begin 
his working career. To him it means 
that the Nation has no place for him, 
that he is unwanted and unneeded. It 
means time on his hands and nothing 
in his pockets. It is a blank intangible 
he can not fight and so sometimes he 
rebels against society and sometimes he 
just gives up and drifts for a lifetime, 
neither benefiting from an advanced so- 
ciety nor contributing to it. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot continue to 
waste our Nation’s manpower reserves 
in this extravagant manner. The price 
is too high. Unless we make a conscious 
effort to remedy the national unem- 
ployment problem, things are going to 
get worse, and soon, I firmly believe 
that the Youth Employment Act of 1963 
is necessary to alleviate the youth unem- 
ployment situation currently existing. 
Providing motivation and one-the-job 
experience for our young people—both 
in youth camps and hometown indus- 
tries—the youth employment bill will in- 
crease the employment qualifications and 
therefore the employment opportunities 
of our young people. 

Mr. Speaker, the program proposed by 
the Youth Employment Act has the over- 
whelming support and approval of the 
American public. According to an arti- 
cle published in the September 6 edition 
of the Minneapolis Star, 89 percent of 
those contacted in a national poll consid- 
ered the Youth Conservation Corps a 
good idea. I include the Star article for 
those who missed seeing it. 
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In view of the highly favorable pub- 
lic acceptance of the Youth Employment 
Act of 1963, I feel the Congress has a re- 
sponsibility to enact the measure swiftly 
in accord with the wishes of the people. 

The article follows: 

PUBLIC Backs CCC-Tyre Yours Camps 

(By George Gallup) 

PRINCETON, N.J.. September 6, 1963.—Few 
issues in polling history have received such 
overwhelming support of the American pub- 
lic as has the proposal for modern-day CCC 
camps—modeled after those established by 
the Roosevelt administration in the 1930's. 

Nearly 9 out of 10 persons interviewed 
in a nationwide Gallup poll say they think 
such camps—enabling young men to learn 
a trade and earn money by outdoor work— 
would be a good idea, 

In the proposed Youth Conservation Corps, 
young men between the ages of 16 and 22 
could earn money through participation in 
Federal conservation programs. 

The “Hometown Corps,” which would be 
open to both young men and women, would 
provide work experience and increase em- 
ployability through work in State or local 
projects. 

To get the public’s views on the principle 
of the youth camps, Gallup poll interviewers 
put the following question to a representa- 
tive sample of 1,588 adults from coast to 
coast: 

“It is proposed that the Federal Govern- 
ment set up youth camps—such as the CCC 


camps of the thirties—for young men who. 


want to learn a trade and earn a little money 
by outdoor work. Do you think this is a 
good idea or a poor idea?” 
The vote nationwide: 
Percent 


Bugs in Bonneville’s Bonnett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of my friends from the western part 
of the Nation sent me a copy of the Au- 
gust issue of Public Service magazine 
which I found to be quite interesting. 
The magazine carried an article en- 
titled “Bugs in Bonneville's Bonnett“ 
which I sincerely commend to the read- 
ing of my colleagues because of the co- 

_gent manner in which it sets forth the 
implications of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s recent invasion of south- 
ern Idaho. : 


Just in case some individuals may 
question the sincerity of the position 
taken in this magazine, let me quote the 
publisher's statement contained on the 
title page of the magazine: 

Public Service magazine is independently 
owned and managed and the owners and 
management have no affiliation or connec- 
tion with any other business, groups, orga- 
nizations or associations, The magazine is 
free to direct its own editorial policy without 
direction, contribution or suggestion from 
any source. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I insert this article into the RECORD. 


September 12 


This article points out that the Repre- 
sentative from the 22d District of Penn- 
Sylvania has introduced House Resolu- 
tion 430 calling upon the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Bonneville Power 
Administrator to hold the southern 
Idaho invasion in abeyance until the 
Congress can express itself on this im- 
portant policy question. After discuss- 
ing the southern Idaho invasion further 
and the interests of the Federal power 
advocates in a broader plan to justify a 
national grid owned and operated by the 
Federal Government, the article con- 
cludes by saying: 

The House will be unlikely to do anything 
about. Resolution 430 unless the taxpayer 
wakes up and gives his Member of Congress 
some strong supprt. 


The article follows: 

Bucs IN BONNEVILLE’s BONNETT 

On May 21, 1963, Interior Secretary Udall 
signed an order extending the marketing area 
of the Bonneville Power Administration into 
all of southern Idaho and small adjoining 
portions of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 

In this area are 17 Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration cooperatives and municipalities 
which had been purchasing all or a portion 
of the electric power from the Bureau of 
Reclamation at a wholesale cost averaging 
5.26 mills per kilowatt-hour, This was the 
minimum price which the Bureau had to 
charge in order to comply with the statute. 

Under the Secretary's order, the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration will now take 
over the operation of the electric power fa- 
cilities which the Bureau of Reclamation 
was operating at five dams in the Upper Co- 
lumbia Basin and Bonneville will sell whole- 
sale power to the same “preference” con- 
sumers at a wholesale rate of 3.10 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. Bonneville has no transmis- 
sion lines from its grid connection at Lewis- 
ton to Soda Springs. The Idaho Power Co. 
does have such a line but, of course, Bonne- 
ville would be unable to pay Idaho Power 
a reasonable price for the use of this line 
and sell at its proposed low rate. The re- 
tail buyers served by the distribution lines 
number about 25,000 customers. 

It is obvious that If the Bureau of Recla- 
mation had to get 5.26 mills per kilowatt- 
hour, that Bonneville cannot sell wholesale 
power at a 40 percent less rate without in- 
curring a spanking loss, 

Using the new criteria for justifying ex- 
penditures and losses of this kind and cer- 
tainly with both eyes shut and tongue in 
cheek, the Secretary justifies this expanded 
loss area for the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration (which is already losing $17 mil- 
lion annually) on the grounds that the 
“cheap” power will benefit the phosphate in- 
dustry in which 25 percent of the cost of 
producing raw phosphorous is the cost of 
electric power. A reduction of 2 mills pre- 
sumably will lower the cost of phosphorous 
$4.50 per ton. This, the Secretary opines, 
will create 300 new jobs in the phosphorous 
industry by 1970 and 6,000 new jobs in sup- 
porting industries, Of course, it will put 
some of the “wet process” phosphorous pro- 
ducers out of business, but the Secretary 
takes this in stride as he does the cost to 
the taxpayer. 

The Secretary's order provoked at least one 
Member of Congress, Congressman Sartor, 
who, on July 16, introduced the following 
House resolution and urged its adoption: 

“HOUSE RESOLUTION 430 
“Resolution expressing the sense of the House 
of Representatives with respect to the ex- 
tension of the Bonneville power marketing 
area in southern Idaho and parts of Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Nevada 
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“Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, on 
May 21, 1963, by unilateral action extended 
the Bonneville Power Administration power 
marketing area into southern Idaho and 
parts of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada; and 

“Whereas the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration will take over Bureau of Reclama- 
tion hydroelectric generating facilities which 
were authorized by Congress; and 

“Whereas the Bureau of Reclamation 
found it necessary to charge an average of 
5.26 mills for wholesale power to meet proj- 
ect repayment obligations established by 
Congress it is proposed that wholesale power 
rates be reduced to the Bonneville Power 
Administration's wholesale rate of 3.10 mills; 
and 

“Whereas the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration is now operating at a substantial 
deficit and has been for the past 5 years; and 

“Whereas this extension of Bonneville's 
power marketing area will require the con- 
struction of an 680 million high-voltage 
transmission line at the taxpayers’ expense; 
and 

“Whereas there seems to be substantial 
Opposition among the people of southern 
Idaho to this unilateral administrative move 
by the Secretary of the Interior: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istrator refrain from taking any action to 
implement the order of May 21, 1963, extend- 
ing the Bonneville Power Administration 
marketing area into southern Idaho and 
parts of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada unless 
and until the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs has been supplied with de- 
tailed feasibility studies of the proposed ex- 
tension, a full public hearing has been held 
by this committee where all interested par- 
ties may have the opportunity to submit 
their views, and positive approval of the pol- 
icy of extending the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration’s marketing area has been ex- 
Pressed by a resolution of the committee and 
ape approval of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

It is estimated that, at a minimum, the 
cost of providing these 25,000 customers of 
the “preferential” wholesale buyers will be 
Somewhere in excess of $3,200 per customer 
and that the annual cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be somewhere in excess of $5 
million. 

This is not stealing, you understand. 

Neither is it bootlegging or smuggling. 

It is a legal way, if not moral, of letting 
Somebody else pay the tab, and, of course, 
there is a reason. Š 

Within the last 2 weeks, the US. Attorney 
General has appeared before Congress in sup- 
port of the new civil rights bill stressing the 
moral and ethical problem involved and urg- 
ing that every Member of Congress and every 
citizen to look into his own heart for the 
answer to the moral issues involved in civil 
rights discrimination. 

What about the moral and ethical issues 
Which are involved in selling electric power 
at less than the cost of production to 
“preferential” customers and charging the 
difference in cost to the general taxpayer 
solely for the purpose of gaining political ad- 
vantage or economic power? 

Aside from the sheer. intellectual dis- 
honesty of the Secretary’s findings in extend- 
ing the Bonneville marketing area, one can- 
Not help but be appalled at the blind faith 
Which the stanch advocates of public power 
and some of our Members of Congress place 
in these goings on. 

In order to achieve the objective of the 
Federal empire in power, the administration 
Will sell electric power at a wholesale rate of 
3.10 mills and go to any length to create 

excess” power available to “preferential” 
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But what happens after the Government 
gets control? Well, in some of those coun- 


the “yardstick” has a completely different 
look and feel. 

What do these governments now tell the 
consumer when the service breaks down and 
power shortages occur? 

The consumer is now told that utilization 
of electric power should and must be con- 
trolled by rates; that is, by increasing the 
rates to the user high enough to reduce the 
demand for electric power to within the 
exisitng capabilities. The only thing that 
presently prevents such agencies as the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration from 
excess charges is the fact that the investor- 
owned electric power industry, in addition 
to paying taxes, is producing electric power 
at a rate which the Government agencies 
can’t meet. 

Because they can't meet it, they give elec- 
tric power away as in the case of Bonneville, 
not because of a fondness for southern Idaho 
and its residents, but because of its broader 
plan to justify, ultimately, a “national” grid 
owned and operated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is a step-by-step process Involving appli- 
cation of against individual Mem- 
bers of Congress. The House will be unlikely 
to do anything about House Resolution 430 
unless the taxpayer wakes up and gives his 
Member of Congress some strong support. 


Article by Mr. Rubin M. Hanan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Rubin M. Hanan, president of the 
Alabama League of Aging Citizens, Inc., 
was recently called on by the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser to write a guest column 
for their publication. Mr. Hanan has 
long been active in various efforts in be- 
half of our aged citizens and this has 
won national recognition for him. I 
submit herewith his article titled “Rosh 
Hashanah Retains Its Meaning to Jews 
in Modern Days.” It appeared in the 
September 9 issue of the Advertiser: 

Rost HASHANA RETAINS Irs MEANING TO 

JEWS IN MODERN Days 
(By Rubin M. Hanan) 

Autumn has a special signficance, for al- 
though the American Jew lives largely by the 
Gregorian calendar, in his Jewish life he is 
deeply aware of Rosh Hashana, the Jewish 
New Year which begins on the first day of 
Tishri or September 19. 

According to rabbinic tradition, “on this 
day the world was called into being. On 
this day Thou caused all the creatures of 
the world to stand in judgment.” This 
self-explanatory quotation from the Festival 
liturgy reflects the ancient rabbinical belief 
that the creation of man took place on Rosh 
Hashana 5,724 years ago. 

The first chapter of Genesis bears this re- 
markable passage, “By the Word of the Lord 
were the heavens made.” The pious ortho- 
dox Jew believes that the world was created 
by expression of Divine Will; that all exist- 
ence consists of matter and form; and the 
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impression of form upon formless matter is 
a proof of the existence and creative act of 
God. 

However, the modern Jewish theologian is 
faced with the problem of reconciling the 
traditional Jewish concept of creation with 
the discoveries of science. Instead of the 
Biblical concept of a world that was created 
in 6 days and some 5,000 years ago, modern 
astronomy and ideology extends the life of 
the universe to billions of years, and modern 
biology holds that existing forms of life are 
not static but the result of a continuous 
process of evolution which is still in action, 

Modern physics has strengthened the idea 
of the eternity of matter by pointing out that 
as far as it knows, the sum total of material 
substance in the universe remains the same, 


EVIDENCE CLEAR 


These conclusions of modern thought are 
not mere speculations of thinkers that can 
be brushed aside, but are conclusions of evi- 
dence which has been checked by repeated 
experiments. 

The modern Jew believes that it is impos- 
sible to maintain the Biblical storles of crea- 
tion in their literal sense. They were the 
speculations of great religious men in the 
past and based upon the knowledge of the 
past, yet as in the first of Genesis, they bear 
a remarkable resemblance to the conclusions 
of geology and biology. But the modern 
Jew still maintains that God is the Creator, 
though in a more spiritual and enduring 
sense. 

The idea of creation that took place at a 
given time and which fixed forever the forms 
of all living things is replaced by the idea 
of the constant process of creation, a creative 
evolution that gives a new meaning to the 
phrase in the Jewish liturgy. “He reneweth 
every day the work of creation.” The mod- 
ern concept of God is that of a Being as the 
prime cause of the universe, without whom 
there would be no existence. Creation be- 
comes identical with necessity; God is the 
Creator of the universe in the sense that He 
is necessary to its existence, that He is con- 
stantly making new creation by His will, and 
that the world is not the product of blind 
chance and the play of the elements, but 
the work of a Supreme Rule and Guide. 

The modern Jewish concept of God as Cre- 
ator, like the existence of God himself, rests 
upon religious belief rather than philosophic 


proof. 
WORLD REBORN 

Today, 15 million Jews observe Rosh 
Hashana as the birthday of the world and 
therefore worthy of commemoration. 

The pious Jew believes that the world is 
reborn from year to year, from day to day, 
minute to minute, and the primary message 
of the festival is that the process of 
creation is continuous, that the breath of 
God moves constantly upon the face of the 
waters, and that the light is continually 
being brought out of darkness. Neverthe- 
less, if there is a new creation every moment, 
it is not a creation out of nothing, no mo- 
ment is self-contained, but it emerges from 
God's glory. 

The most beautiful thing about Rosh 
Hashana is, the older the Jew becomes 
with the passing of each year in his life, 
the festival of the high holidays becomes 
more poignant and significant to him and it 
stirs him to seriously contemplate upon 
basic causes and ultimate effects. 

More and more he stands in awe of his 
fathers who were so wise and realistic in 
arranging the religious calendar in such a 
way that the Jewish New Year begins at 


-the fall season of the year, when Mother 


Nature begins to yield her rich harvest. 
Taking the hint from nature, the rabbis 
of old felt most intensely their own mor- 
tality. It is time for prayer, for fasting, and 
for an ago reappraisal of one’s own 
conduct. It is the time for penitence which 
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forms the central point and most important 
period of the religious year. 
WORLD IN JUDGMENT 


The Jew feels that on this day he must 
know his place in the world and seek the 
means to attain true perspective. He believes 
that on this day he stands in Judgment before 
God, our Father, our Creator, our King. Yet 
not he alone must answer the charge, but 
the whole world which has reared and 
nurtured him. - 

It is a mighty and religious concept which, 
if carried to its logical conclusion, could 
turn the tables of fortune and affect the ulti- 
mate relations of all men. 

It is not the Jew alone, by his own unaided 
effort who places himself in this position. It 
is the very atmosphere of the day which does 
it for him. By slight adjustment of the 
Hebrew quotation from the prayer book, he 
may well say, “The day causes all creatures 
of the world to stand in judgment.” It is the 
day itself with all its mental association 
which creates a realistic valuation of the 
world situation that confronted this gen- 
eration as it has confronted past generations. 

SEEK THE TRUTH 

Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur are the 
most important days on the Jewish calendar. 
Today people look for explanations for holi- 
days and festivals and try to relate ancient 
events to thelr own modern ideas and con- 
victions. Because these events took place 
years ago, they often find it difficult to vali- 
date these holidays. But, because Rosh 
Hashana ts not related to an event, but to 
philosophic concept, Jews accept it more 
readily than they do the minor holidays and 
some of the major ones. 

Each generation of Jews feel that only 
that generation has experienced the height 
and depths of great drama, emotion, and 
history, and truly, what emotions of any 


perienced during the present generation. 
No other generation can share the remem- 
brance of the cremation of 6 million bodies 


Twenty years ago the drama of horror raged 
in fury, shielded from human understand- 
a war that defied description. If 
cried at Auschwitz, there was no 
. If mothers fled naked into the 
‘or their lives, they were returned 
by peasants for a grisly ransom. Children 
and parents walked to their eternity, naked 
and ashamed. 

Twenty years later, the turmoil of com- 


ers, but the confusion of its enemies, the 
freedom loving people of the world. 


PRIDE IN AMERICA 


On this Rosh Hashana we must remem- 
ber the tragedies of the past and see that 
they are never again repeated. In this re- 
gard, religion and patriotism go together, 

strengthen and compliment each other, 
for without religion and its moral and spir- 
itual strength, patriotism loses strength. 

Religion builds in the individual a rever- 
ance for those things held to be sacred and 
it conditions the individual to accept and 
revere that which is held sacred. 

With that conditioning the religious per- 
son will more readily accept the responsibili- 
ties of a good citizen and will take pride in 
his country. Just as religion teaches love, 
obedience, and service to God, so does pa- 
triotism teach love, obedience, and service 
to one’s country. 

Thus religion gives to patriotism a founda- 
tion and permanence which comes from 
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God, These are the ideals of religion and 
citizenship which must be remembered on 
Rosh Hashana. 


New Generating Plant Is Dedicated Near 
Ozark, Ark.—Plant Financed by REA 
Loan Method 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Rural 
Electrification Administration has been 
under attack recently from those who 
would be happy to see the great service 
performed by REA lost to rural America, 
Much of the criticism is from the misin- 
formed, some if from those with a pri- 
vate, special interest to represent. An 
editorial which recently appeared in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal gives a 
much clearer; and a fair picture of rural 
electrification, and I wish to include it at 
this point in my remarks: 

Sunday is dedication day for a generating 
plant near Ozark, Ark. This is in the Fort 
Smith reaches of the Arkansas River and the 
plant has been financed by the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration loan method, two 
factors which probably mean the occasion 
will receive less attention from a distance 
than it deserves. 

It is, we suggest, the epitome of the pres- 
ent contest that once was the Dixon-Yates 
battle, and before that the Tennessee Valley 
Authority struggle for life, and the utility 
holding company uproar, and so on back 
through decades of page-one headlines. It 
is, at the very least, typical of numerous 
other incidents on other parts of the map 
and of the target at which the investor- 


financed power companies are shooting in 


nationwide advertising. > 

The plant near Ogark is the first to be 
owned by the rural cooperatives of Arkansas, 
which are In turn owned by their customers. 
It has taken a 15-year fight for them to get 
it. It cost only about $9 million and will 
have a production of only about 57,400 kilo- 
watts, both of which are small figures com- 
pared with standard power company plants, 
or even with a second plant Arkansas co-ops 
plan to build at Augusta. 

But it is bigger than it seems in an engi- 
neering way, since it will be linked with some 
byproduct power to come from the nearby 
Dardenelle Dam. The alternative of water 
power or steam power will give both greater 
usefulness, 

Much bigger than its size is the influence 
it has on assurance of low-price wholesale 
electricity for the State's co-ops. n 

The essential fact of life in the co-op areas 
is that they are a special kind of organiza- 
tion formed to take electricity to customers 
who live so far apart the big companies are 
uninterested in the business. For the most 
part the electricity they deliver is bought at 
wholesale from the big privately owned com- 
panies. The co-ops are customers of the 
power companies, the same companies whose 
advertising is worded to make the co-ops 
seem to be competitors. 

As distributors they have opened the way 
to modern living along rural roads, where 
light recently came from coal oil, washing 
was done on a back porch scrubboard, and 
the “plumbing” was outdoors for lack of 
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plentiful water from electric pumps. The 
co-ops have done it on a shoestring of small 
wires to meters, read by the customer-own- 
ers, for lack of money to pay meter readers. 

Co-op distribution of electricity means 
long lines to serve few customers, compared 
with city loads of the standard companies. 
It means few of the big customers, such as 
factories, office buildings, and stores, that pay 
so much of the costs of a standard company. 
It means investments to be paid for from 
partially used equipment, in contrast to the 
more uniform use of electricity around the 
clock and around the calendar for the big 
companies, It means repayment of loans, in 
place of the common practice of refinancing 
with new bond issues by the privately 
owned companies, 

In fact, co-op business is so unattractive 
that the power companies turned away from 
the 2-percent Government loans they could 
have had to expand into the same thinly 
occupied areas. 

The power industry advertising reads as 
though the co-ops were taking business the 
companies are entitled to have. The fact 
is the co-ops created an electric service where 
there was none. 

Untold in this anti-co-op campaigning is 
the fact that co-ops buy more power from 
these companies than from Government 
dams, or the fact that more power from 
Government dams is sold to the private 
companies than to the co-ops. 

While the co-ops were stretching their 
powerlines out Into the country, and buy- 
ing their power from the big power com- 
panies, TVA was the bigger political issue 
and REA financing got little attention, But 
when REA loans are used to build generat- 
ing plants, that is competition and the power 
spokesmen for free enterprise fight it. 

For the co-ops to build some plants 18 
important in assuring future financial 
health. For the co-ops to be able to 
threaten to build their own generators is 
of much greater importance than the actual 
building, for its results when the power com- 
panies threaten massive increases in whole- 
sale prices of electricity. 

This is the conflict that is illustrated by 
Sunday's dedication at Ozark. 


Walter P. Reuther, Dynamic Labor 
Leader, Gives Inspiring Message at 
West Virginia Centennial Labor Day 
Event—Wheeling Welcomes Return of 
Native Son ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
throughout its history this Nation has 
been devoted to the well-being of the 
individual. The American aim is ever to 
safeguard the rights and privileges of 
each citizen, and to insure equal oppor- 
tunity and justice under the law. 

The organized labor movement has 
been a significant force in this tradition, 
seeking to achieve for its members im- 
proved working conditions, satisfactory 
hours, fair wages, and additional merited 
employee benefits. By aiding the in- 
dividual worker, unions have faithfully 
served this country, and have performed 
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& meaningful part in the attainment of 
our present level of prosperity and econ- 
omic growth. 

West Virginians are gratified that our 
State has had important influence in 
the strengthening of the labor move- 
ment, and the establishment of collective 
bargaining as a valuable and accepted 
Process. We arë likewise happy that 
men and women of the Mountain State 
have given leadership to organized labor, 
and to the workers it represents. 

One such native West Virginian who 
has risen to a position of respect and 
responsibility in union leadership is Wal- 
ter P. Reuther, president of the United 
Auto Workers, and vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor-Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

On Labor Day, September 2, 1963, Mr. 
Reuther delivered the principal address 
at West Virginia’s Centennial Labor Day 
observances, held in Wheeling. 

In speaking to an enthusiastic and 
responsive holiday audience he empha- 
sized the need for energetic, cooperative 
effort in meeting the challenges which 


Americans face on both the national and. 


international scenes. 
I have faith in America and its people— 


The Wheeling native declared. 

Free labor, free management, free govern- 
ment and free people can find the answers. 
We need as a people and as a nation a 
greater sense of urgency, a stronger sense 
of national unity and a deeper sense of moral 
Purpose, 


More than 50,000 West Virginians 
gathered for this important day-long 
centennial event, which included a 
thrilling parade, and a special luncheon 
honoring Mr. Reuther. 

The Governor of West V. the 
Honorable William Wallace Barron took 
part in the festivities, and awarded Mr. 
Reuther the Order of the 35th Star— 
an honor bestowed by the West Virginia 
Centennial Commission to those whose 
contributions to our State have truly 
been outstanding. In making the pres- 
entation the Governor said: 

As a means of paying tribute to the out- 
standing persons whose accomplishments 
have brought chedit to our State, the Order 
of the 85th Star was designed as a feature of 
our centenniel year celebration. It is not 
given lightly, but reserved for those whose 
work in their chosen professions has helped 
to move West Virginia forward and to add to 
the brightness of its new image. 

Such a person is our honored guest here 
tonight, Mr. Walter P. Reuther. It is with 
& great amount of pride and pleasure that 
I present to him now the distinguished 
gward of our centennial commission—the 
Order of the 35th Star. 


Instrumental in the organization and 
execution of the centennial Labor Day 
program were Miles C. Stanley, presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Labor Federa- 
tion, AFL-CIO, and Charles J. Habig, 
President of the Ohio Valley Trades & 
Labor Assembly, AFL-CIO. Mr. Habig 
Bave genial welcoming remarks to those 
in attendance. Mr. Stanley introduced 
the featured speaker, commenting on 
Mr. Reuther’s service to unionism as 
follows: 

He has devoted a lifetime to ably and ar- 
ticulately representing the workers of this 
Breat country. He has been beaten, thrown 
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from bridges and shot, both literally and 
figuratively, but none of this has dampened 
his spirit to fight for social and economic 
justice. Today he stands as a symbol of free- 
dom throughout the world and is accepted 
as a leader by all peoples who believe in the 
freedom and dignity of the individual. 


Effective master of ceremonies on this 
occasion was William Diefenbach, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Valley Business and In- 
dustrial Development Corp. Also taking 
part in the program was the mayor of 
the city of Wheeling, the Honorable 
Charles Ihlenfeld, who extended the 
hospitality of that progressive metro- 
politan area to the honored guest and 
other visitors. 

It was my distinct pleasure to be pres- 
ent on this significant day, and to bring 
the greetings of the West Virginia con- 
gressional delegation: Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrp, and Representatives HARLEY O. 
STAGGERS, ELIZABETH KEE, ARCH A, MOORE, 
who was also in attendance, KEN 
HECHLER, and JOHN M. SLACK, JR. 

Mr. President, West Virginia has his- 
torically shown deep concern for the 
welfare of both labor and management— 
the employee and employer. The Moun- 
tain State has traditionally been a cradle 
of growth for the beneficial union moye- 
ment, and has seen its sons and daugh- 
ters earn positions of high responsibility 
within trade organizations. We laud the 
dedication and service of Walter P. 
Reuther, an American who has made 
lasting contributions to the workers of 
our land, and who has brought credit to 
his native State. 

I request that the address of Walter 
P. Reuther, at the centennial Labor Day 
ceremonies, Wheeling, W. Va., Septem- 
ber 2, 1963, be printed in the Appendix. 
I also ask that the introductory remarks 
of Miles C. Stanley appear in the Ap- 
pen together with the program of 
the Labor Day eeremonies, and a list of 
those persons serving as members of the 
Organized Labor Committee of the West 
Virginia Centennial Commission. 

There being no objection, the address 
and remarks were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

CENTENNIAL LABOR Day CELEBRATION 
INTRODUCTION OF WALTER P. REUTHER 
(By Miles C. Stanley, president, West Vir- 
ginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO) 

It is my great pleasure and privilege to 
present the featured speaker for this occa- 
sion, I say present because he really needs 
no introduction to the folks in West Vir- 
ginia, or for that matter in the Nation. 

His career in the trade union movement 
began here in Wheeling, while an apprentice 
tool and die maker at the Wheeling Steel 
Corporation. His career since leaving 
Wheeling is well known to most of you— 
his brilliance and vision in the field of labor- 
management relations has established en- 
tirely new concepts in national labor policy. 
He has served the labor movement and 
America well in a multitude of positions of 
leadership and trust. He has devoted a 
lifetime to ably and articulately represent- 
ing the workers of this great country. He 
has been beaten, thrown from bridges and 
shot, both literally and figuratively, but 
none of this has dampened his spirit to fight 
for social and economic justice. Today he 
stands as a symbol of freedom throughout 
the world and is accepted as a leader by all 
peoples who believe in the freedom and dig- 
nity of the individual, 

It is with great pride that I present a great 
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humanitarian, labor leader, statesman, and 

American, West Virginia's own and Wheel- 

ing's own Walter P. Reuther. 

ADDRESS AT WHEELING, W. VA., BY WALTER P. 
REUTHER, PRESIDENT, UAW, SEPTEMBER 2, 
1968 
Labor Day of 1963 will, hopefully, provide 

an interlude for many Americans in which 
they will be able to reflect upon some of the 
many problems that challenge the social 
intelligence and democratic conscience of 
this Nation. It is further to be hoped that 
this period of contemplation will lead to a 
call for action directed at the Congress of 
the United States, and at those in all States 
and communities across the land who have 
It, within their power, in large or small 
degree, to narrow the gap between our 
democratic ideals and our current behavior 
in such crucial matters as civil rights, edu- 
cation, health, and the employment and 
general well-being of our citizens. 

Labor Day this year will be, as it has 
proved to be in recent years, a parade of 
American affluence, of millions of our citi- 
zens pursuing pleasure and renewing family 
ties, of cars and boats, of farewells and ar- 
rivals at airports, of shows and games and 
sports, Yet millions of our fellow citizens 
will not be present at the feast. For the 
affluence of America is highly qualified and 
greatly marred by the continuing depriva- 
tion and poverty of millions of men, women 
and children within our borders, 

Our conscience can find no ease in the 
claim, numerically correct though it be, that 
the majority of our people are not thus 
deprived. For the disadvantaged minority 
is, for one thing, too numerous to be cast 
aside or minimized: 50 million Americans 
live in squalor and poverty by the current 
standards and capabilities of our society— 
by the standards that the fortunate among 
us find normal, 

A free society, moreover, lives by the dig- 
nity and well-being of all of its members, 
To the extent that any among us is kept 
from full and equal access to the freedoms 
and opportunities of American life, to that 
extent we are all diminished, 

Abraham Lincoln understood that human 
freedom was essentially inadvisible and that 
no one freedom could be secure until free- 
dom was made universal. Lincoln in his 
wisdom said, “I have always thought that 
all men should be free, * * * Those who 
deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God, cannot 
long retain it.” We need to understand that 
we cannot defend freedom in Berlin if we 
continue to deny freedom in Birmingham. 

When Lincoln said that a house divided 
against itself cannot stand, he uttered a 
truth as relevant today as when this coun- 
try was torn by Civil War. We are a rich 
country—but we are not rich enough to be 
able to afford a division between an affluent 
majority and a deprived minority, any more 
than we can afford to be divided into a white 
majority and a nonwhite minority. This 
country is not just a random collection of 
isolated individuals or groups; we are a 
people—and we are a people confronted with 


cannot meet those dangers or seize those 
opportunities unless all of our great po- 
tential is realized. 

Yet as of this Labor Day of 1963, much of 
our potential is wasted, and has been wasted 
for years. We have had three recessions in 
the past 10 years. We have had rising un 


Over the decade, we have suffered the 
irrecoverable loss of 25 million man-years of 
labor. Throughout that same period, be- 
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cause of unemployment and idle plant, we 
have lost forever the equivalent of $600 bil- 
lion in wealth and well-being above and 
beyond our actual production of those years. 

Yet all of us know the needs that presently 
go unsatisfied on every hand. Each of us 
could draw up a list of the glaring deficits 
in the quality of our society in sector after 
sector, where the labor and skills of men 
are needed, where our plant and our know- 
how and our technology could be fully em- 
ployed in peace and for peace as we have 
employed them In the past for the prosecu- 
tion of war. 

Surely, the winning of peace and the pros- 
pect of survival and a better life for our 
children are worth the same total effort we 
expended in wartime. 

We should resolve this Labor Day to build 
more schools and colleges, using the resources 
that are available to us at every level through 
the cooperation of all units of government— 
in order to educate a new generation of 
Americans for the trials and possibilities of 
an age infinitely more complex than the era 
we grew up in. 

We should resolve to educate the greater 
number of teachers that will be needed to 
staff those schools, and to pay those teachers 
a salary fully commensurate with their con- 
tribution to the future of our children and 
of the Nation. ¥ 

We should determine to clear the slums 
at the heart of our cities; to build more 
hospitals and bring equality of access to basic 
medical care to all Americans. 

We should expand highway construction 
and resource development, and do all the 
other things necessary to get on with the 
job of improving the quality of American 
life—for it is the quality of American life, 
. the inner strength and cohesion of the Amer- 
ican people, that may well be the determining 
factor in moving the world away from the 
abyss of nuclear war and leading the nations 
and peoples along the path to a durable 
peace founded on the abundance that sci- 
ence and technology now place within our 
reach. 

Despite the resurgence of Europe, it is still 
no exaggeration to say that the American 
economy is world freedom's greatest material 
asset. And it is equally just to affirm that 
American dem —American democracy 
in action and true to its fundamental prin- 
ciples—can prove to be freedom's trump card 
in the struggle for the minds of men in 
which our generation is engaged. 

In that struggle, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, of which 
American labor is a part, has Inscribed on 
its banner the slogan, “Bread, Peace, Free- 
dom“ to define the nature of free labor's 
goal, and to differentiate those goals—which 
are the basic goals of any free society—from 
the way of life the Communists would impose 
if they were to prevail. 

Free labor wants—and almost all the peo- 
ple of the world want, if they had the choice 
and the means—a world in which men can 
feed, clothe, and shelter themselves and 
their families without putting their souls 
in chains. Communism promises economic 
security, but at the cost of slavery to the 
total state. There would seem to be no 
contest, then, between the free way of life 
and the slave way. Mr, Khrushchev, in fact, 
believes there is no contrast, not because 
freedom is bound to win but because, in his 
view, communism will bury freedom. 

Mr. Khrushchev believes he will bury us 
because we are not living up to our promises 
to our selves and to the that the 
democratic revolution that began in 1776 
holds for the rest of mankind. He knows 
we are falling short of our potential. He re- 
members an event that occurred in July 1962, 
an event that most Americans, if they once 
knew it, have already forgotten. It was in 
that month that the Soviet Union, for the 
first time, surpassed the United States in the 
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production of steel—at a time when our own 
steel industry was operating at only 43 per- 
cent of capacity and hundreds of thousands 
of American steelworkers were unemployed. 

Mr. Khrushchey believes he will bury us 
because he sees us as a warring feudalism 
of pressure groups, capable of rising above 
special interest and achieving national unity 
and purpose only under the pressures of war. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows about the three re- 
cessions in 10 years, about the loss of 25 
million man-years of labor, about the billions 
of dollars in wealth and well-being we failed 
to produce that we could have produced 
through full production and full employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Khrushchev knows of the poverty and 
squalor that still mar and mock our affluent 
society. He knows that we are still a house 
divided in the matter of equal rights and 
opportunities 100 years after the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation. He knows that 187 years 
after Jefferson lighted the fires of revolution 
with the proposition that all men are created 
equal, a Negro still can’t buy a cup of coffee 
or vote or rent a room or send his children to 
good schools in many parts of the Nation. 
He knows that the 14th amendment of the 
American Constitution, which guarantees all 
citizens the equal protection of the laws, 
{fs essentially meaningless to millions of 
Americans. 

Knowing these things—and we cannot 
deny them— Mr. Khrushchev is betting that 
we shall fail to generate the unity of pur- 
pose and the economic thrust at home which 
will enable us to launch and maintain a 
democratic offensive in the global arena 
where rival systems are contending for the 
hearts and minds of men. 

I am confident we can prove Mr. Khru- 
shchey to be wrong. We can and must prove 
it not by the propaganda of the word but 
rather by the propaganda of the democratic 
deed. We have to prove it by scoring a 
democratic victory in the only war that man- 
kind can win—the war against poverty, hun- 
ger, ignorance, and disease in all the desper- 
ate regions of the world where men, women, 
and children go to bed hungry every night. 

We have to recognize that history and our 
own good fortune have thrust this great re- 
sponsibility upon us. We have to recognize 
that the scientific and technological revolu- 
tions—revolutions that we have led and 
carried into every region of the planet—have 
transformed the earth into a neighborhood 
where we can no longer hope either to enjoy 
our biessings and comforts or preserve our 
values in a vacuum, regardless of the state of 
the world around us. We have to recognize 
that we are being judged and will continue to 
be judged not primarily by our wealth and 
power, but by what we do with our wealth 
and power. It is only through the full and 
wise use of our wealth and power—by har- 
nessing them to a renewed sense of demo- 
cratic unity and purpose—that we can give 
the He to the Communist appraisal of free- 
dom's chances. The great challenge we face, 
in other words, is not to refute communism 
but to nourish democracy. 

Tom Paine, the great American revolu- 
tionary, said, “Where liberty is not, there is 
my country.” We happen to be the heirs of 
the only true and continuing revolution. It 
Is our privilege and our duty to make it pre- 
vall, both in its homeland and wherever lib- 
erty is not. 

That means, most immediately, putting our 
own house in order, Here in America, we are 
on trial before our own conscience, and the 
Congress that represents us is on trial. We 
have yet to face squarely the fact that our 
greatest challenge is not in the realm of outer 
space, but in the regions of inner space—in 
our own communities and in our own hearts. 

It is here that men suffer from intolerably 
high and prolonged unemployment. It is 
here that much of our productive plant lies 
Idle, although men need jobs, children need 
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better and less crowded schools and more 
good teachers, the sick need more and better 
hospitals, and almost every community in the 
country could benefit from improvements in 
housing and public facilities. 

It is here in the heartland of democracy 
that fully one-tenth of our own people have 
been denied the fundamental rights and op- 
portunities of citizenship because of the color 
of their skin—in defiance of religious princl- 
ple, constitutional guarantees, and common- 
sense. 

It is here that unemployment among Ne- 
gro Americans has been more than double 
that among white Americans since 1955— 
and where joblessness among Negro teen- 
agers has been running as high as 30 percent 
during the past 3 years, about five times the 
overall rate. 

And it is here that some of our loudest 
and most misguided professional patriots are 
attempting to block the Negro’s determined 
march toward full and equal participation in 
American life by casting absurd doubts on 
the patriotism of the civil rights movement, 

The charge of communism is the stalest 
and most tired charge in the bag of tricks 
of those who oppose genuine soclal progress. 
We in the labor movement have had prac- 
tical experience and tangible success in fight- 
ing communism, years ago in American 
unions and since then throughout the world. 
And we long ago learned that the most ef- 
fective way to fight communism is to foster 
democracy; not to make speeches against 
communism but to remove the injustices 
that communism exploits. 

The most blind partisan of things as they 
are should be able to see that the central 
drive of the American Negro is to become a 
more complete American, not to desert or 
subvert America. The goal of the civil rights 
movement is to make this Nation truer to 
itself; stronger and more united through the 
full acceptance of all our people and the full 
use of their energies and skills. 

The civil rights demonstrations are dem- 
onstrations of faith in the fundamental good 
will of the American people—of faith in the 
democratic process. Nothing could be more 
subyersiye of our free institutions than 4 
failure to remember and abide by the con- 
stitutional creed that sustains them. From 
first to last, the Constitution is concerned 
with justice. The establishment of justice 
is set forth in the preamble as a national 
goal. The first article of the Bill of Rights 
affirms the “right of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition the Government for 
a redress of grievances.” 

The executive branch of our Government 
has shown its understanding of that sustain- 
ing truth about our system. Let the citi- 
vens—all of us—now petition the Govern- 
ment to act to redress grievances which hurt 
not only the Negro minority but every Amer- 
ican, whatever his color. And let the Con- 
gress act, in order to form, in the words of 
the Constitution, “a more perfect Union,” in 
which the Negro, 100 years after the Emancl- 
pation. Proclamation, can come into his full 
heritage as a loyal American. 

Let us petition the Congress, and let the 
Congress act as well in the matter of achiev- 
ing full employment, as a logical and essen- 
tial part of granting the Negro the first-class 
citizenship so long denied him. For a civil 
rights victory can be a largely abstract and 
empty victory without the underlying suste- 
nance of economic well-being. Without & 
job and a regular paycheck, the right to sit 
at a restaurant counter is a mocking mirage. 

Let us act to establish civil rights and full 
employment in this country because it is 
morally right and because it is imperative 
from the standpoint of enlightened self-in- 
terest. Putting hundreds of thousands of 
Negro Americans in jobs from which they 
were previously barred—either through dis- 
crimination or the laek of training flowing 
from discrimination—can be of more decisive 
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meaning in the democratic struggle for the 
minds of men than landing a regiment of 
astronauts on the moon. Yet we need not 
make the choice; we can do both—and much 
more besides—if we mobilize our will and our 
resources and sustain the thrust of the 
American economy at a full employment, full 
production rate of expansion. 

We can take advantage of the break- 
through represented by the limited nuclear 
test ban agreement to shift the whole em- 
phasis of our quarrel with communism from 
the self-defeating arms race to a struggle in 
the economic and social realms, Through 
an all-out assault on human poverty and 
hunger around the world, we can call the 
Communist bluff and stamp a democratic 
image on the emerging future. 

The magnitude of such an assignment is 
the best argument in behalf of a greater 
effort. At a time when we are cutting our 
aid program, we should be increasing it, in 
Order to wage the peace through demo- 
cratically sponsored world development and 
to sustain employment and growth at home. 

At home and abroad, this Labor Day of 
1963, the revolution we started in 1776 is 
still going on. It is opposed by a false revo- 
lution which lacks Jefferson's decent respect 
for the opinions of mankind" and which 
seeks dominion over the bodies and minds 
of men. Even here at home, we have not 
completed our revolution, we have not yet 
made good our promises to ourselves. Our 
responsibility as freemen, both here and 
abroad. is to complete the revolution, to 
redress grievances, to establish justice, to 
“form a more perfect Union” both here at 
home and in the wider commpnity of the 
Nations. It is to seize upon the oppor- 
tunities offered by science and technology to 
feed, clothe and shelter the human family 
and nourish its spirit, without putting its 
soul in chains. 

That is a tall order. The tasks of peace 
are infinitely more complex than the de- 
mands of war. Mr. Khrushchev Is betting 
We can’t do it—that we don’t even want to 
do it. Yet those of us who have confidence 
in the capacity and will of freemen will 
think and act otherwise. Now, as in the 
founding days of the Republic, we must 
Pledge “our lives, our fortunes and our 
sacred honor” in the cause of the democratic 
revolution. 

As an American, I have unlimited faith 
in the capability of freemen and free institu- 
tions. I am confident we are equal to the 
challenge we face if we will but mobilize our 
Unused economic potential by getting Amer- 
ica back to work and harness the creative 
genius of the free human spirit to the re- 
warding and promising purpose of peace. 

To achieve these purposes, we need as a 
People and a nation a greater sense of na- 
tional urgency, a stronger sense of national 
Unity and a deeper sense of national pur- 


Lanon Dar CEREMONY, WHEELING, W. VA. 
SEPTEMBER 2, 1963 
Speakera’ platform—corner 12th and Main 
Streets. 
Music by band, Joseph A. Cesario, director. 
Welcome, Charles J. Habig, president, Ohio 
Valley Trades and Labor Assembly, AFL-CIO. 
Master of ceremonies, William Diefenbach, 
President, Ohio Valley Business and Indus- 
trial Development Corp. 
The national anthem. 
Invocation, Right Rev. Joseph H. Hodges, 
Bishop Catholic Diocese of Wheeling; Rabbi 
n Siegel, Woodsdale Temple; Rev. Ma- 
son Deverreaux, Wayman AME Church. 
Introductions, Mr. Diefenbach. 
Greetings from city of Wheeling, Hon. 
Charles Ihienfeld, mayor. 
5 Readings, Harold O „Mr. Dooley on 
the Closed Shop,” “Vanzetti's Last Speech,” 
Stars and Stripes Forever.” 


, 
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Greetings, West Virginia congressional 
delegation. 

Introduction of the Governor of West 
Virginia, the Honorable Lawrence Barker, 
commissioner, West Virginia Department of 
Labor. 

Greetings from the State of West Vir- 
ginia, the Honorable W. W. Barron, Goy- 
ernor of West Virginia. 

Response, Miles C. Stanley, president, 
West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO. 

Featured address, Walter P. Reuther, 
president, United Automobile Workers of 
America and vice president, AFL-CIO. 

Presentations. 

ORGANIZED LABOR COMMITTEE OF THE WEST 
VIRGINIA CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Miles C. Stanley, president, West Virginia 
Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, Charleston, 
W. Va., chairman. 

Members 

Franklin Allen, secretary-treasurer, West 
Virginia Council of Carpenters, St. Albans, 
W. Va. 

Glen Armstrong, State director, AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Donald Berger, president, district 2, United 
Glass & Ceramic Workers, Charleston, W. Va. 

A. Bruce Campbell, State representative, 
national AFL-CIO, region IX, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Eugene A. Carter, president, Local 175 and 
Joint Council 84, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Charleston, W. Va. 

Francis Clark, State representative, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Oscar L. Davis, State director, Communica- 
tions Workers of America, Charleston, W. Va. 

Maurice Fancher, regions] manager, Labor- 
ers International Union, Charleston, W. Va. 

Joseph L. Handley, business manager, Op- 
erating Engineers, Local 132, Charleston, 


W. Va. 
Charles E. Hess, representative, Retall, 
Wholesale, and Department Store Union, 


Moundsville, W. Va. 

Delbert Junkins, representative, American 
Flint Glass Workers Union, Clarksburg, W. 
Va. 

O. E. Miller, State representative, Brother- 
hood of Rallway Clerks, Hinton, W. Va. 

James T, Nelson, State director, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, Bridgeport, W. Va. 

Harley Richards, representative, United 
Steelworkers of America, Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Benjamin W. Skeen, secretary-treasurer, 
West Virginia Labor Federation, AFL-CIO, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Harry Tulley, State representative, Glass 
Bottle Blowers Association, Charleston, W. 
Va. 

Cecil J. Urbaniak, president, district 31, 
United Mine Workers of America, Fairmont, 
W. Va. 

Robert C. Welch, representative, Brother- 
hood of Painters & Decorators, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


South Bend Tribune Backs Expansion 
of Manpower Retraining Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 


Recorp a first-class editorial from the 
South Bend Ind.) Tribune in support of 
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the recent action of the Senate in pass- 
ing an expansion of the Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act. 
The editorial, entitled. The Raiders” 
follows: 
[From the South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, 
Sept. 1. 1963] 
THE RAIDERS 


An expanded version of the Manpower Re- 
Act has passed the U.S. Senate in 
spite of attacks by a ralding party of Re- 
publicans and Southern Democrats who were 
either uninformed or blindly obstructionist. 
May the measure have equal success in the 
House, where a similar raiding party awaits 
it. 

To be adequate, the measure must ulti- 
mately embrace two major changes from the 
initial version of the act. One is an exten- 
sion of the time during which the Federal 
Government will support the full cost of 
retraining. The other is clear-cut authoriza- 
tion for classes in basic education skills, so 
that retraining can put many more citizens 
back to work. 

The Senate raiders included Republicans 
Everett M. Dirksen and Barry GOLDWATER, 
and Democrat STROM THurmonp. Among 
their objections were charges that the re- 
training program has no support from the 
States and ought to be scrapped; a com- 
plaint that Federal money should be pro- 
vided in the form of loans rather than grants 
for retraining; and a shotgun attack (from 
Senator GOLDWATER) on the evils of Federal 
paternalism. 

Tt is true that 25 State legislatures, In- 
diana’s included, met and adjourned this 
year without providing matching funds for 
retraining. It is also true, however, that 
there was scarcely any proof of the retrain- 
ing act’s value available when these legisla- 
tures met. í 

In Indiana, for example, only one retrain- | 
ing class had graduated when the general 
assembly convened. That class was in South 
Bend, where one of the country’s first re- 
training projects was established. 

Since then, the benefits of the program 
haye become much clearer (90 percent of 
those retrained in South Bend, for example, 
are now working at steady jobs). But the 
State legislatures can hardly be blamed for 
oe acting until they saw some concrete re- 
sults, 

Those who advocate lending money to sup- 
port retraining fail to consider that money 
spent on retraining can ultimately be de- 
ducted from money spent to support unem- 
ployed families. Moreover, the crisis of un- 
skilled members of the labor market is a 
national problem that properly calls for the 
use of Federal tax money. 

Two things ought to be kept in mind as 
the House takes up consideration of the man- 
power measure. First of all, it has been 
demonstrated that jobs do exist for properly 
trained men and women. Secondly, retrain- 
ing is not another spending measure. It 
is an investment in the health of the Ameri- 
can economy. 

It is far better to prepare a man to support 
ee than to support him indefinitely on 
relief, 


As Big as His Grin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 3 a new bridge across the Wabash 
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River above Vincennes was dedicated. 
It has been named the Red Skelton 
Bridge in honor of the famous comedian 
who was born in Vincennes and spent 
his early childhood there. 

I would suppose that there are few 
bridges in this world named for come- 
dians, and yet there may be an ap- 
propriate analogy. Those who help us 
laugh at life do a great deal to bridge 
the happier days with those less happy, 
pride with humility, and even brother 
with brother. 

In connection with the bridge dedica- 
tion, “Red” Skelton gave a benefit per- 
formance, the proceeds of which were 
to be used to help needy families in the 
area. In the course of his very excellent 
program he offered to match the money 
raised by the benefit. By means of a 
subsequent check he did just that. 

Some of the impact of Mr. Skelton's 
visit is reflected in the following edi- 
torial from the September 8 issue of the 
Vincennes Sun-Commercial. 

[From the Vincennes (Ind.) Sun-Com- 

mercial, Sept. 8, 1963] 
As Bic as His GRIN 


„Red“ Skelton who gave for us a free show 
which would cost any other community at 
least $25,000 has kept his spontaneous prom- 
ise and has sent in his $10,000 check, match- 
ing the fund raised locally, for the benefit of 
underprivileged children. 

Thus we have a fund of $20,000 to invest 
and to carry out the great commedian’s 
ideas of helping the needy families of this 
community. ‘ 

Red“ knew what it was like to be poor, to 
be hungry. Just as many well-to-do par- 
ents who have known difficult times in their 
youth wish to make life easy for their chil- 
dren, so Red“ wants to spare the youth here 
of some of the anguish he went through. 

His generosity calls for the best thinking 
of this community in administering this 
money. It should be beyond political reach. 
It calls for a trust fund of the highest type. 

‘This fund should be but a starter. Other 
gifts should be made to it. Even “Red” 
might be induced to come back again. 

Perhaps aid to the youth should go beyond 
the needs of the moment and look to col- 
lege education of those who qualify for it. 
Of course, our own Vincennes University as 
well as all other schools of advanced learning 
have many scholarships, yet these scholar- 
ships do not and cannot meet all the ex- 
penses of education. 

“Red” has demonstrated his sincerity by 
his gift to the community. It should silence 
the sneers of some of the cynical who 
thought it but a publicity gesture. 

Vincennes should match him in his sin- 
cerity and see to it that the money is han- 
dled wisely and meets the needs which our 
hometown boy wants. 

“Red” has proved beyond all doubt his 
heart is as big as his grin. Ours should be 
big, too. 


If the Nation Is To Survive: Admiral 
Anderson’s Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to insert 
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into the Recorp the following two col- 
umns by Ralph de Toledano on Adm. 
George Anderson’s recent speech to 
Washington correspondents at the Na- 
tional Press Club. 

The columns follow: 

Ir THE Nation Is To SURVIVE: ADMIRAL 

ANDERSON’S WARNING 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Adm. George Anderson, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, was pushed out of his country's 
military service by Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara because he insisted on speaking 
his piece. Admiral Anderson did not argue 
that Mr. McNamara should accept the Navy's 
views. But he demanded the right to give 
the President and the Pentagon civilians his 
best thinking on vital military questions. 

Secretary McNamara, on the other hand, 
felt that the military leaders of the Nation 
should be seen but not heard—that their 
single duty was to carry out the orders of 
the proliferating “whiz kids” who now make 
all Pentagon policy. As a result of his in- 
sistence, Admiral Anderson was “retired” and 
made Ambassador to Portugal. He will serve 
in this position with distinction, but he be- 
longs at the head of our Navy. 

In a yaledictory statement, however, Ad- 
miral Anderson has been willing to brave 
the anger of the White House and the De- 
fense Department, to make crystal clear his 
views on the constitutional rights and duties 
of the military. He spoke to a group of 
civilians—most of them newspapermen—at 
the National Press Club. But what he has 
to say deserves more than routine coverage. 
For in outlining “some tendencies” which 
give him and many others in and out of 


uniform great concern, Admiral Anderson 


has sounded a warning to the American 
people, They cannot, however, respond, 
unless they know what he said. 

“My first concern,” says Admiral Ander- 
son, “is over the prospective and maritime 
position of the United States versus the So- 
viet Union. There is no doubt that the So- 
viets are moving forward rapidly on the 
high seas, both economically and militarily. 
On the other hand, much of our Navy is 
growing old. Ships are not being as rapidly 
replaced as they should be. The status of 
American commercial shipping is also de- 
clining.” 

Next, Admiral Anderson noted the new 
policy of ignoring the military in such mat- 
ters as the evaluation of new weapons sys- 
tems. “I view any diminution of military 
recommendations on weapons procurement 
with grave alarm. Certainly the abrupt 
reversal of military recommendations with- 
out interim consultation, as was the case in 
the TFX and VSTOL contracts, is fraught 
with grave dangers.” 

What Admiral Anderson wants is not an 
upgrading of military power. He simply 
asks that before military decisions are made, 
the generals and the admirals be (at least) 
consulted. Under Secretary McNamara, the 
“operations analysts” using computers and 
fancy sociological studies have completely 
elbowed out the men who have devoted their 
lives to military matters. 


For the man who must fly the planes and 
sail the ships, what is simply a small mathe- 
matical factor to the “whiz kid“ can be the 
difference between life and death. “Those 
who fought in the Pacific know what the nar- 
row margin of operational superiority in the 
Japanese Zero fighter cost in American 
lives,” Admiral Anderson notes. 

Objecting to the myth being fostered by 
the Pentagon civilians and some of their 
friends in the administration, the former 
CNO decried the propaganda that military 
men are opposed to new ideas. “On the con- 
teary,” he says, “history shows that daring 
ideas from the military often have been ig- 
nored: Col. Charles de Gaulle in his ignored 
warning of the maginot line type of defense; 
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Adm. James O. Richardson in his caution 
against leaving the fleet exposed at Pearl 
Harbor; William S. Sims, as a young Meuten- 
ant before World War I, took his daring case 
for gunnery reform directly to the President. 
Generals MacArthur, Billy Mitchell, and Hap 
Arnold, and Admiral Mahan were daring, 
original, and creative, as were Admirals Rick- 
over and Raborn in engineering Polaris 
breakthroughs.” 

It has been a convenient device to paint 
the military as foolish, backward, and unin- 
formed, But the convenience has been to 
the politicians, and the Nation has suffered. 
It was the civilians after World War O who 
argued that our generals and admirals didn’t 
know what they were talking about, who 
maneuvered us into a position of such weak- 
ness that when the Korean fighting broke 
out our forces were unable to cope with the 
Communist onslaught. 

Many Americans died then, because a cl- 
vilian “knew better” than those trained in 
war. The military was silenced. Today Sec- 
retary McNamara has gagged the uniformed 
man at the Pentagon in a manner previously 
unknown to the United States. 


Ir Tue Nation Is To Survive—Paar II 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


In his valedictory speech last week to 
Washington correspondents—and the coun- 
try at large—at the National Press Club. 
Adm. George Anderson marshaled in sober 
and methodical fashion his experience in the 
Navy and as Chief of Naval Operations, 
And he pleaded for a Defense Establishment 
in which decisions that could mean survival 
or extinction for the United States would not 
be left entirely in the hands of computer- 
happy whiz kids who don't know one end of 
a rifle from the other. 

Admiral Anderson didn't put it that way. 
but his intent was clear. “Those who crit- 
icize the military as being backward,” he 
said, “tend to be the very ones who are pro- 
ponents of procedures and policies which 
would discourage a creative corps of military 
professionals, By attempting to stamp offi- 
cers of all services into a common mold, we 
may kill incentive, imagination, and inde- 
pendent thought.” 

That such is the current tendency can be 
observed by any reporter covering hearings 
on Capitol Hill, Where in the past the 
services spoke freely and honestly to com- 
mittees of House or Senate, now they con- 
stantly look back over their shoulders to 
make sure that Secretary McNamara is not 
bearing down on them like a superdread- 
nought, 


Perhaps the most significant warning ut- 
tered by Admiral Anderson—braving the 
wrath of the Administration in remarks ad- 
dressed directly to the American people— 
was against “a modern fallacy that theories 
or computers or economics or numbers of 
weapons win wars. Good leadership unfail- 
ingly recognizes that man is the key to suc- 
cess or failure.” This is an unfashionable 
view in a time in which some technicians 
have reinterpreted the history of mankind. 


A materialistic philosophy holds to the 
new concept. But Admiral Anderson is a 
better historian than his critics, He says: 
Some of the greatest victories, from Hanni- 
bal at Cannae and Nelson at Trafalgar to 
MacArthur at New Guinea, have come at the 
hands of forces inferior in numbers but su- 
perior in human ability, courage, and de- 
termination to win. Our Nation will defy 
every lesson of history if we think that stock- 
piles of weapons or the decisions of comput- 
ers win wars. Man, his wits, and his will are 
still the key to war and peace, victory and 
defeat.” 

But where does this lead? Again, Admiral 
Anderson has proposed a highly unpopuler 
formulation: “The key to leadership is un- 
derstanding human nature—your opponents, 
your allies, and your subordinates. To do 
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anything to downgrade the role of the men 
who have to fight our country’s battles is 
to violate the first principle of leadership. 
Morale is the business of every leader in our 
Defense Establishment. Do all else right, 
and do this wrong—the product in a crisis 
is disaster.” 

Yet this is what we are doing wrong. For 
morale in the armed services is lower today 
than it has ever been in my experience— 
lower than when President Truman’s Defense 
Secretary, Louls Johnson, took the ax to the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. The civilians 
brought in by Secretary McNamara have 
shut off debate—like the Napoleon who be- 
came intolerant of criticism, stifled his com- 
manders, and ended his great career in utter 
defeat. 

But Admiral Anderson was not simply 
making a plea for his military colleagues. 
Speaking of the American system of checks 
and balances, he said, “The Congress must 
be a check on the use of either civilian or 
military power in the Pentagon and must 
not default, even in part, its constitutional 
responsibility and authority to provide for 
our Armed Forces.” 

The authority has been brushed aside by 
the “whiz kids” and the White House. Con- 
gress objects to the phasing out of America’s 
manned bomber force and the Strategic Air 
Command, but it has not taken the necessary 
Measures to compel the Pentagon to desist. 
The Congress watches in something close to 
Panic as Secretary McNamara goes ahead 
With plans to eliminate the Navy's vital air- 
craft carrier force. Overcentralized struc- 
tures such as the McNamara monolithic 
structured Pentagon civilian high command 
are conducive to the abuse of power and the 
compounding of mistakes, 

This is sound Judgment. The White House 
has not been happy with the Anderson state- 
ment of principle. But it can do little to 
stop him. After all, the President has said 
that he recognizes the value of dissent and 
daring, that we greet healthy controversy as 
the hallmark of healthy change. It may be 
that Admiral Anderson will get his comeup- 
pance for taking the President's words seri- 
ously. But if the Nation is to survive, then 
our military men must act as bravely in 
1 as they have always acted under 


Statement of Jerome J. Keating 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following statement of Jerome J. Keat- 
ing, president, National Association of 
Letter Carriers: 

STATEMENT BY JEROME J, KEATING, PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION dy LETTER CARRIERS 
On Pay LEGISLATION BEFORE THE HOUSE 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL 
Sravics, August 27, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Jerome J. Keating. I am 

President of the National Association of 

Letter Carriers, with offices at 100 Indiana 

Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. It is my 

Privilege to represent approximately 165,000 

letter carriers located in more than 6,000 

local branches spread through all 50 of our 

States and all our insular possessions. 

I am accompanied by Mr. J. Stanly Lewis, 
Secretary-treasurer of the NALO, Mr. Charles 
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N. Coyle, the assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the NALC, and Mr. J. Don Kerlin, our legis- 
lative consultant. Vice President James H. 
Rademacher is absent from the city on im- 
portant organization business. 

Before beginning my formal testimony, I 
want to express my thanks and appreciation 
to this committee. You have always been 
most fair and understanding in your deal- 
ings with us. We appreciate very much the 
opportunity of coming before you and dis- 
cussing our problems with you. 

I am pléased to testify on the same side 
of a salary discussion with the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
Post Office Department. There is some dis- 
agreement as to the amount of money we 
feel we should have, but there is no dis- 
agreement whatsoever among us on the ne- 
cessity for a comparability pay raise. 

As you Mr. Chairman, and the other mem- 
bers of this committee so well know, this 
has not always been the case. Over the 
years, the postal workers have been accus- 
tomed to fighting for their just dues, alone 
and unaided, against the assembled forces 
of the executive branch. 

We welcome this new unanimity on behalf 
of a pay raise for our people. 

I don’t think it is necessary, Mr. Chair- 
man, to argue any further that letter car- 
riers and other postal employees should and 
must be considered as first-class citizens in 
the economic community. The whole in- 
tent and purpose of the salary reform pro- 
visions of Public Law 87-793 was to establish 
this point once and for all, and to prevent 
postal workers from falling behind the eco- 
nomic parade as they have done so con- 
sistently over the years. 

We appreciate very much the efforts of 
several members of this committee, and of 
other Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, who have introduced legislation to 
redeem the promise that was inherent in 
Public Law 87-793 and to give us compara- 
bility with our fellow workers in private 
industry. 

As you so well know, one of the principal 
purposes of the salary reform proyisions of 
the law was to place the adjustment of Fed- 
eral salaries on an orderly basis. In private 
industry, as we are prepared to show in our 
testimony, pay increases in accordance with 
the rise in living costs improved standards 
of living and increased productivity are 
usually granted almost automatically ac- 
cording to the provisions of long-term con- 
tracts between labor and management. 
There is no fanfare about these annual in- 
creases and the public has seldom been 
aware that they have taken place. 

Of course, with us in the Federal Estab- 
lishment, it has been different. We have 
had to gain our increases in an atmosphere 
of ultimate publicity and optimum fanfare. 
Despite the best efforts of everyone con- 
cerned, the increases—when granted—have 
been compromises rather unscientifically ar- 
rived at. And, on those occasions when our 
efforts have failed to achieve a pay raise, our 
people have fallen woefully behind their 
fellow workers in the private sector. 

This continuing, biennial struggle for a 
kind of hit-or-miss comparability has been, 
I know, as difficult for you as it has been for 
us. Our people have been greatly disturbed 
by the uncertainty of the issue during each 
pay campaign. In the past, the Members of 
the Congress, the executive department, and 
the employees have struggled without any 
clear-cut program. 

As I have said, the salary reform provi- 
sions of Public Law 87-793 were designed to 
put an end to all this. They represent an 
historic milestone in the Federal service; 
the first statement of a policy, by the Con- 
gress, that postal and Federal employees 
were no longer to be treated as unloved step- 
children in the economic family; that they 
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were to be treated just as fairly as they 
Fa be treated in private industry. 

As you know, the pay legislation was 
passed by the House of Representatives last 
year with only 20 negative votes. It was 
passed in the other body with only three 
negative votes. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that this enormously important commit- 
ment which the Congress made in 1962 will 
not be forgotten and disregarded in 1963. 

But, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, while the intent of Public Law 
87-793 is beyond reproach—the effect falls 
somewhat short of perfection. 

The statistics assembled by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, of necessity, are from 
yesterday—even when first garnered. They 
are a record of what has happened—not 
what is going to happen. These are 
then studied by the Bureau of the Budget 
and other administrative agencies. By the 
time Congress acts, the action is 2 years 
old. Thus, the administration's recommen- 
dations—which follow the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 87-793 scrupulously—will grant let- 
ter carriers and other postal and Federal 
workers comparatively, not with what their 
fellow workers in private industry are earn- 
ing now—but with what they were earning 
two years ago. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics started 
compiling its data in the spring of 1962. 
It completed its compilation in November 
1962. Most of these data were, of necessity, 
based upon conditions existing late in 1961 
and early in 1962. The pay legislation 
before you, if enacted into law, will not take 
effect until January 1, 1964. Thus the ad- 
ministration’s recommendations will give us 
a rough comparability in income with what 
workers in similar jobs in private industry 
were getting late in 1961 and early in 1962. 
Most of these workers in private industry 
have received at least two pay raises since 
that time, so the administration's recom- 
mendations—as they stand—would still 
leave us considerably behind the economic 
parade. 

For this reason we strongly favor the 
legislation introduced by Congressmen Mor- 
RISON, DULSKI, WALLHAUSER and OLSEN, which 
quite conservatively would add 3 percent 
per year so as to achieve bona fide compara- 
bility with workers in private industry. 

It should be inserted here, for the record, 
Mr. Chairman, that the degree of compara- 
bility which Public Law 87-793 was d 
to grant was diluted so that it could be 
achieved only in two steps, or phases. The 
second phase, which takes effect on January 
1, 1964, will merely give letter carriers and 
other employees comparability with private 
industry pay scales that will be, by that 
time, several years old. 

We recognize that this two-phase approach 
was deemed necessary so as not to jar the 
Federal economy too severely. However, the 
fact remains that this stop-and-go approach 
practically guarantees that letter carriers 
and other employees will lag significantly 
behind the income norm established for 
workers with comparable jobs in private 
industry. 

Postal employees have been making a con- 
tribution to the stability of the Federal 
economy by accepting this two-phase pay 
increase. However, we think it would be 
eminently unfair to ask them to continue _ 
to make this personal contribution indefi- 
nitely without ever achieving honest and 
unassailable comparability. 

In our opinion, honest and unassailable 
comparability can only be achieved by the 
approval of the legislation which we are 
supporting today. 

I have said that the proposed legislation 
which would give us an additional 3 percent 
per year in order to achieve contemporary 
comparibility with workers in private in- 
dustry is relatively conservative in its aim. 
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I would like to discuss that point with you 
at this time. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, it is the custom of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers to do 
considerable research in these matters be- 
fore appearing before you to testify. It is 
also our custom to canvass our leaders in 
the field asking them for specific facts and 
figures concerning the economic conditions 
of workers in private industry in their par- 
ticular areas. 

I would like now, if I may, to show you 
some of the things we have found. 

The pattern is almost monotonously repet- 
itive, Everywhere we looked we found a 
history of yearly pay increases, most of 
which were 3 percent or more. 

First let us look at the picture at the over- 
all, national level. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its Bul- 
letin No. 1356, dated July 1, 1962, and en- 
titled: “Union Wages and Hours; Motortruck 
Drivers and Helpers,” begins with this flat 
statement: “Hourly wage scales of unionized 
local motortruck drivers and helpers in cities 
of 100,000 or more population, rose an aver- 
age of 11 cents or 39 percent in the 12 
months ending July 1,1962. Increases varied 
from 10 cents to 15 cents an hour for half 
of the workers. Hourly scales rose 5 to 10 
cents for a sixth, and 15 cents or more for a 
fifth. On July 1, 1962, wage scales for union 
local motortruck drivers and helpers averaged 
$2.85 an hour. Negotiated hourly rates of 
$2.50 to $2.75 were stipulated in labor-man- 
agement agreements for two-tenths of the 
workers, of $2.75 to $3 for nearly three- 
eighths and of $3 or more for three-tenths.” 

In Bulletin 1357, concering the printing 
industry, the Bureau of Labor Statistics be- 
gins its study with these words: “Hourly 
wage scales of organized printing trades 
workers in cities of 100,000 or more rose 10 
cents, or 2.9 percent, on the average, during 
the year ending July 1, 1962. As a result 
of the widespread rate revisions, union hourly 
scales on July 1, 1962, averaged $3.41 for all 
printing trades workers combined.” 

In Bulletin No. 1354, entitled “Union 
Wages and Hours: Local Transit Operating 
Employees.“ the BLS has this to say: “Wage 
scales of union local-transit operating em- 
ployees in cities with 100,000 or more in- 
habitants advanced an average of 10 cents 
an hour, or 4.1 percent, during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1962.“ 

In Bulletin No. 1355, concerning the bulld- 
ing trades, the BLS says: “Wage scales of 
union building-trades workers in cities of 
100,000 or more rose an average of 14 cents 
an hour, or 3.7 percent during the year end- 
ing July 1, 1962. Two out of every three 
trades surveyed showed an advance of from 
12 to 18 cents in their average scale.” 

Just at random, now, I would like to quote 
some specific examples: (These figures were 
also supplied by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics im their publication: “Employment 
and Earning Statistics,” issued in 1963). 

In Kansas: tion equipment 
workers were averaging $2.59 an hour in 1960, 
were Jumped to $2.68 an hour in 1961 and to 
62,78 an hour in 1962. This amounts to 8 
per cent in 2 years. 

In Detroit, Mich.: Manufacturing workers 
were being paid $2.92 an hour in 1960. They 
were paid $2.98 in 1961 and $3.08 in 1962. 
Total: about 6 percent in 2 years. 

In the Minneapolis-St. Paul area, workers 
in transportation equipment received hourly 
pay as follows: 1960—62.71; 1961—$2.77: 
1932—$2.89. Percentage of increase in 2 
years: 7 percent. 

Omaha. Nebr.: meat products workers: 
1960—$2.54; 1961—$2.70; 1962—$2.78. Per- 
centage of increase in 2 years: 10 percent. 

New York State, transportation equip- 
ment: 1960—$2.77; 1961—$2.88; 1962—$2.98. 
Percentage of increase in 2 years: 8 percent. 

Mr, Chairman and members of the com- 
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mittee, the book from which I have been 
quoting at random has 660 pages. Ata guess, 
I would say that it contains 10,000 examples, 
citing pay in various industries in every State 
of the Union. And in 99 percent of those 
examples, workers have had their hourly pay 
increased substantially every year for the last 
decade. 

Since these figures come from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, they can take us only up 
to 1962. However, our own members, work- 
ing with management executives, labor un- 
ions, and State and city officials in their lo- 
calities, can bring us up to date on the 
picture. 

To illustrate, the employees at the Cen- 
tral Illinois Electric & Gas Co. at Rockford, 
II., have received the following increases; 
compared with the Central Illinois group, the 
percentage received by letter carriers over 
the same period is also shown; 


Percent wage increase 


Central Letter 
Minois carriers 
employees 
6 0) 
5% (9 
5% 7.8 
5M (9 
5 9.0 
ti 0) 
4% 8.2 
4 0) 
40% 24.2 


L No Increase. 


In 8 years, the group of employees in pri- 
vate industry had eight increases; letter car- 
riers had three. The group in private in- 
dustry received increases totaling 40% 
percent; letter carrier increases totaled 42.2 
percent. 

Policemen in San Diego, Calif., were re- 
ceiving $483 per month in 1961; $507 in 
1962; and $532 in 1963. 

Communication workers in Sioux City, 
Towa, were receiving $2.87 per hour in 1960; 
they received a 12-cent increase in 1961; 11 
cents in 1962; and 11 cents in 1963, bringing 
their hourly pay up to $3.21. 

The city policemen and firemen in New 


. Haven, Conn., received a package deal this 


year providing for a $300 increase in 1963; 
$250 in 1964; and $300 in 1965—and a further 
increase of $250 in 1966. 

In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the ſronworkers 
who are now receiving 63.98% per hour in 
1963, will have their hourly rate increased 
to $4.13 on May 1, 1964. 

In Milwaukee, Wis., the average hourly 
pay for motor truck drivers and helpers 
moved from $2.86 in 1961, through $2.99 in 
1962, to $3.12 in 1963. The increase over 
2 years is more than 9 percent. 

In San Antonio, Tex., brewery workers 
were averaging $3 an hour in 1961. In 
1962, they are getting $3.13 an hour. To- 
day they are getting $3.20 an hour. This 
amounts to a 15-percent increase in 2 years. 
Similarly, in San Antonio, carpenters are 
getting $3.63 an hour today, an increase of 
12 percent in 2 years; ironworkers are getting 
$4.38, an increase of 17 percent in 2 years; 
electrical workers are getting $4.05, an in- 
crease of 8 percent in 2 years. 

In Phoenix, Ariz., electricians are receiv- 
ing $3.86 an hour, an increase of 7 percent 
in 2 years. Automotive mechanics are now 
getting $3.11 an hour. They have been 
raised 14 percent in 2 years. Maintenance 
machinists have been increased 6 percent in 2 
years to $3.38 an hour. ‘Truckdrivers for 
public utilities are getting 62.79 an hour 
or a wage increase of 11 percent in 2 years. 

These instances go on and on, and in 
practically every part of the-country the 
average workingman has been getting an- 
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nual increases in his pay, and the average 
has been well over the 3 percent per year 
which the legislation we are supporting 
would give us in order to achieve reasonable 
comparability. 

It is for this reason that I say the Morri- 
son bill is a comparatively conservative bill. 
It would give us a 6-percent increase over 2 
years. Most blue-collar workers in the 
United States have had their wages raised 
more than that during this same period, 

I would like to add that the average 
hourly pay of a letter carrier today, as esti- 
mated by the Post Office Department, is 
$2.68—significantly lower than any of the 
wage levels I have cited. In fact, it Is sig- 
nificantly lower than the average blue- 
collar worker's pay in all but a very few 
metropolitan areas in the country—and, of 
course, the vast majority of letter carriers 
work and live in metropolitan areas. 

I might also add that the opportunities for 
letter carriers to earn overtime are far fewer 
than are the opportunities in private in- 
dustry. 

I would like to cite some further hourly 
wage levels from various parts of the country 
to support our testimony. 

In Houston, Tex., for instance, carpenters 
are getting $3.97 an hour, asbestos workers, 
$4.33 and operating engineers, $4.18. 

In Nashville, Tenn., carpenters are getting 
$3.75 and electrical workers are getting $3.83. 

In Altoona, Pa.: glaziers are receiving $3; 
plasterers, $3.75; truck drivers, $2.99 and 
tractor drivers, $3.51. s 

Tulsa, Okla.: carpenters, $3.70 an hour; 
common laborers, $2.70; operating engineers, 
$3.85 and truck drivers, $3.85. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, this gives you a pretty fair 
cross section of what blue-collar workers are 
getting in almost every section of the coun- 
try. Letter carriers—at $2.68 an hour—are 
still far behind the average. The starting 
wage for regular carriers is only $2.19 per 
hour, They will not catch up unless legisla- 
tion is passed which will grant them com- 
parability, not with what their fellow work- 
ers in private industry were getting more 
than 2 years ago—but with what such work- 
ers are getting right now, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I think you all know that this year 
marks the centennial of the free city de- 
livery service in this country. This means it 
also marks the centennial of the letter car- 
rier in America. 

To digress for a moment, I would like to 
say that we are going to mark this centen- 
nial with a banquet here on October 26, 
which we feel will be one of the most notable 
events of its kind ever to be held in this city. 
The banquet will also inaugurate our cam- 
paign to create a college scholarship fund 
for the deserving sons and daughters of our 
members. 

The members of this committee, of course, 
will be invited to this affair as our honored 
guests—and I sincerely hope you will mark 
October 26 on your calendars now, so there 
will be no conflict, ° 

I mention the centennial not only because 
of its historical and sentimental implica- 
tions, but also because of the fact that dur- 
ing almost every year that we have had city 
delivery service there has been a marked 
improvement in the efficiency and the pro- 
ductivity of postal employees. 

It would be easy for us to make our own 
boasts about this increase in productivity. 
but we feel it will be more effective if we 
quote a more objective source, the recent 
Postmaster General of the United States, Mr. 
J. Edward Day. 

In a speech made here in Washington last 
February—instituting the new ABCD serv- 
ice—General Day had this to say: 

“We handle 68 billion pieces of mail an- 
nually—over half the world's total. Our 
588,000 full-time employees make us the 
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largest civilian employer in the country. 
Even back in 1890 our Department had 
150,000 employees. Today we handle 16 times 
as much mail as we did then, with less than 
4 times as many employees. Since 1950 
alone, our mail has increased by 44 percent, 
while total man-years of employment in the 
Post Office have increased by less than 20 
percent. If in 1962 we had operated at our 
1952 level of productivity, we would have 
used 69,000 more man-years than we did 
with a resulting increase in 1962 cost of 
$345 million.” 

In answer to critics who claim that foreign 
postal services are more efficient than our 
own, General Day had this to say, in Kansas 
City, Mo., last July 23: “To handle 70 billion 
Pieces of mail annually, the U.S. postal 
system has 585,000 employees. Both the 
United Kingdom and Germany hire about 
twice as many employees to handle a volume 
of about one-seventh that of the United 
States.” 

And, in Omaha, Nebr., on last July 14, 
General Day said this: “The Post Office De- 
partment ended its fiscal year on June 30 
with 24,000 fewer employees than earlier 
estimated. If we were still operating at 
the 1952 level of productivity, we would need 
70,000 more employees than we actually have 
today.” He went on to say that, despite 
the volume increase of almost 2% billion 
Pieces of mail, the Department ended the 
fiscal year with no increase in employees from 
the year previous. 

Jerry Kluttz, in the Washington Post this 
morning, pointed out that the Post Office 
ended the year 1962 with 1,371 fewer employ- 
ees on its rolls than it had a year earlier 
despite a more than 2 percent increase in 
Postal volume. 

I think, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that these statements speak 
for themselves and need no additional com- 
ment from us. I don't think that any group 
of employees—in Government or in private 
industry—can match the record for increased 
productivity that the postal employees have 
made over the years. 

I have mentioned that this is our centen- 
nial year. The past 100 years have been 
an era of tremendous progress in the postal 
service. The mail service has improved 
steadily over those years—the number of 
Services extended to the public has improved 
and the quality of labor-management rela- 
tions has improved. 

As far as pay is concerned, the greatest of 
all improvements would be the realization 
of the promises made last year in Public 
Law 87-793, which would give postal em- 
Ployees true comparability with their fellow 
workers in private industry. 

Postal employees have always been rela- 
tively underpaid. 

The pattern of low pay was set almost at 
the beginning of the postal service. In 1823, 
as some of you already know, when James 
Monroe was President, his Postmaster Gen- 
eral—a man named James McLean—had this 
to say in his first annual report. “I have 
no intention of paying postal employees a 
Sufficient compensation to provide a liveli- 
hood without other means of support.” 

Although no subsequent Postmaster Gen- 
eral ever stated his position quite so brutally 
&s that, the majority of them—by their ac- 


tions and attitudes—made General McLean's 


Philosophy a reality. 

There were some brilliant exceptions. As 
early as 1866—when the free city delivery 
Service was just 3 years old—Postmaster Gen- 
eral Alexander W. Randall wrote this in his 
annual report: “I recommend more liberality. 
The clerks and employees of the Post Office 
have not been well paid for the services they 
have performed. * * * The letter carriers 
Claim peculiar consideration. They travel 
every day from early in the morning until 
late at night, in heat and cold and rain and 
Snow, all through the cities, distributing let- 
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ters and papers without compensation 
enough to pay house rent. I feel the Gov- 
ernment ought to pay all these employees 
better.” 

Postmaster General Randall's plea went 
unheeded. 

Public Law 87-793 was designed to end, 
once and for all, this depressing state of af- 
fairs. It was not intended as a one-time 
thing, it was intended as a permanent and 
perennial system of not only achieving, but 
maintaining for postal employees compara- 
bility with workers in private industry. 

However, because of the timelag I have 
mentioned, proper and contemporary com- 
parability cannot be achieved unless the 
Congress approves the Morrison bill and the 
other bills companion to it which we are 
supporting. 

If the promises implied and, indeed, ex- 
plicitly stated in Public Law 87-793 are not 
fulfilled this year, then Mr. chairman and 
members of the committee, you know as well 
as I do, that they will never be fulfilled. The 
whole principle of comparability will be as 
extinct as the dinosaur or the great auk. 

This, in our opinion, would be a mistake of 
great magnitude. 

This year, 1963, the letter carriers’ cen- 
tennial year, is the crucial year. Your ac- 
tions, and the actions of your colleagues in 
both Houses of the Congress, will determine 
whether the principle of comparability will 
survive permanently, or whether we must go 
back to the old days of biennial public hag- 
gling over postal pay. 

Mr. Chairman, the principle of compara- 
bility, if it is maintained, will benefit every- 
one concerned, 

It will benefit the service—because good 
service depends fundamentally on the morale 
of the employee force. 

It will benefit the Government—because 
the fiscal authorities will be able to antici- 
pate pay raises based on comparability and 
make budgetary provisions for them. 

And it will benefit the postal employees— 
who will be able to plan their own house- 
hold budgets with more assurance and who, 
above all, will at last be able to live in the 
prideful realization that their Government 
employer does not intend ever again to treat 
them as second-class citizens or as unloved 
stepchildren in the economic family. 

Thank you very much. 


Regulating the Drug Industry—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Senator PRIr A. HarT’s Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee decided to con- 
tinue the investigation of the drug indus- 
try which was started by Senator 
Kefauver. Two leading reporters on the 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune, 
William Haddad and Martin Steadman, 
have written insightful articles concern- 
ing the drug industry. I wish to call the 
attention of my colleagues to today's 
installment on the drug industry. In 
addition to the article, the New York 
Herald Tribune of today published an 
editorial on the subject. 

The article and the editorial follow: 

DRUG INDUSTRY Pressure 
(By Martin J. Steadman) 
In Venezuela recently, the drug manufac- 
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turers’ association was advised to “fight the 
Government” because that was easier than 
opposing the huge American wholesale drug 
company, McKesson & Robbins, and its low- 
priced line of generic drugs. 

In Bogota, Colombia, where the McKesson 
program has its base, the Minister of Health 
told the Nation's Senate he had evidence that 
rival drug concerns were tampering with the 
low-priced drugs. 

In Costa Rica, the pharmacists association 
and the largest drug distributor, which ex- 
clusively represents five major American 
firms, vowed to do “everything in our power 
to see that, through every Central American 
association, McKesson does not establish in 
Central America.” 

In Washington, D.C., a secret meeting was 
held between representatives of the Colom- 
bian drug industry and this Nation's 140- 
member Pharmaceutical Manufacturers As- 
sociation. The South Americans urged “an 
appeal from government to government,” 
and asked that the U.S. intervene to arrange 
that only certain drugs be sold generically 
in Colombia. 

What was developing—and is now the sub- 
ject of a Senate investigation—is a huge 
commercial war to stop the sale of low-cost 
life-saving drugs, some at prices one-tenth 
the prevailing rates. The prices hinge on the 
difference between generic and trade names. 

Generic names are abbreviations of chem- 
ical names and are used ‘internationally in 
medical schoolb and textbooks. The generic 
names are thus well known to doctors and 
require little or no costly promotion, 

The struggle began when Colombia pub- 
lished a decree last year proclaiming a new 
generic drug program, and invited all major 
drug firms to participate. The only American 
concern to join the experiment was McKes- 
son, which bought a 60 percent interest in 
a Colombian drug manufacturer, Droguerias 
Aliadas, Inc. 

McKesson marketed 322 pain-killing, life- 
saving drugs at dramatically low prices. An 
antibiotic used in treatment of respiratory 
infections and typhoid sold for 3.6 cents per 
capsule, compared with the trade-name 
product that sold for 29 cents. An arthritic 
was able to buy a month’s supply of pred- 
nisilone for $2 instead of the $16 it had cost 
before. 

The drug industry in Colombia, which in- 
cludes 15 American firms, fought back. Early 
this year, McKesson told Senator Estes Ke- 
fauver, chairman of the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, that it was 
the victim of a “concerted and malicious 
campaign” to stop the generic program and 
prevent its spread to other sections of the 
world, including the United States. 

Senator Kefauver issued subpenas to seven 
major American drug firms and the indus- 
try association, but when he died last month, 
he was up against opposition in his own 
committee to an investigation of McKesson's 
accusations, 

The return date of the subpenas was de- 
layed three times, and a motion was pending 
in the subcommittee to kill the investiga- 
tion. Senator Kefauver had lost several bit- 
terly debated arguments, and last Friday 
his successor, Senator PRT Hart, a Michi- 
gan Democrat, feared that he would not re- 
ceive the authorization of his subcommittee 
to press the investigation . 

But late yesterday, the committee mem- 
bers agreed to extend the return date of the 
subpenas to December 2 and to proceed with 
executive session hearings in the meantime. 

Herman ©. Nolen, McKesson chairman, 
went to Washington to outline his charges 
that the drug industry was ganging up on 
his firm, the Nation’s largest wholesale drug 
house. 

He testified in secret session before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on June 
25. Mr. Nolan said his company was meet- 
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ing “organized interference” which seriously 
endangered the Colombian generic program. 

A team of Herald Tribune reporters looked 
beyond Mr. Nolen's accusation and found 
these examples of industry opposition to the 
cut-rate drug plan: 

On June 14, Dr. Jose Felix Patino, re- 
spected physician and Minister of Health 
for Colombia, mounted the rostrum of that 
South American nation’s Senate and startled 
the lawmakers with a disclosure of the min- 
utes of a secret meeting in Washington, D.C., 
January 14 between the drug manufacturers 
of the two nations. 

Dr. Patino told the Senate that a repre- 
sentative of the Colombian industry asso- 
ciation demanded steps to achieve interven- 
tion by the U.S. Government with Colombia 
to modify the generic drug plan. 

American drug manufacturers proposed an 
alternative plan to contact the State Depart- 
ment and the Alliance for Progress program 
director “to mobilize official support,” he 
said. 

A high official of the PMA, who declined 
to be identified, admitted that his organiza- 
tion did take its case to State. 

“We went to the State Department, not 
to protest the decision of the Colombian pro- 
gram to order the sale of generic drugs, but 
to protest that at least 12 of the drugs in 
the decree were patented products. We asked 
State for assistance in protecting these 
rights.” 

Thus far the State Department has not in- 
tervened. 

At one point in his speech to the Colom- 
bian Senate, Dr. Patino said he had evidence 
of some tampering with generic drugs. 

“We do know of a campaign,” he said, “un- 
fortunately very low, that is being carried 
on, consisting of purposely altering generic 
drugs. I do wish to state very clearly that 
the National Health Institute has evidence 
that there are drug concerns that are pur- 
posefully altering generic 

The impact of Colombia's generic drug pro- 
gram is spreading rapidly to other South and 
Central American countries. McKesson 
bought a half interest in a Venezuelan firm 
and is beginning to market low-price drugs 
there. On February 9, 1963, representatives 
of Venezuelan drug industry met to hear a 
Colombian industry spokesman on the sub- 
ject of generic drugs. 

The Herald Tribune Is turning over to the 
Senate Antitrust Subcommittee a confiden- 
tial memo on the meeting. In attendance 
were executives of 10 of the largest U.S. man- 
ufacturing companies. According to the re- 
ay the guest speaker from Colombia, Dr. 

Anibal Fernandez, warned that if the Mc- 
Kesson program spread throughout Latin 
America, “our industry will face a very dark 
future." 

He urged “international interdependence” 
and a “preventive public relations program 
emphasizing such things as drug industry 
employment, research contributions, and 
high quality of trade names.“ 

Dr. Fernandez revealed that “a very, very 
costly” public relations was being 
carried on by the Colombian drug industry 
in newspapers, on radio and television, on 
billboards 


“Doctors are also being bombarded with 
suitable material,“ he said. The results are 
quite uncertain, because it is easy to fight a 
government but impossible to counter pri- 
vate industry activities such as McKesson’s.” 

He told the Venezuelans that one way to 
keep McKesson out of their country would 
be to convince the Government in advance 
“on the importance of industrial stability, 
generous employment, importation of capi- 
tal, etc.” 

Further north, in the five Central Ameri- 
can countries of Guatemala, Honduras, 
Nicaragua, Panama, and Costa Rica, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins attempted to open opera- 
tions but was rebuffed. 
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At first very receptive to overtures from 
the American firm, Jorge Van der Laat, man- 
ager of the largest drug distributor in Costa 
Rica and also president of the pharmacists’ 
association there, suddenly charged neither 
he nor his organization could partisipate in 
a generic drug program. 

In a letter to Mekesson's Colombian af- 
filiate, dated June 12, 1963, Mr. Van der 
Laat wrote: 

“I do not deny, Don Joaquin, that when 
the Minister of Health of Costa Rica, with 
you and the vice president of McKesson, 
brought this matter to my attention at the 
Compania Farmaceutica, Ltd, I was im- 
pressed. 

“I studied the situation; I wrote to for- 
eign countries; I investigated locally, and 
reached the conclusion, which I still main- 
tain, that McKesson-Aliadas in Central 
America will damage the Central American 
pharmaceutical Industry. * * * 

“This is how we, the Costa Rican pharma- 
cists, see it; and we will do everything in our 
power to sce that, through every Central 
American association, McKesson does not 
establish in Central America.“ 

What is behind this violent struggle to 
prevent the sale of low-price generic drugs? 

The late Senator Kefauver may have ex- 
plained it when he wrote in a letter to the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association 
on July 24: 

“Such information as we have now indi- 
cates that the main issue is simply the desire 
of some major American drug companies to 
continue to sell drugs in Latin America at 
these exorbitant markups, a willingness on 
the part of some other American companies 
to sell at more modest though still satisfac- 
tory markups, and certain alleged concerted 
efforts on the part of the former to prevent 
the latter from doing so.” 

The influential and respected Bogotá news- 
paper, El Tiempo, quoted Health Minister 
Patino on sales prices to the Colombian pub- 
lic. Dr. Patino cited as an example vitamin 
B, which costs 21 cents to produce and 
sells under trademark at $12 to $14. 

When the generic program began, the price 
was slashed to $1.20. Dr. Patino said that 
the raw material prices charged by the 
manufacturer to other companies producing 
generically included the cost of research 
plus profit, 

The Health Minister clearly implied that 
the trade-name manufacturers could also sell 
at the $1.20 figure and still cover their re- 
search and development costs, at the same 
time making a profit. 

Dr. Patino was especially resentful, accord- 
ing to El Tiempo, of the failure of the drug 
manufacturers to bring down the cost to the 
consumer of B. 

“There are cases such as that of vitamin 
B. he said, “which was quoted in 1961 
at $1,600 per gram, and in 1963 at $125 ° * * 
its price (to the distributor) dropped 92.1 
percent, but the price of the drug to the 
public did not go down.” 

The Health Minister sald that tradename 
and generic drugs were exactly the same, 
that his Government had no reports of poor 
quality generic drugs, and that strict super- 
vision was being exercised. 

El Tiempo quoted him as saying that the 
generics were exactly the same, “only the 
presentation of the trade-name drugs was 
more luxurious than that of the former, be- 
cause of which they were more expensive.” 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE COMES THROUGH 


Senator Hart's investigation may bring 
pain to the drug industry, but that pain is 
little compared with the suffering of millions 
to whom the price of drugs measures the 
value of life. 

To people in Latin America who simply 
eannot afford medicines at trade name 
the chance to buy them as McKesson & Rob- 
bins is trying to sell them—hby generic name, 
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and at a fraction of their usual price—tis the 
chance to be well instead of sick, or aliye 
instead of dead. 

Today's article by our Messrs. Haddad and 
Steadman details some of McKesson & Rob- 
bins’ efforts to sell drugs cheaply in Latin 
America, and the obstacles that have been 
placed in the way. It's worth reading. And 
it helps show the importance of yesterday's 
decision by Senator Hart's subcommittee to 
keep its investigation alive. 

The subcommittee did the right thing, If, 
as we suspect, the investigation shows that 
there are in fact better ways of making life- 
saving drugs available to the people who 
need them, a lot of people who have never 
heard of those few Senators will have reason 
to be grateful. One might even say un- 
dyingly grateful. 


Tito Not Welcome 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
asked today for my reaction to a pro- 
posed official visit to the United States 
by the Communist Dictator Tito. This 
request was made by station WMAL. 

Whether or not Tito should be wel- 
comed in our Nation’s Capital is cer- 
tainly a basic public issue. He has tried 
to pry, sneak, or embarrass his way into 
this Nation’s Capital for a number of 
years. 

My position on this issue follows: 

An official invitation to Tito to visit 
Washington in connection with his 
forthcoming foray into Latin America 
raises a number of public issues, 

Among those issues is whether it is 
compatible with our position as leader 
of freedom’s cause for our Government 
to play host to one of the most infamous 
tyrants in history. It may be argued 
that Tito is head of a state and as such 
Should be received in that capacity. In 
my judgement that argument is invalid. 
Tito does not represent the peoples of the 
Yugoslav Empire. He is, in fact, head 
of a police state regime. If we are a real- 
istic people, and I hope we are, we would 
recognize that when our Government 
plays host to Tito it is in fact playing 
host to a police state regime. 

Another issue is whether the United 
States should become involved with or 
take sides in the growing dispute be- 
tween the Russians and the Red Chinese. 
As is known, Tito has long been an ad- 
vance agent of Moscow in the schemes 
of the Communist conspiracy and was 
Moscow’s agent assigned to subvert 
France and make it a Communist state 
in 1947. This Tito front for Moscow 
cost France $8 billion. 

He is now playing an advance role for 
the Russians in an effort to line up free 
world support for Moscow against the 
Red Chinese. The United States should 
stay out of this feud among the con- 
spirators. If they want to bury each 
other that is their business, not ours. 
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An official visit by Tito to Washing- 
ton would be quickly interpreted in many 
parts of the world that the United States 
had lined up with Moscow in its dispute 
with Red China. 

This fall marks the 20th anniversary of 
Tito’s death marches in Yugoslavia. 
Those death marches involved several 
hundred thousands of Croatian and 
Slovenian patriots who opposed the Com- 
munist takeover of their homelands. 
Tito organized those marches which 
ended up in mass murders and mass 
burial of the victims. This is one of the 
black chapters in the Tito rise to total 
power in the Yugoslav Empire. It would 
be quite improper for the United States 
to lose sight of the meaning of this 20th 
anniversary of Tito’s death marches by 
honoring him as an official guest of our 
Government. 

I hope our Government gives full and 
careful consideration to the feelers put 
out by Tito a few days ago for an official 
invitation from the President. A visit 
by the Communist Dictator Tito would 
not be a calming influence in these 
troubled times. 


Is U.S. Intelligence Good Enough? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, as one of the Members calling for a 
joint committee of Congress to oversee 
the operations of the CIA, I was inter- 
ested to see support for more congres- 
sional control over U.S. intelligence work 
in the September 9, 1963, edition of U.S. 
News & World Report. Americans have 
good reason to be concerned about the 
operations of top-secret organizations. 
Close congressional control, similar to 
that exercised by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy, certainly is needed. 

The article to which I referred, 
follows: 

U.S. INTELLIGENCE: Is Ir GooD ENOUGH? 

(Spy slip-ups of the past have got Con- 
gress worried, Members want to be sure 
Russia can’t secretly cheat on an H-test 
treaty and pile up a massive arms lead.) 

Can U.S. intelligence be counted on to 
safeguard an atomic test treaty with Soviet 
Russia? 

That question is at the heart of a debate 
now going on before Congress. 

Safeguarding such a treaty with Russia, it 
is agreed, is closely tied t3 reliable perform- 
ance by U.S. intelligence agencies, 

Members of Congress want assurance that 
U.S. defenses will not be endangered by a 
test ban. They want foolproof detection of 
Violations of any kind, checks on possible 
Secret Red preparations for massive new 
tests, and an eye kept on development of a 
new missile killer or any other dramatic 


Weapon by Russia. 


Some experts question whether U.S. intel- 
ligence is good enough to do the job. The 
White House has just given fresh assurance 
that it is. All this has set off a reexamina- 
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tion of U.S. intelligence performance in the 
past. 
SUCCESSES VERSUS FAILURES 

That record is marked by both notable suc- 
cess and dismal failure. 

Main responsibility for policing the treaty 
will rest with the Central Intelligence Agen- 
cy, run by civilians. The CIA was set up 
largely as a result of a military intelligence 
disaster at Pearl Harbor. It now operates 
with 12,000 Americans, untold thousands of 
foreign agents and a budget close to $1 
billion a year. 

Credit is given to CIA for a number of 
victories in the cold war. These are far 
ranging. For one thing, the Agency dis- 
closed technical skill by pinpointing missile 
test sites inside Russia as early as 1954. 
And it has masterminded political coups in 
Iran and Guatemala. Dozens of other suc- 
cesses are necesarily kept secret. = 

Failures of CIA also are numerous. The 
accompanying chart gives an idea of some 
publicized intelligence errors of the past. 

Critics maintain that, on the surface, there 
is good reason for skepticism over CIA's 
ability to collect accurate information from 
Communist countries and over the record of 
Government officials properly to inter- 
pret and act on that information. In some 
cases—notably the buildup of Soviet missiles 
in Cuba in 1962—intelligence information 
was available but was felt to be mishandled 
by policymakers. 

On August 24, the administration told the 
Senate that it plans to police the test ban 
treaty with improved intelligence and test 
detection procedures, 

This pledge by the White House is based 
on intelligence tools and techniques now 
available but not ordinarily associated with 
old-fashioned cloak and dagger methods. 


ATOMIC DETECTIVES 


The United States now has perfected a 
variety of means—at ground stations, aboard 
planes and ships—to ring Russia with sensi- 
tive instruments to detect nuclear blasts un- 
der water or in the atmosphere. Equipment 
includes selsmograph stations and special 
microbarograph instruments. Other equip- 
ment also is used. 

It now is possible, with this equipment, to 
pinpoint within hours the exact spot of a 
Soviet atmospheric explosion and even the 
ingredients and construction of the bomb. 

Detection in space is not so easy. But 
before the end of the year the United States 
will launch satellites with electronic sniffers 
to report on any nuclear explosions in deep 
space. 

SPY SATELLITES 

For keeping check on Soviet missile 
progress—both offensive and defensive—the 
United States is counting heavily on Samos 
camera satellites that have taken over the 
mission of U-2 reconnaissance planes. 

Samos is a secret Air Force project but 
these details have been published: Between 
six and nine satellites are at work today, in 
orbits that cover all of Russia. They are 
sending back photos as good as those re- 
turned by U-2 flights. 

What concerns a large number of au- 
thorities, however, is this: Despite ample 
information in the past, the United States 
has still committed blunders. Ability and 
willingness of policymakers to make best use 
of all intelligence is still questioned. In- 
ability has contributed to failure in the past 
and provides a basis for uneasiness in Con- 
gress now. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H~112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of to purchase reprints from 
the Rxconn should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS j 
It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliyer upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 

the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 

for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 

expenses of such printing, the current Con- 

Directory. No sale shall be made 

on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 
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Man and Dog: The Mail Goes Through 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 13, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, it is 
seldom that. we pay tribute to the man 
who carries the mail. Yet, without his 
faithful and efficient service, our Nation, 
its society, and its economy would come 
to a complete and immediate halt. 

Delivering the mails is a large, com- 
plex, and difficult task, today. In years 
past, it was all this, and more: it was 
dangerous and courageous. 

The Post Office has provided regular 
delivery of the mails in my own State of 
Alaska since the appointment of a Mr. 
John H. Kinkead as Postmaster of Sitka, 
on July 23, 1867. Mr. Kinkead later 
served as the first Governor. 

In the winter months, in the northern 
half of Alaska, the principal method of 
carrying the mail traditionally has been 
by dogsled. Only in recent years has the 
sled been replaced by the airplane. On 
June 13 of this year, Mr. President, a mel- 
ancholy ceremony in Fairbanks marked 
the end of mail delivery by dogsled. 
Trucks and planes now carry the mails 
in Alaska. 

This is not to say that dog teams are 
no longer an essential part of Alaskan 
life. In the dark of winter, they are still 
the most practical, and often the only 
available means of transport in the 
northern part of our State. Man and 
dog, working together, opened Alaska. 
Until recent times, dogsled trails linked 
most northern Alaskan communities. 

When I was a boy and was growing up 
in Fairbanks, there were many dog teams 
in town. For over 6 months of the year 
the Yukon River was frozen, and sleds 
were the common means of travel. 

The stories, the tales, and the legends 
about man and dog against the Alaska 
winter are a part of our heritage as 
Alaskans and Americans. They are truly 
as great and as important to the story 
of our country as are the cowboy and 
Indian stories of the lower 48 States. 

The occasion of the end of dogsled 
mail delivery perhaps calls for the re- 
counting of one or two of these stories. 
Let me first tell of Crag Hart, a great 
musher of the early nineteen hundreds. 


CRAG MUSHES THROUGH 


In early May of 1904, the icepack still 
lay over all of Norton Sound and the 
Bering Sea. The Yukon River was 
frozen, but the ice was breaking and 
heaving. This meant that breakup could 
come very soon. 

Crag Hart had the contract to carry 
the mail on the Star Route from Ungalik 
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to Nome. In the summer, he would 
carry it along the coastal trail; in the 
winter, he would carry it by dogsled 
straight out across Norton Sound, over 
the ice. 

The trail across the ice was marked 
by red flags. Blizzards blew up quickly 
on the icepack; ice haze and fog were 
common; and the flags helped to keep 
the dogs on the trail. So long as the 
trail was broken through the snow and 
marked by flags across the ice, the dogs 
would keep on the path without direction 
from the driver. Without the flags it 
was easy to get lost and to head out to 
sea in the sunless winter. 

Crag was warned on that day, as he 
began his trip to Nome, that breakup of 
the icepack was imminent. This could 
come in several ways: the ice could split, 
break apart and drift out to sea; carry- 
ing man and dogs; the ice could break 
apart in such large sections that it might 
be hours before a man would know that 
he was helplessly adrift at sea; another 
possibility was equally bad: the Yukon 
could blast open, pouring torrents of 
fresh water into Norton Sound under 
the sea ice and causing it to buckle up 
or explode into great chunks. 

Crag had confidence in himself and 
his dogs, especially in his lead dog, the 
malamute, Brandy. Crag was fortunate 
Brandy was an excellent leader. He had 
the strength in emergencies 
to turn the dog team when it was con- 
fronted suddenly by a crevass or a break 
in the ice. The dog had the intelligence 
and good sense necessary to keep the 
team cheerful and hard working. A bad 
tempered lead dog or one easily diverted 
is an invitation to disaster when crossing 
a lonely stretch of ice at a temperature 
of 40 below.’ 

Crag had confidence in his team and 

his luck that morning as he set out across 
the ice. Hour after hour the trip was 
uneventful although there was the smell 
of salt water in the air, noticed both by 
Brandy and by Hart. This was not a 
good sign. It meant the open sea was 
near. 
As the hours went by, the mist began 
to darken. A blizzard blew up. The sled 
and dogs were blown obliquely by the 
wind across the ice, but they continued 
on toward Nome. 

Suddenly overhead Crag could hear 
the cry of sea gulls—a very bad sign. 
The snow was heavier and blowing, all 
was white: land, sea, and sky. They 
were no longer able to find the flags. 
They were lost in the storm. 

And then Crag could hear the bark 
of ugruks, the sea lions, who live only 
in open water. The dogs could hear it 
too and they began to whimper; only 
Brandy’s confident example kept them 
going. Crag was at the point of camp- 
ing for the night to await the end of the 
blizzard, hoping to find the trail in the 
morning. Brandy, however, did not stop. 


And this saved them all from the break- 
up which came in the early morning 
hours. 

Without command Brandy turned the 
sled 180° and Crag, from the sled could 
not immediately see why. As the sled 
made the are turn, through the mists he 
saw—the opensea. A few feet more and 
man and dogs would have fallen into the 
freezing water. Life would have lasted 
only a very few moments. 

Brandy led the way, the only possible 
way to go, away from the open sea, back 
to the safety of the shore. They re- 
traced their trail, the snow coming down 
more heavily. It was wet and turning 
into slush on the ice, making it harder 
for the sled to move. As they continued 
on, Crag noticed they were climing. 
This meant they were riding over an ice 
ridge caused by water pressures under 
the ice, forcing the ice to split and buckle 
upward. When they got to the top of 
the rise, there would be a crevasse— 
which it might or might not be possible 
to straddle with the dogs and the sled. 

As they came to the top of the crest, 
Brandy left the 3-foot crevasse. The 
team dogs, leaping in turn, scrambled 
across. The momentum pulled the sled 
across and at that point, Crag lost his 
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He fell into the crevasse. 

He was wedged 7 feet or so below the 
surface and between two great sheets of 
ice. At any moment it was possible the 
blocks would shift and crush him. His 
hands and feet could get no hold on the 
slick ice walls. He called for Brandy 
and his voice was lost in the wind. He 
called and called; and he lost conscious- 
ness in the cold. 

He regained consciousness from a sud- 
den blow of pain across his face. He 
opened his eyes to find Brandy hanging 
in front of him, desperately trying to 
grab in his teeth Crag’s parka. In doing 
so he had slashed Crag’s face. The lead 
dog, noticing the driver missing from the 
sled, had turned the sled around, re- 
turned to the crevass, and leaped into it, 
dragging with him all the other dogs on 
the team and wedging firmly the sled 
across the top of the ice break. Brandy 
had come back for his master. 

Using the harness as & ladder, Crag 
Hart climbed out, pulling the dogs out 
after him. He righted the sled and 
Brandy led the dogs, the sled and Crag 
Hart safely to the shore. 

The mail got through that day. It 
always did, one way or another. 

CHESTER NOONGWOOK: THE LAST 


Crag Hart was but one of many brave 
men who carried the mail by dog sled 
across Alaska for over 60 years. Dog 
sleds provided regularly scheduled serv- 
ice over literally thousands of miles of 
trails for many years. In the 1920's, 
fully 75 percent of all mail delivered in 
Alaska was still carried by dog sled. 
Sleds were used well into the 1950's and 
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the last Star route to be served by dog 
sled was converted to air only this spring. 

The last contract carrier to mush the 
mail across the ice and snow was Chester 
Noongwook, of Savoonga. Mr. Noong- 
wook is 27 years of age. He has been 
carrying the mail since he was 20. His 
route on St. Lawrence Island was a week- 
ly 100-mile round trip from Savoonga to 
Gambell and return. St. Lawrence Is- 
land lies less than 50 miles from Siberia, 
in the middle of the Bering Sea. 

From May through November Mr. 
Noongwook used a skin boat, a umiak, to 
carry the mail across the open sea be- 
tween the two towns. The rest of the 
year he used his sled, pulled by 8 or 
10 dogs. In 1958 his huskies were named 
Spotty, Brownie, Lassy, Boy, Mil-ko-buk, 
Frisky, Whitey, Donkey, Blackie, and 
Camel. I know that this spring Spotty, 
Brownie, Mil-ko-buk and Donkey were 
still at work. I am unable to report on 
the others. 

Mr. Noongwook is a resident of the 
Eskimo village of Savoonga. This is a 
village of frame houses, a church, a na- 
tive store, and a Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs school. The driver of the sled made 
a weekly trip to Gambell, at the tip of 
the island. The 50-mile trip out usually 
takes a day, Iam told. This must be a 
long day as most drivers are usually con- 
tent to make 19 to 25 miles a day. The 
return trip usually takes 2 days; the mail 
load is heavier—often up to the maxi- 
mum 300-pound load. 

I am told that in December of 1956, 
when Mr. Noongwook was but 20 years 
old, he hauled in over 5,000 pounds of 
parcel post for the Savoonga Mission. 

From time to time he has had to stop 
overnight on the trail because of howling 
storms or soft, slushy ice. These are 
the major dangers of the trip because, as 
Postmaster John Waghiyi, of Savoonga, 
reports, “No wolves on island.” 

Mr. Noongwook's devotion to duty in 
spite of snow or storms or black of night, 
has been acknowledged by both Post- 
masters General Arthur J. Summerfield 
and J. Edward Day. 

Mr. Summerfield said it “symbolizes 
the spirit of dedication to duty in the 
face of adverse conditions”. General 
Day, on June 13 of this year, authorized 
the awarding of a special citation to 
mark the Savoongan’s “exceptional serv- 
ice in carrying the U.S. mail under dif- 
ficult conditions—in the finest traditions 
of the American postal service.” 

The mail, once carried by skin boat 
and sled from Gambell to Savoonga, is 
carried now by airplane. Ceremonies 
were held in Fairbanks on the 13th of 
June so that Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hartigan could personally present 
the Post Office award to Mr. Noong- 
wook. It is ironic that the airplane 
carrying Mr. Noongwook was 4 hours 
late in arriving at Fairbanks. As a re- 
sult, the ceremonies were postponed. 
The excuse for the delay was poor 
weather. Poor weather holds up air- 
3 it very seldom holds up dog- 


The Savoonga mail contract was but 
a small thing compared to the dogsled 
carriers of the past. Depending upon the 
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amount of mail to be carried, the sleds 
were pulled by as few as 6 or 8 
dogs, as many as 19 or 25. Mr. Noong- 
wook’s sled could take no more than 300 
pounds. Some sleds carried as many as 
700 pounds. Often two such sleds would 
be coupled, one behind the other, to 
carry even greater loads. 

At an exhibit at the Philadelphia Ex- 
position in 1926, a sled was displayed 
which had traveled 20,000 miles in 6 
years of service. At time the cost of 
transporting the mail by dogsled was 
$6.30 a ton for each mile traveled. In 
today's dollars, the cost would be even 
greater. 

I have checked with the Post Office 
and I am informed that the average cost 
per ton of mail which is shipped by air 
within the lower 48 States is now 38 
cents a mile. In the most remote areas 
of Alaska, air service costs do not ex- 
ceed $2.50 per ton-mile. 

There were many hundreds of miles 
of star route sled trails reaching from 
Canada all the way across Alaska to 
Nome, on the Bering Sea. Shelters 
were spaced along the trail at 25- or 30- 
mile intervals for protection at night 
and storage of food. 

Once, in 1910, Mike Sullivan and his 
lead dog Sandy took a team of dogs 1,100 
miles from Circle City to Nome without 
losing a dog. Dogs were fed largely on 
dried fish and tallow. A good sled dog 
has always been highly valued. In the 
1920’s they sold from $80 to $100 each. 
In 1925, when Leonard Seppala, the 
greatest musher of them all, lost his lead 
dog, Togo, the famous Alaska sweepstake 
winner, he said that he would not have 
taken $500 for the dog. It was estimated 
that the average dog can draw 40 pounds 
of mail 20 miles a day. Dogs are devoted 
to their master and follow faithfully the 
lead dog. These leaders are very care- 
fully chosen, extensively trained, and 
heavily relied on. 

The dogs serve 6 or 7 years before they 
are retired. They are usually loyal, 
hard working, and cheerful. There are, 
of course, exceptions. Every sled driver 
dreads the reports from time to time of 
the dog pack “framing up” on the driver 
or the lead dog. Some drivers carried 
a heavy chain with them at all times for 
protection in a frameup. Other drivers, 
such as Seppala, never used so much as 
a whip. 

For many years the Olympics of the 
dogsled world were held annually in the 
spring at Nome. The all-Alaska sweep- 
stake race was run from Nome across the 
Seward Peninsula to Candle City and 
return. A total of 408 miles, the rules 
allowed no change of driver or dogs dur- 
ing the race. 

In the 1910 race, the famous musher, 
Iron-Man Johnson, finished first, with a 
winning time of 74 hours and 14 minutes, 
an average speed of 5.5 miles per hour. 
Johnson's lead dog was named Sandy, a 
dog who ended his life touring the lec- 
ture circuit with the musher, Black Luk, 
in the lower 48. It is interesting to note 
that the second-place winner, Fox Ram- 
sey, took only 10 minutes to turn around 
at Candle City. The other drivers took 
a few hours’ rest but Ramsey and his 
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dogs pushed on. The strain began to 
tell early in the second half, however, 
and Ramsey fell behind at First Chance. 
He never regained his nice point lead. 

The most famous drive of all took 
place in February of 1925. The city of 
Nome was gripped by an epidemic of 
diphtheria. The local supply of anti- 
toxin serum was exhausted and the city 
wired for a new supply. The Bering Sea 
route was frozen and ships could not 
get in. There was only one airplane in 
operating condition in Alaska, and it was 
on the landing strip at Fairbanks. One 
man, a mystery man,” some thought he 
was a spy, claimed to be a highly trained 
pilot with the skill necessary to fly to 
Nome. Somehow, however, he never got 
around to actually taking off. Theserum 
must be taken overland—and it was, by 
dogsied. Over 658 miles from Nenana to 
Nome, the drive was made in difficult 
country, the last half of the way through 
a blizzard, and the average speed at times 
reaching an amazing 9 to 10 miles per 
hour. 

The news of the successful conclusion 
of this race cheered the world. Stories 
were carried in every major paper and 
on the Senate floor Senator Dill, of 
Washington, paid tribute to the drivers. 
I ask unanimous consent that the Sena- 
tor’s words may be made a part of the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CARRYING ANTITOXIN TO NOME BY RELAY TEAMS 

Mr. President, this is a road bill which the 
Senate is now considering, and I think that 
without leaving the subject entirely I might 
discuss for a few moments certain events in 
that part of the United States which has 
no roads and to which the bill does not ap- 
ply. In other words, I want to speak for a 
few minutes about the means of transporta- 
tion used in faraway Alaska in the past few 
days. I want to speak of that classic, heroic 
dog-team relay that carried antitoxin for the 
suffering, dying people of the little city of 
Nome away out there on the coast of the 
Bering Sea. 

It was a week ago last Monday that the 
news came that there were four deaths and 
20 cases of diphtheria in Nome, and that the 
only antitoxin in the town had been there 
from 4 to 6 years and therefore was not 
worth anything in caring for those people. 
Then there arose the question of how the 
antitoxin that was needed could be gotten 
to Nome. Because of the icebound Bering 
Sea it Is impossible to reach the harbor at 
this time of the year. It was first proposed 
that the antitoxin be carried by airplane. 
Nome is a thousand miles from Anchorage 
down on the southwestern coast of Alaska, 
from where the antitoxin was to be sent. 
But it was found that there were only three 
usable airplanes in Alaska, that they were 
in winter storage, and the aviators had gone 
to the States. There was one other airplane 
in Alaska, but the engine had not been in 
use for some time and it was believed to be 
very to undertake to use it with- 
out its being repaired. So it was finally de- 
cided that they might take 300,000 units 
of antitoxin from the railroad hospital at 
Anchorage and send it overland by dog teams. 
They could take it about half way by the 
railroad that runs from Anchorage to Fair- 
banks. They did not take it all of the dis- 
tance to Fairbanks, but stopped at Dunbar, 
about 40 miles this side of Fairbanks. There 
it was met by one of the dog teama and in 
relays carried across the country. 


1963 


RIGORS OF THE TRIP 


We who live in a climate such as we have 
in the States can not possibly realize what 
that trip meant. It is a trip of 650 miles, 
which, made regularly by the mall teams, 
takes from 25 to 30 days» By the use of re- 
lay teams they covered the distance in 514 
days, It is an accomplishment that will be 
talked about in Alaska not only through this 
winter, but for many years to come. The 
heroic deeds of those men and dogs have 
caught the imagination of the entire world 
and are worthy of a mighty pen and eloquent 
tongue, and will be celebrated in story and 
in song long after the participants are dead 
and gone. 

I want to call particular attention to one 
or two things in connection with this method 
of transportation. The teams are made up 
Ordinarily of 9 to 11 dogs. They travel from 
6 to 7 miles an hour under ordinary condi- 
tions. When it was announced that they 
Would take the antitoxin by relay teams, 
every noted dog driver in the entire country 
along the routes over the mountains and 
i down the Yukon River to the seacoast, and 
then along the coast to Nome, volunteered 
his services, and the very best drivers and 
teams were chosen. They made some really 
remarkable records. I shall not attempt to 
trace the trip, nor to give the details; first, 
because I am not sufficiently familiar with 
them, and second, because it would take 
too much time; but it is interesting to know 
that between the relays, running from 30 to 
40 miles each, there was only 10 to 15 min- 
utes of delay, the driver of every team im- 
Mediately taking charge of the antitoxin and 
driving on to the next station, ` 


REMARKABLE RECORD 


The Indian natives of the country volun- 
teered their services to make possible. the 
Quick relays on the trip, because the people in 
that section of Alaska have again and again 
been stricken with this dread disease. So 
&s the drivers and dogs went along on the 
trip, these Indians helped in every way they 
could. There are two or three speed records 
that are really worth mentioning. The relay 
from Ruby to Whiskey Creek, 28 miles, was 
made in 3½ hours. The most remarkable 
relay was from Nulato to Kaltag, where they 
made 36 miles in 3% hours, which is a little 
better than 10 miles an hour. They made 
the entire distance from Tanana to Kaltag, 
280 miles, in 37 hours, by these relay teams. 


These are truly remarkable records for this 


time of year. 

I want to remind Senators of another 
thing. The newspapers mentioned the names 
of the great dog-team drivers who have won 
the relay races, Seppala, and particularly 
Kasson, but those records I have just men- 
tioned were made by unknown Indian dog 
drivers with teams of mongrel dogs. Of 
course, the last part of the trip was more 
exciting and the traveling was the more 
fierce, because of the terrific gales that 
Swept across the Bering Sea and the coast. 
But we should always remember that the 
rapid and successful carrying of this anti- 
toxin to Nome was due as much to the un- 
known drivers and the unknown dogs fight- 
ing their way through the blizzards over the 
lonely, dead ice desert, each doing his part 
to make the final victory posisble, and that 
they deserve equal credit with those whose 
names came through in the news dispatches. 

THROUGH DARENESS, COLD, AND GALES 


When the teams which carried the anti- 
toxin over the mountains and down the river 
to the Bering coast reached that point they 
Struck the most difficult part of the trip. 
It was 30° below zero, the gales blew 
40 miles an hour, and this Is the time of the 
Year in Alaska when the country is wrapped 
in darkness. Their daylight period is from 
10 to 2 o’clock and is a period of misty light. 
They made the trip through the darkness, 
the drivers most of the time being unable 
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to see anything at all and least of all the 
trail. They had to trust to the dogs, which 
seemed to have an almost supernatural 
power of finding their way along the trail. 
The trip of Seppala was something like 100 
miles, much of it across the country where 
there is not a single habitation through all 
the distance. With his dog team of 20 or 
21 dogs he made a wonderful record, the 
crossing of Norton Sound being the most 
spectacular and the most notable part of 
the trip. His dogs are the Siberian dogs, 
smaller than the ordinary malamute dogs 
used on the first part of the trip. They have 
the peculiar faculty of starting at an ordi- 
nary rate of speed and as they go along 
they get faster and faster until they attain 
a speed of 8 or 9 miles an hour. They are 
said in this case to have speeded up beyond 
anything known in the travel of Alaskan dog 
teams. They seem to have had a sort of 
supernatural knowledge that they must get 
through to the coast in the face of the storm 
which was driving against them. 
TRIBUTE TO BALTO 

When the relay reached Bluff it was taken 
by Kasson with his team of Siberian dogs. 
He was to have been relayed at a place called 
Safety. The storm, however, was terrible, 
and he did not stop at Safety, but went on 
through and made the trip of 55 miles. His 
description of the trip, as written in the 
newspaper, reads like a romance. I shall not 
attempt to give it all, but I wish to read just 
two or three statements from it, According 
to the United Press, he said: 

“I left Bluff, 53 miles east of Nome, at 10 
p.m. Sunday. The thermometer stood at 30 
below, and a gale was blowing from the 
northwest. I couldn't see the trail. Many 
times I couldn’t even see my dogs, so blind- 
ing was the gale. I gave Balto, my lead dog, 
his head and trusted to him. He never once 
faltered. It was Balto who led the way— 
the credit is his.” 

This black Siberian dog, through the dark- 
ness and storm, crossed this icy desert and 
kept the trail when no human being could 
possibly have found his way. I wish to read 
a commentary on this feat by one of the 
editors of the Hearst newspapers, because, 
while many editors have attempted to do 
justice to this trip, I think he has come 
nearest to doing so. Speaking of the jour- 
ney, he said: 

“Nothing finer has been done by heroism 
on any battlefield than this relay race across 
this wind-swept, ice-locked desert of the 
Arctic. 

“If anything, this heroism of the distant 
North is better than that of battle, for there 
was no thrill in the doing of it, no wild in- 
toxication, no mass delirium which makes 
the hazard seem a holiday. 

“All alone these brave drivers and brave 
dogs accepted the challenge of the tempest 
and the plague—and won. 

“Six hundred and fifty miles they struggled 
through the storm, blowing 70 miles an 
hour—650 miles with the thermometer 400 
below zero, - 

“There was not even daylight to relieve 
the loneliness of it, for at this season that 
region is wrapped in night. Only between 10 
in the morning and 2 in the afternoon & 
pale gray light filters through—a light so 
dim that the driver cannot see his leading 
dog. 

“And after this, brief twilight, blackness 
comes—and with it all the desolation of a 
dead world. 

“Such was the pitiless stage of this great 
drama of Alaska—this drama of man and 
dog—or dog and man—for in the fine de- 
mocracy of nature all are equal if their worth 
be equal. i 

“The savage wind cut them, the stinging, 
fiying ice numbed them, the cold cut clear 
to the bone. They were clad in ice—dogs 
and drivers—but they kept straight on to- 
ward Nome, for children were dying there for 
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want of the medicine they bore—and every 
minute meant a life. 

“They are a dauntless lot—these mushers 
and their dogs—who find their way where 
there is neither sign or star—and they are 
@ gallant lot as well. 

“For instance Seppala, four-time winner 
of the all-Alaska sweepstakes, first won the 
prize from Scotty Allan, till then the peer- 
less driver of the northland, and then Sep- 
pala named his leading dog ‘Scotty,’ in honor 
of his vanquished rival. 

“There are thoroughbreds up yonder in 
the long, bitter darkness. 

“Consider another gallant fellow— 

“When, half frozen, Gunmar Kasson, the 
driver of the final relay into Nome, was given 
coffee and half thawed out, his first words 
were words of praise for his leader Balto.“ 

Then the editor quoted this statement from 
Kasson: 

“I do not believe any dog other than my 
leader, Balto, could have brought the sled 
with the antitoxin through such a night of 
storm as we, my 13 dogs and myself, passed 
through last night. 

“I could not see the trail or any markings 
myself; and it was only through Balto’s lead- 
ership that we arrived when we did.” 

SHOULD NEVER BE NECESSARY AGAIN 


Senators, I tell this story because I want 
it in the Recorp, and because I want to re- 
mind the Senate and the bureau that has 
charge of the Health Service that we should 
see to it that never again in the future will 
& great ice-locked northern port be left 
in the fall with no antitoxin except that 
which is from 4 to 6 years old. 

The 300,000 units of antitoxin that were 
carried there are only sufficient for 20 or 30 
people. It has been decided to send 1,200,000 
more units of antitoxin and 200 Shick tests 
from Seattle. It is hoped to be able to send 
those by airplane, and probably in the fu- 
ture they will always be able to transport 
such necessary medical supplies by airplane. 

The classic victory of these dogs and men 
will probably be the last of its kind, and it 
is certainly a fitting finish to the long his- 
tory of brilliant achievement made by dog 
teams in the Far North. 


Mr. BARTLETT. This was, in fact, 
far from the last Alaska race and far 
from a finish to the records made by 
heroic men and dogs of the Northland. 

These records are still being made, by 
such heroic men as the postal carrier, 
Chester Noongwook. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release from the Post 
Office, dated June 13, 1963, describing the 
award to Mr. Noongwook may be made a 
part of the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Post Office Department will mark offi- 
cially the end of an era for the U.S. mails to- 
day (June 13, 1963) with a special citation 
for the last of the Alaskan dog sled carriers— 
replaced by an airplane—Postmaster General 
J. Edward Day reported Wednesday. 7 

The last of the star route“ contract car- 
riers—whose “mush on” cry for the U.S. mails 
followed the gold rush and played a major 
role in the development of the Nation's newer 
State—is Chester Noongwook of Savoonga. 
Noongwook is young for retirement—27—but 
his route on the remote St. Lawrence Island 
in the Bering Sea was a hand down from 
generations before. 

Actually, the flying machine began replac- 
ing man and dogs in this last American sanc- 
tuary of “dog mail” tradition 120 miles off the 
Alaskan mainland earlier this year. However, 
nostalgically, postal oldtimers urged the De- 
partment to mark the historic passing offi- 
cially of an era that will take its place in 
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postal along with the colonial post 
rider, the overland mail and the pony ex- 


on Noongwook’s performance over 
the weekly 100-mile round trip run indicated 
excellent success in protecting and deliver- 
ing up-to-300-pound mail loads in the face 
of hazards ranging from subzero weather 
and snowstorms to soft trails. An award to 
Noongwook was found to be justified. 

Assistant Postmaster General William J. 
Hartigan—in charge of transportation be- 
tween 35,000 post offices ranging from New 
York to Eskimo villages such as Savoonga— 
was to be in Alaska this week surveying new 
transportation routes and officiating at a 
ground breaking for a new airport facility 
at Fairbanks. 

To complete the picture, Wien Airlines, 
Noongwook’s rival“ and the new star route 
contractor on St. Lawrence Island, agreed 
to fly Noongwook to Fairbanks so he can give 
a first-hand account of his last dog mail 
runs to the Assistant Postmaster General and 
receive the award at Fairbanks in a fitting 
manner in ceremonies set for 2 p.m. today— 
Alaska time, or 8 p.m. e.d.t. 

Unfortunately, Spotty or Brownie or Mil- 
ko-luk or Donkey—in fact, none of Noon- 
gwook’s-other huskies will be present. But 
Alaskan postal officlals—quick to point out 
the State hasn't let its great traditions go to 


the dogs—have assembled a team just like. 


Noongwook’s own for the occasion. 

The citation Hartigan will give Noongwook 

commends him for “exceptional service in 

g the U.S. mails, under difficult con- 
ditions—in the finest traditions of the Amer- 
ican postal service." 

Noongwook's report to Hartigan ‘should 
provide some interesting facts on dogsled 
operations—facts almost lost in a system that 
handles neary 70 billion pieces of mail an- 
nually, including many millions sent on jet 
planes. However, some facts still exist in 
postal records on the now extinct mail by 
dog. 

Noongwook normally used 10 or 12 husky 
dogs over the contract route from November 

May. Although the dog team is 
scheduled to participate, symbolically, in the 
Thursday ceremony, Noongwook actually 
used a skinboat from June to October. The 
dog route followed the northern coastline 
of St. Lawrence Island, between Gambell and 
Savoonga. The skinboat route went di- 
rectly over open sea between the two points. 
Noongwook’s pay was about $40 a round 
trip. 
The decline of the great dogsled routes, 
which operated in profusion during the 
closing decades of the last century and well 
into the 20's and even beyond in some areas, 
is due largely to the growth in air trans- 
portation in Alaska. 8 

Some of the true stories of the postal dog- 
sled carriers are of near epic proportions. 
It was commonplace for the sledges“ (as 
they were called) to carry 700 pounds of mail, 
and sometimes two sledges were coupled to- 
gether with up to 25 dogs used. 

A typical dogsled route was over the 
bleak and hazardous trail between Kotzebue 
and Barrow, 650 miles where temperatures 60 
below zero were to be expected. 

North of the Artic Circle the U.S. mails 
often were carried all year over ice by dog- 
sled. 

On one “sledge” route the carrier had to 
use 1,400 moccasins a year for his dogs’ feet. 
The routes were so rough it was standard 
procedure to rebuild the sledge each year. 

The Post Office Department reported in 
the 1920’s that about 75 percent of the of- 
fices in the Alaska interior not served by rail- 
road had to be served by man and his dogs. 

Postal officlals—long use to pointing to 
the dogsled in their speeches as a symbol 
of postal versatility—doggedly conceded there 
can never be a full-scale return for even one 
dog route, 
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However, significantly, even in this age of 
space vehicles, the versatility of man himself 
is not being put aside. The Department and 
the contractor are both keeping Noongwook 
and his dogs on in a “standby” basis so the 
U.S. mails will go through as always if, for 
any reason, the planes should fail, 


Mr. BARTLETT. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that two stories from the 
Nome Nugget, dated February 7 and 14, 
1925, be made a part of the Recorp at 
this point. These stories describe the 
great dash to Nome. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

When young Ivanoff of Shatolik met Sep- 
pala, the former had hardly begun his relay, 
in fact he had run but a quarter of a mile 
and had been bothered by a number of dog 
fights. At the meeting it was a difficult 
thing to transfer the package as the dogs 
were getting a strong scent of reindeer and 
trying to fight, but it was accomplished and 
Seppala turned about and made the 42-mile 
return trip which he had already covered 
that day, only facing a wind which was blow- 
ing stronger all the time. The day’s run 
of 82 miles was made at an average speed 
of 88 miles per hour which is exceptional 
for dogs on such a distance. That night he 
stayed at Isaac's Point and started out in the 
morning for Elim, the blizzard still at full 
strength, hitting the worst of it at Creek 
River where it was necessary to rub the dogs 
on account of the cold. 

It was at Elim where Chas. Olson received 
the parcel from Sappala and started out on 
his relay which terminated at Bluff. On this 
run Mr. Olson was forced to stop and blan- 
ket his dogs, and froze his fingers, hands and 
cheeks considerably in accomplishing it. 
His dogs arrived at Bluff at 8 that evening 
frozen and stiff in spite of this precau- 
tion, It was on this relay that the blizzard 
had reached almost its height and on ac- 
count of this, Gunnar Kaasen, who was the 
next in line, waited 2 hours to see if it would 
not modify somewhat. 

The wind prevailed, however, and at 10 
o'clock Kaasen started out deciding that long- 
er delay might be disastrous. This was the 
decision that has won Kaasen worldwide 
publicity, made the name of Balto, his lead 
dog, common on the tongues of people 
throughout the Nation, and also brought 
flattering offers for the driver and dog to ap- 
pear before the grinding cameraman in all 
parts of the film world. 

Mr. Kaasen said that it was the toughest 
trip he ever made and was unable to see the 
trail for miles, Balto keeping on the track 
and going for all the strength in that shab- 
by-coated body of his. The part of the trail 
0 Bonanza River was the scene of the 
worst of the blizzard and the wind had swept 
the snow from the slough ice and piled it 
on the trail in other spots, making difficult 
travel. 

When he arrived at Safety, where he was 
to pass the parcel over to Ed Rohn, the road- 
house was dark, and figuring that it would 
take time for Rohn to bestir himself and 
prepare his outfit, and also that it would risk 
more dogs on account of the cold, he mushed 
on through and arrived in Nome at 5:30 in 
the morning, completing a trip of 53 miles 
in 7½ hours, under the most hellish condi- 
tions ever experienced on the trail. 

Passing Solomon in the blizzard Kaasen 
could not make out the settlement and on 
account of this fact had not been advised 
that the Board wished to have the run held 
up until the wind subsided. It was on ac- 
count of this order that Ed Rohn had re- 
tired, believing that his run would be made 
late the next day. 

The driver awakened Dr. Welch from his 
sleep and delivered the serum which was 
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frozen solid. The doctor placed the parcel 
where it would have an opportunity to thaw 
out gradually and by noon a portion of it 
was ready to use and in a short time it was 
being administered to the afflicted. 

The trip in whole was the most remark- 
able in the history of Alaska and has caused 
more excitement than any race that has ever 
been run. 

The deplorable incident of the whole run 
was the fact that on his homeward run, 
Togo, the famous sweepstakes leader, broke 
away on the scent of reindeer and has not 
been seen since, as did another veteran of 
his string. Mr. Seppala said that he wouldn't 
have taken $500 for Togo and is making 
efforts to recover him, though he fears he 
has been shot, or has sprung a trap. 


[From the Nome Nugget, Feb. 14, 1925] 


THE Doc MusHers To GET MEDALS FOR 
RELAY RACE 


After considerable effort on the part of 
the Nugget and with the cooperation of 
the U.S. Signal Corps men and Chas. Trae- 
ger of Unalakleet, we have obtained finally 
the names of all the drivers who participated 
in the Nenana-to-Nome antitoxin race. 
These are the men to whom Nome owes a 
world of gratitude and who excited the 
world with their daring and courage. 

From previous telegraphic communica- 
tions we have the following drivers as taking 
the serum from Nenana to Hot Springs which 
leaves an unaccounted gap between Hot 
Springs and Fish Lake which was probably 
covered by the latter driver. Information 
to the contrary has not been received. Wil- 
liam Shannon started from Nenana running 
through to Tolovana, in 12 hours in bitter 
cold, being relieved by “Tolovana Jim” Kal- 
land who is known to have mushed as far 
as Hot Springs and probably went on to 
Fish Lake. 

From here on we have more definite in- 
formation as follows: 

Johnny Folger left Fish Lake, drove 26 
miles to Tanana, time 2 hours 40 minutes, 
average about 9 miles per hour. 

Niekoli left Tanana for Kollands, 34 miles, 
time 6 hours, average about 544 miles per 
hour. 

Dave Corning left Kollands for Nine Mile, 
24 miles, time 3 hours, average 8 miles per 
hour. 

Sam Joseph left Nine Mile for Kokrines, 
30 miles, time 6 hours, average 5 miles per 
hour, 

Harry Pitka left Kokrines for Ruby, 30 
miles, time 344 hours, average about 9 miles 
per hour. 

Bill McCarthy left Ruby for Whiskey 
Creek, 28 miles, time 344 hours, average 8 
miles per hour. 

Edgar Nollner left Whiskey Creek for 
Bishop Mountain, 36 miles, time 6 hours, 
average 6 miles per hour. 

Charles Evans left Bishop Mountain for 
Nulato, 30 miles, time 5 hours, average 6 
miles per hour. 

Tommy Patsy left Nulato for Kaltag, 36 
miles, time 344 hours, average 10 miles per 
hour. 

Jackscrew left Kaltag at 2 p.m., arrived at 
Old Woman at 9:15, 40 miles in 7 hours, 15 
minutes, average little less than 6 miles an 
hour. 

Victor Annannia left Old Woman 9:30 
p.m., and arrived at Unalakleet at 3:30 a.m., 
distance 34 miles, in 6 hours, average a little 
less than 6 miles an hour. 

Mires Connigan left Unalakleet at 4 a.m. 
arriving at Shaktolik at 1:35 pm., dis- 
tance 38 miles, time 9 hours 15 minutes, 
average over 4 miles per hour. 

Henry Ivanoff left Shaktolik at 2 pm., 
meeting Leonard Seppala a quarter of a mile 
outside of town. 

Leonard Seppala left Shaktolik at 2 
p.m. (after a drive of 42 miles) and returned 
another 42 miles without resting making 84 
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miles in one day, the last 42 mile lap being 
made in 5 hours 45 minutes, average over 
7 miles per hour, in a blizzard, time a little 
under 7 hours, average 744 miles per hour. 

Charles Olson left Golovin for Bluff, dis- 
tance 25 miles, time 5 hours, average 5 miles 
per hour, in a blizzard in which his dogs 
suffered and in which he also froze his hands. 

Gunnar Kaasen left Bluff at 10 p.m., in 
the height of the storm for Nome, distance 
53 miles, time 7%½ũ hours, average 7 miles 
per hour. 

Ed Rohn was at Safety expecting to make 
the final dash but Mr. Kaasen, on account 
of the early hour of the morning continued 
on to Nome with the serum. 


SECOND RELAY WELL ON WAY 


The second relay, which so far is ahead of 
the first relay schedule, is well underway, 
Passing Unalakleet yesterday. From this 
end, Ed Rohn left last Wednesday for down 
the cost and if no more cases are found to 
make the situation more serious, he will 
bring the shipment of serum clear through 
from his point of meeting. Otherwise more 
teams will be sent and relays arranged again. 
Over 100,000 units of the first shipment are 
still left and no need for the relay on this 
end is anticipated. 


Distances between Nome and Nenana 


Station 


88 by Charles D. Jones of the Alaska Road 
Commission. 


[From the Nome Nugget, Feb. 7, 1925] 
Nome MusHers FIGURE IN Race AGAINST 
TIME 


With the arrival of Gunnar Kaasen on 
Monday morning with the package contain- 
ing 300,060 units of diphtheria antitoxin, a 
Breat strain was lift from the minds of many 
ot the population of Nome. 

The unprecedented dog relay from Nenana 
Was a thriller from the time the first musher 
left Nenana until the serum arrived at its 
Gestination. At this time we have not avail- 
able the movements and schedules of the 
drivers until the last few relays, although 
We have had some reports of a few incidents 
Wherein drivers are said to have suffered 
frostbite and other tortures of the trail in 
their great effort for speed. We have, how- 
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KIN 
ever, firsthand information on this end of 


the trail and we-will begin with Leonard 
Seppala, the first musher, who made such 
connections that it was necessary for him to 
make the long mush of 82 miles in 1 day. 
Mr. Seppala, starting from Nome, had or- 
ders to start slowly to condition his dogs for 
a great effort of speed on the return trip, 
the first plans being that one team would 
start from the railroad and another from 
Nome and meet in the vicinity of Ruby. 
This plan was sidetracked, however, after 
Mr. Seppala left here and 24-hour, day-and- 
night relays were decided upon, too late for 
communication to be sent to the Nome 
driver. It was on account of this that the 
serum met him at Shatolik after he had 
made a day and a half’s run in 1 day. 


Civilian Rule All Important 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN ~ 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial page of the Portland 
Journal recently carried a lucidly 
written article in respect to the recent 
comments of Admiral Anderson who, 
since his departure as Chief of Naval 
Operations, has been indirectly critical 
of the civilian leadership in the Defense 
Department. 

Under unanimous consent, I place the 
Journal editorial in the RECORD as an 
effective anecdote to this type of 
criticism: 

CivILIAN RULE ALL IMPORTANT 


Retired Adm. George W. Anderson, who 
was dropped as Chief of Naval Operations 
after one 2-year term, has made a slashing 
attack on Defense Secretary Robert S. Me- 
Namara’s policies, reflecting the resentment 
of some of the Nation’s professional military 
men. 

Although there may be other reasons for 
the attack on policies, the gist of the criti- 
cism is contained in two statements: 

“I am disturbed because now, in the De- 
partment of Defense, the operations an- 
alyst—properly concerned with ‘cost effec- 
tiveness’—seems to be working in the wrong 
echelon—above the professional military 
level rather than in an advisory capacity.” 

“Another alarming peril is a modern fallacy 
that theories, computers, or economics, or 
number of weapons, win wars. Good leader- 
ship unfailingly recognizes that man is the 
key to success or failure.” 

Such criticism is healthy and some may be 
justified, but there is the tendency among 
generals and admirals to acquire an “in- 
fallibility complex” on all subjects, and, un- 
derstandably enough, to view all matters in 
terms of military operations. 

History records many bitter disputes be- 
tween top military men and their civilian 
chiefs—Lincoln and McClellan and more re- 
cently Truman and MacArthur. It is of the 
utmost importance in our system that the 
final decision on all matters rest with the 
civilian authorities. 

Certainly the recommendations and advice 
of the professional military men should be 
fully respected—even though they often dif- 
fer —but basic decisions affecting the health, 
welfare, and safety of the Nation must be 
made by civilian authorities, or our system 
of government will suffer serious erosion. 
Examples of governments where the military 
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has the final say are all too numerous. In 
most cases, they have caused an unhappy 
situation and long-range instability. 

Used to giving commands and not having 
them questioned, generals and admirals un- 
doubtedly find it difficult to be checked and 
vetoed by “unprofessional” civilians. 

Anderson asserted that the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff must never become merely a rubber- 
stamp to the Secretary of Defense.” Cer- 
tainly the Chiefs of Staff should not be a 
rubber stamp. They were appointed on the 
basis of ability, experience, and training to 
recommend and advise on defense. If they 
don't do that they should be replaced. 

It is much more important, in fact all- 
important, that the Secretary of Defense, 
the personal representative of the President 
who is Commander in Chief of all military 
forces, not be a rubber stamp to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co: shall submit therewith 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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See America Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
times during the past 2 weeks I have 
Called the attention of my colleagues to 
the growing support for my resolution, 
House Joint Resolution 658, to declare 
1964 as See America Year. As I have 
Pointed out repeatedly, no concerted ef- 
fort to improve our serious balance-of- 
Payments position can be made without 
attention to the significant imbalance in 
tourist spending. Last year, American 
tourism expenditures abroad exceeded 
foreign travel in this country in the 
amount of $1.4 billion; the total pub- 

ed payments deficit was $2.2 billion. 
e any effort to restrict by legal 
Means the right of Americans to travel 
Overseas should be questioned, my bill 
simply authorizes Presidential proclama- 
tion declaring a See America Year, and 
leaves the decision as to where to travel 
to the individual American citizen, 

The key to the success of this program 
is the support it received from both pub- 

and private sectors of the tourist in- 
dustry, and from the business commu- 
nity. Perhaps a greater long-term value 
Of a See America program will be the 
increased appreciation of Americans for 
the great resources and heritage of our 
Country. For this reason, State recrea- 
tion and travel departments have a great 
in in my bill. I have already 
Placed letters of support from State 
agencies in Wisconsin, North Carolina, 
and Nevada. Today I wish to include at 


this point letters received from Pennsyl- 


Vania, Kansas, Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Hawaii, Alabama, West Virginia, Utah, 
and the Virgin Islands: 

COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Harrisburg, September 12, 1963. 

Hon. AL ULLMAN, 

Congress of the United States, 

Ouse of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: Thank you 
for your letter of September 3 addressed to 
Mr. Arthur E. Flynn, which has been re- 
ferred to me. 

We are certainly in favor of House Joint 

lution 658 which asks the President to 
1964 as See America Year. This 
especially timely in a World's Fair 

Year, It seems to me it could be more appro- 

Priately called, See the U.S.A. 

88 department will certainly join other 

to rested groups in expressing our support 

Our Representatives, and to the commit- 
- Copies of your letter will be sent to 
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Governor Scranton and Secretary of Com- 
merce Tabor. 

Thank you for the enclosed copies of the 
resolution, your speech and the press release. 

Do not hesitate to call on this department 
for any services we can give you in the field 
of travel, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. SHOEMAKER, 
Director, Travel Development Bureau. 
KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOP- 
MENT COMMISSION, 
Topeka, Kans., September 11, 1963. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of September 3 to John Sticher. 

Thank you for sending us this information 
and be assured of our support for the See 
America Year program. We will try to find 
places to publicize this material in our own 
and other publications. 

Mr. Sticher has left the Kansas Depart- 
ment of Economic Development for a posi- 
tion with the Department of the Interior in 
Washington. I believe his department is 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and he is 
involved in tourist promotion, so you may 
wish to get in touch with him there. 

Sincerely yours, 
BARNEY SLawson, 
Director, Tourist-Travel Division. 
STATE or INDIANA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS, 
Indianapolis, September 12, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ULLMAN: Joint resolution (H.J. 
Res. 658) you haye introduced is heartily 
endorsed by the Indiana Tourist Council. 

Copies of a letter addressed to each Indi- 
ana Senator and Congressman are enclosed 
for you and for the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


M. B. HALE, 
Administrative Director, 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Boston, September 12, 1693. 
Congressman AL ULLMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: This is a tardy ac- 
knowledgment of your letter of August 29 
regarding your most excellent resolution 
(H.J. Res. 658) proclaiming 1964 as See 
America Year. Reason for the delay is that 
I was on vacation and did not receive the 
letter until my return. 

We are most enthusiastically for your 
resolution and Commissioner John T. Burke 
is so notifying each member of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation in Congress. 

As one concerned with the vacation/travel 
phase of our economy I am personally very 
grateful to ycu for filing this resolution. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE A, WELLS, 
Deputy Commissioner, USTS Liaison 
Oficer for Massachusetts. 


HAWAN VISITORS BUREAU, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, September 12, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congressman, Second District, Oregon, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, ULLMAN: Thank you for your iet- 
ter of August 29 and the enclosure of your 
Joint Resolution 658 asking the President to 
proclaim 1964 as See America Year. 

Naturally, the Hawaii Visitors Bureau, as 
a promotional organization encouraging trav- 
el to Hawaii, is interested in getting as many 
Americans as possible to come to our 50th 
State. Although we are 2,400 miles offshore, 
we are an integral part of the United States 
and a fayorite domestic vacation destination 
with Americans according to the Gallup poll. 

We in Hawall hope that your resolution 
will respit in many more Americans travel- 
ing to the 50th State of Hawali during 1964. 

Cordially, 
CHARLES G. BEADEN. 
STATE OF ALABAMA, 

BUREAU OF PUBLICITY AND INFORMATION, 

Montgomery, September 12, 1963. 
Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ULLMAN: I appreciate the mate- 
rial which you sent this office concerning 
the project of See America Year. 

There is additional information that I 
would like to receive from you. That is, a 
sample proclamation which would be appro- 
priate for the Governor of Alabama, the Hon- 
orable George C. Wallace, to issue in connec- 
tion with this program. I am sure the Goy- 
ernor will be happy to assist in this matter. 

Let me know if we can be of additional 
help to you in this program. We certainly 
feel that it is very worthwhile, 

Sincerely, 
ED Ewine, 
Director, Publicity and Information. 


STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Charleston, September 11, 1963. 

Hon. Au ULLMAN, 
Second District, Oregon, 

Washington, D.C. ö 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: Thank yo 
for your letter of August 29 outlining your 

See America Year program. 

We have studied your resolution, your 
speech introducing the bill and a press re- 
lease distributed in your district and find 
that we can endorse and support your idea 
of encouraging Americans to see America in 
1964. 

While we agree with you that this might 
be good for the national economy in bring- 
ing our balance of payments closer in line, 
we feel the greatest asset to such a program 
is to stimulate Americans in learning more 
about their Nation. We certainly find it is 
profitable to our State's tourist business by 
helping our citizens to learn more about 
their own State in order that they may be 
better prepared for visiting citizens from 
other States and nations. 

Again, we would like to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your proposed See America Year 
program for 1964, and do hereby wish to 
acknowledge that to our way of thinking, 
this is a highly commendable program which 
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should and undoubtedly will receive support 
and endorsement of nearly all agencies con- 
cerned directly or indirectly with the travel 


Houerr C. SMITH, 
Commissioner. 
UTAH TOURIST AND PUBLICITY COUNCIL, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, September 9, 1963. 
AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran ConcressmMan ULLMAN: You are to 
be congratulated on the introduction of a 
resolution to make 1964 a See America Year. 
Our department will certainly cooperate in 
every way to make this event successful. 
We believe the timing is excellent because of 
a renewed vitality in the travel industry in 
the past 2 years, coupled with the opening 
of the New York World’s Fair in 1964. 

My personal opinion is that the argument 
on the balance-of-payments problem should 
be confined to Congress, and not be pub- 
lictzed as the main reason for the intro- 
duction of bill, This would have a 
negative connotation to it here in the United 
States, and especially abroad. There are 
plenty of reasons for proclaiming See Amer- 
ica Year without introducing this element. 

The reason, of course, is sound but I be- 
lieve it should be internally discussed, rather 
than proclaimed to the world. Thanks for 
your letter. 

Sincerely, 
D. James CANNON, 
Director. 
Tue VIRGIN ISLANDS OF THE UNITED 
STATES, DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE, 
St. Thomas, V.I., September 11, 1963. 
Hon, At ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, Committee on 
Ways and Means, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: We are 
pleased to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of August 29, 1963, together with your state- 
ment before the House of Representatives on 
August 21, 1963, and copy of House Joint 
Resolution 658 which you introduced and 
which asked the President to proclaim 1964 
See America Year. 

I have discussed the contents of your letter 
and the joint resolution with the Honorable 
Ralph M. Paiewonsky, Governor of the Virgin 
Islands, and he has instructed me to advise 
you that the government of the Virgin 
Islands offers its complete support to your 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 658). 

As you are aware, we do not have our own 
representative in the Congress of the United 
States, but shall be pleased to acknowledge 
support to the House Judiciary Committee, 
copy enclosed. 


Henry L. KOMELMAN, 
Commissioner, 


Power Lightens Load in Yaak Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, elec- 
tric power is finally coming to the Yaak 
River Valley, in the northwest corner of 
Montana. This beautiful, isolated val- 
ley is one of the last settled areas in 
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this great country of ours without cen- 
tral-station electric power. 

An article appearing in the Septem- 
ber 8, 1963, issue of the Spokesman- 
Review points out more adequately than 
I could describe the benefits of electric 
power and what it means to these peo- 
ple. The article also brings to mind the 
great work that REA’s and cooperatives 
have done in bringing electric power 
to isolated areas all across the Nation— 
areas which previously were neglected 
by private power concerns, 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article, entitled “Power 
Lightens Load in Yaak Valley,” be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article’ 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Power LIGHTENS LOAD In YAAK VALLEY 


Electric power is coming to the Yaak River 
Valley in the northwest corner of Montana. 

When construction crews this summer be- 
gan to build the first 21 miles of line, they 
went to work with chainsaws and axes to 
clear the right-of-way, Down came the white 
birch, the needle-like tamarack, the fir, the 
leafy cottonwood and the cedar. 

Rising in their stead is something which 
to the valley resident is more beautiful than 
any tree. It is a brown, blunt-tipped pole 
with a crossarm—the standard utility pole. 

Hard to believe? Perhaps, but not if one 
has lived without electricity. 

The beautiful Yaak Valley close to the 
Canadian boundary is one of the last settled 
areas in the Nation without central station 
electric power. The valley's 150 inhabitants 
are hungry for power. Electricity will change 
thelr way of life. 

In expectancy they are shopping for base- 


‘board heating units, electric toasters, deep 


fryers, freezers, refrigerators, ranges, dish- 
washers—you name it, and someone on the 
Yaak is buying it. 

The Yaak flows from north to south to 
join the Kootenai River near Troy, Mont. It 
drains a forested, mountainous area. Resi- 
dents in the valley live on a 45-mile stretch 
of the river. Not all will get power this year. 
Most, however, will have it by 1965. They 
have sought power for years, but one thing 
or another has blocked its coming. 

This year the residents appealed for aid to 
Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN and US. Sena- 
tors MIKE MANSFIELD and LEE METCALF, As 
a result, the residents, the electric coopera- 
tive Northern Lights, Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Forest Service, and 
General Telephone Co. who owned the right- 
of-way, agreed on a plan to bring power to 
the valley. 

To the people of the Yaak the popping 
and sputtering of the chainsaws was sweeter 
music than the symphony which the river 
sings as it rushes, cool and green, past 
meadow and rocky run. 

What will electricity mean to these people? 

“You might say that until now we have 
lived in ather's time. Now wecan join 
the rest of the country in the 20th century.” 

These are the words of David J. Winn, a 
rancher. Winn was Adm. Bull Halsey’s per- 
sonal pilot during World War II. Today he 
has six children for whom he sets high 
standards. They get mostly A’s in school. 
They earn them by the light of a kerosene 
lamp. 

“We love it in this valley on this ranch,“ 
Mrs. Win® said. “But it has meant living 
without so many conveniences. It’s hard to 
believe we're getting lights. We are very ex- 
cited.” 

Mrs. Winn has a list of things to buy—a 
vacuum cleaner, an electric iron, a freezer, a 
hot water tank, an electric range, a mixer. 
Winn plans to double the production of his 
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system. 


There are five families and a year-around 
staff of 17 men at Sylvanite Ranger Station. 
In winter, darkness begins to fall over the 
station at 4 p.m. The diesel generator oper- 
ates only 5 hours a day, from 5 to 10 p.m., 
because of high fuel costs. 

“You miss the lights when the daylight be- 
gins to fade,” District Ranger William Mag- 
nuson said. 

The ratio of flashlights to population at 
the station is at least 3 to 1. 

Magnuson confided that were it not for 
the Government's strict rules about prop- 
erty he would like to celebrate the coming 
of power by setting off a dynamite charge 
under the diesel. He feels like a backwoods 
carpenter who is trading his handtools for 
power machinery. 

Power will put lights in the office, electrio 
tools in the shop, overhead lights in the yard, 
and dryers in the homes, 

The electricity will do more in the valley, 
however, than just improve living condi- 
tions. It will mean Jobs. 

“With power we can run my sawmill all 
year round,“ Bruce Leighty said. He em- 
ploys 25 men. Another 25 work in the woods 
to supply the mill with logs. 

“There were many times in winter when 
we couldn't operate,” Leighty said. “The 
temperature here frequently drops to 20° 
below zero, Sometimes it gets down to 40 
below.” 

Leighty's power bill for four diesel generat- 
ing units averaged between $8,000 and $9,000 
a month, He hopes to cut this almost in 
half. Because of the prospect of power, he 
already has added a planer to the mill, 

Clyde W. Thornton owns the valley’s gold 
mine. Two years ago he shut down the 
mine and laid off 35 men because of produc- 
tion costs and market conditions. His gen- 
erating costs averaged $2,200 or more & 
month. He is a new look at costs 
with the idea of operating again, perhaps 
on a reduced scale. 

Meanwhile, Thornton is installing a few 
items in his home—baseboard heat, a hot 
water tank, an electric stove, a television set, 
and a freezer. 

Inside the neat, well-kept little white 
house of Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Grush, valley 
residents for 53 years, a 30-inch electric range 
soon will stand beside the wood range. Grush 
is keeping the wood stove. He likes to sit 
on the oven door. 

“It helps the arthritis in my back,” Grush 
said. “The new ranges don't seem to have 

strong oven doors, and besides I like the 
heat from the old wood stove.” 

He has a small generating unit, which de- 
livers 32 volts, and appliances to match. The 
appliances once were very dear, Now all will 
go. Mrs. Grush is busy with her catalogs. 

Grush has rented a cabin with a kerosene 
lamp to a forestry student from Dlinois and 
his bride, Mr. and Mrs. James Sandusky- 
Sandusky is a summer employee at the 
ranger station. Mrs. Sandusky is a school 
teacher. Their cabin is completely non- 
electric, 

“Tve learned one thing this summer,” Mrs. 
Sandusky said. “Electricity means every- 
thing. Without it life is hard.” 


John Glenn and the American Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. HECHLER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the high honor to listen 
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to an address by Lt. Col. John H. Gienn, 
Jr., delivered at the National Conference 
on Citizenship here in Washington, D.C. 

Colonel Glenn personifies the princi- 
Ples of good citizenship in the ideals 
Which he holds and in the life which he 
leads. His eloquent address articulates 
What goes to make up the American 
dream, 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous. con- 
Sent, I include the text of Colonel Glenn's 
address in the Appendix of the RECORD 
£0 that Americans and lovers of free- 
dom everywhere may read these 
ci penetrating, and inspiring 
words: 


FREEDOM FroM—Freevom To 
INTRODUCTION 


The challenge of speaking to such a con- 
ference as this, on the subject of our citizen- 
Ship, is indeed of great proportion. Many 
of you who have been thinking, writing, and 
doing, in this field should probably be with 
me on this platform now so we could have 
a mutual sharing of ideas. 

The subject is one in which I have a great 
interest and strong convictions, difficult as 
they are to put into words. These areas of 
Conviction and béliefs are always the most 
difficult to describe, even though they are 
among the most deeply felt emotions we 
Possess. 

But it is wise that we pause for an assess- 
Ment once in awhile, to see how things are 
going, and take stock of our situation, for 
We discuss these matters all too infrequently. 

Let us recap for a few moments. 


NEW AGE 


The progress of man has often been marked 
in major eras, Thus, the archeologist 
Speaks of the stone age, of the bronze age, 
and of the iron age, all of which have been 
Great areas, marking the advance of man to 
a higher civilization. These mileposts of the 
archeol are separated by thousands of 
Years. It is interesting that the last 20 years 
of our history have been marked by two out- 
Standing technological developments which 
have generally been recognized as meriting 
the title of “ages”; the atomic age and the 
Space age. 

Here are two technological achievements, 
€ach worthy of a millennium, and yet lucky 
to receive a decade in our present day. Thus, 
time scales in which we meet the mileposts 
in the development of our civilization have 

compressed until today we can literally 

of a technological explosion. Our 

knowledge is expanding so rapidly that no 

One can encompass its borders or fully com- 
Prehend its extent. 

This new era in which we find ourselves 
has been titled, “The Space Age,” and we 
Cannot even begin to delineate the benefits 
and advantages that may accrue therefrom, 
for our work of today is but preparations for 
exploration, 

Efforts made by the United States in space 
have been open, above board, and conducted 
in a fashion to add to our showcase of free- 

. This was brought forcibly home to me 
this past spring during a trip to Japan in 
Which the Japanese people I met commented 
freely on their appreciation of the openness 
Of our program for world benefit. Perhaps 
it was more pointedly stated by a farmer in 
Panama, who rather shyly approached our 


dinner table in an open air, country res- - 


taurant, and hesitatingly just wanted to let 
Us know that he felt the American way was 

best way to live because we do not do 
ev in secret. He said he did not 
have much education and could not put in 
Words what was in his heart, but he hoped 
We understood, and he apologized for bother- 
ing us. Bothering us, indeed. I understood 
au right—enough that I had much more 
difculty replying to him, 
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This openness of our programs has added 
to the showcase of freedom we present to 
the world. 

The major purposes have been obvious 
around the world as a serious first step to- 
ward the exploration of space, and would be 
worthwhile even if there was no such place as 
Russia. The secret intent of the Russian 
program, of course, we do not know. 

It is regrettable, however, that through 
astute propaganda, the Russians have been 
able to equate, in the minds of many people, 
the size of a particular space booster with 
the merits of our two systems of govern- 
ment and our whole way of life. It has been 
most incongruous to see opinions of people 
all over the world so affected by a single item 
of hardware. We propose, however, to elli- 
minate even that advantage as soon as we 
possibly can. 

No one can foretell with certainty the tre- 
mendous import this broad technological 
revolution may have. But its implication Is 
really much more broad and deep than a 
single reference to space, for space accom- 
plishments are but one fruit of a greater ad- 
vancement. There have been matching 
broad advances in many technical fields that 
have affected, and will continue to affect 
every facet of life from our homes, to auto- 
mobiles, to medicine, to buildings, to roads, 
and to education. History has shown that 
such surges of advancement are times of 
greater opportunity to mold the future. 

But how haye we arrived at such a situ- 
ation? Why have not older and more ex- 
perienced societies been able to make com- 
parable strides? What has been the secret 
ingredient that set apart our efforts? 

To a great extent, it has been the freedom 
afforded the individual; freedom which has 
permitted each citizen to utilize his imagi- 
nation, intelligence, energy, faith, and 
ability to an unusual degree. The total of 
these efforts has created a progress never 
before equaled by any group, tribe, or ism. 

From where did this freedom stem? 


ROOTS OF FREEDOM 


Since time immemorial, men have had 
freedom as a goal and it has indeed been a 
long time in arriving. For most of history 
has shown the greatest numbers of people 
as slaves, or at least not free to pursue their 
futures by their own devices. Dostoievski 
felt that most men preferred tragic free- 
dom to compulsory happiness. This was 
probably another way of saying that men 
preferred nearly any government of laws, as 
opposed to letting their future be deter- 
mined by the whims of men; that within the 
bounds of organized society men were 
pared to let their futures be decided by their 
own efforts. 

The idea that every citizen should be free 
probably began among the ancient Greeks, 
for the citizens of Athens, during certain 
periods, enjoyed more freedom than most 
people can hope for today. They were free 
to give much of their own talents, they were 
free to share in all decisions of the govern- 
ment, but they could do this chiefly because 
they were free in large part from the need to 
perform heavy manual labor. 

In Rome slavery also existed, but law and 
customs made important contributions to 
personal freedom and Roman principles of 
order, justice, and private right have become 
part of the laws of our civilization. 

Christianity and Judaism gave importance 
to the individual and his freedom, for these 
doctrines hold that each person has an 
immortal soul and a distinctly separate iden- 
tity. 

They emphasized the existence and salva- 
tion of this individual soul, and the infinite 
worth of every human being. Ever since 
that time, the history of Western man has 
been an ever-varying triangle of God, the 
individual, and the community. 

In the Middle Ages, certain rights were 
called liberties, and these liberties gave some 
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freedom from having things done “to” a per- 
son against his will. The liberties were ex- 
panded in England with the approval of the 
Magna Carta and other acts, papers and 
writings. Government decrees extended the 
rights of the individual in Europe during 
this period. 

With the establishment of the American 
Colonies, the liberties and rights that were 
known in England and Europe were trans- 
ferred to the New World. Following the 
American Revolution, the founders of the 
United States knew what they meant when 
they used the word “freedom,” for they felt 
that true fredom was obedience to moral 
laws. Lawful freedom, they said, was the 
right of decent men, governed by conscience, 
to make their own principal choices in life. 
This certainly was a long step in giving in- 
dividuals control over their future—a cen- 
turies-old dream. 

In a sense, the attempts to establish froe- 
dom had a pattern similar to some of our 
efforts toward space filght—many holds and 
“scrubbed” missions, but from each attempt, 
we learn, improve, and try again. 

We try to make safeguards in the event of 
failure so that all is not lost, but somewhere 
there must be a time of letting go of the old 
if we are to grasp the new. 

Safeguards can be necessary exasperations 
when we try to get on with the new as we 
have discovered in our space attempts. 

Many of you will recall with me some of 
those disappointing mornings when every- 
thing seemed ready for launch, at Cape 
Canaveral, closely followed by a canceled 
flight. On one such occasion, the decision to 
cancel was made on the grounds that the 
wave heights in the recovery area were just 
at the maximum and cloud cover at the Cape 
was barely acceptable. I did not want to 
“scrub the flight” that day, but was over- 
ruled. That evening I went to town and 
made some purchases to be used during 
preparation for the next attempt. The fol- 
lowing day I presented to Operations Director 
Walt Williams a pair of rose-colored-sun 
glasses for viewing weather conditions, and 
a tape measure with each foot relabeled to 
include 3 normal feet, for measuring wave 
heights in the recovery area. Lest I be mis- 
understood, Walt’s judgment was good as 
attested to by the fact that I am here and 
from this vantage point in time he was ab- 
solutely right in what he did. 

In pursuit of liberty and freedom, men 
have never needed rose-colored glasses to 
make it look better, nor an elongated tape to 
measure its value. 

Today, we say that we have freedom, but 
freedom can still mean many things to many 
people. 

Complete freedom can be nothing but 
anarchy, A friend of John Adams once re- 
marked that, “Man is born with a desire for 
freedom.” “Yes,” said Adams, “but so is a 
wolf.” He was, of course, indicating the fact 
that complete freedom with no responsibility 
is hardly our objective. Democracy, how- 
ever, as we know it today, might be defined 
as freedom with a high degree of individual 
responsibility. 

TYPES OF FREEDOM 


It would seem to me that there are two 
basic kinds of responsible freedom in our 
democracy. One might be described as a 
legacy of “freedom from.” “Freedom from” 
would imply a freedom guaranteed the in- 
dividual, from undue outside interference; 
freedom from suppression of speech, or sup- 
pression of worship, and also freedom from 
want, and fear, to round out the four free- 
doms elaborated on by President Franklin 
Roosevelt at one time. These are passive 
and require little current effort on our part. 

The other type of freedom might be a 
“choice” freedom and can be titled free- 
dom to do.” This in turn implies not a 
freedom from outside interference but a 
freedom of action which permits full use 
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of all the innate talents we choose to em- 
ploy. This is the basis of great progress, 
for our only bounds are those of our own 
imagination, ingenuity, or effort. 

There are myriad freedoms that come un- 
der the freedom “to do,” such as the freedom 
to vote, to work In callings and localities of 
our choice, to bargain with employers and 
employees, to go into business, to buy as 
we see fit, to contract individually about our 
affairs, to own private property, to move 
about freely at home and abroad. All of 
these are freedoms that might be listed, 
then, under one all-encompassing title of 
freedom of choice. 

To exercise this freedom of choice is not 
always as easy as it might seem, for there 
is the risk of being a nonconformist, of be- 
ing different and this requires a little moti- 
vation, 

Just about a year ago I was in California 
at the tracking station for several weeks in 
support of Wally Schirra’s mission. I try to 
get a daily workout by running, so one morn- 
ing I was out early, running along the road 
when an old dilapidated pickup truck drove 
past. He continued down the road a dis- 
tance, turned around, came back, drove 
alongside as I ran, and yelled, “Hey, buddy, 
who you fightin’?” 

Obviously, people do not always make the 
proper analysis of your intentions if you 
exercise this freedom of choice by engaging 
in a nonstandard activity, but in a more 
serious nature than my example the history 
of this country is a testimony to those who 
have seized some hard-won “choices” and 
made the most of them. 

Indeed, our space program of today is an 
excellent example of exercise of this freedom 
of choice. We had the means, but the will 
to start such a major program of exploration 
was ours to choose. The “space” choice that 
was made fits well into the American tradi- 
tion of research, development, and explora- 
tion, for it is such seizing of past initiatives 
that has given us our present .accomplish- 
ments and standards. 

Our experiment in democracy and self- 
government is only 187 years old—a mere 
blink in the eyes of history, but the eyes of 
history have seen America begin with the 
idea of giving to every man an equal chance, 
and relying on the thesis that the majority, 
properly informed, would be capable of mak- 
ing proper decisions to shape its destinies. 
That the thesis is correct is obvious. 

RECAP 


We have discussed the tremendous tech- 
nological revolution in which we find our- 
selves; the fact that freedom of the in- 
dividual is at the center of this progress; 
briefly traced the growth of freedom; and 
commented on types of freedom, partic- 
ularly, the positive freedom of choice. 

What do we do with it from now on? 

FUTURE 

In science, we have two areas called basic 
science and applied science. Basic science is 
the primary, laboratory, research type ac- 
tivity, while applied science takes the tools 
given it from the labs and applies it to prob- 
lems of the day and the future. 

Freedom and liberty in this country are 
a basic heritage. What we need now from 
every individual is an applied heritage to 
continue, strengthen, and expand our con- 
cepts of freedom now and into the future. 

Basic heritage is a knowledge, appreciation 
of, and dedication to the fundamental con- 
cepts that made this country what it is 
today. 

Applied heritage will be making certain 
that these principles are applied to the fu- 
ture. But this means we must exercise free- 
dom of choice for every individual, for ap- 
plied heritage is not a passive thing. It re- 
quires action. 

Where would we start this application? 
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One of the most important applications of 
choice and applied heritage is toward think- 
ing about the future goals, or national pur- 
pose of the United States, for here we define 
the overall framework on which all lesser 
decisions must build. These are provinces 
of thought not just for Government officials, 
or for the President and Congress, but should 
be the subject of very objective thinking 
by every citizen. In a democracy such as 
ours, the lack of individual attention to 
such matters can only lead to a gloomy 
future. 

There have been discussions in the near 
past on the national purpose and I have 
been glad to read some of these. One of 
our national magazines ran a series of 
articles a couple of years ago on the subject 
of the national purpose. Leaders of busi- 
ness, industry, and national thought com- 
mented on their feelings for what the na- 
tional purpose of the United States should 
be. This was an excellent and thought- 
provoking series of articles, and one which 
I was sorry to see end. That there was such 


_a diversity of opinion on what our national 


goals should be, was probably the most sur- 
prising result from the series of articles. It 
indicated that even to well-read, well-in- 
formed people, who have been thinking 
deeply on this subject, there was still great 
variance of opinion, 

The report of the President’s Commission 
on National Goals entitled, “Goals for 
Americans," was started several years ago 
and delved into what the purposes of Amer- 
ica should be generally and in a number of 
different fields. It was an excellent study 
and one that should be required reading, 
for it took our next step of “applied heritage” 
and delineated specific actions in specific 
fields that would build toward the national 


purpose. 

They are the type of concrete actions that 
must be followed if we are to make progress. 

I would like to see a resurgence of such 
articles and commissions. 

But the major function of such a confer- 
ence as this, it would seem to me, is not to 
establish such panels, or committees to dwell 
on specific national policy matters, but 
rather to determine how we can encourage 
individual activity and interest in these mat- 
ters. Perhaps some of the better techniques 
of Madison Avenue need be employed, these 
are important matters. 

INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Throughout all these writings on the na- 
tional purpose and the goals for Americans, 
there runs that one similar thought: We 
must have individual responsibility of every 
citizen, seriously studying and considering 
such problems, if America is to go ahead to 
its full potential, for citizenship, new ideas, 
and innovations are not the property of a 
group. 

As Whitney Griswold once put it, “Could 
‘Hamlet’ have been written by a committee, 
or the ‘Mona Lisa’ painted by a club? Could 
the New Testament have been composed as 
a conference report? Creative ideas do not 
spring from groups. They spring from in- 
dividuals.” S 

There is a wealth of education and brain 
power in this country which can be applied 
most constructively to some of the problem 
areas that I have just mentioned. If we 
do not have a widespread application of such 
citizen responsibility, the alternative can 
only be one thing, and that is that fewer and. 
fewer people will decide more and more, and 
in the end, freedom, individual freedom, to 
pick our future path will be degraded. 

It would seem that we are at a dangerous 
point when only some 60 percent of the vot- 
ers exercise their franchise. America needs 
not just more voters, however, but more 
good voters; informed, understanding, rea- 
soning individuals. The less interest we can 
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generate in individual responsibility the 
more we are at the mercy of the few well 

planners who advise other people 
on how they should vote: Businessmen rec- 
ommending how employees should vote, 
union bosses trying to dictate membership 
voting patterns, legislators choosing home 
interest expediency rather than national in- 
terest, blocks voting strictly as a labor vote, 
or a farm vote. Any special interest groups 
such as these which vote under control of 
a few people or for an undeserved special 
privilege are not operating in the American 
tradition. The correctness of decision in 
our democracy will be found as we apply the 
individual intelligence of our many millions 
of people to the problems of the future. 
Freedom to do—applied heritage. 

The alternative to this kind of thinking 
approach to the future could be termed a 
kind of weightlessness. 

In the weightlessness of space flight, an 
object turned loose in the cabin will drift 
until it hits something, bounce off and as- 
sume another course, react to air currents, 
and rebound again, reacting to any influ- 
ence, for it lacks the purpose and stabiliz- 
ing influence of the force of gravity. We do 
not want weightless citizenship. 


GUIDELINES 


Freedom and democracy are a rarity in the 
stream of human progress, for the history 
of mankind has within it far more of op- 
pression, of dictatorship, of rule by class, of 
monarchy, and of suppression of the indi- 
vidual to the state, than it does of freedom. 
The concept of the supreme worth of the 
individual and of the purpose of the gov- 
ernment to guard that supreme worth is in- 
deed a “come-lately” in the stream of human 
events. That a minimal minority of one will 
receive a fair hearing is even today not com- 
mon outside a few areas of the world. 

Our whole society is based on a funda- 
mental belief in God, morality, and respect 
for our fellow individuals. The very deepest 
goals for Americans relate to the spiritual 
health of all the people. The spirit and be- 
lief that our forefathers brought to this 
country assured that no man would ever be 
an island unto himself. Freemen have al- 
ways known the necessity of responsibility 
to their fellow man. Facts, inventiveness, 
and possession of knowledge are good, but 
unprincipled and unguided use of the power 
of knowledge could be ruthless. 

There must be guidelines for us to follow. 
Such things as ideals, religious beliefs, pride, 
paptriotism, standards, all are intangible 
principles that have gone a long way toward 
making this country what it is, and these 
areas require no new understanding, but only 
a rededication to their principle, for they 
are no more old fashioned today than they 
were in 1776. If we chart the rise and f 
of other civilizations, we suddenly find that 
ideals, far from being impractical, are actu- 
ally the very heart of survival of our free 
American way of life. Every great society 
which came into being and long endured, 
did so on the basis of convictions and be- 
liefs so strong that they lifted individuals 
out of themselves and caused them to live 
and sometimes die for aims or purposes 
nobler and better than themselves, Arnold 
Toynbee, the historian, has said that no 
great civilization ever came into being with- 
out a strong impulse of religious, spiritual 
or mystic belief. Ours surely had these 
qualities and conversely, according to Toyn- 
bee, out of 21 notable civilizations, 19 died 
not because of external conquest, but because 
of evaporation of these beliefs from within. 
The fabric of this Nation's growth, of its suc- 
cess, its glory, was woven in bellef— bell 
in God, in the individual, in liberty, and the 
concept of democracy as summed up in the 
great documents of the early days of this 
country. 
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CONCLUSION 
Just maintaining a bastion of freedom for 
Ourselves is not enough. This idea of free- 
dom is the dynamic revolution of the future, 
that men have finally gained, maintained, 
can show the way to freedom, to determi- 

nation of their own affairs, 
is our showpiece of freedom. It must 
Not be a shopworn showpiece, but a living, 
same Shining example to which others can 


Carl Schurz was a general in the Civil War, 
a Senator, and Secretary of the Interior, and 
1 portion of the speech he made in April of 
1859 is no jess true today than it was then. 
am sure we would all agree with his words 
ās he said, “You may tell me that my views 
are visionary, that the destiny of this country 
is less exalted, that the American people are 
be great than I think they are or ought to 
- I answer, ideals are like stars: you will 
not succeed in touching them with your 
ds. But like the seafaring man on the 
of waters, you choose them as your 
, and following them, you will reach 

your destiny.” 


The National Council of Churches in 
Politics ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
Many people in my State and many 
throughout the Nation are concerned 
re the political activities of the Na- 
fone Council of the Church of Christ 

the U.S.A. This concern has re- 
tated in a number of communications 
the = office requesting information on 
National Council of Churches. One 
the best summaries on this subject 
has come to my attention has been 
weet by Mr. Thurman Sensing in his 
th kly news column entitled “Sensing 
coh News.” The title of this particular 
Go is “The National Council of 
tiaa nEs of Christ in the U.S.A. in Poli- 
tig and it is scheduled for release this 
in newspapers across the country. 
d ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
nites that this excellent article be 
ted in the Appendix to the RECORD. 


vaere being no objection, the article 
0 


rdered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: > 


SOUTHERN STATES INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


7. 
HE Nationa, COUNCIL or CHURCHES IN 
. Po.rrics 
(By Thurman Sensing) 
uche most sacred thing in the lives of mil- 
rellgion people in this country is their 
ua n. Indeed the ancestors of many of 
Beene to this land in order to enjoy re- 
us liberty. By this, our forefathers 
also the te merely the right to worship but 
© right to have one's religion kept 
free of politics. è 


ing 10 ms reason it is profoundly disturb- 
Co Many Protestants that the National 
9 Of the Churches of Christ in the 
of its (NCC) should have in the 13 years 

existence grown into an ambitious 
the d Organization that runs counter to 
the €epest beliefs of numerous persons in 

member denominations. 
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The most recent cause for dismay among 
concerned churchmen was the role of the 
NCC’s Commission on Religion and Race in 
organizing the August 28 march on Wash- 
ington and in demanding that Congress take 
specific legislative action. Many members 
of the denominations that belong to the NCC 
were shocked to discover that the commis- 
sion placed newspaper ads in cooperation 
with the Freedom House organization in 
New York City. They discovered, many of 
them for the first time, that members of this 
NCC Commission included Harry S. Ashmore, 
formerly of the Fund for the Republic; 
Ralph McGill, ultraliberal newspaper editor, 
and Victor G. Reuther, brother of the United 
Auto Workers chief. They were equally 
shocked to discover that the NCC had afili- 
ated itself in the advertisements for the 
Washington rally with such individuals as 
Roy Wilkins, head of the NAACP, and Paul 
G. Hoffman, director of the U.N. Special 
Fund, which is currently siding Fidel Cas- 
tro’s government with American funds con- 
tributed through the United Nations, 

Other Protestants were startled to dis- 
cover that the NCC had gone on record as 
favoring “a massive Federal public works 
program,” They were amazed to find that 
the NCC published statements in the lan- 
guage of leftwing radical extremists, repeat- 
ing baseless charges about police brutality 
and people working at slave wages. 

What has all this to do with religion? 
asked many concerned churchmen. This 18 
the same question that other citizens asked 
in 1959 when the World Order Study Con- 
ference,’ sponsored by the NCC, proposed 
recognition of Red China and its admission 
to the United Nations. 

Other churchmen bore in mind the fact 
that the NCC's department of church and 
economic life had been helped into exist- 
ence by funds provided by the United Auto 
Workers Union, of which Walter Reuther is 
president. In addition, the NCO received 
funds from the Philip Murray Foundation 
and the Sidney Hillman Foundation, or- 
ganizations established in memory of for- 
mer leaders of the CIO, The NCC's con- 
sistent record of favoring the same political 
objectives as big unionism has to be thought 
of in connection with these gifts. 

There is a strong wave of protest within 
Protestant churches that is directed against 
the NCC. Many individual churches have 
registered a dissent from NCC stands, But 
local churches often are unable, because of 
complicated organizational arrangements, to 
individually remove financial support from 
the NCC. Within the NCC itself, a small 
group of leaders holds great power. 

The record of NCC officials becoming in- 
volved in radical causes is a continulng in- 
sult to responsible church members whose 
churches are, willy-nilly, caught up in mem- 
bership. Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, for in- 
stance—former head of the NCC—has been 
a signer of innumerable radical petitions. 
For example, he lent his name in 1961 to 
the Conference of Greater New York Peace 
Groups which opposed nuclear defenses for 
America's allies. Other signers included Cy- 
rus Eaton, the industrialist who boasts of 
his friendship with Nikita Khrushchev; 
W. E. DuBois, the late founder of the NAACP, 
who openly joined the Communist Party a 
year ago; Owen Lattimore, an advocate of 
appeasement in Asia; and Norman Thomas, 
longtime Socialist leader. x 

The average Protestant churchmen be- 
lieve that the NCC’s role should be restricted 
to missionary and other related charitable 
work. Deeply feared and resented is the 
development of the NCC into an organiza- 
tion that not only calls on Congress to pass 
radical legislation but that becomes mili- 
tantly involved in the organization and di- 
rection of mass movements that many citi- 
zens and churchmen regard destructive of 
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law and order and the intelligent conduct of 
the public business. 

The current partisan role of the NCC is a 
reminder that church leaders mixing in poli- 
tics betrays the real character of religion. 


Revitalization of Economy of Wisconsin, 
Michigan, and Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GAYLORD NELSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Wiscon- 
sin stands in the center of a three-State 
area, once abundant in natural re- 
sources, later despoiled by shortsighted 
interests. 

The Federal Government, through the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
studied the area of the northern parts 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, and Minnesota 
to recommend ways of revitalizing the 
economy of that part of the Nation. 

It is a valuable natural resource area, 
lying within 500 miles of 50 million 
Americans. President Kennedy will 
visit the area later this month and will 
address the Great Lakes States Con- 
ference at Duluth, Minn. 

In order to explain more fully the pur- 
poses and aims of the conference, I ask 
unanimous consent that a news release 
from my office to Wisconsin news media 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C—When President Ken- 
nedy brings his nationwide conservation tour 
to northern Wisconsin on September 24, he 
will learn of “blunders in the past and great 
hope for the future,” Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
son said Monday. 

“The destruction over 50 years ago of na- 
tural resources in northern Wisconsin—just 
as in many other places—was a national 
scandal,” Senator NELSON said, 

“First we squandered the timber. Then 
we ruined the soil and some of the waters. 
And then we exploited our final resource— 
the people. Every one of these foolish meas- 
ures ended in failure.” 

NELSON said that intelligent long-range 
planning could turn the North into a great 
recreational asset and a self-sufficient econ- 
omic unit. However, without such planning 
at the local State and national level, natural 
resources and recreational assets could be de- 
stroyed anew by a rapidly growing popula- 
tion and fierce economic pressures, he said. 

“I hope that the Presidential trip and the 
Great Lakes States Conference at Duluth on 
September 24 and 25 will point the way to 
some solutions for the problems of the North 
and some wiser conservation policies for the 
Nation.” 

President Kennedy will leave Washington 
on September 24 for a 5-day nationwide tour 
of conservation needs and outdoor resources. 
He will land at Duluth, Minn., take a 
side trip to the Lake Superior shore area of 
Wisconsin, and make a major speech at the 
Duluth conference. 

“President Kennedy's conservation trip 
should arouse the national conscience,” Sen- 
ator NELSON said. 
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“All conservationists and thoughtful citi- 
gens will applaud this effort which we hope 
is a prelude to a comprehensive investment 
by our State, local and national governments 
to preserve these assets In the next decade.” 

“The history of northern Wisconsin tells 
the old story, repeated all over the world, of 
men destroying their environment while pur- 
suing a better life,” NM SON said. 

Northern Wisconsin was once covered with 
130 billion board feet of pine trees worth 
billions of dollars Netson pointed out. If 
these forests had been systematically man- 
aged and harvested, they could have con- 
tinued forever as a permanent resource, 

A ploneer Wisconsin conservationist, In- 
crease A. Lapham, warned in 1854 that Wis- 
consin would eventually run out of timber. 
He called for systematic tree planting, but 
a State and Nation which considered Its tim- 
ber resources inexhaustible ignored his warn- 
ing, Netson said. 

Also ignored was an 1867 report by a spe- 
cial State forestry study committee which 
said: 

“Consult the history of Egypt, of Pales- 
tine, of Greece, of Italy, and we shall see 
that the original fertility and productive- 
ness of a country may be destroyed. A 
country capable of sustaining a dense popu- 
lation of happy, prosperous, and civilized 
people may be converted into one of com- 
parative sterility. * * * Such may be our 
future unless we profit by their example.” 

“This warning was ignored and the land 
Was raped by the lumber barons at the turn 
of the century,” NELSON said. “Forest fires 
raced through the tangled slash left behind 
by the loggers. Floods and erosion took their 
toll. Much of this magnificent land was 
left in ugly ruins.” 

“Soll erosion, in turn, caused silting in 
many streams, the effects of which are still 
noticed today,” NELSON said. 

“The exploitation of human resources was 
probably even more regrettable,” NELSON said. 
“Real estate speculators advertised far and 
wide that huge tracts of choice land were 
available to settlers in the north. Train 
loads of new settlers filled with hope poured 
in from Chicago, St. Paul, and many other 
areas. The land was sold to them at a higher 
price than many of their grandchildren can 
get for it today after a lifetime of back- 
breaking cultivation and improvement,” NEL- 
son said. 

Wisconsin mistakenly believed that “the 
plow would follow the ax” into northern 
Wisconsin and that rich productive farms 
would spring up there as they had else- 
where in the westward development of our 
country. They were cruelly disappointed 
because, as scientists had tried to warn 
them a generation earlier, the destruction 
of the forests had altered the soil and the 
very climate of the north. 

The inevitable result was heartbreak, fi- 
nancial ruin, and eventually a sad exodus as 
these people abandoned their farms and 
filed back to the cities seeking jobs. 

“They left behind staggering problems 
for State and local governments,” NELSON 
noted. Tax delinquency became rampant 
and villages, towns, and counties throughout 
the north were thrown into fiscal crisis. 

Despite all of these tragic developments, 
the north has made a remarkable comeback 
and has a bright future “if we can learn 
the lessons of the past,” NELSON said. 

“Once the resources were destroyed, the 
State enacted enlightened programs of con- 
servation and reforestation. These programs 
have resulted in the almost complete re- 
forestation of the north, and the popula- 
tion which stayed behind, despite a genera- 
tion of hardship, has remained vigorous and 
resourceful,” he said. 

“The north has tremendous resources,” 
Netson said, “in its great supplies of land, 
trees, and clean fresh water. It makes a logi- 
cal recreation center for many millions of 
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Americans crowded into cities who long for 
life in the outdoors. 

“However, the very factors which create the 
new opportunity for the north, also threat- 
en it with the second destruction of its re- 
sources in a single lifetime,” NELSON said. 

Population is booming, NeLsoN pointed 
out. Highway and air transportation is 
greatly improved. Americans have more 
leisure time and more leisure money. 

Co are filling up the shorelines of 
the lakes at the same time that there is an 
unprecedented demand for public access, 
NELSON pointed out. Some lakes are being 
polluted by septic tank overflow from poorly 
planned lake shore subdivisions. High-pow- 
ered motorboats, many of them trallered 
from big cities to small lakes, have turned 
old fishing haunts into waterborne traffic 
jams. Swamps are being drained for sub- 
divisions, leaving no sanctuary for wildlife. 
Beautiful landscape vistas are being ruined 
with a cheap costume jewelry of neon signs, 


“billboards, and hotdog stands. 


“Fast buck operators, who have already 
made millions in Arizona and Florida, are 
proposing huge cheap subdivisions in north- 
ern Wisconsin areas utterly unsuited to in- 
tensive residential development,” NELSON 
said. 

Some northern residents are easy prey for 
fast talking promoters who offer an alterna- 
tive for what has been a long period of near 
poverty. As a result, NELSON said, “local resi- 
dents and units of government are tempted 
to sell tracts of land, which would be ideally 
suited for public use, to developers who 
promise swift but short lived profits, Some 
persons are reluctant to preserve scenic areas 
for public enjoyment because so much of the 
North is already publicly owned.” 

Netson said that the North desperately 
needs a responsible long-range plan, setting 
aside vast areas for public recreational ac- 
tivities for the long-range future, drawing 
tourists from all over the country.” 
He said the rest of the land should be devel- 
oped, both publicly and privately, in ways 
that would provide long-range economic 
growth without ruining the area as a recre- 
ational resources. 

What are the principles to be learned from 
the history of northern Wisconsin? Senator 
NELSON asked. 

He pointed out that the 1867 committee 
in Wisconsin had applied a principle that was 
still relevant. The committee noted that 
those who moved to harvest Wisconsin's tim- 
ber had no permanent interest in the State. 

These men were not builders of farms; 
they obtained the land, stripped it of its 
valuable timber and “moved on to deparda- 
tions upon other lands,” the committee said. 
It suggested that the interests of such men 
“should be made to yield to the interests of 
men who are to become the permanent oc- 
cupants of the land, those who would im- 
prove and adorn the land rather than injure 
and destroy it.” 

Newson said, the public his the para- 
mount interest in our natural resources. 
No one, even in a free enterprise economy 
such as ours, has any inherent right to wipe 
out a great natural resource such as timber, 
sail, and water.” 

NELSON said we also need detailed scien- 
tific research on natural resources, particu- 
larly the dependency of one resource upon 
another, if we are to make balanced use of 
all our resources in the public interest. 

“As a State legislator, as Governor and as 
a U.S. Senator, I have seen the same story 
repeated over and over,” Newtson said. “Some 
person warns that the public interest in a 
natural resource is being threatened by some 
private activity. There is a call for some 
action to protect the public interest. In- 
evitably someone replies that there is a vital 
economic interest at stake here and that the 
State or the community or eyen the Nation 
has no right to interfere in private business.” 
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“A classis example is a story in the Mil- 
waukee Sentinel in 1898 warning that the 
lumber of northern Wisconsin would be gone 
in 10 or 20 years. In a State caught up in a 
frenzy of lumber prosperity, with lumber- 
men occupying positions of influence in gov- 
ernment and newspapers, such a warning 
went unheeded.” 

“Again in 1912,” Newson said, when the 
plunder had occurred and wise men called 
for replanting, an editorial in the Rhine- 
lander News was headlined, ‘Northern Wis- 
consin Wants Farms and Not Reforestation.’ ” 

Most important of all," Netson said, we 
must remember that the time to preserve 
our resources is when they are plentiful, not 
when they are scarce.” 

“I hope that the residents of northern Wis- 
consin, the civic and political leaders of the 
State and the Nation as a whole will take 
heed of what may be our last chance,” NEL- 
son said. This visit of President Kennedy 
to northern Wisconsin can provide a crucial 
turning point in the preservation of our 
northland. If we don't respond to this golden 
opportunity the destruction of our beautiful 
northland may occur all over again.” 

Netson noted that 50 years ago another 
President, Theodore Roosevelt, had said: 

“There is no question now before the Na- 
tion of equal gravity with the question of the 
conservation of our natural resources.” 

NeELSon commented, “President Kennedy 
is reminding us of this fact half a century 
later, I hope we will heed this warning. It 
may never come again.” 


Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, from 
the many complimentary remarks I re- 
ceive regarding the articles written by 
Art Hoppe, who is now well known to thé 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I 
would feel remiss if I did not insert his 
columns at frequent intervals. 

Several of his recent writings follow 
and I wish especially to call particular 
attention to the one entitled Chiselers 
Had It Right, All Along” in which he, in 
his inimitable manner, describes his dis- 
covery of the underlying philosophy of 
the tax bill which will be reported to thé 
House shortly by the Committee on Ways 
and Means: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 1+ 
1963] 
WASHINGTON: THE DAY AFTER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

WASHINGTON. —Ìt 1 o'clock on Thursday 
morning, the workmen were scrubbing dow? 
the steps of the Lincoln Memorial, the center 
of a nation's attention only 9 hours before. 
In the darkness their busy, silent 
seemed almost furtive. 

Their hoses flicked quickly over the steg 
on which a score of civil rights leaders had 
stood at the close of the demonstration, 
linked, swaying and triumphantly singing 
“We Shall Overcome.” Their brooms swept 
over the spot below where a dozen Negro 
teenagers in blue-and-gold NAACP caps nad 
clapped and chanted “freedom, freedom. 
freedom,” their eyes glowing, their spirits 
bold and bright and happy. 
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The rostrum, the cameras, the cables, the 
ts, the pushcarts were gone. And so was 
the fence on which the old lady had leaned 
as she wept to hear Mahalia Jackson sing. 
And down Constitution Avenue where 200,- 
000 people had marched only hours before, 
& single tank truck rumbled through the 
leafy August night, its sprayers washing 
the drain the sandwich wrappers, the 
Paper cups, and the leaflets demanding jus- 
tice and equality. 

All night long they worked. And when 
day broke, scarcely a trace remained, 

On the downtown streets, so hauntingly 
deserted the day before, traffic was normal. 
In the department stores, sò eerily empty 
the day before, sales were normal. And in 
the hundreds of Federal buildings, the 
thousands of workers who had stayed home 
the day before returned to their desks and 

normal clackings and whirrings of Gov- 
ernment resumed. 
the White House, the tough New 
tiersmen talked in 4-letter words about 
how they had to push the tax bill through 
first because they didn't want to get it hung 
Upon any Southern filibuster over civil 
Tights. It was the hardheaded, realistic 


And on Capitol Hill the liberal Congress- 
man talked about how you were going to 
Reed 60 to 70 Republican votes and you 
Might have to toss out the public accommo- 
dations section of the bill to get them. It 
Was the hardheaded, realistic approach. 

And at the posh bar, the bright young 
Government aid talked about how President 

edy couldn’t ask for too much more 
he could get or he'd look bad, It was 
the hardheaded, realistic approach. 

In the afternoon it rained, restoring the 

pled grass, slicking the dusty leaves and 
Washing the whole city. Walking in the 
Col, gray rain it was hard to even bring to 
mind the image of that hot, sweaty, rousing 
day before. 

And never have the strange, magic quali- 
ties of this strange, magic city seemed so 
Overpowering. For the question you asked 
Yourself was not where had all those 200,000 

le gone. But rather: Were they ever 
here at all? 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, 
Sept. 2, 1963] 
A SALUTE ro LABOR AND OTHER EvyiLs 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Today, as you know, is Labor Day. And 
I feel we should pause in our pleasures to 
Salute the men and women of the American 

movement and their dedicated stand 
on the principle of labor. 
y are, of course, against it. 
Indeed, since its inception, the American 
Movement has done little else but fight 
labor, It's fought against labor for 
n, labor for ladies and labor for the 
elderly. And when it comes to labor for us 
thy adult males, the historic stand of 
trade unions is unequivocable: The less 
Of it the better. 
60 or at the record. We used to average 
hours of labor a week. But thanks to the 
unbending efforts of our antilabor labor 
40 ders over the years, we now get less than 

And if this trend continues, if our mili- 
ks t union negotiators continue to win re- 

Uctions in the workweek at the present 
dos I figure that by 1992, with luck, we'll all 

unemployed. 
uzzah!” you say. “Fight for unemploy- 
menti” you ery. Maybe so. But at the risk 
of being thought antiunion, I'd like to 
it up in defense of labor. For one thing 

Saves work. 

Take the way it is now. You've put in 
Your 7 hours and 42 minutes at the office, 
chatting with the fellows, drinking lunch 

maybe getting out a letter or two. So 
You're about to enter the door of your home. 
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You loosen your tie, rumple your hair and 
affix a finely dramatic haggard look. 

Oh, what a sympathetic welcome you re- 
ceive. “Hush, dears, Daddy looks as though 
he's had a hard day.” And: “I knew you 
were tired, darling, so I mixed the concrete 
and poured the new patio myself.” And 
there you are, the hardworking provider, the 
male dominant, relaxing in the warm bosom 
of your grateful family. 

But what, I ask you, lies in store for man 
when his workday is reduced, say, to a mere 
2 hours and 37 minutes? Oh, rumple your 
hair all you want. Loosen your tie to the 
bitter end. Just try to look haggard as you 
enter the door, There’s no question the wel- 
come you'll receive; “What've you been in, a 
fight?” 

Then there'll be dishes to do and diapers 
to change and toys to mend and. 
Frankly, I'm physically exhausted just think- 
ing about it. 

So I say our great American antilabor 
labor movement has gone just about far 
enough. And it’s time we men took a vig- 
orous stand against the vicious trend toward 
shorter hours. Before we all wind up work- 
ing ourselves to death. 

Therefore, let us hasten to agree with the 
moralists that labor is ennobling. That 
growing things, building things or fixing 
things is essential to man's sense of purpose. 
That it brings him peate. At home, if no- 
where else. 

And in this spirit, let us all pause on this 
Labor Day, 1963, to salute the dedicated men 
and women of the American labor movement 
in our traditional American way: By taking 
the day off. : 

Not only is this the most fitting of our 
national observances, but it’s got full popu- 
lar support. 


From the San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 6, 
1963] ~ 
Lover Is LOVELY, BUT HATE Conquers ALL 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Excuse it if I seem to glow this morning. 
But our Love Everybody (Except Antarcti- 
cans) Crusade has succeeded beyond our 
wildest dreams. 

Frankly, all we modestly set out to do was 
save the world from the insidious Penguin 
conspiracy. We merely wished to warn pa- 
triotic Americans that Penguins are an in- 
ternal threat which must not be stomached. 
And today, thanks to our work, no more 
Americans are swallowing either Penguins or 
their propaganda than there ever were. 

But imagine our inner satisfaction to find 
we have net only saved the world, but we 
have spread joy and hope and purpose into 
many a barren life. Through hatred. 

Yes, hating Penguins has enriched us all. 
Oh, I wish you could pore through the del- 
uge of four letters which has come flooding, 
into our Crusade headquarters. How your 
heart would be warmed by these testimo- 
nials. But you can't So Ill pore through 
them for you myself. 

“For years,” writes Mrs. J. B. S. of Coalinga, 
“I hated aimlessly. I hated, at various 
times, the Dodgers, women who use tooth- 
picks, Alf M. Landon, my aunt's Persian cat 
and Man Mountain Dean. I had no purpose, 
No focus. Now Ido. God bless you, sir.” 

The names of the others we have saved 
are legion. All three of them. There is 
Mr. P. McC. of San Francisco, who had lost 
faith in the eternal verities: “I had lost 
faith in the eternal verities, I felt Gibraltar 
was I felt that any day Herbert 
Hoover would be picked up for possessing an 
overlimit of trout.” But today, needless to 
say, Mr. McC, equipped with a LE(EA)O 
badge and a burning hatred of Penguins, 
looks once again to the future with hope. 

And think of all the old military men 
whose time hangs heavy. Take Assistant 
Patrol Leader R. A. D., BSA (retired), of Sac- 
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ramento; “I have in my possession evidence 
so extensive as to be palpable! We must set 
up reading rooms across the Republic! We 
must infiltrate the PTA, the Cub Scout 
packs and the Little Leagues! We must be 
heard!" Oh, how good it is to see such born 
leaders happy and active once again. 

But rest assured we answered the above 
letters right off the bat. “In these times of 
apathy and confusion,” we wrote, our hearts 
full, “it is good to know that there Is still an 
uncomplicated, genuine, moving human 
emotion which can stir men into marching 
forth on a Crusade, an emotion which unites , 
rich and poor, an emotion in human affairs 
which yet transcends all others: pure 
hatred.” 

The fourth letter? Oh, that’s from Miss 
L. C., a young girl in Palo Alto. Lou are 
80 very right, you can't save the world for 
nothing,” she says in uncomplainingly en- 
closing her ten cents for a membership 
badge. “But,” she asks, “are you sure you 
want to?” 

I think Il] answer her letter some other 
day. 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 4, 
1963] 


Goma NATIVE IN WASHINGTON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


I cannot tell you with what deep relief it 
was that I escaped from Washington and re- 
turned to our civilized world. For I fear I 
was in grave danger of going native. 

Yes, I myself almost joined that lost legion 
of friends who have disappeared into the 
impenetrable jungles of Washington never 
to be seen again in the real world, Good, 
decent men they were, but lured by some 
overpowering spell, they turned their backs 
on civilized ways to adopt the weird native 
customs and practice who-knows-what say- 
age native rites. 

What was this lure, I kept asking myself. 
What was this fascination? Now I know. 
And, oh, even yet how I shudder at the nar- 
rowness of my escape. I only hope my tale 
will not prove too harrowing for you. 

I had been living among the Washington- 
ians for 10 days, observing their folkways for 
my book, “Strange Native Customs in Wash- 
ington and Other Savage Lands.“ And I was 
happlly collecting notes for a chapter on 
The New Frontiersmen, the most savage of 
the indigenous tribes. 

Now the New Frontiersmen wear pants and 
coats that don't match, have short-clipped 
hair, talk out of the corners of their mouth 
and worship “toughness.” Their sole func- 
tion, apparently, is to make the solons mad 
at the head of the Kennedy tribe. And 
while they succeed admirably in this, I have 
never been able to understand why they 
do it. 

So in search of an answer I went to visit 
a minor young New Frontiersman who works 
in the White House and, though young and 
minor, is therefore considered by other na- 
tives to be omnipotent. During our conver- 
sation he, perhaps mistaking me for some- 
one else, gave me a piece of inside informa- 
tion, to the effect that Subchief X was 
at Subchief Y. 4 

I thought little of it at the time for, as 
you know, while inside information is the 
treasure most highly prized by the natives, 
it is absolutely valueless in the real world. 

But that very evening I was at a native 
rite called “a diplomatic reception.” Dur- 
ing a lull in the ritual, I casually tossed out 
my piece of inside information. Immedi- 
ately I was surrounded by natives. Where 
had I found this treasure? At the White 
House, I said. The White House. 

There was a new respect in their tone, al- 
most an awe. A native offered me a worth- 
less bit of his inside information in return, 
Beauteous native maidens surrounded me. I 
was filled with a sense of power. I could 
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envision myself achieving the highest rank 
among the natives—an There I 
would be, bedecked with pieces of inside in- 
formation, rewarding my friends, punishing 
my enemies, revered, feared. 

Oh, what a tremendous effort of will it 
took to break the spell. Oh, with what trem- 
bling fingers I packed and with what fever- 
ish eyes I fled. Even now, safe once again 
in the comforts of civilization, I fear to look 
back in my mind's eye. For I know what is 
the lure, the fascination, the spell for those 
thousands of poor lost souls who annually 
give up all and go native in Washington: 

They think it’s real. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Sept. 5, 
1963] 
SOUTH VIETNAM—A FIGHTING NATION 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

The appointment of Mr. Lodge as Ambas- 
sador to South Vietnam has proved, if you 
ask me, a grave mistake. True, in a few 
short weeks he has finally united the long- 
squabbling South Vietnamese leaders. But 
unfortunately, they seem to have united 
against us. 

President Ngo Dinh Diem, his brother, Mr. 
Nhu, and the Mme. Nhu now ap- 
pear ready to bury the hatchet—in our head. 
And even the army, long the greatest force 
for nonviolence in Asia, at last stands ready 
to fight. “We,” says the head general fierce- 
ly, “will crush any plot by international ad- 
venturers.“ Meaning us. 

Poor Mr. Lodge. He keeps protesting that 
all we want is a little peace around there so 
we can get on with the war. But you know 
how it is when you step in and try to patch 
up a family argument. You're lucky to step 
out alive. 

Thus I don't think we should have sent 
Mr. Lodge to Vietnam. I think we should 
have sent a domestic relations counselor in- 
stead. 

Actually, this stroke succeeded admirably 
in the nearby nation of West Vhtnnng. It 
was in the 27th year of President Ngo Mahn 
Ngo’s lightning cam to wipe out the 
dread Viet-Narians with the loyal help of his 
brother Mr. Nu and Mr. Nu's lovely wife, 
the Dragon Lady. None of whom were 

g to each other, except in high- 
pitched screams. 

Realizing that peace was essential to the 
war effort, our State Department cleverly 
withdrew our Ambassador, Mr, Frederick E. 
Nothing. And replaced him with Dr. J. L. 
Lornlove Pang, past vice president, NUFML. 

It was a tense scene when Dr. Pang went 
to present his credentials (past vice presi- 
dent, National Union for Fruitful Married 


„ grimly ready to fight 
against all US. interference—to their last 
Sherman tank. 

But once inside, Dr. Pang felt right 
at home, professionally speaking. After 
throwing a bucket of water over Mr. Ngo, 
Mr. Nu, and the Dragon Lady, he tapped his 
fingertips together and said: “Friends, let us 
attempt to bring our little problems out into 
the golden light of love and understanding.” 

“Doctor,” says Mr. Ngo, “You wouldn't 
believe it, Yesterday was definitely my day 
to have the army. But my _ freel 
brother drove off with it before . 

“So sue me,” says Mr. Nu. “At least I 
didn't use it to attack the enemy. You 
could wreck an army that way. And if 
there’s anything we need around the house 
these days, it's an army. Right, love?” 
to me, you rat,” says the 
Dragon “You know that for Brother- 
hood Week you promised me everything—a 
division of secret police and 16 flamethrow- 
ers. And all you gave me was a lousy bottle 
of Arpege.” 

“Now, now, friends,” says Dr. Pang, heaving 
another bucket of water, “I am sure we can 
work out all our little problems like adults. 
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I would recommend a firm schedule so that 
each of you can have the army 2 days a 
week. And on Sundays you can all go to 
church together. Separate vacations are a 
must. As for the little lady, she should oc- 
cupy her mind more with social affairs.” 

It worked fine. The Dragon Lady had all 
the Buddhist leaders to a mammoth barbecue 
frolic. The army, not having us to fight, lost 
its militancy and went back to writing sad 
love songs. And so blessed peace once again 
descended on West Vhtnnng, except for the 
war. But nobody in West Vhtnnng ever did 
give much of a hang about that. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 14, 1963} 


CHIBELERS Hap Ir RIGHT, ALL ALONG 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Everybody is very much concerned with the 
poor people. People who cannot get jobs and 
really have it tough. But at last we people 
who do have jobs and live reasonably well 
are going to do something about it. 

We're going to cut our taxes. 

I know it’s a terrible sacrifice, but I'm 
proud to report most Americans seem willing 
to make it. And even our Congressmen 
stand ready to go along. Let the chips fall 
where they may, 

The idea is Mr. Kennedy’s. He says that if 
we well-off Americans gird our loins and cut 
our taxes $11 billion, we'll all have so much 
extra money lying around that some of it’s 
bound to wind up in the hands of the poor 

le. 

Now I don’t understand economics. But I 
believe this is what economists call the 
trickle down on them theory. 

Personally, I'm highly in favor of the 
trickle down on them theory. The whole idea 
of paying less taxes in order to help the poor 
people is enough to make a deyout humani- 
tarian out of me. 

But as a devout humanitarian, I wonder 
if our Government is going far enough. Do 
not we humanitarians have a duty as indi- 
viduals to do our utmost on behalf of this 
humanitarian program? Say along about 
next April 15? 

There you are, happily at your 
form 1040. Will you include your Basset 
hound in your list of dependents? Or won't 
you? Resist temptation, I say. Include him. 
Do you realize the $600 exemption you'll get 
for him is enough to supply 11,793 fishhooks 
to 47 hungry Navajo Indians in the Great 
Mojave Desert? Let us, at a time like this, 
think of others. 

And, above all, be charitable. Especially 
when you get to “Charitable deductions” on 
page 2. Did you slip $20 into the poor box 
at your neighborhood church this year? Be 
magnanimous. Make it $200. Remember: 
It is far better to give on page 2 so as to 
receive on line 19, page 1 (tax due or refund). 
After all, the poor people are counting on 
your charity. 

All the charity you can get away with. 

Expense accounts? Profits and losses? 
Capital gains? Try to approach these sub- 
jects with a full heart, sympathy for the un- 
fortunate, and two sets of books. 

These are but a few of the modest sacrifices 
any humanitarian should be eager to make 
for the poor people. It is, after all, the least 
we can do. And I can only hope that there 
will be a few saints among us who will be so 
moved by the plight of our cold and hungry 
unemployed that they will make the supreme 

, comparable to the self-immolation 
of the Buddhists: They'll pour gasoline over 
their form 1040's and set them afire. 

So let’s all pitch in and cheat like mad so 
the poor people can get jobs. Because under 
the trickle down on them theory the more we 
save on taxes the more things we buy, the 
more money our businessmen will have to 
install automation. 

Ah, well, I never did understand economics. 
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But I still like the trickle down on them 
theory. It seems to fit in so well with our 
whole humanitarian credo these days: 

“Let your conscience be your guide. 
don't get caught.” 


But 


A Businessman Looks at the Antitrust 
Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, the 
chairman of the board of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., Mr. Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, addressed the antitrust law 
section of the American Bar Association 
in Chicago, Ill., on August 13, 1963, on 
the subject “A Businessman Looks at the 
Antitrust Laws.” In reading. the text 
of the speech, I was much impressed with 
the astute presentation of the subject, 
and I would like to share the pleasure 
and benefit of the speech with the Mem- 
bers of this body. Mr. President, I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
the text of the speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: x : 

A BUSINESSMAN LOOKS AT THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS 


(By Crawford H. Greenewalt) 


You have asked me this afternoon to dis- 
cuss the antitrust laws from the point of 
view of the businessman, presumably in 3 
few well-chosen and fully informative words- 
In what I have come to regard as a momen” 
of weakness, even of imbecility, I agreed to 
do so, being fully aware of the controversal 
character of the subject and of the emotional 
overtones frequently attaching to the mere 
use of the word “antitrust” in the business 
community. It makes my task no easier to 
recognize that controversy and emotional 
overtones appear equally characteristic of 
the Department of Justice and its 2 
I think perhaps the reason I was 
bare my head to blows from both sides 15 
that in my view bias has been overdone 
it is high time to search out areas of common 
accord and to define a sensible future policy. 
This, it seems to me, is much more construc- 
tive than the magnification of differences 
which identify businessmen and enforcement 
agencies as natural adversaries. 

Perhaps at this point I might also intro- 
duce a caveat or two. I must, in the first 
place, speak as a businessman, hence as 8 
legal layman. I cannot approach these prob- 
lems in a legal sense since there are many 
aspects of the law and its administration 
that are outside the field of my own qualifi- 
cations. I must also limit my comments to 
my own experience, which would make mê 
an authority on antitrust law only to the 
extent that an unforunate pedestrian may be 
an authority on taxicabs. This is the pos- 
ture from which I address you, and if my 
comments appear to be legally naive, I can 
only beg your indulgence. 

First, I should like to make it very clear 
that I have for many years supported thé 
basic antitrust statutes. I firmly believe 
that these laws are good laws, essential laws, 
and that they have been the instruments 
preserving within the business community 
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the competitive environment which is the 
essence of a free economy. 
GENERALITY IS ESSENTIAL 

I agree, further, that the very generality 
Of the original Sherman Act is one of its 
essential features, and I would oppose efforts 
to have the antitrust laws redrawn to pre- 
Scribe for every conceivable condition of 

ess conduct, Generality is in fact an 
absolute necessity if the laws are to perform 
their historic mission. ; 

The reason is, of course, that the circum- 
Stances under which our competitive sys- 

operates are in a constant state of 
. The law as it applies to most areas 
Of men’s affairs reflects the moral code of 
human experience, with values holding firm 
throughout the ages—murder is as abomi- 
Dable to us today as it was to the ancients; 
the dictates of the Ten Commandments are 
no less pertinent in the 20th century than 
they were to Moses. The constancy of 
human frailty requires a legal code which 
looks primarily at the past, hence justifying 
the many tomes in your libraries with their 
tales of human misconduct and its 
COnsequences. Antitrust, however, must be 
More flexible and responsive to dynamic eco- 
changes, 
Apart from willful wrongdoing, however, 
antitrust laws must, to be effective and 
look not to the past but to the present. 
must adjust themselyes constantly to 
realities of the day. 

Human nature may change little from 
Beneration to generation, but the conditions 
Under which men buy, sell, and trade among 
One another differ constantly. And in no 
era has that change been so conspicuous or 
80 Sweeping as in the 75 years or so since the 
Sherman Act took its place among the laws 
Of the land. The changes are fundamental 
and exist not only in degree but in kind. 

y have transformed the whole nature of 
Competition and redefined the boundaries 
= Ses marketplace in every area of com- 


“COMPETITION HAS CHANGED 


The competitive process in the 19th cen- 
tury was largely one of like versus like. The 
industries of the day produced the basic 
Necessities and each in its own field was un- 
Chalienged: iron was iron, coal was coal, lum- 
ber was lumber, railroads were transporta- 

The function of each was well- 
known, plainly evident, and innovation was 
infrequent. 

Today new materials and steady technical 
advances have fostered the growth of a 

onal competition far more intense than 
any form of intramural rivalry. There is 
Scarcely a company today which does not 
face important competitive pressures from 
Sources entirely outside its own field. Inter- 
eability of materials has created a wide 
latitude of choice, depending on price, avail- 
ability, and service. It is a kind of compe- 
tition in which no monopoly, legal or other- 
can stand pat. The whole context of 
term “monopoly” must be reexamined in 
the light of these new and revolutionary 
developments. 

With the introduction of nylon, for ex- 
ample, we had a valid patent monopoly 
Which permitted us to remain for a time its 
šole producer. All well and good, but we still 

d to persuade our ladies that garments 
Made from nylon were better in price, or 
Wear, or appearance than similar garments 

e from cotton, rayon, linen, wool, or other 
Synthetics, Today there are more than 20 
Man-made textile fibers. Our patents per- 
potted us to exclude others from the manu- 

acture of nylon but they gave us no lever- 
Age over the consumer. In the marketplace 
Were on our own. 
OUTMODED REVIEW 


It is inevitable, in the competitive race as 
We know it today, that some portion of our 
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industrial establishment will be superseded 
almost as a matter of yearly routine. Re- 
search is now a huge enterprise and every 
successful breakthrough changes the give 
and take of the marketplace. Research 
achievements simply refuse to recognize 
orthodox industrial boundaries. Last year's 
judicial view of the relevant market or line 
of commerce becomes outmoded as quickly 
as last year’s hat. é 

Not long ago, for example, we brought out 
a new plastic called Delrin acetal resin. It 
competes with many other plastics, of course, 
but before we knew it, we ourselves, were 
competing vigorously in a new field previ- 
ously more or less sacred to metals. Many 
articles previously die cast of zinc or alumi- 
num are now injection molded using Delrin. 
We have also begun the fabriction of Delrin 
pipe and at last account we were making our 
weight felt in an area which at one time had 
considered pipe to be nothing more than 
steel in fabricated form. 

On the other side of the coin, we recently 
introduced a new film called Tedlar PVF- 
polyvinylfluoride, which can be bonded to 
plywood or metal to form an almost impervi- 
ous form of siding for frame housing. One 
of its principal victims, of course, if it finds 
widespread use will be the house paint busi- 
ness. If anyone here is unaware of the fact 
that Du Pont is a substantial producer of 
house paints, let me assure you that we are, 
and that competition among several branches 
of our company is nothing new or unusual. 

Research is no respecter of persons, and 
if we can produce something better and 
demonstrate its merits to the consumer, 80 
be it. In such ways does progress move to 
create new competitors where one least ex- 
pects them. This is as_it should be, for 
vigorous, forthright competition, whatever 
form it may take, is the strongest force in 
our economy, as has always been the case. 

FUNCTIONAL COMPETITION 

The full significance of supplantive or 
functional competition is perfectly clear to 
those in the business world who must cope 
with it day by day. It seems not to be well 
understood by those outside the business 
scene who appear still to consider competi- 
tion in terms of identical products made by 
two or more manufacturers. 

In the Du Pont case involving cellophane, 
for example, the charges levied against us 
grew out of our position in the field of cellu- 
lose film which the Antitrust Division saw 
as a single market. But to our sales force 
such a narrow construction of the competi- 
tive process was patently an illusion. To 
the man with the order pad, the rivalry he 
faced as he made his rounds was by no 
means confined to the cellulose film offered 
by other manufacturers but comprised a vast 
miscellany of all kinds of packaging ma- 
terials—foil, tin, glass, waxed paper, Sa- 
ran”, polyethylene, and many others. In 
this instance we were able to convince the 
courts of this economic truth, but the prose- 
cution maintained its position throughout 
the proceedings. 

It seems to me that monopoly and com- 
petition need redefinition. A monopoly of 
a chemically identifiable product may not 
be a monopoly at all in the marketplace. 
The competitive situation does not depend 
upon physical or chemical uniqueness; it 
depends upon functional equivalence, It 
seems to me that antitrust enforcement 
which fails to identify and keep pace with 
this dramatic transformation of the com- 
petitive process fails in its mission. 


BIT OF FOLKLORE 


There is another bit of antitrust folklore 
which needs reconsideration. This is the 
notion that small business and large are 
engaged in a Dayid and Goliah struggle with 
the weak falling victim to the strong. 

Yet the fact is that in today’s world the 
large and small find coexistence not a truce 
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but an alliance, with each mutually de- 
pendent upon the other. The larger firms, 
such as our own, are able to undertake the 
difficult and expensive development work 
beyond the capacity of the smaller concern. 
The small company, on the other hand, pro- 
vides to the large the essential market for 
his product, without which it would find 
little meaning. 


Small- and large-business men realize this 
genuine need for both, and work together 
closely in performing for the economy the 
roles best suited to their talents and re- 
sources, The public, too, has become well 
aware of the fact that size and virtue are not 
necessarily related either directly or inversely. 
Yet I am afraid that the old ghosts persist, 
disfiguring the image of truth. 

END TRIAL BALLOONS 


If I may use nylon once more as an ex- 
ample, the Du Pont Co. did indeed invent it 
and produce it as a textile fiber, a difficult 
task requiring many years of intensive re- 
search and the expenditure of many millions 
of dollars. When we faced the problem of 
marketing this new fiber we had perforce to 
rely upon the ingenuity, the self-interest, 
and the aggressiveness of literally hundreds 
of small concerns, each of whom saw an op- 
portunity to make something new for his 
customers, and incidentally a profit for him- 
self. Nylon today is used in literally 
hundreds of textile applications. This is 
not solely the result of the Du Pont Co.'s 
efforts but rather of cooperative market de- 
velopment involving us and many hundreds 
of smaller manufacturers. To be sure nylon 
has been profitable for the Du Pont Co., but 
I would suspect that the aggregate profits for 
the long chain of manufacturers reaching 
from us to the public would exceed ours 
many times. 

To turn now to other antitrust areas, I 
would question the practice of burdening the 
courts with the kind of theoretical trial bal- 
loon unrelated to economic reality that we 
observe so frequently in the antitrust field. 
In a way it seems to me that this practice 
parallels the attitude sometimes attributed 
to the advertising profession of “running it 
up the flagpole to see who salutes.” It seems 
to me that the process of haling someone 
into court simply to find out if some practice 
can be adjudged illegal betokens a very un- 
tidy notion of the law's intent. With the 
thorough press coverage which always ap- 
pears to attend such excursions no corpora- 
tion emerges unscathed from such misad- 
ventures whether in the final analysis it wins 
or loses. 

Furthermore, the defendant who hears 
himself stigmatized by irrelevant allegations 
is comforted but little by the quiet with- 
drawal of the charges at a later period. I 
myself have had the sobering experience of 
hearing my children identified by a prose- 
cutor as conspirators, and this at ages when 
they could scarcely spell the word. 

ANTITRUST SHOULD FOSTER COMPETITION 

I think also that the virtues of the Depart- 
ment of Justice can scarcely be properly 
appraised by reciting the number of cases 
brought to court. I haye seen this gambit 
used on several occasions, particularly at 
budget time, but I would be disposed to judge 
the efficacy of the Department less by the 
mere recital of numbers than by identifiable 
accomplishments in fostering competitive 
enterprise. A 

It seems to me that everyone should agree 
that the mission of Government in the anti- 
trust area is to administer the law in a way 
which will insure a vigorous, highly com- 
petitive industrial economy, If that is in- 
deed the mission, it must inevitably embrace 


not solely the punishment of transgressors 


but more importantly the responsibility for 
determining at firsthand what a truly com- 
petitive system really comprises—in simple 
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words, why the battle is being fought and 
what victory will really produce. 

This, clearly, is not solely a task for law- 
yers, since setting policy in this area requires 
many skills, much experience, much back- 
ground in economies, and in the simple facts 
of the business scene. And such a policy 
must recognize the continually-changing 
character of the business arena within which 
the law is to be enforced. 

I doubt that there is any substantial area 
of disagreement between the business com- 
munity and the enforcement officers of the 
Antitrust Division on matters of broad pol- 
icy. I am convinced that my own strong sup- 
port of the antitrust statutes is shared by 
every thoughtful businessman. I think we 
all recognize the merits of a vigorous com- 
petitive system, If I am right, it would seem 
to me that the posture of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion and the business community should be 
one of mutual support and understanding, 
not of adversaries with fists clenched, wary 
and suspicious of each other’s motives, 


PRECISELY SIMILAR INTERESTS 


Why not, then, recognize that the busi- 
ness community and the Antitrust Division 
have precisely similar interests in the main- 
tenance of a competitive economy? Why 
not approach the task with cooperation and 
understanding? Why should not those 
charged with law enforcement and those 
charged with the operation of the business 
system share their problems to the end that 
enforcement efforts can be directed effec- 
tively, not blindly? 

There will, of course, always be cases to 
be decided on their merits. So long as man 
is fallible, there will be transgressions in 
this as in every area of human affairs. To 
the extent that men transgress clearly es- 
tablished legal prohibitions, they should not 
of course escape either the penalties or the 
moral taint of their offense. Such cases, 
however, represent aberrations of human 
behavior related only incidentally to the 
major aims of the antitrust laws. 

As to matters of principle lying within the 
field, there can be no point at issue provided 
that the ground rules are mutually under- 
stood, And it is in this area that I would 
hope that the enforcement arm and the 
business community may reach some meet- 
ing of minds. 

The purpose of the law, I take it, is to 
referee the competitive scene in such a way 
as to achieve a meaningful democracy, a 
high level of economic prosperity and an 
ethical standard offensive to no man’s 
conscience. We can all agree that these 
goals may be reached most directly through 
unimpeded access to the marketplace, 
through a competitive economy unencum- 
bered by artificial restraints. 

Granting these common aims, I see no 
reason why enlightened businessmen and 
the antitrust administrators cannot find 
mutual accord. Calm and realistic apprais- 
als of conditions will accommodate all the 
economic necessities and at the same time 
preserve our traditions of equity and con- 
cern for human dignity. Through such 
common understanding it seems to me we 
may reach, in the words of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, “a just and artful suiting of means 
to ends." 


Showing the Red Light 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, with refer- 
ence to the disorders hére at the Capitol 
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last week caused by so-called students, 
the following editorial from the Indian- 
apolis Star of September 15, 1963, is of 
interest. 

SHOWING THE Rep LIGHT 


The outrageous rioting which broke up 
a congressional committee hearing in the 
Halls of the Nation’s Capitol at Washington 
seemed like an echo of the recent past. It 
was. The repetition should drive home a few 
points for Americans concerned with the 
survival of our land. 

The most notorious forerunner of Thurs- 
day's riot in Washington was the rioting 
which went on for parts of 3 days in May 
1960 in San Francisco. That resulted in 
production of the film, “Operation Aboli- 
tion," which was so revealing of Communist 
tactics and leftist gulllbility that it brought 
on hysterical reaction from the left. 

What happened inside the committee room 
at Washington followed the San Francisco 
pattern. Fortunately the rioting did not 
carry out into the streets, as it did in San 
Francisco. 

There are important things to be learned 
from these examples about Communist 
tactics. 

One is that the Communists are always 
ready to move in on any group or any move- 
ment which offers them a chance to incite 
trouble. In the San Francisco and Wash- 
ington riots they used students—a favorite 
maneuver. Students are so eager to leap into 
a cause described as idealism, so volatile, 
and so plentiful. Their usual method—evi- 
dent both at San Francisco and in the Cuba 
student affair which led up to the Wash- 
ington riot—is to employ relatively youthful 
organizers who pose as students. 

The Communists constantly aim to ma- 
nipulate other groups. They are always try- 
ing to get into the rich field which labor 
unions and strikes offer for violence, disrup- 
tion, and sabotage. Racial unrest. provides 
another rich field, and the Communists are 
always plowing and sowing there. Anyone 
who thinks that the Communists don't try 
and sometimes succeed in these endeavors 
is too naive to be out alone. 

Another essential point to be learned from 
these and other examples is that the aim of 
these Communist tactics is to disrupt, dis- 
organize, and destroy civil authority and 
peaceful processes. 

Some Americans seem willing to accept, 
even encourage, the Communists in the be- 
lief that the Reds are joining in good causes 
and will help to win good goals. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. The Com- 
munists do not get into a cause to 
make it succeed. They get in to turn it to 
violence and break it up and try to prevent 
it from succeeding. At least they will pre- 
vent it from succeeding by peaceful means. 

The Communists abhor peaceful social 
reform. Their faith is in a creed of revolu- 
tion. Their d requires violence. If re- 
quires the destruction of civil organization, 
to make way for “the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” They're in earnest about that. 
Dictatorship—absolute tyranny—is exactly 
what they mean. 

It is tragic that well-meaning Americans 
sometimes permit themselves to be used by 
the Communists in their drive to destroy 
order and civil organization in our country. 
Every American should be on guard to pre- 
vent himself from becoming their tool. 

Whenever someone begins to plant the 
idea that peaceful methods are not enough, 
begins to talk about defying authority and 
disrupting the processes of order—that is 
the time to stop and begin to take a pene- 
trating look at what is going on. We do 


not say that such suggestions always betray 


the presence of a Communist agitator—we 
did not say that at all and please don’t try 
to read that into what we are saying. What 
we are saying is that when a movement or 
project or organization starts steering to- 
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ward violence or "civil disobedience” or other 
form of disruption of order, the influence 
of Communists should be suspected as & 
possibility. 

The Communists aim to fill America with 
as much disorder as possible. If we help 
them, we help to dig our own graves. 


President Backed on Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 8 
very distinguished observer and com- 
mentator on national and international 
affairs, a man who has served this Na- 
tion well and devotedly in a number of 
important positions, recently expr 
his views on the importance of foreign 
aid in a letter to the editor of the New 
York Times. I include it in the RECORD, 
for it is simple in its analysis, cuts di- 
rectly to the point and is worthy of 
further reading: 

PRESIDENT Backep on Am- Wannund Looks 

TO SENATE To Restore Cur MADE BY HOUSE 
To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 

I am sure you agree that the President 
needs and deserves support on the issue of 
foreign aid. There has never been a time 
when the maintenance of our foreign 
program has been more important, nor & 
time when our failure to live up to 
given would so damage our Nation’s prestige. 
With the likelihood of war beginning to re- 
cede, economic assistance will become the 
free nations’ best weapon of defense agains? 
Communist encroachment. 

It is true that other prosperous free na- 
tions, notably Germany, should shoulder the 
great part of the burden, but this is all the 
more reason for us not to set a bad example 
at this time. Nor is this the time to allow 
partisan politics to jeopardize the Nation’s 
security, prestige, and honor. 

It is regrettable that the Republican House 
leadership used the party whip to enforce 
an almost solid vote to cut down the foreign 
aid recommendation of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee by almost $600 million. 
To say now that it was the President who 
injected politics into the issue 1 
in the face of what happened, pre 

As for the 66 Democrats who regrettably 
joined the Republicans in their ill-ad 
attack upon this vital program, one can at 
least say that they voted as individuals and 
not as robots following a party line. 

It Is on the Republicans’ side of the House 
that there has been a sudden change this 
year in the level of support for the foreign 
aid program. Over the years, on critical 
votes the program has been defended bY 
about two-thirds of the Democrats and about 
one-third of the Republicans. This year the 
Democrats were, if anything, stronger than 
ever on the critical vote to defend the pro- 
gram, but only less than one-tenth of the 
Republicans resisted Representative Hab- 
LECK’s misplaced pressure. 

It was only after this demonstration that 
the President quite understandably expr 
his concern and called for a return to bi- 
partisanship on this issue. It is most Ur- 
gently to be hoped that Republicans will 
now join with Democrats in the Senate t9 
restore the irresponsible cut made by the 
House. 

James P. Wanzund. 

GREENWICH, Conn., August 31, 1963. 


1963 
Foreign Aid: The Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
ConcresstonaL Record for August 30 
mere appeared a statement entitled 
‘Foreign Aid: A Foolish Fantasy,” con- 

a number of specific as well as 
Zeneral criticisms of the foreign aid pro- 
Sram. These are the facts about each of 
the criticisms: 


FACTS VERSUS FANTASY 


Criticism: That Brazil has received 
$398 million in U.S. assistance in 1963 
after promising “to do better.” 

Fact: The United States has agreed to 
Provide additional assistance to Brazil 
Only on condition that Brazil make cer- 

Specific internal reforms. Because 

has not yet taken the necessary 

first steps to carry out the agreement, the 
United States is withholding funds. 

Criticism: U.S. radar equipment has 

made available to India. 

ct: Equipment from deactivated ra- 

Sites became excess to U.S. Air Force 

Tequirements, and subsequently was 

Made available for use in the military 

ce program. Some of this equip- 

Ment will be supplied to India as well 

as other countries receiving military as- 

. By utilizing such excess equip- 

Ment wherever practicable, the military 

tance program is able to increase 

1 economically total free world de- 

ense capabilities. 

to elm. U.S. aid is being provided 

104 countries, including “many Com- 
Munist countries.” 

Fact: U.S. economic assistance is 
highly concentrated in those key coun- 
tries with the most promising prospects 
or development. Eighty percent of all 

S. economic aid is going to 20 coun- 
tries. Forty-five countries receive less 
han 10 percent of American aid. 

early all of these are in Africa, where 
< limited aid programs can have a 
ery good infiuence on the development 
Of these new countries. No foreign aid 

are being spent in Communist 

bu ntries. This is specifically forbidden 

law unless the President finds that 

such assistance is vital to U.S. security. 
PERSONNEL FIGURES 

Criticism: ATD has 64,508 employees. 

bast: The Agency for International 
elopment has about 13,000 employees 
pl €r direct hire. Another 8,000 peo- 
including 4,000 foreign nationals 
18 0 in local currencies from trust funds 
trihich cooperating countries also con- 
f bute, employees of contractors per- 
80: under AID contracts, and per- 
mnel from other U.S. Government 
agencles—also are engaged in economic 
assistance programs. 
t The 64,000 personnel figure comes 
A people not employed by 
fron’ including about 23,000 students 
rire foreign countries participating in 
1 programs under AD and De- 
ense Department auspices about two- 
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thirds of these students are receiving 
training under Defense Department pro- 
grams—and approximately 21,000 per- 
sonnel engaged in our military assistance 
program. This includes about 10,000 
military personnel engaged in training 
and assistance to free world military 
forces, and approximately 7,000 foreign 
nationals paid in local currencies. 

Criticism: Six hundred technical aid 
projects in one country, and more ready 
to be started before completion of the 
existing ones. 

Fact: The total number of active AID 
projects all over the world is less than 
2,200. This figure includes active proj- 
ects for which 1964 funds are being re- 
quested, projects with unobligated bal- 
ances as of March 31, 1963, for which 
1964 funds are not requested, and active 
Alliance for Progress and development 
loan projects included in the fiscal year 


1964 request. 
VIETNAM 


Criticism: A highway in Vietnam on 
which the cost skyrocketed from an orig- 
inal estimate of $18 million to more than 
$129 million before completion. 

Fact: The $18 million figure and the 
$129 million figure did not relate to the 
same construction. The $18 million fig- 
ure apparently refers to a bid submitted 
by a contractor in 1956 for construction 
of a limited amount of road and bridge 
work in Vietnam. Prior to execution of 
a definitive contract, a substantial 
change in construction priorities was 
effected because of overriding military 
and economic, requirements. This re- 
sulted in a much larger construction 
program and ultimate cost figure. How- 
ever, even the higher cost figure does 
not approximate the $129 million figure, 
which presumably includes not only the 
construction contract, but also a num- 
ber of other Vietnam highway projects. 
The $129 million figure also includes 
both dollars and local currency. More- 
over, indications now are that the final 
costs will be considerably less—$104,- 
641,000 including dollars and Vietnamese 
funds. 

Criticism: A fertilizer plant in Taiwan, 
started with foreign aid money and esti- 
mated to cost $34 million, which was 
inoperable because equipment did not 
meet the specifications for the desired 
operations. 

Fact: The fertilizer plant referred to 
has been completed and is operating at 
rated capacity. There were considerable 
delays because of mechanical and design 
deficiencies. Full production was 
achieved in July 1961. The final dollar 
cost was about $31 million, considerably 
higher than the original estimates. An- 
nual output of fertilizer is saving the 
Taiwan economy about $8 million a year 
in foreign exchange and making an im- 
portant contribution to the country’s 
agricultural productivity. 

Criticism: Radio towers installed in 
Saigon which had not been put in opera- 
tion because their utility was unde- 
termined and their location in doubt. 

Fact: This refers to a complex of seven 
stations of Radio Vietnam for which 
U.S. assistance was provided. The criti- 
cism grows out of the fact that in 1958 
and 1959 there were some delays in com- 
pletion of the project growing out of 
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United States-Vietnamese differences in 
interpretation of original agreements as 
to where certain equipment should be 
located. These differences were com- 
pletely resolved by May 4, 1960. For 
some time the seven stations of Radio 
Vietnam have been completely opera- 
tional. Radio Saigon broadcasts news 


`- bulletins and reviews, informational pro- 


grams on handicrafts, business and com- 
merce, civic education, and science and 
technology. It also includes English 
language instruction. 

Criticism: $3.1 million for an air-con- 
ditioned yacht for the Emperor of 
Ethiopia. 

Fact: In 1960, the Department of De- 
fense, under the military assistance pro- 
gram, loaned to the Government of 
Ethiopia a World War II seaplane 
tender for use as the flagship of the 
Ethiopian Navy. As a flagship, it con- 
tains quarters for flag officers, or the 
Emperor as commander in chief. It 
is air conditioned since air conditioning 
is considered necessary for that part of 
the world. One basic use of the ship 
is as a training vessel for the Ethiopian 
Navy. A significant part of the $3.1 
million cost of refitting the ship was to 
make possible its use as a training ves- 
sel. The Department of Defense main- 
tains important military communica- 
tions facilities in Ethiopia as part of its 
worldwide network. 

Criticism: $400,000 for battery-pow- 
ered TV sets in remote jungle villages— 
merry-go-rounds driven by children 
would recharge the batteries. 

Fact: This contract was terminated 
before the funds were spent. The pur- 
pose of the TV sets was to provide wide- 
spread inexpensive communications with 
outlying villages in order to overcome 
the immense difficulties of ordinary com- 
munication and to provide methods for 
beginning education of inhabitants of 
such villages. Consideration was given 
to a variety of techniques for recharging 
the batteries. One proposal was the use 
of primitive merry-go-round systems as 
a method of generating power for the 
batteries, somewhat similar in principle 
to the familiar “merry-go-round” used 
throughout the world to raise water for 
wells by hitching oxen to a primitive 
pump system. 

AFRICA 

Criticism: Independence Day gifts to 
African countries from the President's 
contingency fund. 

Fact: During fiscal years 1960 through 
1962, the United States presented Inde- 
pendence Day gifts to 18 countries at a 
total cost of $1.006 million, or an average 
of $56,000 per country. The practice of 
independence day gifts is followed by 
other major countries such as France, 
Germany, and often the United King- 
dom. The usual U.S. gifts were book- 
mobiles, mobile health units or mobile 
film units, often accompanied by medi- 
cines, books, or films and services of 
American technicians. The principal 
reason for use of the contingency fund 
in these cases is that in most instances 
independence was formally proposed, 
sought, and granted within a few 
months, making it impossible to predict 
the date of independence far in advance. 
The goodwill generated and the useful- 
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ness of these gifts are large in relation 
to the relatively moderate cost involved 
in each case. 

Criticism: Gifts to Guinea and Mali, 
because of their changing political atti- 
tudes, from the contingency fund. 

Fact: U.S. assistance from the con- 
tingency fund to Guinea and Mali was 
designed to take timely advantage of 
situations—of changing political atti- 
tudes—in order to further the U.S. ob- 
jective of helping these countries to 
become more independent of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and more politically oriented 
toward the West. These assistance ef- 
forts were not merely gifts“ they were 
programs carefully designed to meet spe- 
cific needs in the countries involved. 

INDONESIA 


Criticism: $5.6 million to Indonesia for 
completion of a road to an athletic sta- 
dium from the President's contingency 
fund. 

Fact: This refers to the so-called 
Djakarta bypass, which was not a road 
to an athletic stadium, but rather a road 
connecting the port of Djakarta with 
important internal highways linking 
Djakarta with other parts of the island 
of Java. The Indonesians requested 
speedup of completion of the road which 
comes at one point within 5 miles of the 
athletic stadium. The United States 
agreed to speed up completion, thus re- 
quiring use of $2.7 million, not $5.6 mil- 
lion, contingency funds in order to fi- 
nance the work at an increased rate of 
speed. However, the United States in- 
sisted and Indonesia agreed that any 
cost increase over the previously esti- 
mated cost of the highway would be met 
by the Indonesian Government. 

Criticism: The shipping of millions of 
dollars worth of navigational equipment 
to countries incapable of using it. 

Fact: It is true that countries were in- 
capable of using the equipment when it 
arrived. What is not made clear is that 
the equipment was only part of the pro- 
gram—the other main purpose being 
training of locals in the effective use and 
maintenance of the equipment. Many 
of these programs have been very suc- 
cessful, are being satisfactorily operated 
and maintained by local personnel, and 
are of great assistance to safer and more 
efficient air transportation by interna- 
tional as well as local travel, including 
U.S. airlines. 

Criticism: Supplying enough rifles to 
one country so that each soldier could 
have, on the average, 144 rifles and pro- 
graming enough rifles and carbines in 
another country to provide an average 
of two weapons per soldier. 

Fact: A quick glance at the MAP con- 
gressional presentation books in 1961 
would have indicated that these charges 
were true. However, what the book did 
not show was that in 1961 country A, 
11,000 carbines were furnished under the 
MAP to arm partially two paramilitary 
groupings—a rudimentary national 
guard and civilian militia—for combat- 
ing Communists guerrillas in outlying 
areas. Since they are not part of the 
regular Military Establishment and not 
normally supported by MAP, these para- 
military groups were not included in the 
“active military forces” shown in the 
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congressional presentation documents. 
In this country, weapons furnished under 
MAP to both the active military forces 
and to the paramilitary units have not 
even totaled one per man. 

The charge of two rifles per man was 
based on a typographical error in the 
MAP congressional presentation docu- 
ment for the country in question. The 
document showed a total cumulative 
program of 1,947 rifles and a MAP 
supported force of only 1,200 men. The 
latter figure should have been 2,200 men. 
The information was corrected and sup- 
plied to the committe for the hearing on 
March 29, 1962, but was not reflected in 
the subcommittee report. 

AIRCRAFT 


Criticism: Planes to supply additional 
aircraft to a country with a shortage of 
trained pilots. 

Fact: As in the case of navigational 
equipment, it is true that there were not 
enough trained pilots to fly the aircraft 
planned for delivery to the country in 
question. Again, the assistance program 
included transitional training of pilots 
familiar with other aircraft—the only 
effective way in which pilots could be 
trained for the new aircraft. The coun- 
try now has more than enough trained 
pilots to man the aircraft provided. 

Criticism: Fighter planes and a loan 
to an African country to buy jet air- 
liners. 

Fact: The country referred to is Ethio- 
pia which received jet fighters under the 
military assistance program in 1959. 
These fighter planes are being effectively 
used by the Ethiopian Air Force and saw 
important and effective duty during the 
recent Congo crisis. The jet aircraft 
referred to probably consist of two jet 
airlines which the Ethiopian Govern- 
ment purchased with the assistance of 
an Export-Import Bank loan and with 
collaboration of Ethiopian Airlines and 
the Boeing Co. The jets were purchased 
to replace two DC-6B’s on European 
flights and some African routes. An ex- 
panded African network and anticipated 
traffic growth are expected to maintain 
adequately a load factor for the aircraft, 
These two jets were not financed with 
funds under the foreign assistance pro- 
gram, 

KOREA 

Criticism: Pouring into Korea $200 
million a year, which is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the country’s economy to ab- 
sorb productively or of its Government 
to administer efficiently, the result of 
which has been to encourage corruption 
and hamper development. 

Fact: After years of recovery from the 
war Korea has now begun to move ahead 
economically. Grant aid to finance 
Korean imports has been reduced by 
half, putting pressure on Korea to ex- 
pand exports and to budget prudently. 
Financing for capital development proj- 
ects now is provided almost entirely 
through loans, Korean tax collections 
have been improved, and Korean na- 
tional attention has been focused sharply 
on planned economic development. 
United States and European investors 
are becoming interested in Korea for the 
first time. The Korean economy is fully 
able to absorb effectively present and 
planned levels of U.S. assistance. 


September 16 


Criticism: The transfer of military 
funds to the contingency fund, and then 
a further transfer to economic programs. 

Fact: This transfer was made at the 
end of fiscal year 1962 to meet unanti- 
cipated urgent economic assistance re- 
quirements. Such transfers are specifi- 
cally authorized by the Foreign 
Assistance Act. Under section 610 of 
that aet, the President, whenever he 
determines it “to be necessary for the 
purposes of this act,” may transfer not 
to exceed 10 percent of the funds made 
available for any provision of the act to 
funds made available for any other provi- 
sion of this act. 

CONTRACTING AND EVALUATION 

Criticism: One thousand 23-inch tele- 
vision sets were ordered for use in com- 
munity education programs in under- 
developed countries overseas at a cost of 
$400,000 for areas with no electric power 
supply. 

Fact: This refers to a contract which 
@ congressional committee investigated 
at great length last year. Criticism by 
the committee was directed at weaknesses 
in AID contracting and evaluation tech- 
niques on this program, rather than the 
purpose for which the program was 
undertaken—that is, to provide rela- 
tively inexpensive and far-reaching 
methods of communication and educa- 
tion in underdeveloped countries. The 
contract was terminated early in 1963. 
Negotiations are now proceeding to 
determine whether there will be any cost 
to the United States. The agency, with 
the guidance of the committee, has im- 
proved its contracting for research and 
development procedures to insure that 
such weaknesses do not recur. 

Criticism: Foreign aid fumds were used 
to buy suits for undertakers in Greece. 

Fact: This charge was raised in 1957 
and 1958. It has no basis in fact. Pro- 
curement records in Greece show no 
AlID-financed procurement of clothing 
of any kind, except footwear for the 
army. Civilian clothing, as a matter of 
policy, has always been ineligible for 
AID financing in Greece. 

Criticism: U.S. aid to Kenya was used 
ory extra wives for government offi- 
cials, 

Fact: A traders loan program was un- 
dertaken by the Kenyan Government in 
1953 and 1954 to provide a fund for loans 
to traders and small manufacturers in & 
program analogous to the U.S. Small 
Business Administration. During this 
period, before any U.S.-owned funds were 
made available for the program, one 
trader did borrow approximately $600 
and then used the funds to buy a wife. 
As a result of this incident, extremely 
tight controls for supervision of thé 
traders loan program were set up. N°? 
such incident occurred after U.S,-owned 
funds were contributed to the program 
in 1955. The traders loan program ha? 
been quite successful, and repayment 
has been completely satisfactory. 

Criticism: A stockbreeding farm was 
erected in Lebanon with U.S. aid, Nine 
stalls were built for each bull. 

Fact: This apparently refers to an ani- 
mal husbandry demonstration program 
during 1953 to 1957 in Lebanon. A barn 
was built to house a herd of approxi- 
mately 30 cows and 15 bulls. During # 
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good part of the year, most of the bulls 
Were transported from village to village 
to be used in a program to improve thé 
Caliber of native livestock. It is there- 
fore possible that at any point in time 
there might not have been enough bulls 
in the central barn to fill all the stalls. 
This program successfully demonstrated 
the greatly increased productivity pos- 
sible with better caliber livestock. As a 
Tesult of this program and a subsequent 
Program using artificial insemination, 
livestock in many villages was signifi- 
cantly improved. After observation of 
` this program, Lebanese dairy farmers 
began themselves to import high quality 
livestock. A thriving dairy industry was 
developed to provide Lebanese cities with 
Teasonably priced wholesome milk. 

Criticism: The Peace Corps sent a 
man, his wife, and nine children to the 
Philippines. One-way fare cost $13,190. 

Corpsman’s salary is $10,190. 

Fact: This is substantially correct. 
The $13,190 includes cost of transpor- 
tation of effects and household goods as 
Well as one-way fare for the employee 
and his family. The employee was ap- 
Pointed as executive officer of the Phil- 
ippines Peace Corps operation. This 
assignment includes responsibility for 
Coordination of administrative efforts 
With the AID mission, supervision of the 
Peace Corps’ own administration in 

, and liaison with the American 
Embassy. The position of executive 
Officer requires a person with a high de- 
Sree of leadership quality and the ability 
to work well with the Philippine people. 

MAJORITY SUPPORT FOREIGN AID 


The remainder of the statement con- 
Sists of the individual views and opin- 
ions of the speaker in question. Those 
Views must be judged on their merit, as 
Compared with the views of others with 
knowledge and experience in the subject. 
To begin with, they must be compared 
With the view of three Presidents of the 
United States, three Secretaries of State, 
and three Secretaries of Defense, all of 
Whom have given stanch support to 
foreign aid. They must be compared 
With the views of a majority of the 
Members of Congress, as reaffirmed year 
after year for 15 years during which 
Congress has voted for the aid program. 

ey must be compared, in fact, to the 
Majority views of the American people, 
Who, according to public opinion polls, 
Support foreign aid more strongly today 

an ever, 

Foreign aid is not a perfectly designed 
and executed program, but there is waste 
and inefficiency in every large organi- 
zation, whether it be a Government 
agency or a private corporation. Look 
8 the tremendous waste and inefficiency 
n the Ford Motor Co. in the failure of 

e€ Edsel. Mistakes are human, and 
both the foreign aid program and the 
55 Motor Co. are operated by human 

gs. 

Great improvements have been made 
1 the design and administration of 

dreign aid in the past several years. 
8 uch remains to be done. But the for- 
ien aid program needs to be strength- 
ned rather than curtailed, and im- 
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proved rather than restricted. The 
repetition of old and insignificant criti- 
cisms does not contribute toward the 
kind of constructive criticism of foreign 
aid which Congress needs to provide in 
order that the program can be strength- 
ened and improved, 


Paddling for Demonstrators and 
Riotous Beatniks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Harry S. Truman has a good 
remedy for demonstrators, student riots, 
and self-righteous beatnik freedom 
riders. 


The Federal Government must encour- 
age law and order at the local level, or a 
breakdown of local and State law en- 
forcement by demonstrations will lead to 
national anarchy. 


Pink beatniks and Harlem hepcats who 
demonstrate in congressional committee 
rooms and hurl liquor bottles at police 
today tomorrow may demonstrate against 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 


The following Associated Press story 
was taken from the September 15 issue of 
the Greenville News, Greenville, S.C.: 
PADDLING FOR YOUNG DEMONSTRATORS URGED 

(By Harry Truman) 

CLEVELAND, OO. If northern busybodies 
would stay at home and clean up their own 
backyards, the rest of the country will obey 
its laws,” former President Harry S. Truman 
said Saturday night. 

In a speech prepared for 1,200 persons at a 
$100-a-plate dinner honoring Senator STE- 
PHEN M. YounG, Democrat, of Ohio, the for- 
mer Chief Executive spoke out on recent 
demonstrations, 

In his usual blunt style, he said: “These 
youngsters who are running around the 
country trying to institute mob rule were 
raised under the nutty theory of let the child 
grow like a weed with no home discipline. It 
is a lazy way to raise a family. 

“These young rioters were not spanked 
enough as they grew up. The police should 
be furnished with nice old-fashioned butter 
paddles and be authorized to use them in the 
place intended for spanking on such demon- 
strators as interrupted the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities committee hear- 
ing in Washington and the so-called sit-ins 
in the mayor’s office in New York.” 

Truman said we are living in a very turbu- 
lent age in world history. 

“The argument on civil rights has been 
stirred up by Boston and New England dema- 
gogs Just as the War Between the States was 
brought about by Harriet Beecher Stowe and 
Wiliam Lloyd Garrison,” he asserted. 

The dinner was designed to raise $100,000 
for Senator Touxd's reelection campaign if 
he should run again in 1964, 

Youne, 73, continued to keep Democrats 
guessing, but Truman left no doubt the Sen- 
ator would seek reelection. 

“I wouldn't have come all the way if I 
didn't think so,” the 79-year-old former 
President said. 
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Dallas Editorial Points Out Failure of 
Kennedy Tax Bill To Meet Test of 


Responsibility 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the September 13 issue of the Dallas 
Morning News, pointing out the irrespon- 
sibility of.trying to cut taxes without 
cutting spending: 

Pocker CHANGE? 


The public will have a couple of extra dol- 
lars in weekly pay envelopes, we are told, if 
both Houses of Congress act favorably on the 
tax-cut bill approved by the House Ways and 
Means Committee. The Treasury estimates 
that the average American family will re- 
ceive $2 to $4 of extra take-home pay every 
week. 

Sounds nice, but don't count on it, 

The two-stage, $11 billion tax cut approved 
by the committee may not be as rosy as it has 
been made to look. Tax reforms written into 
the measure will nullify some of the gains, 
Inflation, resulting from the huge built-in 
deficit which would accompany such a tax 
cut, is likely to wipe out the rest. 

Before this tax-cut bill won approval, GOP 
members of the committee offered two 
sensible amendments. They proposed that 
the second stage of the cut—a $4 billion re- 
duction affecting 1965 incomes—not go into 
effect if President Kennedy’s budget for next 
year exceeded $98 billion, or if the current 
year’s deficit exceeded $8 billion. 

Rejection of these amendments by ad- 
ministration lieutenants on the committee 
is a tipoff that Mr. Kennedy hag no inten- 
tion of keeping Federal spending down. Mr. 
Kennedy had promised that he could reduce 
spending next year and that the tax cut 
would produce enough revenue to prevent an 
extraordinary deficit. 

These promises apparently were hollow. If 
they had any substance, there would have 
been no need to fear the amendments. Their 
rejection indicates that already the adminis- 
tration intends to boost spending next year 
and produce a deficit in excess of $8 billion. 

In the year before Mr. Kennedy moved into 
the White House, there was a Federal surplus 
of $1.2 billion, In the 3 years since, there 
have been annual deficits averaging $6.5 bil- 
lion. Before the New Frontiersmen began 
managing our funds, there was a Federal 
debt of $286 billion. Today that debt is $305 
billion, and it’s going up. 

Interest on the debt alone has increased 
by $1 billion in the last 3 years—a phenom- 
enal rise of 9.2 percent. 

The theory behind a tax cut without re- 
duced spending is that we, as a nation, can 
spend ourselves rich. New Frontier advocates * 
of the theory seem to think that this is 
something new, that in it they have found 
the economic philosopher's stone. They have 
not. The theory is an old one which we 
have been trying over and over again for a 
number of years. 

Experience proves it does not work, Taxes, 
of course, arè too high and should be cut. 
But there is only one reason for high taxes. 
And that is high spending. 

Once spending Is reduced, a tax cut would 
be automatic. And that would be the honest 
way to put more dollars into the pay en- 
velopes of Mr. and Mrs. America, 
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Values in a Vacuum. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Dean 
Erwin N. Griswold, of Harvard Law 
School, in a talk at the University of 
Utah a short time ago made some very 
direct observations with respect to re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions. 

The Wall Street Journal on Septem- 
ber 11, 1963, gave.a summary of his 
speech in its article “Review and Out- 
look,” which follows: 

VALUES IN A VACUUM 


"I haye no doubt myself that the (first 
amendment), as written and adopted, in- 
tended that there should be no libel or 
defamation law in the United States under 
the U.S. Government, just absolutely none so 
far as I am concerned.” 

That is the stated view of Mr. Justice 
Black, and it reflects a way of thinking which 
has found no little favor both inside and 
outside the Supreme Court. Though it has 
not yet brought an actual ruling that all 
libel and slander laws are unconstitutional, 
this “no law means no law” philosophy has 
affected judicial decisions ranging over a 
number of other significant issues and 
promises to influence more. 

So it may be useful, as the Supreme Court 
prepares to start a new session, to recall some 
remarks of Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Har- 
vard Law School, made at the University of 
Utah early this year; he finds scant merit in 
the Court’s frequently absolutist approach to 
constitutional questions. 

Justice Black's literal-minded a; 
may sound at first like a commendably strict 
interpretation of the Constitution, since the 
amendment explicitly says “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
theréof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press.” Yet the result of a rigid ap- 
plication of the words "no law” is to leave out 
most of the considerations needed for a cor- 
rect interpretation of the Constitution. 

That result could hardly be more start- 
lingly clear than in the cases of prayer recita- 
tions and Bible readings In the schools. Not 
surprisingly, the Court decisions have given 
tremendous impetus to moves to eradicate all 
traces of religion from the schools and from 
all manifestations of public life as well—even 
to such ridiculous extremes as banning & 
stanza of “America” because it refers to God. 

As Dean Griswold observes (and these 
columns have said), this sort of thing is an 
affront to the long religious tradition so 
deeply entwined in our history. “Are the 
May Compact, Ann Hutchinson, Cotton 
Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and William 
Penn, and many others, no part of our his- 
tory?” It is an affront to the religious in- 
stincts and concepts of the writers of the 
Constitution themselves. 

Still, the Constitution says “no law.” But 
to focus on those words exclusively is to miss 
the others and hence the whole context. 
Who shall make no law? Congress. No law 
about what? “An establishment of religion.” 
Which means, if history means anything, 
state religion such as existed in a number of 
places in America at the time the first 
amendment was adopted. That is what the 
Constitution forbids. 

Congress has in fact made no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, and local 
recommended prayer and Bible readings have 
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nothing to do with the Constitution and no 
business before the Supreme Court. Ironi- 
cally, however, a supposedly strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution turns out to be a 
profound misreading of it. 

In view of the consequences, it's also per- 
haps worth speculating how such attitudes 
develop. Obviously much depends on the 
particular thinking of individual justices, but 
that thinking is not divorced from the 
temper of the times. 

In recent times, among other things, 
America’s traditional tolerance toward mi- 
norities has shown a tendency to get twisted; 
if a person is a member of a minority his 
rights are sometimes alleged to be superior 
to the majority's by virtue of his minority 
status. Thus it is not enough for a child 
of atheist parents to remain silent or leave 
the room during voluntary prayer reading; 
the religious expression of the majority must 
be stamped out for his sake. 

This is plainly a perversion of any rational 
concept of equal rights and religious free- 
dom, not to mention good manners. Dean 
Griswold recalls visiting Tunisia, where the 
overwhelming majority is Moslem. 

“While there, I expected to comply with 
their laws and customs. They are a tolerant 
people, and did not seek to compel me to 
participate in any of their religious observ- 
ances. But it would have seemed most in- 
appropriate to me to have taken advantage 
of their tolerance and to have sought to 
interfere with their customs simply because 
they were not mine.” In this country we 
seem to be losing a sense of the fitness of 
things. 

Another part of the current climate is the 
existence of a paradox embedded in the so- 
called absolutist approach in a period noted 
for “relativism.” When people speak of 
“Telativistic” values prevailing today, they 
mean that many individuals no longer look 
for guidance as they once did to the author- 
ity of supernatural beliefs or the standards 
of conduct of the civilized past. 

But to cut oneself or one’s society off, to 
say the past has no relevance to the present, 
the lessons of experience are meaningless to 
today—surely this is an absolutism of its 
own. Exactly the kind of absolutism which 
results in focusing on a couple of striking 
words to the exclusion of the meaning of 
the Constitution and the continuity of his- 
tory and tradition, 

To that extent the Supama Court is re- 
flecting more general attitudes in sociology, 
economics, and politics. But the prevalence 
of those attitudes does not make them 
healthy onces. Not the least of the troubles 
with such “relativistic absolutism” is that it 
represents an intellectual emptiness. And 
political authority no less than nature abhors 
a vacuum. 


The Legion Versus Castro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, in their recent convention at Miami 
Beach, Fla., the American Legion labeled 
Castro the Nation’s No. 1 concern. It 
is encouraging to the Congress to know 
that our veterans feel so strongly about 
the Communist cancer that continues to 
grow in Cuba, and threatens to spread 
its infection through the whole Western 
Hemisphere. The Legionnaires feel that 
we have watched developments in Cuba 
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long enough, and they demanded that we 
proceed boldly to force communism from 
our doorstep. I echo their plea, and urge 
tha the Congress take positive steps to 
exert leadership in bringing an end to 
Castro and Red tyranny in Cuba. 

In the September 14, 1963, edition 
of the Miami Herald appears an edito- 
rial concerning the stand taken by the 
American Legion in their convention, I 
would like to insert it in the Recorp at 
this point: 

THE LEGION Versus CASTRO 


The American Legion and the President 
of the United States obviously don't see eye 
to eye on the Cuban question. 

The Legion ended its convention with @ 
demand that we proceed boldly to root out 
communism at our doorstep. The President 
replied that we have done all we can—and 
comunism is still there. 

The Legion considers Castro the Nation's 
No. 1 concern. Our failure to do anything 
more now than watch developments, their 
speakers declared, dims our image in a trou- 
bled world. 

In expressing this opinion so forcefully the 
Legion lived up to its traditional role of 
watchdog over the Nation’s defenses. 

In the same vein the veterans demanded 
assurance that our security will not be 
threatened by approval of the test ban treaty. 

Most Americans will agree with those 
stands, 

The convention, as always, was a whole- 
some ventilation of national affairs before 
the men who fought for their country and 
are willing, if necessary, to do so again. 

Whether we agree with their position 
wholeheartedly or not, their voice is potent. 

It was good to have the veterans here for 
their annual get-together with all its color 
and tradition. 

Their conventions here over the years have 
made the Legionnaires good friends, and 80 
we know, as they head for home, that they 
will come again. 


Words, Words, but No Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to, 
include an editorial appearing in the 
San Diego (Calif.) Union on September 
13, entitled “Era of Wishful Thinking.” 
This editorial is demanding action in- 
stead of words, and calls for a firm for- 
eign policy that cannot be mistaken by 
the Russians. I commend it to you for 
your consideration, as follows: 

Worps, Worps, BUT No ACTION 

We are in an era of wishful thinking. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 
American Legion Convention in Miami that 
the United States is going to employ “appro- 
priate measures” to rid Cuba of Russian 
troops and to bring about more peaceful 
conditions in the world. 

“Appropriate measures” must be secret 
weapons, however, as neither Secretary Rusk 
nor the President has disclosed to the Amer- 
ican people how he intends to go about in- 
ducing the Soviet Union to withdraw its 
military forces from Cuba and lift the Red 
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threat bearing down upon so much of the 
world. 

We plead to sit down with our enemies 
the criticize those who are fighting against 

em, 

In his talk on foreign policy, Secretary 
Rusk emphasized the ways in which the 
United States and the Soviet Union could 
Work closer together, if the Russians were 
80 inclined, but the absence of alternatives 
leaves us, of course, with no plans in event 
of Communist refusal to cooperate. 

His principal points were that if the Rus- 
slans would permit inspections, we might be 
able to reduce armaments, that the points 
Of disagreement over Berlin should be settled, 
and that if the Soviet Union only realized it, 
its larger interest would best be served by 
Strengthening the peacemaking powers of 
the United Nations. 

If Communists just wouldn’t be Commu- 
nists, everything would be all right. Thus, 
the success of our policy for stemming the 
tide of atheistic communism seems to be 
based on the degree to which the Russians 
Will grant us concessions. As the old saying 
Goes, that's a heck of a way to run a rall- 
Toad, 


The United States Is in the hands of an 
administration which places great faith in 
Words. It rode to power on words. Words 
have spilled in endless waves across the land, 
engulfing principles and choking debate. 

It is even difficult, through the haze of 
Confusing and meaningless phrases, to re- 
Member we are in a cold war, that the Com- 
Munists were out to bury us, and still are, 
and that the Monroe Doctrine pledged us to 
Prevent foreign military intervention in the 
Western H here. 

We are against trouble oyer Berlin, but the 
wall went up; we are against Communist 
domination of Laos, but that is what we are 
Betting, We are against Communist troops 
in Cuba, but they are stin there. We are 
happy to accept a nuclear test ban treaty 
that eases the pressure on our enemies, We 
Presume we also are against sin. 

The Copley newspapers believe the time 
for just talking is long past. These news- 
Papers are concerned with the lack of pur- 
Pose in our national leadership. They are 
Concerned with the administration’s belief 
that if it can wait things out, everything 
May turn out good. But for whom? 

We are told we must be realistic. That is 
an excuse for inaction. We are told our goal 
Should be to make the world safe for di- 
Versity. That is a new word for coexistence. 

As for moving ahead in the fateful struggle 

ween freedom and slavery, nothing is pro- 
Posed, and nothing happens. Trying to find 
Out the points on which we and the Soviet 
nion can agree is just a mask for finding 
the path to appeasement. 

That's where we came in three decades 
ago. Since then, there have been two great 
Wars and communism has seized a third of 
the world. 

Peace in our time is not going to be won 
Or held with bright sayings and high hopes. 
Or self delusion. 

The Copley newspapers and millions of 

erlcans await a leadership that will lead. 


The Civil Defense Shelter Development 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 
Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 


er, I would like to comment briefly on 
civil defense shelter development 
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program contained in H.R. 8200 which 
will come before the House this week. 

All the discussions about a nuclear 
test ban treaty and a hot line between 
Moscow and Washington should not in 
any way lessen our interest in protect- 
ing American citizens against fallout in 
the event of an enemy attack. Our past 
experience indicates just how far we can 
trust those who would destroy us. Pearl 
Harbor may be dimming in our memory, 
but the missile buildup in Cuba certainly 
is not. Just a year ago Russian arms 
were deployed in Cuba for a possible at- 
tack on the United States. Cuba is still 
an all-important problem, There are 
others around the world which indicate 
that today as ever we must keep our 
guard up. In this nuclear age we must 
be ready for action at any time. There 
will be no second chance to get ready. 
Preparedness is the only answer to the 
threat. The survival of the United 
States demands that we take action to 
Protect our population against nuclear 
fallout. The shelter program in H.R. 
8200 would provide a margin of safety 
for millions of Americans. 


The Steps of a Good Man Are Ordered 
by the Lord 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. (TIC) FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Third Congressional District of Georgia 
is justly proud of the late Honorable 
Bryant T. Castellow, who was a most 
distinguished lawyer, prosecuting attor- 
ney, and Member of the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

I have the privilege of representing the 
congressional district referred to, and I 
know the pride the people have because 
of the service of this great man, He had 
the marked ability to look into the fu- 
ture, and he was one of the first to op- 
pose centralized goverenment unbridled 
spending and meddling in foreign affairs. 
His prophecies concerning the changes 
in our Government are now known to 
have been wisely inspired. 

The Cadle Call, a magazine published 
at Indianapolis, Ind., carried in its Sep- 
tember 1963 issue a splendid editorial 
entitled “The Steps of a Good Man Are 
Ordered by the Lord—Psalm 37:23.” 
This good man referred to in the article 
is the Honorable Bryant T. Castellow. 
Mr. Castellow was a great American in 
every respect and his stature increases 
over the years, following the true pattern 
of greatness. I am pleased that a re- 
sponsible Christian magazine in Indiana 
saw fit to pay tribute to the life of a cit- 
izen from my district in such glowing 
terms. 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Tue STEPS or a GOOD MAN ARE ORDERED BY 
THE-LoRD (PSALM 37:23) 
(By Gerald Walker) 

He stood before the Members of the House 
of Representatives, delivering a speech, and 
spoke with a clear, ringing voice. 
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“At a time when the world is full of false 
propaganda, when error parades in the guise 
of truth, and deception flows with the free- 
dom of the winds, even wisdom itself is sub- 
jected to a crucial test,“ he declared. Never 
did a ship need a rudder as human beings 
need God.” 

The eloquent speaker was Hon. Bryant 
Thomas Castellow, r of Geor- 
gia's Third Congressional District. The year 
was 1936. 

Mr. Castellow had been a Congressman for 
4 years. He had been persuaded to run for 
office in 1932 by citizens of his home State. 
Feeling that he could be of service to the 
people, and being a man who moved always 
in the direction of what he considered to 
be his duty, Mr. Castellow went to Wash- 
ington. And he went with one purpose in 
mind—to help people. 

His thoughtfulness and concern for other 
people had become evident when he was a 
youngster. He lived in one of the poorer 
sections of the country. His family was but 
one of the many struggling against poverty. 

When he was only 13, his father died, 
leaving him and his mother and sister to 
provide for themselves. 

His mother began teaching school to sup- 
port her children. Although they worked 
hard, the family had to practice careful 
economy to get by on their small income. 

In spite of the difficulties, Mr. Castellow 
managed to keep up his studies and continue 
his education. Part of that education was 
made up of the truths of the Bible taught 
by his mother, and the influence of his 
father’s strong faith. When he was a young 
man, he became a teacher—then principal of 
a small school—the same school 
where his mother and sister taught, where 
he was admired and respected by all. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1897 and 
began practicing in Fort Gaines, Ga. Mr. 
Castellow was a great attorney, and soon 
built a successful, thriving practice. He 
became noted for his skill in handling dif- 
ficult cases with integrity and fairness. 

In 1900 he became solicitor of Clay County 
Court—a year later he was judge. In 1913 
he became solicitor general of the Pataula 
judicial circuit—a position he kept for 
almost 20 years, 

Mr. Castellow was elected to Congress in. 
1932. He was a successful legislator in that 
he wrought into law the principles in which 
he believed. Mr. Castellow made no play for 
public favor. He assisted in all bills he 
could conscientiously endorse, but jeopar- 
dized his political career on several occasions 
by voting “No” to those he felt were not in 
the best interests of the people. As he ex- 
pressed it, No reputable physicians will pre- 
scribe candy for a sick child when he knows 
the child needs castor oil.” 


At the end of his second term, fully aware 
that he was powerless to stop the measures 
being passed which he felt were serious mis- 
takes, he voluntarily retired to private life. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 24, 
1962, his successor described him as “one of 
the great men of this age. He was far ahead 
of his time. He eloquently warned against 
many of our foreign entanglements, the 
danger arising from a centralized govern- 
ment, and particularly he warned against ex- 
cessive Federal spending. All the predictions 
mye oy this learned and dedicated man have 
ce y come to pass.” 

After his 5 years in the U.S, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Mr. Castellow became a world 
traveler and big game hunter. He took two 
trips around the world, and spent much time 
hunting in the jungles of Africa. Wherever 
he traveled, he made friends with mission- 
aries and religious leaders. His fine collec- 
tion of trophies and mementos from over 
the world prove him as 4 man of strength 
and patience. He was eager to learn from 
each experience. “I always take plenty of. 
time for everything,” he often said. 
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Mr. Castellow's only child is a lovely 
daughter named Gertrude, She was greatly 
devoted to her father. He had the privilege 
of introducing her to her future husband the 
Honorable A. L. Ford, Congressman from 
Mississippi. 

Years after his first wife died, he married 
a college music instructor. Even after her 
retirement, she taught select students in her 
home. She and Mr. Castellow loved and un- 
derstood each other. She shared his deep, 
unmoving faith, and their life together was 
serene and happy. “All of my memories are 
happy ones,” she says. Together we were 
thankful for everything.” Their friends de- 
scribed their marriage as one of togetherness. 
“He was never thought of apart from you 
and you were never thought of apart from 
him,” a friend said. 

t Thomas Castellow possessed a tal- 
ent for living. Although he lived quietly, 
seeking no recognition, he never stopped 
helping other people whenever and wherever 
he could. He did much as a philanthropist 
that no one ever knew about until after his 
death. He was that kind of man. 

His colleagues knew him “as a person of 
superior character and intellect. The pro- 
foundest minds of all the country recognized 
him as such. Then there are many, many 
things which the world never knew about, 
things he did for individuals. These may be 
counted among the great things he did, when 
written in the book of God.” 

Shortly before he died, Mr. Castellow's sis- 
ter visited him. During her stay, he told 
her, God's providence has guided me all of 
my life, and it will not forsake me at my 
death. I am not afraid to die.” 

Six days before he would have been 86, 
Bryant Thomas Castellow left this life. For, 
as he expressed it, “Every meeting means a 
parting, and the longest journey has its 
end.” 


His life was a long journey upward. His 
success was not meteoric—he won his way 
step by step. 

He was a good man—a Godly man—who 
wanted all men to live together in harmony 
and love. He was a man who gave his entire 
life to this end. His biography is written in 
the lives of all who came under his influence. 
One person who knew him said, “Mr. Castel- 
low will never be forgotten. He is a living 
monument—his spirit lives on. He left so 
much to others.” 

In the words of Shakespeare, whom Mr. 
Castellow loved to quote: 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 80 
mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
and say to the world, This was a man.’” 

Mr, Castellow once wrote: 

“Let my soul take its flight 
With the setting of the sun. 
As darkness comes with night, 
So comes rest when life is done.” 


3 prepared to live and was prepared to 
e. 


“The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord.“ — Psalm 37:23. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that those read - 
ing this editorial will join with the In- 
diana magazine in its appraisal of the 
life of a great south Georgian. 


The Honorable Fred Landau 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one de- 
lights to see anyone of merit honored by 
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his colleagues. My wife and I had the 

great pleasure the evening of May 8, 

1963, to see an old friend and distin- 

guished citizen of New York, Hon. Fred 

Landau, senior partner in Fred Landau 

& Co., certified public accountants, re- 

ceive the 1963 John T. Madden Award 

presented by New York University’s 

Commerce Alumni Association. 

The John T. Madden Awards, inaugu- 
rated in 1951 to honor the late Dean 
Madden, of New York University’s School 
of Commerce, are given to alumni of the 
college of commerce whose careers ex- 
emplified outstanding achievement in 
business, industry, or professional life. 

The following citation was presented 
to Mr. Landau at the time he received 
the award: 

CITATION ACCOMPANYING THE PRESENTATION 
OF THE MADDEN MEMORIAL AWARD TO FRED 
LANDAU, Cass or 1920 
Accountant, business executive, civic lead- 

er and dedicated alumnus, he has carried the 
ball across many goal lines since his gridiron 
days at New York University. For 4 decades 
the head of his own illustrious firm of certi- 
fied public accountants, he also has brought 
his zeal, talent, and perspicacity to the direc- 
tors’ table of many and diverse corporations. 
In the community, his attainments have 
been myriad, his titles lofty—trustee, chair- 
man, founder, director. The alumni asso- 
ciation of the school of commerce is delighted 
now to extol him and to bestow upon him 
the Madden Memorial Award, 

May 8, 1963. 


The New York Times of May 7, 1963, 
announced the award as follows: 
ALUMNI GROUP FETES LANDAU 


New Yor«.—Fred Landau, senior partner 
in Fred Landau & Co., certified public ac- 
countants, is one of two prominent business- 
men chosen to receive the 1963 John T. 
Madden Awards presented by New York Uni- 
yersity’s Commerce Alumni Association. 

The awards, inaugurated in 1951 to honor 
the late Dean Madden, are given to com- 
merce alumni whose careers have exempli- 
fied outstanding achievement in business, 
industry, or professional life. 

Landau, formerly of Bergen County, N.J., 
and now a resident of Harrison, N.Y., will re- 
ceive a medal and a certificate at the an- 
nual dinner of the association tomorrow 
in the Hotel Pierre. The other alumnus be- 
ing so honored is John F. Mannion, senior 
vice president of the Continental Mlinois 
National Bank & Trust Co. of Chicago. 

A 1920 graduate of New York University’s 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance, 
Landau is chairman Of the board of Gen- 
eral Builders Corp. and of J. B. Hanauer & 
Co. He also is a director and chairman of 
the finance committees of Seeman Brothers 
Inc., and Hazel Bishop Inc. 

A former vice president of the Commerce 
Alumni Association, he is currently a gov- 
ernor of both the New York University Club 
and the New York University Men in Fi- 
mance Club, and is chairman of the alumni 
fund for the school of commerce. 

A noted philanthropist, Landau is a 
founder of the Albert Einstein Medical Col- 
lege. at Yeshiva University, executive vice 
president of the Children's Blood Founda- 
tion, and a trustee of the Federation of 
Jewish Charities Employment and Guidance 
Service. 


The leadership of dedicated and dis- 
tinguished men like Mr. Landau is most 
meaningful to America in these critical 
times, It is encouraging to see that the 
John T. Madden Awards not only reward 
patriotic civic leadership but stimulate 
such dedicated service in others. 
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Double Taxation on Dividends Should 
Be Repealed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to express my view strongly opposing the 
provision of the new revenue bill with 
regard to taxation of dividend income. 

As Members of the House know, pre- 
sently under the law an individual can 
exclude the first $50 of dividends from 
his ‘taxable income—up to $100 in the 
case of a married couple. In addition, he 
may claim also a credit against his tax 
of 4 percent of his dividends. 

This modest tax credit provision was 
enacted in 1954, when the Internal Reve- 
nue Code was revised. It was a part of 
a monumental legislative effort to elim- 
inate inequities in the tax laws. 

In 1954 the Republicans controlled the 
Congress, and in the House, the dividend 
credit was one of the two issues in con- 
troversy with the Democratic minority. 
The Democrats, in a motion to recom- 
mit, tried unsuccessfully to eliminate this 
partial relief from the double taxation of 
dividends. 

Mr. Speaker, I remember a story which 
was related during that debate. It was 
told by the present chairman of the 
House Committee on Rules, our distin- 
guished colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
SmirH]. He quoted a former Senator 
from Virginia, who used to say when in 
a quandary, “Boys, when you are in 
doubt, do right.” 

Maybe this proviso in the bill does not 
loom sufficiently large to cause doubt. 
We were told in 1954 that the present 
dividend exclusion provision would cost 
the Treasury $240 million. The new bill 
which would double the exclusion but re- 
duces the credit would only increase the 
Government income by $300 million. In 
other words, in terms of effect on the 
Treasury this is a minor matter. But 
whether Members are in a quandary or 
not, there is a right as far as principle is 
concerned and I think I can show where- 
in is the right in a very few words. 

Before proceeding, I should mention. 
however, that there are now in excess of 
17 million stockholders who are con- 
cerned with this discriminatory double 
taxation. I am told by the Library of 
Congress that there are 7,965,000 adult 
male owners of stock in America and 
8,291,000 adult female stockholders. 
Furthermore, I have heard that the num- 
ber of stockholders was only 6% million 
10 years ago, when the present law was 
written. So the number of citizens who 
have been enjoying the modest relief 
from double taxation of dividend income 
has increased. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I am not discuss- 
ing whether a tax cut with an 
budget and a swollen national debt is 
justified nor am I discussing the merits 
or defects of the bill. I am just direct- 
ing my remarks to the one issue of indi- 
vidual taxation of dividend income. 
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Going back to 1954, if I may, I want to 
Tefer to the position at that time of the 
Present chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means (Mr. Mirs]. In a 
colloquy with Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin, 
Mr. Mizzs said there is only double 
taxation when a corporate tax is not 
Passed on to the consumer. 

All I can say is, Mr. Speaker, as far as 
I know, the corporate tax on income is 
never passed on to the consumer. It is 
the one tax that is never passed on. Or 
if there are exceptions which prove the 
Tule, they are very rare. Other taxes, 


yes, but income taxes are a slice of the 


Profits the bigger the profits, the bigger 
the slice. It is impossible, except per- 
haps with some isolated transaction, to 
include corporate income taxes in con- 
sumer prices. 

Where the facts should be set straight, 
also, is in connection with the compari- 
Son of income taxes from wages as com- 
Pared with income taxes from dividends. 

e argument fallaciously has been used 
that a worker earning $4,000 a year pays 
$240 tax, whereas a shareholder receiving 
84.000 in dividends only pays $120 in 
taxes on this amount. This is wrong. 
On the $4,000 of dividends, the earning 
ot the shareholder has been taxed already 
More than 50 percent, or $2,080, so that 
in fairness the comparison should be 
adjusted to add this to the $120. But 

ally I want to emphasize that a 
Corporation is not able to pass on the 
Corporation income tax on its gross prof- 
its and that a tax on dividends does 
Tepresent double taxation. 

Mr. Speaker, let me just add this to 
What I have said, namely, that business 
Stimulation and prosperity are best se- 
Cured by incentives to business to expand 
and thereby create permanent employ- 
Ment. Private enterprise and investment 
and venture capital represent the key to 
Solving unemployment in this country. 

There was no tax on dividend income 
When the 1918 income tax code was 
adopted. But for the last 30 years our 

laws have been such as to punish suc- 
Cess rather than raise revenue. I hope 
We can see the folly of attempting to 
Make some people believe that business 
as such is evil and should be burdened 
heavy taxation as the price of exis- 


Double taxation of dividends on corpo- 
Tation stock causes many people to place 
their savings in tax-exempt bonds rather 

invest their money as risk capital. 

It has caused corporations to use 
bonded indebtedness to expand their 
Plants. What this country needs now is 
to encourage business and thereby create 
Prosperity. That is the objective of the 
President's tax proposal—so why, as in 
the new tax bill, reduce the partial exist- 
ing relief from the taxation of divi- 
eens? It defeats the purpose of the 


Mr. Speaker, the House Committee on 
Ways and Means has acted. It was con- 
trolled by the Democrats. As a Re- 
Dublican. Member of the House, I am 
Tather helpless. The bill will be con- 
Sidered by the House starting Septem- 

24 without any Member having the 
Privilege of offering amendments. 
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But the minority will have one motion 
available to it and as a member of the 
Republican policy committee, I am urg- 
ing that this motion provide for striking 
out the Democratic provision to elimi- 
nate the 4-percent credit which the 
Republicans were successful in enacting 
in 1954. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support elimi- 
nation of double taxation and hope if 
the House does not do so that the Senate 
will insist on retaining this incentive to 
invest in American industry. 


Federal Minimum Wage Can Hart 
Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OPFP TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of a Federal minimum wage in- 
sist they are acting in the best interests 
of the working men and women of the 
country, but are they? 

As usual, the basic economic facts of 
life are overlooked; in order to exist pri- 
vate enterprise must make a profit; that 
only private enterprise, not government, 
creates jobs; when wage rates are set by 
law without regard to productivity the 
inevitable result will be the loss of jobs 
as industry strives to maintain a proper 
balance between wages and productivity, 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, “The Wage Law Illusion,” 
sums up the case and is well worth seri- 
ous consideration: 

Tae Wace Law ILLUSION 


The Federal minimum wage law has been 
in effect so long—a quarter of a century— 
that almost everyone now takes it for 
granted. And when, as happened the other 
day, the pay minimum is lifted nearly every- 
one views that as a good thing for all the 
workers involved, 

On the surface it may seem so. The Labor 
Department figures that about 2.6 million 
workers producing or handling goods in in- 
terstate commerce have just had their hourly 
pay rate boosted from a Federal minimum 
of $1.15 to $1.25. And the department says 
that the annual incomes of these workers, 
as a result of the floor-raising operation, will 
zoom upward by $365 million. 

But there is another side of the coin. Any 
increase in worker's wages is obviously an in- 
crease in employers’ costs. And a political 
boost in employers’ costs cannot help but 
raise economic questions, 

Will an employer be able to absorb the cost 
increases? If he can, the pay boosts may in- 
deed be an unalloyed benefit for the workers. 
But not all employers are.so fortunate. 

Some employers, in order to stay in bus- 
iness and go on providing any jobs at all, may 
try to pass the higher costs on to the cus- 
tomers in higher prices. But in these highly 
competitive times this can lead to reduced 
sales and profits—and jobs. 

Other employers will try to find ways to 
offset the increased costs, through new 
methods or machines. It is a fact of eco- 
nomic life that each increase in labor costs 
makes labor-saving machinery relatively less 
expensive. 
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So some employees may benefit from this ` 
political venture into the real world of eco- 
nomics. But others may find that a law 
that raises the floor has pulled the rug out 
from under them. ? 


Innocent Passage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1983 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I have called the House's at- 
tention to the Russian trawler trafic 
within our territorial waters off the coast 
of Florida many times this year, and 
Congressman Porter Harpy has had 
hearings on this subject before his Armed 
Services Investigations Subcommittee. 
The evidence of this trawler activity 
along our coasts is clearly in the affirm- 
ative, and these so-called innocent fish- 
ing vessels should be closely watched by 
our Coast Guard to determine whether 
they are truely innocent. The people of 
America are concerned over the Govern- 
ment’s inaction in this area. They ques- 
tion the “innocence” of these trawlers 
and their passage so close to our shores. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Sep- 
tember 1, 1963, edition of the Palm Beach 
Post-Times, that shows the concern of 
the citizens of Florida over the appro- 
priateness of the term—‘“innocent pas- 
sage,” in regard to Russian trawlers, who 
seem to be engaged in more than just 
fishing: 

INNOCENT PASSAGE 

A trawler, by definition is a boat from 
which fishing operations are conducted. The 
Soviet Union and its Communist puppet 
ally Cuba have many trawlers engaged in 
the fishing trade. But they are not fishing 
for fish. 

Not all the time, anyhow. Many of these 
trawlers are known to be heavily loaded 
with electronic gear. They could not carry 
many fish along with this cargo, so they fish 
for information, which is not so heavy and 
takes up much less room on board the 
trawlers. 

As a matter of fact, the Russian trawler 
traffic is getting so heavy in the U.S. coastal 
waters that a House su ttee recently 
made an investigation of the matter and 
reported its findings, including the observa- 
tion that the coast-hugging course followed 
by many of the Red fleet “is neither the 
shortest nor fastest for ships moving from 
the North Atlantic fishing banks to Cuba.” 

This course often takes the trawlers quite 

close to shore off Palm Beach, within sight 
of President Kennedy’s Winter White 
House.” Our Navy and Coast Guard permit 
this familiarity under the doctrine of inno- 
cent passage.” 
This doctrine holds that “a vessel not prej- 
udicial to the peace, good order or security 
of the coastal state should be permitted 
passage through the marginal sea.” 

The question is; Just how innocent are 
these trawlers? In view of what is known 
about the Russians and their modus oper- 
andi, wouldn't it be the part of wisdom to 
make a clear determination? 

Like for instance herding one of the 
trawlers into Port Everglades and taking it 
apart? 
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Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 28th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneyville’s multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. Last Sunday was 
September 15, a day that millions of the 
Nation’s taxpayers were called upon to 
make another quarterly payment on 
their Federal income taxes. One might 
ask how much of these taxes will go to 
make up losses in Bonneville power sales 
in southern Idaho. 

An article in the Idaho Daily States- 
man quotes Mr. R. F. Ball, vice president 
of the Idaho Power Co., as saying the new 
Bonneville power contracts in southern 
Idaho “should be accurately identified 
for what they actually are—the granting 
of Federal subsidy for a few at the ex- 
pense of many.” 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Aug. 13, 
1963] 
BPA Contract STORIES Hit sy IDAHO POWER 
OFFICER 

An Idaho Power Co. official declared Mon- 
day that Bonneville Power Administration's 
announcements of new power contracts with 
southern Idaho REA’s “should be accurately 
identified for what they actually are—the 
granting of Federal subsidies for a few at 
the expense of the taxpayers.” 

Company Vice President R. F. Ball made 
the statement in commenting on BPA’s latest 
announcement, a contract to provide the 
Lost River REA with wholesale power for 40 
percent less than was formerly charged the 
cooperative by the Bureau of Reclamation. 

“The series of preference customer con- 
tracts, being stretched out for maximum 
publicity effect by BPA, add up only to the 
fact that Federal subsidies are being granted 
to a favored few by BPA with complete lack 
of concern for the taxpayers who must ulti- 
mately foot the bill,” Ball said. 

DEFICIT CLAIMED 

“BPA's accumulated deficit for the past 5 
years is $60 million, and BPA itself forecasts 
a $40 million loss in the next 3 years alone. 

“The REA's and other preference custom- 
ers now being handed contracts by BPA, to 
the accompaniment of freehanded claims of 
great savings at the rate of about one a 
week, are exactly the same customers which 
received their power from the Bureau before 
BPA staged its invasion of this area,” 

These customers, according to Ball, “will 
get the exactly same power, produced at the 
same Bureau plants, manned by the same 
Bureau employees and delivered to them by 
the same facilities as before. The actual 
cost of the power remains unchang 

CITES MANIPULATION 

“Though BPA has demonstrated its abil- 
ity to manipulate its accounting to masque- 
rade its staggering annual deficits, nothing 
has changed to permit BPA to break even 
on deliveries of wholesale power for less than 
the rates which the Bureau judged from its 
long and respected operations in this area 
were necessary to retire its legitimate repay- 
ment obligations,” Bell said. “So when BPA 
loudly and repeatedly proclaims that it will 
sell power to still another preference cus- 
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tomer for less, it is going to simply add the 
difference to its steadily mounting deficits.” 

“And that means only one thing—the 
poor, forgotten taxpayer is going to be stuck 
again.” 


Most people do not realize that the 
cost of electric power is a very small 
fraction of the cost of operating more 
than 99 percent of the Nation's industry. 
As a matter of fact, electric power repre- 
sents less than 1 percent of the cost of 
the end product from most of the Na- 
tion’s industry. While it is true that 
some of the electrochemical industries 
like aluminum and electroprocess phos- 
phate use large amounts of electric pow- 
er, they also use very few workers. 

An editiorial in the Idaho Daily States- 
man of Boise, Idaho, points out that “The 
Deception Is Great” in the arguments 
that Bonneville power will bring new in- 
dustry to southern Idaho. The editorial 
follows: 

[From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Boise, 
Idaho, Aug. 6, 1963] 
THE DECEPTION Is GREAT 

Among the many deceptive arguments used 
by the proponents of Bonneville power for 
southern Idaho is the one about new in- 
dustry. To hear the public power boys tell 
it, once Bonneville power is available in 
Idaho, smokestacks will follow. Nothing ls 
more in error. 

Bonneville power is in surplus. That's one 
reason the administration seeks new terri- 
tory. But if public power attracts new in- 
dustry so readily, what's the reason it is not 
being used by new industry moving to the 
Portland area? In addition to cheap power, 
Portland has another major asset for indus- 
try—water transportation, the cheapest 
method of shipping. So with this combina- 
tion it would seem that Portland would be 
a booming industrial metropolis. Yet it is 
no such thing. Several times in recent years 
Portland has been listed among U.S. cities 
hard hit by economic misfortunes. 

Fact of the matter, there is very little new 
industry. But there are hundreds of agen- 
cles, representing cities and States, working 
to woo industries to move to their areas. 
This has created a national problem in itself, 
one that has forced unions to demand relo- 
cation compensation for its members. But 
this is beside the point as far as BPA attract- 
ing new industry to Idaho. 

Idahoans who understand the complication 
of attracting new industry to this State far 
outnumber those of our sincere citizens who 
would like to see new industry locate here. 
An investigation would quickly prove that 
even free electrical power would not moye 
new industry into Idaho: Power is a small 
fraction of the cost of operating 99 percent 
óf the Nation's industry. 

It is true that the phosphate industry in 
southeastern Idaho is one that uses a large 
amount of power but there isn’t much per- 
centage in the Government expanding Fed- 
eral expenditures to increase the volume of 
phosphate to further bulge the Federal crop 
surpluses which now cost a million ere a 
day for storage. 

The unfairness in this forced 870 05 of 
Bonneville power into Idaho is that, eventu- 
ally, it will cost all Idahoans additional taxes 
in order to provide lower power rates to rela- 
tively few persons. The State’s tax income 
is substantially lower where Federal plants 
operate. They are not taxed by the State. 
But the State has to provide the same rev- 
enue to operate schools and other State serv- 
ices in these areas and the rest of Idaho has 
to make up the difference. It will not be 
until there is a takeover of privately owned 
utility facilities in any area that this costly 
step will be measured. 
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Take the city of Idaho Falls as an example. 
It operates a municipal power system. That 
system pays no State taxes, consequently 
Idaho Falls rates are lower than those 
of taxpaying private utilities. Yet the State 
of Idaho is not able to reduce its obligation 
to Bonneville County because of this circum- 
stance. Consequently, because Idaho Falls 
power users receive lower rates, all Idaho tax- 
payers make a contribution to make those 
rates possible. 

One of our readers have expressed the 
opinion that the Government should operate 
all utilities. There may be substance in such 
a contention in some minds, But the im- 
portant issue here is not any utility. It 1s 
the matter of Government operation. Once 
the utilities were operated by the Govern: 
ment, some other phase of commerce would 
follow. Eventually, as Premier Khrushchev 
insists, our form of Government would cease 
to exist. We would parallel what commu- 
nism calls the people's government—the 
government running everything including 
the people. 

The Statesman doubts that anyone in 
Idaho ever has been too concerned over the 
Government's program financing rural elec- 
trification projects and other small opera- 
tions where sparse population service has 
been barred by concern of State public util- 
ity commissions who control private utility 
rates. But that system was only a foot in 
the door. Now, along with BPA's desire to 
run a line in southern Idaho, there is the 
further plan to extend the public power grid 
in all directions until it eventually covers the 
Nation. If and when this is done it will 
bring more realism to the Communist con- 
tention that the capitalistic system of gov- 
ernment cannot survive. It is ironical that 
supposedly good Americans are the prime 
movers in tearing down our established ways. 

Representative Saytor, a Pennsylvania Re- 
publican who opposes the expansion of pub- 
lic power, says the “actions of the Secretary ` 
of Interior (in the Idaho BPA action) is 
unjustified, unwarranted, and inimical to the 
best interests of this country as a whole and 
to the area involved. This extension of 
Bonneville’s socialistic Federal power into 
southern Idaho by executive flat is not the 
American way of doing business.” 

Not to be ignored is the announced fact 
that Bonneville Power, operating with losses 
of approximately $15 million annually, plans 
to increase rates in December 1964, Over- 
looking the fact that this higher rate step 
is not to be effected until after the next 
congressional election, the Inadvisability of 
the Government operating any business is 
made plain by BPA. A private utility would 
have discharged management showing such 
heavy losses long since. But the public 
power operation, backed by the Federal Treas- 
ury, forms a pool of operating inefficiency. 
When that arrangement is coupled with hol- 
low promises of new industry, and when it 
is backed by three Members of the Idaho Con- 
gressional Delegation—Senater CHURCH, 
Representatives Hargpinc, and WxitTe—and 
when Idahoans join that crusade, there is 
real cause for concern. Incompetency, ir- 
responsibility and inconsistency are Joined to 
form a great Idaho threat. 


Salute to a Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
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insert into the Recorp, a short article 
about a very good and true friend of the 
United States, Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, for- 
Mer Secretary of State of Mexico and 
One of the great statesmen of the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The article is written 
by Dr. Fred A. Orleans, a well-known 
authority of United States-Latin Ameri- 
Can relations, an international attorney 
and a member of the Mexican Academy 
of International Law. This is a well- 
deserved tribute to Dr. Padilla and 
Should help to cement the very cordial 
and friendly relations existing between 
Our country and Mexico. 
The article is as follows: 
SALUTE TO A GREAT STATESMAN 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

(Enrron's norr.—This is the eighth in a 
Series of articles about Mexico by Dr. Or- 
leans, well-known international attorney, 
economist, and recognized authority on 
United States-Latin American relations.) 

The dignity of the individual is a powerful 
Concept. Men have fought for it and died 
for it; men have glorified it and debased it; 
the struggle to attain it has gone on from 
the beginning of time. It can never be 
Wholly crushed because there is always the 
hand to lift the sword or the pistol to fight 
for it; there is always a voice that cries out 
above the others to be heard; there is always 
the pen to stir the imagination. 

However, it is a rare thing to find all these 
Attributes in one man, and yet such a man 

ere was and is. Ezequiel Padilla lifted a 
Pistol to fight for human dignity when he 
fought alongside Zapata in the rebellion 
against feudalism that had kept the people 
Of Mexico landless and when he rode with 
Pancho Villa. Ezequiel Padilla raised his 
Volce, that was heard above all the others 
in January of 1942 at a meeting of Ministers 
Of Foreign Affairs of the American Republics 
in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and persuaded all 
the countries of Latin America to break 
diplomatic relations with the then enemies 
Of the United States, It was at this meeting 
that Ezequiel Padilla said: 

“Those who have fallen in Wake and the 

ppines have not fallen merely to defend 
the honor and sovereignty of the United 
States; they have also fallen to defend 
human liberties and the common destiny of 
America.“ 

It is little wonder that he became known 

as EI Hombre Libre de las Americas” (the 
of the Americas). It was this same 
Man, who feeling that the United States em- 
ed all the hopes of the world stated that 
the United States was contributing to civili- 
zation a profound concept and awareness of 
individual liberty, as Mexico was contribut- 
ing a Highly developed sense of social jus- 
€. It was Ezequiel Padilla who took up 
pen to write “One Single Continental 
Destiny“ in 1956 which was reprinted in 
the U.S. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and wrote: 

“The threats which surround America to- 
day are much more serious than in 1942, due 
to immense Soviet propaganda and the eco- 
nomic anarchy in which our continent lives.” 

He pointed out that “Soviet propaganda 
Was leading to peaceful conquest through 
Which the Communists would seek to fulfill 

nin's prophesy of America falling like a 
ripe fruit.” 


Open the doors to the enemy in order to sur- 
render the fate of our people to police terror 
and to a philosophy without God and with- 
Out Liberties.” 

Yes, this was the man, who, born in a 
Small village in the State of Guerrero, Mexico, 
Sharing the lot, of the poor peasants, grew 
up with the idea that every man must at- 
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tain human dignity, This idea, no doubt was 
nurtured by his mother who was a school- 
teacher and his father who was a lawyer. 
There were other worthwhile ideas instilled 
in this man, which prompted the Honorable 
Spruille Braden to say of him, when intro- 
ducing him as the speaker at the Pan Ameri- 
can Society of the United States in 1956: 
“Ezequiel Padilla has always shown his com- 
plete dedication to liberty and to the prin- 
ciples of constitutional representative gov- 
ernment, has fought for the dignity of the 
individual and for free, private, and com- 
petitive enterprise.” Spruille Braden fur- 
ther stated “that the United States had no 
truer ally during World War II and pres- 
ently has no friend more loyal than Ezequiel 
Padilla.” 

From his humbie beginning, Ezequiel Pad- 
illa went on to become Congressman three 
times, twice a Senator, Attorney General, Sec- 
retary of Education, Ambassador, and Secre- 
tary of State during the difficult period of 
World War II. Time after time his great 
voice has rang forth and year after year 
he has sounded the alarm and striven to 
arouse the people of the Americas to unite 
and stand steadfast against the enemy who 
would destroy us. Every few decades Mexico 
has produced a man who could stir the Imag- 
ination of men everywhere—such a man is 
Ezequiel Padilla. 


6—New Mexico: The 
Paradise 


No. Gamblers’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr, FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House, more par- 
ticularly the members of the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of New 
Mexico, some pertinent information 
about gambling—both legal and illegal— 
in that State. 

In 1962, legal parimutuel betting in 
New Mexico amounted to $37 million of 
which the State treasury received about 
half a million dollars in revenue. How- 
ever, illegal gambling of all varieties far 
surpasses legal wagering. According to 
testimony presented to the McClellan 
Committee, offtrack betting dwarfs the 
volume of betting at the track. 

Mr. Speaker, New Mexico's portion of 
the estimated national yearly offtrack 
turnover came to $265 million last year. 
Of course, offtrack betting is not the 
only form of illegal gambling. The fig- 
ures for bets placed offtrack must be 
doubled in order to arrive at an estimate 
of the total gambling volume in that 
State. This would put the annual illegal 
gambling turnover in New Mexico at 
more than $500 million. Some of this 
money is heading South of the border to 
the lotteries in Mexico and other similar 
operations, The rest of it is fattening 
the purses of criminal elements who 
hang onto about 10 percent of the total 
take as gross profit. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans of New Mexico are buying foreign 
government lottery tickets, it is clearly 
understandable. The United States is 
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the only nation with a considerable 
Spanish-speaking population that does 
not operate a national lottery. 

I do not doubt for a moment, Mr. 
Speaker, that a referendum in New 
Mexico would establish overwhelming 
sentiment for a National or State lottery. 
Perhaps, New Mexico will follow the lead 
of New Hampshire and make a decision 
for social and financial reality. Until 
such time, official hypocrisy will con- 
tinue to be a silent partner in crime and 
New Mexico will continue to be a vice- 
ridden gamblers’ fiestaland. 


Administration To Take Initiative at 
IMF Meeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
gratifying to me to read recently in the 
Washington Post and New York Times a 
report that the United States intends to 
take the initiative at the annual meeting 
of the International Monetary Fund 
September 30 to urge a formal study of 
proposals to overhaul and strengthen the 
world payments system. 

Such action by the administration 
would constitute a sound of 
the search for a solution to the long- 
range international liquidity problem 
which will arise when the United States 
achieves equilibrium in its balance of 
payments. At present, additions to world 
liquidity depend upon additions to the 
world’s gold supply and on U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficits. 

The step that is being taken is clearly 
in accord with the spirit of House Con- 
current Resolution 192, which I intro- 
duced in the House on July 5, 1963, urg- 
ing that the administration take the 
initiative within the International Mone- 
tary Fund to devise new and improved 
methods of permanently strengthening 
the international monetary and credit 
mechanism in order to provide: First, 
improved means of financing balance- 
of-payments deficits until basic correc- 
tive forces restore equilibrium; and, 
second, sufficient liquidity to finance in- 
creases in world trade and payments 
once U.S. balance-of-payments equilib- 
rium is achieved. It is also in accord 
with a similar resolution introduced in 
the Senate by my colleague on the Joint 
Economic Committee, Senator Jacos K. 
Javits, of New York, and Senator Jack 
MILLER, of Iowa. 

In urging a formal study of the world 
payments system, it is important to bear 
in mind, as I pointed out in my speech 
on the balance of payments in the House 
on July 8, that reforms in the interna- 
tional payments system should not be 
looked upon as an easy way to solve our 
balance-of-payments deficit. The solu- 
tion to our payments deficit depends 
primarily upon those actions which we 
take ourselves to maintain fiscal and 
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monetary responsibility at home. The 
broader international effort has as its 
purpose the strengthening of the world 
payments system once the United States 
achieves balance-of-payments equilib- 


rium. 

I include the articles from the Wash- 
ington Post and the New York Times of 
September 12 discussing the plans for 
international monetary reform in the 
Recorp at this point: 
|From the Washington Post, Sept. 12, 1963] 
Unrren STATES To SEEK STUDY OF PAYMENTS 

SETUP 


The United States shortly will propose to 
the International Monetary Fund a study 
of proposals to overhaul and strengthen the 
jaternational payments system, Government 
sources said yesterday. 

This country will take the initiative be- 
fore the finance ministers of 93 countries 
gathering here September 30 for the annual 
meetings of the IMF and the World Bank, 
a high offictal said. 

There is every reason to believe, this source 
added, that the proposal will be adopted and 
the study launched, even though Western 

s finance ministries have indicated 
that they see little immediate need to bolster 
the world’s supply of currency reserves and 
credit. 

Most American officials also see the prob- 
lem as a future hazard—and one not directly 
related to this country's current balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

latter problem can be cured, they 
hold, by the strong dollar-conserving actions 
taken by President Kennedy this summer 
and by the interest equalization tax” bill 
now pending in Congress. 

But they foresee a progressive scarcity of 
worldwide gold and dollar reserves to match 
the rapid expansion of international trade 
and investment over the next several years. 

Chairman Walter W. Heller of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers recently 
told Congress that foreseeable world gold 
output is insufficient to generate the needed 
new reserves. Heller testified: 

“The development of an improved inter- 
national monetary system is important to 
the longrun expansion of the world econ- 
omy. 

“The elimination of the current U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit will not mean the 
end of world balance-of-payments problems. 
Other countries will have deficits when we 
get into surplus, and we ourselves can ex- 
pect the periodic recurrence of deficits.” 


[Prom the New York Times, Sept. 12, 1963] 
Won Liqumrry To BE EXAMINED—GLOBAL 
Monetary Funp Is SEEN REACHING ACCORD 

AT MEETING Next MONTH 

WasHInGTON, September 11.—An agreement 
is shaping up on a compromise solution of 
the hotly debated issue of “international 
liquidity.” The compromise is expected at 
next month's annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. 

The compromise would be a decision to 
conduct a formal study of the problem, pos- 
sibly by the “Paris club” of the 10 leading 
industrial countries. 

The aim of the study would be to decide 
whether reforms in the international mone- 
tary system might be necessary to keep the 
world economy growing and trade expanding. 

International liquidity is the reserves of 
gold and foreign exchanges held by countries, 
plus their automatic or semiautomatic 
access to credit. The big debate has centered 
on whether international liquidity will grow 
sufficiently. 
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STUDY WOULD BE COMPROMISE 


A decision to make a formal study of the 
problem would be a compromise of the two 
basic positions that exist among the leading 
countries and an approach to the middle 
ground presently held by the United States. 

It would meet the British demand to “do 
something” and not let the problem drop. 
Britain has been, by far, the most eager 
advocate of reform. 

It would mark a step by the continental 
countries toward acceptance that a problem 
might exist, without committing them to 
any specific reforms. They have been the 
most cautious about the various proposals 
for a change in the monetary system. 

It would reflect the middle position of the 
United States. The U.S. view is that im- 
provements in the system will quite likely be 
needed eventually although there is no hurry 
and there are flaws in all proposals. 


NO FORMULA EXPECTED 


Financial officials have said for some time 
that this year’s International Monetary 
Fund meeting would not settle on any spe- 
cific reform or formula. 

The only concrete proposal is one submit- 
ted last year by Reginald Maudling, Brit- 
ish Chancellor of the Exchequer, and this 
has been quietly shelved, even by the Brit- 
ish. 

There is general agreement that no urgent 
liquidity problem exists. It could arise, 
however, when the United States at last 
ends its deficit in its balance of interna- 
tional payments. U.S. deficits have added to 
liquidity by adding to other countries’ hold- 
ings of dollars. 

The balance of payments is the relation- 
ship between total payments to foreigners 
and total receipts from foreigners. 


UNITED States DENIES PAYMENTS LINK 


WasHincton, September 11 (AP).—Most 
American officials also see the liquidity prob- 
lem as a possible hazard not directly related 
to this country’s current balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. 

Walter W. Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, re- 
cently told Congress that foreseeable world 
gold production was insufficient to generate 
the needed new reserves. 

“The development of an improved inter- 
national monetary system is important to 
the longrun expansion of the world econ- 
omy,” he said. 

“The elimination of the current U.S. bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit will not mean the 
end of world balance-of-payments problems. 
Other countries will have deficits when we 
get into surplus, and we ourselves can ex- 
pect the periodic recurrence of deficits.” 

Because it would take years to plan, adopt, 
and institute a major alteration of world 
payments machinery, Mr. Heller and others 
have urged that formal discussions be 
started promptly. 

Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
argued a year ago that there was no urgency 
in the matter. 

However, he is understood to have come 
around to the view that preljminary in- 
quiries might well be begun—especially be- 
cause the Government's forceful balance- 
of-payments measures have shown the-world 
that the United States would not simply be 
trying to use international machinery to 
ball itself out of its payments difficulties. 

The question of which international body 
might conduct the study remains open. 

Some officials have suggested the Fund, 
but there is precedent for having major 
problems of payments policy conducted, 
with the Fund’s support and p, by 
smaller groups representing the industrial 
creditor countries most directly involved. 
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The VFW and the Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
sure that no other newspaper in the 
United States has been as active and re- 
sponsible in exposing the so-called report 
for “Equal Opportunity in the Armed 
Services” as the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans. 

The Times-Picayune, as I haye pointed 
out earlier, was the leader in publicizing 
the dangers of this document, which is 
popularly referred to as the Gesell re- 
port. 

In the September 12, 1963, edition of 
the Times-Picayune, the paper notes edi- 
torially that national opposition is build- 
ing up against the Gesell report and the 
subsequent directive by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

The Times-Picayune takes cognizance 
of the very important resolution recently 
adopted by the national convention of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. The edi- 
torial, which follows herewith, also gives 
well-deserved praise to the VFW for op- 
posing the totalitarian tactics inherent 
in the Gesell report. 

Hrr GESELLISM 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, in 64th 
annual convention at Seattle, adopted a res- 
olution “vigorously opposing” the so-called 
Gesell report, and protesting its implement- 
ing directives “which would force the mili- 
tary to intrude upon local civil affairs and 
undermine military morale, discipline, and 
efficiency.” 

The American Legion, in convention at 
Miami Beach, is expected later this week to 
consider a resolution condemning the re- 
port—though early local reports from that 
scene conveyed no glimmering it would be 
among issues taken up. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars, consider- 
ing the difficulty of ob and analyz- 
ing the bulky Gesell blueprint, on such short 
notice, did a good job of seeing the flaws in 
it and in Secretary McNamara’s directives, 
with reference to the overall good of the 
country. 

It found, according to its resolutions, that 
the report “proposed measures violating the 
time-honored principle of the Armed Forces’ 
keeping out of domestic controversy"; that 
the report and the directives in combination 
“would undermine the discipline, command 
structure, and morale of the Armed Forces: 
lead to the establishment of a commissar 
system of political control within military 
organizations; have disastrous results to mil- 
itary efficiency and our form of government; 
cause serious difficulties between personnel 
of Armed Forces installations and civilians 
of surrounding communities.“ 

Imbedded in the report and supported al- 
ready to some extent by ambiguous orders 
in the McNamara directives (not too am- 
biguous when the report is taken as guide 
and master plan) is a project for arbitrary 
advancement of a single, special race witb- 
in the Armed Forces, and for favoritism of 
higher officers who abide by this. This proj- 
ect is to be implemented, according-to the 
report, by a system of secret informers, spe- 
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cial branch” officers (or officials), and new 

for appraisals in promotions, etc. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars, for one, was 
able to perceive both the immediate, cor- 
Tupting effects, and the unlimited possibil- 
ities for entrusting such “political police” 
the general ruin of democratic institu- 

ms, 


The Federation of Malaysia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day marks the formation of a new na- 
tlon, the Federation of Malaysia. This 
new nation is a consolidation of Malaya 
With Singapore, Sarawak, and North 
Borneo. 
eae in freedom, Malaysia is Jeger 

e principles of democracy an — 
determina: 


tion. 
The Tunku Abdul Rahman, Prime 
Minister of Malaya and one of the prin- 
sa supporters of this new country, has 


My ambition is not a mighty Malaysia, but 

happy Malaysia. 
` He has called for “food instead of bul- 
lets, clothing instead of uniforms, houses 
Instead of barracks.” 

He is dedicated to economic growth, to 
Prosperity, to peace, and to freedom for 
the citizens of this new nation, and with 
dur help and support, Malaysia will 

ve these goals. 
phically, Malaysia occupies one 
of the most strategic spots in the world. 
The port of Singapore is the main trad- 
ing post for all of southeast Asia. The 
traits of Malacca are equal to the Suez 
and Panama Canals in importance. 

Malaysia is sandwiched between covet- 
dus neighbors who have actively opposed 
the Creation of this sovereign country. 

Indonesia has made no secret of its op- 
Position to the Federation. It has at- 
tacked Malaysia verbally, diplomatically, 
and militarily. 

Armed bands have crossed the Malay- 
slan border from Indonesia, shooting, 
Killing, creating dissension and turmoil. 
Indonesians were directly involved in 
forts to stir up revolt and resistance to 
&ysia within the country itself, and 
of them had to be sent back home. 
to me Philippines has laid dubious claim 
to North Borneo and also has attempted 
1 Wreck the Federation of Malaysia be- 
ore it could be created. 
$ In an effort to placate these two 
eighbors, the United Nations sent a 
ey team into the area to be encom- 
assed by Malaysia, and the finding was 

&t the population overwhelmingly 
supported this new nation. 
bostead of calling off their opposition, 
oon Indonesia and the Philippines are 

Mtinuing their resistance and are at- 
to Pting to force this independent 

Untry to its knees. 
poc donesia forgets that our Nation sup- 
1 rted its efforts for freedom. The Phi- 

ppines forget that we gave that nation 
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its freedom—which it most certainly 
earned. Yet, these two countries would 
deny the right of self-determination to 


Malaysia and instead strive to make Ma- 


laysia their colony. 

This effort to wreck Malaysia must be 
resisted, and it will be resisted at all 
costs. 

Malaysia is rich. Malaysia has solved 
a great many of its economic problems 
by itself, by concentrating on peace and 
prosperity. Let us hope that Malaysia's 
neighbors will learn from Malaysia, will 
realize that economic growth can be ac- 
complished much more quickly and 
much more efficiently under freedom. 

The Government of the United States 
should give the Federation of Malaysia 
its fullest support, and I am sure that 
my colleagues concur in these views. 


AFL-CIO President George Meany 
Terms the Tax Bill as “On Balance, 
Desirable, and Necessary” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include a 
statement made by Mr. George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, commending 
the tax bill as “on balance, desirable, 
and necessary,” urging the passage of 
this legislation to spur the economy and 
to provide needed tax reductions to low- 
and moderate-income groups. 

The statement is as follows: 

The tax bill, which has been reported by 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, 
will have a substantial beneficial impact on 
the American economy. Much of the tax 
reductions provided by the bill will go to 
low and moderate-income groups, thereby 
increasing consumer purchasing power, 
stimulating business expansion, and creat- 
ing new jobs. 

As such, the bill merits the support of all 
those who believe prompt action is essen- 
tial to bring down the Nation's continuing 
and unconscionably high rate of unemploy- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, in recent weeks, there have 
been repeated demands that any tax cut at 
this time be tied to major cuts in the Fed- 
eral budget. Undoubtedly an effort will be 
made on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to make tax cuts contingent upon 
budget slashing. 

Such a move would be deplorable, it would 
absolutely defeat the purpose of a tax cut. 
Instead of stimulating the economy, a large 
reduction in Federal expenditures would 
merely nullify the beneficial effects of the 
tax bill and would contract economic 
activity. 

We urge vigorous opposition to any move 
to combine tax relief with budget cuts. We 
are for tax relief to spur the economy; we 
are against every device that will hamstring 
the economy. 

The bill reported by the committee is not 
perfect in every Many desirable 
reforms requested by the President are not 
included. 

But, on balance, the bill is desirable and 
necessary. We support its passage by the 
House, and hope the Senate will improve it. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxo- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of September 14, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
r Texas) 
CIVIL RIGHTS, HUMAN RIGHTS, PROPERTY RIGHTS, 
ARE IDENTICAL 

Man's unalienable right to life, liberty, and 
property is the basic guarantee of the Con- 
stitution. These rights are identical and 
inseparable. Liberal demagogs, through 
semantics, now try to confuse the issue and 
to destroy the faith of the people in certain 
areas of rights which are identical to others 
which they promote. The rights of all the 
people are being trampled upon to give spe- 
cial treatment to minorities, justified by pro- 
ponents because the minority has suffered 
past discrimination. This premise is faulty 
and, if followed through, will destroy the 
fundamental rights of all, including the 
minority. Test the following fundamental 
rights to determine wherein, or if it is pos- 
sible, to separate civil rights, human rights, 
or property rights can be separated. ; 

FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS OF ALL THE PEOPLE 

1. Right to be secure in your own home. 
Anglo-Saxon law has always maintained that 
a man's home is his castle and inviolate 
against government control, unlawful entry, 
or seizure without due process of law. This 
includes the right to own a home, a right 
which is now being taken away through 
Government-owned housing and in seizure 
of private property through eminent domain 
as a part of Federal urban renewal programs, 
(Applying the test can this be separated as 
to civil rights, human rights, or property 
rights?) 

2, Right to earn and to keep. Every man 
has a right to earn according to his ability 
and talent and to keep the fruits of his labor. 
(What does your test show here?) 

3. Right to sell, dispose of, or bequeath. 
Every man has the right to dispose of what 


is his in any manner not harmful to others 
and which benefits him or his family. (Ap- 
ply the test.) 


4. Right to improve oneself. Each man 
has the right, according to his individual 
ambition, desires, and willingness, to improve 
himself in order to better his lot in life, 
(Civil right, human right, property right, or 
all three?) 

5. Right to hire or fire. In a system based 
on private ownership a businessman has the 
right to hire those who are capable, who 
meet his requirements, who produce accord- 
ing to the demands of the job, and at wages 
he has the right to set in order to insure 
his right to a profit. (Test this right.) 

Apply the test, too, to other basic rights 
such as the right to shop and buy freely; 
right to own a business and to pick your 
customers; right to pick your neighbors, 
companions, and the right to marry; right 
to eat what you choose; right to personal 
safety and protection. 

Many of these rights are being curtailed 
or denied by a powerful Federal Government, 
taxation, bureaucratic regulations, and the 
power of monopolistic labor unions by wage 
setting, price fixing, fair trade laws, limited 
competition, enforced hiring by race, Federal 
standards for education, nutrition, Job per- 
Tormance, and restrictions on firing. 
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NEW FRONTIER POLICIES RESTRICT RIGHTS OF A 
FREE PEOPLE 

New Frontier policies—politics at any 
price—threaten these basic rights of all the 
people. Kennedy policies not compatible 
with individual rights include a planned 
economy, democratic socialism, big Federal 
Government and big Federal spending at the 
expense of local government and individual, 
freedom; President Kennedy's flirtation with 
Soviet Russia without proper regard for the 
defense and security of the United States, 
weakening our military position and making 
more probable all-out war or our defeat with- 
out a war; his courting of minority groups— 
Negroes, labor, big-city machines sets the Na- 
tion back to the corrupt era of political boss- 
ism as epitomized by the worst years of 
Tammany Hall in New York, the Hague 
machine in New Jersey, the Crump machine 
in Tennessee, and the gangster-ridden Pende- 
grast machine in Missouri. 


ONLY THE PEOPLE CAN SAVE THE REPUBLIC 


The choice of what kind of government 
we will have in the future, the preservation 
of our civil, human, and property rights, is 
up to the majority. Only the people have 
the power to halt the complete destruction of 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution. Our 
present course will be reversed only if the 
people, the great majority of the people, be- 
come as vocal in contacting their Senators, 
Representatives in Congress, and the Presi- 
dent, as the gangs of demonstrators, the 
pressure groups now monopolizing the front 
pages of our newspapers and the newscasts 
on radio and television. Only an aroused 
public will force action to protect the rights 
of all. 


Should We Seek Economic Security 
Even at the Cost of Individual Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 16, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
often put in the Record speeches I have 
made before “captive audiences.” I 
much prefer to subject what I have to 
say to those who might seek to rebut me. 
However, I am anxious to get the facts 
and arguments on the issue of Federal 
taxes and Federal debt as I see them as 
widely disseminated as possible. 

Accordingly, I am setting out a speech 
I made on Wednesday, September 11, 
1963, before the National Association of 
Underwriters, as follows: 

SHOULD WE SEEK Economic SECURITY Even AT 
THE COST oF INDIVIDUAL FREEDOM? 
(Remarks of Congressman THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
of Missouri, Before the National Associa- 
tion of Underwriters, Annual Convention, 

Americana Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla., Wed- 

nesday, September 11, 1963) 

President Blumberg, Mr. Gatling, gentle- 
men, I always enjoy having the title of a 
speech picked for me, particularly when the 
title con good affirmative and negative 
pregnants. In the process of picking out 
the overtones hidden in the semantics one 
sometimes can develop a much clearer pres- 
entation of the real issues involved. The title 
I was asked to speak on today, “Should we 
Seek Economic Security at the Cost of Indi- 
vidual Freedom” is a beauty. It contains 
just about all the overtones a speaker could 
ask for. 
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But before I address myself to this excel- 
lent topic, let me express my appreciation to 
this leading group in the insurance com- 
munity for inviting me to Miami to address 
this meeting. Much of what I say this 
morning will be meaningless unless the peo- 
ple who belong to organizations such as 
yours take an informed stand on the issue of 
how much our Government should interfere 
in the lives of our citizens; how much inter- 
ference our economy can stand and still be 
free and enterprising, 

You will notice I said “people” must take 
the stand. An organization undertaking is 
only as good as the effort by the people who 
belong to that organization, How much 
zeal, how much knowledge, how much pa- 
triotism, how much conviction, how much 
principle do the people of an organization 
bring to their organization objectives and 
endeavors? When our zeal, our knowledge, 
our patriotism, our convictions, our prin- 
ciples are too little or too casual, we risk 
having the words free“ and “enterprising” 
lost as being descriptive of both our economy 
and our way of life. 

I am not here to preach on patriotism nor 
to speak partisanly. However, I have strong 
feelings on the urgency of citizen action 
and organization responsibility; I have 
strong basic disagreements with others who 
have recently used business forums to es- 
pouse economic and political views which I 
believe hold danger for our Nation. 

In my view, no other nation in the world 
has a more inspiring historic origin than 
the United States in terms of the ideals and 
principles which guided our forebears in 
establishing the institutions of our govern- 
mental system. These illustrious patriots 
committed our Nation to a political system 
that recognized the preeminence of human 
liberty and opportunity over statism and 
that recognized the creative superiority of 
private enterprise over government enter- 
prise. Pursuant to these precepts of gov- 
ernment our Nation has grown in strength 
and stature to a position, unmatched, of 
respect and honor in world affairs. 

But in our lifetime our growth as a nation 
has found a waning in the intensity of citi- 
zen determination to protect liberty and 
opportunity as we have increased our ef- 
forts to achieve economic security through 
the bounty of government. We have voted 
to spend the other fellow's money to make 
us secure without pausing to realize that 
the other fellow was being just as successful 
in voting to spend our money to make him- 
self secure. We have pursued government 
policies designed to create statistical re- 
sults—many of them bad—without adequate 
concern for quality of government. 

There has been no political revolution in 
this country nor has there been a major 
deliberate alteration in our system of gov- 
ernment. Yet the past 30 years have pro- 
duced changes so profound and far reaching 
that it is my earnest conviction that a pene- 
trating and searching examination of where 
we are and how we arrived there is in order, 

Obviously I am not going to undertake 
such an exhaustive examination this morn- 
ing. Suffice it to say that our present af- 
fluence is not entirely to our credit because 
we have resorted too much to expedience 
and insisted not enough on principle in our 
drive to be affluent; we have listened too 
much to sophism and not enough to facts; 
we have heeded the do-gooder and ignored 
the realist. We can always cash in princi- 
pal and use it for current income and make 
ourselves look and feel better than we are 
really entitled to look and feel. As a con- 
sequence, our freedom from government 
domination has been lessened; and by a proc- 
ess of fiscal socialism—involving the absolute 
power of government to tax and spend—we 
have increased dangerously the role of gov- 
ernment in our lives and our society. 
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Over the past three decades our Federal 
Government has tried and failed in the effort 
to spend our Nation rich. With budgetary 
deficits 80 percent of the time in this period, 
our economy has grown in fits and spurts. 
The private sector has produced sustainable 
economic growth in spite of this tinkering, 
but the consequences of our thoughtless ac- 
tions are now in the immediate offing. We 
have produced a fiscal environment of con- 
stantly rising and mounting tax burdens; 
burdens that consistently proved inadequate 
to pay the Government bills we incurred. 
And now, from all points of political and eco- 
nomic thinking, the cry is the Federal tax 
burden is undermining our economy. I hope 
that soon there will be unanimity in the cry 
that the Federal tax and debt burden is 
undermining our economy. This is not the 
unanimous cry as yet. The deficit financiers 
still think they can keep debt separate from 
taxes, and so they seek to lower the taxes at 
the expense of increasing the debt and 30 
have their cake and eat it too. This is head- 
in-the-sand thinking. 

We have justified our extravagant and prof- 
ilgate ways by giving recognition to a 
tenet that just does not work; this tenet says 
that it is not necessary to worry about & 
budget imbalance in any particular year 80 
long as it is balanced over a period of years. 
It doesn't work because we lack the self-dis- 
scripline to pay off the deficits incurred in 
the cyclical trough from the surpluses we 
should have in the cyclical upturns, such 8§ 
we have experienced in both 1962 and now 
1963. The resort to expediency implicit in 
this philosophy has led us to what can only 
be termed “fiscal immorality’—the conse- 
quences of which can only be measured in 
a trillion dollars of debt, in a burgeoning , 
Government bureaucracy, in a serious un- 
balance in our international payments ne- 
count, and in a curtailment of human 
liberty. 

The last time we succeeded in even paying 
our way in a fiscal year was in 1960, and It 
now seems almost certain, if the cavalier 
ethic is to depose the puritan ethic, that at 
least a half a decade will elapse from then 
before we again have a chance of a budget 
balance. In those interviewing 5 years We 
will add a minimum of between $25 and $30 
billion to the Federal debt even if we suc 
ceed somewhat in stemming the rising tide 
of annual total spending. In the past 
decades we had no program for debt retire- 
ment and we have none for the future—® 
citizens we are content to be prodigals- 
The administration is busy ladling out the 
soothing sirup saying the Federal debt 1$ 
nothing to be alarmed about. Debt is good. 
Debt with a purpose backed by reso 
may be better than inaction, but no one 
should question that expansion based upon 
sayings is much preferable to expansion 
based upon expectations. And, certainly 
inane debt, in which category I place mu 
of our present Federal debt, is bad. 

The continuing budget deficits of the last 
30 years did not occur in times of depression 
nor in times of little or no change in Gov" 
ernment fiscal affairs. Indeed, relative pros- 
perity has marked the post-World War n 
period and the Government's fiscal experi” 
ence has found budget expenditures and 
collections increasing more than twentyfold 
in the last three decades. We have had the 
opportunity to do something about pa 
our way and paying off the debt resulting 
from World War II, but we have ins å 
chosen a course of Government on credit an 
creating mode debt—we have chosen to let 
our children be the fall guys for our 
imprudence. 

But we need not go back three decades 
measure an alarming growth in levels of 
spending and taxing. I will not belabor Jou 
with endless statistics, but the facts are 
there as conclusive proof that our spen 
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Increases for civil matters exceeded the rela- 
tive increase in military spending. The ad- 
Ministration seeks to hide this fact by coup- 
ling interest payment on the debt and 
spending for the civilian part of the space 
Program with defense spending. Even with 
this type of figure juggling the fact still 
Temains that nondefense spending rose pro- 
Portionately higher than defense spending. 

If these spending increases had been for 
Government goods and services that were 
Provided within the framework of a balanced 
Udget, they might have represented ex- 
Penditures which we were willing to pay 
for rather than pass on as a charge to suc- 
Seeding generations. The fact is we did not 
Pay for the cost of those goods and services 
and, as a consequence, we have a Federal 


Statutory debt in excess of $300 billion. The 
Presen 


t annual interest charges on that debt, 
Without providing for any debt retirement, 
more than double the total budget ex- 
tures for all purposes by the Federal 
Government three decades ago. 
But this $300 billion figure does not tell 
Whole story. The truth is that our Fed- 
tral indebtedness today exceeds $1 trillion, 
and it means that every American family of 
four has a share of $22,000 of this debt. This 
on dollar debt includes such items as 
billion for unfunded obligations of the 
security system, $70 billion for un- 
ed obligations of Government retire- 
t programs, $300 billion of commitments 
to veterans, $150 billion for unfunded public 
Works and similar charges to the statutory 
t. These are currently accruing obliga- 
of our Government for which we are 
Paying and which will represent demands 
On the productivity of succeeding genera- 


t As bad as these fiscal facts are, I feel that 
uture events will pale our past experience to 
insignificance. Under the present adminis- 
tration we have found that new spending au- 
tý had risen from $80 billion in fiscal 
Year 1960 to $100 billion for fiscal year 
1963, and actually, spending has risen from 
877 billion to $94 billion. It is inevitable 
that this fact will produce increased spend- 
ing Pressures in future fiscal years. Fiscal 
Year 1964 is still set at $98.9 billion, the high- 
m Agure in our history, exceeding the peak 
World War II by $200 million. The dis- 
ed chairman of the Senate Com- 
Mittee on Finance has predicted that by the 
Year 1965 the Federal budget figures will ex- 
Sted $135 billion, including $30 billion of 
t fund expenditures. I call to your at- 
it tion the fact that this budget event, if 
“¢ Materlalizes as predicted, is only 2 years 
Way, Now would seem to be the very latest 
to ent for an allout program to call a halt 
this compulsive spending unless we as 
taxpayers are willing to pay for it and we 
Could afford to increase Federal taxes with- 
Out creating more than the erosive damage 
Our economy is presently experiencing 
through the already high tax rates. 
In an inaugural speech of not too long 
b we were encouraged, if not reassured> 
Ja reiteration of the principle that individ- 
should concern themselves with what 
Can do for the State rather than being 
th pied with what the State can do for 
em. As recently as several months ago 
Were told, “If Government is to retain 
Confidence of the people, it must not 
er ud more than can be justified on grounds 
Rational need or spent with ‘maximum 
cy.” It seems paradoxical to me that 
a statements are made by a political 
er who, since taking ofice, has sent to 
the Congress nearly 300 diferent spending 
which, if they had been enacted 
1 the Congress would, in my judgment, 
Ve done much to destroy private enterprise 
and individual Hberty. 
Regardiess of the fact that our Federal 
Government is the biggest spender, the big- 
Best, employer, the biggest property owner, 
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the biggest tenant, the biggest insurer, the 
biggest lender, and the biggest borrower in 
all the world, we find a growing impatience 
on the part of many holding high office In 
our land to make Government even bigger. 
Thus, we are told that it is the Federal Gov- 
ermnent which must grant aid to schools, 
compulsory medical care, a permanent system 
of extending unemployment compensation 
benefits, an expended food-stamp plan, an 
expansion of area redevelopment and public 
works, enlarged public assistance programs, 


increased public power projects, enlarged ` 


housing programs, increased subsidies and 
other items on a staggering list of so-called 
Government giveaways—giveaways that in- 
escapably cost the taxpayers of today and 
tomorrow for programs that involve the 
massive Federal intervention urged by Gov- 
ernment spenders, 

Whenever one talks about the threat to 
individual freedoms inherent in such mas- 
sive Federal intervention in our economic 
life, the neo-federalist advocates of these 
spending programs preach that individual 
freedom means nothing without economic 
security as if such security could be achieved 
through ill-conceived and ill-administered 
Federal programs. When one mentions the 
threat of an ever-increasing Federal debt 
to the future prosperity of our children, the 
neo-federalists glibly reply, It really doesn't 
Matter because we owe it to ourselves.” 

In order to give you greater knowledge 
concerning the kinds of Federal programs I 
am talking about, I'd like to discuss the 
problem of unemployment in some detail, 
As most of you probably know, for some 
time the seasonally adjusted percentage of 
unemployed in our labor force has been 
hovering between 5.5 and 6 percent. 

The Kennedy administration, during the 
course of this session of Congress, has sent 
up a number of purportedly de- 
signed to meet the unemployment problem. 
Three of the major ones are the Area Re- 
development Act of 1963, recently defeated 
in the House, the so-called Blatnik acceler- 
ated public works bill, and the youth em- 
ployment bill. Many Republicans in Con- 
gress have long contended that the key toa 
long-term solution of the unemployment 
problem lies in education and training pro- 
grams rather than Federal makework proj- 
ects. This means not only equipping the un- 
employed with needed skills, but also 
encouraging those workers presently holding 
jobs to upgrade their skills, thus avoiding 
technological unemployment as well as pro- 
ducing job openings for those further down 
the ladder. And, above all, to identify the 
jobs going begging so that, when a man is 
retrained, he has a job. It was with this ob- 
jective in mind I helped to initiate and many 
of us helped to write and then supported 
the Manpower Training Act passed during 
the last session of Congress. 

In contrast, the Kennedy administration's 
cure for this disturbing and continuing 
problem in our economy is to send a Congress 
a package of legislation providing the dis- 
credited solutions of the thirties for the 
problems of the sixties. To expose fully the 
economic fallacies underlying all three bills 
would take more time than we have today, 
but let me just comment briefly on each of 
the three. The Area Redevelopment Act, for 
which the House wisely denied continued 
authorization in early June, has proven to be 
an extremely costly boondoggle which has 
accomplished practically none of its desired 
results. Rather than creating new jobs, in 
many cases it has merely used Federal funds 
to transplant employment, leaving new un- 
employment in its wake. In other cases it 
has permitted staggering expenditures to 
create a miniscule number of jobs. In the 
de: area of Minnesota, for example, 
the redevelopment agency approved loans 
and grants totaling nearly $19 million to 
bulld a convention auditorium near Duluth, 
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In the agency's own words, the purpose of 
these loans and grants was to “supplement 
convention, entertainment, recreation, and 
cultural facilities of the area.” The aud: 

torium will ultimately provide the magnifi- 
cent total of 22 jobs, at a cost to the tax- 
payers of only $277,272 per job. This sort of 
bargain will, I am sure, be of substantial 
comfort to the iron ore miners of Duluth and 
victims of hard-core unemployment in other 
depressed areas. 

The pork-barrel Public Works Acceleration 
Act, for which the House recently passed an 
additional authorization of $450 million, has 
been a similar success. Ignoring the fact 
that public works construction has never 
been effective as.an anticyclical measure dur- 
ing an economic recession (unemployment is 
not concentrated in the constructon field to- 
day) the Kennedy administration ballyhooed 
the additional authorization as a needed 
short-term shot in the arm while the econ- 
omy waited for the long-term accomplish- 
ments of the Area Redevelopment Act. The 
past perfermance of this program gives little 
hope for future results. The act has been 
unable to provide immediate employment 
because of the large leadtime needed for sur- 
veys and studies before work can actually 
begin. Also, in many cases, because of its 
matching grant features it has diverted com- 
munity resources from necessary high- 
priority long-term projects to less-needed 
short-term projects which will qualify for 
Federal assistance. Furthermore, a high per- 
centage of the cost of these projects has in- 
evitably gone for the purchase of materials 
and equipment and for the employment of 
already-employed skilled and professional 
people. 

One example of how little employment is 
produced for each dollar spent was provided 
by one of my Republican colleagues during 
the debate on the floor of the House several 
months ago. Among next year’s projects is 
a recreational facility in Hickory County, 
Mo., costing $347,000, which will employ no 
people permanently, and which, during the 
development of the facility, will employ a 
grand total of about 47 people for a period 
of a year. Incidentally, Hickory County has 
a total population of about 4,500 people. 
Gentlemen, this bill has been presented to 
America as one answer to the unemployment 
problem. I say it is rather a pork-barrel 
slush fund which will undoubtedly be used 
by the Kennedy brothers to help elect more 
Kennedy-type Democrats to Congress and 
return them to the Presidency. 

The third part of the administration pro- 

to combat unemployment, the 50- 
called youth employment bill, deserves even 
less comment. Its provision for a Youth 
Conservation Corps impresses me as an ex- 
tremely cruel hoax. Under the terms of this 
bill, young people would be taken off the city 
streets for periods varying from 6 months to 
2 years and trained to plant trees and shrubs, 
yse a pick and shovel, and chop wood. In 
other words, get them out of sight. However, 
it is extremely difficult to see how this type 
of training will equip them to operate com- 
plex machines, learn the skills of a profession 
like a truly skilled life insurance man, or 
work in the advanced laboratories of the fu- 
ture and so give them real jobs, permanent 
jobs—not make-shift jobe—and, I might add, 
provide the skilled manpower we so badly 
need; the lack of which really puts the crimp 
in our economic Even the Washing- 
ton Post and Times-Herald labeled the bill 
as a mere “patch” on the main problem and 
criticized it as providing only “make work 
and stopgap jobs.” A sound alternative was 
presented in the Senate by Senator PROUTY, 
of Vermont, which would have provided in- 
creased funds under the Manpower Training 
Act to train unemployed young people for 
the skilled jobs now available. Needless to 
say, this constructive proposal was rejected 
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by those who persist in thinking of New Deal 
solutions for New Frontier problems. 

Because of other similar costly and ili- 
conceived programs, we have failed to control 
and manage our fiscal affairs within the lim- 
its of what the country can afford and to 
solve the problems that need solution; we 
have essentially departed from a basic phi- 
losophy of our Founding Fathers who believed 
that it was our citizen duty to support our 
State and not our country's obligation to 
support its citizens. To this end, Thomas 
Jefferson once said: “I place economy among 
the first and most important virtues, and 
public debt as the greatest of dangers to be 
feared, * * To preserve our independence 
we must not let our rulers load us with per- 
petual debt—we must make our choice be- 
tween economy and liberty, or profusion and 
servitude. If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labors of the people, under 
the pretense of caring for them, they will be 
happy.” 

* time we have disregarded the wis- 
dom of Thomas Jefferson. We have also re- 
jected the prophetic admonition of the 
French philosopher deTocqueville who 
warned us in the early history of our coun- 
try that if the time should ever come when 
people conclude they can vote themselves 
benefits out of the Public Treasury, self- 
government by responsible men will be an 
impossibility. 

I need not tell a knowledgeable group such 
as this that the implications of our failure 
to do better in handling our fiscal affairs are 
of concern to any person now living, or to 
live in the future, who might aspire to be 
free of political domination. Furthermore, 
the truth of the matter is that we in world 
affairs are the world’s banker; on the 
strength and stability of the American dollar 
rests the economic vitality and monetary 
security of the non-Communist world and 
probably the Communist world as well, in- 
asmuch as it is a parasite living off the sys- 
tem of the free world. In the past 12 years 
we have had 11 deficits in our balance of 
payments and our gold supply has dwindled 
to approximately $16 billion. Our commit- 
ments against this gold supply included our 
obligations of $12 billion of legal monetary 
reserves and obligations of a considerably 
greater magnitude held by foreign govern- 
ments and foreign nations. 

The simple fact that as the world's banker 
we borrow short and lend long demonstrates 
the importance of confidence in our ability 
to conduct our fiscal and monetary affairs 
in such a way as to avoid debasing the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. 

Against this backdrop of debt, deficits, 
and declining gold supply, we are now told 
that the cure for virtually all our problems 
is to be found in a tax cut. This proposal 
makes me wonder whether this issue should 
be decided by the votes of those American 
citizens who are now of voting age or by 
the votes of those young people whose age 
does not now qualify them for yoting status. 
Indeed, it is the latter group that we will be 

to make up the deficit from the tax 
reduction that we give to ourselves. Amer- 
icans have always felt strongly against the 
idea of taxation without representation; 
hence if we who have been entrusted with 
the right of franchise persist in failing to 
treat this right as also a trusteeship for 
Americans under age 21 and those not yet 
born, then we should formally create such 
a trusteeship so that the voice of the future 
generations could be heard on the question 
of a tax cut at this time of high spending 
and planned deficits. 

There is no one who is more concerned 
than I am over the stifing effect of our 
present tax structure on economic growth 
and national strength. Our tax laws rep- 
resent a peculiar tax policy for a country that 
relies on individual initiative for progress. 
Tax receipts of Federal, State, and local gov- 
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ernments take almost one-third of our net 
national product, and most of these receipts 
are derived from assessments on earned in- 
come and on capital accumulation. The 
more productive and venturesome a person is, 
the higher tax he pays. 

The result is that our present tax system 
has an impact that is not conducive to eco- 
nomic growth. We have a sharp progres- 
sivity of tax rates that is self-defeating. The 
complexity of our tax structure discourages 
enterprise and impairs venture taking. In 
short, I have long been associated with those 
who say tax reduction and reform are long 
overdue, and I say “welcome aboard” to the 
Johnny-come-latelies, in which category I 
include President Kennedy and his economic 
mentor, Dr. Walter Heller, chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers. 
However, I wholeheartedly disagree with 
those who are mostly these Johnny-come- 
latelies who say we can have high deficit 
spending as usual and still have lower tax 
burdens across the board. I disagree with 
those who believe that outlays for even tested 
and wanted Government programs can be 
continued without establishing priorities 
and total ceilings. We cannot tax less to pay 
more for these programs. In short, I sup- 
port a major program of tax rate restructur- 
ing and reform to remove the impediments 
to incentive and capital formation, but only 
if we are not at the same time building 
up worse impediments to economic growth 
through larger debt burdens and the mone- 
tary imprudence such a course produces. 

Tax reduction should not be enacted at 
this time without a commitment from the 
administration and a pledge by the Congress, 
both backed by hardheaded action, to hold 
spending over the next 2 or 3 years at a 
level that does not exceed the 1963 figure. 
Tax reduction should not be enacted unless 
it is designed to increase productive incen- 
tive and to enable the capital accumulation 
needed to undertake the entrepreneurial 
risks. Tax reduction should not be enacted 
if it is designed for a mere short-term 
stimulant, like dope, that would not result in 
sustainable economic growth and would end 
up in hopeless and deleterious addiction to 
government rather than private allocation of 
our resources. 

Thus, I think it can generally be agreed 
among this group that our tax reduction 
objective (1) must be sought under condi- 
tions of our regaining control over our spend- 
ing activities, (2) must be directed toward 
the attainment of long-term economic prog- 
ress, and (3) must have as its focal point 
the easing of tax burdens from those critical 
rates and substantive provisions that, under 
present law, make tax saving more important 
than taxable earnings. In short, we must 
free our tax structure from its inhibitants 
against growth and efficiency, How do we 
do this? - 

First, we must realize that as long as we 
are spending for more Government than we 
are willing to afford, we cannot have tax re- 
duction solely for the sake of making the 
cost of Government generally less on our 
citizens. Any tax reduction must be so 
planned and designed as to achieve maxi- 
mum incentive benefit at minimum revenue 
loss, We must not have a tax reduction that 
seeks to solve our growth and fult employ- 
ment problems merely by increasing the size 
of the deficit that would have to be financed 
by added Government borrowing and bank- 
created funds. 

Second, we must recognize that the eco- 
nomic progress from tax reduction at this 
time finds its key in the vigorous expansion 
in business investment in new plant and 
equipment, in inventory and in accounts re- 
ceivable in the distribution and service areas 
of our economic endeavor, the area like in- 
surance where we are experiencing the great- 
est growth and progress, and in the growth 
of small business. In our last two recession- 
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ary periods, profits or incentive for business 
capital to invest has lagged and, as a conse- 
quence, we have had a recovery in each in- 
stance that fell short of expectation. This 
supports the view that our tax reform at this 
time and under present circumstances must 
emphasize easing the tax burdens and the 
governmental debt burdens on savings and 
investment. 

Parenthetically, on this second point, I 
would observe this fact: Anything we may 
do in the area of tax reform, revision, and 
reduction will be to no avail if our people 
do not have confidence in Government ad- 
ministration and policies. Therefore, we 
must not repeat the self-defeating mixture 
of bad and good tax changes that comprised 
the administration’s tax bill of the last Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, however, it appears 
that we are headed down the same 
again with this year’s tax cut package. We 
should avoid seeking through tax legislation 
the accomplishment of nonrevenue objectives 
such as social reforms and curbs on foreign 
investment by American free enterprise and 
private investors. We should strengthen, 
not weaken, confidence in the integrity of 
government. We should base our tax re- 
form on the hard realities of sound economics 
and competitive advancement and let the 
shortsighted politics be damned. 

A third factor that we must take into 
account as we seek tax reform conducivé 
to growth and efficiency is our present undue 
reliance on taxes on earned income to pro- 
duce our Government revenues. The sta- 
tistic and comparative tax tables on this point 
are well known, and the details need not 
detain us here. The effect is that our tax 
structure with its steeply progressive rate 
schedule and high corporate rate discourages 
risk and productive effort and even brings 
about what I will term the “economic with- 
drawal” of some of our most promising 
able producers. 

Tax reduction involving minimum rev- 
enue loss and maximum economic benefit 
will take account of those factors which 
encourage utilization of technological in- 
novation and which will sustain in our peo- 
ple a desire to work hard for enlarged in- 
comes and a willingness to accept the risks 
of entrepreneurial activity. This sort of tax 
reduction can help us to afford the Govern- 
ment we need; Government whose every 
expenditure meets the test of absolute es- 
sentiality and Government whose every serv” 
ice and good is provided to the people only 
because the people cannot do it for them- 
selves. 

I would come to the close of this discussio® 
by recalling the words of President Eisen- 
hower in his last budget message presented 
to the Congress in which he said: t 

“In summary, if we plan wisely and allo- 
cate our resources carefully, we can have 
both public and private advancement. 
Sound fiscal policies and balanced budgets 
will sustain good economic growth an 
eventually will make possible a reduced tax 
burden. At the same time, we can have 
necessary improvements in Federal programs 
to meet the demands of an ever-ch 
world. 

“If, however, we deliberately run the GOY” 
ernment by credit cards, improvidently 
spending today at the expense of tomorrow, 
we will break faith with the American peo 
ple and their children, and with those 
joined with us in freedom throughout the 
world.” 

In fact, I happen to believe that the 
growth and dominance of Government and 
budgetary deficits in the past three 
have not interfered more detrimentally to ou 
existence as a nation is not a testimo 
to the wisdom of Government policy but i$ 
instead attributable to the excellence of ouf 
free enterprise system and the indomitable 
industry of our people. These latter have 
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been tougher and have taken more abuse 
anyone had a right to expect. 

I speak not as an alarmist when I say that 

strength of private enterprise cannot 
encllessly endure the encroachment of bu- 
Teaucracy; private initiative cannot flourish 
in the face of Government confiscation of 

Tisktaker's product. Government must 
Cease profligately using the power to spend 
ās the reason for taxing more and more of 
Sur national substance and creating more 
debt to pass on to our children. 

In addition, the private sector of the econ- 
my must do its part. It should follow such 
excellent examples as the insurance industry 

the case of health care, particularly for the 
aged, and devise effective private programs to 
Meet social needs with a minimum of gov- 

tal help. 

Let me close by commending you as indi- 
uals and as a group for resisting the at- 
Pts, though well meaning, of those who 

y think we can achieve economic se- 

Curity through the bounty of Government 
and this without a regard for whether, even 
it were attainable, it would be at the sacri- 
of individual freedom. Let me urge you 

Continue to encourage others to hold fast 

to the belief that there is only one way to 
e economic benefits for our citizens— 
freeing up, not interfering, with the 
Operation of the private enterprise system. 
An Objective review of our brief 200-year his- 
tory as a society in contrast to the thousands 
A years of treadmill history of other societies 
tlates this belief. The lobby we most 

need in Washington is a lobby against un- 
expansion of the Federal Govern- 

Ment under the pretext of providing some 
ms with economic security. I urge all 

© to join that lobby as citizens for a 
better America. If this lobby succeeds in its 
be Perhaps the taxes our children pay will 
for the cost of their Government, not ours. 
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grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
ted In two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 


aragraph, 

12. Official Reporters—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Monday, September 16, 1963 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate debated Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 
House adjourned out of respect to the memory of Representative Gavin. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 16132-16167 


Bills Introduced: Two bills and one resolution were 
-introduced as follows: S. 2147-2148; and S. Res. 199. 
Page 161 33 
Agriculture Appropriations: Senator Lausche sub- 
mitted notice of intention to move to suspend rules for 
purpose of proposing an amendment to H.R. 6754, fis- 
cal 1964 appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and related agencies. Page 16136 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: Senate debated question of 
adoption of resolution of ratification of Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty (Ex. M, 88th Cong., Ist sess.). 

By unanimous consent, resolution of ratification of 
the treaty was passed through all of its stages, up to and 
including presentation thereof. No amendments to the 
treaty are now in order but reservations and under- 
standings to the resolution of ratification are in order. 

Pages 16167-16205, 16210-16227 
Condolence Resolution: Senate adopted S. Res. 199, 
expressing condolences on the death of Representative 
Gavin. Page 16228 
Senate Program: Acting majority leader announced 
that Senate will meet at 10 a.m. each morning this week 
and he is hopeful that action will be completed on Nu- 
clear Test Ban Treaty this week. Certain amendments 


and reservations may be voted on first and 24 hours’, 
notice will be given before the final vote on ratification 
is taken, Page 16227 
Nomination: One judicial nomination was received. 

f Page 16228 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and, as 
a further mark of respect to the memory of Representa- 
tive Gavin, adjourned at 6:51 p.m. until 10 a.m. Tues 
day, September 17, when it will continue on question 
of ratification of Nuclear Test Ban Treaty. 

Pages 16133, 16228 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


Committee on Labor and Welfare: Subcommittee on 
Employment and Manpower, in executive session, tenta- 
tively approved for full committee consideration with 
amendments S. 1937, proposed Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Act. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: On Friday, 
September 13, the Railroad Retirement Subcommittee 
approved for full committee consideration S. 2056, to 
amend in several regards the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937, and related acts. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: Eight public bills, H.R. 8445-8452; 
one private bill, H.R. 8453; and three resolutions, H.J. 
Res. 734 and 735, and H. Res. 517, were introduced. 


Pages 16130-16131 


Bill Reported: One report was filed as follows: H.R. 


8363, the Revenue Act of 1963, filed on September 13 
(H. Rept. 749). Page 16131 
D720 


Legislative Program: Pursuant to a unanimous con- 
sent request the House agreed to make in order the call- 
ing of the Consent Calendar and the consideration ot 
bills under suspension of the rules on Tuesday. Also 
agreed to transferring to Tuesday the special orders en- 
tered into for Monday. Pages 16129-16130 


Condolence Resolution: Adopted H. Res. 517, provid- 


ing for expressions of condolences and sympathy on 
the death of Representative Leon H. Gavin, of the 23d 


Washington County, Ind., Dedicates Elk 
Creek Watershed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
August 14 the dedication of the Elk 
Creek small watershed project was held 
in Washington County, Ind. This was a 
proud day for all of us. The Elk Creek 
Project was the first watershed project 
in Indiana to be approved, and now it is 

first to be dedicated. In a very real 
sense the people of Washington County 
have provided a stimulus for other 
ers, for we now have 11 projects 
approved in Indiana and 54 other appli- 
Cations are awaiting approval. The 
benefits to our State in flood control, 
tion, better land management, and 
ation are just beginning to be 


At the dedication of this watershed 
Project those who attended were privi- 
ed to hear an address by D. A. Wil- 
liams, Administrator of the Soil Conser- 
Vation Service. His address was note- 
in that it points out the many 
plishments of this watershed. It 
also recognizes the distinct contributions 
Of those who donated their time, labor, 
and land rights to obtain this project. I 
think this statement is worthy of our 
attention because it shows the signifi- 
part a project liks this can play in 
ulating local action. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Wil- 
ams’ remarks be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Record. 

There being no objection, the address 

ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 

WATERSHED PROJECTS AND RURAL AREAS 

DEVELOPMENT 
(Address by D. A. Williams) 

It is a genuine pleasure and privilege to 
— part in the dedication of the Elk Creek 
kartershed project. One of the greatest satis- 
ea in my work as Administrator of the 

n 


Boal that was 8 years in the making. 

idea in 1955 this project was merely an 
of born among a group of you as a means 
thee uns ahead in farming. You recognized 
in hazards of farming the rolling land here 
1 Southern Indlana— the destructive. capac- 
YY of floods, 


— Your idea developed, you pioneered the 
— movement in Indiana, Six years 
See" in 1957, the Elk Creek watershed proj- 
became the first in the State to be ap- 
first for construction. Today it is the 
in the State to be dedicated. This ts a 
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distinction not to be taken lightly. In the 
years to come there will be more watershed 
dedications in Indiana. The spark that will 
ignite many of those projects will come from 
the success you have shown here. 

This is a proud day for all of us and espe- 
cially those of you who formed the Elk Creek 
Watershed Association, the supervisors of the 
Washington County Soil and Water Conser- 
vation District, and the many who donated 
time, labor, and land rights to see this project 
through. 

You can point to many tangible accomp- 
lishments—to the almost 32,000 feet of ter- 
races constructed, to the 58 acres of grass 
waterways built, to the shift of 550 acres of 
land from other uses to pasture, and to the 
many floodwater retarding dams. These are 
impressive accomplishments on a watershed 
of only 18,000 acres. Yet I sincerely believe 
that your real accomiplishments are yet to 
come. 

You are already receiving project benefits 
in flood protection, better land management, 
irrigation, and recreation. The Indiana 
State Department of Conservation is develop- 
ing one of the watershed structures into a 
47-acre recreation lake. This will greatly 
enhance the outdoor recreational opportuni- 
ties of the community and the area. 

The results of your project have played a 
part in stimulating local action in other sec- 
tions of southern Indiana. Already approved 
for construction are the Stucker Fork water- 
shed in Washington, Scott, Jefferson, and 
Clark Counties; 
River watershed in Perry and Crawford 
Counties; the French Lick Creek project in 
Orange County; Dewitt Creek watershed in 
Lawrence County; Boggs Creek project in 
Martin County; and the Prairie Creek project 
in Martin and Davies Counties. In the plan- 
ning stage is the Muddy Fork of Silver Creek 
here in Washington County and in Clark 
County. In addition, five other applications 
have been made from neighboring counties 
for assistance in watershed projects. 

Indiana presently ranks eighth nationally 
with 65 applications for watershed project 
assistance. Of the 11 projects approved for 
construction, 7 of them are here in southern 
Indiana. 

These projects will go a long way in 
strengthening the local rural economy. 
Bringing new vitality to rural America is one 
of the primary objectives of the Department 
of Agriculture and the Soil Conservation 
Service. The economic problems of southern 
Indiana are not different from those in many 
other sections of the Nation. - 

There has been a steady outmigration of 
the area's youth to urban and industrial 
centers. There has been a decline in farm 
income and in the number of farms and 
farmers. There is a definite lack of job op- 
portunities. These are difficult, deep-rooted 
problems. They cannot be solved overnight, 
nor can they be solved if the the people in 
the areas do not actively seek solution. 

As you know, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has committed itself to a policy of 
strengthening rural America and is carrying 
out this objective through the rural areas 
development approach. ` 

Secretary Freeman has stated that the 
rural areas development program has two 
fundamental goals: 

First, we must move economic opportunity 
into rural areas instead of forcing people out 
of the country. And second, we must use 
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land, not idle it. Resources must be used in 
ways that conserve and serve the real needs 
of all people, rural and urban. 

You people no doubt understand the ob- 
jectives and potentials of the rural areas de- 
velopment approach far better than those in 
many other rural areas. 

Secretary Freeman was tremendously im- 
pressed during his rural areas development 
tour of southern Indiana in May. At the 
invitation of the Lincoln Hills rural areas de- 
velopment committee, he saw agricultural, 
industrial, and community developments 
throughout an eight-county area. He saw 
rural areas development in action, 

In Washington County he toured the Elk 
Creek watershed project which we are dedi- 
cating today and the new Bata Shoe Co. At- 
tracting new industry to the rural areas is 
vital. As important as agriculture is to this 
community’s economy, it cannot offer the 
employment opportunities so desperately 
neeged by the youth who wish to remain in 
the country. 

If we are to stem outmigration, we must 
have new jobs in rural areas. The existence 
of the Bata plant, which will eventually em- 
ploy 400 local people, is proof this can be ac- 
complished. The Department of Agriculture 
will continue to encourage industrial expan- 
sion in rural America and has included this 
as one of its rural areas development goals. 

At the same time we must move ahead 
with the development of our natural re- 
sources. We have been extremely fortunate 
in having rich resources of land, water, and 
forests. The land of America has been good 
to us. It will remain good only if we make 
it so. 

We have found through bitter and costly 
experience that our natural resources are 
not inexhaustable. Once depleted, they 
take generations to replace—if replacement 
is at all possible. How you develop and 
manage your resources in Washington Coun- 
ty today will have a great bearing on the 
economy of this area in the years to come. 

This is your challenge. We have the tools 
available to help you meet it. Since 1935, 
when the conservation program began, we 
have repeatedly broadened our aims and de- 
veloped new programs to meet the growing 
needs of the people. But local leadership 
and initiative are indispensable. Secretary 
Freeman in formally initiating the rural 
areas development program said: “The Fed- 
eral Government can provide incentives and 
technical services, but government cannot 
and should not do the conservation and de- 
velopment job for local people on privately 
owned land. The challenge in the use of 
the new tools provided by Congress is to the 
leadership of the people of rural America.” 

You have aptly demonstrated your leader- 
ship ability in W County, and I 
commend you for it. You have successfully 
completed one watershed project and are 
actively engaged in two others. But much 
remains to be done. Your ability to meet 
local problems will be tested time and time 
again in the years to come. 

Rural development is a vast undertaking | 
often calling for talents and knowledge 

unique to local soll conservation districts. 
What other local organization has the ex- 
tensive knowledge of the county's soils and 
their capabilities, or of the area's resources 
and their conservation needs? These tal- 
ents are in demand. They can be put to 
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good use in making rural America more 
prosperous. 

The rural areas development program is 
the blending of new programs with going 
programs in an effort to help local people 
help themselves. Let me briefly discuss 
four new approaches in rural areas develop- 
ment—the cropland conversion program, re- 
source conservation and development proj- 
ects, new small watershed program authori- 
gations, and assistance in establishing in- 
come-producing recreational enterprises on 
private rural land. 

First, the Department’s cropland conver- 
sion program offers farmers transitional pay- 
ments for converting surplus producing 
cropland to pasture, trees, and land for rec- 
reational uses. This program, now under- 
way with pilot projects in 237 counties, is 
under the leadership of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service. 
Land to be converted will be based on a de- 
tailed farm conservation plan developed in 
cooperation with a soil conservation district 
and with the assistance of an SCS conserva- 
tionist. 

Second, resource conservation and devel- 
opment projects will enable farmers, city 
people, rural communities, and other groups 
to work together to impréve land use pat- 
terns and develop the natural resources of 
rural areas. y 

It was during his rural areas development 
tour in May that Secretary Freeman an- 
nounced that the Lincoin Hills project in 
the neighboring counties of Harrison, Craw- 
ford, Perry, and Spencer, will be the first 
under this new program. Planning for this 
1 million acre project will get underway as 
soon as funds are available. 

In à resource conservation and develop- 
ment project area, USDA programs, both 
new and old, will be concentrated and ac- 
celerated in an attempt to provide addi- 


tional economic opportunities to the people. 


The success of the project will, again, de- 
pend on the effort put forth by the sponsor- 
ing and endorsing organizations—the soil 
conservation districts, special-purpose dis- 
tricts, local and State governments, the RAD 
committees, and other groups. 3 

The goals will vary from project to projéct 
but emphasis will be put on strengthening 
the family farm through conservation plan- 
ning, developing both private and public 
outdoor recreational facilities, encouraging 
rural industries to make use of the raw ma- 
terials produced in and near the project 
area, and promoting community land use 
adjustments and facilities. 

Although the Soil Conservation Service 
has leadership in the program, many other 
USDA agencies offering credit, research, cost 
sharing, technical help, educational assist- 
ance, and specialized services have an im- 
portant role to play. 

In addition, the sponsoring groups will be 
encouraged to draw help and assistance from 
local, county, and State governments and 
from Federal departments outside the De- 
partment of Agriculture. We feel there is a 
great potential in this approach to the rural 
problem, and I am happy to see Indiana 
kick off the program. 

Other new tools in rural areas develop- 
ment include the amendments to the small 
watershed program. 

Hundreds of localities, ke yours, have 
already been able to deal more effectively 
with their land and water problems through 
small watershed projects. Year after year 
Congress has broadened the small watershed 
program to meet the growing needs for re- 
source development. As you know, rural and 
urban communities have shown that they 
can halt soil erosion, stop destructive floods, 
improve drainage, supply water for growing 
municipal and industrial needs, improve ir- 
rigation, establish outdoor recreational fa- 
cilities, and boost the economy in other ways. 

The latest amendments include cost shar- 
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ing on public recreational facilities and de- 
velopment of industrial and municipal water 
facilities for future use. 

Project sponsors may now receive in Fed- 
eral cost shares up to 50 percent of the cost 
for enlarging the dams, obtaining land, ease- 
ments, and rights-of-way, and minimum 
basic facilities such as boat docks and ramps, 
picnic tables and fireplaces, power and sani- 
tary facilities, roads, and trails in developing 
public recreational facilities. 

Already more than 41 proposals have been 
received from local organizations to add rec- 
reation in watershed projects, and the num- 
ber continues to grow. 

As for water supply, where sponsoring 
groups feel there is a future need for munic- 
ipal or industrial water storage, these meas- 
ures may now be incorporated in the water- 
shed project plan and constructed, with 
repayment deferred up to 10 years, These 
two new amendments will contribute much 
to stimulating watershed project activity and 
thereby strengthen the overall rural econ- 
om 


y. 

Let me say a few words about income pro- 
ducing recreational facilities on private rural 
land. Cooperators in soll conservation dis- 
tricts can receive technical help from the 
Soil Conservation Service in developing such 
enterprises as part of their basic conserva- 
tion plan. 

During the past year activity in this phase 
of the rural areas development program has 
been tremendous. Nationally almost 40,000 
soil conservation district cooperators dis- 
cussed the possibility of developing recrea- 
tional facilities on their property with SCS 
field personnel assigned to soll conservation 
districts, More than 9,800 established one or 
more income producing recreational enter- 
prises on their land. For 10 percent of these 
landowners and operators, recreation became 
their primary source of income. 

In Indiana, 175 district cooperators entered 
the recreation-for-profit business during the 
fiscal year. For almost 25 percent of these, 
recreation became the primary source of in- 
come. An additional 260 Indiana district 
cooperators plan to enter the field in the near 
future. This activity will grow. .The poten- 
tial is great. For those who have the man- 
agerial skills, the interests, and the initia- 
tive, there are unlimited opportunities. 

The recreational enterprises include vaca- 
tion farms, fishing and swimming waters, 
Picnic and camping grounds, hunting pre- 
serves, and the like. The mushrooming cities 
have not kept pace with providing recrea- 
tional sites and open areas for its citizens. 
Rural areas offer the land, water, and wood- 
lands needed for such developments. 

These, then, are some of the new tools to 
help lift the economy of rural America, We 
in the Soil Conservation Service belleve more 
strongly then ever that the answers to many 
of today's problems will be found in the de- 
velopment and wise use of both our natural 
and human resources. The Department's 
rural areas development approach will go a 
long way toward solving these problems. 


Castro’s Kidnappers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 25, 1963: : 
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Castro's KIDNAPPERS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

The US. Government looked pathetic 
when a State Department spokesman an- 
nounced that a Cuban air and naval force 
had selzed 19 anti-Castro refugees off a 
British islet in the Caribbean while our jets 
and a Coast Guard patrol plane helplessly 
circled overhead. 

The description of the incident as one of 
international “kidnapping” supposedly con- 
stituted a severe rebuke to Castro's bad boys. 
Actually, it made our position look even 
worse. It is not in keeping with American 
tradition to stand by and allow refugees, or 
freedom fighters, to be taken by force of arms 
to the country from which they have sought 
to escape. 

When such incidents have taken place at 
the Berlin wall the excuse for our inaction 
has been that it might touch off a world 
conflagration, with the Soviet Union and East 
German armed forces so near at hand. 

But if we have become so spineless that 
such incidents can go unpunished within an 
area that is not even 100 miles from our 
shores, how can we expect the rest of the 
American Republics to take seriously our oft- 
expressed determination to keep the hemi- 
sphere safe from communism? 

And why should Castro himself take us 
seriously when we back down at every con- 
frontation? 

The kidnapping incident forces us once 

to take a look at our Cuban policy, oF 
“nonpolicy.” During July, Castro announ 
expropriation of the American Embassy in 
Havana; on July 26 he called for violent 
revolution throughout Latin America. His 
adherents have carried on ceaseless guerrilla 
warfare against the democratic regime of 
Venezuela's President Betancourt. 

We still talk grandiosely about the Alliance 
for Progress, a laudable but long-range objec- 
tive. But as far as dealing with day-by-day 
incidents, it seems clear we have no plan for 
coping with Castro, 

As a result, our prestige in Latin America 
sinks lower and lower. 

I base this not on conjecture, or even on 
what might be considered logical reaction to 
our indecisiveness, but on what responsible 
Latin American leaders have told me. The 
liberal moderates, the conservatives and the 
ultraleftists all find American conduct in- 
comprehensible. 

Just imagine,” one told me, “how Khru- 
shchev would react if such things were hap- 
pening within 100 miles of his borders.” 

Again the question naturally arises: What 
can we do about Castro’s conduct? In the 
case of the Caribbean “kidnapping,” I would 
think the answer was fairly obvious. Our 
planes should have fired warning shots at 
the kidnappers, and if they did not back off 
then, we should haye engaged them in the 
kind of aerial diversionary activity that 
would have driven them away, or at 1 
given the refugees sufficient time in which 
to escape. 

The argument is made that we needed 
British permission to act within their terri- 
torial waters. This is not a legal quibble, 
but in a case so flagrant in its violation of in- 
ternational law our forces should have been 


able to draw the Castroites into open waters: 


or if not, then we should have provided ® 
shield for the refugees. 

Such action, of course, would be an im- 
provisation, but it might drive home the 
point which, I hope, our Government intends 
to make; namely that we do not intend to 
sit by and allow Castro a free hand in the 
Caribbean, or in the hemisphere. 

Aside from such action, however, Castro 18 
forcing us to do what the Kennedy admin- 
istration clearly does not want to do: give 
greater encouragement to the anti-Commu- 
nist democratic. Cubans to engage in guer- 
rilla warfare against the Havana regime. 
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The longer we delay—and the longer we 
tolerate the presence of Soviet troops on 
soil—the more costly such operations 
are going to be. 

It is regrettable that the administration 
allowed itself to become so alienated 
from the Cuban refugees, after so much big 
talk about what he hoped to do. But if we 
do not want to lose all of Latin America, we 
are going to have to come to grips with the 
Problems Castro poses and that includes 

Working with the refugees. 


Tribute to the Late Charles M. Russell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
West has known many great men, but no 
Man means more to Montanans than 
Charles M. Russell, the cowboy artist 
Whose statute stands in the Capitol. 

& man of the West he was able to 
a glance and portray for all time 
and for generations to come, a bit of the 
West of an uncommon era, the Old 


Charlie was born in 1864, the year that 
tana Territory was created. As- 
Montana is now preparing for its terri- 
torial centennial it is only fitting that 
We commemorate further the memory of 
this great Montanan, a man who even 
Ore his death was known as “Mr. 
Montana.” 

Ralph Friedman in an article which 
aDpeared in the Sunday, September 8, 
1963, issue of the New York Times gives 
& brief outline of the life of this gentle- 

who he calls the most famous 
legend in Montana. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that this article by Ralph Friedman 
be printed in the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Most Famous LEGEND IN MONTANA 

(By Ralph Friedman) 
aner Falls, Mor. — This State's best- 

Own privately owned building is a shabby 
Saloon at 222 Central Avenue here in Great 
haps Each year, visitors from all parts of 

Nation, and from other lands, come on 
— e to “The Mint.“ the saloon so 
ly associated with the life and art of 
* Marion Russell, painter of the West. 
G © Mint is only a mile from the Russell 

Ulery and from Russell's log cabin studio, 

both or which are open to the public. An- 
Russell Gallery is in the State Capital 
at Helena. 

No man in all Montana history was 30 
to The State legislature chose Russe 
lade honored in the Hall of Fame in Wash- 
vec D.C., and almost every place he ever 

ted has become an unofficial monument. 
ae is the most famous of Montana legends, 
Ba his paintings he gave the Treasure 

te its most precise and dramatic image of 
R frontier days. At the Mint, which 
ston knew intimately when Montana was 
i Wild and woolly, people still seek this 
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Charley Russell was born in St. Louis on 
March 19, 1864. At 16, he journeyed to the 
high plains country of Montana and worked 
asa horse wrangler. There, he was promptly 
nicknamed “Kid” Russell. His first sketches 
were made simply to amuse other range 
hands. 

THE ROAD TO FAME 

Russell started on the road to fame with 
a simple, stark sketch suggested by the ter- 
rible winter of 1886-87, which wiped out 
many of the State's finest herds. His ex- 
pressive “Last of Five Thousand,” depicting 
a starving cow faltering in the snow while 
a coyote waits hungrily by, is still a favorite 
of cattlemen. 

Even after his paintings, both oils and 
watercolors, and his illustrations began to 
bring him fame, Russell continued working 
as a cowpoke. But, although he tried hard 
at it, he was never a very good one. 

In self portraits, however, he often depicts 
himself astride a horse, at a campfire or near 
the chuckwagon. A fervent admirer of early 
range life and a champion of the Indians— 
he spent a year among the Canadian Bloods 
in his youth—Russell was the purest roman- 
ticist Montana ever had. 

In his early years, he planted whatever he 
could. He first used a henhouse and then a 
stone barn in Helena. He drifted in from the 
range late in the fall and stayed until there 
was sufficient bunch grass in spring to feed 
his horse. Barns and stables in the plains 
towns of Malta, Stanford, Utica, Judith Gap 
and Cascade also served as his studios. 
After Russell started on a full-time career 
as an artist, he built a log cabin studio 
in Great Falls. But when he was not paint- 
ing, he could be found at Bill Rance's Silver 
Dollar Saloon. When it failed, he took his 
business to the Mint, then owned by Sid 
Willis, an early day sheriff and former US, 
marshal, 

Willis not only purchased the paintings 
Rance had acquired from Russell, but was 
soon collecting new work by the warm- 
hearted, lackadaisical artist. There are 
numerous tales that Russell gave away draw- 
ings and paintings for drinks, but Willis, be- 
fore his death in 1955, vigorously denied the 
stories. 

“I paid for every one,” he said. How much, 
he declined to say. 

At the Mint, the unvarnished, ungram- 
matical Russell liked to lounge and meet 
men of his own piain and friendly kind. He 
regarded the Mint as his second home, and 
there he played host to luckless cowboys, 
down-and-out miners, prospectors from the 
shining mountains and celebrities who had 
traveled hundreds of miles out of their way 
to meet the man who, they believed, was the 
Old West's most faithful biographer. 

The few who remember Russell from those 
days describe him as a short, square man 
who was always telling stories, and who 
angered many of his contemporaries because 
of his defense of the Indians. Indians were 
not popular among the cowpokes and 
homesteaders. 

They say that Russell was always sketching 
or modeling clay as he talked or listened. 
He could pick up an old piece of cardboard 
from the street and draw on it, the old- 
timers recall. And he could model an In- 
dian or a horse out of a lump of clay in a 
few minutes. The walis of the Mint were 
always covered with his paintings. 

In 1906, Russell married Nancy Cooper, 
whom he had met at dinner at a friend’s 
house. Willis once said, Up to the time of 
his marriage, Charley had no idea of the 
worth of his paintings. Nancy was smart 
enough to recognize their value and push 
him forward.” 

Russell's last creation, unfinished, sold for 
$30,000. - 

Shortly after Russell's death in 1926, Willis 
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launched a drive to have the painter’s log 
cabin studio and residence made a memorial, 
and 6 years ago the Russell Gallery was 
opened. . 

AN $80,000 COLLECTION 

Willis sold the Mint in 1945 and retired. 
Russell's paintings—they numbered about 
14—his sketches and other works were in- 
cluded in the transaction. The collection, 
which was sent to Texas, was valued at more 
than $80,000. 

The Mint has changed radically since the 
days of Charley Russell. Once it had dance- 
hall girls and a dining room, and was the 
liveliest place in Great Falls. Today, its 
atmosphere is that of most saloons found 
in rundown areas. 

But it still holds tight to the memory of 
Charley Russell. Pictures of him hang on 
the walls and copies of his sketches and 
paintings are there and for sale if there are 
buyers; if not, for atmosphere. 


Religion in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington (N. C.) Daily News 
of August 26, 1963: 

RELIGION IN SCHOOLS 

Recent U.S. Supreme Court decisions seem, 
bit by bit, to be chipping away at any real 
religtous exercises in public schools, 

What is going to happen now about school 
devotionals? How about Bible reading in 
schools? Can we constitutionally say the 
Lord's Prayer in schools? 

These are questions which will be answered 
along the way. Here in North Carolina we 
have had no court cases over religion in our 
schools. We hope that we will not have any. 
There are, however, always certain people 
who seem bent on carrying a point regardless 
of what that point is. 

We suspect that in the foreseeable future 
we will see little change in the accepted pat- 
terns being exercised in the religious field in 
our schools. We suspect that we will con- 
tinue to use the Lord's Prayer, read Bible 
verses, and in general have a religious at- 
mosphere in our schools until such time as 
someone comes along to contest such exer- 
cises. 


When someone objects, what course the 
activity might then take is a matter open for 
discussion. But even then religion is so 
firmly stamped in the minds and hearts of 
people in North Carolina, that we will con- 
tinue to have religious devotionals until such 
time as the U.S. Supreme Court says di- 
rectly to North Carolina Tou can’t do it.” 

When that time comes, it will be a sad 
day and a tragic hour. And the one who 
brings court action here in North Carolina 
to ban prayers in our public schools will by 
that very action bring upon himself the 
scorn, ridicule, and disrespect of the over- 
whelming.majority of our people. It is a 
matter about which there will be little in- 
difference even among those who seemingly 
are indifferent now to religion. 

Insofar as religion and a religious atmos- 
phere are concerned right now in good old 
North Carolina, we believe both are safe for 
the time being. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* HON. JOHN STENNIS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
splendid letter written by the Reverend 
Marion Gordon Robertson, associate 
pastor of the Freemason Street Baptist 
Church, Norfolk, Va., to the editor of the 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, has come to by 
attention. In his letter, Mr. Robertson 
discusses the recent Supreme Court de- 
cision banning prayer and Bible reading 
from the public schools, and presents a 
forceful argument indeed that our chil- 
dren should be taught at least that we 
are “one nation under God.” 

Mr. Robertson, the son of our distin- 
guished colleague, the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. ROBERTSON], has an 
unsual, if not unique background. He 
received his B.A. degree from Washing- 
ton and Lee University, magna cum 
laude, just after his 20th birthday, and 
went on to receive his LL.B. degree from 
Yale Law School, and then his theolog- 
ical degree from one of the outstanding 
nonsectarian theological seminaries in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Robertson is thus able to discuss 
and view the recent Court decision from 
both the legal and theological back- 
ground, and his splendid letter is worthy 
of the special reading of every Member of 
the Congress and the entire Nation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from Mr. Robertson, appearing in the 
September 8 Virginian-Pilot, be inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Virginian Pilot, Sept. 8, 1963] 

UNITED STATES Rests SQUARELY ON BIBLE 
Eorron, VIRGINIAN-PILOT! 

In your editorial of September 2 you took 
Virginia's Senators to task for criticizing the 
recent Supreme Court decision banning 
prayer and Bible reading from the public 
schools, while at the same time you affirm 
that these decisions are a true support of 
our liberties. I must disagree with you on 
both philosophic and legal grounds, 

In the first place, we must recognize that 
every pragmatic expression of government 
rests on certain underlying philosophic prin- 
ciples. The Governments of Soviet Russia 
and Red China rest squarely on a material- 
istic view of history which ts regarded as a 
religion. The Fascism of Hitler’s Germany 
grew out of a distorted view of racial suprem- 
acy, and the wars of aggression came from 
Hitler’s desire for lebensraum for the master 
race. The monarchies of the 17th century 
rested on the theory of the divine right of 

Even today a new nation of Israel 
is being founded squarely on the principles 
of the Old Testament. Y 

In the case of the United States of Amer- 
ica there is no question that our ideas of 
government, individual liberty, private prop- 
erty and initiative, education, and personal 
morality rest squarely in a personal God and 
the Holy Bible as the revelation of that God. 
It is in these things, and not in our material 
prosperity, that we differ from reactionary 
communism. How utterly absurd it is to tell 
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our children that our country is good, while 
at the same time denying them the experi- 
ential understanding of how it got that way. 

Schools in Russia and Red China teach the 
Marxist-Leninist “religion” day in and day 
out. In Israel children are indoctrinated in 
the Old Testament principles. In almost 
every other nation children are shown the 
reasons behind their way of life. Yet in the 
United States, by Supreme Court flat, some 
80 percent of the population is being told 
that ethical humanism is now replacing the- 
ism in our public life. And make no mistake 
about it, ethical humanism is a religion. 

In the second place, the Supreme Court 
decision does not rest on sound constitu- 
tional law. It has always been the prevail- 
ing constitutional rule that the task of the 
Supreme Court was not to write laws but to 
interpret a document, and the decisions 
flowing from it. In order to do this the jus- 
tices were to examine certain historical pa- 
pers shedding light on the intent of the 
framers of the Constitution. It is the height 
of folly to believe that the men who brought 
forth this document out of a prayer meeting 
ever intended that there should be no deyo- 
tional expression in schools. If this was 
what the framers of the Constitution in- 
tended, why has it taken 170 years for this 
fact to come fo light? 5 

Instead the Supreme Court has read into 
the establishment of religion clause a mean- 
ing totally alien to the framers, past history 
and tradition, as well as the prevailing Amer- 
ican folkways. I assure you our liberties 
have not been safeguarded when the judici- 
ary usurps the role of the legislature in order 
to take away the things on which our lib- 
erty is predicated. 

M. G. ROBERTSON, 
President, 
The Christian Broadcasting Network, Inc. 


Outdoor Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
„lowing my remarks on April 22, 1963, 
concerning the contributions to our Na- 
tion's stability made by the outdoor ad- 
vertising industry, I would like to call 
my colleagues’ attention to a recent state- 
ment made by Paul C. Hessler, Jr., presi- 
dent of Hessler Outdoor Advertising: 

All kinds of assaults are made on outdoor 
advertising. A few years ago, for instance, 
the Oongress enacted legislation giving a 
bonus to States which require deep setbacks 
for billboards as part of the specifications 
for their highway systems. 

The responsible members of the outdoor 
advertising profession are aware of the 
beauty of the countryside and go out of 
their way to cooperate with zoning regula- 
tions and with the legitimate desires of local 
beautification organizations, 

In our own defense, for example, we can 
point cut that many years ago, my father, 
the late Paul C. Hessler, founder of Hessler, 
Inc., decided against placing billboards on 
or along—the Kennett Pike, a main road 
from Wilmington into Pennsylvania. Zoning 
regulations permit us to do this today, but 
we have continued to refuse to erect signs 
along this road. 

Throughout the Nation, there are other 
concerns that have acted in good faith and 
with great restraint. We feel that adver- 
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tising must always be in good taste, and we 
believe that the use of one medium of ad- 
vertising to undermine another medium, 
* * * is unethical and injurious to the best 
interests of all advertisers. 


Miss Indian America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MILWARD L. SIMPSON 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr, SIMPSON. Mr. President, Miss 
Indian America of 1962, a young Oregon 
lady, named Ramona Soto, spoke July 18 
at the International Convention of the 
National Secretaries Association in Den- 
ver, Colo. Her speech, a mixture of wit, 
perception, and history, brought the 
audience to its feet and gave some excel- 
lent insights into the thinking of the 
American Indian, 

I ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Soto’s speech, “From Wintercount to 
Telstar,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From WINTERCOUNT TO TELSTAR 
(By Ramona Soto) 

Ladies and gentlemen, there have been 
many wonderful things happen to me since 
I became Miss Indian America. It has been 
my privilege to meet and get to know people 
in all walks to life throughout our country. 

I had visited, in the past 11 months and 
1 week, almost every major area except Den- 
ver. Now, in addition to visiting this city 
and the State of Colorado (which is almost 
as pretty as Oregon). I am deeply grateful 
for the privilege to meet and become ac- 
quainted with the members of the National 
Secretaries Association, who are here at this 
vibrant and exciting convention. 

In choosing the theme of my comments 
today, I was aware that few, if any, would 
know what I meant by wintercount, That 
actual wintercount is the tanned hide of a 
deer, elk, or buffalo (which is rather hard to 
procure nowadays). On this hide was 
painted in hieroglyphics, the activities of 
the tribe during the period of each month 
(or moen, as I understand we used to call 
it). This was the only readable history 
preserved of the Plains tribes in the far past- 
This was done by the historian, or should 
we say secretaries, of the tribe. Incidentally, 
it was done from memory in the winter- 
time when there was nothing else to do— 
hence, the wintercount. 

I imagine that a similar situation took 
place in all reaches of the world in reco: 
the development of various civilizations. 
Unfortunately, if there was a written lan- 
guage in the antiquity of the Indian, it had 
disappeared from the Americas before the 
arrival of the white invaders. 

There were literally hundreds of different 
languages among the tribes which exis' 
here. Transportation and communication 
were extremely limited. This may be 
or bad. My tribe the Klamaths, at times. 
seemed to be in constant conflict with the 
Shoshone. But we have never had an argu“ 
ment with the Mohawk. The reason proba- 
bly was that we did not know such a tribe 
existed. 

The storyteller and the recorders of tribsl 
activity had only to document activities 
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after they had happened. Nothing was set 
down t> do—only what had been done. 
With no written language there could be 
no written contract. So, there were no 
dealings with anyone who was not there to 
in person. Just in the business world 
In its beginnings. A breach of faith between 
individuals was subject to immediate and 
frequently permanent punishment. 

Among the Plains Indians imprisonment 
Was unknown. These tribes were essentially 
Nomadic, so it seemed foolish to leave some- 
one in a compound and leave some valuable 
Members of the trible to watch over him. 
It seemed equally useless to destroy any life 
Wwastefully. 

In the beliefs of these tribes all things 
Were brother, trees, rocks, birds, and animals. 
The buffalo, who was the mainstay of the 

Indian was happy to know that this 
flesh, hide, bone, and sinew were useful to 
his brother, the Indian. He knew that the 

would return to earth to provide 
Sreener grass for him to eat. Thereby, com- 
Pleting the cycle. 

Because of this, banishment was the order 
-Df the day rather than capital punishment. 

The life of the American Indian was an 
individual problem, or at best, the problem 

by a very small group. 

When we reached the point of about one 
hundred years ago it seems to me that we 
Were in somewhat the same position that 


another group was faced with at about the 


time. This other group has gone an 
Unbelievably long way. I am speaking of a 
Segment of our population which you rep- 
t, women in business. 
In the late 1800's conditions were such 
t women were neither educated for, nor 
encouraged in, nor accepted as an integral 
Part of the business world. At that time, 
popular idea was a woman's place was 
in the home." This had about as much 
truth as the equally well-known statement, 
the only good Indian is a dead one.” Being 
both Indian and a woman, I assure you that 
I cannot believe either one. We know that 
the opportunities and rates of pay for women 
in business have shown a limited degree of 
equality and opportunity. 

One hundred years ago, it was thought 

t there were only two professions avall- 
able to women, One was asa teacher. The 
other profession, though older, was less de- 
Sirable in society. 

It would have been unfair to lump all 
Women into the category of the heroines of 

famous ballads, She's More To Be Pitted 

Censured,” and “The Bird in the 
Cage." They certainly were not all 
Pitiful sights to see. 

Why is it that one segment of the popu- 
lation, the women in business, have pro- 
Bressed in such an important manner, while 
the other, the American Indian, still re- 
Mains one of our most serious national prob- 
lems? 

I would say first it has been in the realm 
Of education. If you remember from your 

books, written communications used 
to be in the exclusive hands of little men, 
Sitting on high stools, protected by eye 
shades and carefully, by hand, noting the 
of business transactions. Matters 

t had, like in the wintercount, already 

pened, 

You here are living proof of the fact that 

tempo of business has accelerated in a 
that would have been impossible 

Under the conditions as they existed then. 
This acceleration would have been impos- 
pole without the encouragement by business 
Or women to acquire the necessary educa- 
This education released the talents of 
Women to such an extent that they achieved 
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economy of our Nation. First education, sec- 
ond encouragement, and third acceptance. 

I regret to say that the degree of achieve- 
ment attained by the American Indian in re- 
gard to these three points has been woefully 
small. 

What will the next 100 years promise, or 
even the next 10? I am certain that each 
of you have a pretty good idea of your future. 
We have plans, too, we can realize them only 
if we can follow in your footsteps and achieve 
progress through the application of the three 
so successfully used by women in business. 

First, there is education. I imagine you 
might be amazed to know that there are 
literally thousands of reservation residents 
who have never been inside of a school. 
There are those who speak only their tribal 
language and would find it impossible to get 
gainful employment outside of the reserva- 
tion. 

There is one reservation in the Dakotas 
where 45 percent of the male population be- 
tween the ages of 20 and 40 are unemployed. 
Not because they won't work, but because 
there are no jobs on the reservation and 
they have no training or skills for work on 
the outside. Of equal importance is encour- 
agement—encouragement to develop the 
talents and skills that make possible good 
life in our society. And there must be ac- 
ceptance of these talents, skills, and the re- 
sponsibilities, by both Indian and non- 
Indians. 

It is ridiculous to indict an entire people 
for unsavory actions of a few of its members. 
But too many people who should know bet- 
ter say the Indian is nothing but an indolent 
drunkard. You know and I know that this 
just cannot be true. ; 

Let me remind you—there were no locks on 
teepees. There are many of my people who 
have been and are successful in our economy. 
Others can be and will be in many and 
varied fields. I look forward to the time when 
one of my people may be honored in the same 
manner as you have chosen to honor your 
candidates for Secretary of the Year here to- 
day. Many of you, I'm sure, know of such 
eminent representatives of my people as the 
Will Rogers, both senior and junior, Maria 
Talichief in the ballet, Jim Thorpe, the great- 
est athlete of the half century and Keely 
Smith in the field of popular songs. I'd like 
to mention in addition a few whom you may 
not know whose abilities brought honors 
such as you are awarding today in our In- 
dian of the Year Award made annually at All- 
American Indian Days in Sheridan, Wyo. 
Among these so honored are Ralph Weeks 
Allen, for his work in the theater, W. W. 
Keeler, of Phillips Petroleum Co, for his out- 
standing work in the field of business, Judge 
Johnson, Chief Justice of the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court, for his achievement in law, and 
Idaho’s Senator Joseph Garry. 

I believe it is evident that these Indians 
much more demonstrate the potential of my 
people than do those found on the reserva- 
tion equivalents of skid row, 

You know, I think there is another sim- 
llarity we might consider—that is—humor. 
How many times can you remember when a 
chuckle or a tension-breaking smile was 
worth its weight in gold? But secretaries 
are not supposed to be facetious or flippant, 
and did you ever see—on TV or in the 
movies—a flippant Indian? I doubt it. We 
are supposed to enter stoically, raise our 
right hand and say “Ugh"—thus completing 
all the dialogue written for us in the script. 
No one can run around all day just saying 
“Ugh” and no one I know does. 

A very good friend of mine—the area vice 
president of the National Congress of Amer- 
ican Indians who is a Crow by the name of 
Donald Deernose, while driving through 
Montana last winter with a non-Indian 
friend happened to comment that this was 
the pre-white-man country of his tribe. He 
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said, and I quote, “This is very near the 
spot where my mother was born. Grand- 
mother was one of the wealthier members 
of the tribe—and at this time horses were 
the measure of wealth, Well (and I'm still 
quoting), grandmother had the finest little 
mare in the tribe—and the mare was about 
to deliver an offspring—and my mother was 
about to be born. Food was becoming 
scarce in the region and the time had come 
to move the tribal encampment to greener 
fields. Of course, grandmother and her 
little mare had to go along. After a day's 
march it became evident that the colt would 
arrive any minute. So grandmother de- 
cided it was time for mother to be born. 
After the successful double delivery was 
made, they, of course, moved on to join 
the rest of the tribe—and,” said Don, it was 
almost 3 days before they caught up, grand- 
mother riding the mare and mother riding 
the colt.” 

Honestly, most Indians do have a sense of 
humor—they have to in order to have sur- 
vived the last hundred years—and I believe 
secretaries also have a sense of humor—to 
have survived hundreds of major and minor 
crises in the office. Without it, we are 
both dead. É 

But, in our age of communication a sense 
of Humor, however important, is not enough, 
We don't have time to wait till the winter 
comes in order that we may record what 
has happened. 

In business we are almost back to the 
point where we began—communication is, in 
point of time—almost as immediate as in the 
days when business was conducted only on a 
face-to-face basis. Though now, one face 
is on one side of the earth, the other side. 
and the connection is in orbit. The major 
difference is that the wintercount has to 
be done the spring before. 

It may be that In the past hundred years 
we have learned—it may be we have not— 
your progress has been great—ours has been 
small, You have used to the hilt our three 
salient points—and have had the freedom to 
do s0—we have not. I hope that you will 
continue and that we may eventually find 
the way to provide for all—education, en- 
couragement, and acceptance, wherever we 
may be. 

Thank you very much, 


“Daddy” Trail, at 90, Remembers His 
“Old Boys” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, 30 
years ago it ws my privilege to attend 
Murray State College at Murray, Ky. 
It was a small college with an enrollment 
of 700 or 800 and there I made some of 
the finest friends that any man ha 
ever had. 8 

Our barber there was E. J. Daddy“ 
Trail. He gave sound advice to us and 
was really a father to all of us that were 
in college at that time. 

Recently “Daddy” celebrated his 90th 
birthday and there appeared in the Pa- 
ducah Sun-Democrat, on Wednesday, 
August 7, an article by Bill Powell, an 
outstanding writer and editor of the Na- 
tion, about our friend, E. J. Trail. 
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The article, which follows, speaks for 
itself: 

I should have known better than to ask 
“Daddy” Trail what I did. Afraid that, at 
90, he might be forgetting some of his “boys” 
of Murray State football. I gingerly asked 
him if he kept up with the old gang. 

Daddy lifted his eyebrows and said, “Just 
ask me about any of them. Go ahead and 
ask me about any of the old boys.” 

He seemed to dare me to do it, so I men- 
tioned the first name that came to my mind. 
It was Slim“ Kent. 

“Slim,” said Daddy“ Trail, is in St. 
Petersburg, Fla: He was on Corregidor, you 
know, and was a prisoner of war 3 years. 
He went blind, you know, but now he càn 
see a little and is doing all right.” 

I asked about Bullet Bill’ MeRayen, 
“Cobbie" Lee, Bull“ Wells, Bubba“ Mason, 
Clovis Wallis, Red“ Cochrane, John and Jim 
Miller, Butch“ Heath, Hugh May, Fedro 
Simmons, Pee Wee" Nanney, Bill McMurray, 
“Baldy” McKenzie, Kent King, Gayle Stin- 
son, Howard Allen, Phil Foster, Vernard Al- 
derson, and some of the others. I asked 
until I could remember no others, and Daddy 
rattled off something about each one. He 
either knew where each one was or where 
each had recently been. 

Daddy“ hasn't forgotten anything impor- 
tant about his boys, and he won't. He is a 
sentimental bureau of information about the 
Murray athletes whose names have blazed 
across the sports pages for 30 years or more. 

Murray State College football players never 
had a better friend or a closer observer. 
“Daddy” was next to the coach—maybe at 
times he was closer than the coach—to many 
of the boys who went to Murray State to play 
the game of football. 

Daddy“ Trail lives at Myrick Nursing 
Home at 514 South Fifth Street. He has been 
there about 2 years. I didn't know this until 
a friend, Mrs. Cue Juett, of Wickliffe, wrote 
me a letter telling me so, 

“Daddy” lives in a nice place; his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Fred Lindsey, lives there too. She 
is only in her sixties but suffered some kind 
of illness that has made her almost helpless. 

She would be very unhappy at the home, I 
have heard, if her daddy, Daddy“ Trail, 
were not there. 

Jack and Mary Myrick work awfully hard 
to make the nursing home what they call a 
haven for the old people. ~ 

“We try hard to make them feel as if they 
had never left home,” said Jack. 

The old people do seem happy there, but 
they seem like babies. Some eyes stare va- 
cantly, others show quick recognition. Some 
of the patients in their beds or chairs squirm, 
others lie quietly looking at the ceiling. 

“Daddy” Trail is in a class by himself. 
He reads all the papers hë can get his hands 
on, watches television, listens: to the radio, 
argues sports and some questions of the day 
with most anybody passing by and bristles, 
all the time, with the interest and under- 
standing of a man 40 years younger than 
he is. 

I met “Daddy” at Murray in 1938; he re- 
membered me when I went to Myrick Nurs- 
ing Home last Monday. 

“You've gained weight,“ he said, as he 
looked closely at me. 

Tes. I have,“ I said. 
in 25 years. I'm 44.“ 

“Daddy” laughed. 

“You,” he said, “have a long way to go.” 

“Daddy” Trail wasn't a coach or an admin- 
istrator at Murray State; he was a barber. 
His interest in Murray was created on his 
own and without an official connection, al- 
though I have thought for some time he 
should be at least an honorary member of the 
board of regents. 


He has watched hundreds of Murray foot- 
ball and baseball games and personally coun- 


“I haven't seen you 
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seled hundreds of athletes. They all knew 
“Daddy”; the hero and the scrub knew him. 
“Daddy” was a friend to the man who won 
the game but he always found a way to cheer 
or advise the sub who let the ball carrier 
through or dropped a pass or was on the 
opposite side of the field from his defensive 
assignment when the torturing play was 
made. 

“Daddy” Trall is Elzie Jefferson Trail. He 
was named after President Jefferson, He is 
of Scottish descent, and was born In Living- 
ston County in the year 1873. “Daddy” 
worked on the farm near Birdsville cutting 
trees, making rails, and clearing land until 
he was a pretty big boy. His dad died in 1888 
and the family scattered. Young Elzie went 
to the home of Dave Adams near Smithland 
to live and, while there, he began to learn 
the barbering trade. 

He cut hair on Sundays at the stable, with 
the shock-haired boys sitting on a board 
seat or in a cane-bottomed chair with a piece 
of domestic around their shoulders. He had 
shears but no clippers; they hadn’t been 
invented. 

Then “Daddy” went into Smithland, on 
his off hours from work on the Adams place, 
to really learn barbering in the shop of the 
Sedberry brothers. He shined shoes, pre- 
pared people for shaving, and honed the big, 
crude razors for the barbers most of the time. 
Then he went out and talked bushy-haired 
boys into coming to the shop so he could 
cut their hair free and maybe learn a little 
something. 

Later Daddy“ went to Golconda and got 
a job: then he worked in Carrsville, Marion, 
Evansyille, Paducah, Memphis, Chicago, and 
other places before he settled, in the year 
1909 in his beloved Murray. 

“I was what they called a tramp barber. 
I could get a job anywhere, and I didn’t stay 
at some of the places very long. But I never 
wanted to leave Murray,” he said. 

“Daddy” was a barber 72 years; he retired 
in 1952, 

“My hands got unsteady,” “Daddy” said. 

Daddy“ worked at a shop in downtown 
Murray but he set up his own shop across 
from the Murray State campus when Mur- 
ray, established in 1923, was only 6 or 
7 years old. “Daddy” has seen all of Mur- 
ray State's homecoming games, and most of 
the college's other home football games. He 
also closely watched hundreds of the college's 
baseball games. He doesn't like basketball. 

That's a country game; it ought to be 
played in the country,” he told me. 

“Daddy” goes to some basketball games but 
declares it is only to see his friends and 
“certainly not the game,” 

Daddy“ lived for some time in Paducah in 
his “wandering” days; his oldest boy, Fred, 
was borth at Fifth and Jackson, just across 
the street from the pleasant nursing home 
where he lives now. 

Fred lives in Memphis; another son, Her- 
bert, lives in Livingston County. Daddy“ 
has been married twice, and both wives are 
dead. 

“Daddy” saw his first football game here 
between Paducah and Mayfield in the 1920'’s— 
when Carlisle Cutchin was coaching at May- 
field. Paducah won. “Daddy” didn't like 
the game much at first but did later, and he 
loves it now. 

Daddy“ has studied the game so much he 
knows it technically; he knows it better 
than many successful coaches do. 

And at 90 he isn't content to let the world 
go by; he is looking forward to Murray's 
next homecoming and a possible reunion 
with the McRavens, the Kents, the Mays, 
and the McKenzies, and of awakened memo- 
ries of those, like big old Ham Morris, who 
went away to war in 1942 and didn’t make 
it home. 
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Aid Cut Imperils Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


or CALIFORNIA. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent action of the House in cutting the 
authorized amount for the Alliance for 
Progress by a full 25 percent is both im- 
prudent and unwise. 

In commenting on this pennywise- 
poundfoolish action, George Sherman, 
writing in the Washington Star, has 
pointed out: 


In one fell swoop the House seemed to 
confirm the worst fears of suspicious Latin 
Americans—constantly fanned by Castroite- 
Communist charges—that the United States 
is In fact not capable of sustaining a long- 
term commitment to costly reform in 
hemisphere. 


Mr. Sherman's thoughtful article 
points up a number of the serious, if not 
disastrous, consequences in store for 
United States-Latin American help for 
self-help policies if the drastic $150 mil- 
lion is not restored. As Mr, Sherman 
has concluded: 

Unless the Senate now holds firm and gets 
the $150 million restored to the final author- 
ization bill, the United States is in gravé 
danger of losing whatever initiative it has 
gained in Latin America during the past 3 
years. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend this analysis 
of a very important problem to our col- 
leagues’ attention: 

Ar Cur VOTE IMPERILS ALLIANCE FOR 
PROGRESS 
(By George Sherman) 

The Alliance for Progress has been shaken 
to its very foundation during the past week 
and for the first time in 2 years Alliance 
architects here seriously discuss total col- 
lapse. 

The reason: The unexpected and sudden 
vote in the House a week ago to slash $150 
million from the $600 million annual aid 
authorization for this joint 10-year program 
of hemispheric reform. 

“They just could not have picked a more 
historically horrible moment,” moaned one 
U.S. official at the top of Alliance affairs. 
“It the cut remains, we will miss the rising 
wave of self-help and reform in Latin 
America, 

“WE NEED MORE, NOT LESS” 

“For 2 years we have worked, warned and 
cajoled in order to build a launching 
for economic development down there. The 
Latins had nothing—no plans, no techni- 
clans, no reforms, Today the machinery 15 
bullit, the reforms are beginning, and we 
need more—not less—money to sup 
them.“ 

This mixture of fury and fear is fed bY 
knawing frustration with partisan politics 
on Capitol Hill. Officials grope for persuasive 
proof which goes beyond political rhetori¢ 
to the impending disaster which they genu- 
inely feel. 

Officials who normally deal day-in day-out 
with Alliance affairs find themselves caught 
in cross currents of public weariness with 
foreign aid and apparent Republican-con- 
servative Democratic determination to use 
that weariness to embarrass the President 
politically. - 
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One ally they have found is the reaction 
throughout Latin America to the cut. News- 


and dismay to I-told-you-so golat- 
ing on the extreme left. 
Alliance has died, may it rest in 
pence,” editorialized the Communist paper, 
Siglo (The Century), last week in San- 
tlago, Only the naive and servile can 
Continue to believe in the Alliance for Prog- 
" echoed the Communist El Popular 
Rewspaper in Montevideo, Uruguay. 


ented that President Kennedy has cer- 
fuy Suffered a defeat, but that his enemies 
have won only a "Pyrrhic vic- 

tory." In La Paz, Bolivia, La Nacton— 
Mouthpiece of the crisis-stricken govern- 
Ment—appeared with this banner headline: 
Aartal Blow to the Democracies of the 


HARD BLOW IN PERU 


The arbitrariness of the House action is 
What seems to have hurt most, both here and 
America. The $150 million Alliance 
Cut was included in an overall $585 million 
datuctton without either clarification or de- 
on In one fell swoop the House seemed 

Confirm the worse fears of suspicious 
trot Americans—constantly fanned by Cas- 
State, Communist charges—that the United 

tes is in fact not capable of sustaining a 
ng term commitment to costly reform in 

here. 
cay hape the most devastating psychologi- 
blow came in Peru, where Teodoro Mos- 
fae U.S. coordinator of Alliance affairs, had 
arriyed for crucial ald talks with new 
peruvian President Fernando Belaunde 

In 


sti Only 1 month in office, this new con- 
r tutional president has astounded even the 
and Optimistic by proposing concrete tax 

land reforms—and taking action on tax 
Peneetions—which could change oligarchal 
Prov into a model-leader of the Alliance for 


E 


BARRAGE OP QUESTIONS 
p. Moscoso had rushed to Lima to discuss 
ent Belaunde’s urgent request for $25 

he in U.S. aid. Shortly after he arrived 
received another $30 million plea for U.S. 
report of half the proposed $60 million land 


yr Ut after the August 23 vote in the House, 
Lau 2 Berner spend much of his time 
* 8 a barrage of questions challenging 
Benagencerity. Last Tuesday the Peruvian 

te unanimously passed a resolution for 
the ttal to the U.S. Senate urging that 

&uthorization cuts be rescinded, and 
noting that they “deeply affect the normal 
ment of national 
and 


of eco- 
social development in Latin 
countries.” : 
Mr. Moscoso is in neighboring 
here a military Junta which seized 
2 months ago is also taking steps on 

omic and social reform which 
tened the country’s civilian predecessor 
ent. 

COMMITMENT CITED 

Mr. Moscoso’s advisers here point out 
the United States will not be able to 
vantage of this new reforming zeal— 
in Ecuador, or Peru, or Argentina 
& new government also takes power in 
ber—if the ald cut is maintained. 
make matters worse, the prevalent be- 
throughout Latin America is that the 
tes committed itself to $1 billion 
year for 10 years at the founding 
of Punta del Este in August 1961, 
Kennedy administration has had 
enough meeting that commitment 
the past 2 years. For the last fiscal 
ending last June 30, they had to scrape 
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together every type of loan and grant from 
Food-for-Peace assistance to long-term de- 
velopment loans to reach a grand total of 
$972.4 million. . 

But the most important part of these dol- 
lars in any year comes under the Latin 
American appropriation given the Agency 
for International Development, where Mr, 
Moscoso resides as head of Alliance opera- 
tions, AID gives the most flexible grants 
and loans tied to basic social and economic 
reforms. 

It is this $600 million AID request from 
which the total $150 million has been cut. 


That cut has left AID officials with two 


horrible choices,” they say. First, they can 
cut back on the $100 million section of 
grants. But these grants which cover tech- 
nical assistance in tax collecting, internal 
police security, and teacher training are con- 
sidered essential. Therefore, the second 
choice is to cut the projected $500 million 
long-term-loan operations the total $150 mil- 
lion, or about 30 percent across the board. 

Officials say that the House has also passed 
an amendment requiring 2 percent interest 
on all these loans which is in direct violation 
of the Charter of Punta del Este. The 
United States specifically pledged to supply 
loans running up to 50 years “and in general 
at very low or zero rates of interest.” 

FUNDS FIGHT AHEAD 


More than 50 percent of U.S. Government 
funds currently being lent to Latin America 
goes at three-quarters of 1 percent interest, 

And the final shattering effect of the House 
action is to explode the myth that the Al- 
liance for Progress is a “popular” aid program. 
After the authorization fight is over in the 
Congress, the still tougher fight to get the 
actual appropriations through the House lies 
ahead. 

Alliance officials fear that Representative 
PassMAN, Democrat, of Louisiana, head of 
the House Subcommittee on Forelgn appro- 
priations and foe of all foreign aid, will take 
his cue from the early cut in the authoriza- 
tion limit and cut even deeper into the 
Alliance appropriations. 

In the eyes of the top policymakers on 
Alliance affairs, unless the Senate now holds 
firm and gets the $150 million restored to the 
final authorization bill, the United States is 
in grave danger of losing whatever initiative 
it has gained in Latin America during the 


Past 2 years. 


Lafayette Leader Supports Removal of 
Social Security Earnings Limitation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent issue of the Lafayette Leader there 
was an editorial entitled, Penalizing the 
Wrong Person.” 

The editorial is a commentary on a bill 
I introduced on July 16 this year to 
completely remove the social security 
earnings limitation. 

Mr. President, I am happy to see this 
indication of public support of earnings 
limitation removal and I ask unanimous 
consent that the editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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PENALIZING THE WRONG PERSONS 


U.S. Senator Vance HARTKE, of Indiana, 
has introduced a bill in the Senate with a 
view to removing all restrictions on the 
amount of outside income allowed a recip- 
ient of social security benefits, Senator 
HARTKE says the present restrictions on out- 
side income are discriminatory and he is de- 
termined they shall be changed or removed. 

Under the present law, $1 of social security 
benefits is withheld for each $2 earned be- 
tween $1,200 and $1,700. For each dollar 
earned over $1,700, a dollar in benefits is 
withheld. These restrictions are responsible 
for serious financial problems of many senior 
citizens. ~ 

Senator HarTKe calls attention to the fact 
that the restrictions penalize those least able 
to pay. People who have reached the retire- 
ment age of 62 or 65 but who need extra 
income and have the desire to work are the 
ones who suffer. 

Ironically, says HARTKE, there is no limit 
on income from the so-called unearned 
sources such as dividends, rents, and savings 
interest—if one is fortunate enough to have 
stocks, homes and money in the bank. Sentor 
citizens who retire with large investments 
from which they receive substantial income 
likewise can receive the full amount of so- 
cial security every month. 

Says HARTKE: “If beneficiaries are allowed 
to receive unearned income (such as we've 
just recited) then certainly those who wish 
to remain active and useful citizens should 
be allowed to earn additional income with- 
out such reductions.” 

“Our great social security program was - 
enacted to provide some measure of security 
for our elderly citizens. So long as this 
earnings limitation remains we are reward- 
ing the rich and penalizing those who really 
need the protection. This limitation is in- 
equitable and unrealistic,” said Senator 
HARTKE. 

It might be well for senior citizens of the 
Lafayette area and Tippecanoe County to 
drop a line to Senator HARTKE, care of the 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
expressing their pleasure in his action. 


Repercussion of the European Common 
Market on the Americas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, spur- 
red by the success of the European Com- 
mon Market, the move toward economic 
cooperation has spread to various parts 
of the world. Such experiments in eco- 
nomic integration include the South 
Arabian Common Market which involves 
14 countries having no customs barriers 
and a common tariff against imports 
from outside the market, Plans are also 
underway to explore the possibilities of 
free trade in east and central Africa and 
in southeast Asia. 

Significantly, these movements toward 
regional economic cooperation have 
totally confused the Communists who for 
years now have forecast the decay and 
fall of capitalism. ‘The success of the 
Common Market has led the Communist 
leaders to attack it as an aggressive 


Western weapon directed primarily 


against the Soviets. i 
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Mr. President, in connection with the 
Common Market and its impact on re- 
gional trade problems, Miss Mollie 
Strum, national chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Customs and Patent Law of the 
Federal Bar Association, spoke at the 
Inter-American Bar Association which 
took place in Panama last April. In her 
speech, Miss Strum discusses the reper- 
cussions of the European Common 
Market on the Americas. Although Miss 
Strum effectively points out the momen- 
tum the regional free trade movement is 
gathering throughout the world, her dis- 
cussion is centered on the problems now 
facing Latin America in foreign eco- 
nomic policy. She concludes by stating 
that although the elimination of regional 
trade barriers may not solve all of the 
Latin American problems, the increased 
trade will lead to new accomplishments 
and greater cooperation between neigh- 
bors. Underlying her speech is the rec- 
ommendation that the United States 
continue to cooperate with the building 
of economic unity and friendship 
throughout the Americas with the aim of 
peace and prosperity for mankind, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that following my remarks a sum- 
mary of Miss Strum’s speech be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REPERCUSSION OF THE EUROPEAN COMMON 

MARKET ON THE AMERICAS 
(By Mollie Strum, National Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Customs and Patent Law, the 

Federal Bar Association) 


The economic togetherness of Belgium, 


France, West Germany, Italy, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands, the member nations 
of the European Economic Community, 
known as the Common Market, has 
jolted the rest of the world out of any com- 
placency which remained after World War 
IL Nations outside of the Community have 
been shocked and awed at its phenomenal 
success. It has stirred new fears, hopes, and 
plans in the Americas, as well as in other 
areas. 

Established in March 25, 1957, the Com- 
mon Market is an arrangement under which 
the national economies of the member na- 
tions will be amalgamated into a single eco- 
nomic entity. The present transitional pe- 
riod will end within a few years, at which 
time there will be a full- customs 
union. All tariffs and other barriers to trade 
among the member nations will be elimi- 
nated. A single tariff will be maintained 
around the area against outside countries. 
It is expected that capital labor and services 
will be free to move throughout the European 
Community. 

The European Community embraces an 
area of 449,000 square miles. One hundred 
and sixty-nine million people live in the 
six-member countries, In recent years, it has 
become the fastest growing major economic 
area of the Western World. 

Latin American leaders haye given serious 
thought to the effect of the European Com- 
mon Market on the economy of their area. 
It is noteworthy that Latin American trade 
with the EE.C. has grown faster than with 
other major areas. From 1953-61, exports 
to the ER. O. increased by 50 percent and ac- 
counted for more than half of the 1 billion 
total export gain. X 

At stake for Latin America is a market 
for primary commodities which took almost 
19 percent of the area's exports or approxi- 
mately $1.6 billion in 1961. A substantial 
range of commodities are involved. 
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The Treaty of Rome which established the 
European Common Market provides for a 
Common External Tariff to be applied to im- 
ports from non-member nations. Associated 
oversea territories of the six-member na- 
tions receive preferential import treatment. 
Many of these products are in direct competi- 
tion with Latin American exports. If Great 
Britain does become a member of the EE.C., 
the prospect will be extending tariff prefer- 
ences to the Commonwealth nations. Thus, 
the tariffs on tropical products from Com- 
monwealth nations may be completely abol- 
lished. This would not only expand the 
area discriminating against Latin American 
exports but it may tend to aggravate the 
world surpluses of tropical products. 

Statistics published by the International 
Monetary Fund reveal that 16 Latin American 
countries derive more than half their ex- 
change earnings from exports of one or two 
commodities. 

The common external tariff of the Eu- 
ropean Common Market on minerals and 
other basic raw materials is very low or non- 
existent. However, the rates of duty of the 
common external tariff increase when these 
commodities are purchased by the EEC in 
semimanufactured forms, Textiles and wires 
are dutiable at higher rates than the raw 
products. The semimanufactured goods of 
the nations having associate status with the 
EEC will be duty free. Thus, the European 
Common Market will tend to discourage de- 
velopment of the Latin American industries 
which manufacture products for export. 

In view of the fact that more than half of 
Latin American sales to the EEC countries 
consists of tropical foodstuffs, serious prob- 
lems must be solved. The common external 
tariff will be high and the African producers 
of tropical foodstuffs will have a tremendous 
advantage of no tariff. 

Argentina's trade with the EEC totals 
$140 million in cereals and $55 million in 
beef, More than half of the exports of 
Argentina and Uruguay go to the United 
Kingdom. If the United Kingdom joins the 
European Common Market, Britain will 
doubtless depend more on the protected con- 
tinental suppliers. Obviously, the loss of 
this market would seriously affect the econ- 
omies of Argentina and Uruguay. Thus, the 
problems posed by the European Common 
Market are not simple ones for Latin 
America, i 

Recently, the New York Herald Tribune 
reported that the Netherlands Antilles, con- 
sisting of six tiny islands off Venezuela, are 
expected to become the Western Hemisphere’s 
first member of the EEC. The Antilles 
would be free to set its own external tariffs 
with nonmembers. It may then make re- 
ciprocal concessions with countries which 
are rich In natural resources, which could be 
processed in the islands for shipments to the 
European Common Market free of duty. The 
interesting observation which was made is 
that newly independent nations may wonder 
whether it is wise to completely sever rela- 
tions with their former European mother- 
lands in view of the opportunities for eco- 
nomic growth through these affiliations. 

Experiments in freer regional trade is also 
being explored by our friends in South Amer- 
ica. A treaty establishing a free trade area 
and instituting the Latin American Free 
Trade Association (LAFTA) was signed at 
Montevideo, Uruguay (Montevideo Treaty) 
and became effective in June of 1961. The 
nine member nations include Argentina, 
Brazil. Chile, Mexico, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Colombia, and Ecuador. The 
treaty remains open to the other Latin 
American governments. The members are 
expected to gradually eliminate restrictions 
on substantially all of their reciprocal trade. 
The free trade area contemplated by the 
treaty is to be achieved by June 1, 1973. 
These countries constitute a market of more 
than 172 million people, approximately 82 
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percent of the population of Latin America 
and 79 percent of the area. 

Tariff reductions have been achieved 
through multilateral conferences, one In 
Montevideo in 1961 and another in Mexico? 
City in 1962. Concessions have been gran 
on about 7,000 items involved in age 
regional trade for a total tariff reduction 
more than 30 percent. Results are t 
evident. Preliminary estimates show tha 
intraregional trade rose in 1962 by 20 per- 
cent over the 1961 volume. Argentina’s ex- 
ports to other LAFTA countries increased DY 
39 percent; Mexico's exports within the regio? 
rose 112 percent and her imports from A 
countries rose 48 percent, Peru's e 
and imports increased by 60 percent and 53 
percent respectively. Latin American busi- 
ness leaders are generally. pleased with 
progress of LAFTA and are predicting 
gains for the future. 

Thus, the trend toward regionalism 
throughout the world will undoubtedly 40“ 
celerate the economic growth of Latin Ameri 
can countries through LAFTA, a new aan 
significant milestone in Western Hemisphere 
cooperation, 

Another recent movement, the Central 
American program for economic integration. 
referred to as the Central American Common 
Market, has been reporting many gains in 
trading among its members. The first im- 
portant step toward integration in Central 
America came in 1951 at a meeting of the 
Economic Commission for Latin America, an 
agency of the United Nations. At that tim® 
the Central American Economic Coo oa 
Committee was set up to study the problems 
of economic integration. The work of the 
Committee included preparation of an 
ment for free trade within the area, 

a common external tariff, working out 2 
uniform customs nomenclature, and studies 
covering other important matters. 

Under the General Treaty on Central Amer 
ican Economic Integration (1960) the mem“ 
ber nations (Guatemala, El Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica) agreed to 
bring a Central American free trade ares 
into full operation within a period of 5 yee” 
and to adopt common tariffs on goods from 
other countries. It eliminated tariffs and 
quotas on all but a small number of item’ 
produced in the member countries. 


came into existence in May of 1961, in ordf 
to help finance economic growth on & 
gional basis. In April 1963, newspapers re 
ported that the Westinghouse Electric Inter 
national Co, announced that it would per 
ticipate with the Central American Bank f 
Economic Integration in a program to d5 
velop an electrical industry for the Cen“ g 
American Common Market. The agreeme? 
requires an initial $7 million in capital du 


centr 
American Common Market area. As of Apt 
the United States had advanced $10 million 
to the Central American Development Bank 
tor projects already underway. 

The Central American Common Market b9 
many noteworthy achievements to its á 
having brought about the reduction or eli! 
nation of tariffs on hundreds of products 
traded among member nations. The volu? 
of trade within Central America has f 
creased. In 1957 the volume has been o 
million; in 1961 it had risen to $37.4 milli 
and estimates for 1962 by Central American 
Common Market officials were for more than 
$42 million. It has been reported that trade 
among the five countries, primarily turm 
products, amounted to about 850 million 
during 1962. 

Investors are being offered incentives to 
establish needed industries in Central 
ica. Phelps Dodge Copper Products Interns 
tional Corp., of New York, and the Salv* 
doran Government are building one of tne 
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largest Central American new plants—a 62 
million copper wire and cable plant to sup- 
Ply the future needs of Central America. 

The Protocol of San Jose, or Third Protocol 

the Central American Agreement on the 
in tlon of Import Duties is the latest 

& series of agreements creating an ex- 
tarif surrounding Central America. 
Among other matters, it deals with unfair 
Competition with respect to commodities 
imported from outside the region that might 
harm Central American production. 
us, as our friends in the European Com- 
Market prosper, our friends through- 
Out the Americas also are making progress. 
On the other hand, it is reported that the 
unist confusion at these developments 
Wavers between denouncing the unique ex- 
W ts in economic. integration of the 
est to hinting about the possibility of eco- 
© collaboration and peaceful economic 
Marpetition between the European Common 
ket and the Communist Council for Mu- 
Economic Assistance know as Comecon. 
Communists are aware of the fact 
that they will not be able to expand their 
Of world trade or retain their present 
tion in Western markets unless the eco- 
nomie integration of the Atlantic powers 
Ceases, With the lowering of tariffs on food- 
— Within the European Economic Com- 
wit? Communists agricultural exports 
in eventually be priced out of the markets 
for ne West. It would then become difficult 
Europe to pay for the needed 
en ry imports from the West. At pres- 

t the East European Communist countries 
wicate over 25 percent of foreign trade to 

est European markets because they need 
Specialized equipment for their own indus- 
tlalization programs. 

As anxiety in the East increases about the 
brilliant success of Western economic in- 
tegration, the greatest victory of democratic 
— over their enemies may be ac- 
Reng nes by peaceful means. When dark- 
tha, threatens humanity, we always find 

t God is merciful. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


3 Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
10,1981. I introduced a measure calling 
imi the establishment of a Special Com- 
5 ttee on Captive Nations in the House 
2 Representatives. During the 87th 
ton ress it was known as House Resolu- 
211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
Quced it, and in the present 88th Con- 
kress it is known as House Resolution 14. 
watt: Speaker, there are not sufficient 
Ords to express my profound gratitude 
a Personal delight to the more than 20 
me 18er of the House who joined with 
in that most stimulating and very 

on ahtening discussion which tock place 
one subject of the captive nations 
R GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
of Ussian Colonialism and the Necessity 
tea Special Captive Nations Commit- 

pages 3286-3311. 

tion Popular response to House Resolu- 
211, now House Resolution 14, has 
peen so enthusiastic and impressive that 
el dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
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-and feelings of many Americans who 


have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

WILMETTE, ILL., August 4, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Thank you for your clear and 
understanding support on questions con- 
cerning our domestic and foreign policies 
particularly on regard to captive nations. 

Please continue to do everything in your 
power so that the question of these suffer- 
ing nations will be openly discussed on an 
international forum. 

Sincerely yours, 
HELENE PARIS. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I want to thank you for reintro- 
ducing House Resolution 14—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. The American 
people need to understand fully Russian 
colonialism. Why are we afraid to speak 
of it when the U.N. daily calls upon the 
West and our allies to give up territories 
that have been theirs for hundreds of years. 
Keep up this fine work. 

Sincerely, 
D. D. Ann. 
BRIGHTWATERS, N. T., August 1, 1963. 
Hon. SAMUEL S. STRATTON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN STRATTON: I recently 
requested that you support Congressman 
Dan Fioop’s House Resolution 14, re a Cap- 
tive Nations Committee. 

In your letter of July 16, you stated that 
you have also sponsored such a resolution. 

I wish to compliment you on this and ur- 
gently request that you get together with 
the Honorable Mr. Foo, since you both pro- 
pose the same goal. 

By carbon of this letter, I am suggesting 
the same to Mr. F oO. 

Your cooperation will be forever appreci- 
ated, not just by me, but by many millions 
of people now living under cruel Commu- 
nist slave masters. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, 
E. Lee NORTH. 
THE PROVIDENCE ASSOCIATION OF 
UKRAINIAN CATHOLICS IN AMER- 
IcA, BRANCE No. 202, 
New Haven, Conn., July 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: This letter is 
to ask you to consider favorably the Flood 
Resolution (H. Res. 14) for the creation of 
a Committee on Captive Nations. 


It is vital for Congress and the people of 
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the United States to realize, understand, 
and evaluate the weakness that lies within 
the Soviet Union in the form of enslaved and 
captive non-Russian peoples. 

Such a special committee would become 
the center of information and unbiased 
knowledge concerning these captive nations. 
This knowledge could be vitally utilized in 
the shaping and carrying out of our foreign 
policy. 

Therefore, on the behalf of our organiza- 
tion, we urge you strongly, Congressman 
Smr, to give your full support to the Flood 
Resolution now in your Rules Committee. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
> MARIA DANYLOWYCH, 
Secretary. 
Dover, NJ., July 30, 1963. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Ste: It has come to my attention that 
Representative DANTEL J. FLOOD has submit- 
ted a resolution (H. Res. 14) to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

As you know, the pathetic plight of the 
captive nations is a direct result of the dis- 
graceful foreign policy of the United States 
during the past 20 or so years. Had this 
Nation's bureaucrats not been so ready to sell 
out these nations to communism and so re- 
luctant to help these nations throw the yoke 
of slavery, they would now be stanch, free 
anti-Communist allies of the United States. 

It is obvious that the American people 
are not sufficiently aware of their respon- 
sibility for the dire plight of the captive na- 
tions. If they were better informed on the 
subject, these nations would once again pos- 
sess a hope of eventual freedom. 

I therefore respectfully urge that you act 
quickly upon H. Res. 14 to see that this com- 
mittee is established. Let's face up to Amer- 
ica’s responsibilities and act like men willing 
to fight to preserve their wonderful heritage 
and encourage it throughout the world, 

Very truly yours, 
Davin T. STAUBLE. 


Our Trillion-Dollar Debt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, next week 
the House will probably begin debate on 
the President's so-called tax bill. In my 
opinion it is a cruel hoax; not a tax cut, 
but an example of fiscal irresponsibility. 
No true tax cut can become effective un- 
less we cut spending, but nowhere in the 
President’s proposal is any serious effort 
made to reduce spending, balance the 
budget or pay down the debt. 

Instead we are deluged with White 
House propaganda that we can become 
rich by increasing our debt, that we can 
balance the budget through planned 
deficits. The Kennedy economists have 
introduced whole new economic theories, 
most of them sounding almost like an 
Alice in Wonderland fantasy. 

Dr. Robert Morris has written an ex- 
cellent piece on our trillion-dollar debt 
and where it may be leading us. Before 
we are presented with the tax bill, I com- 
mend Dr. Morris’ column for careful 
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study and include it herewith for your 
information, as follows: 
THAT TRILLION-DOLLAR DEBT 
(By Robert Morris) 

The test ban treaty debate has brought out 
that the safeguards which the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have set as a condition of their recon- 
ciling the pact to national security, will actu- 
ally be more expensive and will intensify 
martial preparations rather than encourage 
budgetary normalcy and relaxation of ten- 
sions. While past experience has demon- 
strated that such promised safeguards will 
be frittered away at the first wrinkle of a 
Khrushchey smile, the experienced admiral 
who came up with that elemental observa- 
tion should have known that monetary con- 
siderations have little or no effect on State 
Department thinking unless they are a pre- 
text for stopping some project that does not 
fit its grand design. 

One glance at our fiscal position will show 
what a harvest we are reaping as a result. 

In 1940 our national debt was not yet $43 
billion. We were then moving toward war 
and our budget that year rose to $9 billion. 

Today our national debt has broken 
through the $300 billion ceiling. Our budget 
is at about $100 billion. Our interest pay- 
ments exceed $9 billion a year or more than 
the whole budget of 1940. We are thus mov- 

-ing now in a geometric progression—with no 
end in sight. 

But even these astronomical figures do not 
tell the whole story. The fact of the matter 
is we owe more than three times $300 billion. 

In 1960 Maurice H. Stans, then our com- 
petent and dutiful budget director, under- 
took to add up all the debts and liabilities of 
our Government. He included in these com- 
pilations our mortgaged indebtedness which 
would be part of any financial statement. 
His totals were shocking. 

In addition to the $300 billion conventional 
debt, we owe more than $30 billion in un- 
funded pensions to retired civilian employees 
of the Government. This is in every sense a 
debt and must and will be paid. We owe 
over $40 billion to retired military personnel 
in accrued pensions. We are committed to 
pay veterans for future pensions alone—not 
counting other benefits—more than $300 bil- 
lion. No other legislation is necessary for 
these outlays—just the passage of time. 

Social security is not on an actuarial basis. 
We are already committed to make payments 
on existing schedules that add up to a deficit 
of $250 to $300 billion. Again only the pas- 
sage of time will bring Uncie Sam eye to eye 
with these creditors, 

Even this does not tell the story. There 
are contingent debts such as Government 
insurance and guarantees of loans to banks 
and other institutions. These cannot be 
computed. But Dr. Stans does compute the 
amounts owed on housing subsidy contracts, 
shipping subsidies, interstate highway com- 
mitments, unfinished public works contracts 
and unpaid purchases. These total another 
$150 billion. 

Using minimal figures all the way, my 
total goes over a trillion dollars—a new fiscal 
concept. Set down on paper the total looks 
like this—$1,070 billion. 


I remember trying to illustrate the con- 
cept of a billion dollars. The example I 
often used Involved a suppositious profligate 
who undertook in the year of Our Lord 1 to 
spend a billion dollars at the rate of $1,000 
a day. If this gentleman had been spending 
that sum of money all during the Interven- 
ing 20 centuries, he would still be far short 
of his goal. He would have more than $300 
miilion left. : 

But now even this billion-dollar concept is 
passé. The concept shifts to a trillion. The 
geometric progression moves on, Infinity 
seems to be the goal. 

But even more distressing than the figure 
itself is the attitude of the spenders. Some 
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of these actually tell us that spending is a 
good thing—“It stimulates the economy“! 
as if there is to be no day of reckoning. 

Marshall Tito, the bloody Communist dic- 
tator will be coming to the United States 
next month for more money. We have given 
him several billion already. But the sky 
seems to be the limit. We will probably 
give him more. 

We have been writing in this column now 
for almost 3 years of our race toward what 
the Government erroneously calls dlsarma- 
ment.” We have shown that it is not dis- 
armament at all but a transfer of our mili- 
tary and judicial power to what is euphe- 
mistically called a “strengthened U.N.” This 
is, in essence, a world government. 5 

This race toward fiscal infinity is running 
apace. Obviously the planners feel that this 
upcoming state of merger is going to solve 
all our problems—somehow—at once. 


Foreign Aid: Too Much for Too Many 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 1963, issue of the Political Sci- 
ence Quarterly, published by New York’s 
Columbia University, carries an article 
by our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Louisiana, Hon, OTTO 
E. Pass AN, on the subject of foreign aid. 

As chairman of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee dealing with foreign aid, 
no Member of Congress has made a more 
exhaustive study of this subject and no 
Member is more qualified to speak on it. 

I am pleased, therefore, to offer for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the following views of the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. PassMan], as set 
forth in the Political Science Quarterly: 
Views or Hon, Orro E. PassMAN, MEMBER OF 

CONGRESS, FIFTH DISTRICT OF LOUISIANA 


When President Kennedy, late in 1962, an- 
nounced the appointment of a committee 
headed by Gen. Lucius Clay to study our 
foreign aid program and submit recommen- 
dations for future policy and actions, my re- 
action was one of mild interest mixed with 
considerable skepticism. This attitude was 
the result of my disillusionment based on 
past experience with similar committees. 
The work of these committees, in most cases, 
had been of a superficial nature, and their 
function, on the whole, had obviously been 
intended to advocate the point of view and 
strengthen the hand of the Executive with 
Congress and the public. Therefore, I looked 
upon the Clay Committee as one which was 
oe for the same role, to ball out“ foreign 
aid. 

But, since the Clay report was released by 
the State Department in March, I have 
studied its comments carefully, and—al- 
though I do not think that any committee 
within the span of a few months can ade- 
quately, and in detail, investigate and eval- 
uate such a vast and complex matter as our 
worldwide program of foreign aid—I have 
been both surprised and pleased at the ap- 
parent objectivity with which the Committee 
undertook its assignment, so far as it went. 
Many of the Clay Committee assessments 
and conclusions can, and I sincerely hope 
will, serve effectively in furthering the ef- 
fort in Congress to curb our indiscriminate 
foreign aid to a substantial extent, 
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It has been clearly evident for a long time. 
however, that we have been “indeed attempt- 
ing too much for too many,” but it is 
that the Clay Committee saw fit to give 
emphasis to this point. It would have been 
well, too, if the Committee could have gone 
into a more thorough study and, then, re- 
ported in greater detail on how ill-conceived, 
badly executed, unrealistic, wasteful, and ex- 
pensive, much, if not most, of our foreign aid 
really is. In that event, its recommendation 
for cutting the program's funds would doubt- 
less haye been increased considerably be- 
yond the $500 million figure which was an- 
nounced—assuming, of course, that real- 
istic guidelines continued to prevail in the 
process of decisionmaking. 

Nevertheless, within the limitations im- 
posed by the circumstances, the Clay Com- 
mittee did note that a good deal of the pub- 
lic and congressional complaints about and 
criticisms of our aid program and problems 
were well justified. This is all to the good. 
even though it is but limited acknowledg- 
ment of conditions which I, as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Foreign Operations of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, and 
the majority of my committee colleagues. 
who are continuously studying the program. 
have been pointing out for years. 

Since the Clay Committee did not go into 
these particular weaknesses and faults of 
our foreign aid program, I think that in 
the interest of a factual presentation, some 
of them should be enumerated here. They 
include overextending ourselves in prac- 
tically all categories of aid: programs which 
are too diffuse for specific results; misman- 
agement of many projects; ineffective bu- 
reaucracy in AID headquarters and in the 
field; ignorance on the part of many plan- 
ners in AID; little effective liaison between 
main office in Washington, D.C., and field 
Offices in foreign lands; too many projects 
started and not brought to fruition; too 
many sloppily planned projects; projects 
which are not in the interest of the people 
to whom aid was offered; too little considera- 
tion for our Own national interest; com- 
pletely inadequate and ineffective end-use 
justification; too much kowtowing to cer- 
tain political cliques in some countries; graft 
and greed of some politicians in recipient 
areas, getting rich at the expense of the 
masses by means of our aid; speculation in 
our aid goods; projects initiated far abov® 
the ability to repay; ald solely in response to 
so-called Communist threats; aid in response 
to pleas from flamboyant politicians; aid for 
projects in which our prestige has suffered: 
aid solely to commit funds unexpended st 
fiscal yearend; aid disbursed by subterfuges, 
moved from program to program and from 
the President’s emergency fund; and non- 
cooperation on the part of recipients. 

The records of our subcommittee are full 
of documentation for every one of thes? 
criticisms, and for many others as well. S0. 
my principal regret is that the Clay Com- 
mittee did not delve far enough into our 
foreign aid follles—because it could not g9 
into the program more extensively. or, per- 
haps, for other reasons. However, while cov- 
ering only a relatively small portion of wnat 
is being done and what actually ought to be 
done, the report is certainly correct in ques- 
tioning the visible results of our aid. 

I concur with General Clay and his com- 
mittee that “reductions are in order“ in pres- 
ent military and economic assistance pro- 
grams; that Africa is an area where West- 
ern European countries “should logically bear 
most of the * * aid burden”; that 17 
should be made unmistakably clear that ald 
recipients must be “serious about self-help”: 
that ald planning “should be marked DY 
realism”; that ald should not be given to 
foreign governments for “projects establish- 
ing government-owned enterprises which 
compete with private endeavors"; that care- 
ful examination should be made of the argu“ 
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ment that aid should be given for political“ 
reasons; that there are “serious doubts” as 
to the wisdom of gusranties on our part 
against commercial risks (guaranties which 
Should be given, instead, by the recipient 
countries); that AID employees “whose per- 
formance is or whose technical 
kills are not required” should be separated 
from the program; that aid should not be 
Given to Indonesia; and that, over all, “a 

gher quality and reduced quantity of our 

use aid effort * * * could accomplish 


But, I part company with the Clay Com- 
mittee in some of its other conclusions, and 
Most especially do I reject General Clay's per- 
Sonal contention that $4 billion Js the “rock- 

tom" sum that should be made available 
for our foreign aid in fiscal 1964. The evi- 
dence simply does not support such a claim 
as that, any more than it has supported simi- 
“rockbottom” claims advanced by the 
tive over the past 8 years. During that 
Period, in which it has been my privilege and 
esponsibility to serve as chairman of the 
eign Operations Appropriations Subcom- 
Mittee, the Congress appropriated an aggre- 
of $6,582,937,000 less than the budget 
estimates for foreign ald—the reductions 
ranging in amount from 6558,50, 000 for 
— 1961 to 81.204, 182,000 for fiscal 1960. 
7 n so, the funds made available were, in 
very year, far in excess of the needs. This 
Was so despite the many grandiose policies 
and actions whtth have characterized the 
and despite administration asser- 
tons that any substantial cuts at all would 
the y damage the program. On this score, 
facts of the matter are irrefutable. 

We are now into, and accelerating, the 

Major phase of our foreign aid since 

end of World War II, assistance to a 
number of so-called underdeveloped 
Countries. Yet, in large measure, we are 
applying in these cases the same economic 
and military criteria which we used in West- 
ern Europe. This basis of action, in my 
Opinion, is completely wrong. A new set 
Of formulas must be devised for this kind 
Of program, if we are to proceed with it, 
and the elements of commonsense and 
Practicality must be given priority, both in 
Concept and execution. This rules out, so 
Sa as I am concerned, such projects as the 
Ullding of artificial harbors, roads that 
lead nowhere, giant hydroelectric schemes 
t cannot possibly be paid for in the for- 
Seeable future, and those other large proj- 
ects which are dear to the hearts of some of 
the recipients and the superplanners in AID 

With regard to many of the other coun- 

I heartily concur with the Clay report 
that they do not now really need our assist- 
ance and, therefore, we should cut off our 
aid to them. In this category, the Clay 

ttee specifically mentioned only four 


nations, but I think I would have no difficulty- 


Adding to that list a good many others. 
countries should shoulder their own 
urdens, and there is no way which, in clear 
Conscience, our continued expenditures for 
their benefit can be justified, And certainly, 
there is going to be foreign aid, the other 
ustrialzed nations France, England, 
and others—should, as the Clay report sug- 
Bests, help their own former colonial areas. 
After all, they, not the United States, got 
Most of the benefits from those areas, 

The Clay Committee recommendation that 
the United States should by every means 
Possible get out of governmental aid and 
Make extensive efforts to interest private 
investors to go into foreign areas is in the 
best American tradition. Private business 
know-how and initiative can accomplish 
More than aid on a government-to-govern- 
ment basis; and if there are foreign social- 

€ governments who do not wish to allow 
Our private capital to come in, it is my 
Judgment that we should let them alone 
entirely. 
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While the Clay report did not go into the 
matter of Russia's so-called aid to other 
nations, I think it is well for us to note, in 
the context of this discussion, that the 
Soviet dealings have involved “banker” type 
loans and profitable barter deals. The So- 
viets, invariably expecting repayment in 
usable goods and hard cash, assess the capa- 
bilities of the various areas according to 
their ability to pay. 

Are our statesmen less able to understand 
these people and countries than are the 
Communist leaders? 


Higher Cabinet and Congressional Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


` OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
hearings now being conducted by the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee 
on general salary legislation, consider- 
able evidence was being amassed as to 
the inadequacy of the present salary 
levels for Federal executives, judges, and 
legislators. Existing salary rates simply 
do not recognize the high degree of re- 
sponsibility involved in these positions 
and they do not offer the incentives re- 
quired for retention of the very best 
people. 

Just as important, however, these low 
salary rates act as artificial ceilings that 
prevent us from fully implementing the 
principle of “comparability” in the pay 
of postal and other Federal employees 
that Congress enacted in the Federal 
Salary Reform Act last year. Most of 
us who are concerned with this problem 
feel very strongly that Congress is now 
obligated to follow through in maintain- 
ing salary schedules for Federal em- 
ployees that adhere to the principle of 
comparability in relation to business and 
other employment outside Government. 

The National Civil Service League re- 
cently conducted a broad survey, em- 
bracing some 400 national leaders in 
business, education, journalism, and the 
professions, on congressiona] and execu- 
tive compensation. In brief, this sur- 
vey reflects a conviction that present sal- 
ary levels for Cabinet officers, Senators, 
and Representatives of the Federal Gov- 
ernment are seriously inadequate and 
should be moved sharply upward. The 
most striking result of the survey was 
that more than half—52 percent—of all 
those participating expressed judgment 
that Cabinet members should receive an- 
nual compensation of $50,000 or higher 
in contrast to the present statutory limit 
of $25,000. With respect to legislative 
compensation, just about half of those 
responding were in favor of $35,000 or a 
higher level for Senators and Represent- 
atives. 

. The National Civil Service League is 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan civic organiza- 
tion representing the public interest in 
matters affecting the welfare and ca- 
pacity of the public servants. It is com- 
posed of distinguished business and pro- 
fessional leaders, many of whom have 
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at one time served in positions of high 
responsibility in the Federal Govern- 
ment. The league for over 80 years has 
sponsored measures designed to make the 
public service a trust for the competent, 
the loyal, and the dedicated. 

The complete survey conducted by the 
league, and comments thereon as con- 
tained in its bimonthly publication, 
Good Government, and entitled, “The 
Influentials Speak Out,” is included here- 
with and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues as a most interesting 
and informative contribution to an un- 
. of this most serious prob- 

em: 
THE INFLUENTIALS SPEAK OUT 
SUMMARY 

The National Civil Service League con- 
ducted a major study to learn the views of 
the “influentials” in our society on the 
question of Cabinet-level and congressional 
salaries. The survey solicited the views of 
over 600 leaders of business, education, and 
the professions concerning the appropriate 
level of salaries for key Federal Government 
executives and legislators. It was carefully 
and objectively structured to include a yalid 
sampling of the Nation's decislonmakers“ 
whose respected opinions provide a barom- 
eter of public thinking. The returns are in. 
The survey shows an overwhelming interest 
in substantially raising salary levels for 
Cabinet officers, Senators, and Representa- 
tives, and a deep concern with the urgency 
of attracting the ablest men to Government 
leadership. 

The most striking result of the survey was 
that more than half (52 percent) of all those 
participating expressed Judgment that Cabi- 
net members should receive annual compen- 
sation of $50,000 or higher, in contrast to 
the present statutory limit of $25,000. Over 
82 percent favored Cabinet salaries of $40,- 
000 or higher. The average of all recom- 
mended salaries for these senior officials was 
$36,000. 

Clear support for congressional pay in- 
creases was indicated by the preponderant 
number (86 percent) of respondents, who 
stated that Senators ahd Representatives 
should receive at least $30,000 annually or 
higher. Nearly half favored $35,000 or more 
for Senators and Representatives. Several 
respondents sugegsted a moderate differ- 
ential in salary between Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, in favor of the Senate. 

BACKGROUND AND ANALYSIS 
In 1962 historic action was taken by the 
based upon the President's rec- 
ommendation to provide a reasonable and 
relatively scientific basis for Federal salary 
policy by approving the concept of compara- 
bility between salaries of Federal employees 
and pursuits in private enterprise. The task 
was not completed—one reason being that 
the projections for top career people indi- 
cated salary levels equal to, or above, those 
now being received by Cabinet members and 
Congressmen. 

Under the heading, “Unfinished Reform” 
the Senate Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service stated: 

“The committee urges the President to 
recommend for consideration at the next ses- 
sion of Congress appropriate increases in 
Federal executive salaries at all levels.“ 

The President then indicated that he would 
submit recommendations concerning remu- 
neration for top positions in the executive, 
legislative, and judical branches. 

A historical problem: In his annual mes- 
sage to Congress on December 7, 1796, Pres- 
ident George Washington said: > 

“The compensation of the various officers 
of the United States in various instances, 
and in none more than in respect to the most 
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important stations, appears to call for leg- 
islative revision. If private wealth is to sup- 
ply the defect of public retribution, it will 
greatly contract the sphere within which the 
selection of characters for office is to be 
made, and will proportionately diminish the 
probability of choice of men able as well as 
upright. Besides that, it would be repugnant 
to the vital principles of our Government 
virtually to exclude from public trusts tal- 
ents and virtues unless accompanied by 
wealth.” 

This same view was reflected in 1962 by the 
panel of distinguished citizens appointed by 
the President and headed by Clarence Ran- 
dall which reported: 

“In our opinion, a substantial upward ad- 
justment of the salaries for appointive offi- 
cers would be both economical and in the 
public interest. No President, in our opin- 
jon, in filling these important positions, 
should be limited to selecting only those who 
can afford to make substantial sacrifices for 
the privilege of public service nor should 
those who are willing to serve be required 
to make substantial sacrifices for the privi- 
lege.“ 

The issues were emphasized by four mem- 
bers of the panel in a concurrent statement. 
They cited the need to recruit “the ablest 
men in the country” for Federal executive 
positions, and decried the fact that pay of 
Federal officials compares very poorly with 
top officials in leading private foundations, 
nonprofit corporations, major universities, 
and the larger State and local governments, 

The National Civil Service League, in its 
historic role of representing the citizens’ in- 
terest in the public service fleld, has recently 
placed specific attention on the matter of 
salary policy and provided a communica- 
tion link between the leaders of private pur- 
suits and officials of our Government on this 
vital issue. As a guide to its own position, 
and in the hope of encouraging interest in 
additional reform steps, the league has 
sought in its study to capture the strong ad- 
vances in the positive interest of business, 
professional, and other leading groups in the 
prestige and quality of Federal administra- 
tion, The survey, objectively seeking a cross- 
section of responsible opinion, included some 
677 leaders in the fields of business, educa- 
tion and other professional pursuits, includ- 
ing more than 100 “alumni” of the Eisen- 
hower administration. 


EXECUTIVE PAY FOR EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITIES 


One of the most significant factors about 
the survey has been the demonstration of 
interest and the endorsement of the urgency 
of this problem as shown by the responses. 
With no followup approximately 400 have 
replied, more than one-half of whom in- 
cluded written comments varying from two 
or three sentences to two or three-page let- 
ters. The respondents were impressed with 
the responsibilities of the Government, espe- 
cially in the executive posts, and believe that 
salaries should be substantially increased. 

The majority of the respondents believe 
that $50,000 per year would be an appropriate 
level for Cabinet pay. The most persistent 
reason given was the effect of the salary of 
Cabinet officers on the “second and third 
echelons.” For the most part, the respond- 
ents place great importance on the tremen- 
dous prestige and public-service challenge of 
Presidential appointment to serve in a Cabi- 
net - While there is consistent belief 
that Cabinet members should be able to 
maintain reasonable status without personal 
loss, the greatest concern is with (1) the 
difficulty of attracting and holding men of 
superior competence as sub-Cabinet officers, 
whose positions carry great responsibilities 
without the prestige of Cabinet rank and 
lack the security to offset low pay, (2) the 
nr to “fulfill the principle of compara- 

y” 
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The $50,000 figure should be considered 
with two other factors: 

1. Many respondents believe that salary 
should not be so high as to reduce the idea 
of sacrifice for public service. Within this 
context, $50,000 is considered a reasonable 
figure. 

2. Many of those recommending less than 
$50,000 indicated concern with what might 
be politically feasible. 

In other words, the leaders in various walks 
of life in the United States see great prestige 
in Cabinet posts and believe that the Presi- 
dent will generally be able to get competent 
and responsible people regardless of salary. 
One highly influential respondent so states 
and then adds. “But where the Government 
is hurting is in top-level administrative jobs 
which require extraordinary competence but 
can offer nelther money nor prestige nor 
security. The obvious solution, of course, is 
to pay Cabinet Secretaries a good deal more 
money. I'd say $50,000.” He continues, In 
my opinion this will not improve the caliber 
of Cabinet officers, but it will set off a chain 
reaction in Washington pay scales that can 
do much to correct the present impossible 
problem at the second and third echelons.” 

The congressional relationship: The 

of the respondents supports the 
traditional relationship of Cabinet salaries 
up to 50 percent higher than congressional 
pay. One factor is that a Co seeks 
his job whereas the Cabinet member is 
sought, While many problems of expense, 
family life, and vocational outlook are recog- 
nized, the general idea is that the Cabinet 
officer gives up more, carries substantially 
more responsibility, and is subject to a good 
deal more pressure. The fact that many 
Congressmen are able to continue active par- 
ticlpation in a private business or profession 
is Also weighted significantly, together with 
the freedom from the strict conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes which apply to all executive 
officers. 

Those responding to the questionnaire in- 
dicated strong concern that recognition be 
granted to those Members of Congress who 
carry great responsibilities. Many suggested 
a differential either for committee chairmen 
or between Senators and Representatives. 
Other comments pointed out the burdens of 
almost continuing sessions of Congress, the 
great amount of committee work required, 
and the increasing complexity of legislating 
today. 

While the application of the “comparabil- 
ity” principle, as adopted by the Salary Re- 
form Act of 1962, is usually considered not 
feasible for the highest offices of the Nation, 
two suggestions for a guide to Cabinet 
salaries did emerge. One suggested using 
comparisons with career officers; the Cabinet 
and sub-Cabinet should have a rank system 
which places them in an established rela- 
tionship to top career levels. The other sug- 
gestion recognized that many executives of 
nonprofit organizations throughout the 
country now receive salaries substantially 
above $25,000 and sometimes above $50,000. 
These include mayors, foundation officers, 
and executives of private educational 
including some university presidents and of- 
ficials of various career groups and other 
institutions. = 

In thanking the respondents for their 
thoughtful cooperation, league chairman, 
Bernard L. Gladieux, summed up: “The 
public generally is coming to an apprecia- 
tion of the fact that the President, in mak- 
ing appointments to high office, should not 
be limited preponderantly to those who can 
afford to make substantial monetary sacrifices 
for the privilege of public service. It is 
equally unfair to those who are willing to 
serve their Government in either legislative 
or executive capacities to make substantial 
sacrifices for the privilege.” 
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National Civil Service League survey of pro- 
posed salaries for Cabinet and Congress— 
Recommendations by various groups of 
business, professional, and educational 
leaders—Breakdown by groups 


1. Business leaders who were not among 
former Goyernment officials recommended 
(69 replies): 


Cabinet salary: 
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3 
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1 

2 

37 
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9 

9 

1 

1 

1 
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1 
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21 
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2. Business and professional men who have 
served in Government recommended (136 
replies): 


Cabinet salary: 


3. Executives of press and 
mended (17 replies): 


Cabinet salary: 
$50,000 8 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
6 
h aie AILE E E 7 
ooh. 2 
4. Leading educators recommended (92 
replies) : 
Cabinet salary: 
$75,000 Se noe canoe sce ein aa * 
c ( 6 
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National Civil Service League survey of pro- 
Posed salaries for Cabinet and Congress— 
Recommendations by various groups of 
business, professional, and educational 
leaders—Breakdown by groups—Continued 

Co 


5. Various professional leaders including 
attorneys and foundation executives recom- 
Mended (43 replies) : 


Korth Explains Why We Must Have the 
Best Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 

CORD, I include the following excerpts 
Tom an address by Secretary of the 
Navy, the Honorable Fred Korth, given 
at the commissioning of U.S.S. William 
F, Halsey in San Francisco July 20, 1963: 
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KorTH EXPLAINS Way Wr Must Have THE 
Best Navy 


I am, of course, delighted to be here with 
this distinguished company and with a naval 
officer who, along with Admiral Halsey, calls 
to the mind of every American the very finest 
image of the U.S. Navy in its greatest hour. 
In World War I and World War II, and the 
years. between, Admiral Nimitz and Admiral 
Halsey were instrumental in insuring that 
our Navy was strong and capable. It seems to 
me completely fitting that his proud ship— 
the newest of her type—should bear the 
name of a great naval officer who has taken 
his rightful place in our Navy's and our Na- 
tion's history. 

In the more than 18 months that I have 
been Secretary of our Navy, a somewhat 
curious thought has often crossed my mind. 
It seems to me that many Americans have a 
somewhat imperfect understanding of sea 
power. The average American often asks the 
question, if not directly, then by implica- 
tion, “Why do we need the world’s largest, 
the most modern, the best Navy?” In a very 
real sense, persons who ask that question 
are paying the Navy quite a compliment. 
They are taking for granted that we will al- 
ways retain control of the seas. 

It would seem that we in the Navy have 
sometimes experienced difficulty in making 
the answer plain. One simple answer might 
be that whenever anything has happened, or 
has threatened to happen, we have needed 
the Navy and used it promptly. We did so 
in Korea in numerous ways—in attack, in 
support of forces ashore and as a lifeline. 
The carrier-borne alrpower of the 6th Fleet 
has been used in the Mediterraneon to bol- 
ster the southern flank of our NATO de- 
fenses. The actions of the 7th Fleet in the 
western Pacific have become legend. 

All this is so obvious that many people 
are inclined to forget it, or take it for 
granted, Perhaps we have somehow failed 
to make yivid to our contemporaries the real 
value of naval armament in the current 
world. No doubt it is because the Navy is 
built around a rather more subtle, less un- 
derstandable concept than our other arms. 

The function of our team is to exploit 
sea communications, so as to carry wars to 
our enemies rather than allowing them to 
bring them to us, so as to endow the na- 
tional strategy with the power and flexibility 
throughout the world which it could not 
otherwise enjoy. 

The Navy is not a strategic or a tactical 
machine. It uses many weapons, many 
strategies, and-many kinds of tactics to per- 
form an overall function, The performance 
of this function will not alone, of itself, win 
wars. But it will have a decisive effect on 
who wins them, how soon, how easily. Naval 
power, in all its aspects, is a tremendous in- 
strument of national power, useful in count- 
less ways. Surely, that is one reason why 
Americans so often fail to grasp its sig- 
nificance. 

WHY NAVY IMPORTANT 


It is a truism of history that seapower 
was a critical factor in the foundation of 
our Nation, and that all our wars, without 
exception, have been amphibious in many 
important respects, It is also a fact that 
commerce over the oceans is vital, not only 
to our Own economy, but of equally serious 
importance to our allies and to our potential 
enemies as well. Seapower has been our 
first, and almost an automatically chosen 
weapon whenever sudden emergencies have 
appeared on our threshold, 

Because of this quiet assumption that all 
is well because of our Navy, it seems to me 
that it is worthwhile for us to make a pe- 
riodic accounting of why our Navy is sọ 
vitally important. Some will say we need 
a navy for one simple reason—to win a war. 
But as we need naval power in wartime, we 
need it also in peacetime and in that neither- 
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war, neither-peace area in which we now 
abide. y 

A navy is certainly essential in war, both 
offensively and defensively. On the offen- 
sive side of the ledger, we are capable of 
carrying the fight to the soil of the enemy. 
We can make his land the battleground. We 
can use the sea and from it apply force, both 
direct and indirect, against the enemy. 

The highways of the ocean are our routes 
for retaliation, for invasion, or for attack. 
In our ships we can transport the personnel 
of our land forces, their equipment and their 
supplies. The oceans enhance our capability 
for massive retaliation. 


ITS DEFENSIVE ROLE 


In the defensive view of the art of warfare, 
we see that our Navy is necessary to deny the 
use of the oceans to our enemies. By con- 
fining them to overland resources in time of 
war, we strangle their industrial warmak- 
ing potential, It is easy to recall that dur- 
ing World War II, if we had not retained 
control of the seas around the great penin- 
sula that is actually Europe, our massive 
land forces could have been easily outflanked 
from either the north or the south. Our 
supply lines across the Atlantic could have 
been severed much too readily, Our own 
harbors and our coastal cities would have 
been prone to attack from the sea. Con- 
versely, our potential enemy today sees this 
same peninsula as he looks to the West. He 
knows that further expansion in that direc- 
tion exposes his flanks to attack from the 
sea. 

It stands to reason that as our Navy is 
vital in time of war, it is also essential in 
time of peace, The Navy contributes to 
our Nation’s progress. It protects our in- 
terests at home and abroad. It implements 
national policy, for the Navy is capable of 
presenting visible evidence to our friends 
that our support is real, that our determin- 
ation is firm, and that we are ready to come 
to their aid if called upon. This particular 
strength of our Navy has been demonstrated 
in Lebanon, off the shores of the Dominican 
Republic, off our own southern shores last 
fall, and continuously in the waters lapping 
the shores of southeast Asia, The “show of 
the flag” gives new hope and adds great fer- 
vor to the hearts and minds of those who 
view tt. 

The explosion of the world’s population 
has caused an expansion at the rate of about 
50 million people per year. Such an increase 
necessitates a great exchange of raw matr- 
fals and industrial products between nations, 
the greater portion of which must be trans- 
ported by ships across the sealanes of the 
world, The ability to use the seas for these 
purposes and for all commerce and for their 
resources will depend upon freedom of the 
seas in peace and control of the seas in time 
of war. 

PROVIDES THE OPTIONS 


In the third area, the cold war, the Navy 
Is a deterrent to the outbreak of general war. 
With our carrier forces, our Polaris subma- 
rines and guided missile ships and our nu- 
clear surface ships, we demonstrate to the 
enemy our power to strike, to retaliate, to 
defend. 

Our sea power gives the maximum freedom 
of choice to the President, and provides the 
ultimate in economy of force. When it is 
deemed prudent to apply force, he has a 
maximum of selectivity as to amount and 
type. The mobility of our forces on 
the oceans of the world provides for swift 
disengagements without leaving costly in- 
vestments behind. 

The Communist bloc must necessarily 
move in a direction with which they are un- 
familiar if they are to do any further ex- 
pansion. They will be unable to increase 
their holdings without the use of the seas, 
which would bring them into direct contact 
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with our naval power. The example off our 
southeastern coast, in the Atlantio, last fall 
proved their unwillingness to do this. 

To resist the challenges of the future, we 
must continue to maintain strong, balanced 
sea er. We need our mobile islands like 
Enterprise, Kitty Hawk, and our other great 
carriers with their embarked aircraft. We 
need submarines to search out and destroy, 
if necessary, those missile-carrying sub- 
mersibles of another power. We need under- 
water craft capable of unleashing tremen- 
dous nuclear power should our potential 
enemies decide upon national suicide. We 
need our cruiser and destroyer forces with 
their great flexibility and capability of rapid 
movement to any potential troubled area. 
It is essential that they provide air defense, 
antisubmarine protection, and gunfire sup- 
port for amphibious operations. 

EXPLOIT OUR STRENGTH 

And finally, we need our Navy-Marine 
Corps team unique in history because of its 
mobility, its versatility, its readiness, and 
its ability to engage in all forms of warfare 
on land, on sea, and in the air. It is an 
area in which the United States is clearly 
superior. We must continue to exploit this 
tremendous advantage in the years to come. 

These are the answers to the questions, 
Why a navy? What is the Navy for? 

It is my firm belief that these services (the 
Navy and the Marine Corps) must be retained 
in their individual state and by no means 
allowed to be assimilated into any mixture 
that could be less efficient. 

It is likewise my belief that civilian leader- 
ship of all of our military departments must 
be continued. It is a part of our Nation's 
welfare that has been handed down as a 
part of our heritage by those who drafted 
our Constitution. 

In the past 18 months, it has been my ex- 

that those senior naval and marine 
officers, with whom I come in contact almost 
daily, would have this relationship in no 
other manner. They subscribe wholeheart- 
edly to the premise. 
SHUN DOWNGRADING 

It is also mandatory that our military 

leaders not be relegated to any role of lesser 
, but must be shown the respect, 


service Secretaries, as well as the Secretary 
of Defense, share this feeling. 

Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
roads to be followed by the leaders, both 
civilian and military, are parallel at all times, 
and ultimately merge and arrive at the same 
destination. Nelther can guide the destinies 
of hundreds of thousands of people and dis- 
burse billions of dollars annually without 
the assistance and counsel of the other. 
Those in mufti have the politico-economic 
experience and background that is vital in 
the international scene of today. Those in 
uniform, whether it be blue, green, or khaki, 
have the experience and technical skills in 
matters military and naval, without which 
our Nation would long ago have lost her 
stature in the community of the nations of 
the world. 

There is, and must be, a feeling of mutual 
trust and respect between our military and 
our civilians which has endured since the 
birth of our country. This is an extremely 
healthy situation, of which we can be proud 
and thankful, for there are few, if any, na- 
tions on the face of this earth that can count 
this spirit of understanding as one of their 
strengths. 

I urge that all of us, military and civilian 
alike, recall that the basic principle still re- 
mains the same. He who controls the sea 
and the alr above, controls the destinies of 
ne If we lose that control, we lose 
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Lake Champlain Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I enclose my statement before the 
public hearing held by the International 
Commission on the Proposed Enlarge- 
ment of the Lake Champlain Waterway, 
Albany, N.Y., September 16, 1963. 

The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, my name is 
EMANUEL CELLER. I am the Representative 
from the 10th Congressional District of this 
State and I am Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

I appreciate the opportunity to give you 
my views on the matter you have under 
consideration and I am glad that you are 
holding this series of hearings to get the 
views of the people most affected by the pro- 
posal of the Lake Champlain Waterway. 

For years I have been aware of the efforts 
of certain commercial waterway shipping in- 
terests to have a so-called Little Seaway con- 
structed to connect the deeper Hudson River 
at Albany, N.Y.. with the St. Lawrence near 
Montreal. The route most discussed would 
utilize the Champlain division of the Barge 
Canal, Lake Champlain itself, and the Cham- 
bly Barge Canal in Canada. The effect of 
this would be to reduce sailing distances via 
the present St. Lawrence Seaway from the 
Great Lakes to the Port of New York by more 
than 1,000 miles. . 

When it comes to transportation, I have 
long advocated that the public should be 
afforded full usage of the most economical 
mode or modes available. However, let me 
stress at this point that when I say most 
economical—I mean most economical in 
terms of all costs, including cost to the tax- 
payer. Moreover, it is essential that the col- 
lateral effects of any proposed transportation 
project be weighed in appropriate plus or 
minus columns. We must see the picture— 
whole—not in parts. . 

Upon doing this, I find that any inclina- 
tion I might have to support a shorter Lake 
Champlain water tion route is 
completely obliterated by the devastating 
economic consequences such a Champlain 
Seaway would have upon the entire economy 
of the Northeastern United States. Origi- 
nally I inclined to favor this proposal, but I 
had only touched the periphery of the sub- 
ject. When I plumbed its depths and most 
maturely considered it, I believe now that 
the United States would not receive benefits 
from this waterway commensurate with the 
vast costs with which her citizens would be 
saddled. Canada may be able to find eco- 
nomic justification for improving the Riche- 
lieu River and thus insure a shorter route 
for traffic in and out of Montreal, but one 
cannot envisage sufficient advantages to the 
United States to justify the great costs to her 
taxpayers. I may be accused of inconsist- 
ency. My answer is that sometimes con- 
sistency is a stagnant pool. It breeds reptiles 
on the mind, 

It will be my purpose at this hearing to 
limit my remarks to the effects of the pro- 
posed waterway primarily upon the citizens 
of my own State of New York, with specific 
reference to those communities which would 
be most involved. 

First, let us consider residents of the 
Champlain area itself. They have been told 
by proponents that a Champlain Seaway 
would benefit them because it would “Make 
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possible the transformation of all locations 
along its route into seaports.” 

You might think that the citizens and local 
Officials of these small communities wo’ 
grasp hold of any sort of scheme which held 
even remote promise of transforming them 
into seaports. But, these folks recognize that 
it is sheer nonsense to expect any or all of 
the Lake Champlain communities to become 
seaports due to the mere fact that they are 
located on a deepwater route. They n 
only to look at the score of communities 10- 
cated on the deeper Hudson River south of 
Albany to see that it takes more than deep 
water to make a seaport. They had better 
review the chagrin and disappointment of 
the citizens of many cities along the St 
Lawrence Seaway. They too had been per- 
suaded or self-hypnotized into the belief that 
their cities. would become great seaports- 
Hopes became hoaxes. There were no per- 
ceptible changes. The ent is 
as useless as a 2-foot yardstick. Ogdens- 
burg remained as before. So did all the other 
cities en route. Business leaders who en- 
thusiastically supported the St. Lawrence 
Seaway are now convinced that a Champlain 
Waterway will fail to usher in great marts of 
international commerce. 

Perhaps the best explanation as to why 
Lake Champlain communities can hold & 
little hope of having the proposed seaway 
transform them into seaports comes from the 
prominent resident of one of these commu- 
nities. Mr. W. R. Casey, of the customhouse 
brokerage firm of F. W. Meyers & Co., and a 
resident of the Champlain area for more 
than 70 years, stated in a letter published in 
the June 21 Plattsburgh Press-Republican: 

“Cities on Lake Champlain are at a dis- 
advantage by being too far removed from 
markets. There would be no reason for 2 
vessel entering at Rouses Point to discharge 
at Burlington goods for * * * on 
in the New York metropolitan area, while for 
a little more freight charge, could 
be made in the New York area. Just because 
there are cities favorably located geographi- 
cally on Lake Champlain does not prove that 
they are located favorably economically.” 

Of further significance is the fact that Mr- 
Casey's home village of Rouses Point, 1 
in New York on the northern end of Lake 
Champlain, went on record in opposition to 
the project in a resolution adopted by thé 
village board in December of last year. Ac- 
cording to the Plattsburg Press-Republica® _ 
of December 6, the village’s mayor, Le? 
Letourneau, said the resolution was adopted 
because no community in the northern 
of the State would stand to benefit from lake 
shipping” and that “wastes from ships 
only add to.water pollution problems 
being experienced.” 

A year ago last August, the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Commerc? 
and Economic Development held a publio 
hearing on this Champlain Seaway p 
At that hearing, Mr. Peyson E. Hatch, super- 
visor from Essex County which borders 3 
major portion of Lake Champlain, tes 
as follows: 

“Should the waterway be built, I am suré 
the (pleasure) boating public would 
away from Lake Champlain, since the south- 
ern end is nothing more than a winding 
narrow river. It would be dangerous to 
to compete with the large commercial ships 
for the narrow channel. 

“Since industry needs a healthy railroad. 
anything that might harm the 
should not be undertaken. As a public off- 
cial, our town needs a healthy railroad to 
help pay the taxes. In the small town of 
Wilisboro, the Delaware & Hudson pays 
$40,000 a year in taxes. 

“It is my belief that it is only wishful 
thinking that to open the Champlain Water 
way would benefit the Champlain Valley.“ 

I think that it is also of great 
that an organization representing all Cham- 
plain are county supervisors, as well as all 
other supervisors in the State, adopted # 
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resolution at a meeting held at Utica, N.Y., 
January of this year in opposition 
to the Champlain Seaway. According to the 
January 23 Buffalo Evening News, the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Supervisors Association 
of the State of New York called the proposal 
unnec , harmful to the economic and 
Other interests of the people, and a project 
the Federal Government cannot afford to 
Undertake.” 

This brings us to the subject of costs and 
the willingness and ability of our Govern- 
Ment, through its taxpayers, to pay such 
Costs, Although it will take an extensive 
engineering survey to determine the exact 
Cost of enlarging the waterway to accom- 
Modate seagoing ships, I have seen some reli- 
able estimates which place the cost of con- 
Structing a 27-foot channel in excess of $1 

on—and even in these days we should be 
Sure this project is paramountly needed be- 
fore spending that amount of the taxpayers’ 
money, 

When this Champlain Seaway scheme was 
the subject of a previous extensive study by 
-this Commission in 1937, it was found that 

cost for a 27-foot-deep channel (the 
um depth required for oceangoing 
Ships) would equal nearly four times the 
amount to be saved in transportation costs. 

That was in 1937 when the capital cost 
Was estimated at more than $342 million for 
& 27-foot channel, I am sure that no one 
Will disagree when I say that the costs of 
Material and labor have at least tripled since 
1937. Today's cost would advance to over 
$1 binion. That is a staggering sum and 

ly commensurate with gains to our com- 
Merce and industry and well-being, 

Although we haven't heard much on the 

Subject of tolls to date, I belleve that it is to 
Credit of at least one proponent who 
declared at the August 28 hearing held in 
New York State that “this seaway can be 
t with taxation and on a self-sup 
is if we exericse foresight and leader- 
ship” 
4 However, I think it would take more than 

Sresight and leadership to have this happen. 
On the basis of the money-losing operation 
or the St. Lawrence Seaway every year since 
t opened in 1959, I think it would take a 
small miracle to make the proposed Cham- 
Plain Seaway self-supporting. Indeed the 
argument that the Champlain Route could 

self-sustaining is about as useless as a 
Scabbard without a sword. 

In the 5th year of operation of the $444 
Million St. Lawrence Seaway, it is steadily 

veloping more cargo, but cargo is far be- 

d the estimates and far behind paying 
ta way. Soon the seaway must either raise 

or accept a subsidised status. When 
Shes Seaway began its first. year of operation 

1959, it was estimated that it would be 

dling $7 million tons of cargo annually 

1962, The volume last season was 25,593,- 
b tons. That Is quite a shortage. As Bob- 
ie Burns said, The plans o’ mice and men 
gang aft a-giey.” 
pone enabling laws of Canada and the 
ited States include an obligation to place 
3 e seaway on a self-sustaining basis by 
uy 1, 1964. Under the original planning 
t was not intended that either the Canadian 
80 United States corporation would be abie 
O pay on capital costs in the first few years. 
4 though traffic is steadily gaining (the 
tan un volume this year was 2,300,000 

ms above the same period in the previous 
Year), the prospect of the seaway becoming 
tee auidating and self-supporting is ex- 

mely bleak. 
paccording to the St. Lawrence Seaway 
velopment Corp.'s report of 1962, the 
touted States share of tolls for the year up 
be and including 1962 have fallen $5,415,786 
hind the Seaway Tolls Committee's estl- 
ates and the U.S. share of the cumulative 
cit at the end of 1962 reached almost 
$11.5 million, 
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The average toll on the 89,914,808 tons of 
traffic moved in the first 4 years of operation 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway was 49 cents a 
ton. However, to just barely meet its basic 
financial requirements, the tolls should have 
averaged $1.03—or more than double the 
present rate. 

Looking at it another way, traffic would 
have to increase from 1962's. 25,593,000 tons 
to 51 million tons annually if present tolls 
are to be merely adequate to meet current 
costs. But, there is not the slightest pros- 
pect for such a doubling of traffic. Moreover, 
even this increase would be insufficient to 
make up for the deficits of the past 4 years. 
This is a fine kettle of fish. And the deficits 
do not point to any successful Champlain 
Waterway. 

The St, Lawrence Seaway, indeed, should 
stop wishful thinking about possible future 
traffic levels and raise its tolls enough to 
become self-sustaining now, and such tolls 
would be improvidently high. 

If the great St. Lawrence Seaway has bred 
such embarrassments, deficits, red faces, and 
chagrin, what would the weaker Champlain 
Waterway yield? Only more deficits, dis- 
couragements, and disappointment. b 

At the beginning of my remarks I noted 
that it is necessary to weigh the collateral 
effects of a project such as this Champlain 
Proposal in appropriate plus and minus col- 
umns—weigh merits agalnst demerits. 

Let us consider who the principal bene- 
ficiaries would be in providing a deeper 
waterway through Lake Champlain. I have 
no doubt that they would be the same peo- 
ple who are now reaping enormous benefit 
from the St. Lawrence Seaway—namely, for- 
eign shipping interests. 

A year ago this month a story appeared in 
some newspapers in my State by the late 
lamented noted Washington columnist Ray 
Tucker. His story, based on “data submitted 
to Congress and the Department of Com- 
merce,” declared that the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way: 

“Instead of providing a waterway to cheap- 
ly transport American goods to foreign mar- 
kets, it has provided entry for foreign com- 
modities manufactured and mined with 
cheap labor and carried in ships paying far 
lower wages than American rates.” 

Although the St. Lawrence Seaway has re- 
sulted in substantial diversion of traffic from 
the East Coast ports of New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, the diversion 
would have been greater if it were not due 
to the fact that it is now too costly and too 
time consuming to move imports and exports 
to and from lower latitude countries via the 
northern St, Lawrence route. 

Although my own port of New York has 
been hurt by the St. Lawrence, in 1961 it 
still handled more than 70 percent of the 
Nation's exports of the following high value 
commodities; motor vehicles, tires, and tubes, 
automotive parts, machine tools, electrical 
machinery, railway locomotives and cars, and 
semi-fabricated copper. 

In this same year the port of New York 
handled more than 50 percent of the national 
imports of the following commodities: crude 
rubber, edible vegetable oils, wines and 
liquors, refined copper, crude tin, and crude 
zine, 

What would happen to this traffic if.the 
proposed Champlain Seaway were put into 
operation? I don’t think you need a crystal 
ball to see the answer. Quite obviously the 
bulk of such traffic would completely bypass 
the port of New York. And without a doubt, 
the impact would be even greater on other 
East Coast ports which would not even be 
able to provide top-loading, servicing, and 
fueling the ships inbound and outbound to 
and from the Great Lakes. 

Let me also point out that the Commerce 
and Industry Association of New York, rep- 
resenting more than 3,500 industrial firms, 
most of whom are shippers, is strongly op- 
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posed to the Champlain Seaway. The De- 
cember 1962 issue of Traffic Management 
magazine notes that the Association's posi- 
tion was based upon a special study made 
by the organization's tion coun- 
cil, comprised of 50 traffic executives of large 
industrial corporations and 30 top officials of 
carriers representing most modes of domestic 
transport. 

I quote now from a letter written to me 
on August 12, 1963 by Mr. Arnold Witte, gen- 
eral of that association: 

“In view of scheduled hearings regard- 
ing the Champlain Waterway proposal, we 
believe you might wish to be aware of our 
views. 

“Both shipper and carrier members of the 
New York Transportation Council of the 
Commerce and Industry Association of New 
York, Inc., express serious doubt that the 
proposed construction of the waterway is 
urgently needed. 

“The cost, according to proponents would 
range from $375 to $750 million, de- 
pending on the desired depth. Some engi- 
neers’ estimates run as high as $1 billion. 
This, it was generally felt, is an exorbitant 
price for a project which might or might not 
engender trade for New York; but would 
probably only make the port of New York 
a gateway for seaway traffic. 

“The completed waterway would bring 
about lower waterborne transport expenses 
for Canadian mineral interests primarily, 
but there is question as to benefits to the 
American taxpayer and industries located 
here. Its value for shipping would be lim- 
ited because it would be unnavigable about 
5 months of the year. Railroads which are 
now operating at levels well below their car- 
rying capacity certainly would suffer 
through lost business diverted to water car- 
riers. 

“There is no indication of any potential 
advantages the undertaking would present 
to commerce in the port of New York, nor 
is there any way of ascertaining whether in- 
dustrial development would materialize here. 

“There seems to be no pressing need for 
bulding another waterway outlet to the 
port of New York, especially in view of the 
surplus of transportation services now avall- 
able to industry.” 

Of course, it is no surprise to find that 
the railroads, for very sound reasons, are 
strongly opposed to this proposal. Iam sure 
that they will adequately explain their rea- 
sons for their position so I will not attempt 
to go into them at his time except to say 
this: Here we are supplying another tax- 
consuming facility to compete with exist- 
ing taxpaying facilities. The railroads of 
New York State, for example, in 1961 had 
about 68,000 employees and a payroll in New 
York State of about $365 million per year. 
To those figures must be added the number 
of employees and the payroll of New York 
industries supplying the railroads. The com- 
mon carrier truckers of New York State have 
a large number of employees and a big pay- 
roll 

The railroads of the State are also Impor- 
tant taxpayers, so some part of this facility 
which would compete with the railroads 
would be paid for by them. My understand- 
ing is that their real estate taxes alone in 
New York State amount to about $13 million 
per year. 

Not only the Commerce and Industry 
Association of New York, but also the West 
Side Association of Commerce of New York, 
is opposed to this project. They are the 
voice of industry in New York City. They 
deserve to be heard. They should be 
listened to. 

Also the board of directors of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce is opposed to the 
project and among other things has zaid 
this: 

“The proposed waterway would be un- 
navigable for about 5 months of the year, 
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the same as the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
has lost money in its operation every year 
since it opened. It is estimated that the 
cost of this project would range from $375 
to $750 million, depending on the desired 
depth. It is felt that the Port of New York 
would only be used as a gateway for the Sea- 
way traffic, contributing to congestion in the 
harbor without any revenue derived from 
this traffic. It is also felt that Albany 
would siphon off a great deal of upstate 
cargo which is now shipped through the Port 
of New York.” 

Adding further weight to the railroads’ 
position is the fact that, to quote one rail- 
road brotherhood official, railroad employees 
“completely concur with management with 
respect to this Champlain Seaway proposal," 
Mr. F. B. Boardman, New York legislative 
chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, has testified at 
New York hearings on the proposal as 
follows: 

“When you are told how many jobs such 
a seaway would create, please keep in mind 
the number of railroad jobs which could be 
lost on the other hand. In the 11 counties 
along the proposed waterway route, there 
are more than 5,500 employees working for 
the 4 principal railroads serving this area. 
* + * These employees were paid a total of 
$30,091,088 in 1961. 

“We are convinced that most, if not all of 
these jobs, would be placed in very serious 
jeopardy if the Champlain Seaway were to 
result in the abandonment of the rail lines 
now serving the Champlain and upper Hud- 
son Valleys north of Albany. 

“Furthermore, many other railroad em- 
ployees in other areas of the State could be 
affected because of resulting losses of traffic 
in their respective areas.“ 

The railroads and railroad labor are not 
alone among the modes of transportation in 
opposition to the enlarged waterway. The 
February 1963 issue of the Motor Truck News 
of New York offered the following observa- 
tions on the proposal: 

“We can only see economic harm for the 
trucking industry of New York State if the 
seaway is constructed. Tonnage that moves 
by motor carrier would be lost to water car- 
riers, and there does not appear to be any 
reason to believe that new tonnage would be 
generated by the seaway, and if there were 
that it would move by trucks. As for the 
local truckman in New York City, who han- 
dles waterborne traffic, there appears little 
likellhood of any increase in tonnage avail- 
able to him; in fact it would appear entirely 
possible that there would be a lessening of 
available tonnage because freight which 
presently moves to the Port of New York by 
railroad or over-the-road trucks from the 
Champlain area would be loaded directly on 
ships along the seaway route.” 

It is sheer madness to construct additional 
avenues of transportation when the present 
systems are adequate. No one yet claims that 
transportation by motor truck, air, and rail 
is inefficient or objectionable in the least. 
Then why destroy or impair existing facilities 
and embark upon a water route involving 
grave uncertainties and harm and unusual 
financial risk? 

The Champlain route should be as un- 
wanted as a wart on your nose, 

And who would be the principal bene- 
ficiaries of this project? In 1962 more than 
half of the 6.351 passages through the St. 
Lawrence were by ships of Canadian registry 
as compared to a mere 507 of United States 
registry. Most of the remaining ships which 
used the St. Lawrence last year were from 
northern European countries. It can there- 
fore be expected that those shipping lines 
from southern latitude countries and the 
Far East would be added to the list of for- 
eign beneficiaries if the Champlain Seaway 
is constructed. It might well be assumed 
that many of these ships of southern latitude 
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registry would be the same as those which 
are now serving the port of New York. 
Where are they from? Here is the story. 

For the first 6 months of 1963 more than 
one-sixth of the 6,059 ship arrivals at the 
port of New York were of southern latitude 
and Far Eastern registry. The following 
countries were those which had in excess of 
90 arrivals over this 6 month period: 

Greece, 160; Italy, 92; Japan, 171; Liberia, 
300; Panama, 157. Other South and Latin 
American combined, 179 (Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Venezuela, Uruguay, Nicaragua). 

It is impossible to predict which of the 
shipping lines from the foregoing countries 
would take advantage of the shorter water 
route to the Great Lakes which would be 
afforded by the Champlain Seaway. How- 
eyer, it could be logically expected that a 
great number of these would naturally take 
advantage of the shorter shipping route to 
Midwestern ports. Although there were only 
74 ships from Asian countries which used 
the St. Lawrence Seaway in 1962, there was 
more than double that number (171) of 
Japanese registry which entered the port 
of New York. Therefore it could be as- 
sumed that there would be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of ships of Japanese 
registry which would enter the Great Lakes 
from a Champlain Seaway because of the 
round trip saving of more than 2,000 miles, 

I am of course in favor of any proposal 
that would enhance our foreign commerce 
but such favorable consideration must be 
correlated to other factors. It cannot be 
augmentation of foreign commerce at any 
price. We set side by side the advantages 
and the disadvantages, the merits and de- 
merits. If we are primarily to feather nests 
of foreign flag carriers of our transoceanic 
commerce, we must ask to what degree by 
way of reciprocity is our own commerce and 
industry aided, In this respect no data or 
figures or information has been made mani- 
fest justifying our vast outlay for this wa- 
terway. 

Indeed, with this tremendous outlay and 
with foreign flag carriers reaping advantages 
and with no concomitant benefits to us, the 
United States would be like a fool making 
a feast for a wise man to eat. 

Before one erects or pulls down a fence, 
one usually determines the actions and in- 
tentions of one's neighbor. Our neighbor 
to our north has ventured into fields not of 
our liking, to say the least. 

The Dominion of Canada is promoting 
sales of wheat to Red China in return for 
textiles from that country. I quote from the 
New York Times of September 8, 1963, as 
follows: 

“Paul Martin, the Dominion's Minister of 
External Affairs, said in a recent speech that 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty should 
be followed up with other contacts with 
the Communist countries, including China. 
He emphasized the expansion of trade as 
an important contact. 

“Perhaps most significant was Canada’s 
agreement to admit $7 million worth of com- 
petitive goods from China—mostly textiles— 
as part of the deal in which she will sell 
187 million bushels of wheat to the Chinese 
over the next 3 years. This clause was ad- 
mitted to the contract despite the angry 
protests of Canada’s textile industry. 

“It has been widely conceded that Canada, 
which consistently maintains a heavy sur- 
plus of exports over imports in trade with 
the Communist nations, could not substan- 
tially expand these exports unless it admits 
more Communist goods. The willingness 
of the Government to accept Chinese tex- 
tiles would seem to indicate that Canada 
would import competitive products to ac- 
celerate exports to the Communist nations. 


“Over half of Canada’s sales to the Com- 
munists—some $147 million—went to China, 
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which is blacklisted by the United States.” 

Most of these wheat and textile shipments 
may go through the St. Lawrence Seaway- 
Certainly, we in the United States never in- 


tended to help build and support a route 


that would in the slightest degree give any 
aid and comfort to Communist Chins. 
Frankly, we deplore the action of Canada 
in its deals with an implacable foe of West- 
ern democracies—Red China. We blacklist 
certain cargoes only to have Canada free lst 
them as far as Red China is concerned. Oer- 
tainly we would not want any possible 
Champlain Waterway contaminated with 
Red China freight. It is enough that we 
pay part of the charge of conveying 
Chinese advantages, by helping discharg® 
the deficit from the operation of the St- 
Lawrence Canal, I would not want this nasty 
situation exacerbated by any Champlain 
Waterway. 

Indeed, Canada has not advanced ber 
cause with these Communist Chinese ex- 
changes. While on that score, neither bas 
has she incurred by a long shot any 
will with her deals with Castro. Indeed, 
opinion in the United States is quite to thé 
contrary. 

We also have today a number of commu- 
nities which expected to benefit from the 
St. Lawrence Seaway which today, in the 
light of recent experience with the St. Law- 
rence, view this Champlain Seaway proposal 
with strong suspicion. I have had forwarded 
to me a letter from the president of the St- 
Lawrence County National Bank, Walter M. 
Wilmshurst, who identifies himself as a for- 
mer “enthusiastic backer” of the St. Lawrence 
project. Mr. Wilmshurst states that althoug? 
he expects that the financial problems 
the St. Lawrence will be corrected in time. 
he adds; 

“I believe that the Lake Champlain Sea- 
way is unjustified, at this time, and do not 
believe that it will bring industry or any 
great increase in business to the area affected. 
In fact, it could be very damaging to the 
present recreational facilities.” 

Another letter forwarded to me by Mr. 
George H. Rand, vice president of the In- 
ternational Paper Co, which operates a 
at Ticonderoga, concludes: 

“We see no benefits but fee] that serious 
disadvantages would result to our operations 
if the seaway were constructed.” 

Moving further west in New York State 
we find many other respected citizens 
ing serious questions regarding this pro- 
posal. On June 21 of this year, the Roches- 
ter Democrat and Chronicle, in an edi 
titled “Doubtful Ditch,” stated that with 
respect to the proposed billion-dollar cost 
the project, “Certain better things (can be 
done) than build a massive ditch to damage 
a vast recreational region.” 

A similar editorial appeared 5 days later 
in the Jamestown Post-Journal which noted: 

“Not long ago we saw a statement to the 
effect that the St. Lawrence Seaway woul 
be unable to meet its financial obligations 
unless it increased its tolls, Let's not bulld 
any more such burdens.” 

The city which would be hurt the most 
in the western part of New York State is 8 
city which has already suffered severe eco 
nomic impact due to the St. Lawrence Sea“ 
way. I refer to the city and port of Buffalo. 

Between 1957, before the St. Lawrence Sea- 
Way was opened, and 1961, cargoes 
the port of Buffalo dropped from 23 million 
to 16 million tons. As of July 30 of 
year, general cargo other than flour han- 
dled at the port totaled 6,583 tons, compared 
with 8,381 tons a year ago. 

Understandably, the port of Buffalo could 
expect further losses of traffic if the Cham 
plain route were opened to ocean-goiD8 
ships. It was for this reason that the puf- 
falo Chamber of Commerce has expr z 
the following view regarding this proposal: 
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“It is the opinion of the chamber that 
waterway would further weaken the 
Competitive position of the port of Buffalo 
in much the same way as did the St. 

‘wrence Seaway. 

‘Buffalo, in its present economic state, 

Can i afford to suffer the adverse effects 
from expenditures of huge sums for what 
appears to be an economically unfeasible 
venture, 
t “Any localized gains that might accrue 
tom this undertaking would be more than 
O%set by general losses which would be ab- 
Sorbed by other areas and the Nation as a 
Whole.” 

As noted earlier many citizens of my 

State are concerned about pollution of Lake 

Plain, the second largest fresh water 

lake in the United States other than the 

Great Lakes. They are concerned, not only 

Tom an esthetic and recreational point of 

View, but from the point of view of future 
ter supply for our growing population. 

Ihave heard it said that ships don’t pump 
their bliges in or otherwise pollute our in- 

nd waterways. I only wish this were true. 
I note that my colleague on the other 
nde of the aisle, Representative MILLER, of 

ew York, has sponsored Concurrent Resolu- 

No. 45 for the specific purpose of 
Stopping further pollution of the St. Law- 
tence by ships now using it. 
Won: Luther L. Terry in the U.S. News & 
1 orld Report, September 16, 1963, says the 
astest growing health problem in this coun- 
try involyes water and air pollution, 
an-going ships with their refuse, 

Sludge, oll, and bilge would make the clear, 
Umpid waters of Champlain a filthy stew, a 
SMelly bouillabalsse. The contamination 
Of waters in a river like the St. Lawrence, 
as it is, is far less than in a lake, like 
plain, The defilement usually runs 
the river and empties into the sea, but 
lake it is walled in. The filth remains 
and settles. Dr. Terry, Head of the Public 
Health Service, thus properly sounds a 
Solemn warning. 

I have heard it further argued that any 
Pollution of the St. Lawrence is due to 

ces other than ships. However, the gen- 
5 manager of the Thousand Islands State 

k Commission has stated that bilge pump- 
i does occur in the waterway. On June 
l of this year Assoclated Press carried a 

from Watertown announcing that the 
wae commission general manager, Ralph D, 
allace, was filing a complaint with the St. 

Wrence Development Co. because of a ship 
G ging its bilge along the beach at 
Orasse Point State Park making the beach 
Unusable for picnickers and campers, 
ha aterways are unlike highways. We can't 

ve policemen cruising every few miles to 
Torce antipollution laws and regulations. 

Only certain means of preventing pollu- 
tlon of Lake Champlain is by preventing the 
*ources of such pollution from entering the 
lake itself, 


ing 


Ons of the most absurd arguments ad- 
ced in support of the waterway is that it 
for d “make available a fresh water supply 
the States of New Jersey and New York 
time oe Long Island and eliminate all fu- 
demands upon the Delaware River 
Watershed for additional fresh water for this 
© area,” 
This is sheer nonsense, 
te cnsidering the great quantities of water 
hi t would be used to operate the essential 
Eh locks, where would the additional water 
e from? 
SB fresh would Champlain waters remain 
tt th great ships contaminating and polluting 
ls With sludge, oil, and bilge. The answer 
0 ly made by Dr. John H. Bland of the 
Aa ersity of vermont's College of Medicine. 
- Said: 
bica do know from the point of view of a 
Clogist that Lake Champlain as a body of 
water could not continue to maintain 
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its plant and animal life in the presence 
of oil, sludge, and such pollution as its neces- 
sary if deep cea vessels ply the lake.” 

In the interim report of the International 
Joint Commission on the Champlain Water- 
way in 1937, the position of the opposition 
was summarized: 

“1. There had been an increase in domestic 
trade to and from the Atlantic seaboard of 
the United States, but it was not of a nature, 
for the most part, to help the Champlain 
route; anthacite and petroleum, for instance, 
represents a large tonnage that would not 
travel that way in any event. 

“2. Transatlantic steamship rates were 
controlled by conferences and their stability 
was easily upset, Stability could not be 
maintained if it became practicable for Euro- 
pean tramp stcamers to go up into the Great 
Lakes. 

“3. Railways of both the United States 
and Canada were going through a very dif- 
ficult time. If competition of waterways 
should be added to that of highways, the 
railways would be either forced out of busi- 
ness or at least their efficiency and purchas- 
ing power impaired. Reduce their purchas- 
ing power and you injured the community. 

“4. The proposed water route would, If 
successful, be disastrous to a large body of 
railway employees. 

“5. Railway facilities were more than ade- 
quate to handle all available and prospective 
tonnage. It was not in the public interest 
to multiply facilities beyond traffic require- 
ments, and in any event there was already a 
water route in operation from the Great 
Lakes to tidewater by way of the New York 
State Barge Canal. 

“6. The project was commercially and eco- 
nomically unsound because it involved the 
provision by the Government of a free right- 
of-way, whereas the railways had to spend 
millions of dollars on theirs, There was no 
justification for subsidized transportation. 

„J. The State of New York already had 
8,000 miles of railways and 47,000 miles of 
highway, as well as 525 miles of barge canal. 
One of the most efficient and best equipped 
transportation systems in the world, it repre- 
sented an enormous Investment of capital, 

“8. Some witnesses who opposed a deep 
waterway thought there might be justifica- 
tion for the deepening of the Richelieu River 
and canals to give a minimum depth of 12 
feet between the St. Lawrence and the Hud- 
son. 

“9. Opening of a deep waterway from the 
sea to the Great Lakes would bring into the 
Middle West the competition of agricultural 
products grown by cheap labor overseas; 
also iron ore to compete with the products 
of American mines, and foreign coal to dis- 
place native coal, 

“10. The economic picture had radically 
changed since the International Joint Com- 
mission reported in favor of the St. 
Lawrence waterway in December 1921. At 
that time the principal factor was shipment 
of export Wheat. Today that was no longer 
an important consideration. At that time 
railway equipment and terminal facilities on 
American railways were admittedly inade- 
quate. That was no longer the case. 

“II. Even if the waterway were successful, 
it would not help Vermont and New York in- 
terests along the route because the traffic 
would be mainly through traffic, 

“12. It would seriously damage recrea- 
tional interests around Lake Champlain. 

“13. The waterway would necessarily be 
out of operation 5 months in the year, and 
if successful would throw a heavy burden on 
the railroads during their least profitable 
season. They would have to provide equlp- 
ment in winter not needed in the summer. 

“14. The cost would fall upon the tax- 
payers of both countries and could not pos- 
sibly be justified as a national or interna- 
tional investment. 
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“15. The very slight existing traue over 
the waterway made it highly improbable 
that it would be profitable to deepen it. 
The history of the route showed an almost 
continuous decline in traffic. 

“16. Waterways were only justified, in such 
a region as that under consideration, when 
rail and water facilities could be coordinated 
so that neither would cripple or destroy the 
other. That was not the present case. The 
proposed waterway would simply duplicate 
existing efficient rail facilities. 

“17. The only types of canals that had 
proved successful were the artificial straits 
such as the Suez and the Panama canals, 
the shallow barge canals such as those of 
France, Germany and the Netherlands, and 
ship canals like the St. Lawrence channel 
and the Manchester ship canal. The present 
proposal did not fall strictly within any of 
these classes. 

“18> All-water services between the Great 
Lakes and the Atlantic seaboard had already 
been tried and had proved a failure. There 
was no real demand for such a service. 

“19, What was needed and desired today 
was not an additional means of transporta- 
tion, but rather the most efficient use of the 
avaliable facilities at the lowest possible cost 
to the public. 

"20. It was not practicable for deep draft 
ocean vessels to use such restricted channels. 

21. The business interests of New England 
were strongly opposed to the project. 

“22. The principal requirement on the 
Atlantic seaboard was not such slow freight” 
as waterways might afford, but rather fast 
service for manufactured products.” g 

In my opinion, this opposition is as firm 
today as it was when first uttered. Nay 
more, the difficulties of this waterway have 
been increased and the opposition is even 
more cogent today. Furthermore, this in- 
terim report on page 16 shows the following 
cogent opposition to the waterway: 

“The Commission has given very careful 
consideration to the evidence and argu- 
ments of those who appeared for or against 
the proposed waterway, as well as to the 
report of the engineers, but finds nothing 
that would justify it, at the present time, in 
recommending the improvement of the all- 
water route from Montreal to the Hudson 
River by way of the St. Lawrence River, the 
Richelieu River, and Lake Champlain, to 27 
feet, to 14 feet, or to 12 feet. 

“The Commission is impressed by the con- 
trast between the maximum potential an- 
nual saving in transportation costs, as esti- 
mated by the engineers, and the annual car- 
trying charges mentioned in (3). For a 27- 
foot waterway, the maximum potential an- 
nual saving in tion costs is esti- 
mated to be $4,710,240, as against estimated 
annual carrying charges of $17,646,400. For 
a 14-foot waterway, the figures are $75,600 
saving and $2,738,600 carrying charges. For 
a 12-foot waterway the corresponding figures 
are $58,800 and $953,000. ‘ 

“If these figures were even approximately 
correct, the United States and Canada would 
be paying each year on account of the Cham- 
plain waterway, if it were a 27-foot channel, 
nearly four times the amount saved in trans- 
portation costs; if it were a 14-foot channel, 
36 times the saving; and if it were a 12-foot 
channel, 16 times the saving. 

“After careful consideration of the eyi- 
dence adduced at the hearings, the argu- 
ments of those who appeared in support of or 
in opposition to the proposed improvement, 
the detailed report of the engineers appoint- 
ed to assist the Commission, and the briefs 
and exhibits filed, the Commission begs to 
re that, with the possible exception or 
the situation indicated (in the preceding 
paragraphs) as to a 12-foot waterway, it is 
neither advisable nor economically practi- 
cable to improve a waterway from Montreal 
by way of the St. Lawrence and Richelieu 
Rivers through Lake Champlain to connect 
with the Hudson River, at the present time.” 
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Gentlemen, in addition to all I have thus 
far said about this project, let me point out 
one more thing. We have a transportation 
crisis in the United States today. It is of 
such serious proportions that on April 5, 
1962, President Kennedy sent to Congress an 
historic message relative to the transporta- 
tion system of our Nation. In this message 
he said these things, among others: 

“Transportation is thus an industry which 
serves, and is affected with, the national in- 
terest. Federal laws and policies have ex- 
pressed the national interest in transporta- 
tion particularly in the last 80 years; through 
the promotion and development of transpor- 
tation facilities, such as highways, airways, 
and waterways; through the regulation of 
rates and services; and through general goy- 
ernmental policies relating to taxation, pro- 
curement, labor, and competition, A com- 
prehensive program for transportation must 
consider all of these elements of public 
policy. s.» 

“Pressing problems are burdening our na- 
tional transportation system, jeopardizing 
the progress and security on which we de- 
pend. A chaotic patchwork of inconsistent 
and often obsolete legislation and regulation 
has evolved from a history of specific actions 
addressed to specific problems of specific in- 
dustries at speciñc times, This patchwork 
does not fully refiect either the dramatic 
changes in technology of the past half cen- 
tury or the parallel changes in the structure 
of competition. 

“The regulatory commission are required 
to make thousands of detailed decisions 
based on out-of-date standards. The man- 
agement of the various modes of transporta- 
tion is subjected to excessive, cumbersome, 
and time-consuming regulatory supervision 
that shackles and distorts managerial initia- 
tive. Some parts of the transportation in- 
dustry are restrained unnecessarily; others 
are promoted or taxed unevenly and incon- 
sistently. °* * * 

“Some carriers benefit from public facili- 
ties provided for their use, while others do 
not; and of those enjoying the use of public 
facilities, some bear a large part of the cost, 
while others bear little or none. 

“This administration's study of long-range 
transportation needs and policies convinces 
me that current Federal policies must be re- 
shaped in the most fundamental and far- 
reaching fashion 

“Investment or capacity should be neither 
substantially above nor substantially below 
these requirements, for chronic excess capac- 
ity involves misuse of resources, and lack of 
adequate capacity jeopardizes progress. 

“This basic objective can and must be 
achieved primarily by continued reliance on 
unsubsidized privately owned facilities, op- 
erating under the incentive of private profit 
and the checks of competition to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable.” 

Now we are here talking about another 
subsidized, publicly provided transportation 
facility to compete with the taxpaying rail- 
roads and other segments of our privately 
owned and operated national transportation 

. We already have an excess of trans- 
portation facilities, and the common carrier 
segment of our transportation system, the 
railroads and the common carrier trucks, are 
suffering. y 

In yesterday's New York Times appeared 
this caption, “Kennedy Orders Spending 
Curbed in the 1965 Budget.” The article in- 
dicated the President would prohibit any new 
programs not previously submitted to Con- 
gress. His Champlain proposal has not been 
submitted to Congress, and I hope it never 
shall. The President is quite aware of huge 
expenditures while the budget remains in 


imbalance. The President's words of cau- 


tion cannot go unheeded by you. 

In conclusion, I am firmly convinced that 
the proposed Champlain Seaway is not eco- 
nomically feasible, is not in the best inter- 
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ests of the people of the United States and 
Canada, would only add a further burden 
upon the taxpayers, would mainly benefit 
foreign shipping (if, in fact, it would benefit 
anyone at all), would further accentuate our 
transportation crisis, and I. therefore, 
strongly recommend that you reaffirm your 
1987 findings and reject the proposal. 


General O’Daniel Assails Pearson for 
Trusting Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
have heard a lot of talk lately from the 
administration that the Russians will 
keep the test ban treaty which is now 
up for ratification by the Senate. Al- 
though the Russians have broken, by 
actual count, 50 of the past 52 agree- 
ments which they entered into, many 
New Frontiersmen have come up with 
the theory that things are different 
now—that the Russians can be trusted 
to keep the test ban treaty. 

I would like to insert into the RECORD 
the views on the test ban treaty of a 
distinguished military leader who spent 
39 years in the service of his Nation—Lt. 
Gen. John W. O'Daniel, U.S. Army, 
retired, a resident of San Diego, Calif., 
who served with distinction in two World 
Wars. Iron Mike, as he was affec- 
tionately called by the men who served 
under him, was Military Attaché at Mos- 
cow from 1948 until August of 1950, and 
was Chief of the Military Assistance Ad- 
visory Group in Vietnam from April 
1954 through February 1956. General 
O'Daniel knows the Communists first- 
hand and I want to point out to my col- 
leagues the attached letter in the San 
Diego Evening Tribune from the general 
reacting to a recent column by Drew 
Pearson reflecting the New Frontier view 
that we can trust the Communists. 
GENERAL O'DANTIEL ASSAILS PEARSON FOR 

TRUSTING REDS 
Eorron: 

The U.S. public is subjected to a lot of 
crackpot thinking and writing these days, but 
I have yet to see a more ridiculous and mis- 
leading one than that of Drew Pearson that 
appeared in the August 31 Evening Tribune 
entitled “Russians’ Recent Treaty Record 
Reviewed.” = 

Pearson goes on and states as follows: 

Russia and the United States agreed to 
take troops out of Austria; agreed to use of 
the Antarctic for mutual international re- 
search; there never was a Berlin agreement; 
that it was agreed between the United States 
and Russia that each side may station mili- 
tary observers behind the other's lines (Pear- 
son qualifies this by noninterference of our 
ait flights over East Berlin and Cuba); the 
Russians withdrew the missiles from Cuba 
as they agreed to do; Russian troops in Cuba 
which haye AA rockets have not fired a shot 
on our U-2 planes, that fly over Cuba, since 
October 1962; the Russians did not violate 
a test ban treaty in 1961. 

Pearson closes his asinine statements by 
saying, “My own conclusion from careful ex- 
amination of the record is that the Soviet 
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Union has been a tough negotiator, but keeps 
its word when given.” 

I submit that the Soviets are tough negot!- 
ators but that they keep their word in 
things as inferred by Pearson is pure b087 
wash 


My own conclusion is, why should Russia 
break any treaty when the objective she set 
out to obtain had already been realized? 

Pearson has failed to state that the main 
objective for Russians going into Cuba wus 
to set up a base of operations for subverslon 
and Communist takeover in South Americ 
as well as in our own country. 

To my mind, the placing of missiles 12 
Cuba by Russia was the bait for the Uni 
States and the cover for the real objective 
namely, a Communist base for operations- 
She lost nothing much by removing the un- 
camouflaged missiles. 

She had us rightfully figured, that we 
would grab at the obvious and, in so doling. 
lull us into feeling we had heroically aver 
war and would do nothing aggressive about 
removal of Russian troops from Cuba. How 
right she has been. 

The fact that Pearson failed to mention 
the real issue in Cuba pretty well spells out 
the hollowness of his entire article. Just 
whose side Is he on? 

Let's not be taken in by such tommyrot as 
people such as Pearson hand out to us. 

How about our beginning to be tough 
negotiators” and concentrate on things that 
really matter? 

For a start, why not demand free election’ 
for all of Germany? 

Above all, get the Russians out of Cuba. 

Lt. Gen. Jonn W. O'DANIEL, 
U.S. Army, Retired. 


Civil Aeronautics Board’s Decision in 
the Northeast Airlines Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, the rece? 
decision by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
which cancels the Northeast Airlines 
temporary certificate to serve points 
south of New York City to Florida an 
other eastern seaboard cities inclu 
Washington, D.C., is a good example of 
a governmental regulatory agency 
guilty of using bad judgment. This 1 
cision has caused me to lose faith an 
confidence in this Board and their activi: 
ties. The decision is a good example of 
placing incompetent people in positions 
of responsibility. With complete disre- 
gard to the economic effect this decision 
would have on New England and an ap- 
parent disregard to the needs of the ares 
this Board has handed down one of th® 
worst decisions in the history of th® 
agency. 

The people of New England are * 
palled at the bold and brazen action 
the Board and they are asking t 
many questions. If this decision is not 
reversed and the Northeast Airlines a 
lowed to continue to operate south 
New York then I say that a complet 
reappraisal of the operations of the Ci 
Aeronautics Board and their activities 
will be needed. 
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I haye protested this decision and I 
continue to fight for equitable treat- 
Ment for this airline and I serve notice 
on the CAB that this fight is not over. 
I wish to bring to the attention of 
Members of Congress a letter sent 
to the Chairman of the CAB signed by 
George Meany, president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and Industrial 
anizations protesting the decision. 
The letter is as follows: 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS, 

Washington, D.C., August 29, 1963. 
Hon, Alam 8. BOYD, 

Chatrman, Civil Aeronautics Board, Washing- 

ton, D.C. 

Mgr, CHamman: On behalf of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress 
Of Industrial Organizations, and, in particu- 

» in the name of those affillated organiza- 
Whose membership comprises so impor- 
tant an element in the air transportation in- 
Gustry, I wish to note a most serious objec- 
to the Board's decision in the Northeast 
lines case, This decision, which cancels 
the Northeast Airlines temporary certificate 
to serve points south of New York City, in- 
cluding the profitable eastern seaboard and 
Florida routes, is one of the most serious 
Profound decisions issued by a Board 
jority. 
decision seems to have been taken 


ed and trained employees of the carrier 
and their families, 

e decision also seems to have been taken 

th an apparent disregard for its damaging 

fect upon a certified carrier's continued 

ce, its depressing effect on the econ- 

omy of a prime region of the United States, 

its adverse effect upon the needs of a 

tion group requiring a specific airline's 
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ndesirable monopolistic characteris- 
ch naturally flow from the Board's 
to restrict the number of carriers 
in the Florida service, is an added 
t in this matter, which raises serious 
However, the great loss to the New 
area, as well as to the other States 
Volved, together with the Board's apparent 
plete and utter disregard for the well- 
or rights of the carrier's employees, is, 
mind, most regrettable. 

untimely decision by the Board 
d be the subject of reconsideration so 
a more equitable resolution of difficul- 
Of Northeast Airlines can be achieved 


F 
EE 


Y 


a 


Sincerely yours, 
Gronan MEANY, 
President. 


Yankees, Please Stay—Peace Corps 
Volunteers Honored All Over the 
World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
ummond is a distinguished and objec- 
f ay columnist. Ifeel that he gives care- 

Consideration to programs he writes 
about. I found his article on the Peace 

Orbs of interest. I would hope, Mr. 
Speaker, that Members would also find 
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useful material included in his state- 
ments. 


YANKEES, PLEASE StaAy—Peace Corps VOLUN- 
TEERS HONORED ALL. OVER THE WORLD 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasHiIncton.—A group of Americans has 
recently won a distinguished peace award 
unanimously voted by a committee repre- 
senting 16 Asian nations, the first time such 
an award has ever been given by Asians 
to non-Aslans. 

Another group of Americans has become 
so popular in Peru that the Communists 
have been forced to call off their attacks on 
them for fear of alienating public opinion. 

Still another group of Americans, working 
in an African country, has in less than 2 
years changed the once ominous chant (not 
limited to Communists) of “Yankee, go 
home,” to “Yankee, please stay.” 

In recent weeks these groups of Americans 
have received praise and appreciation from 
the presidents of five countries on three 
continents, ranging from two who are 
stanch friends of the United States to one 
who is sometimes outspokenly anti-Ameri- 
can. 

And who do you think these Americans 
are? 

I suspect you need no more than one guess. 
They are the Peace Corps volunteers who 
are doing such effective and superb work 
for underprivileged people in many parts of 
the world that they are winning special es- 
teem, even affection for the United States. 

Here is some recent evidence: 

1. The 1963 Ramon Magsaysay Award, to 
recognize ms in Asia who exemplify 
“the spirit, integrity, and devotion to lib- 
erty” of the late President of the Philip- 
pines, went to the U.S. Peace Corps volun- 
teers. They were cited “for their service to 
the cause of peace and humanity in a di- 
rect and personal way.” President Diosdada 
Macapagal personally presented the award to 
Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver as the 
representative of the volunteers after a first- 
hand report of their work had been obtained 
from the Asian countries. 

2. Fernandi Belaunde Terry, new President 
of Peru, presided over a ceremony in which 
the city of Arequipa (second largest in Peru) 
awarded a silver medal to the Peace Corps 
volunteers working there to improve slum 
conditions. When the volunteers first ar- 
rived in Arequipa, the Communists were 
screaming, “Death to the Yankees.” They 
have been silenced. 

3. Last month President Juan Bosch of 
the Dominican Republic singled out the 
Peace Corps for tribute at the construction 
of a vocational agricultural school in Santa 
Domingo, the “young people from 
the United States for helping us in the task 
of building a Dominican democracy.” 

4. President Kwame Nkrumah of Ghana, 
who walks a pretty tight rope between East 
and West and often leans the other way, 
was host at an official reception for the 
Peace Corps volunteers leaving the country 
after 2 years of service. A high-ranking U.S. 
official, not connected with the Peace Corps, 
gave the following account: “Nkrumah was 
obviously impressed by the sincerity, dedi- 
cation and attractiveness of the volunteers. 
He became increasingly cordial throughout 
the reception, helping to arrange pictures 
with himself.” The pictures and news of 
the event took up a third of an entire page 
of the Daily Graphic, the paper with the lar- 
gest circulation in Ghana. 

5. President William . Tubman personally 
officiated at the convocation conferring upon 
the Peace Corps Director an honorary de- 
gree from the University of Liberia. Presi- 
dent Tubman called the Peace Corps an 
object lesson for all the world to emulate. 

Remember Margery Michelmore? She was 
the young volunteer who lost her postcard. 
When it was found on the street, describing 
the “primitive conditions” in which she was 
living, it touched off student protests. Now, 
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2 years later, as the 23 volunteers are prepar- 
ing to leave, the students at the University 
of Nigeria are eager for others to take their 
place. 

I count it a tribute to the United States 
that some foreigners throw bombs at our 
embassies, but it is significant that these 
volunteers are getting medals pinned on 
them rather than bombs thrown at them. 

Congress will soon vote on renewing and 
expanding the Peace Corps. Its case is a 
good one. 


Advise and Consent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. SHORT, Mr. Speaker, Monday’s 
Wall Street Journal carries an editorial 
on the test ban treaty that I think 
worthy of the attention of not only 
Members of Congress, but every Ameri- 
can citizen. 

As one who has been extremely con- 
cerned as to the merit of our entering 
into any kind of an agreement with a 
Communist country, I have said I 
thought all Americans should under- 
stand what we are doing in this agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. We are 
taking what I hope and pray is a small 
risk in an attempt to eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war. The Soviet Un- 
ion is the one who must deliver by prov- 
ing her good intentions and certainly 
these good intentions must be proved 
and soon. If any question arises from 
Soviet action, subsequent to our formal 
approval, that raises the question of mo- 
tive or good faith, we should immediately 
announce our intention to withdraw 
from the agreement. I hope our leaders 
in Government have had enough experi- 
ence with broken Communist promises 
to not again be the victims of our own 
trust in good faith which does not exist. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include the editorial from yesterday's 
Wall Street Journal with my own re- 
marks in the appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial follows: È 

ADVICE AND CONSENT 

It seems to us that the national debate on 
the proposed test ban treaty has been one of 
the more interesting of recent memory and, 
on the whole, most impressive. 

The various witnesses before the Senate 
committee—scientists, officials, military men 
and just plain citizens—have been generally 
thoughtful and almost always sincere, 
whether approving or troubled. And in the 
hands of such men as Senators MANSFIELD, 
Dmxksen, GOLDWATER and RUSSELL the de- 
bate in the chamber itself has been what it 
should be, a proving public dialog. 

Yet not the least In thing about 
this debate is the simple fact that it is taking 
place at all. 

We are not referring here merely to the 
fact that there is no such political process 
in the Soviet Union, although it is well to 
remember that. Nor even to the fact that 
in Great Britain there has been no such 
comparable dialog—arguments in the press, 
Fes; speeches in Parliament, yes; but no de- 
liberation in the sense that the outcome 
hinges on the result of the debate. 

All this is simply a familiar mark of the 
uniqueness of our own political system. In 
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the Soviet Union no questions can be asked 
whatever. In Britain the role of Parliament 
is limited to supporting or overthrowing the 
government itself; short of overthrowing the 
government, it cannot decide the issue. 
Only in America, as the phrase goes, do a 
hundred deliberative men have the power 
to accept or reject an individual treaty which 
the Executive proposes to the Nation. 

What interests us here is that on this 
particular proposal—a decision to suspend 
atmospheric atomic testing—the President 
chose to call this particular political process 
into play. It has not always been that way. 
It need not have ben that way this time. 

Since the days of President Roosevelt the 
trend has been to bypass the treatymaking 

of the Constitution by the use of 
executive agreements, None of the momen- 
tous agreements among the allies of World 
War II, by which the world was divide, were 
ever put to the Senate for ratification. Like 
the Czar and Napoleon sitting on a raft, 
Roosevelt, Stalin, and Churchill just decided 
what they wanted to do, agreed to it, and 
that was that. 

President Kennedy could have, if he had 
chosen to do so, bypassed the Senate this 
time. There is nothing to keep the Presi- 
dent from halting atmospheric testing of 
atomic weapons any time he wants to. He 
could have done it unilaterally; or he and 
Mr. Khrushchey and Mr, Macmillan could 
have just agreed among themselves that each 
country would stop testing. This is, in ef- 
fect, what President. Eisenhower did when 
he declared the testing moratorium which 
was ultimately broken by the Soviet Union. 

Why Mr. Kennedy chose to use the treaty 
process rather than another, we do not know. 
He may, as some say, have been politically 
motivated, desiring to protect himself from 
criticism by involving the Republican Party 
in the decision. He may as it is also charged, 
have been overpersuaded by the Soviets who 
hope that a formal treaty may restrict our 
freedom of action, even with an abrogation 
clause, more than would either a unilateral 
moratorium or a less formal executive agree- 
ment. Or maybe he just followed sound 
instincts. 

Be that as it may, to those who, like 
ourselves, have long criticized the habit of 
substituting executive agreements, privately 
arranged for the established treaty process, 
where there must be public ratification, the 
result of the President's choice is a welcome 
return to the forms of constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

The point is that this proposal, be it good 
or ill, has been put into the public forum. 
Those who oppose it have the opportunity 
to bring forth their objections before any 

. final action is taken, instead of being left 
to question it only afterwards. And the 
Senate itself has an opportunity to influ- 
ence the course of events; one-third of the 
Senators plus one can say the treaty nay. 

Whatever the decision, this is the way it 
should be made. And even the President's 
severest critics should give him credit for 
the result, that there is this public dialog 
before the Senate decides whether to advise 
and consent. 


News Coordination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
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the following editorial from the Lynch- 
ee Daily Advance of September 12, 
1963: 

A ROSE BY Any OTHER NAME 


Now the bureaucrats call it “coordination” 
and not “management” of the news. 

The reader wlll be left free to decide for 
himself which noun is the more accurate in 
describing an action taken the other day by 
the U.S, Department of State. 

According to an item in the Washington 
Post on August 26, the State Department has 
ordered its desk officers dealing with Latin 
American affairs not to give any information 
to reporters when “ticklish” situations arise 
in the countries for which they are respon- 
sible. 

Reporters are referred to area directors 
who, State Department officials say, are 
“more qualified" to speak with the press. 
Desk officers for Haiti and British Guiana, 
for instance, have been ordered not to see 
certain reporters, 

And how is this new policy possibly de- 
ended? 

Well, the officials argue that it merely 
represents “coordination” and not manage- 
ment” of the news. 

Do they explain the difference? Certainly 
not. 

Nor do they tell us when a situation in a 
country is “ticklish” and when it is not. 

Seems to us that there are few, if any, 
situations around this troubled planet now- 
adays which can’t be accurately labeled 
“ticklish.” 

So that leaves the gentlemen of the press— 
and the American public—out in the cold 
when the State Department decides that it 
isn’t in our interest to know the truth about 
what is going on in these Latin American 
nations, 

Coordination and not management? 


What kind of semantics game are those 
State fellows trying to play? 


Automation Can Be Made To Benefit All 
Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, many 
Americans fear—and with justifica- 
tion—the growing impact automation is 
having on our lives. But before anyone 
abandons the ship, it is worth taking a 
look at an industry which has already 
undergone heavy automation, the com- 
munications industry, and particularly 
to the person who represents many work- 
ers in that industry, Mr. Joseph Beirne, 
president of the Communications Work- 
ers of America, and an AFL-CIO vice 
president. 

In a special Labor Day broadcast, Mr. 
Beirne pointed out that a danger of auto- 
mation is that it will eliminate many 
jobs, leave millions of workers untrained 
for other work, and provide few positions 
for unskilled workers entering the work 
force. This is all too true. But he does 
point out an encouraging aspect: There 
would not be enough women in the coun- 
try today to handle the volume of tele- 
phone calls if the equipment had not 
been automated. And further, without 
this automation we would not have to- 
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day’s very necessary modern communi- 
cations system. 

By this one illustration alone, Mr. 
Beirne makes well the point that our 
problem is to take advantage of automa- 
tion’s benefits while not letting it take 
advantage of us. 

The full text of Mr. Beirne’s broadcast 
is as follows: 

On this Labor Day weekend, throughout all 
the 50 States—from the tropical beaches of 
southern Florida to the far-off shores 
northern Alaska—the citizens of our Demo- 
cratic Nation are celebrating the last holiday 
weekend of this eventful summer of 1963. 

On this holiday, I bring you labor's greet- 
ings from the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations the 
AFL-CIO. Throughout the entire world, this 
great American trade union federation of 13 
million men and women holds a pre-eminent 
place. It is admired for its progressive spirit, 
respected for its sense of responsibility both 
to its members and to the Nation, hailed in 
every free country as a major bulwark of 
democracy. 

This Labor Day, of course, is a holiday for 
all the people. It is not just labor's holiday- 
It is a day set aside for the purpose of honor- 
ing the dignity and spiritual values of hu- 
man labor in every honorable form. 

Yet today, as we enjoy this holiday—in our 
homes, perhaps, or on the beaches, riding the 
highways, walking along mountain trails—we 
Americans tend to take Labor Day for 
granted, Few of us look upon this holiday 
weekend as more than a welcome break in 
the routine ‘of the warm-weather season. 
Few of us Americans take time to look back 
today to the world of 1882, when a carpenter 
named Peter McGuire first proposed that a 
day be set aside to honor the wage earners of 
America. - 

We take Labor Day for granted In the same 
way we take too many other American in- 
stitutions and customs for granted. In tak- 
ing the development and progress of America 
for granted, I believe we endanger that 


progress, 

_ Unless we appreciate what we as a people 
and a Nation have done, we will do less in 
the years ahead. 

Unless we understand how we had to fight 
hard, and work hard, to accomplish many re- 
forms in the past, we may forget how to fight 
hard, and work hard, for the forward steps 
that this Nation will be called upon to take 
in the future. 

For instance: 

We in America cannot afford to forget that 
the system of public education—which we 
take for granted today—was the product of 
a determined effort by wage earning men 
and women to win free schools for their 
children. The little red schoolhouse—that 
proud symbol of our systems of democratic 
education—was built because American 
working people and their unions insisted on 
free education, fought for it, won that bat- 
tle, and went on to build a great educational 
system. 

We in America cannot afford to forget that 
our system of social security—which we take 
for granted today—was born only after years 
of legislative effort and struggle. Men and 
women of foresight—in unions, in univer- 
sities, in government—talked and argued and 
pleaded for a system of pensions for our 
senior citizens. Thus it was no routine ac- 
cident when Congress under the leadership 
of President Franklin D. Roosevelt adop 
a social security system for America, 
work and long sustained effort built the eco- 
nomic bulwark that contributes peace of 
mind to our senior citizens. 

So it goes. I could make a long list of 
things we take for granted which we should 
not take for granted, because we had to 
work so hard for them. 
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The 40-hour week, the vacations with pay, 
the time off for holidays, did not spring au- 
tically into existence. They came be- 
Cause determined people fought the good 
fight to build a democratic economy—an 
economy based on wage earners, not on wage 
Slaves, 

When we take for granted any of these 
American social advances, we have taken the 
first step to make them weaker or even los- 
ing them altogether. 

nately for our national sense of 

, people, or events periodically keep 

reminding us to be conscious of our herit- 

&ge and the gains we have achieved through 

the years. For many generations, immi- 

Brants fieeing to our shores from nations 

Boverned by autocratic dictatorships, caused 

to renew our respect for our everyday 

Uberty and freedom. Those of us who were 

American have always had many good 

in democratic citizenship—lessons 

taught to us by those who chose to be Amer- 
citizens. 

Many of us who have the vote, take it so 
for granted that sometimes we don't bother 

use that precious right to vote on elec- 
tion day. In recent years we have watched 
members of an often deprived minority 
, *Acrifice and strive with dignity and courage 
to win in fact the right they have in prin- 
Siple—the right to cast a secret ballot in an 
American election. 

As we watch these Negro citizens conduct 

eir campaign for the practical right to 
Vote, we are reminded once again: the Amer- 
ican franchise cannot be taken for granted. 
It is a solemn and precious right. 

The right to vote, like other civil and con- 
Stitutional rights, is vested in all the Amer- 

People. 

The right to vote belongs to all of us; 
and all of us have an obligation to make 
Certain that all Americans share that right. 
And, when we have that right to vote, we 

ve further the obligation and the respon- 
sibility to cast that vote on election day. 

78775 to vote must be nourished by 


A healthy citizenship climate is important 

America. Equally important is a healthy 
economic climate. Yet who would maintain 
that in America today we have an economy 
ās healthy as it should be? 

Millions of Americans—too many millions 
by far—are out of work, despite their efforts 
My find jobs, Our rate of economic growth 

Not enough to provide all the jobs we need. 
1 Many sectors of industry; in some manu- 

acturing and service trades, for instance, 

Wages are far below the level needed to pro- 

Vide decent American standards. One whole 

P of Americans—the migrant workers 

Oyed in the Nation's agriculture—are 

ova to a degree few Americans would 
e. 


In the midst of prosperity the abundant 
life of the 1960’s—there are many more 
80 million citizens who are close to the 


tnanere is , furthermore, real danger 
t the number of poor in the midst of 
lenty may be rising. The new technology, 
wonderful automatic machines, the 
h le process of automation, creates new 
j2>s—but it also kills old jobs. If we take 
Or granted the benefits of automation, which 
àre many, and do nothing to ease the many 
hardships caused by automation, we shali 
eodemn millions of Americans to empty 
ves of poverty and insecurity. 
I have spent my entire life in the telephone 
to tori; It is one of the first industries 
have been automated, and I can see the 
tele benefits. If we did not have the dial 
"phone today, there would not be enough 
in America to serve as switchboard oper- 
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ators to handie all the telephone calls that 
America makes every day. 

That’s one way of looking at it. The 
other view is this: If we had no dial tele- 
phone and other related forms of technical 
progress, would we have the kind of modern 
communications system we need for today’s 
world? Obviously not. 

Our problem in America is to take ad- 
vantage of automation’s benefits, as we have 
done in the communications industry, while 
not permitting the automation process to 
take advantage of us. 

Human values must be preserved. It is 
morally justifiable to resent and resist the 
hayoc caused to a work force by the intro- 
duction of automation. It is morally an ob- 
ligation, from which we cannot turn aside, 
to plan ahead. In that way, the benefits of 
automation will be available to the whole 
society, and we shall be in a position to 
train people and move them into new jobs, 
or arrange for their orderly retirement from 
the work force with proper safeguards. 

This job of coping with automation can be 
done—if we don't take for granted the by- 
product of hardships that often results from 
automation. 

For that reason, I hope that President 
Kennedy will move quickly to activate the 
Commission of Automation, which he has 
already said he plans to establish. This pro- 
posed commission of experts, functioning 
with the help and prestige of the President 
of the United States, would be in an ideal 
Position to “assure both the continued ad- 
vance of our technology and the continued 
well-being of our people.” 

Such a high-level panel of citizens ideally 
should have representatives from industry, 
labor, the professions, the academic world, 
agriculture and the Government. It should 
be prepared to think hard and work hard. 
No economic problem looms larger than the 
question of how we handle the introduction 
of automation into the world of industry and 
commerce. It is a problem that extends in 
many directions. 

We will need more education, at higher 
levels, for our young people to prepare them 
for living in the age of the new technology. 
In tomorrow’s America, the youngster who 
is uneducated and unskilled is apt to be 
unemployed. 

Unless we plan and prepare, the age of 
automation will be an age of discrimina- 
tign—against those who lack schooling and 
skills. We must keep on insisting to our 
younger generation that they get all the edu- 
cation they can absorb. 

As a matter of ethics and morality, we 
must make sure there is freedom of oppor- 
tunity to get schooling and work skills for 
every person who wants them, regardless of 
race, color, sex, or creed. As a matter of in- 
telligent self-interest, we must keep our 
economy expanding, so there will be jobs and 
opportunity for everyone who wants to work. 

These are desirable goals. They are not 
easy of achievement. But we will move 
steadily toward those goals if we are alive 
to our unlimited opportunities. 

In this time of sweeping change through- 
out the whole wide world, we in America 
must gear ourselves to change with the times. 
The challenge extends to every area of 
American life; to labor, to business, to edu- 
cation, to government. 

No person, no group, no industry, no union, 
can take the past for granted, nor feel it has 
a special-interest license which permits it to 
be exempt from the change and the challenge 
which confronts our Nation on Labor Day 
1963. 

With God's help, and with our national 
vigor and spirit, I know we shall continue to 
build a better America, in a world free from 
war and chaos, 
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Foreign Aid Discussed From Defense 
Standpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I include 
in the ConcressionaL Recorp a letter 
sent to me August 28, 1963, by the De- 
fense Department: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF 
THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 28, 1963. 
Hon. LINDLEY BeckworrsH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Beckworru: This responds to 
your letter of August 23, 1963, in which you 
requested a brief paragraph or two that re- 
lates directly to the opinion of the Secretary 
of Defense and the opinion of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on foreign aid.” 

The following has been extracted from the 
statement of Secretary of Defense McNamara 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
on April 8, 1963, in support of the fiscal year 
1964 military assistance program: 

“With respect to our national welfare at 
home, there is a very definite relationship 
between that welfare and allied forces sup- 
ported by the military assistance program. 
These forces represent an important and in- 
dispensible increment of total free world 
military strength for common defense. To 
replace this vital asset for collective security 
with comparable and similarly deployed 
American troops would involve a totally un- 
acceptable drain on our manpower and 
monetary resources. It would send the de- 
tense budget soaring and add to the taxpay- 
er's burden an amount many times the cost 
of the military assistance which makes possi- ` 
ble the accomplishment of our own forward 
strategy with minimum expenditure in men 
and money. Even more significantly, it 
would require the drafting of many more 
young men, interrupting their education, dis- 
rupting family life and depriving the econ- 
omy of the fresh manpower essential to vig- 
orous growth. 

The military assistance program thus well 
serves our national self-interest, not only as 
a key instrument of U.S. foreign policy and 
military strategy, but also as a means of 
conserving our human and financial re- 
sources without sacrificing our security,” 

Later in this same statement 
McNamara added: “The fact that I haye been 
stressing the military mission toward which 
the military assistance program is directed 
in particular situations and countries does 
not imply any disregard of the vitally impor- 
tant interrelationship between military as- 
sistance and various forms of economic aid 
as joint instruments of U.S. policy. I am 
fully aware that neither can most effectively 
promote that policy apart from the other. 

“It is for this reason that, at every stage in 


graming 

jointly evaluate all pertinent factors—mili- 
tary, political, and economic—and decide to- 
gether upon a course of action designed to 
promote the predominant interest of the 
United States in any given situation or coun- 


not only conforms to foreign policy, but that 
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it is so meshed with economic aid that the 
programs are mutually supporting and not 
in conflict with each other. Only when they 
are properly meshed can our total foreign as- 
sistance effort make the maximum possible 
contribution to the attainment of our inter- 
national security objectives. 

“The importance of such meshing is par- 
ticularly apparent in the complementary re- 
lationship between military assistance and 
supporting assistance in nations which do 
not have the economic means to support the 
sizable armed forces we consider essential to 
their own and the common defense. Because 
our total objectives with respect to the se- 
curity and stability of such countries can- 
not be attained without the judicious and 
well-balanced application of both military 
and economic assistance, I am as much con- 
cerned with adequate appropriations for one 
as for the other. Wein the executive branch 
have made every effort in recent years to re- 
duce supporting assistance wherever possible, 
and to insure that the amounts requested 
are in fact absolutely essential either for 
military budget support or for some valid 
political or economic purpose. I am fully 
satisfied that the $435 million authorization 
request for supporting assistance in fiscal 
year 1964 represents the minimum necessary 
to insure the protection of our security in- 
terests and military assistance investment in 
the countries which still urgently require this 
type of aid. Asin military assistance, about 
two-thirds of the supporting assistance funds 
will go to countries which confront a direct 
threat of Communist aggression.” 

The following has been extracted from 

the statement of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, 
U.S. Army, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff -before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on June 13, 1963, in support of 
the fiscal year 1964 military assistance pro- 
gram: 
“A continuation of military assistance is 
necessary for the same reason that continued 
heavy expenditures for national defense are 
necessary; namely, the threat to the free 
world remains undiminished. In spite of 
the problems which we see arising in the 
Communist camp, the economic difficulties 
in the Soviet Union, and the ideological 
division between the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China, the world Communist bloc 
remains impressively strong in military and 
subversive resources and continues to pur- 
sue a policy of exploitation by aggression, 
infiltration, and the support of so-called 
“wars of liberation” in covert attack upon 
weak governments of the free world. Un- 
fortunately, I see nothing which leads me 
to believe that this situation is likely to 
change in the short or the mid term. In- 
deed, in some areas of the world, new areas 
of conflict appear likely with which the 
United States will be obliged to reckon in 
the future.” 

Later in this same statement General Taya 
lor added: “In our efforts to create conven- 
tional military strength as a counter-poise 
to the trained Communist military man- 
power, we are assisting friendly countries who 
are maintaining ground forces of about 4 
million men, some 8,000 operational aircraft, 
and about 1,900 naval craft. They spend 
‘some $23 billion to maintain these, forces. 
Our contribution to the maintenance of 
these forces is directed primarily toward 
those countries which are financially weak 
and which are facing the greatest threat. 
This contribution during the coming year 
will amount to about $1.4 billion. This doés 
not appear an unreasonable sum in relation 
to the military reinforcement of the West 
represented by these forces.” 

Your letter of August 23 is being returned 
as requested. I hope you will find the in- 
formation above fully responsive to your 
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inquiry. Please advise me if I can be of 
any f assistance to you on this matter, 


Army, Deputy Director, 
Office of Legislative Liaison, 


J.F.K. Labor’s Pawn? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Dispatch: 
{From the St. Louls Globe-Dispatch, Aug. 30, 

1963] 
J.F.K. Lasor’s Pawn? 
(By Victor Riesel) 

WASHINGTON. —President Kennedy bitterly 
and angrily has told several national labor 
chiefs to prevail on some of their colleagues 
to stop putting him on the spot with a per- 
petual series of countrywide crises. 

In blunt language, he and his top advisers 
said the time had come for such union offi- 
cials to cease using the Chief Executive as 
though he were a pawn. 

White House insiders, exasperated by the 
rail crisis, believe that the office of the Pres- 
idency has lost considerable prestige on the 
domestic front this past year because of a 
series of personal rebuffs to John Kennedy 
by strike leaders or those threatening to call 
crippling strikes. 

Latest of the labor chiefs to embitter the 
President, the White House staff, the Secre- 
tary of Labor Willard Wirtz, and others in the 
inner circle, is the little-known, guitar-play- 
ing almost-unmovable president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

He is Charles Luna, originally of Austin, 
Tex. His brotherhood represents almost half 
the operating railroad workers involved in 
the 4-year rail conflict. He began his na- 
tional career in the brotherhood back in 
1946 when he came on the union's conven- 
tion scene in Miami Beach dressed in cow- 
boy clothes and strumming a guitar. He 
serenaded many of the delegates during the 
8-week gathering. When it was over he was 
a vice president. 

In 1960 he became the brotherhood's as- 
sistant president and succeeded W. P. Ken- 
nedy when the latter resigned—but only to 
fll out the rest of the term. Now Luna 
must stand for election for a full term at 
the next convention in Miami Beach in 1964. 

It was the unknown Luna who had been 
the toughest to deal with during the crisis. 
There was, for example, the moment early in 
July when President Kennedy, fearing a 
cataclysmic rail paralysis, had a long talk 
with Willard Wirtz. They decided some- 
thing dramatic must be done. Wirtz sug- 
gested offering the brotherhoods a chance 
to have Supreme Court Justice Arthur 
Goldberg settle the dispute. The Justice 
is a great advocate of voluntary arbitra- 
tion, 

Mr. Kennedy personally lifted the phone 
and called Mr, Goldberg in the Virgin Is- 
lands. The Justice listened, asked what 
Willard Wirtz thought, and was assured 
that the Labor Secretary certainly would 
not resent Mr. Goldberg's coming into the 
case. The Justice said he wanted to think 
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about it. Later he agreed and flew back to 
the U.S. mainland. 

The next morning the leaders of the five 
ontrain unions were in the White House. 
They were surprised by the news. They had 
not been consulted. 

The man who led the revolt against Presi- 
dent Kennedy was Charles Luna—though 
the President had already made the public 
announcement. President Kennedy was 
deeply insulted. 

Weeks of new infighting followed. 

Finally leaders of the firemen, engineers, 
and conductors began indicating they were 
ready for some sort of arbitration to avoid 
& national strike on some 103 class A rail- 
roads. 

Then in mid-August came the day when 
Willard Wirtz was able to put enough on pa- 
per to get agreement on arbitration from 
all sides—or so it seemed that dreadfully 
wearing hour. 

After 4 long years, it would have been 
over. Both sides were to return to the 
White House at 11 o'clock the next morning. 
But at 9 am. Willard Wirtz telephoned the 
railroad company representatives. He told 
them it was useless. 

Charles Luna had again protested. No 
one had been able to do anything with him. 
Not even AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
who also thought the crisis was over. 

Wirtz, sleepless, fatigued, and sharply dis- 
appointed, had to inform the President of 
the new upheaval. He also told the rail 
executives he was so.outraged and disgusted 
by what had happened, he would not even 
bring the new demands to the table. 

All along, Luna’s position was that the 
unions could get more with a strike than 
from arbitration. 

This is the story of other strikes—such as 
the December $1,000 million east coast dock- 
workers’ stoppage which the President had 
tried to avert with a personal phone call to 
the longshoremen’s leader—only to be re- 
buffed. 

So the President has senf word he no 
longer wants to be put on the spot. Con- 
55 does not want to be put on the same 
spot. 

The word is that if there is another tough 
national labor crisis, there will be tougher 
legislation We'll see. 


The Pulp and Paper Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most dynamic and progressive industries 
in the United States today is the paper 
industry. The following facts will be of 
interest to the Congress and were fur- 
nished to me by American Paper & Pulp 
Association, 122 East 42d Strect, New 
York, N.Y. 

THE PAPER InpusTRY' IN THE UNITED STATES 

Total number of plants in the United 
States (1958), 5,271.2 

States containing plants, 47. 

Cities and towns with plants, 1,258. 


Paper industry includes: manufacturers 
of pulp, paper, paperboard, and those wh? 
convert these materials into useful products. 

"Latest published U.S. Census Bureau 


1963 


Numbe 
802,000 T of employees in paper industry, 


Wages and salaries paid annually (includ- 
fringe benefits), $3,700 million. 
Annual sales, $13,700 million. 
Federal taxes paid annually, about $600 
Million. 
State and local taxes paid annually, about 
million, 
Capital spent for new plant and equip- 
Ment between 1947 and 1962, $8,515 million. 
Paper and paperboard produced annually, 
580,000 tons. 
Amount of paper used annually by each 
n in the United States, 453 pounds. 
Pein pulp produced annually, 27,831,000 


Pulp Produced annually from sources other 
— wood (straw, rags, cotton fiber, hemp, 
gasse, and other grasses), 937,000 tons, 

pulp fiber, ie., waste paper, 9 
Million tons. 


ù 2 payments for pulpwood, $850 mil- 


Annual investment in research, approx!“ 
mately $35 million. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Coming weeks before the Congress con- 
Siders the extension of the farm labor 
osram which provides for administra- 

n of the bracero work program, I in- 
w to produce exhaustive materials 
jaich should convince the reasonable 
eral or conservative of the need for 
i legislation in the State of Cali- 


veais first offering is a reported inter- 
to W with California Employment Direc- 
r Al Tieburg, who manages the ex- 
tremely liberal California unemploy- 
ment insurance program: 
[From the Lodi (Calif.) News-Sentinel, Sept. 
6, 1963] 
Dude Sars Baackeo Piris 4 GENUINE Gr 
ees Dmrcror Says Many Joss Have No 
MESTIC TAKERS 
(By Dale Polissar) 
a State director of the department of 


Ployment, Albert B. Tieburg, predicts 
ig de Consequences for California's economy 
na does not extend the Mexican 
tional program, scheduled to terminate 
1. 
Ten an interview with the News-Sentinel, 
urg gave his answer to the blistering at- 
dire Upon the bracero system by Al Green, 
ers ctor of the AFL-CIO Agricultural Work- 
laneo Benizing Committee (AWOC), pub- 
Sentiner the August 27 edition of the News- 
the urg firmly denied Green's charge that 
Men, wPloyment department's farm place- 
to bee is allowing Mexican nationals 
farm. Used in place of available domestic 
mworkers. 
wor eure said that every qualified farm- 
Job Who wants to work can easily get a 


of domestic farmworkers. 
agreed with Green that the bracero 
“fa does keep down the wages of Ameri- 
armworkers. He also agreed that in 


Ee 
Syst 
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most crops, & very slight increase in the 
retail price of produce—if the increase went 
to the farmer—could result in a large in- 
crease in farm labor wages. 

However, he maintained that even if 
wages are increased, there will still be a seri- 
ous shortage of domestic workers willing to 
do stoop labor. 

He predicted that if Public Law 78 is ter- 
minated this year, there will be a large cut- 
back in acreage next year in bracero-using 
crops, setting off a chain reaction of unem- 
ployment in farm-related industries. 

The main conflict between the positions 
taken by Green and Tieburg lies in the ques- 
tion of whether there is a shortage of do- 
mestic workers willing to do the job that 
braceros are now doing. 

Green asserted that the alleged shortage 
is a manufactured one. He charged that the 
department of employment’s farm place- 
ment service is allowing braceros to be used 
while thousands of American farmworkers 
are unable to find work. 

Green cited an AWOC daily count indi- 
eating that from April 24 to August l—a 
period including the peak of bracero usage— 
there were 56,000 men on the street in Stock- 
ton trying to get farmwork and unable to 
do 80. 

Tieburg challenges the validity of the 
AWOC count, 

He has personally gone down to the 4 a.m, 
gathering of farmworkers in Stockton on 
several occasions, Tieburg said, and, in the 
presence of AWOC representatives, he went 
from group to group asking the men if they 
wanted to work and telling them what work 
was available, 

In all these visits, Tieburg said, he had 
only one taker. 

Furthermore, he said, the Stockton office 
every day broadcasts job 
the men on the street through a loudspeak- 
er, and sends a § 
viewer among them to tell them of job open- 
ings. 

The mere presence of hundreds of men 
on the streets in the farm-hiring section 
does not mean that they are looking for work 
and can't get it, Tieburg argued. Some of 
them come down in the morning to socialize 
with their friends, and others already have 
jobs and are waiting for labor buses at pre- 
arranged pickup points, Tieburg said. 

“I wouldn't care if there were 15,000 men 
out on the street. Because, the place for 
them to be if they want a job is inside the 
office,” Tieburg concluded. 

Green had charged that the farm place- 
ment service hiring routine is such that, 
“No self-respecting worker will go near that 
place.” 

Green sald a worker who seeks employ- 
ment through the farm placement service 
must come down at 3 a.m. or 4 a.m., wait in 
long lines, go through excessive paperwork 
and interviewing, then return the next day, 
when he may or may not get work. 

Tieburg answered that the workers know 
very well that they will not usually be sent 
out to work on the same day that they are 
processed. ‘Therefore, he said, there is no 
reason for them to show up at 4 o'clock in 
the morning for their initial processing— 
they could come at 10 a.m. or 11 a.m. when 
the office is nearly empty. 

He explained that the numbers of men 
that the office is handling makes it impos- 
sible in most cases to assign a man to a job 
the same day that he is interviewed. 

He defended the paperwork and inter- 
viewing involved in the Farm Placement 
Service hiring process as a vital part of the 
department's attempt to employ more do- 
mestic workers. 

Until 2 years ago, he explained, the de- 
partment’s method of dispatching farm- 
workers to jobs was a much briefer process. 
No record was kept of workers’ employment 
histories, and they were dispatched on a 
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“day-haul” basis—they worked for 1 day, 
were paid off, and had to seek work again 
the next morning. > 

Now, says Tieburg, careful records are kept 
of farmworkers’ employment histories. By 
this method, he stated, unreliable workers 
are weeded out. 

The result, he said, is that growers assò- 
ciations have cooperated with the depart- 
ment in cutting down day-haul hiring and 
insuring workers of more steady employ- 
ment. It is now common practice, Tieburg 
said, for growers associations to keep a work- 
er on for the duration of a harvest—and even 
transfer him from one harvest to another— 
so that he does not have to return to the 
Farm Placement Service every day or every 
week for referral. 

According to Tieburg, this method has 
greatly increased the number of domestic 
workers dispatched through the Farm 
Placement Service—from 10,000 to 12,000 per 
year before the present dispatching process 
was adopted, to well over 150,000 per year. 

Green had that growers associa- 
tions’ labor buses often pull out half full, 
leaving available workers standing on the 
street; and that the associations then cry 
“shortage” and are cleared by the Farm 
Placement Service for use of braceros. 

Tieburg replied that buses may pull out 
half full if the workers assigned to them 
have not shown up. However, he added, any 
time before noon that a sufficient number of 
worers referred by the Farm Placement Sery- 
ice gather in the Farm Placement Service 
lot, a bus is immediately dispatched to take 
them to work. If there are braceros working 
on that job at the time, they are withdrawn, 
he said. 

Green had charged that the San Joaquin 
Parm Production Association—the largest 
local handler of braceros and domestic work- 
ers—uses many tricks to replace domestic 
workers with braceros. 

Tieburg replied that any alleged use of 
braceros in place of available domestic 
workers is thoroughly investigated by the 
department of employment. 

If the complaint seems to have substance, 
it is referred to the Department of Labor, 
the Agency which polices Public Law 78. As 
proof that there are not many instances of 
braceros replacing domestic workers, Tieburg 
asserts that he has had very few complaints 
of this kind, despite the fact that the AWOC 
field staff is constantly on the lookout for 
such instances. 

Green had charged that the department 
of employment is allowing braceros to be 
used as “strike breakers,” and that there are 
six cases right now in San Joaquin County 
where braceros are being used behind AWOC 
picket lines. 

Tieburg replied that one must make a 
distinction between a “strike” and a “labor 
dispute.” 

He said, if workers walk off a job in protest 
against wages or working conditions, and 
proceed to picket their employer, that is a 
strike. However, he continued, if AWOC 
pickets an employer and demands that he 
negotiate with the union, and if no workers 
walk off the job as a result of the picket line, 
that is a labor dispute, not a strike. 

Tieburg explained that pursuant to the 
international agreement with Mexico and the 
Wagner Peyser Act, the department of em- 
ployment cannot authorize use of braceros 
when 50 percent or more of the workers on 
a job have walked off the job as a result of a 
labor dispute, and cannot refer any worker 
to a Job when the job is vacant because the 
former occupant is on strike, unless the new 
worker signs a slip saying that he is going 
to a struck job. 

Tieburg states that the department of 
employment has followed these laws to the 
letter, carefully investigating each labor dis- 
pute to determine how many workers have 
walked off the job, 
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This reporter asked Tieburg whether, in his 
opinion, the above-mentioned laws did not, 
in fact, thwart workers’ attempts to nego- 
tiate: Since most American workers will not 
cross a picket line, is not the effect of the law 
that a picketed employer cannot get domestic 
workers, and is therefore duly cleared for use 
of braceros? 

Tieburg commented that there have been 
many cases of farm labor disputes involving 
no braceros where the employer had no 
trouble filling his openings with domestic 
workers willing to cross the picket line, 

Tieburg declined to give his personal 
opinion on the justice“ of the law. 

Tieburg, then, rejects Green's contention 
that the department of employment allows 
braceros to be used as strikebreakers, and 
categorically denies Green's assertion that 
the department is not making an honest 
effort to use domestic workers whenever 
possible. 

Consequently, Tieburg maintains that the 
number of braceros authorized in California 
is a valid indication of the shortage of avail- 
able domestic workers. 

“I don’t know of any better way to check 
on the available domestic labor supply than 
to offer them jobs,” he says. 


Propaganda War: The United States 
and Russian Programs Appraised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a striking article in the New York 
Times of September 8, which appraises 
in detail the propaganda methods of the 
United States and the Soviet Union. Its 
author is the well-known writer, Ted 
Szulc. 

Each year the Congress appropriates 
funds for the U.S. Information Agency 
which operates in this propaganda area 
where results are nebulous and difficult 
to appraise; where as Edward R. Mur- 
row has said: 

We cannot gage our success by sales 
because no cash register rings when a man 
changes his mind, 


This article, which I heartily commend 
to your attention, points out that there 
“are yardsticks to measure the American 
effort and perhaps the best is the violent 
Soviet campaign against the Information 
Agency that began earlier this year.” 

The writer quotes a Moscow radio 
broadcast of last June which announced 
that the USIA “provokes sleepless nights 
in Socialist countries.” I shall not at- 
tempt to review this fine analysis of the 
propaganda methods of our country and 
the U.S.S.R.—rather, I suggest that the 
Members read the article which follows: 
PROPAGANDA War: THE UNITED STATES AND 

RUSSIAN PROGRAMS APPRAISED 
(By Tad Szulc) 

Wasnincton, September 7—The Soviet 
Union has acknowledged deep concern over 
the current U.S. propaganda effort. 

Until recently it was the United States 
that worried about its own international 
propaganda and tended to regard Moscow as 
the sinister and unmatched master in the 
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battle for men's minds. Now it is the 
Soviets’ turn to stay awake nights fretting 
about what the Americans are doing. 

Both countries, and their allies, remain 
locked in the propaganda war that has been 
going on for 18 years in almost every lan- 
guage spoken by man. In size and cost, the 
Soviet effort is 5 to 10 times greater than 
that of the United States, but lately this 
battle has entered a new dimension in which 
quality outruns quantity. 

Soviet press and radio statements—as well 
as the studies By Soviet scholars and spe- 
cialists—refiect Moscow's concern over the 
situation. The U.S. Information Agency 
has been blamed for provoking “sleepless 
nights” in the Communist world, “brain- 
washing Africans,” attempting to sell “the 
myth of America—the land of freedom,” 
and engaging in “demoralizing activity’ 
from the East to the West. 

What follows is an examination of the 
propaganda, efforts of the two countries and 
the results of these efforts. 

I. THE AMERICAN LINE 

The new line for American propaganda 
was set out last January in this memoran- 
dum from President Kennedy to Edward R. 
Murrow, Director of the USIA. 

“Agency activities should (A) encourage 
constructive public support abroad for the 
goal of a world community of free 
and independent states, free to choose their 
own future and their own system so long 
as it does not threaten the freedom of others; 
(B) identify the United States as a strong, 
democratic, dynamic nation qualified for its 
leadership of world efforts toward this goal, 
and (C) unmask and counter hostile at- 
tempts to distort or frustrate the objectives 
and policies of the United States.” 

“These activities,” the President wrote, 
should emphasize the ways in which US. 
policies harmonize with those of other peo- 
ples and governments, and those aspects of 
American life and culture which facilitate 
sympathetic understanding of U.S. policies.” 

Complex effort 

Interpreting the Presidential directive in 
terms of what the United States is telling 
the world about itself, Mr. Murrow remarked 
recently that, in operating 104 countries, 
“the message we convey to them is not a 
simple one.” 

“Ours is a land of the multiple ideology,” 
he said. “Democracy is not simple but com- 
plex. We allow, even encourage dissent. 
Variety is our hallmark. We have made it a 
national credo not to have one belief, one 
rationale, one guide, one dogma. We have 
made a veritable dogma of having no 
dogma.” 

In practice, then, the U.S. propaganda ef- 
fort emphasizes plain speaking and straight- 
forward reporting in the 36 languages used 
by the Voice of America in its 789 weekly 
hours of broadcasting and in the daily 
10,000-word wireless file of news to news- 
papers in 100 cities throughout the world. 

This principle is being widely applied to 
the U.S. racial problem with the full knowl- 
edge of this country’s vulnerability on the 
subject of discrimination in the eyes of 
Africans and other former colonial peoples. 

In its broadcasts and other materials, the 
Information Agency has been emphasizing 
the achievements in integration against the 
background of the unfinished job, including 
the weekly airing of a “Progress Report” on 
the racial question. The march on Wash- 
ington of August 28 was reported live by the 
Voice in numerous languages, although the 
Agency planners had no idea what would 
happen before the end of the day. 

Report on the left 

On the Soviet-Chinese split and other de- 
velopments in the Communist world, Mr. 
Murrow has emphasized objective reporting. 

But even this cautious approach could be 
used to press U.S. interests in widening the 
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Communist feud without involvement in it. 
Thus, earlier this year—before both Moscow 
and Peiping began fully to acquaint their re- 
spective public with each other's charges 
the Voice, its tongue a bit in cheek, made & 
point of broadcasting the Soviet charges to 
Communist China in Chinese dialects and 
the Chinese charges to the Soviet Union in 
the six main Soviet languages. 

If the broadcasts and the press file con- 
centrate daily on political developments, 
perhaps the most important long-range suc- 
cesses of U.S. propaganda are in the teacher 
role—an area in which the flexibility of the 
American society contrasts so sharply with 
the straitjacket of communism. 

Teacher 

Here, especially, the emphasis has been 
greatly changed under the Kennedy- 
approach. In the past the United States 
and the Soviet Union competed in books, pe- 
riodicals, and movies in depicting each other 
in the most sinister terms while emphasising 
their own achievements at home. Today: 
Washington prefers to be more sophisticated 
universal-minded, and detached. 

For one thing, Mr. Murrow believes that 
Africans, Asians, and Latin Americans, are 
not interested, in the midst of their ow? 
drama of development, in hearing about US: 
affluence and in being fed a steady diet 
American pronouncements and activities. 

Instead, he thinks, they want to know how 
they can move toward their own affluence 
and are eager to be aided in it. With the 
United States acting as the teacher and ad- 
viser, sympathies for America are sp 
with better effect than the purely prop@ 
gandistic and negative approach of the Com- 
munists. 

Thus, last year the Information Agency 
published and distributed 5 million copies 
of books in dozens of languages on every- 
thing ranging from political science to 
and culture and technical skills. The bulk 
of the Soviet book production is represen 
by such a heavy and unattractive diet as the 
collected works of Engels, Marx, and Lenin 
and the speeches of Premier Khrushchev. 

With a new emphasis on television 
movies, the United States has been li 
flooding the world with high-quality pro- 
ductions in black-and-white and in color 
an endeavor where the Soviet propagan 
cannot compete technically and where they 
find no acceptability for their limited prod” 
uct. 

With 700 new television transmitters going 
into operation every year around the wor 
TV has become one of the most potent 
channels of conveying the U.S. message in 
its direct and indirect form, sometimes er- 
plicit, sometimes understated, but always de- 
signed to establish a lasting bond be 
Americans and the people of other nations. 

As of this year, more than 500 US 
TV programs will have been screened 1 
61 countries by local stations, and witb“ 
out any cost to the United States, Eve 
month, the Agency says, 600 million 
see its films produced in 52 languages. 

This is, evidently, penetration in depth at 
a steady pitch that the Communists can- 
not match. The penetration could be eve? 
deeper, Mr. Murrow says, but Congres® 
which stubbornly goes on regarding 
ganda and culture as something un-Amer- 
ican and subversive, has kept the Inf 
tion Agency's budget at $131 million ann 
ly. This year, Congress refused to give 
additional $15 million that was mainly PF 
gramed for expanding book publishing an 
TV activities. 

rr. THE EFFORT APPRAISED 


But what is the actual response to an 
these efforts and are people abroad regard" 
ing the United States more sympathetical 
ly? 

Mr. Murrow is the first to admit that “W° 
cannot gage our success by sales” becs 


— 
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“no cash register rings when a man changes 
his mind, no totals are rung up on people 
impressed with an idea.” 
be Often,” he says, one's best work may 
Merely to introduce doubt into minds al- 
teady firmly committed.” 
Yet there are yardsticks to measure the 
Can effort, and perhaps the best Is the 
Violent Soviet campaign against the Infor- 
mation Agency that began earller this year. 
Thus, last June the Moscow radio announced 
that the USIA “provokes sleepless nights in 
da t countries.“ Komsomolskaya Prav- 
0 Wrote indignantly, last March 21, that 
SIA is a truly tremendous monster of the 
War, which has no equal in other capi- 
talist countries.” 


Money question 


Meee Same article astonishingly told Mr. 
dür dn who finds himself a prophet abroad 
t not with Congress at home, that the 
fisted American millionaires spare no 
Money” for the “psychological molding” of 
Peoples in other countries. 

Th ly, much of the self-conscious 
discussion of U.S. propaganda—a matter that 
Moscow would have hardly touched a few 
Years ago—appears in the highly specialized 
theoretical journals, like Kommunist, or in 
Soviet Russia, which is the newspaper of the 
Central Committee Bureau for the Soviet 

cll of Ministers. 
i t July, this whole question came up 

Or detailed review at a Moscow conference 
2 ‘ideological struggle and present inter- 

tional relations,” which significantly co- 
incided with the Soviet-Chinese confronta- 
Non that Ied to their ultimate split, and 
With the beginning of the East-West negotia- 

On the partial nuclear test ban. 
With that period looming as a historical 
‘ads both in terms of the Communist 
World relations and of the cold war with the 
ēst, this Soviet review of its propaganda 
ken ems underlined again the entry of the 
t main power blocks into the phase of 
WI-fledged ideological contest. 


Propaganda change 


Soviet experts at the conference recog- 
nized that the United States had revolu- 
tonized its propaganda approach by its new 
*tudies into the character of people it is seek- 
og to influence; that it now dealt in obvi- 
of y dangerous “doctored” truths instead 
Nad t they called the outright lies“ of the 
ha thet it the new nations to 

P their revolutions; and that it trained 

lars to become an army of active “bour- 
deols ideologists.” 
want there are other measurements as well. 
the Voice of America announced a 
te-in contest in broadcasts to Yugoslavia, 
82 letters were received from that coun- 
in one wek, A similar contest in Latin 
Merica, where the Voice'’s short-wave broad- 


— are relayed by domestic broadcast- 
Week. Stations, brought 38,000 letters in a 


It cannot be measured in terms of in- 

Vie dun! political victories or defeats in, say, 

or Cuba. But, American propa- 

— i ata say, Mr. Khrushchev has asked for 

And ological contest to run for generations. 

to p the United States is more than ready 

thaeht him in this area and to demonstrate 

gani democracy has a flexibility that is or- 
Cally denied to communism. 


Il. THE RUSSIAN LINE 
vun amunuet propaganda no longer speaks 
©ne volce to the world. Where until 
Cubs? long ago the Soviet, Chinese and 
toda broadcasts complemented each other, 
fing? the listener to the Communist radios 
angry a cacaphony of divergent and often 
sounds. 
Machine vet and the Chinese propaganda 
time now devote countless hours of air 
ela and millions of words to mutual denun- 
tions in a dozen languages. In addition, 


meae whole effort, of course, is a long-range 
an 
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each of them has to invest time in propa- 
gandizing its own allies and satellites in the 
correctness of their respective ideological and 
political positions in the great intra-~-Commu- 
nist battle, 

Thus last Tuesday the Moscow Radio de- 
voted two lengthy broadcasts to Rumania— 
in Rumanian—to the visit of Premier Khru- 
shchey in Yugoslavia, accentuating the im- 
portance of the unity of Communist coun- 
tries in ‘consolidating general peace.” These 
broadcasts were more than the usual bloc 
propaganda, for Rumania still hovers on 
the edge of her sympathſes for China, 

A few days earlier, two Soviet commenta- 
tors discussed the Chinese-Soviet feud in a 
Spanish-language broadcast beamed at Cuba, 
another country in the Communist family 
that has real ideological loyalties lie. In the 
heavy-handed manner that remains typical 
of the Soviet persuasion efforts, one of the 
commentators remarked that “it is regretta- 
ble that the spotlight has fallen on our Chi- 
nese comrades.” 

“All the errors only undermine the unity 
of the peaceful forces, the unity of all the 
Communists in the world—this unity to 
which Cuba is pledged in statements made 
by its highest leader, Fidel Castro,” the com- 
mentator added. 

The dispute with Peking was alred one day 
this week in monotonous detali in a radio 
roundtable for German audiences—the 
roundtable technique is a favorite of Soviet 
propagandists—and in lengthy rebroadcasts 
in two dozen languages of the latest Soviet 
reply to the latest Chinese blast. 

Though Moscow has been extremely care- 
ful to avoid attacking the United States too 
strongly since the signing of the nuclear 
test ban pact, Soviet broadcasts describe the 
American opponents of the treaty as “wild 
men“ and unendingly talk of “warmongers” 
and “imperialists.” 

The Congo is advised from Moscow that 
it “will never again be colonialism’s private 
preserve” and Africans in general are told 
that “the United States has no intention of 
taking decisive action against South Africa's 
apartheid.” 

IV. THE EFFORT APPRAISED 

In trying to assess the impact of Commu- 
nist propaganda in this new age, the first 
conclusion may well be that if it were con- 
sidered efficient, Moscow would not be 80 
‘candid in worrying about it. 

But more specific Judgments are also pos- 
sible. Above all, there are powerful techni- 
cal limitations on the Communist effort in 
the sense of direct access to the populations 
to be influenced. In Latin America, for ex- 
ample, not a single local radio station out- 
side of Cuba carries Soviet broadcasts, while 
Voice of America programs—live or taped— 
can be heard over more than 100 stations. 

Television and movies are the chief mass 
media of impact, and where the Commu- 
nists still try for the hard one-two punch 
with generally obvious messages, U.S. prop- 
agandists prefer to think in more sophisti- 
cated terms. Therefore, Americans say, So- 
viet propaganda lags behind as the audi- 
ences become more educated, 

Varied impact 

Propaganda impact is not, of course, a 
monolithic affair. It varies greatly with the 
areas of the world and the special interests 
and emotions of the populations. People in 
eastern Europe and even in the Soviet 
Union are overwhelmingly interested in the 
Western message in all its forms and this 
interest has been growing along with the re- 
cent liberalization of Communist societies. 

Latin America, on the other hand, is going 
through a phase U.S. authority. 
There, Communist propaanda has been rela- 
tively noticeable in recent years. But even 
so the United States is not unduly concerned 
despite the stream of Communist books and 
periodicals entering through embassies in 
Brazil, Argentina, Mexico and Uruguay. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 


from the Denver Post: 


For Sure, DEMOCRATS Can LOSE 
(By William S. White) 

WasuHINCcTON.—Ominous memories of one 
of the most tragic periods In our history—the 
fall of China to communism in the late 
forties with a resultant embitterment of 
American politics which nearly two decades 
have never wholly erased—are crowding in 
now. 

In South Vietnam, the shadows of the 
past are falling across the present and men- 
acing the future. Again, the area of danger 
and crisis is Asia—the scene, in the destruc- 
tion of Nationalist China, of the most ter- 
rible setback American policy ever suffered 
and of the most enduring damage ever done 
to the Democratic Party. 

The loss of China to the Communists more 
than any other single factor broke 20 years of 
Democratic rule of the White House amid 
ceaseless charges that Democratic national 
leadership had given too little support to the 
Nationalists and so was responsible for this 
disaster to the free world. 

That these were extreme accusations, of- 
ten motivated by partisan politics, is un- 
deniable on any fair and full knowledge of 
the record. But that China did fall, thus 
turning more than half a billion people over 
to the Communist empire, is more than 
simply the most somber fact of all the cold 
war. 

It is a fact of high and sinister relevance 
to today—to the Nation and to the Kennedy 
administration, - 

For American policy in South Vietnam 
today—where more than 12,000 American 
troops are committed in support of Presi- 
dent Ngo Dinh Diem’s armed resistance to 
Communist guerrillas—has undoubted 
parallels with American policy in China of 
nearly 20 years ago. It is well-meaning, but 
hesitant and confused. And it puts alto- 
gether too much stock in the doubts, fears 
and complaints of liberal experts who always 
find something wrong in the honest use 
of milltary power. i 

Again, as then, we support a military moye- 
ment of an ally. But again, as then, we 
simultaneously denounce that ally as cor- 
Tuptly dictatorial. Again, as then, we de- 
mand of an ally more than that he be will- 
ing to fight the enmies of freedom and of our 
cause. 

Of Diem we demanded that he cease what 
we call the persecution of Buddhists protest- 
ing his regime—and what he calls repressive 
measures necessary for the preservation of 
his government in a time of war with foreign 
invaders, — 

All the rights and wrongs of this wretched 
affair—where the American State Depart- . 
ment and the Diem government daily trade 
insults while American and Vietnamese 
troops daily fight Communist aggressors side 
by side—are quite beyond this columnist. 
But what any reasonable man can surely 
see is this: 

The United States now has only two possi- 
ble courses open to it, if we intend to see 
through the militarily brilliant strategy we 
have adopted to halt creeping Communist 
assault in Asia: 
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We must support Diem all the way—not- 
withstanding all cries of “Buddhist persecu- 
tion" and of “dictatorship.” Or we must get 
rid of him and candidly take the responsi- 
bility for ushering in a successor regime ca- 
pable of governing in his stead and of carry- 
ing on the war—if such a successor can be 
found. 

Would not this latter course be interven- 
tion in Vietnamese affairs? Of course it 
would. But the stakes are high. At stake is 
the salvation of southeast Asia; or, ultimate- 
ly, the measureless catastrophe of another 
China. 


Amid these hard realities, liberal qualms 
will not save world freedom, nor us—nor the 
administration. 


Bonneville Helps Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, JR. 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, the Salmon 
River Electric Cooperative, Inc., of Chal- 
lis, Idaho, recently announced the sign- 
ing of a 20-year contract with the Bon- 
neville Power Administration. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to insert into the Recorp, an arti- 
cle which appeared in the Challis Mes- 
senger on August 29, 1963, concerning 
this signing and the acknowledged sav- 
ings this service will afford the citizens 
of southern Idaho. 

The article is as follows: 

SALMON RIVER ELECTRIC Sicns WitH BPA 


Salmon River Electric has announced 
signing of a 20-year electric contract with 
Bonneville Power Administration. The con- 
tract was approved August 21 by the board 
of directors and manager of the Cooperative. 

At this meeting Board President Garth 
Chivers stated, had Salmon River Electric 
been using Bonneville Power in 1962, when 
they purchased 8,200,000 kilowatt-hours, 
there would have been a saving of $20,160 to 
the Cooperative. 

Mr. Chivers remarked that Salmon River 
Electric does not plan an immediate rate 
reduction to their members, but will wait a 
period of time, and review the rate struc- 
ture after the first of the year. 

Boyd Ressel, manager, said regardless of 
the stories officials of the Idaho Power and 
Utah Power would have us believe, Bonne- 
ville Power coming to Southern Idaho, will 
not cost the taxpayers an extra cent. All 
the while the power companies are telling 
their stories, they are receiving a subsidy 
from the Government, at the expense of the 
taxpayers. All private power companies in 
the United States receive a Federal subsidy 
amounting to 3 percent of all money spent 
for construction. 

Also, we might mention that Salmon River 
Electric pays one of the largest tax bills in 
Custer County. Custer being the principal 
county in which we operate. We also pay 
taxes in Lemhi and Blaine Counties. 

Federal money used by BPA is repaid to 
the Government, with interest. It is true 
that BPA has been operating at a deficit the 
past few years, but they have millions of 
dollars in prepayments that are being used 
to offset the present deficit. 

Every 5 years BPA must review their rate 
schedule and at that time adjust their rates, 
so they will cover all operating costs, plus 
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meeting their repayment schedule. 
will be done in 1964. 

Perhaps the most Important thing Bonne- 
ville Power coming to Southern Idaho has 
done, is to give the people’ of the area a 
yardstick by which they may compare the 
rates they pay with those the people using 
BPA power pay. 


This 


Birmingham, Ala., Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion was horrified at the deplorable and 
willful bombing of a church in Birming- 
ham, Ala., which killed four and injured 
a number of worshipers. Unfortunately, 
this action led to further rioting and the 
suung of two additional citizens in that 
city. 

I am requesting the Attorney General 
for immediate action by all Federal law 
enforcement agencies to apprehend, ar- 
rest, and convict the murderers. This 
criminal attack upon innocent American 
citizens in Birmingham last Sunday 
must be followed through by the Fed- 
eral authorities, and the case must be 
kept open and worked upon until the 
crime is solved and a conviction ob- 
tained. 

The Gary, Ind., Coordinating Com- 
mittee made up of 32 civic organizations 
in that area forwarded to my office yes- 
terday the following telegram. The 
same speaks for itself: 

Gary, IND., September 16, 1963. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We the Civic Rights Coordinating Commit- 
tee of Gary, Ind., consisting of 22 civic or- 
ganizations do demand that you exhort the 
President to use his complete executive pow- 
ers to find the perpetrators of the Birming- 
ham atrocities; to speedily and relentlessly 
prosecute them; to give full and adequate 
protection to each and every Negro citizen 
in the city of Birmingham and the State of 
Alabama; to take every possible step to pre- 
vent the continuation of this savage victim- 
ization of Negro citizens in the State of 
Alabama and thus attempt to salvage the 
badly tattered shreds of the American prom- 
ise, 


NAACT Adult Branch, NAACT Youth 
Council, NAACT women’s Auxiliary, 
Fair Share Organization, Com- 
munity Council, Combined Citizens 
Commission on Open Occupancy, 
United Council of Baptist Ministers of 
Gary, Dental and Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation, the Federated Women's 
Clubs, Baptist Ministers’ Conference, 
Journeyman Barbers’ Union, Indiana 
Civil Liberties Union Calumet Chap- 
ter, Hoosier State Medical Association, 
Gary Chapter, Semanon Civic and So- 
cial Club, Unitarian Action Commit- 
tee, Gary East Chicago Frontiers Serv- 
ice Club, Urban League of Gary, Inter- 
denominational Ministers Alliance, 
Northern Indiana Baptist District As- 
sociation, Kappa Alpha Psi, National 
Association of Real Estate Brokers. 
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The Clergy Marched for Jobs and 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Frank Conniff 
which appeared in the August 30, 1963. 
edition of the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can. All of us can be proud that clergy“ 
men of the three major faiths in Amer- 
ica—Protestant, Catholic, and Je 
marched in the great demonstration on 
August 28. 

A reaffirmation of religion's deep com- 
mitment to democracy and the spirit of 
freedom was demonstrated on that 
to the rest of the world, including 
adversaries who suppress not only po- 
litical but religious freedom. 

The article follows: 

CAPITAL CORNER—CLERGY ANSWERED FREEDOM 
RALLY CALL 
(By Frank Conniff) 

WasmNcrTon.—One of the most striking 
but little-noted aspects of the historic free“ 
dom rally was the presence in depth of clergy” 
men of every faith in the ranks of the 
marchers. 

Ministers, rabbis, and priests were heavily 
represented, indicating that the moral power 
imbedded in American churches will be in“ 
creasingly thrown into the civil rights strug- 
gle on the side of the Negroes. 

The number of young seminarians was 
another impressive facet of the finest 
of all rallies. They are even now stud 
theology as contained in the Bible and 
Old and New Testaments. The applicab 
of the teachings of Jesus Christ to 
modern crisis must indeed be making 
impact on them. 

When you think of it, the major Amerienn 
faiths, Protestant, Catholic, and Je 
moved rather swiftly into the civil right“ 
arena once the urgency of the situation 
came apparent in Birmingham and elseW: 
last spring. It seems only a few months 
ago—and that, in fact, is all it was 
Attorney General Kennedy was asking & 
plaintively for more help from the ciers! 
in solving the Nation’s moral dilemma. 

MORAL SUPPORT 


The civil rights showdown had frank) 
swept ahead of the clergy, except in rare 
circumstances, just as it had slipped beyond 
the control of the Kennedy administration. 
While the Attorney General and his a 
teammates in the Justice Department 
leaping from one flashpoint to another, — 

the 


sometimes despaired of the moral sup 
they needed from influential sections of df 
community, including what Bobby Kenn 
lumped In as “the clergy.” r 
Wednesday's mammoth gathering at 3 
Lincoln Memorial was startling proof the 
the clergy of all faiths had drawn in 
proper conclusions from the brush fires 775 
Birmingham and other Southern citi 
There must have been hundreds in +b 
ranks. They seemed eager to participate Wi 
all the fervor in the demonstration. 
Another astonishing aspect of the a 
onstration was the total lack of Comm this 
participation. One would have thought infil? 
was an ideal chance to penetrate and gew 
trate a massive group with at least 4 
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barclan horses.” Any agitator worth his 
¥check from Moscow should have had little 
ble in fomenting a few incidents. 

So one would have thought. But if there 
it any Communist taint to the proceedings, 
Nat bed the prying eyes of some of the 

tion's top reporters. On the contrary, the 
5 beamed a spiritualistic, religious mes- 
on completely at variance with atheistic 

Unist ideology. 


DILEMMA FOR REDS 


One more sidelight of the demonstration 
tickled this corner. It was the dilemma it 
Posed for the Soviet television network. Up 

5 minutes before showtime, the 
t TV planned to carry it live via Tel- 
tigh The planners probably figured the 

t of marching thousands protesting 
Against discrimination would provide fine 


ers, 


bow nat happened? Our guess is that some- 
Y bright over there grasped the contra- 
diction inherent In the p Sure, the 


That a minority group had been 
Gap ed to march and protest right in the 
ital of their country, a right that simply 
— not be countenanced in the Commu- 
slave empire. So the program was can- 
oled at the last minute. 
& great day from every angle, 
opeclaliy from the standpoint of real patri- 
© Americanism. 


Rachel Carson Answers Her Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


an DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
the t permission granted, I insert into 
ORD of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
& thoughtful and moderate article by 
Bep Rachel Carson appearing in the 
ele tember-October 1963 Audubon So- 
ine Magazine pointing out the continu- 
hazard of pesticides and the need for 
Wisdom and care in their use: 
RACHEL Carson ANSWERS HER CRITICS 
wnt Often is It given to a generation to be 
¢ © change the course of events in ways 
May significantly affect the future. Yet 
bua ut once the privilege and the respon- 
= ty of us who live today. 
a ne in a time of challenge, which is 
tine a time of opportunity. We live in a 
is zs Vhen it is easy to despair, but which 
tima o à time of great hope. We live ina 
We When it is necessary to know for what 


age ud. and to take that stand with cour- 


It 


vhat 13 
wi 
Be orthwhile. 


Mr. 


is, then, a time when we must have a 
ic sense of values. We must decide 
We must be able to 


s A ee of the long tomorrow, 
the mung of beauty Is a joy forever,” said 
Poet Keats, In modern times that hu- 
0. D and perceptive jurist, Justice William 
out Ugias, has said that the right to search 
as 850 Wildfiower is just as inalienable 
Brass right of a stockman to search out 

Then nt lumberman to claim a ‘tree, 

thoes are scientific reasons as well as 
habites woe are esthetic. The world is in- 
beautir by living species that are not only 
cance ul but full of meaning and signifi- 
- The evolution of the plants of today 
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took millions upon millions of years. Who 
are we to assume the right, in this 20th 
century—a mere instant in time—who are 
we to say that those who come after us may 
never see some of today’s rare and endan- 
gered species? 

What right do we have to destroy the 
scientific record contained in a living species? 
How do we know that we may not have great 
need of what it has to tell us—or of the 
function it performs? > 

People who consider themselves practical 
may sometimes make judgments that are ex- 
tremely impractical. A Canadian forester 
recentiy wrote me of a meeting attended by 
industrial and research foresters. Everyone 
present was agreed on a campaign to get rid 
of a species of alder that invades cutover 
black spruce lands. Yet, no one knew any- 
thing about the life history of the alder, or 
its ecological relationships. 

Apparently it had never occurred to any- 
one that they should find out, Later it was 
discovered that this shrub performs & neces- 
sary function—a nitrogen-fixing process in 
the soil—and so is definitely beneficial to 
the spruce and to the other trees. 

In this rather tough and materialistic 
world, then, how much room is there for 
concern about our wildflowers? About all 
of nature? Are we being impractical when 
we protest the substitution of the “brown- 
out" for the color and beauty of flowers along 
our roads? Are we being sentimental when 
we care whether the robin returns to our 
dooryard and the veery sings in the twilight 
woods? 

I am confident that the verdict of history 
will show that we—far from being the heed- 
less sentimentalists—were indeed the tough- 
minded realists. 

A world that is no longer fit for wild plants, 
that is no longer graced by the flight of 
birds, a world whose streams and forests are 
empty and lifeless is not likely to be fit habi- 
tat for man himself, for these things are 
symptoms of an ailing world, 

In a recent speech in behalf of the World 
Wildlife Fund, Britain’s Prince Philip put 
the matter very simply: “Miners,” he re- 
minded his hearers, “used canaries to warn 
them of deadly gases. It mightn’t be a bad 
idea if we took the same warning from the 
dead birds in our countryside.” 

So today, as thousands of hapless wild 
creatures serve as canaries in the mines of 
our heedless technology, we have graphic 
reminders that all is not well in the environ- 
ment of man, 

In “Silent Spring” I gave many examples 
of the destruction of wildlife following the 
use of insecticides. I am sure I do not need 
to tell you that a determined effort is now 
be! made to discredit these reports. People 
are told that the incidents I reported hap- 
pened years ago, that better methods, better 


controls now make this sort of thing im- 


possible. We are told that destruction of 
wildlife occurs only when insecticides are 
improperly used follow the directions and 
no harm will result.” 

Even as these reassurances are anxiously 
being given out, the newspapers carry other 
reports. These make it clear that incidents 
linking wildlife and pesticides did not stop 
with the publication of “Silent Spring.” 

Let me give you a few examples: 

A few weeks ago, Canadian newspapers 
carried a warning that woodcock being shot 
during the hunting season in New Bruns- 
wick were carrying residues of the insecti- 
cide heptachlor and might be dangerous if 
used as food. ‘These birds had wintered 
in the Southern United States, where hepta- 
chlor was used in the fire ant program. This 
was a p sponsored and carried out by 
the State and Federal Governments. It was 
no unplanned or accidental application. 

For a number of years the eagle popula- 
tions have shown an alarming decline. The 
Fish and Wildlife Service recently made 
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news by announcing its discovery of lethal 
quantities of DDT in eagles found dead in 
the wild. It also discovered DDT in eagle 
eggs that failed to hatch. 

In southern Michigan, State agricultural 
Officials are again using the very poisonous 
insecticide dieldrin in their cam) against 
the Japanese beetle. According to a report 
sent me by a biologist on the scene the 
destruction of rabbits, squirrels, pheasants, 
and many songbirds is again great. This 
time the farmers themselves are protesting 
against the program presumably intended 
for their benefit. 

Strong protests are also being heard in 
southern Illinois where a similar program 
has destroyed several hundred quail and 
rabbits in two small areas. 

And in the Boston area, as a legacy from 
years of insecticide spraying, fish in the 
Framingham, Mass., reservoir are carrying 
DDT in amounts 10 times the legally per- 
missible level. This was discovered by the 
excellent researches of biologists of the 
Massachusetts Fish and Game Department. 

No, the problem of pesticides is not merely 
the dream of an avaricious author out to 
pile up royalties by frightening the public— 
it is very much with us, here and now. 

I was amused recently to read a bit of 
wishful thinking in one of the trade mag- 
agines, Industry “can take heart.“ it said, 
“from the fact that the main impact of the 
book (i.e. ‘Silent Spring’) will occur in the 
late fall and winter—seasons when consum- 
ers are not normally active buyers of in- 
secticides * * * it is fairly safe to hope 
that by March or April ‘Silent Spring’ no 
longer will be an interesting conversational 
subject.” 

If the tone of my mail from readers Is any 
guide, and if the movements that have al- 
ready been launched gain the expected mo- 
mentum, this is one prediction that will 
not come true. 4 

As you know, the threat to wildflowers 
and other native plants along the highways 
of America has become a conservation crisis. 
Blanket spraying of chemical herbicides to 
control roadside vegetation is turning our 
roads into barren, unsightly wastes. The 
wildflowers, the ferns, the shrubs bright with 
flowers or berries are rapidly being replaced 
by nearly lifeless strips. Botanists at the 
Connecticut Arboretum have deplored the 
elimination of native shrubs and wildflowers 
by spraying. I have seen it happen along 
the roads in Maine where I spend the sum- 
mers. I have heard the bitter complaints of 
the tourists and summer people—who came 
expecting beauty and found, instead, des- 
olatlon. 

This is one instance in which the tourists 
are right. For there is even more than 
beauty involved. Natural vegetation has its 
place in the economy of nature. The many 
millions of acres of roadside borders and 
highway right-of-ways are—or could be—an 
excellent wildlife habitat, If maintained as 
a community of shrubs and wildflowers, they 
provide food and shelter for birds and many 
small mammals, and for the bees too—the 
wild pollinators so important in maintain- 
ing many crops and other plants, 

Blanket spraying destroys these natural 
communities. It is expensive. It contains 
the feature of built-in obsolescence, and has 
to be repeated year after year. This pre- 
sumably makes the manufacturers and sales- 
men of chemicals happy. But it is not good 
community economics, and it is not good 
conservation. 

There is a good solution for this problem 
and it is ironical that it has not been widely 
applied. Selective spraying—aimed at young 
trees and very tall shrubs—quickly creates 
a stable plant community—a community of 
low growing shrubs, ferns, and wildflowers. 
This community resists the invasion of trees. 
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Once created—and two or three seasons’ 
work will usually accomplish it—spraying 
need not be repeated. The community has 
been stabilized and will remain so for per- 
haps 25 to 30 years without further treat- 
ment. So a minimum use is made of chemi- 
cals—the taxpayer's purse is spared, con- 
servation values are preserved. 

The chief architect and developer of this 
plan of ecologically sound, selective spraying 
is Dr. Frank Egler of Connecticut. Dr. Egler 
and five other ecologists and botanists have 
now formed an organization own as 
Right-of-way Resources of America. This is 
one of the most gratifying events of the past 
few months. 

All this is not to say we can afford to be 
complacent about the pesticide situation as 
a whole. If we are ever to find our way out 
of the present dilemma—we must remain 
vigilant, we must continue to challenge and 
to question, we must insist that the burden 
of proof lies with those who would use these 
chemicals to prove the procedures are safe. 

Having recognized and defined our yalues, 
we must defend them without fear and 
without apology. 

It is not necessary to feel that all who 
take the opposite view do so out of un- 
worthy motives. There are entomologists 
who sincerely believe that the temporary 
advantage of an all-out assault on an insect 
population is great enough to justify the 
risk of side effects. There are, no doubt, 
chemical manufacturers who cannot see be- 
yond the examples of beneficial use. 

We take the long view. We do not ask 
that all chemicals be abandoned. We ask 
moderation. We ask the use of other meth- 
ods less harmful to our environment. But 
we would be naive and unworldly if we did 
not recognize the fact that this is a large 
industry, fighting with every device to pre- 
serve its profits. 

Above all, we must not be deceived by 
the enormous stream of propaganda that is 
issuing from the pesticide manufacturers, 
and from industry-related—although osten- 
sibly independent—organizations. 

This is not merely a campaign against an 
author and a book—it is a campaign against 
a cause, and that cause is the promotion of 
sanity and restraint in the application of 
dangerous materials to our environment. 

If you read the trade magazines, you know 
that the announced strategy of the industry 
is to concentrate on repairing and building 
up the somewhat battered image of pesti- 
cides. There is already a large volume of 
handouts openly sponsored by the manu- 
facturers. 

There are other packets of material being 
issued by some of the State agricultural col- 
leges, as well as by certain organizations 
whose industry connections are concealed 
behind a scientific front. 


Cholesterol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, certain 
elements of the medical profession have 
unwittingly contributed to the woes of 
the dairy farmer in recent years, through 
dietary recommendations which elimi- 
nated the consumption of whole milk. 

The market administrator of the New 
York-New Jersey milkshed reports that 
during the past 4 years, the use of 
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reconstituted skim milk has increased 
some 55 percent in that area. Improved 
processing has made the skim product 
entirely palatable and acceptable to the 
cholesterol dieters. 

Doctors, however, have never been in 
complete agreement on this subject and 
independent research by the National 
Dairy Association certainly tends to re- 
store this important food item to its 
rightful place at the head of the list of 
economical nutrition for the family table. 

The following item from the Catskill 
Daily Mail should prove welcome news to 
the dairy industry: 

HURRAH FOR THE IRISH AND MILK 


Did you know that the Irishmen drink more 
milk, weigh less, have one-half as much high 
blood pressure and are substantially lower in 
cholesterol count than their Boston brothers? 

According to a recent release from the 
Dairy Association, researchers found that 
total milk and dairy products consumed in 
the United States is less than 700 pounds per 
capita. Butter consumption is 7½ pounds 
per capita. In Ireland, total milk and dairy 
products consumed amount to over 1,500 
pounds per person. Forty-five pounds per 

person of butter is consumed in Ireland. 

A study recently made by Harvard Uni- 
versity of Irishmen compared with their 
blood brothers in Boston indicates that the 
Irish brothers living in Ireland weigh less, 
have one-half as many cases of high blood 
pressure, and a substantially lower choles- 
terol count than do their Boston brothers, 


Up and at Adam: A Disappointed Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the New York Amsterdam News, New 
York City, September 14, 1963: 

ANOTHER ANGLE—‘“UP AND aT ADam"’—A 

DISAPPOINTED CLUB 


(By James L. Hicks) 


Pardon me a minute while I present a few 
facts on political life in Harlem and disap- 
point quite a few people downtown, includ- 
ing some daily newspapers. x 

There is, in this town of ours, a dedicated 
cult of people who could be classified as the 
“Up and at Adam” cult which longs and 
lives for the day that Apam CLAYTON POWELL 
will only be a memory in the minds of New 
Yorkers. 

Unfortunately for them, and therefore 
fortunately for Apam, the vast majority of 
these people who would like to see ADAM run 
out of Harlem, don't live in Harlem them- 
selves. 

And therein lies the rub. 

For even those New Yorkers who wish ADAM 
PowELL had never been born, are forced to 
live by a law which says that the people of a 
congressional district have the right to de- 
cide for themselves just who their Congress- 
man will be, and that they can elect a cotton- 
picking witch doctor if he’s qualified—and 
nobody can throw him out of office without 
pause until the people themselves decide to 

0 80. 

But human nature being what it is, the 

members of the “Up and at Adam” cult go 
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around hoping so strongly that Apam will 
disintegrate into space that they begin to 
see things in Harlem which simply are not 
there. 

Back at Howard University my professor 
told me that one of man’s greatest faults 1 
that we tend to see what we are looking for 
and look for what we see.” b 

That's the way the Up and at Adam” elu 
saw the primary elections in Harlem las 
week. 

The club was looking for Apam to be de- 
tented and they thought they saw what they 
were looking for. 

THE SCORE 

But we haye news for them, 

Anyone, including the reporters and edl- 
tors of the daily papers who saw an 
CLAYTON PowELL defeat in last week's pri- 
maries simply can’t read the score in Harlem. 

Some white people actually thought 
PowELL was running for office against Rag 
Jones and when they read where Jones nad 
won they just automatically concluded that 
PowIL had lost. That's how you 
when you let your emotions get the best of 
you. 

If anybody lost anything in the Harlem 
primaries it was the people of Harlem. For 
we did have the spectacle of our strongest 
man in Congress engaged in a front page 
brawl with our strongest man in city hall. 

But Ray Jones did by no means kill 
Powerit and Powe. certainly did not push 
Jones out of the picture. 

What happened between PowrL and Jones 
is nothing more than what happens be- 
tween Lehman and Wagner, Rockefeller and 
Mahoney or any other two strong leaders 
a primary race. They backed their choices 
but that didn’t mean that either man o 
be through if his man lost any more than It 

means that Wagner is through because 
can't oust a Brooklyn leader, or that Rocke- 
feller is through because his cousin didn’t 
win big. 

The big difference is that instead of fight 
ing it out in a smoke-filled backroom 
the bigtime politicians they are, Ray 
Apam got into a name calling brawl on the 
front pages of the delighted daily papers 
would. just love to see them destroy each 
other. 

That's the thing Harlem regretted. We ex- 
pect our politicians to fight just like all other 
politicians do. But we hope they will 
grow up to the point where they do th 
fighting in the smoke-filled backrooms. t 

As for Ray Jones’ wild suggestion tha 
CORE's Jim Farmer run against POW-III 
put that out your mind. 

Ray Jones is too smart to think Harlem 1 
stupid enough to use one of its great leader 
to kill off one of its other great leaders. 4 

Negro people are simply tired of that Kin 
of foolishness and Ray knows It. But he got 

a story in the gullible daily press with it. 

Now if Ray Jones really wants to run 
Farmer against some white Congressman, % 
Senator or State senator or assemblyman— 
well that's something else. 

But not against another Negro. 


Low Pay for Top Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 
Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee 15 
now conducting hearings on general les“ 
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islation affecting the salaries of Federal 
employees. One of the most serious 
Problems confronting the Government, 
my opinion, is the inadequacy of pres- 
ent salary levels for top Federal execu- 
tives. This problem and its evil effects 
on the efficiency of the Federal service 
Was discussed in the Sentember 15, 1963, 
New York Times magazine by Clarence 
B. Randall. Mr. Randall is a former 
President of the Inland Steel Co., and he 
Served three national administra- 
. Mons in various capacities. I think his 
Article is both timely and valuable and 
I commend it to the attention of my 
Colleagues: 
U.S. Prosrems Low Pay ror Tor Jons 
(By Clarence B. Randall) 


One of the great new freedoms that come 
to a man in retirement is the right to stick 
neck out. Released from institutional 
nsibility, he can say exactly what he 
at all times, Furthermore, when the 
brickbats are thrown, they bounce off better 
they did in earlier years. I know, be- 
‘fuse plenty of them have been coming my 
Way of Inte, thrown by both old friends and 
new enemies, by the business community 
and the press. å 
B furor was all triggered when the 
Ureau of the Budget in Washington re- 
fently released to the press the report that 
I had submitted to the President in behalf 
Of the so-called Pay Panel, the committee 
Which the President had appointed to review 
Salaries in various departments of the Fed- 
Government, and which he had asked 
Me to chair. Our report contained a series 
recommendations for pay increases. 
Among these were proposals to raise the 
annua: pay of Cabinet officers from $25,000 
to $50,000, the salary of Congressmen from 
$22,500 to $35,000 and of Supreme Court 
UStices, the Vice President and the Speaker 
Of the House from $35,000 to $60,000. 
provoked the storm. One of my fa- 
Lorite newspapers, The Chicago Tribune, 
ONored me with a blistering editorial. 
“What,” asked The Tribune, “have these 
People ever done for us?” 
© things bothered me about this up- 
2 First, most of those who were savage 
their attacks had quite obviously not 
the report, Second, their behavior re- 
d me unhappily of my own earlier 
» when I am afraid I, top, sounded off 
Onally in hot anger before I had 
Studied in depth the subject upon which 1 
expressing positive opinions. 
t disturbed me most was the fact 
t almost without exception the press 
alled to list in full the names of the other 
Members of the committee. Here they are: 
yaen. Omar Bradley; John J. Corson, of the 
drow Wilson School of Public and In- 
Marston Affairs, Princeton University; 
Th lon B. Folsom, of the Eastman Kodak Co.; 
odore V. Houser, former chairman of 
Sead. Roebuck & Co; Robert A. Lovett, of 
a own Bros., Harriman; George Meany, presi- 
ent of the American Federation of Labor 
S Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
Py K. Price, Jr., of the Graduate School of 
Rac Administration, Harvard University; 
bert Ramspeck, former member of Con- 
Gate from Georgia; Stanley F. Reed, Asso- 
te Justice (retired), of the U.S. Supreme 
pout, and Sydney Stein, Jr., of Stein Roe & 


nction in his own walk of life, but had 
ma &t firsthand over many years the inti- 
5 te operations of our Government. And we 
hace Unanimous in our recommendations. I 
Ye served from time to time on other such 
tù, ps, but never before have I seen men of 
a ach diverse backgrounds arrive at such solid 
Nsensus as was the case here. 
Why did we do what we did? 


aney man in that group not only had won 
Sten 
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Take the case of the Cabinet officer first. 
He must move to Washington at his own ex- 
pense, maintain a home suited to his respon- 
sibility, do much entertaining for which he 
is not reimbursed, accept no outside income 
whatever, not even for speaking engage- 
ments, and stand ready to liquidate what- 
ever investments he may have if he is charged 
with conflict of interest. 

I would be the first to agree that it would 
be unwholesome in a high degree if compen- 
sation in government were set at such levels 
that men sought appointments as a matter 
of financial advancement, but it seems 
equally clear to me that it is wrong to keep 
the compensation at such a low level that 
only rich men can be persuaded to accept 
the responsibilities. 

The present administration has put an 
emphasis on youth, and many able young 
men were recruited for the public service. 
Already a disconcerting number have left, 
returning to private life for “compelling per- 
sonal reasons.” Naturally, I have never 
talked to a single one of them about it. but 
I feel very certain that in many cases the 
financial sacrifice required was beyond their 
resources. 

Nor do I understand why we permit the 
basic salaries in our Federal Government to 
be established and maintained at levels 
below those prevailing in our State and 
municipal units. 

At the present time, a member of the 
Cabinet who as a Secretary heads one of the 
departments which are so vital to our na- 
tional welfare and safety, receives $25,000 
a year. Contrast this with the figures given 
in our report for States and cities. 

The State of California has 135 positions 
which pay more than $25,000 a year; Illinois 
has 93, Pennsylvania 165 and New York 432. 

New York pays its Governor $50,000 plus 
the use of the executive mansion, and the 
mayor of New York City receives $50,000. Los 
Angeles pays the general manager of its water 
and power departments $40,560; Florida pays 
the director of its Inter-American Trade Ex- 
position $50,000; and in Boston the general 
manager of the transit authority receives 
$40,000. In Chicago the salary of the super- 
Intendent of schools is $48,500. 

Turning to other fields for comparisons, 
we found that in the United States there are 
81 college presidents who are paid in ex- 
cess of $25,000. Among the large charitable 
foundations there were 17 instances in which 
the principal full-time officer received in 
excess of $35,000. A member of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s Board of Governors 
receives only $20,000, but in the Federal Re- 
serve banks themselves there are 79 officers 
who are paid more than that. In private 
industry on a sampling of 1,157 corporations 
engaged in manufacturing we found that 
the median salary figure for the highest paid 
officer was $91,000. 

Naturally, such comparisons must not be 
controlling in this sensitive and significant 
problem, but they are nevertheless challeng- 
ing. As panel members we were fully com- 
mitted to the philosophy that there can be 
no money equivalent for the deep inner satis- 
faction which comes to a man who is privi- 
leged to give a period of dedicated service to 
his country, but we also believe that those 
who do not serve should share the sacrifice 
of those who do. 


So far I have discussed merely the prob- 
lem of an appointed officer, using a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as an illustration. Ob- 
viously, however, similar situations exist 
outside of the executive branch. A Justice 
of the Supreme Court serves for life yet is 
paid far less than most of the members of 
the bar who present their cases before him. 
A Member of Congress has to maintain two 
homes and two offices, one of each in his 
district and in Washington; he is sharply 
limited in the number of trips which he may 
make at public expense between the two 
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places. Yet the doctrine of the “consent of 
the governed” and the public welfare in a 
democracy clearly require the closest pos- 
sible relationship between the people and 
those who represent them in Congress. 

The most pressing problem, however, the 
one which has been largely overlooked so far 
in discussion of the pay panel's report, and 
the one which gave us the deepest concern, is 
the plight of the senior career officer in Gov- 
ernment, the man who gives his entire life 
to the public service. 

The compensation of his chief puts a cell- 
ing upon his own salary. Not only that, but 
there must be several grades In between for 
the lesser appointive officers just below the 
top. In the executive branch there must be 
intermediate pay levels below the rank. of 
Secretary for a Deputy Secretary, an Under 
Secretary, and Assistant Secretaries before 
the point is reached where the appointive po- 
sitions stop and the career grades begin. 

For all practical purposes, therefore, un- 
less a change is made in the salary of the 
Cabinet Secretaries, no career officer who en- 
ters the Government service upon leaving 
college, and who gives his entire life to it, 
can ever hope to earn more than $20,000 a 
year, no matter how great the responsibility 
which he bears, or how competent his per- 
formance. Not only is this unfair to the in- 
dividuals on the basis of comparison with 
other vocations which are open to them, but 
it places a severe limitation upon our Gov- 
ernment when it comes to the recruitment of 
personnel. 

That these levels of compensation are pres- 
ently Inadequate is graphically illustrated by 
the number of occasions on which such career 
men who are approaching the senior levels 
are hired away by industry. To businessmen 
Washington is a happy hunting ground for 
talent these days, and it takes a dedicated 
public servant indeed to resist an offer of 
doubled pay just at the time when his chil- 
dren are ready for college. 

Yet sometimes he does just that. I knew 
personally of a case where a career man 
who was earning about $14,000 a year was 
offered the presidency of a corporation with 
a salary of $50,000 if he would leave the 
Government. He turned it down. He was 
occupying a post of great sensitivity at the 
time and felt that duty to his country had 
to be the controlling motive in his life. One 
of the directors of the company had spoken 
to me about the matter in advance, and I 
had prophesied that this would be the re- 
sult. He , and when he was turned 
down, he found the refusal completely in- 
credible. * 

During the past 15 years, and under three 
successive administrations, I have been priv- 


Ueged to observe at first-hand the work of 


our senior career Officers, and to do so not 
only in Washington, but in many of the re- 
mote parts of the world. They are the back- 
bone of our Government, and their quality 
determines in large measure its effectiveness. 
Among them are some who are careless in 
the performance of their duties, and some 
who are mediocre, as there are in business, 
But there are many, I am proud to say, who 
are simply superb, equal in every way to the 
best whom I have known in industry, in 
the professions, or in any of the other walks 
of life. It is the merit of these outstand- 
ing men that the Pay Panel seeks to recog- 
nize and reward in order that more like 
them may be persuaded to enter the Gov- 
ernment service. 

What will all this cost? Not over $20 
million a year—even if everything that the 
Pay Panel has recommended is put into ef- 
fect. 

Large as this sum seems, it would hard- 
ly be rated as a good typographical error 
in computing the cost of sending a man to 
the moon. 

I do not intend by this to criticize the 
space program, but it does seem to me that 
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in establishing our priorities in the alloca- 
tion of our public funds, nothing snould 
have precedence over what may be required 
to secure and keep in the Government serv- 
ice the best of brains and character that 
can be found in our country. 


Senator Estes Kefauver: Trail Blazer of 
Atlantic Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the current issue of Freedom 
and Union a high tribute is paid to the 
memory of Senator Estes Kefauver for 
the contribution he has made for 
Atlantic Union. 5 : 

The article written by Clarence Streit 
points to the usual courage of the former 
Senator from Tennessee, and his dedica- 
tion and untiring efforts for the cause of 
world peace, for social justice, and good 
government. 

Mr. Speaker, I include with my re- 
marks this splendid article by Clarence 
Streit in the September issue of Freedom 
and Union: 

Senator ESTES KEFAUVER: Tram BLAZER OF 
ATLANTIC UNIoN—1903-63 

“The answer of the State Department to 
every proposal for peace, Mr. President, is 
that it needs time to consider the proposal. 
My heaven, Mr. President, we need to utilize 
the brief time that we have to quit drifting 
and start moving. The State Department 
evidently does not realize that we cannot 
kill time; it is time which kills us. And 
that was never more true than it is at this 
very moment.” 


POIGNANT TIMELY REMINDER 


Thus spoke Senator Estes Kefauver in his 


speech, “Atlantic Union: The Way to Peace— 
Reply to the State Department,” in answer 
to its opposition to the Atlantic Union reso- 
lution he had introduced July 28, 1949. He 
spoke on the Senate floor March 13, 1950— 
3 months before communism suddenly 
launched its attack on South Korea. 


All that speech repays rereading now, but 


the paragraph quoted speaks most eloquently 
just today to all his generation, and most 
movingly to us Atlantic Unionists who know 
how priceless was his pioneering for Federa- 
tion of the Free. No one in the prime of 
life can be reminded too often or too poign- 
antly that, however much we act as though 
we had time to kill, all the while time is 
killing us. Estes speaks to us, and to all, 
with new authority on this subject now. He 
did not kill time, he crowded great good into 
nis years, and wisely did he do so, for now 
time has killed him, when only 60, at the 
peak of his powers. 

The cause of Atlantic Federal Union suf- 
fered a truly tragic loss when his heart ab- 
ruptly gave way on August 10. He had gone 
from the Senate floor, where he was opposing 
private monopoly of communication satel- 
lites, to the hospital, thinking he had only 
indigestion. There his heart—until then a 
kind heart and a stout one in every way— 
suddenly gave in. 

WHAT OTHER SENATOR? 

Nature gave Estes great gifts; hard work 
developed them, and what he had already 
done with them even finer con- 
tributions to his fellow man, had he been 


allowed eyen the biblical three score and ten. 
He was not a member of the Senate's famed 
inner club“ but those who are, and all the 
99 Senators, may well ask themselves: “The 
death of what Senator among us would have 
the nationwide, Atlanticwide impact Senator 
Kefauver’s has had—measured not only in 
front page headlines and editorial tributes 
but in a deep sense of personal ioss felt by 
so many whose devoted loyalty he had won, 
for so many reasons, in so many places and 
fields of life?” 

Estes was much more than one Senator in 
a hundred; he was one man in a myriad. He 
needs a Shakespeare to do him justice—and 
for him Shakespeare did write a eulogy. It 
is the tribute to Brutus which Antony paid 
on the battlefield where he perished. One 
need but omit—as I do here—its second and 
third lines to make even its “He * * made 
one of them” refer no longer to Brutus and 
the conspirators, but (like all the rest) to 
Estes and his work to unite the free: 

“This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 

“He only, in a general honest thought and 
common good to all, made one of them. 

“His life was gentle, and the elements so 
mixed in him that Nature might stand up 

“And say to all the world, “This was a 
man.” 

THE GENTLE WARRIOR 


Estes Kefauver's life was gentle in the 
sense that he was a born gentleman, the soul 
of kindness, He did not learn consideration 
for others from a course on how to make 
friends. Consideration for each person he 
encountered, however humble, was in him 
second nature—nay, true nature. He car- 
ried it to a friendly fault that has made his 
ready handshake legendary, and over-shad- 
owed for the public better proofs of his 
thoughtfulness that thousands treasure. 

His life was far from gentle, however, in 
the sense of drifting with the current or fol- 
lowing the way of least resistance as so many 
do, avoiding hard decisions, conflict. Estes 
was forever paddling his canoe upstream, 
even up rapids that daunted other explorers. 
Increasingly through his 10 years in the 
House and 15 in the Senate, his public life 
was devoted to heroic conflict. His battles 
were both negative and positive. 

He fought against dragons as powerful as 
war, democratic disunion or anarchy, race 
prejudice, organized crime, monopoly, and 
profiteering in steel, medicine, the high 
heavens of Telstars. Birth involves con- 
flict, too, and Estes fought for creation of 
the federation of the free, for a more effec- 
tive “Twentieth Century Congress”—the 
title of his first book—for more democratic 
elections (through abolishing the poll tax, 
reforming the presidential electoral college; 
ete.). 

In politics as in engineering, there are 
two kinds of men, the kind that construct 
and the kind that operate. Estes was of the 
rarer constructive type. His passion for 
building better government first showed it- 
self at the county level when he came home 
from Yale to practice law. Before he died he 
had contributed to the creation of better 
government at all the other existing levels, 
municipal, State and Federal—and above 
all to the constitution of democratic govern- 
ment where it does not yet exist, in Atlantica. 
His championship of Federal Government on 
this international scale contributed to his 
election to the Senate in 1948 despite Boss 
Crump in Memphis—and thereby resulted 
in replacing his machine with an independ- 
ent government in that city, and freeing the 
State government from bossism. But this 
is a story in itself—tfor a later issue. 

A GIANT'S STRENGTH 
Estes had a giant's strength, without the 
fault that Shakespeare found in this: 
O. it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyran- 
nous 
To use it like a giant.” 
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I wish Shakespeare had gone on to tell us 
how excellent it is to use such strength for 
noble ends—not to exploit the weaknesses 
of others for one’s own profit but to find sat- 
isfactions in making the weak stronger, the 
fearful braver, and in freeing one’s fellows 
from the walls of anarchy, war and m 
cowardice that hem man in, and the chains 
of oppression, prejudice, and ignorance that 
hold him down. Estes had a giant's strength 
in at least two senses, physical and moral. 
He was weak as a speaker—he moved men by 
his character much more than by his speech. 
He was not a seminal thinker—but he had 
an independent mind. He was open to the 
ideas of others and not too proud to work 
for those he jüdged to be sound as if they 
were his own. And his judgment not only 
of ideas but even more of political situations 
and strategy was very good. To return to 
the two strengths mentioned. 

MR, COURAGE 

Physically, Estes stood head and broad 
shoulders above most of us, His stamin& 
carried him through three killing campaigns 
for his Senate seat, and the multitude of 
presidential primaries that he won in 1952 
and 1956. Morally, his strength was even 
rarer. 

I think of him often as Mr. Courage, for 
throughout the 15 years I knew him inti- 
mately he was the most consistently and out- 
standingly courageous man in legislative 
office I have yet known. Nor does my prize 
for courage go to him only because of the 
degree of it he showed in the leadership he 
gave Atlantic Union in Congress, as some may 
assume. 

It has never seeemed to me to take the 
highest courage for those who laud the 
commonsense of the common people, as 
politicians do, to ask the voters to back the 
case for Atlantic Union, which is common- 
sense itself, to me at least. But the record 
shows that they do think this requires high 
courage, and so I concede the point—the 
more readily because such courage is indeed 
required to continue in this course as long 
as Estes did. The eulogies and editorials I 
have read have nearly all stressed his cour- 
age, but—with significant exceptions in Ten- 
nessee where he was best known—none even 
mentioned his work for Atlantic Union. 
This shows at least that there was plenty ot 
other proof of it; this other evidence bas 
most impressed me, too. 

THE 83-TO-1 VOTE 

The ignorance, prejudice and misguided 
emotions that Atlantic Union runs counter 
to and that so many politicians have feared 
to face do not seem to me so hard to over- 
come or so explosive as the ignorance, bigotry 
and misguided emotions roused by other i5- 
sues, most directly in one’s own constituency: 
Most politicians seem to share this evalua- 
tion, judging from their fear of even irking 
their constituents on matters that touch 
them to the quick. Yet through these mine- 
fields sown with boobytraps Estes marched 
as calmly as others on a safe highway—eve? 
more serenely, if anything, than he did on 
the Atlantic Union road. For example, on 
racial -issue votes, he stood out among 
the southern Senators, conservatives and 
liberals, often alone until Arnxxr GORE joined 
him as the junior Senator from the State 
already famed for Andrew Jackson and An- 
drew Johnson. 

The vote that most impressed me allowed 
one to test Estes against the whole field. Lt 
came when northern Democratic liberals, 
with whom Estes often voted, sought during 
the McCarthy fever to outfox those wh? 
charged that they were soft on communis™, 
by sponsoring a bill to outlaw the Commu- 
nist Party. No one was under worse attack 
then, as a pink, than Estes in Tennessee DY 
those who sought his seat. The Senate ap- 
proved the bill 83 to I—and the 1 was Sen- 
ator Kefauver. The immediate result was 
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an astonishing victory he won single-handed, 
Which began the next day when two Senators 
Were brave enough to confess on the floor 
their consciences had kept them aweke all 
Right because they should have voted as he 
did. In a later issue we shall publish an 
Article by his then administrative assistant, 
Richard Wallace, now executive director of 
Atlantic Council of the United States, 
i telling this whole heart warming story. This 
demonstration of Senator Kefauver's courage 
and wisdom deserves a much more spacious 
Monument-than we can give it now. 


NOT RECKLESS COURAGE 


Nane courage that characterized Senator 
auver was not blind or even reckless or 
boyant. It was no less deliberate than 
determined. as aware of the dangers as it 
was Quiet, a courage fathered by deeply 
nett values and mothered by firm faith in 
tellow man. 
critics in the Senate called him ‘Estes 
the ‘Frontiersman,’ and the 
of Sin.“ The New York Times said: 
ben accounted him a canny politician 
t on building up a personal following.“ 
he was indeed in spirit, but 
less was in him nothing of Jeremiah, still 
Of the martyr or fanatic. His courage 
came no such sources. True, he was 
politician—as I have had much 
pg Occasion to welcome than to eriticize 
Who Congress swarms with. canny politicians 
A Seek to build up a personal following 
by anything but the course that Estes 
Two of many examples in my personal 


TWO STEPS BACK FROM FAME 


Estes gained national renown by his 
yume investigation I was disturbed, because 
Acres it would divert him too much from 

tic Union. I expressed to him more 
Once my anxiety, and my belief that 
hie eration of the Free was more worthy of 
Mettle. It is now forgotten that at the 
Sight of the fame his Crime Investigation 
ie mittee had brought him, he resigned as 
Sibin - He tied this to his respon- 
Woll as sponsor of the Atlantic Union 
The ution, in a statement on March 24, 1951, 
Di Korean war was then on, and he ex- 
— to his constituents: Tennessee boys 
tai Ding on foreign battlefields and I believe 
We Plan I proposed may provide the answer 
to Bun for. I consider it my bounden duty 
na my efforts and time from local and 
tional crime to international crime.” 
195] om & Union featured this on its May 
Cover, but the mass media gave it scant 
any attention. The cause to which he 
little has brought Senator Kefauver so 
Setedit, thus far, that, as has been 
Men, Outside Tennessee his obituaries rarely 
Waa tioned his Atlantic Union role. 
Up this “canny politician bent on building 
a persona) following.” 
1959 second example I would cite came in 
Prova] The outlook for congressional ap- 
Which Of the Atlantic Convention proposed— 
— Dulles had blocked when he 

Secretary of State - had improved 
to make its supporters, including 
thar Kefauver, believe it might win, and 
king g should be reintroduced. Far from 
vised to cash in on his early work, he ad- 

the resolution's supporters that, be- 
Of hostility he had roused on other 
and the fact that he was not a mem- 
e Foreign Relations Committee, it 
to get a member of that com- 
troduce it. 
interest of the resolution, he stepped 
Senator Husert HUMPHREY, who be- 
chief sponsor, and Senator FRANK 
who became its floor manager. 
Continued to work as hard for it in the 
as when he was out in front. Without 
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WHERE WE DIFFERED 


Devotion to principle did not blind him 
to the values of compromise. In my view 
he was too ready, after the failure of the first 
years of head-on onslaught for the Atlantic 
Union resolution, to follow those who urged 


accept some compromises to get action while 
insisting on enough of the essential to make 
the action worthwhile. We differed only on 
the degree this involved. I was readier than 
he to risk losing the battle than to win it in 
a way I thought risked losing the war. 

* There was truth in both views: The reso- 
lution did win approval, as he hoped, in the 
weakened form that he found safe—and that 
in the end I supported, partly from respect 
for his Judgment and partly from necessity. 
But, as I feared, the resulting Convention 
held in January 1962 fell woefully short of 
what we both had sought. Though Estes 
would go farther than I in such compromis- 
ing, I know his willingness came from no 
weakening of his devotion to Atlantic Union. 

STARTING KEFAUVER SERTES 

The story of Senator Kefauver's work for 
Atlantic Union is too great to be told now, 
and too impressive, inspiring, and filled with 
human interest not to be told later. And so, 
in succeeding issues, we shall tell more of it. 
We shall accompany the series with docu- 
ments, beginning now, on page 21 where we 
give the text of his first major Senate speech 
on Atlantic Union. Only 11 days after his 
death, the New York Times found occasion 
to note: “The loss of Senator Kefauver seems 
greater today than it did when death struck 
him down.” As the true story of his work 
for Atlantic Federation becomes better 
known, that comment will swell into a 
chorus, and his stature will loom even 
greater. 

HIS 1948 COMMITMENT 

In his hometown, Madisonville, Tenn., 
named for the “Father of the Federal Consti- 
tution," where Estes was buried, he made on 
June 5, 1948, his first public commitment to 
Atlantic Union. Announcing his candidacy 
for the Senate, he said: 

“I have studied the matter very closely. I 
am convinced that the one real way that we 
can have peace in the world is to join in a 
kind of federation with the other freedom- 
loving peoples. * * * I feel that the states- 
men of these democracies should work to- 


ward this program, just as the statesmen of ` 


our Nation worked toward building 13 States 
into the Federation which grew into the 
great United States of America. * * * It is 
going to take work, a lot of prayerful think- 
ing, and moral and religious regeneration. 
But it is not only possible. It must be 
done.” - ` 
FINAL TESTIMONIAL 

Fifteen years later, I would testify in the 
words of Timothy: He fought a good fight, he 
finished his course, he kept the faith. And 
I would add these words with which the 
Associated Press ended its report of the 
burial of Senator Kefauver on August 13: 

“As thunder rolled, the coffin was removed 
by an Alr Force honor guard to the grave- 
side. Lightning flashed as the casket was 
lowered, and when the family turned from 
the grave, a heavy downpour began.” 

In a way that would have seemed fitting to 
the ancients, the noblest Roman of them all 
passed, into history. 
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Tax Cut Needed Despite Upswing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the traps which Congress must carefully 
avoid is an argument against the tax 
bill based on the present strength of the 
economy. In the September 15 edition 
of the Washington Evening Star, Sylvia 
Porter points out that the present busi- 
ness boom is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for an early tax cut. Under 
unanimous consent, I include her article 
at this point in my remarks: 

Tax Cur NEEDED DESPITE UPSWING 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Where is the U.S. economy right now? At 
the highest levels in history. ' 

Where is business heading? 
higher records, 

At what pace is business rising? At a mod- 
erate, steady speed. 

How broad is the advance? Across-the- 
board, involving heavy and light industry, 
hard and soft goods, things and nonthings. 

How long will the upturn last? A vital 
key to its duration will be the timing and 
magnitude of that tax cut. 

What are the odds on its life? The odds 
are good that this advance, already into its 
31st month, will continue well into 1964— 
thereby making the 1961—? cycle the second 
longest peacetime upswing in over a century. 

AFFECT ON UNEMPLOYMENT 

Will this expansion reduce our unemploy- 
ment rate to the so-called tolerable 4-per- 
cent level? Not in the forseeable future. 

Will rising paychecks and profits produce 
enough tax money to balance the Federal 
budget? Not in the foreseeable future. 

There's no disputing the evidence that our 
economy is moving sturdily, steadily upward 
now and chalking up better than seasonal 
gains in many areas. Industrial production 
has continued to reach new peaks this sum- 
mer in the face of reductions in steel and 
auto output. Sales of autos remain excitedly 
strong. Consumers are buying and borrow- 
ing freely. 

Almost as many new one-family houses 
were sold in April and May as in the entire 
first quarter of 1963. New construction 
spending in August was 4 percent above a 
year ago and manufacturers’ sale of durable 
goods are 8 percent ahead of last summer, 
Prices are firming, after-tax corporation 
profits are increasing, business failures are 
down. 


Up to still 


OUTLOOK FAVORABLE 


The evidence also is persuasive that the 
economy will stay in an uptrend in the 
months ahead. Personal incomes are rising, 
are up $21 billion over a year ago and are 
laying the base for bigger consumer spend- 
ing. Government spending is rising, adding 
fuel to the economic machine. 

Most significant now, businessmen plan to 
spend at an annual rate of $41.1 billion on 
new plants and equipment in the final 
quarter of this year against a rate of $40 
billion in the current quarter and $37 billion 
in the first quarter, With all three types of 
spending pointing up, the economy can’t 
move in any other direction except up. 

When the statistics are in on the Nation's 
total output, they’ll probably show that our 
gross national product rose by nearly 88 
billion in the July-September period on top 
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of an $8 billion rise in the April-June 
months. It’s increasingly likely that GNP 
will be nearing the $595 billion annual rate 
as the year ends. 

But the very fact that our economy is 
still turning in an impressive performance 
adds urgency to the need for major tax cuts 
to give businessmen incentives to invest 
more in modern plants and individuals cash 
to spend more on goods and services. 

CHANCE FOR SPENDING 


Solid and prolonged though this upturn 
has been, it has not been sufficient to re- 
duce the overall unemployment rate below 
5% percent. Although the rise in industrial 
production in this upswing is now 22.8 per- 
cent, this is still below the percentage rise 
in the 1958-60 expansion and it is far below 
the rise of 1949-53. 

Even if auto sales in 1964 again hit the 7 
million mark—for the third year in a row— 
this would just be maintaining the very high 
level of sales and would not accelerate the 
economy. Even if construction spending 
smashes all peaks in coming months, this 
spending already is so huge that it can't 
rise enough in the near future to give busi- 
nes a significant spur. 

Given tax reduction, though, both busi- 
nessmen and consumers would hike their 
spending and add new power to this “old” 
expansion. Then, the 1961—? upswing could 
live to challenge the 50-month advance of 
1933-37 for the record of the longest peace- 
time business rise in 110 years of U.S. history. 


See America Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to the support being voiced for my 
“See America Year” resolution (H.J. 
Res. 658) by State and other public 
agencies, I am receiving significant en- 
couragement from representatives of the 
domestic travel and tourist industry. 
During the last few days several national 
associations have contacted me to state 
their concern for our balance of pay- 
ments deficit, and to inform me of their 
support of a 1964 “See America” pro- 
gram. For example, I ask that a letter 
from Mr. Joseph P. Adams, general 
counsel and executive director of the As- 
sociation of Local Transport Airlines be 
included at this point in my remarks: 

ASSOCIATION or LOCAL 


TRANSPORT AIRLINES, 
Washington, D.C., September 16, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ULLMAN: I am writing 
to you on behalf of Mr. T. H. Davis, chair- 
man of our board, and the individual presi- 
dents of our 20 members, to congratulate you 
and express our heartfelt appreciation for 
your legislative efforts in designating 1964 as 
“See America Year." 

Our association held an official business 
meeting this past week and it was the spe- 
cific request of the group that a resolution 
supporting this program be included on the 
agenda, and I am pleased to advise you that 
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it met with unanimous consent and ap- 


You are assured that our members, which 
serve the 50 States and Puerto Rico, will be 
active participants in your which 
is not only beneficial to the American trav- 
eler, but to the country as a whole in this 
crucial year regarding the balance of pay- 
ments situation. Our short-haul transport 
airlines are particularly well suited for a 
grass roots tour of the United States as their 
average flights are approximately 80 miles 
and they fiy at comfortable altitudes per- 
mitting an expansive view of our rivers, 
harbors, farmlands and cities. 

It is a pleasure to cooperate with you in 
this matter and please do not hesitate to 
call on ALTA if we can be of further assist- 
ance. 

Best personal regards, 

JOSEPH P. ADAMS, 


Another association which has con- 
tacted me to express their interest is, 
the National Association of Travel 
Organizations. This organization, which 
was originally organized by State travel 
agencies, but has since 1941 expanded to 
a membership of 600, including all seg- 
ments of the American travel industry, 
has been developing a “See the U.S.A.” 
program for some time. Early next year 
“NATO,” as it is known to its members, 
is sponsoring what may be the biggest 
convention of travel organizations ever 
held, to enlist national recognition of 
their program. That program has al- 
ready been recognized as potentially 
helpful in relieving the serious dollar 
drain caused by the present high level 
of American tourism overseas. 

On September 12, President John F. 
Kennedy wrote Joseph I. McDonell, 
president of the National Association of 
Travel Organizations, expressing con- 
gratulations and appreciation for the 
“See the U.S.A.” drive. A copy of the 
President’s letter to Mr. McDonell 
follows: 

Tre Warre HOUSE, 
Washington, Séptember 12, 1963. 
Mr. JOSEPH I. MCDONELL, 
President, National Association of Travel 
Organizations, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. MCDONELL: I am pleased to learn 
that the domestic travel and tourism indus- 
try Is responding to the request contained in 
the special message to Congress of July 18, in 
which I urged that Americans be encouraged 
to learn more about their own country and 
the glory of their heritage. I congratulate 
the National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions upon its initiative in agreeing to 
organize and coordinate this drive. 

A successful will have important 
economic implications to our Nation, and 
the various Government agencies concerned 
with this effort stand ready to lend their 
assistance. I also hope that all segments of 
industry will cooperate in this worthwhile 
nationwide project. 

It is my understanding that the theme 
adopted for your campaign will be “See the 
U.S.A.” and that the entire program will be 
in full operation by spring 1964. It will thus 
complement the U.S. Travel Service cam- 
paign to encourage foreign nationals to come 
to our shores. Those of our citizens who 
take advantage of the opportunities offered 
will benefit from a greater knowledge of their 
country and a greater appreciation of its 
resources and history. 

I am deeply interested in this program's 
success. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn F. KENNEDY. 
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Courageous Crusader: Margaret Sanger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday one of America’s great pioneers- 
Margaret Sanger—celebrated her 8 
birthday. 

Without doubt she was cheered by thé 
realization that never before had she 
so many well-wishers the world over. 
After 50 incredible years of crusading, 
she can at least see signs that an implac- 
able revolution in thinking is underway: 
In recent months we have heard 
read much about population control 
fine minds representing many creeds 
races are openly and honestly probing 
the subject. 

Mrs. Sanger, I am proud to say, is # 
constituent of mine. In way of salute 
to this courageous lady I would like to 
call the attention of my colleagues 
Ralph A. Donham's article, “Marg 
Sanger: Her Crusade,” in the C a 
Science Monitor of September 9, 1963: 

MARGARET SANGER: HER CRUSADE 
(By Ralph A. Donham) 

Tucson.—The end of this century, com- 
petent authorities have predicted, will se? 
the population of the United States near the 
300 million mark and that of the world 
to an estimated 5 billion. 

The significance of what has come to be 
called the population explosion is further 
emphasized in the changing attitude of the- 
nations of the world. For the first time an 
administration in Washington has an- 
nounced an affirmative policy relative to 
birth control. 

This shift in viewpoint is attributed in 
the main to the realization of world leaders 
that if the present rate of increase in the 
number of people inhabiting the globe con- 
tinues unmodified through another cen 
the capacity of the world’s resources to zus“ 
tain humanity—water, fuel, food, and wild 
life—could be taxéd beyond hope 
recuperation. 

Watching this changing tide of opinlon 
from her home in Tucson, Ariz., the 
neer of the doctrine of planned parenthood- 
Margaret Sanger, approaches her 80th birth” 
day on September 14, She can look back 
on a half century of amazing accomplian- 
ment. Fifty years ago she launched both 2 
movement and a tempestuous career. 
Americans of 1913 still clung to an abhof- 
rence of birth control to which they had 
been conditioned throughout their lives. 
Their opposition brought to Margaret 
a martyrdom familiar to many heroic figures 
of the past. 

“We have seen an evolution,“ she said re. 
cently. “Today there are organization” 
helping mothers and children, Young cou 
ples are thinking ahead and planning. 
tors and ministers are helping.” 

She has been cheered by the news reports 
this summer telling of swiftly rising interes 
in the objectives for which she strugs 
through many bitterly frustrating Fears. 
The international as well as the dom of 
aspects arouse her interest. A sentence, f 
example, in an address before the Americ®” 
Society of Newspaper Publishers in Was” 
ington by former Vice President Richard 
Nixon pinpointed one phase of the issue: 
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“The United States,” he said “cannot jus- 
Spending billions of dollars for economic 

e for the purpose of ralsing living 
Standards in underdeveloped countries only 
to discover years later that the population 
outruns the growth of the economy.” 

Such news marks vast progress since that 
Winter, 46 years ago, when Margaret Sanger 
ent 30 days in Queen's County Penitentiary 
in Island City. It erases somewhat the 
Sting of bitter memories of years when, 

ite support from leading intellectuals, 
and her coworkers were subjected to 
Viclous persecution all across America. 

The ancient taboos have not all vanished, 
eren today. But the tide was turned. The 
National Academy of Sciences, the National 

tute, of Health, and even the United 


to end the tyranny of undisciplined procrea- 

on and the attendant tragedy it implies for 
Millions of helpless women and children 
around the globe. 

In her autobiography, published some 
ago, Margaret Sanger said: “ The moy- 
finger writes; and having writ moves 

In January 1937, in that same town 
where 15 years before I had been for- 
to speak and whence I had been 
into court, I was honored with a 

»I am glad both my sons are 
with a background of human interest 
ch hasbeen added a scientific quality 
d that can continue pushing the 
of service further into the future. 
often asked: ‘Aren’t you happy now 
struggle is over?’ But I cannot 
t it is. Though many disputed 
es have been leaped, you can never 
smugly content, believing that vic- 
oreyer yours. There is always the 
it being snatched from you. All 
must be safeguarded and held.” 
year of 1937, when Margaret Sanger 
her autobiography was to witness the 
her succeeding great triumphs. On 
the American Medical Association, 
years had been the relentless foe 
crusade, voted at its Atlantic City con- 
to give birth control its recognition 
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anuary the circuit court of appeals 
held dismissal of the so-called one 
case, in which decision a section of 
thony Comstock law barring importa- 
contraceptives was voided. As a re- 
t ruling Mrs. Sanger was enabled 
fieldworkers a memorandum ad- 
birth control information could 
be disseminated lawfully. By then 320 
centers were functioning in the 
Mrs. Sanger predicted that an- 
e would see 10 times as many. 
t this time, when success began 
her efforts, Mrs. Sanger, now Mrs. 
Slee, decided to retire to a less hectic 
t. In Tucson she and her hus- 
t a rambling house in the cactus 
ed foothills of the Catalina Mountains 
Of the city. Here for a time she en- 
& period of relaxation interrupted only 
activities, among new friends she 
Arizona. But in 1943, Mr. Slee died 
the lapse of a few more years she 
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World Population and World Re- 
She returned briefly to an editor's 
a role she had known in the hectic 
Of 1913 when as columnist for the So- 
w York Call she first came in con- 
the law by her advice on “What 
irl Should Know,” which caused the 
be banned from the mails temporarily 
N behest of Anthony Comstock of the 
dies York Society for the Suppression of 
aes 1949 Smith College awarded her an 
a Sanay degree of doctor of laws. Later, on 
apanese tour sponsored by the Mainichi 
the Japan's largest group of newspapers, 

Was greeted by overflow crowds as she 
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warned against the catastrophe threatening 
Japan in ite swiftly rising population. From 
Japan she went to India. She was guest of 
honor at the first conference of the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation in 
Bombay. The new Indian Government un- 
der Prime Minister Nehru had just come out 
in support of birth control. Delegates from 
six nations voted to unite in the federation 
and elected Margaret Sanger and Lady Rama 
Rau honorary presidents, 

Mrs. Sanger has won the right to live with 
her memories. 

The news today is vastly comforting to 
her. In line with a policy declaration quietly 
announced last December by the U.N., the 
U.S: Government is now circulating in other 
countries a statement to the effect that we 
will help in meeting problems of population 
growth. Among other things this involves 
giving birth control information on request. 

This is a controversial area of activity. 
Powerful elements-still oppose dissemination 
of birth control data either here or abroad. 
Objections are based on moral grounds 
founded on tenets of religious faith which 
will still hold appeal for many sincere people. 

They merit, and unquestionably will re- 
ceive, all due respect. But the inescapable 
fact remains that uninhibited population 
growth has its moral implications. The ris- 
ing pressures on the institutions of a free 
society cannot be ignored in a world which 
& century hence could have, at the present 
rate of increase, perhaps 25 billion people. 

Possibly the most remarkable thing about 
this semicentennial of the birth control 
movement is the fact that Margaret Sanger, 


so long ago, had the vision to pioneer a moye- ` 


ment to which, in 1913, scarcely anyone at- 
tached any importance. Today all signs in- 
dicate she started her crusade none too soon. 


Senator Everett McKinley Dirksen 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, September 14, 1963, two articles 
appeared in newspapers in different sec- 
tions of the country, both lauding Senator 
EVERETT DIRĘSEN. One appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor, the other in 
the Peoria Journal Star which is printed 
in the Senator's former congressional 
district which I now have the privilege 
to serve. 

The Senator's knowledge on national 
and foreign affairs is most certainly 
highly regarded in all quarters. It is 
obvious that the Star’s Chuck Dancey 
and the writer for the Monitor are aware 
of his abilities and his responsible judg- 
ment, It is with pleasure, under unani- 
mous consent, I include the two edi- 


torlals concerning the distinguished gen- 


tleman from Illinois: 
From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Sept. 14, 1963] 
THE SENIOR SENATOR From ILLINOIS 


We dof our hat to Senator Dmxsen, If 
there were such a thing he should be given 
the Arthur Vandenberg Award of Merit. 

It has been said that Mr. DIRKSEN alone 
gave a “sense of occasion” to the test ban 
debate on the Senate floor. Most of the 
drama and the serious argument had come 
earlier in committee. Most of the maneuver 
in lining up votes had taken place backstage. 
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When the actual debate came the Senate was 
nearly empty. 

Yet it remained for the Republican leader- 
ship in the Senate to take its public position. 
Did it haye an honest basis for doubt or not? 
To some the negative arguments of the pre- 
paredness subcommittee suggested that the 
treaty was too dangerous. Others thought 
the nature of the doubt was directed not at 
the Russians but at the administration. 
Could President Kennedy be trusted to take 
the necessary safeguards on the U.S. side 
with full vigor? 

Senator Dirksen did the statesmanlike 
thing. He is credited with asking the Presi- 
dent for formal, written assurance. Mr. 
Kennedy responded with an even more thor- 
oughgoing and emphatic pledge, it is said, 
than the Senator expected. This was policy- 
making at its best all around, The doubts 
had been honorable. The reassurance of the 
President was so explicit that it must be 
believed. 

‘There was an emotional quality to the oc- 
casion which the Senator did not overlook. 
“It is now 18 years since Hiroshima,” he said. 
And asked: “What have we done? What 
steps have we taken?” 

The answer, he said, was to build bombs 
that made those dropped on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki “look like toys.” 

If the treaty failed, Mr. DRKSEN said, the 
Nation would have forfeited nothing because 
“the President has given his assurance that 
the Nation's strength will be maintained.” 
But he went even further, because everyone 
recognizes that there are some risks to take, 
and to measure against the larger risks of a 
continued nuclear arms race. 

If there is a risk, this Senator is willing 
to accept It. 

There must have been some in the Cham- 
ber who recall the great speech of Senator 
Vandenberg calling for ratification of the 
Marshall plan. Senator Dm does these 
things in his own way but the result was the 
same: a spirit of generous bipartisanship in 
foreign policy just at the moment when it 
was most needed. 

[From the Peoria Journal Star, Sept. 14, 
1963] 


Senator DIRKSEN OFTEN MISJUDGED 


One wonders if the people of this area 
truly appreciate Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
and the unique position he has attained, 
largely in the last 3 or 4 years. 

The Senator has been part of the Wash- 
ington scene for a long, long time, and you 
have to see him in what has become his 
native habitat to appreciate him. 

One of the skills a politician in a respon- 
sible position needs is the ability to speak 
effectively without saying anything. (Pol- 
iticians who are out, or have no influence, 
and no real responsibility do not share this 
problem.) 

Consequently, too often, we at home have 
heard the Senator speak in matters of small 
moment or mere formality, and while we 
recognize his verbal agility and impressive 
tones we mibs the real meat of his special 
skills and impact. ` 

There is no tougher audience than the 
U.S. Senate. Indeed, there is no other 
audience on earth with whom it is so difi- 
cult to even get their attention. 

There have been shocking, headline-mak- 
ing speeches made in the Senate—as in the 
old McCarthy days—whéh you could count 
the Senators who bothered to listen on your 
fingers. Indeed, some of the flaming Mc- 
Carthy headline stories were most disap- 
pointing in color on the scene, with the 
Senator literally mumbling his way through 
although his words constituted violent 
charges, before an empty chamber. 

Senators have their own problems and 
concerns to pursue without sitting down 
just to listen to another Senator spout off, 
usually. 
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But the whole treaty debate hit its record 
attendance by Senators when Evererr DREK- 
SEN rose to speak on that subject this week— 
and listened. 

Long-time, critical and astute newspaper 
observers, who usually laugh at the very idea 
of a Senate speech affecting any votes, have 
publicly gone on record attesting to DRE- 
srn’s action in obtaining the letter from 
President Kennedy and speaking on behalf 
of the treaty as decisive. 

Here you see the tactician at work. There 
were more than words involved. Obtaining 
written, specific pledges from President Ken- 
nedy was a political strategy of the highest 
order, and it was the combination of this 
strategy and the Dirksen speech that stirred 
the admiration of his colleagues and the 
press corps. 

The Senator is “meliifiuous.” He does 
sprinkle his speech with quotations, and 
sometimes misquotations, from the Bible, 
Shakespeare, and the classics —extemporane- 
ously. He also, in actual, meaningful debate 
such as this, has a great talent for hitting 
the nail on the head. He brings out the 
strength and weaknesses of each position 
with an unerring eye gained in long expe- 
rience with national affairs. And, finally, he 
thinks and speaks out of a genuine philos- 
ophy that is generous, affectionate, and un- 
derstanding of his more extreme opponents 
in any given dispute, and often shows itself 
in a whimsical sense of humor which has 
become the delight of the press gallery. 

It is a combination of qualities that have 
become rare in American politics, and it was 
not an exaggeration when those who at- 
tended this speech, Senators and newsmen 

‘alike, expressed their feeling of having been 
present at an historic occasion. 

\ There is a great deal of cynicism in politics 

and in the press with regard to politics— 
unfortunately, for good reason—but the 
cynics themselves, showed a kind of nos- 
talgia, immediately, in connection with this 
last great Dirksen address. 

Senator Dinksen has been in many a bitter 
political fray, and he fights with good suc- 
cess and a cutting edge, as he has proven. 
He is associated with some of the bitterest 
moments in our political history. 

Yet, over a period of more than 30 years, 
he has clearly demonstrated that he does 
not, himself, bear a grudge; that while he 
may differ and differ with heat and strategy 
and effect, he respects the persons and posi- 
tions taken by “his adversaries; and that 
while he is an impressive figure who takes 
the affairs of his country seriously, he does 
not take himself so terribly seriously as do 
so many politicians. 


This combination has won him a unique 
Place in the hearts of his fellow Senators, of 
the press gallery of the Senate, and of the 
succeeding Presidential administrations with 
whom he has dealt, 

It is hard for many here to realize what a 
towering national figure Evererr M. DIRKSEN 
has become in this Nation's affairs, both in 
deciding, assisting, frustrating, or modifying 
the actions of our Government and as a per- 
sonality among the Nation's leaders. 

C. L. Dancer. 
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Balance of Payments 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 
Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, the con- 


tinuing deficit in our international bal- 
ance of payments is a subject of concern 
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to all those interested in the health and 
growth of our national economy. It has 
for some time, and rightly, been occupy- 
ing the attention of the executive de- 
partments concerned as a matter of high 
priority. 

In this connection, I was pleased to 
read in the July issue of the Department 
of State Newsletter of the concrete steps 
being taken by that Department to re- 
duce its expenditures abroad as a con- 
tribution to correcting this deficit. I 
note that these measures are being taken 
under the supervision of the Deputy Un- 
der Secretary of State for Administra- 
tion, Mr. William J. Crockett, who has 
recently been promoted to that position. 
Prior to his distinguished career as a 
Foreign Service officer, Mr. Crockett was 
for 20 years in banking and in business, 
for part of that time as owner and man- 
ager of his own business enterprise; and 
I am happy to know that a man of his 
experience as businessman and bank of- 
ficer is today responsible to Secretary 
Rusk for the operational administration 
of our Department of State. 

I should like to include in the RECORD 
at this point the article I have cited from 
the Department of State Newsletter: 
DEPARTMENT Reviews Steps To Curs Our- 

FLOW oF GOLD 


The Department has made a thorough re- 
view of steps already taken and those plan- 
ned to curb the outflow of U.S. dollars abroad 
as part of a all-out Government effort to im- 
prove this country’s balance of payments. 

The Department's report was submitted 
to the Bureau of the Budget by Deputy Un- 
der Secretary for Administration William J. 
Crockett. ; 

The Bureau of the Budget plans a series of 
hearings and conferences to assure that all 
possible actions are being taken to minimize 
the balance-of-payments costs of malntain- 
ing U.S. offices and missions abroad. 

The Department, in its review, called spe- 
cial attention to its plans for closing some 
posts and reducing in size and status addi- 
tional ones. Plans to eliminate consular 
agencies are also being considered. Reduc- 
tions in dollar costs will be made in addition 
by plans to relocate regional offices. Other 
plans to curb the goid outflow include pur- 
chases from U.S. firms of machine rentals 
and supplies for the Regional Finance Cen- 
ter in Paris and limiting the attendance, 
insofar as it is possible, of U.S, delegates, par- 
ticipants, and support staff at international 
conferences. 

The following steps have already been tak- 
en by the Department to help reduce the dol- 
lar drain: 

Through the establishment of six Consoli- 
dated Administrative Management Organiza- 
tions in Africa, jointly staffed with State, 
AID, and USIA personnel, it has been possible 
to reduce costs to the service agencies. 

The West African Consolidated Adminis- 
trative Service Center at Lagos, Nigeria, a 
joint State, AID, and USIA effort, which serv- 
ices 24 posts and missions in 22 West African 
countries, has cut costs by bulk procurement 
and shipping, by reduction of damage and 
loss, and through improved repair and main- 
tenance and more effective use of personnel. 

Through its Joint Administrative Support 
concept, the Department provides adminis- 
trative support, on a reimbursable basis, to 
the oversea representatives of some 43 agen- 
cies in over 100 countries, freeing them of 
the necessity to establish their own admin- 
istrative units. 

Other steps taken last year to relieve the 
dollar drain included the elimination of 5 
American and 13 local positions overseas, the 
integration of State and AID economic staffs 
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at certain posts, the sale of surplus real prop- 
erty abroad for hard“ currencies or U.S. dol- 
lars, as well as the closure of a number 
FBO regional offices. 

Proposals requiring further study, which 
may aid in limiting U.S. Government ex- 
penditures abroad, were also included in the 
Department's review. 


What I Can Do for My Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a Michigan student won honor- 
able mention in the 28th annual National 
High School Writing Contest sponsored 
by the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. Her name is Barbara 
Rozak. - 

If this essay won honorable mention I 
am sure that first prize must have been 
really wonderful because I am very im- 
pressed with the knowledge of Barbara, 
as I am equally impressed and pl 
that she lives in my district and attended 
a school in my district. 

Barbara's essay follows: 

Waar I Can Do ron My COUNTRY 
(By Barbara Rozak, age 14, Our Lady of 
Mercy High School, Detroit, Mich.) 

The shrill jangle of persistent alarm clocks 
breaks the quiet serenity of a sleeping na- 
tion and America awakens, myself included. 
Americans, 186 million stumble bleary 
from bed and are at once an integral part of 
the mad pace that is so characteristically 
Americans, 186 million, stumble bleary € 
rush off to offices, fields, factories, and schools 
to begin another workday. 

I am one of 186 million Americans; a citi- 
zen of the land of the free, a citizen of the 
land of challenge; a necessary link in the 
chain of freedom, and I may be only one 
American youth struggling to conjugate 
doceo, solve equations, and do pushups in 
gym, but I must be one American youth 
struggling to keep my country on topi 
struggling to keep America the land of thé 
free trying to perpetuate American ideals. 

It sounds almost ludicrous that one youth 
can keep the free-world leader on top, but it 
sounds even more ridiculous to expect the 
free-world leader to remain on top by simply 
being American without efforts on anyone's 
part. President Kennedy realizes this and 5° 
he challenged Americans to serve America— 
willingly and loyally, “Ask not what your 
country can do for you, but what you can 
do for your country.” 

Like any other American, I was stirred bY 
the clever turn of a phrase that echoed 80 
clearly across my Nation, Like many other 
Americans, I am trying to fit this challenge 
into my daily life. = 

Family life forms an important part of mY 
daily routine so it seems only logical to dis- 
cover opportunities for service in my 
home first. I didn't have to look very far 
for a challenge, not a tough challenge to be 
sure, but nonetheless a challenge, As hap- 
pens so frequently in any family, the dishes 
were dirty. Stifiing an impulse to complain 
that we used too many dishes, I gritted my 
teeth and began scraping the plates. 80. 
you may be saying what's that got to do with 
serving your country?” It’s got quite a bit 
to do with serving my country. For that 
one instance teaches me to think of the 
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Other person first. It teaches me to coop- 
erate with others, to take orders cheerfully 
now that someday I may be prepared to 
Bive them, 

This isn't the only opportunity for service 
in my family. Another common situation 
arises when my sister's demands persist in ir- 
Mtating me. By answering her calmly I learn 

to live harmoniously with others. I 
to compromise now so that Til be 
able to negotiate in the future. 

These incidents seem insignificant, but 
these incidents are part of my training course 
in American leadership. They present me 
With an opportunity to serve my country 
rd and be prepared to serve it in the fu- 


Another important part.of my day is my 
school life; a life consisting of books, 
lectures, tests, and homework; a life that 
Serves as step No. 2 in my American lead- 
ership course. Now that I’ve learned to 
det along with members of my family I meet 
a new set of people with whom I must 
Work harmoniously. But this is not the ma- 
Jor challenge of school life. The major chal- 

is summarized in the words: “You are 
the citizens of tomorrow; the presidents, pol- 
leymakers, executives, and leaders of the fu- 
ture America. You will either keep America 
or make America weak.“ 

How often these words are cited by teach- 
ers and counselors. How true they are. How 
necessary it is to get a well-rounded educa- 
tion now in order to have a well-balanced 


and potential. 

I suppose you're going to ask me if I'm 
Serving America by simplifying complex frac- 
tions and conjugating verbs, That's exactly 


age, an age of missiles and computers. 
intend to be intelligent leaders of to- 
we must know basic mathematical 
Principles. There is a crying need for skilled 
Mathematicians. There is also a need for 
People who can think clearly and concisely, 
People who remember details and take them 
to consideration if translations are to be 
qensible. Other skills are stressed in dif- 
erent classes. In history we are trained to 
I unte facts and appreciate their import. 
5 English we are taught to write effectively 
* as to influence others, In religion classes 
© are taught to “Render unto Caesar the 
thine. that are Caesar's and unto God the 
Bs that are God's“ —thus preparing to be 
Bood Christian citizens and leaders. 
Sure,” you are probably saying, "these 
will be useful in future life when 
You're old enough to vote and be active in 
tics, but what about right now? Can 
Use these skills to put the idealistic 
thoughts of youth into practice?” 


some use, some abuse, and some ig- 
tine’ but it is a basic principle of representa- 
ve government. It is a right which can be 
by all Americans, including minors. 
Pe Well-written letter sent to a Representa- 
ve can and does influence government. 
Right now, Detroit, my hometown, is a 
Possible site for the 1968 Olympics. By 
mines convincingly to the Olympics Com- 
beln I can increase Detroit's chances for 
8 chosen, By writing to drugstores 
Carrying obscene literature and to theaters 
Showing immoral pictures I'm helping to 
the up the moral filth of a big city. By 
Tem ane token, writing congratulatory let- 
1 to networks showing good programs 
stag Kap the moral caliber of my city 
evel, ; 
a These actions may seem insignificant, but 
2 Nation like America is made of many 
things, There must be an equal bal- 
* of privileges and responsibilities and it 
teal to me to help balance the American 
es of equality. 
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Speech by Senator Barry Goldwater in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on September 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK, Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, September 9, Senator Barry 
GoLpwaTER made a hard-hitting speech 
at Cleveland, Ohio, before the Ohio Re- 
publican Finance Committee luncheon, 
Well over 3,000 turned out to hear the 
Nation’s No. 1 conservative deliver a ma- 
jor address which stressed the threat 
which is coming from the radical left in 
American politics. I include the speech 
with these brief remarks: 

Chairman Smith, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am delighted to be here today to contribute 
what little I may to the whole idea of politi- 
cal fund-raising in the State of Ohio. This 
particular problem, I'm sure you all realize, 
is not one confined to your fine State alone. 
We have it in Arizona, too—every year. So 
I can say—speaking as one who has had con- 
siderable contact with this problem over the 
years—that I sympathize with you and I 
commend your efforts. 

I always like to come to Ohio and particu- 
larly to a Republican Party function. Like 
many others acquainted with political affairs, 
I believe Ohio has one of the finest, best-or- 
ganized Republican operations to be found 
anywhere in this country. And I certainly 
would be lacking in my appreciation of that 
fact if I were not to pay tribute at this time 
to men like your distinguished Governor 
Rhodes, your nationally-respected State 
chairman, Ray Bliss, your able county chair- 
men like Sonny DeMaloribys, your able 
finance chairman, Ken Smith—and to all the 
other men and women throughout Ohio who 
are responsible for this enviable state of 
Republican affairs. 

You certainly do not need anyone from 
another part of the country to explain and 
stress the Importance of good party organi- 
zation. And I'm sure that you people in this 
room, above all others in Ohio, are well aware 
of the vital importance—the dire necessity— 
of financial support for the Republican 
Party. 

Looking at what is presently going on in 
Washington—and I might say that I en- 
joy a front row seat in the bleachers—I 
don't believe there ever has been a time when 
the political stakes were higher. The early 
development of an efficient, well-financed, 
carefully organized Republican Party in 
every part of this country could well be the 
last best hope for freedom in America as well 
as throughout the world. No matter who 
the candidate might be in 1964—and I am 
not entirely blind to the fact that there is 
some little argument developing on that 
score—party organization and party financ- 
ing will be needed on a scale never before 
contemplated when we, as a party, confront 
the New Frontier as it makes its bid for an- 
other 4 years in power. 

Not only will the party need organization 
and money, but it will have to present a 
unified opposition to the grasping, oppor- 
tunistic, ruinous policies of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. It will have to stand out 
strong and clear for the things this country 
needs, both at home and abroad, to combat 
the ever-pressing onslaught of international 
communism. It will have to stand for what 
is best for America, not just what is good 
for some particular pressure group. It will 
have to take hard positions—some of them 
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possibly unpopular—in joining the fight for 
individual freedom against those who would 
turn over our lives—lock, stock, and barrel— 
to the bureaucratic paternalism of a com- 
pletely centralized Government. 

Make no mistake about it, we will need 
a maximum of all the ingredients necessary 
for political success. No matter what our 
personal inclinations and attitudes as we 
interpret the basic doctrines of the Repub- 
lican Party, the need for party unity is 
greater than at any time in our history. We 
have no choice, The opposition will be for- 
midable, wealthy, entrenched and ruthless. 
It will take everything we've got to combat 
an incumbent who can be counted upon to 
make maximum use of the Presidency and 


athe National Government to further the 


cause of his reelection and the perpetua- 
tion of the New Frontier. Even though 
President Kennedy has been able to talk 
himself through 3 years in the White House, 
the Republicans can't expect to talk them- 
selves to victory in the drive to oust him, 
What we can do, if we're not careful, is talk 
ourselves out of any chance of victory by 
engaging in party feuds and divisive tac- 
tics. I've said it many times before and I 
say it again now, we do nothing but play 
the Democratic game when we chew on oth- 
er Republicans. We've got to get used to 
the idea that we have a common target in 
the New Frontier. We've got to start em- 
phasizing our many points of agreement, 
rather than our fewer points of disagree- 
ment. We've got to fight the New Frontier 
with everything the party can muster. 

I suggest that we have been so absorbed 
with what is transpiring in our own party 
that we haven’t been paying enough at- 
tention to what the New Frontier is doing. 
Perhaps the most significant and frighten- 
ing development of recent date was a con- 
ference. of those who call themselves Young 
Democrats of 13 Western States held sev- 
eral weeks ago in Berkeley, Calif. At that 
conference—believe it or not—resolutions 
were adopted urging: 

1. US. resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. 

2. A nonaggression pact between NATO 
and the Communist Warsaw Pact nations. 

3. U.S. withdrawal of its troops in South 
Vietnam, 5 

Now let me point out to you that these 
young people are the President’s own fol- 
lowers. With the New Frontier's constant 
preoccupation with youth in Government it 
is entirely probable that these so-called 
Young Democrats of 13 Western States con- 
stitute one of the major recruiting grounds 
of the New Frontier for Government workers. 
This is a fairly dangerous situation. For ex- 
ample, you might ask yourself how many 
Young Democrats who hold such ridiculous 
and dangerous views are actually working in 
policy-making jobs of the Federal Govern- 
ment? 

Nor is the concern over the trend of 
thinking and acting among the Young Dem- 
ocrats confined to myself or the Republican 
Party. For example, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 26, Democratic Congress- 
man CHARLES H. WILSON of California had 
this to say—and I quote. 

“There can be no doubt that resolutions 
urging resumption of diplomatic relations 
with Cuba, the signing of a nonaggression 
pact with the eastern European slave states, 
and the withdrawal of U.S. troops from the 
Far East are clearly following the Kremlin 
line and are repugnant to all responsible 
members of the Democratic Party.” 

Congressman WILSON said he couldn't agree 
with the Young Democrats National Chair- 
man Allen T. Howe that the Berkeley action 
was an “isolated instance.” He pointed out 
that “resolutions calling for unilateral dis- 
armament by the United States have been 
introduced time and again at meetings of 
Young Democrats in California.” 
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Now let me quote further from Congress- 
man Witson. Here is what he said: “Anyone 
reading the convention platforms and resolu- 
tions of the California Young Democrats can 
only assume that the organization is firmly 
in the grasp of a highly vocal group of emo- 
tional radicals, peace-at-any-pricers, and 
other assorted lunatic leftists. 

“It is a disgrace that the honorable name 
of the Democratic Party should be associated 
with such resolutions and policy positions. 
I know that there have been many sincere 
members of the Young Democrats fighting 
against this tide of radicalism, but they have 
been left to stand alone. Little if any inter- 
est or aid has been forthcoming from the 
national leadership. 

“I suggest to Mr. Howe that he refrain frome 
pointing the finger of scorn at the Young 
Republicans until such time as his own house 
is in order. The old expression—people in 
glass houses should not throw stones—is 
entirely appropriate in this case.” 

In view of all this, it certainly seems to 
me that we have been hearing much too 
much in this country about the far right 
and not nearly enough about the far left. 
The far left is in business in a big way and 
a dangerous way. According to the Demo- 
crat I have just quoted, it already has suc- 
ceeded in capturing the Young Democrats of 
California. It has made inroads into the 
Government of the United States via the 
Americans for Democratic Action. And I 
would remind you and all other good Ameri- 
cans that the ADA has a basic contempt for 
our traditions of free enterprise and indi- 
vidual liberty. It would alter the Constitu- 
tion to fit its peculiar measurements for a 
socialist welfare state. It would grant full 
diplomatic recognition to Red China. 

Let me ask you this: What is it that causes 
young people in the Democratic Party to 
believe for 1 minute that unilateral disarma- 
ment is in the best interest of this country? 
What is there about Cuba that is so noble 
and respectable that Young Democrats want 
us to resume diplomatic recognition of a 
Communist satellite in the Western Hemi- 
sphere? What ls there about the Far East 
that makes Young Democrats believe it 
would help America to withdraw our troops 
from South Vietnam and pave the way for a 
Communist takeover of all Southeast Asia? 

Always remember that these people are 
members of the political group that is run- 
ning this country and, to a large extent, 
affecting the future of freedom everywhere. 

This is the true danger in American politi- 
cal life today. As I have said, many times 
before, I worry a lot more about extremists 
who are inside the house breaking up the 
furniture than I do about those who stand 
outside and throw rocks at the windows. 
We've heard a lot of nonsense from the 

ts about the John Birch Society tak- 
ing over the Republican Party. Yet as GOP 
National Chairman Bill Miller has pointed 
out there is not a single member of the John 
Birch Society serving in a position of in- 
fluence in the Republican Party. I know of 
not a single John Bircher among Republi- 
cans in Congress, among our Republican 
Governors, or among our State chairmen and 
members of the national committee. 

But can the Democrats claim as much 
when we consider the far left? They cer- 
tainly can't while ADAers hold Important 
policymaking jobs in the Cabinet, in the 
White House, in the State Department, in 
the Labor ent, in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, in the Post 
Office Department. $ 

Let me say that I believe it is one of our 
most important tasks as Republicans to draw 
attention to the growing activities of the far 
left and to point out the dangers involved in 
getting too close to the radical ideas stem- 
ming from those quarters. No matter how 
mellow the Russians are y becom- 
ing—and I for one put no faith at al] in this 
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dangerous premise—there can be no excuse 
for lowering our guard through unilateral 
disarmament, the withdrawal of troops from 
the Far East, and the other moves suggested 
by the lunatic left. 

The radical left poses an immediate, serious 
threat close to the Government of the United 
States and here is where we must concentrate 
our attention and our attack. We must 
examine every move proposed by the ad- 
ministration for its ultimate effect not only 
on our security but our way of life as a 
free society. In domestic affairs, we must 
combat every new attempt to build up the 
political power structure of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The additions to this coercive 
force made and sought during the Kennedy 
administration are frightening in their pro- 
portions. They alm at virtually complete 
control of the U.S. economy by the Federal 
Government. They propose Government 
action In almost every sphere of business 
activity. They would extend the welfare 
state into every conceivable area of human 
endeavor, 

But the struggle ahead will not be easy. 
The New Frontier will be playing a tough, 
hard game of power politics—and they'll be 
playing for keeps. And to meet this chal- 
lenge—as I pointed out earlier—the Republi- 
can Party will need the best organization it 
has ever fielded; it will need continuous and 
ample financing; it will need a unified ap- 
proach based on traditional Republican 
principles; it will need hard work in every 
ward and precinct in the Nation. It must 
convince the American people that the 
positive programs offered by Republican 
officeholders at every level preserve and 
strengthen liberty, dignity, and our econ- 
omy, And perhaps the most important re- 
quirement of all—the Republicans must have 
the will to win. 

Don't let anyone fool you on this score. 
The job ahead can't be done with half- 
hearted effort. Any suggestion of defeatism 
in the face of formidable, deeply entrenched 
opponent can end the fight before it starts. 
Nothing less than an all-out, no-holds- 
barred campaign can even come close to 
success. 


A Cloak of Many Colors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


3 OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following thought-provoking editorial 
appeared in the Hanover (Pa.) Evening 
Sun, Tuesday, August 27, 1963: 

POWER GRAB IN DISGUISE 

The Kennedy administration's proposed 
civil rights legislation raises one basic and 
disturbing question: Is it a sincere attempt 
to wipe out racial discrimination or is it 
being used to camouflage a Federal power 
grab? 

While we'd like to think it's the former, 
sections of this bill go far beyond the realm 
of civil rights. In fact, if enacted, they could 
deprive citizens of their civil rights. 

In our book, civil rights are those guaran- 
teeing the right to worship as one wishes, the 
right to vote, the right to hold public office, 
the right of peaceful assembly and free 
speech and the right to own private property. 

These are rights that should apply to all 
citizens, regardless of color, or creed, and 
should not be twisted to the advantage of 
any individual or group. 

Although the Kennedy program is travel- 
ing under the cover of civil rights, and to 
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speak against it is akin to being for sin, it 
seems that the measure primarily is an ex- 
tension of Federal power. 

Under this program, the President is seek- 
ing power to control every home, school, 
business, farm, and bank. It would give 
the Federal Government the power to call, 
foreclose, or refuse loans and to exclude 
individuals and businesses from Federal pro- 
grams, activities, subsidies, and benefits 
without notice. 

It would give the Government the power 
to tell businessmen who they may hire, fire, 
promote, or demote. In effect, it would give 
the Government the power to blacklist banks, 
contractors, schools, businesses, and indi- 
viduals. 

These powers are far more sweeping and 
arbitrary than any President has ever 
sought—even in time of war. 

If Congress accepts this civil rights pack- 
age in its entirety, it will have curtailed the 
traditional rights of trial by jury and appeal 
and will have virtually erased State lines and 
States’ rights. 

Such an influx of centralized Federal con- 
trol of the lives of men is frightening. 
it may be just one step in a continuing 
for power by the Federal Government. 

President Kennedy has sald, “The enact- 
ment of the legislation I suggest will not 
solve all our problems.” Taking a look at 
what he suggested, it would indicate centrali- 
zation of power. 

Our Founding Fathers, for good historical 
reasons, shied away from a centralized g0¥~ 
ernment with an all-powerful monarch. 
They found that a federation of states pro- 
vided a balance of power. 

We don't want to see that balance de- 
stroyed by further power grabs by Wash- 
ington under the guise of civil rights legis- 
lation. 


Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
received a letter from the Frankfort Jun” 
for Chamber of Commerce, Frankfort. 
Ky., in regard to the Domestic Peace 
Corps proposition which has been put 
forth by the New Frontier. Since this 
letter contains a resolution adopted 
unanimously by this group, I am follow” 
ing their suggestion. Under unanimous 
consent, I include the letter in full at 
this point in the Appendix of 
RECORD: 

FRANKFORT JUNIOR 
COMMERCE. 
Frankfort, Ky., September 10, 1963. 

Representative M. GENE SNYDER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. SNYDER: It is our understanding 
that the National Service Corps Act will be 
brought before the House of Representatl 
for discussion sometime this month. 

We know you always like to know the 
feelings of your constituents back home 
before casting your vote. 

With this in mind, we made a careful 
study of the issue and passed the following 
resolution by unanimous consent at 
meeting of September 5, 1963; ik 

Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber ©” 
Commerce is ever mindful of Federal legis 
lative enactment which affects the ecnomie 3 
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and social lives of the people of this great 
Nation: and 
Whereas there is currently pending in the 
Congress of the United States H.R. 338 pro- 
Posing the establishment of a National Sery- 
ice Corps, better known as the Domestic 
Corps; and 
Whereas the proposed National Service 
would be created to help migratory 
Workers, Indians, residents of depressed areas, 
and rural and urban slums, the elderly, the 
disabled, the mentally ill and the mentally 
Ttarded; and 
Whereas there are already Federal agencies 
Within the Departments of Commerce, Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare charged 
With these responsibilities and a National 
ce Corps would duplicate work already 
fone by those agencies; and 
Whereas there are public agencies on the 
State and local level which are performing 
necessary functions; and 
Whereas there are hundreds of private and 
Quasi-public social welfare agencies, as well 
as many civil organizations, in addition to 
Junior Chambers of Commerce, which are 
orming outstanding community develop- 
Ment work; and 
Whereas this bill, if enacted, would dis- 
Courage the citizens of the United States 
trom participating in volunteer organiza- 


tions and would cause the National Service 
Corps to grow in size beyond all expecta- 
tions; and 


Whereas such expansion would increase 
the cost of providing help for those in need 
&t a time when fiscal responsibility is sorely 
needed to combat ever-mounting budget 
deficits; and 

Whereas the Frankfort Junior Chamber of 
Commerce believes this country has become 
great through the individual initiative of 
ite Citizens and that legislation of this type 

ds to suppress this initiative: Now, there- 
. it 

Resolved, That the Frankfort Junior 
Chamber of Commerce hereby opposes the 
National Service Corps Act (H.R. 338) now 

before the Congress of the United 
States 


Respectfully yours, 
Morais E, BURTON, 
President. 
JOHN J. AVENT, 
Governmental Afairs Chairman. 
P.S.—If you so desire, you may have the 
e resolution put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Mexican Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


5 Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


8 Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Deaker, it was in September of 1810 in 
Doloreson a day now observed every 
September 16 as Mexican Independence 
to t Padre Miguel Hidalgo shouted 
his flock el grito de Dolores: “Long live 
dur Lady of Guadelupe. Down with bad 
®0vernment. Death to the Spaniards.” 
This great exhortation marked the be- 
Binning of the Mexicans’ long, bloody 
Struggle to overthrow three centuries of 
— Spanish rule. Mexico was the 
der Spanish colony to defy Madrid, and 
example inspired other uprisings in 
Latin America in the 19th century. 
Hidalgo and his supporters won 


several victories against the Spanish 
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royalists, but in 1811 they were finally 
defeated and their leaders executed. 
The banner of independence was not al- 
lowed to fall, however, and the struggle 
continued for 10 long years until the last 
viceroy was crushed and Mexico became 
independent in 1821. 

Since then the course of Mexican his- 
tory has been turbulent. Governmental 
instability, revolutions, civil wars, and 
dictatorial regimes hampered political 
and economic progress for more than a 
century. It was not until the presidency 
of Lajaro Cardenas, who was elected in 
1934, that some measure of peace and 
stability came to Mexico. Since then 
every Mexican President has completed 
the 6-year term allowed him by the 
constitution and given way to his lawful 
successor. This political stability has 
permitted marked progress in the eco- 
nomic, social, and educational develop- 
ment of the country. 

United States-Mexican relations have 
also steadily improved during the 20th 
century. Old differences between our 
two nations have been settled ami- 
cably, as the recent settlement of the 
Chamizal border dispute amply demon- 
strates. Friendly relations with our 
southern neighbors have been enhanced 
over the years by the extensive north- 
ward migration of Mexicans, adding a 
rich and varied tradition to the South- 
west. These Mexican-Americans, who 
number more than 635,000 in California 
alone, have made great contributions to 
their new country in both war and peace. 

On behalf of these Americans of Mexi- 
can descent, as well as all Americans, I 
salute our southern friends in the 
Estados Unidos Mexicanos on the oc- 
casion of their independence day and 
wish them continued progress and 
happiness. 


“We the People” Benefit From “Blessings - 


of Liberty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
this is Constitution Week, and today is 
Citizenship Day. It was on September 
17, 1787, that our Constitution was signed 
in Philadelphia. All too often these days 
the authority of the Constitution is in- 
voked in an unreflective, emotional way 
in support of causes reflecting the full 
spectrum of political coloration. A sober, 
dispassionate concern for our constitu- 
tional liberties and the political order 
required to sustain them is too seldom 
in evidence. An editorial in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal for Sunday, September 
15, 1963, well expresses, I believe, the 
meaning that this observance can and 
should have for us all. I consequently, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, wish to share its splendid senti- 
ments with my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 
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“WE THE PEOPLE” BENEFIT FROM "BLESSINGS 
OF LIBERTY” 


Because “we, the people” so ordained, there 
is none among us whose general welfare has 
not been enriched by the blessings of liberty. 

Certainly not the Hungarian-born immi- 
grant who became a Federal judge here. 

Certainly not the Russian-born retired 
auto worker who became a $25,000 Flint Col- 
lege and Cultural Development sponsor. 

Certainly not the son of a shoeblack who 
became a Flint teacher and civic leader, 

Certainly not the Canadian-born young 
man who arrived with 75 cents in his pocket 
to take a janitor’s job and work his way 
through school to become a director in 
Flint's community school program. 

Certainly not the Flint Negro attorney 
who became a Michigan Supreme Court 
Justice. 

Certainly not the son of a Jewish immi- 
grant laborer who became a Journal editor 
and then vice president of a national man- 
facturing company. 

Certainly not the factory worker who com- 
pleted his education 10 years after leaving 
high school, mostly at night classes, to be- 
come a community school director. 

Certainly not the Lebanon-born immi- 
grant who from a small grocery store built 
one of our community's largest and most 
successful businesses. 

Certainly not the former Negro factory 
worRer who came from a farm in Arkansas 
to become a State representative from Gene- 
see County's First District. 

Certainly not the numerous persons of al- 
most every nationality, color, and creed in 
our areas with meager and humble back- 
grounds who became successful professional 
men and women and community leaders. 

And to the degree that each of these—plus 
many other thousands—has benefited! from 
the opportunities provided and protected by 
“we the people,” to that degree also has free- 
dom been strengthened and secured for each 
of us. 

For the “blessings of liberty“ which were 
ordained and established in the U.S. Con- 
stitution by “we the people” today are ours 
to enjoy, to utilize, to respect, and if neces- 
sary to defend. For each of us, you and I 
and every other American, is one of “the 
people of the United States.” 

It is appropriate that we contemplate the 
blessings encompassed in our Constitution 
and benefits inherent to U.S. citizenship. To- 
day marks the beginning of Constitution 
Week and Tuesday will be observed through- 
out our land as Citizenship Day. 

These events are not innovations, We 
have seen fit to solemnize September 17 ever 
since the founding of our country. On that 
day in 1787 was signed our Constitution, one 
of the most significant, far-reaching, and 
meaningful documents extant. A document 
of national fortitude, for many years it has 
stood as a blueprint for freedom and an in- 
spiration for peoples of the world. 

Its aims are clearly stated in the preamble. 
It is not possible to imagine any eloquence 
which could more effectively outline this 
country's purpose or explain its very exist- 
ence. 

“We the People of the United States, in 
Order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, 
provide for the common defense, promote the 
general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of 
Liberty to ourselves and our Posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Constitution Week and Citizenship Day 
hold special significance for all Americans 
at this time—a time in which our way of life 
and the principles for which our country 
stands are being challenged from without 
and questioned from within. 

Because of abuses and examples of in- 
equality and discrimination which admit- 
tedly exist—although in a diminishing de- 
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fostered by certain elements in our society, 
there are those whose faith in our system 
has been shaken. Seeds of doubt have been 
planted. Fear of the future has been ex- 
pressed. 

But while considering our shortcomings, 
let us not lose sight of our strengths and 
our virtues. 

It is well that we examine our faults. 
Only by open discussion of such errors can 
we through cooperative effort correct them. 
And there could be no better time than this 
week to remind ourselves that because of the 
type of peoples’ government established by 
our Constitution, meaningful solutions can 
be resolved. Within the very framework of 
this historical but up-to-the-minute docu- 
ment can be found the answers we seekK—as 
they have in past crises. 

It would be well, too, for each of us to 
take inventory of what our citizenship means 
in comparison with that of peoples under the 
heel of those who seek to take advantage of 
our inner strife in.their attempt to weaken 
and destroy our way of life, 

Freedom as we know and enjoy is some- 
thing of which those under Communist rule 
have no comprehension, As long as it re- 
mains strong and secure—and it will as long 
as those who possess it remain strong of 
heart and fiber as well as in arms—our ene- 
mies never will be able to destroy the free- 
dom that is so dear to us, . 

We often are accused of having lost sight 
of our founding principles, of no longer be- 
ing cognizant of what it means to be an 
American. 

We do notagree. Our faith in this country 
and especially in its people remains strong. 

Most Americans are guilty only of not tak- 
ing time in our whirlwind everyday routine 
to think about how fortunate we are, We 
often are negligent in translating the prob- 
lems of our country and the threat of com- 
munism in terms of what they mean to us 
as individual free citizens. We sometimes 
are lax in resolving to shoulder our share 
of the responsibility in meeting the chal- 
lenges of the hour. 

American citizenship is a precious posses- 
sion. It is a priceless heritage, carrying with 
it wondrous blessings that have been 
achieved through decades of hard work, dedi- 
cation, sacrifice, vision, and no little bloodlet- 
ting. 

Deas within us, most Americans are inbued 
with an appreciation of our way of life. 
But a more outward expression of national 
fortitude, of a willingness to devote more 
selfless service to the welfare of our country 
and the sharing with each other the bless- 
ing of liberty seldom has been more urgent- 
ly needed. 

We fervently hope that Constitution Week 
and Citizenship Day serve to instill in each 
of us an even greater awareness of our op- 
portunities and responsibilities, and a re- 
dedication of our efforts toward the preserva- 
tion and expansion of our freedoms, 


A Letter to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, a letter 
written to the editor of the Peru Daily 
Tribune, Peru, Ind., recently came to my 
attention. The letter was written by a 
fine Negro citizen of Peru and expresses 
very vividly the thoughts of a lady who 
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has lived all her life in a predominantly 
white community. There are many who 
will not agree with Mrs. Mayberry. 
There are many who will. There are 
none who can disagree with her sin- 
cerity and her honest expression. I 
commend her letter as good reading for 
all my colleagues: 


As a race which has been successful in all 
lines of endeavor, we should stand on our 
own feet and not try to force other races to 
accept us. If we accomplish something of 
any intrinsic value, we shall be recognized 
for that regardless of whether or not we 
have seen the inside of a white school. 
Where we are educated does not alter the use 
to which we put our knowledge; if we are 
capable, we will succeed. 

I attended a mixed school through neces- 
sity, Although some of the students were 
nice, I would have preferred to be with my 
own race because I am proud of my people 
just as an Englishman or a Japanese or a 
Jew is proud of his people, their culture, 
and their accomplishments. As a race, we 
help each other all we can and we like to 
share the heritage that is uniquely ours. 

The argument has been presented that 
Negro schools do not measure up to white 
schools. This does not méan that the Negroes 
are any less capable as teachers but that they 
have been less well trained, Closing some of 
our excellent colleges and universities just to 
please a few does not help solve this prob- 
lem, Giving these teachers a comparable 
educational background would increase their 
potential as influential teachers and persons. 

Some people feel that without any social 
activities with white people, our lives would 
be yery dull, But as a Negro, I do not feel 
that I have to depend on such social activi- 
ties in order to have a good time. It was 
quite possible for me to find sufficient outlets 
for my gregarious tendencies within my own 
race without attending functions with other 
races. 

The friction that exists in schools where 
segregation has been imposed by law makes 
all the pupils distraught. Some pupils and 
some teachers are very understanding—they 
can recognize and accept an individual on 
his own merits, regardless of his race, color, 
or creed. Others feel that they can acquire 
some degree of status themselves only by 
making other people feel small. These fre- 
quently choose the Negro or any other per- 
son who is not exactly like them as the scape- 
goat. This would not happen in a school 
where all the teachers and students were 
Negro. 

After the friction has set in, then what 
has been accomplished? Can pupils attend- 
ing a school surrounded by guards have 
their minds on their studies or will they be 
thinking only of what the guards stand for: 
to keep down trouble? This is not a healthy 
climate in which to study or learn how to 
live with your fellowman. So much atten- 
tion is thereby drawn to the law enforce- 
ment itself that the educational values are 
relegated to a relatively unimportant role. 

Individually and collectively, we are Amer- 
ican citizens and should be treated as such. 
We will be if we accept the responsibilities 
and obligations as well as the privileges of 
this citizenship. If, on the other hand, we 
act like children, then we shall be treated 
as children. However, if we act as adults, 
work with certain goals in mind and have 
perserverence, then we shall command the 
respect of all who are working toward mak- 
ing the most of the opportunities that exist 
in America. 

I know a number of graduates from mixed 
schools who have marched down the aisle 
with the white people and out the back door 
into the kitchen to stay there. Many Negroes 
do not want to compete with the whites— 
they are happier and more.content to re- 
main in their own homes. But where is 
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this pride in our own homes to be taught 
in mixed schools? This is something 
must be started within the home itself, then 
supplemented by the teachings of the school 
or whatever institution transmits both at- 
titudes and information. Therefore, e 
Negroes owe it to ourselves and to our race 
to instill this pride in the home at every 
opportunity. 

Then, if the individual finds that he wants 
to proceed into some sphere of activity that 
traditionally belongs to the white people, he 
does so from a solid basis of a healthy 
for his own home, his own race, his own 
heritage. When he prospers in business 85 
the manager of a hotel, club, theater; when 
he finds satisfaction in what he is doing with 
in his church group; when he chooses to 
teach and does it well—then he can é 
the pride that he feels in his home to en- 
compass his activities outside the home - 
Meanwhile, it is his primary duty to main- 
tain his home as an inviting and livable 
place where his children can live in happi- 
ness and comfort with a feeling of security 
not with the browbeaten defeatism that per- 
vades the existence of those who feel they are 
inferior. 

We have many people within the Negro 
race who have achieved success in 
different fields, some in conjunction with 
others and many who have carved out a niche 
for themselves by seeing a great need 
filling it. Among these famous men 
women were Mary McLeod Bethun, president 
of Bethun-Cookman College at Dayton® 
Beach, Fla., and Booker T. Washington, 
of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. Dr. 
Daniel Williamson was the first n to 
operate successfully on the human heart 
His drive and ambition went eyen further; 
he also established a training school for Ne- 
gro nurses at Chicago Providence Hospital 
George Washington Carver is world famous 
for having derived over 300 products from thé 
peanut and more than 100 from the sweet 
potato. 

Nor does this list begin to indicate the ex- 
tent of the influence American Negroes have 
nad in other areas. Marian Anderson bas 
won friends throughout the world with tw? 
qualities uppermost throughout her long ca- 
reer: singing with the magnificent God-given 


-voice she has, which many critics describe 


as a voice that happens only once every cen- 
tury, and loving people. The tremendous 
ovation recently accorded her in India, the 
bond of friendship established between her 
and Eleanor Roosevelt, the culmination of 
her interests in her present mission with 
the United Nations—certainly this bes 

a woman of stature, regardless of her race. 

Langston Hughes is a poet of great renown, 
Recently one of his plays was presented off 
Broadway with a completely Negro cast, the 
first such event in the history of modern 
theater. The cast of Porgy and Bess which 
made such a spectacular tour through 
Europe and Russia gave the peoples of the 
world an opportunity to see the Negro as they 
had never seen before, Others, who have 
great talent and have risen above d 
ties to exercise it include Ethel Waters an 
Mahalia Jackson. Another outstanding per- 
sonality who has brought great recognition 
to his race is the Negro who has consistent- 
ly served others in his capacities at th? 
United Nations: Ralph Bunche. 

These people did not succeed in spite of 
their race but with a fundamental cour 
geous pride because of their race. They n 
lost sight of the fact that they were Negro 
and never lost faith in their own people. 

Rather than have trouble in 
frightened parents, children who are uncom- 
fortable, ill feeling and bloodshed, our 
should just be themselves. If they first 
think of themselves with respect and live 12 
well-kept homes with the secure feeling tha 
they are worthy, important people, then th? 
questions of segregation will be decided 
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Peacefully. The results will be far more last- 
ing than the present situation where segrega- 
tion has to be enforced with militia. 
Mrs. Mary MAYBERRY, 
Peru, Ind. 


Federal Spending at Lower Rate Than 
When Ike Was President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr, HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
from the Union Times, Union, 
8.C., of September 9, 1963: 
SPenpING AT LOWER RATE THAN WHEN 
Ike Was PRESIDENT i 
(By Edmond Lebreton and Adren Cooper) 
Wasuincron—Secretary of the Treasury 
Dougias Dillon, a Republican, said today 
Federal spending has grown at a slower rate 
during the Kennedy administration than 
uring the last 3 years Dwight D. Eisen- 
Rower was in the White House. 

In an exclusive Associated Press Interview, 
Dillon said “it 1s hard to put a spending tag 
one administration as compared to a 

one with that sort of record unless 
are ready to attack defense and space.” 
on served under Eisenhower as Under 
Secretary of State and was named to his 
Present post by President Kennedy. 
t Said he still is optimistic about chances 
Or passage of the tax cut bill, which he said 
Will “do more for our economy and more for 
8 the balance of payments than any 
know.” 

Dillon said he is counting on increased 

“Public support in the next few weeks to 

congressional action on the tax bill, 

patch would provide for a reduction of about 

11 billion in individual and corporate in- 
come taxes. 

daa creased awareness of the problems of 

of ars and gold flowing abroad—the balance- 

Payments deficit—also will help build sen- 

timent for the tax legislation, Dillon said. 
ae is not always understood that, by creat- 
& better climate for investment, we will 
t a lot of funds from leaving this 
Country,” he said, 
ilon believes that a Brookings Institute 
b » Which forecast that the basic im- 
2 ce would be corrected by 1968, was 
ly optimistic on the trade side. Con- 
“Quently, I think we might do better in 
ra of the other areas as diverting more 
igu aid buying to the United States.” 
Wa ed about the possibility of repealing 


Proposal. There was a good deal of talk 
ut it and we would have no objection to 
because this would put us in con- 

— with all the other countries of the 


we However, we have not pushed it because 

have felt that highly emotional debate 

emed to be shaping up over this subject. 

the reasons we haven't been too con- 

Sted is that the Federal Reserve has au- 

Gn to suspend that requirement in time 
heed and keep it suspended.” 

Regarding the tax bill, he predicted the 
nost important support for it during the 
Suclal Senate consideration “will come from 
Tganized groups—the business community 
for instance, and labor.” 
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Dillon said unless Congress acts on the 


bill this year, most Americans probably won't 
enjoy any benefits in terms of bigger take- 
home pay until April 1964. The reason, he 
said, is that the withholding rate could not 
be reduced until Congress said the last word. 

He rejected suggestions that the adminis- 
tration might speed the tax cut by formally 
postponing some of its domestic programs. 
Dillon denied that the official Kennedy fam- 
ily is divided into economy and pro-spending 
blocs. 

Most of the increased spending under the 
present administration, Dillon argued, has 
been for defense, space activities and interest 
on the public debt. -The latter itself, he said, 
“is uncontrollable.” 

“All the increases during the 3 years of 
this administration were less than they were 
during the last 3 years of the preceding ad- 
ministration,” he said. . 

As for demands that some domestic proj- 
ects be formally shelved to make it easier 
for economy-minded legislators to vote tax 
cuts, Dillon said: “I think a request for a 
statement like this is political in nature and 
is not economic.” 


Assault on the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently there have been concerted and 
unpublicized attempts to bring about 
some radical changes in our Constitu- 
tion, which has served our country well 
for 175 years. 


These three proposals, to amend the 
Constitution, would, if enacted, bring 
about an imbalance of our current Fed- 
eral-State relationship, and would return 
us to the days prior to the adoption of 
the Constitution when we were flounder- 
ing as 13 separate States with no 
strength or power as a unified nation. 
They would destroy our cherished demo- 
cratic processes, and would do away with 
our guarantees of liberty, justice, and 
equality. 

Mr. Sol Rabkin, who is director of the 
Anti-Defamation League’s national law 
department, has written an excellent ar- 
ticle entitled “Assault on the Constitu- 
tion,” which is contained in this month’s 
ADL bulletin, and I am taking the liberty 
of inserting it in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp at this point. 


It is certainly most worthwhile read- 
ing for my colleagues. The article fol- 
lows: 

ASSAULT ON THE CONSTITUTION 
(By Sol Rabkin) 

Creeping reaction has a long history as a 
phenomenon of American political life. It 
thrives when the glare of public attention 
is not upon it. It usually shrivels under the 
impact of public awareness. 

Reaction will take a mighty leap forward 
if a program to amend the Constitution of 
the United States, now creeping through 
State legislatures, is not halted by public 
understanding of its purpose. The program 
is reaction in the most literal sense of the 
word—a ‘‘counterthrust” to the series of basic 
civil rights decisions handed down by the 
U.S. Supreme Court in the past decade. 
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The Court's rulings in the racial segrega- 
tion cases might not have been enough to 
start the program through the State legisla- 
tures, but the added push of its ruling in 
1962 in Baker v. Carr, the Tennessee electoral 
reapportionment case, which struck a blow 
at the gerrymandering of State legislatures, 
was. The ruling in Baker v. Carr hit at the 
power of rural legislators who dominate 
State legislative bodies at the expense of 
city and suburban areas. Since legislators 
from rural counties are not likely to give up 
their prerogatives easily, the Baker v. Carr 
decision has forged a natural alliance be- 
tween segregation-minded States and rural- 
dominated States. 

Unhappily, the activities of State legisla- 
tors and legislatures are not subject to the 
concentrated public attention which scruti- 
nizes the operations of every facet of Federal 
Government. Even so important a State as 
New York does not keep a verbatim record 
of proceedings in its legislature as the Con- 
gress or the courts do. Much State legisla- 
tion goes unreported by the press and un- 
noticed by the people. Thus, a meeting last 
December of a group called the Council of 
State Governments went almost unnoticed. 
But out of that meeting came three proposed 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution, so 
revolutionary in their impact, that if adopted 
the Nation would be set back not to pre- 
1954, the year of the school desegregation 
decision, but to pre-1789, the year the Con- 
stitution replaced the Articles of Confedera- 
tion as the basic law of the land. 

These are the proposals: 

A constitutional amendment that would 


permit State legislatures to amend the Con- 


stitution without consideration by any na- 
tional forum. Twelve States—Arkansas, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Texas, and Wyoming—ap- 
proved the proposal. One house in each of 
seven other States—Colorado, Indiana, Iowa, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, Oregon, and Wiscon- 
sin—has also approved. 

An amendment that would establish a 
“Court of the Union,” composed of the chief 
justices of the highest court in each of 50 
States, with authority to review and reverse 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court. The 


-proposal met with immediate approval by 


Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, South Carolina, 
and Wyoming and by one house in Missis- 
sippi, New Mexico, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin. 

An amendment that would reverse Baker 
v. Carr by removing all Federal constitutional 
restrictions on how States apportion repre- 
sentation in their legislatures. Twelve 
States acted at once to approve—Arkansas, 
Idaho, Kansas, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, and Wyoming. Utah's 
legislature approved the proposal but in dif- 
ferent language; approved by Nebraska's 
Legislature was vetoed by the Governor; one 
house in the legisiatures of Colorado, Illinois, 
Towa, Mississippi and Oregon gave approval. 

One house of the New Jersey Legislature 
approved all three amendments, but then 
rescinded its action. 

Such swift movement of the amendments 
through State legislatures was made possible 
only by the lack of public understanding or 
discussion of the consequences of their en- 
actment. The second thoughts entertained 
by the New Jersey Legislature is a case in 
point; someone in New Jersey woke up to the 
revolutionary impact of the proposed 
amendments, 

What are their consequences? 

The adoption of the first proposed amend- 
ment would reverse the entire course of 
American history, would, in fact, turn the 
United States back to the days when this 
Nation consisted of a group of 13 squabbling 
local sovereignties, each primarily concerned 
with fts own narrow, sectional interests. 
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Giving States the power to change the 
Constitution smacks of the thinking inher- 
ent in the Articles of Confederation: 

“Each State retains its sovereignty, free- 
dom and independence, and every power, 
jurisdiction, and right which is not by this 
Confederation expressly delegated to the 
United States, in Congress assembled.” 

But this Nation’s Pounding Fathers tried 
the Confederation and abandoned it as un- 
workable. They recognized that even for a 
United States limited to 13 States on the 
Atlantic seaboard, such a structure was com- 
pletely impossible. Each State considered it- 
self an independent sovereignty and deci- 
sions of Congress became little more than 
recommendations. In 1789, the adoption of 
the present Constitution did away with the 
State sovereignty provision and replaced it 
with article VI, which contains a supremacy 
clause providing that every State be bound 
by the Constitution and that the laws of the 
Federal Government be the supreme law of 
the land. 

The second proposal, to establish a “Court 
of the Union,” would make the kind of delib- 
eration and conference which is the essence 
of the judgment of the U.S. Supreme Court 
virtually impossible. It would transfer judi- 
cial power from a Court whose members are 
responsible to the entire Nation, are appoint- 
ed for life and therefore immune from any 
kind of immediate political pressure, to an 
unwieldy 50-man court whose members are 
responsible to individual States, who serve 
for limited periods and are answerable, in 
terms of reelection or reappointment, to 
State officials or the electorate of their own 
State. Furthermore, their service on the 
“Court of the Union” would have to be a side- 
line to their regular jobs as State chief 
justices. 

The third amendment, to remove constitu- 
tional restrictions on State apportionment, 
would not only diminish constitutional guar- 
antees under the “equal protection clause” of 
the 14th amendment, but would provide 
sanction for States to use apportionment as 
a guise for rank racial discrimination—in 
contravention of the spirit and purpose of 
the 15th amendment. 

Adoption of this proposal would entrench 
existing abuses more deeply. Underrepre- 
sentation of urban and suburban areas and_ 
overrepresentation of rural areas would con- 
tinue uncorrected, and without any means 
for correction. In addition, approval of the 
amendment would constitute the first dimi- 
nution in American history of any constitu- 
tional guarantee of liberty, justice, and 
equality. 

All three proposed amendments are radi- 
cal in the extreme, an out-and-out assault 
on the Constitution and democratic progress. 
The conservative forces backing them are 
using a device never before invoked—that of 
petitioning Congress to call a constitutional 
convention on the amendments. For this 
they need the approval of two-thirds (34) of 
the State legislatures. For a while they 
seemed well on their way to success until the 
campaign began attracting national atten- 
tion—and opposition. 

Last spring, Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
commented in a speech on the public’s un- 
awareness of the amendments. “Any serious 
effort to amend the Constitution of the 
United States,” he said, “should provide the 
occasion for a great national debate.“ Since 
then, newspapers and other communications 
media began to note their swift progress in 
a few short months; various groups have 
taken a serious and critical interest; Presi- 
dent Kennedy, at a press conference, spoke 
critically of the proposais; the American Bar 
Association has gone on record against the 
amendments. The most vociferous spokes- 
man of those advocating the amendments has 
been Florida Supreme Court Justice Millard 
Caldwell, president of the Council of State 
Governments. The U.S. Supreme Court, he 
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cries is “swallowing up” the liberties of the 
people. 

Fortunately, public awareness has not come 
too late. The amendments still face im- 
portant tests in additional State legisla- 
tures and the campaign to get them passed 
is no longer unreported and unnoticed. 

Diehards may see the amendments as their 
only salvation, but their scheme to turn 
history back almost 200 years is doomed to 
failure—if State legislatures which have not 
yet tackled the proposals give them the short 
shrift they deserve. 


Statement of Nessie Nides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
4 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my constituents ap- 
peared recently before the Senate com- 
mittee and testified in favor of the qual- 
ity stabilization bill (S. 774). This lady 
has been engaged in the appliance busi- 
ness for many years. She has outlined 
the difficulties she has encountered as an 
independent retailer. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this statement of Mrs. 
Nessie Nides in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, at this point: 

STATEMENT OF Ness NIDES IN SUPPORT or 
THE QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL BEFORE 
THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMIT-~ 
TEE ON COMMERCE OF THE U.S. SENATE 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I truly appreciate the invitation given 

me to testify before your committee, in sup- 
port of S. 774, the quality stabilization bill, 

I have never before been in the Halls of Con- 

gress; very frankly, I do not know the pro- 

cedures or expectations of a witness. It is my 
intention to tell you my own business story 
in the hope and prayer that it will illustrate 
the pitiful status of the retailer still in busi- 
ness today, and that it will hasten you in 

Congress to enactment of this bill so that 

those still in business can have a chance to 

continue. 

My name is Mrs. Nessie Nides. Until just 
a month ago, I was owner and president of 
the Nides Appliances, Inc., in Denver, Colo. 
This retail business was started 16 years ago 
by my husband, Mr. Sam Nides. When he 
passed away in 1950, 13 years ago, I decided 
to continue the business in order to keep my- 
self occupied. It became a good business and 
I was always very proud of my association 
with it. I had been in the business world 
in Denver since I was a youngster, helping 
my parents who were in the retail automobile 
tire business since 1922. Upon the death of 
my father in 1933, I continued to run our 
tire business until my marriage to Sam 
Nides. So I have seen the retail business 
through many cycles, through good years 
and bad years (through the normal business 
cycles). My husband impressed upon me 
the fact that the basis of the appliance busi- 
ness was good will and service to the con- 
sumer; and through the years, I have main- 
tained this policy, always handling nation- 
ally advertised quality brand merchandise. 
To insure the maximum of good service, we 
maintained our own quick, careful and ex- 
pert delivery department. We earned a repu- 
tation for good installation so essential to 
proper functioning of a new appliance. We 
maintained our own TV and appliance serv- 
ice departments so essential to quick and 
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proper maintenance of the merchandise we 
sold. And we were able to employ a 

“home economist” to instruct our cus 

on how to get the most use and pleasure out 
of the appliance they purchased from U5 
We were able to do all of this up until about 
3 years ago, because we could maintain § 
gross margin on sales which was adequate 
so that we could afford to give the co 

these benefits he needed and wanted. 

Such a meticulously dedicated policy caf- 
ried my company through the lean years be 
cause the reputation we built up for integ- 
rity had spread beyond just the local Denver 
area. Through extensive advertising 
word-of-mouth publicity, the public knew 
our business well, and we were able to 
our volume to over a million dollars a year in 
sales. This volume was attained by charg” 
ing a fair price with a fair profit to ourselves 
for retailing and servicing of the finest qual- 
ity brand name merchandise. This busines? 
did not grow through “bait-and-switch ad- 
vertising,” or price cutting. 

But in the past several years, the mass 
merchandisers have been setting an en 
different picture of value buying. The cus 
tomer still wants—yes, demands—the serv- 
ice and know-how of the independent dealer, 
but has become enamoured with the “lowe! 
than-cost” lure advertising on name bi 
by the discounter. A 

With decreasing margins, Nides Appliance 
still continued to give the customers the 
best of products, delivery, and service—until 
we finally reached the point of no return. 
We tried to compete with the price cutting 
to maintain volume, hoping somehow we 
could develop a profit. In our 16 years in 
business, Nides Appliance showed a profit 
every year until the last 2 years. 

But last year, I saw the “handwriting on 
the wall.” Either I must become a chiseler 
and bait-merchandiser with elimination of 
the important services, or go broke. I 
hoped that the Quality Stabilization Act 
would have passed Congress a year ago, 
wherein the factories would have been able 
to set minimum prices and have given me 
a fighting chance to save my business. 

Though the appliance business had 
very good to me, although I loved the chal- 
lenge of the business, the contacts and con- 
tinual feeling of confidence in helping MY 
customers find a better way of life, I had to 
face the fact that I couldn't continue in 
business without making a profit. 

I decided to get out of the “rat race” while 
there was still some investment to salvage: 

How to do it? Here was a 16-year 
old business with a reputation for integrity 
known throughout the Rocky Mountain 
area. Here was a business with thousaD 
of friends and satisfied customers. 

I tried to sell it as a going business last 
fall, when it was apparent that the quality 
stabilization bill was not going to pass that 
year, that the help I needed was not forth- 
coming, and the manufacturers with whom 
I dealt were still saying that they couldnt 
set minimum prices on their merchandise, 
even though they would do it if they could, 
without running into legal complication’ 
too involved and expensive for them to 
attempt. 

First, a young dealer from another city 
became interested in moving to Denver 
buying this established firm. He brought 
a partner with him, and we worked out 3 
satisfactory purchase arrangement. But bY 
the time my attorneys had drawn up the 
contract and submitted it to them, they 
very wisely got “cold feet” and decided there 
was no chance of success in cities where 
such a low gross profit margin picture pre- 
vailed. ł 


Three months ago, I approached a large 
volume dealer in Denver (doing over a 
million volume, but needing a $3 milli 
volume to break even). It was evi” 
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dent to me that he could use my firm name, 
tion, and reputation to good promo- 
advantage. His answer was, and I 
Quote, “Nessie, if I could get my investment 
Out of my business, I would get out of it 
tomorrow, I'm lucky just to be making a 
living.” ‘Think of the gamble he is taking 
With a very large investment. He is not a 
Mass merchandiser. He bas been a legiti- 
Mate businessman in Denver for 42 years. 
Another Denver dealer that I approached 
Said, and again I quote, Last year I lost 
on my retail sales if it wasn't for the 
Tact that my service department carried me 
gh, I would be out of business today.” 
Another dealer and my manager wanted 
Pool resources and buy Nides Appliance, 
but needing most of their money for work- 
capital, they offered to pay me a small 
t down and the balance to be paid in 
Monthly installments out of profit. I 
Couldn't afford to gamble on their potential 
Profit, as no one knew the profit picture in 
the appliance business under existing cir- 
ces today better than I did. 

Now I had no choice. I proceeded to 
te the assets of my company and I 

Closed the firm on July 15, 1963. 
was just one more store closing, as 
far as statistics are concerned. But to me, 
I think you will agree, I haye lost a vital 
Part of myself. Thirteen years of running 
a business in which I took great pride in 
accomplishment. Now the lost feeling of 
Where to go and what to do. I know what 
be quality stabilization bill could haye done 
Or me, if it had passed even a year ago; 
but that help was not forthcoming, Statis- 
reveal that over 1,000 retail firms are 
Closed daily, To many of them, it is a far 
Worse death: for unlike me, they are not 
able to salyage anything—bankruptcy is their 
Only answer. I didn't sell at a profit—be- 

‘© me—I salvaged very little. 
It is also a little more dying to the manu- 
and distributor each time a retailer 
Closes shop. He desperately needs the in- 
iePendent dealer to promote, sell, and sery- 
his products. The smali independent 
r, like myself, is the backbone of 

in this country. 
ned understanding of America was drilled 
to me by my immigrant father, who came 


where the individual has a chance to 
employ his ingenuity and aggressiveness, and 
Where his rewards are making a profit. I 
learned to believe in the pride of my unusual 


have the right of protection and the 
adamant need of protection against mis- 
h ntation and abuse. I have heard the 
ue and cry that passage of this bill will de- 
free enterprise. What is free enter- 
in America today—when I had to op- 
8 my business, with virtually every serv- 
and expense, I had to use price fixed to a 
t level except the retall price at which 
We were selling our merchandise. Our tele- 
Phones, public utilities, freight rates, insur- 
rates, advertising rates, rent, etc—in 
to words, all the tools the retaller needs 
mae a business—have been price fixed 
fie Price controlled. Most of these costs 
ve risen under government supervision, 
the retailers margin has gone down 
er pressure of misieading advertising and 
Mass merchandising. 

What incentive is there today for an appli- 
Rast dealer to stay in business when the 
kiottonal Appliance Retail Dealers Associa- 

on “Cost of Doing Business Survey,” a sur- 
bo . de every year since 1949 for NARDA 
M. * Dick Snyder, an economist in Chicago, 

» tells the sad story of the past 3 years. 
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This report is from actual operat- 
ing statements of some 2,000 dealers across 
the country, large and small, who are mem- 
bers of NARDA and send in their operating 
statements each year. In 1960, the net profit 
of the appliance dealers was 1.2 percent and 
57 percent of the dealers reporting lost 
money. In 1961, the net operating profit was 
0.9 percent. The 1962 report has just been 
released—I have not seen it as yet, but I 
understand that it might be just a fraction 
higher. In other words, gentlemen, an ap- 
pliance dealer has to do $1 million in yolume 
to net $10,000. The margin for error is too 
small, as evidenced by the number of retail 
dealer failures in the past few years. 

Passage of the quality stabilization bill 
would give retail dealers like myself a fair 
chance to pick and choose his method of 
operation—chance to preserve the sense of 
fair play that is inherent in the American 
people. Don’t force us out of business. Let 
us be honest and reliable. Give us a stand- 
ard of minimum pricing, so we can devote 
ourselves to the promotion of our products, 
to educating the public about the exciting 
appliances we have to offer them, to have the 
time to run our businesses in an orderly and 
profitable manner. But not to have to spend 
our time chiseling on the floor, conning the 
customer, having them end up by not buying 
at all, because by the time they have 5 or 10 
differenve prices thrown at them on the same 
product, they get so suspicious they don't 
buy at all. Help us to restore the customer's 
confidence in the retail dealer, who basically 
should be there to help him, not to have 
him walk out of the store feeling that he 
has been played for a sucker. We Americans 
haven't the time nor inclination to haggle 
and bargain over a purchase as they do in 
foreign countries—we want to know that 
we paid a fair price for our purchase and 
that our neighbor down the street didn’t buy 
the same item $10 cheaper. $ 

I have loved being in the appliance busi- 
ness. I organized our local NARDA group 
in Denver. In January, I was elected to the 
national board of NARDA. I was on the 
Mart magazine dealer advisory board for a 
year and a half. My roots in the appliance 
business are very deep, and I sincerely feel 
that if we had had the quality stabilization 
bill a year ago, I would still be in the ap- 
pliance business. My reason for appearing 
here today is to plead for the passage of this 
bill so that other retailers won't be faced 
with the sad decision I had to make. 


Soybean Research in Peoria, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, soybeans 
have the lowest investment in research 
per dollar of crop value of all the 10 
most valuable cash crops in our country. 
Testimony this year during the hearings 
on the Agriculture appropriation bill in- 
dicated that there are only 21 scientists 
in the soybean production research bat- 
talion spearheading the effort for the 
USDA. Each scientist is defending $74 
million worth of our $144 billion soybean 
crop. The USDA finds it difficult to 
launch a campaign of offense with the 
manpower presently on the firing line. 
Having the responsibility to help the 
USDA hold its own with a limited task 
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force, is the Northern Regional Research 
Laboratory at Peoria, Ill. Under unan- 
imous consent I include an article by 
Director F. R. Senti appearing in the 
September issue of Soybean Digest. The 
article follows: 


SOYBEAN UTILIZATION RESEARCH AT THE 
NORTHERN REGIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY * 


(By F. R. Senti, Director, Northern Regional 
Research Laboratory.“ Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S. Department ot Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, III.) 


Research has contributed importantly to 
the rapid growth of the soybean crop and 
undoubtedly will continue to do so. One 
aspect of soybean research is the utilization 
research which has been conducted mainly 
in the laboratories of industrial processors 
and the Federal Government. It is a pleasure 
to have this opportunity to discuss with the 
American Soybean Association the Govern- 
ment’s utilization program on soybeans 
which is centered at the Peoria Laboratory. 

In planning utilization research directed 
toward increasing the use of soybeans, con- 
sideration: must be given to trends and de- 
mands in present markets as clues for poten- 
tial outlets and new opportunities. The 
interchangeability of fats and oils for both 
food and nonfood uses is affected by develop- 
ments In technology. Guides for the futuré 
lie in analyzing past experiences and in 
estimating the rates of which social and tech- 
nological changes and practices are likely to 
take place. Now let us examine some of 
these trends and the leads they offer for use 
research. 


UTILIZATION TRENDS—PROBLEMS AND 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The trend in disposition of whole soybeans 
over the past decade is shown in figure 1 
(not printed). The domestic crush has 
doubled, and we have turned more and more 
to exporting beans to dispose of the crop. 
During the current crop year, 25 percent of 
the beans are being exported. Let us ex- 
amine these two outlets—domestic crush and 
exports—in more detail for trends. 


Domestic crush 


For the current soybean crop and market- 
ing year, extending from October 1, 1962, to 
September 30, 1963, the estimated domestic 
crush is 470 million bushels—a new record, 
This crush will produce an estimated 5 bil- 
lion pounds of soybean oil and 11 million 
tons of soybean meal, 

Let us now turn to the disposition of 5 
billion pounds of soybean oil. What are the 
trends in utilization? Can research do any- 
thing to improve soybean oil for present and 
potential uses? 

The total food fat consumed domestically 
last year was about 8.8 billion pounds. This 
total includes butter, lard, shortening, mar- 
garine, and cooking and salad oils. This 
amount averages 45 to 46 pounds per person. 
With the exception of war years, this average 
has remained constant for the past 20 to 25 
years. Therefore, we have no reason to be- 
lieve that per capita consumption of food 
fat will increase. This constancy does not 
mean that shifts from one type of fat to an- 
other may not be expected. 1 

Roughly, a little over a billion pounds of 
soybean oll are consumed annually in the 
production of each of the following: (1) 
shortening, (2) margarine, and (3) cooking 
or salad oils and related products in which 
liquid edible olls are used. About 7 percent 
of the domestic consumption of soybean oil 
finds its way into industrial products. The 
remainder of the 5 billion pounds from the 
crush, which amounts to about 1.5 billion 
pounds, is exported. 


1 Also known as the Northern Utilization 
Research and Development Division. 
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The trend for shortening over the past 16 
years is shown in figure 2 (not printed). 
Soybean oil currently accounts for 50 per- 
cent as it did in 1946. Per capita consump- 
tion has increased from 10.2 to 13.4 pounds 
over the same period. But changes in the 
composition of shortening have occurred 
over this period, For example, more lard and 
beef fat and less hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
are now used. However, the proportion of 
soybean oil used in the manufacture of 
shortening has been rather constant for 
about 15 years, and no major research prob- 
lems are apparent. Because the chemistry 
of hydrogenating vegetable oils is not well 
understood, some scientists believe that basic 
studies are needed to provide better control 
of plasticity, textures, and functional prop- 
erties of shortening. The Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory at New Orleans is con- 
ducting such studies on cottonseed oil. The 
results of these studies are being followed 
closely by industry for possible utility with 
either cottonseed or soybean oils, 

Withdrawal of restrictions on the sale of 
colored margarine has been a major factor 
leading to increased per capita consumption 
from 3.9 pounds in 1946 to 9.3 In 1962; how- 
ever, per capita consumption has remained 
constant over the past 4 years. Figure 3 (not 
printed) showsthe trends in vegetable oils 
used for margarine production over the past 
16 years. Production has tripled. Soybean 
oil has dominated the picture for the past 
10 years, accounting for about three-fourths 
of the oil used. Corn oll has replaced some 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil during the past 
3 or 4 years, The use of corn oll in margarine 
refiects interest generated by advertising the 
merits of polyunsaturated fats in the diet. 


Corn oil is incorporated into margarine by 
blending Uquid oil with solid fat to obtain 
properties desired for a table spread. This 
process preserves more of the polyunsat- 
urated fatty acids of the original oils than 
does the conventional process of partial hy- 
drogenation of the oil to obtain the desired 
plasticity. If consumer demand for addi- 
tional polyunsaturates in margarine con- 
tinues to increase, soybean oil can supply the 
need. In Europe, a substantial amount of 
unhydrogenated soybean oll is being used in 
margarine. > 


The third major classification of food fats 
is referred to as cooking and salad olls. 
These liquid oils are used in the production 
of prepared foods such as mayonnaise and 
salad dressings, mellorine, potato chips, and 
french fries; they are also sold for household 
use. As is shown in table 1, soybean oil 
dominates the salad oil field. More than 2 
billion pounds of cooking and salad oils were 
produced in 1961, of which soybean oil ac- 
counted for about one-half, 


TABLE 1—Source of cooking and 
salad oils, 1961 = 


[Million pounds] 


Soy- Cotton- 


Other | Total 
bean oll|seod ofl} oils 


Mayonnaise and 


salad ngs 470 190 10 670 
Total cooking and 
salad oils..........| 1,001 816 | 1288| 2,105 


1 Corn oil, 210; peanut oil, 76; other oils, 2. 


Reliable statistics on total production of 
cooking and salad oils for 1962 are not yet 
available. However, indications are that an 
increase of about 4 percent was achieved, 
which was furnished by soybean oil. Over 
the past 15 years, per capita consumption 
of these liquid edible oils has doubled—from 
6 to 12 pounds. The trend is for more liquid 
oll in the diet, both in Europe and in the 
United States. 

Soybean oil has attained a leading posi- 
tion as a salad oil because of diligent research 
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over the past 20 years resulting in improved 
favor stability. Intensive research directed 
toward producing a superior cooking oll 
from soybean oil is presently underway at 
the Northern Laboratory and in industrial 
laboratories. 

Industrial uses of soybean oil are shown 
in table 2. Although increased consump- 
tion in this area over the past decade has 
not kept up with population increase, the 
yolume used in 1960 was 3% times that 
used in 1940, The lack of greatly increased 
industrial use during the past 10 years does 
not reflect inactivity or want of success 
in research, Because of research, consump- 
tion in end-use products is not static, 


Taste 2—Domestic nonfood use of soybean 
oil? (million pounds), year ending Sept. 
30, 1962 


Paint and varnish___....-..------.~---. 88 
Resins and plastics 74 
Other industrial use 


Fats and Oils Situation, USDA, January 
1963. 

*Includes chemicals, plasticizers, deter- 
gents, methylated foods for feed, dimer and 
trimer acids, and lubricants. 


Traditional outlets have been displaced by 
synthetics; for example, in the past decade 
use of oils and fats in soap has been reduced 
by one-half due to synthetic detergents, and 
drying oils have lost markets to petrochem- 
ical products. Tall oil has displaced ap- 
preciable amounts of soybean oil in alkyd 
resins. On the other hand, 45 million 
pounds of epoxidized soybean oll are now 
produced for use as plasticizers, and about 
10 million pounds of methylated soybean oll 
foots now find nonfood outlets; both of these 
developments stemmed from USDA utiliza- 
tion research, Without such research, soy- 
bean oil would undoubtedly be replaced more 
extensively by petrochemicals, which are the 
subject of much aggressive research. 

The increasing importance of exports for 
disposing of soybean oil from our domestic 
crush is apparent from figure 4 (not 
printed). Total exports have about doubled 
in the past 5 years; the actual volume going 
for dollars has tripled, indicating success in 
developing markets through Public Law 480 
operations. During the past 5 years, carry- 
over on October 1 has increased from about 
300 to 600 million pounds. Consequently, 


we are faced with the problem of finding in- 


creased outlets for soybean oil if we are 
to continue to grow more soybeans. 

Of the 11 million tons of soybean meal 
produced by the 1962-63 crush, about 9.4 
million tons will be used in feeds; 1.3 mil- 
lion tons will be exported; and about 0.3 
million tons will find domestic nonfeed out- 
lets, such as production of isolated soybean 
protein, soy flour, and plywood glue. 

The trend is for soybean meal to become 
an Increasingly important commercial com- 
ponent of the crop. High-protein concen- 
trates are needed by the domestic mixed-feed 
industry for its current annual production 
of 44 million tons of feeds. Predictions have 
been made for this production to reach 70 
million tons by 1975 to satisfy domestic live- 
stock and poultry industries. About 60 per- 
cent of the mixed feed now goes te poultry, 
largely for the annual production of 1.8 bil- 
lion broilers and 100 million turkey poults. 
Increasing requirements for high-protein 
feeds to produce meat for our expanding 
population will probably come largely from 
soybean meal. 

Increasing outlets for soybean meal 
abroad, especially in Western are 
anticipated. Mixed - feed production in West- 
ern Europe amounted to 30 million tons in 
1962 and is expected to reach 40 million 
in 1965. 

Important to the production of soybean 
meal of maximum feed value is the develop- 
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ment of more complete information on the 
many still unidentified chemical components 
of soybean meal. Although present in small 
amounts, some of these components have 
important nutritional effects. 


Exported soybeans 

The American farmer produces more than 
60 percent of the world supply of soybeans. 
By his efficient scientific and mech 
agricultural practices, he has demonstrated 
his ability to produce soybeans at a price 
competitive with world markets. Increased 
consumption. of soybeans in the United States 
is expected to parallel population increase. 
Any greatly increased production must find 
markets abroad. 

Table 3 indicates the destination of ex- 
ported soybeans. Increased European im- 
ports satisfy the need for more feed protein 
and edible oll. Imports of 90 million bushels 
in 1962 are expected to reach 125 million by 
1965. Japan is also developing a mixed- 
feed industry that is expected to take more 
and more soybeans. Also, additional soy- ~ 
beans are needed in Japan for traditional 
soybean foods to satisfy needs for dietary 
proteins. 


Taste 3.—Destination of exported soybeans 
[Million bushels] 


Japan, 27. 
® Japan, 42. 


Collaborative studies with Japanese scien- 
tists working at the Northern Laboratory 
have defined the varieties and specifications 
for U.S. soybeans best suited for the produt- 
tion of traditional Japanese foods such a8 
miso, tofu, and shoyl. Our southern varie- 
ties, Lee and Jackson, proved to be equivalent 
to Japanese beans for making tofu. A new 
process was developed for making miso, 
which allowed the use of Hawkeye and Haro- 
soy, and possibly other varieties. These find- 
ings have been followed up with Public Law 
480 projects in Japan on the production 
miso, tofu, and shoyu from U.S. soybeans. 
Recent data from the shoyu project appear to 
have convinced the Japanese scientists that 
higher yields of soy sauce are obtained from 
U.S. soybeans than from Japanese beans. 
These researches have resulted in increased 
exports to Japan. 

Another opportunity for increasing soy- 
bean markets arises from the world shortage 
of food protein. Research has an important 
role to play in the introduction of soybeans 
into these markets by developing soy prod- 
ucts suited to the needs and dietary habits 
of protein-deficient countries. A vital need 
in many developing countries is protein foods 
for infants and children. 

Cooperative studies between the Northern 
Laboratory, United Nations Children's Fun 
(UNICEF), and industry have resulted in de- 
velopment of a simple, direct process for con- 
verting raw whole soybeans to a nutritious 
protein-rich food. The process lends itself 
to the development of a compact truck- or 
trailer-mounted plant to provide food for 
children in developing countries where large- 
scale industry is not yet feasible. Experi- 
mental lots involving several tons have been 
produced. The product has passed labors- 
tory and animal feeding tests in this country: 
and UNICEF has made shipments to Taiwan 
and Indonesia for testing in child-feeding 
programs. 

NRRL RESEARCH PROGRAM 

Our utilization research pri is de- 
signed to show the way to wider outlets and 
more profitable markets for farm products- 
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The farmer is not organized to carry out 
: scientific research to maintain and 
Create new markets for his products. The 
S0ybean. industry cannot be expected to pick 
Up the tab for the total expense of basic and 
exploratory research needed to provide a 
ound of knowledge and new concepts 
future applied research yielding new 
Products and new processes. It is in this 
field of basic and exploratory research that 
Cur efforts support the farmer in providing 
information for industrial exploi- 
tation of his raw material, We also seek and 
industry cooperation in evaluating 
tial new products and processes discov- 
ered by our research, and we furnish basic 
information needed for increased use of com- 
modities produced by the farmer. The im- 
ce of these functions is evidenced by 
the visits o: over 1,000 technical people from 
industry who consult with our scientists at 
the Northern Laboratory each year, Includ- 
ed are many foreign scientists interested in 
use of U.S. soybeans. 

The Northern Laboratory has been in op- 
eration for 22 years. During this time, our 
Scientists have published over 300 articles 
in scientific journals, books, and Government 
bulletins and have been granted 80 public 
Service patents on work directed toward the 

d utilization of soybeans, This work 
resulted in the development of new’ uses 
new processes adopted by industry. Per- 

the greatest contributions, and the least 
d, are the additions that have been 

Made, to the fundamental knowledge of com- 

Position, physical properties, chemical re- 

actions, and the interactions of soybean 

Constituents. This knowledge has been 

Made available and used by workers every- 

* research scientists, manufacturers, 

and processors. This basic information has 

the foundation for achievements in 

Quality maintenance, quality improvements, 

and the development of new processes and 

Products. 

Pasir’ current research program is designed 
exploit the utilization trends that we 
ve already noted. We seek to discover 

Methods of improving the flavor stability 

Sf soybean cooking oil; to develop new in- 
trial products for nonfood uses for both 

the oil and meal; to find ways and means 

Of improving the quality of soybean meal 

and flour; to develop new high-protein food 

Products for use in foreign countries; and 
Supply needed basic information to the 
ustry that will lead to increased use of 

Soybean products. I can only briefly outline 

the ramifications of this program here. 


Edible oil 


Soybean oil differs from other edible oils 
that it contains about 7 percent of lino- 
enic acid, which is more readily oxidized 
exposure to air than the other commonly 
ing fatty acids found in soybean oll 
and other vegetable oils. Previous work at 
Northern Laboratory has shown that this 
Olenic acid component is the major pre- 
of off-flavors in soybean oil. We have 
shown that, by proper processing, a 
be -grade salad oil can be made from soy- 
an oll. However, difficulty in off-flavors 
Sometimes encountered when it is used 
w & cooking oil. A more stable cooking oil 
desired fór both domestic and export mar- 
kets. As already noted, the trend is for 
More liquid oil in the diet. 
fia, accepted method for improving the 
vor stability of soybean oil is hydrogena- 
On. Hydrogenated soybean oil gives ex- 
cellent shortening and margarine. Hydro- 
tion removes unsaturated or double 
1 nds from the oil to give a more saturated 
at. Present catalysts used for adding hydro- 
— to double bonds are not selective, 1. e., 
bergen is added indiscriminately to dou- 
le bonds throughout the oil—to linoleic 
Bnd oleic acids as well as to linolenic acid. 
Problem is to find a catalyst and con- 
ditions for selectively hydrogenating one of 
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the three double bonds in the linolenic 
acid component. Success in this endeavor 
should provide an economical method of in- 
creasing the versatility of soybean oll for 
food use. 

Nonfood uses of soybean oil 

Whereas increased food uses of the oil 
might be expected to parallel population 
growth, increased industrial use is not so 
restricted. In 1960 the rapidly growing or- 
ganic chemicals industry produced 15 bil- 
lion pounds of products derived from or- 
ganic-based raw materials. Opportunities 
for increased use of soybean oil, our most 
plentiful and most economical vegetable oil, 
by this industry depends on research to de- 
vise nontraditional products that will fulfill 
needs at competitive prices. That such uses 
can be created is demonstrated by develop- 
ments over the past decade. 

Current research is concentrated on prod- 
ucts obtained by treatment of soybean oil 
with ozone. We call these products aldehyde 
oils, One aldehyde oi! product shows par- 
ticular promise as a component of plasti- 
cizers and of novel-type resins having un- 
usually strong adhesive strength. Estimates 
made for us by a research institute are that 
consumption of this new soybean oll prod- 
uct could reach 50 million pounds in 3 to 
5 years. 

Other exploratory research is directed to- 
ward the reaction of soybean oll and its fatty 
acids with petrochemicals to produce new 
organic chemicals. This work involves new 
chemical reactions discovered by our scien- 
tists. The products they obtained are new 
and have properties that should be of indus- 
trial interest. 

Meal and protein research 

An estimated 300,000 tons of soybean meal 
and flour, 3 percent Of the total domestic 
use, finds nonfeed outlets in the manufac- 
ture of isolated soybean protein, in plywood 
glues, in asphalt emuisions, and in the pro- 
duction of soy flour. This meal and flour 
must be processed differently than meal 
used for feed. For example, less heat treat- 
ment is required to give a dispersible prod- 
uct. Engineers at the Northern Laboratory 
have developed a flash desolventizer espe- 
cially useful in preparing this type of meal. 
The flash desolventizer is now being used 
commercially both here and abroad. 

Raw soybean meal is not a good feed. It 
must be properly heat treated to develop op- 
timal nutritional value. A great deal of re- 
search has been done at the Northern Labo- 
ratory and elsewhere to isolate and identify 
the constituents in raw meal that cause the 
need for heat treatment. The purpose of 
this work is to define the problem in terms 
that will allow the processor to control his 
product more efficiently and to produce meal 
of optimum feed value at minimum cost. 
These basic studies are continuing. 

The use of full-fat soy flour for the devel- 
opment of foreign-type foods is attractive be- 
cause of its price and potentially high nutri- 
tional value. In addition to the problems 
involved in heat-treating raw soybean meal to 
produce livestock and poultry feeds of opti- 
mum nutritional value, other problems arise 
in food applications. Research is needed to 
develop proper functional properties such as 
solubilities, viscosities, texture, color, flavor, 
Stability, and appearance for each food. Be- 
cause of the potential for Increasing exports 
of soybeans for use in needed high-protein 
foods, we have recently increased our efforts 
on the development of such foods. 


Fiscal year 1963 research expansion 


Of the increased funds appropriated for 
utilization research in fiscal year 1963, $350,- 
000 was assigned to soybeans. Presumably 
this increase will be maintained for subse- 
quent years. These increased funds have 
been used to initiate projects on the follow- 
ing problems: 
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1. Studies on increasing the flavor stabil- 
ity of edible soybean oil were expanded by 
contracts with two universities and by an in- 
house project. The two contracts allowed us 
to enlist the aid of outstanding scientists in 
our attempts to devise a new catalyst that 
would remove the unstable component (lino- 
lenic acid) from soybean oil by selectively 
hydrogenating it. The in-house project in- 
volves studies aimed at the selective removal 
of unstable component by processes other 
than selective hydrogenation. Several proc- 
esses are being considered. 

2. In-house studies om high-protein soy 
food products to increase the use of soybeans 
in foreign markets were expanded. The ob- 
jective in this project is to explore methods 
for improving the flavor, texture, color, and 
other edible qualities and the nutritive 
value of soybeans, soy flour, isolated soy 
protein, soy protein concentrates, soy milk, 
soy curd, and other soy products for produc- 
ing low-cost nutritious foods for use in 
foreign countries. 

3. The fifth project involves contract work 
with Dr. A. E. Rheineck at North Dakota 
State University to investigate the prepara- 
tion and properties of paints from the new 
aldehydic oils obtained by treating soybean 
or linseed oil with ozone. Our scientists at 
the Northern Laboratory have discovered 
how to make aldehyde oils. We are now 
seeking uses for this new project. 

SUMMARY 

Emphasis is placed on basic research di- 
rected toward the development of a more 
stable cooking oil from soybean oil to satis- 
fy anticipated demands for more liquid oil 
in diets at home and abroad. 

Research is conducted on the chemical 
conversion of soybean oil to industrial prod- 
ucts from the viewpoint of meeting compe- 
tition with synthetics by creating new prod- 
ucts and by reducing cost or improving effi- 
ciency of traditional products, 

Compositional and processing studies are 
carried out on soybean meal and its products 
for the purpose of improving nutritional 
value of feeds as well as its acceptance in 
foriegn-type foods. 


Statement of Railroad Pension 
Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rxc- 
orp, I include the following statement of 
the railroad pension conference: 

3 SEPTEMBER 11, 1963. 
Members of the 88th Congress, 
Senate and House Office Buildings, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MEMBERS OF CONGRESS: You will soon 
be deliberating on legislation designed to in- 
crease the amount of railroad retirement 
levied on management and their employees. 

The Railroad Retirement Board (RRB) 
claims a tax boost is necessary because the 
actuaries “figure the retirement system is 
underfinanced by about $77 million a year.” 
This deficit, the Board declares, “is of a long- 
range actuarial character.” (Labor Aug. 3, 
1963.) 

The RRB also admits— There will be suf- 
ficient funds available to pay all benefits 
for the mext several decades, even though 
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this long-range deficit is not removed.” (La- 
bor Aug. 3, 1963.) 

The railroad pension conference is not op- 
posed to the principle of taxing incomes over 
$4,800 a year. The cost of retirement benefits 
for our senior citizens is a burden upon all 
of us, And, one should carry the burden in 
proportion to his ability to pay. — 

In view of the cause of the “long-range” 
deficit in our retirement account, the ques- 
tion is: Whose taxes should be increased to 
meet this deficit? - 

In this particular instance, the railroad 
pension conference protests the proposal to 
increase the retirement tax levied on the 
worker. However, were Congress to enact 
H.R. 1830, introduced by Representative 
ADAM CLAYTON Powett, chairman of the 
House Labor Committee, which provides op- 
tional retirement at age 60, plus increasing 
the average retirement annuity from $134 
monthly to $200 monthly, then, we would 
not be opposed to the proposed retirement 
tax boost. 

The deficit in question is a management- 
created-deficlt, therefore, in all fairness to 
the employees, any tax increase needed to 
offset this management-created-deficit 
should be paid entirely by the carriers. 

As the RRB has said, the deficit is—“due 
chiefly to the drop in railroad employment,” 
or in other words, from management's policy 
to reduce the work force for profit. 

Rail workers from all crafts feel that the 
carriers can well afford to pay the entire 
cost to offset the so-called long-range deficit 
from the millions of dollars they will be say- 
ing in wages from those laid off due to the 
rules changes, 

PRESENT FINANCING OF RAILROAD RETIREMENT 
BASICALLY WRONG 


The time has come when Congress should 
enact legislation that will provide for the 
refinancing of our social railroad retirement 

The Railroad Pension Conference 
proposes the following: 

1. Finance railroad retirement from the 
general revenues. 

2. Management to pay twice the amount 
of taxation as paid by the employee. 

At present our publicly administered 
social railroad retirement system is financed 
as though it were a private insurance which 
is in business for profit, and which in turn 
needs high premiums (taxes) and huge 
reserves. 

Railroad retirement is financed on a level 
cost basis, that is—“If payrolls are taxed 
at a fixed rate, and the interest accumulated 
on taxes until benefits are due, our retire- 
ment fund will either grow enormously, or 
become bankrupt, depending on the tax rate 
and the scale of benefits. If the tax rate is 
set just right, at a certain time in the 
future, tax collections and interest income 
will exactly match benefit payments, and 
will continue to do so indefinitely.” 

Our retirement tax dollar is split three 
ways—to pay for—those who retired prior to 
1937, and those who became eligible for re- 
tirement in 1937, but paid nothing into the 
fund; (2) present benefits; (3) to build a 
reserve fund for ihvestment purposes to help 
maintain the retirement system for future 
employees, (those yet to be born), 

Level cost financing has become too costly 
for the employee, and is standing in the way 
of improved benefits. We now pay the astro- 
nomical tax of 714 percent on the first $4,800 
of our yearly wage. In January 1965 the 
tax will jump to 8 percent, and in January 
1966 to 8% percent, and in January 1969 to 
9 percent. And it will probably continue to 
rise as management abolishes more jobs. 

It is now evident we need to depart from 
level cost financing and replace it with 
complete financing from the general 
revenues. 

Financing from the general revenues is 
socially justified. We are not dealing with 
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private insurance which must proportion 
benefits to premiums. Private insurance is 
not concerned with social responsibilities; 
it cannot without jeopardizing its solvency. 
Social Insurance, however, involves Govern- 
ment policy, operating on the whole of so- 
clety. Social insurance can adjust policies 
and benefits as social needs require. 

Pinancing from the general revenues is not 
to imply we are to cease to pay a retirement 
tax. As already stated above, the Railroad 
Pension Conference is “not opposed to taxing 
incomes over $4,800 a year.” But we do say 
that management.should pay twice the 
amount of taxation as paid by the employee 
which will lead to a reduction in the amount 
of tax as paid by the overtaxed employees. 

The United States is far behind other na- 
tions in financing retirement. Some nations 
paying part of their retirement systems in- 
clude: Belgium, Brazil, Chile, Nationalist 
China, Léopoldyille, Cuba, Cyprus, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador (40 percent), 
West Germany, Hungary, Iceland (52 per- 
cent), Ireland, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg (50 
percent), New Zealand (annual deficit), Nor- 
way, Peru, South Africa (all), United King- 
dom, Uruguay, Sweden (70 percent) (Social 
Security Programs Throughout the World, 
1961,” published by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration). Many of these countries are 
receiving considerable financial aid from 
Uncle Sam. While we seem willing to help 
them in financing retirement, we do not do 
it for ourselves. 

TWO-TO-ONE TAXATION IS JUSTIFIED 

Two-to-one taxation (mangement to pay 
twice the amount of taxation as paid by the 
employee) was at one time law when Con- 
gress enacted the 1934-35 Railroad Retire- 
ment Acts. (50-50 taxation was forced on 
us by management in 1937.) 

The authors of the 1934-35 Railroad Re- 
tirement Acts, and Congress at that time, 
clearly forsaw the wisdom, the need, and the 
justification for 2-to-1 tax payment. Espe- 
cially so, since our retirement system took 
over those on the carriers’ private pension 
rolls, without any extra contribution from 
management. Also, the carriers failed to 
contribute anything for those who immedi- 
ately went on pension when the law was en- 
acted. This caused the original debt, known 
as the unfunded liability. Thus the em- 
ployee was forced to pay one half of the 
cost of this management-created liability. 

The gross unfairness of the 1937 agree- 
ment was thoroughly exposed by the late 
U.S. Congressman “Bob” Crosser, the father 
of railroad retirement. And the brother- 
hoods have also branded this agreement as 
a “tough bargain.” 

The late Congressman Crosser said—the 
carriers—“did not arrange for an extra 
contribution on thelr part as was done by 
all major industries and the Federal Govern- 
ment to its own employees. Since the obli- 
gation of these two obligations (mentioned 
above—Ed.) are those of the railroads only, 
they should have been borne by the rail- 
roads themselves, but railroad employees 
have paid, and are continuing to pay one- 
half of these obligations.” This has cost 
the employees millions of dollars which they 
should not of had to pay. 

UNFUNDED LIABILITY 


Under the present setup, only the “inter- 
est” due yearly is paid on the unfunded 
liability—on a 50-50 basis between manage- 
ment and the employee. All future em- 
ployees (even those yet unborn) are ob- 
ligated to pay the yearly interest“ due 
on this management-created liability. Theo- 
rectically speaking, were there no unfunded 
lability, the U.S. Treasury would be paying 
us 3 percent interest on some $8 billion 
(the reserve fund in the Railroad Retire- 
ment Account) instead of some $4 billion. 

Two-to-one tax payment will free the 
employees from the burden of paying 50 per- 
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cent of management’s obligation to thelr 
former employees, as it would be possible 
to reduce the amount of tax paid by the 
employee, 

Equal taxation is not only grossly unfair, 
as the late Congressman Crosser has no 
but it has no relationship to today’s work 
force. In 1950, some 1.2 million employees 
were paying toward the cost of our retire- 
ment system. Today, about 700,000 are 
financing benefits for some 900,000 bene- 
ficiaries. And within a few short years, 
beneficiaries will outnumber the taxpayers 
by 2 to 1. 

Industries in many nations pay a higher 
retirement tax than is paid by the em- 
ployee—some of these nations are: Argen- 
tina, Ceylon, Nationalist China, Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guinea, 
employer pays all, Iran, Iraq, Hungary, Italy. 
Israel, Libya, Mexico, Morocco, Nicaragua. 
Norway, employer pays 75 percent, Para- 
guay, Peru, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, United 
Arab Republic, Upper Volta, and Uruguay- 

REPEAL SECTION 308, PUBLIC LAW 86-28 


Rail workers from all crafts urge Congress 
to prohibit the loaning of funds from our 
Railroad Retirement Account to pay man- 
agement's unemployment bill. 

Thousands of railroaders through lodges; 
resolutions, and letters to Congress, have 
urged the repeal of section 308 since its en- 
actment in May 1959. 

The payment of unemployment benefits 
is the sole responsibility of management, it 
is in no way an employee obligation. 

ent now owes our retirement ac- 
count over $300 million, and it will take at 
least 15 years to repay—providing—there 4s 
a tax boost, and that unemployment doesn't 
increase further during that time” accord- 
ing to the Railroad Retirement Board. (Wall 
Street Journal, May 1, 1963.) 

To alleviate the deficit in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Account, the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board has proposed a small tax 
boost on management, from 4 to 4½ percent 
of each employee’s monthly wage. 

This piddling tax boost is insufficient and 
will not absorb the deficit in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Account, as more layoffs are 
coming when the rules changes become 
effective. 

The railroad pension conference urges 
Congress to increase management's unem- 
ployment insurance tax to 6 percent on the 
first $450 of each employee’s monthly com- 
pensation. 

The deficit in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Account was chiefly due to Congres 
reducing the tax levied on management 
from 3 to one-half of 1 percent, in 1948. 
Mr. A. E. Lyon, labor representative on the 
retirement board—stated—"The estimates 
made then were bad estimates." (Wall 
Street Journal, May 1, 1963.) 

In 1948, the Railroad Retirement Board 
protested reducing the unemployment 
levied on the carriers. They stated—‘“the 3 
percent tax should continue in effect rather 
than let the excess fund go to the employers 
in the way of a reward to which they are n 
entitled, that excess should be used where 
possible to bring about more substantial 
benefits.” (Mr. Schreiber, to the Senate 
Labor Committee, May 19, 1948.) 

The retirement board also testifled If. 
would be a serious backward step in the de- 
velopment of railroad social insurance 
step for which there is no Justification in 
view of the needs of railroad employees or 
the condition of the railroad industry. 
would be contrary to modern trends in 
security.” The railroad pension conference 
fully supported the -testimony of the re- 
tirement board in 1948. K 

CONGRESS SHOULD ENACT H.R. 1830 


In view of the above circumstances men- 
tioned, and the plight of those whose Jobs 
will be abolished by the work rules, we urge 
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Congress to enact the Powell bill, H.R. 1830. 
Optional retirement at age 60 is needed to 

ive the job opportunities of the younger 
employees, as well as an insurance protec- 
tion to the senior employees who face per- 
manent unemployment from the rules 
changes 


We also urge the 88th Congress to enact 
legislation that will finance railroad retire- 
Ment from the gener revenues, as well as 
2 to 1 taxation provided by the 1934-35 Rail- 

Retirement Acts. 
Respectfully submitted, 
CLARENCE B. CARTER, 
National Secretary Railroad Pension 
Conjerence. 


University of Oklahoma Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to announce that 15 books pub- 
ed by the University of Oklahoma 
will be included in the special 
Section of 1,780 books recently chosen 
for the White House Library. For Okla- 
's well-known publishing house on 
the campus at Norman, Okla., this rec- 
Ognition is one of the strongest it has 
enjoyed since its founding 35 years ago. 
All Oklahomans are proud of the re- 
Markable growth and achievements of 
the University of Oklahoma Press, The 
has grown from a 5-book-a-year 
Publishing house in 1928 to a book every 
5 days, or 70 editions, new and reprint, 
year. The annual offerings from 
Norman, Okla.—all of them of scholarly 
but interesting character—range from 
phon’s “Anabasis” in classical 
to how to drill an oil well, with 
Many stops in between for significant 
umes on the American West, Indian 
history, and early American exploration. 
The University of Oklahoma Press is 
the child of its parent university, which 
in September celebrated its 71st birth- 
day. The university’s fourth president, 
* Bennett Bizzell, declared in his 
inaugural address in 1925 that he be- 
lieved it the duty of a first-class insti- 
tution of higher learning to publish the 
ts of its research under its own 
Uspices. Three years later he put his 
B Victions to work by hiring Joseph A. 
randt, the young city editor of the Tulsa 
Tribune, to do something new and sig- 
N cant with the print shop on the 
orman campus. 
ane Press’ first book was published in 
© spring of 1929, a volume of folklore 
entitled “Folksay,” edited by B. A. Bot- 
kin, then a member of the English fac- 
PA By 1932, the press had its first 
Ran aos with the selection of “Wah'- 
-Tah,” an account of the Osage 
Nate of Indians, written by John Joseph 
ber dens of Pawhuska, himself a mem- 
of the tribe. 
of €e years later, Paul B. Sears, then 
then botany faculty at Norman, rocked 
Nation with his account of man, the 
land, and dust storms in the book, 
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“Deserts on the March,” which went 
through many printings and is still one 
of the most active books in the press 
list, 28 years later. 

To a retired county agent of Elyria, 
Ohio, however, the University of Okla- 
homa Press owes much of its present 
stature. He had sent his short manu- 
script, passed over by many other pub- 
lishers, to the second and present di- 
rector of the press, former Rhodes 
Scholar, Savoie Lottinville, in the spring 
of 1943. Lottinville published it as 
Plowman's Folly” on July 5, 1943, and 
it has sold more than 350,000 copies in 
the years since, It is still very much in 
print. It has literally changed the face 
of North America by reducing the 
emphasis on plowing of land and substi- 
tuting, instead, disk harrowing. 

Under Lottinville’s leadership, the 
University of Oklahoma Press has 
achieved worldwide distinction as a 
quality publishing house. The Press is 
now probably as well known in London, 
Cairo, and Manila as it is in Oklahoma 
City and San Francisco. Historically or 
literarily, its books cover almost all 
regions of the globe, drawing scholarly 
authors from everywhere. Its distribu- 
tion machinery includes London and 
Amsterdam. Through its European dis- 
tributors, W. S. Hall & Co., its books 
reach Europe. Through Feffer and 
Simons, University of Oklahoma Press 
publications may be found in Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. 
It has a New York advertising agency. 

The recent range of the Press’ interests 
is reflected in the Centers of Civiliza- 
tion series, which already include 10 
volumes and will ultimately extend to 
150. Each of these small volumes deals 
with a great city at a particular point 
of its flowering. The enthusiastic re- 
sponse of countries as far away as Iran, 
Morocco, Eire, Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
Syria, and France, all of which are rep- 
resented in the series, suggests an in- 
ternational influence from Norman, 
Okla., which is all the more remarkable 
in view of the fact that Oklahoma is still 
comparatively young culturally. 

The Civilization of the American In- 
dian series remains perhaps the greatest 
and most representative of the Press’ 
achievements since its founding. The 
series now numbers 70 volumes with at 
least 3 new volumes coming out each 
year, each one eagerly sought through- 
out the United States and overseas. 
Oklahoma's own Cheyennes, Araphoes, 
Kiowas, Apaches, Comanches, Osages, 
Cherokees, and many others of its his- 
toric 67 tribes figure in this continuing 
publishing program. 

For the whole of the Trans-Mississippi 
West, the Press’ American Exploration 
and Travel series and Western Frontier 
Library, the one numbering 40 volumes, 
the other 23, are of high interest. Hardly 
a State west of Missouri is not repre- 
sented in either or both of these series. 
At least two books are published in each 
series during the year. 

During the last 3 years, the Press’ 
growing publications program in the 
Greek and Latin classics has won the 
attention of scholars in many parts of 
the world. The effort in this direction 
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is dictated by Director Lottinville's 
aphorism that there is not an audience 
for books, but scores of audiences for 
books of particular interest to each. 
Lottinville is convinced that a healthy 
development in scholarly publishing dic- 
tates the constant reexamination of the 
extent and tastes of these audiences. 

It has been a policy of the University 
of Oklahoma Press for many years to 
publish at least one book each season 
in each of the fields of literary criticism, 
music, art, and the theater—subjects of 
high cultural significance, and again all 
the more significant for coming from 
Oklahoma, which won its spurs as a 
State only before Hawaii, Alaska, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico. 

History, which has made Americans as 
much aware of their national past as 
almost any other people, because of the 
intensive job that has been done on it 
in the past quarter of a century, has 
greatly enlivened not only the story of 
Oklahoma, to which the Press has con- 
tributed no fewer than 80 volumes, but 
the story of such neighboring States as 
Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Colorado—all of which 
are represented in the Press list either 
by full-statured histories in 1 volume 
or by multivolumed projects on various 
aspects of State history. 

“Oklahoma has a record of being a 
good neighbor,” says Director Lottin- 
ville. “But our responsibility extends 
even further than that: It asks that we 
develop and share the history of our 
neighboring States, whose progress is 
linked indissolubly with out own. Per- 
haps we can grow together to even 
greater heights in the years to come.” 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the University of 
Oklahoma Press and its distinguished 
director, Mr. Savoie Lottinville, who is 
largely responsible for much of its 
success, 


Heuse Foreign Aid Action: Slash With a 
Meat Ax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, since 
the foreign aid authorization bill was im- 
prudently butchered in the House a 
number of highly respected and respon- 
sible voices have warned that antiaid 
proponents went too far. 

Another warning is sounded in the 
September 15 issue of Forbes, a national 
magazine which, I believe, accurately re- 
flects the thinking of a large segment of 
our business community, 

In calling the House action and the 
expected decimation by the Foreign Aid 
Appropriations Subcommittee ‘slashes 
with a meat ax,” Publisher and Editor- 
in-Chief Malcolm Forbes asks, “What 
has happened?” - 

Unfortunately for the national weal— 
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He points out— 
it looks more as though the Republican lead- 
ership is determined to exploit the popular 
temper on a purely partisan basis for the first 
time since Harding, former Senator Gerald P. 
Nye, and Pearl Harbor. 


A story which appeared in the New 
York Times shortly after the House vote 
also echoed the President’s charge that 
the action was “shortsighted, irrespon- 
sible, and dangerously partisan.” 

It was the Republican leadership's care- 
fully planned attack on the authorization 
measure— 


Observed the Times— 


that abruptly ended the bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy questions begun under the 
late Republican Senator Arthur H. Vanden- 
berg in the immediate postwar period and 
continued through Democratic and Repub- 
Ucan administrations, 

Ever since the beginning of foreign aid it 
has been called the “keystone” of American 
forelgn policy. And for just as long it has 
been placed above partisan considerations. 
In both House and Senate, members of both 
parties have voted against it. But never 
has the leadership of a party in either 
branch led an attack on it. 


Gen. Lucius Clay, a Republican and 
prominent advocate of less foreign aid 
spending, has cautioned that— 

The drastic cut * * made in the House 
of Representatives could badly damage the 
United States position and free world se- 
curity if allowed to stand. 

The foreign aid bill submitted to the 
House represented a constructive approach 
to our foreign aid program, was deserving 
of broad bipartisan support and went as far 
as practical or desirable at this time. Severe 
cuts in this are not in the best in- 
terests of the United States, p 


I am hopeful that as the American 
people review the foreign aid slash and 
ponder its dire consequences they will 
come to the same conclusion reached by 
the President: 

No party or group should call for a dy- 
namic foreign policy and then seek to crip- 
ple this program, * * * However tired we 
may get of this p: our adversaries are 
not tired. I don't think this.country is tired 
and the cause of freedom should certainly 
not be fatigued. 


And, as does Mr. Forbes, I share the 
hope that a majority of the Congress 
will resist the temptation to gut the pro- 
gram by cutting it to the extent Con- 
gressman Passman desires. They are to 
be applauded for reducing but will not 
be applauded for wrecking. 

The full Forbes editorial follows: 

Cur or SLASH Forrtcn Am? 


When Gen. Lucius Olay’s Kennedy-ap- 
pointed committee studying foreign aid rec- 
ommended reducing this year’s appropria- 
tions from $4.5 billion to $4.1 billion, it was 
received with almost unanimous enthusi- 
asm. Traditionally bitter opponents of any 
aid whatsoever applauded the recommenda- 
tion of a cut. Those who believe in the 
soundness of foreign ald applauded this sen- 
sible attempt to knock out questionable 
undertakings which were jeopardizing con- 
gressional support for the overall program. 

In subsequent hearings, the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee lopped off $380 
million. Amendments from the floor before 
House passage knocked out $585 million on 
top of some $430 million cut by the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. And it is widely 
predicted that Congressman OTTO PassMAN’sS 
House Foreign Aid SubcOmmittee will knock 
off $700 million more. 
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The Clay Committee recommendations 
were for a cut. The actions of the Senate 
committee can be considered a further cut. 
The floor vote and the anticipated Passman 
action are not cuts. They are really slashes 
with a meat axe. 

What has happened? 

It has always taken wisdom, foresight, 
leadership, hardsell, and political courage to 
support our huge foreign aid effort, But the 
program in past years has been sustained by 
its evidence overall success. The economic 
recoyery and prosperity of Western Europe 
demonstrated it. The fact that, with one 
notable exception, communism has not been 
able to subvert through internal machina- 
tion other lands friendly to the West or 
“neutral” in the struggle between freedom 
and slavery demonstrated it. 

But as our Allies have prospered, they 
have been unwilling to lend much of a hand 
in the succoring of newly independent, un- 
developed lands. Despite growing free world 
prosperity the amounts asked for foreign aid 
have not diminished. The recipienta have 
often come to look on dollars from Uncle Sam 
as their due, and these presumptions have 
become increasingly irritating to overtaxed 
Americans. 

One irritating example: Algeria’s Ben Bella 
announcing that his support of Castro was 
“costing” him multiple millions of American 
aid. He gets “only” $1.8 million in aid and 
around 300,000 tons of food a year. Another: 
the Indian cabinet member who declared 
that if we don’t give them their $1.5 billion 
steel plant, they'll bulld it themselves. Or 
Madam Nhu in Vietnam in effect telling us 
to go jump in the lake despite the shedding 
of American blood along with the spending 
of $3 billion in support of Vietnamese inde- 
pendence. 

The combination of ever-increasing 
amounts requested for foreign aid; some in- 
evitable waste and corruption in the spend- 
ing of it; the presumption and gall on the 
part of a number of condescending accepters 
of it; plus our every more dangerous gold 
imbalance, have all bullt up to the point 
where much of the public—hence the Con- 
gress—is fed up. 

Unfortunately for the national weal, it 
looks more and more as though the Republi- 
can leadership is determined to exploit the 
popular temper on a purely partisan basis 
for the first time since Harding, former Sen- 
ator Gerald P. Nye and Pearl Harbor. 

It was indeed high time—past time—to 
begin cutting down on foreign aid. The 
Clay Committee cut was sizable. The Senate 
committee’s recommended bill had more 
enormous reductions. But the action on the 
floor and the Passman prospects don't con- 
stitute reductions. If carried through, they 
would cut the program virtually in half in 
one fell swoop, The soundness, the pluses 
of this oversea investment in our own se- 
curity still exist.. The sudden abandonment 
of foreign aid support would have cata- 
strophic consequences. I hope a majority of 
the Congress will resist the temptation to 
gut the program by cutting it to the extent 
Congressman Passman desires. They are to 
be applauded for reducing but will not be 
applauded for wrecking. 


Foreign Aid: A Changed Procedure for 
a Changed Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGH 
OF NEW JERSEY 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
since I have been in Washington, I have 
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met no more honest, dedicated or com- 
petent public servant than the Honor- 
able Frank M. Coffin. As a member 
this House, he served with distinction- 
His brillance was in evidence not o 
on the floor but in his service as a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 
His service to his Nation and to the 
people of Maine has been inspiring. 
Many of us have been privileged to work 
closely with him. Sometime ago Mr. 
Coffin accepted appointment as Deputy 
Administrator for Operations for the 
Agency for International Development 
This is by no means a glory post. It is 
an extremely demanding job, a cri 
and highly responsible post. There are 
few men in government, or out who 
understand the importance of, the need 
for or the operations of our foreign 
program so well as Mr. Coffin. 

It is significant that in a year when 
this House has seen fit, unwisely, to 
curtail the funding of foreign aid, Mr. 
Coffin has elected to speak out in its 
support so intelligently and so forth- 
rightly, . 

The Washington Star in its issue of 
Sunday, September 15, 1963, saw fit to 
publish excerpts of an address Mr, Coma 
made recently at a Regional Foreign 
Policy Conference in Boston. I feel 
every Member of the Congress woul 
benefit from reading his remarks and 
include it in the RECORD. 

Foreicn Am: A CHANGED PROCEDURE FOR 4 
CHANGED WORLD 

(Nore.—Foreign aid is in trouble in Con- 
gress, When the bill was passed by the 
House in August it was cut from $4.1 billion 
to $3.5 billion, the severest reduction 
date. Frank M. Coffin, Deputy Administrator 
for Operations Agency for the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, outlined the pres” 
ent status of our foreign ald in a speech at 
a regional foreign policy conference in Bos- 
ton last Wednesday. This is an excerpt 
from it.) 

How often have we read the sage comment 
of a columnist that, while he agrees 
the basic policy of foreign aid, the basi? 
problem is how it is administered. He pre- 
dictably concludes that what is needed is ® 
massive reappraisal. The last time I came 
across the wisdom was last week. As fof 
Congress, it wearily assumes that it is deal- 
ing with the same program it has revie 
for 15 years. 

The fact is that aid today is not what 1$ 
was 10 years ago, or even 6 years ago. There 
is no function of Government which has 
been so studied and reorganized. It 
passed through seven structural changes and 
no fewer than eight Presidential Committees. 
These committees, headed by such men 9 
Gordon Gray, Nelson Rockefeller, Clarence 
Randall, Benjamin Fairless, the late Erie 
Johnston. William Draper, and—most Tre 
cently—General Clay, have not essentiall¥ 
differed on the why, what, when. and how of 
aid. They have laid the basis for a nati 
consensus on ald—one integrated organiza” 
tion with overall responsibility, development 
based on programs tailored to each country. 
emphasis on loans over grants, in 
procurement of goods and services in 
United States, meaningful concentration 
among countries, ald geared to self help, ® 
broader role for ‘private enterprise, 
termination of aid when countries 
able to maintain their own momentum. 

Here is the record. Aid is now planni 
and largely administered through the Agency 
for International Development. The reor“ 
ganization of 1961 is now completed, Plan- 
ning is now done on a country rather than 
a project-by-project basis. Loans have In- 
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Creased from 10 percent to 60 percent of 
economic sid, Loan terms, now all repay- 
able in dollars, have hardened for a number 
Of countries. U.S. procurement has increased 
about 40 percent to over 80 percent, 

With aid-financed exports tripling from $600 
Million in 1962 to $2 billion in 1964. Mili- 
and supporting assistance have decreased 

y one-half. 


WHERE THE MONEY GOES 


As for concentration, 80 percent of eco- 
nomic assistance goes to 20 countries, 80 
Percent of military assistance goes to 10 
Countries. Projects and programs are in- 
Teasingly tied to self-help. Investment 
Suaranty agreements have been signed with 
almost 20 additional countries in the past 
2 years, with guaranties themselves running 
a 3 times the rate of 2 years ago. A num- 

of missions in the field have been 
Consolidated with embassies, Procedures 
are being updated and simplified. At least 
half the missions have had an Infusion of 
Rew executive leadership. Increasing use is 
made of land-grant colleges, coopera- 


tree world aid. 

The irony is that at the very time when 
Planning and execution of aid is better 
than ever before, the general view is that 
nothing has changed in 10 years. The his- 
toric fact is the U.S. aid has steadily evolved 
ugh the past decade and a half, acquir- 
new tools, finishing the job in many 
tries, moving to new areas of concern 
to the United States, and developing new 
Principles. It is now ready, given steady 
Support from the people and the Congress, 
Play a major foreign policy role in the 
tive years of the uncommitted one- 

of the globe. 


EUROPEAN AID 


The timing could not have been better. 
elopment assistance will play an even 
More important part in terms of our leader- 
P, respect, and influence should there be 
& genuine lessening of world tensions. In 
we shall not be alone. The nations of 
Western Europe, Canada, Japan, and Oceania 
ve also moved into this field, almost equal- 
= Our capital aid, and maintaining 14 times 
88 many technicians abroad as we do, Their 
increasing participation depends on our 
grady support of what is becoming truly a 
tee world aid movement. 
The field will not be uncontested, Already 
Sino-Soviet bloc has over 10,000 na- 
abroad in ald work in over 30 coun- 
tries. Even more to the point is the new 
eforta and incentive of Red China, which 
has shown its determination to extend its 
uence not only from Korea westerly to 
a and Pakistan, but even in Africa and 
tin America, 
At the same time, we can point to a con- 
crete record of achievement in every part of 
world where development assistance has 
made available in any substantial 
amount, 
POLITICAL ACHIEVEMENTS 


Politically, we can cite two kinds of 
ächieyements. Either by generating rapid 
Sconomic growth from within or by resisting 

on from without, we helped to bring 

about the rebirth of Europe, the survival of 
Greece and Turkey, the of a free 
Prosperous Japan, the rapid building of 
Talwan and Israel, and continued, if con- 
tested, independence throughout the Far 
East, There has been a second kind of 
Baletement, less precise but no less real. 
ti, Offering, through assistance, an alterna- 
a to either the extreme right or left, we 
aoe exerted a continuing and growing in- 
bene on development. In Africa it can 
35 seen in the rejection of reliance on Com- 
toist economic ideology by the very na- 

Ons which have experimented with it. In 
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Latin America, we can point with hope to 
the dramatic reduction of juntas and dic- 
tators which has taken place over the past 
decade. In view of the worldwide confron- 
tation of ways of life, it is remarkable that 
of. the 46 nations that have won their inde- 
pendence since World War II, not one has 
elected to become a bloc satellite. 

What about economic development? 
There are some who would say aid should 
frankly be used only for short-run political 
purposes, because real development is a hope- 
less task. Let's look at the record. 

Of the 41 major ald receiving countries we 
have helped since 1945, these are the results: 

Fourteen—Western Europe, Japan, Spain, 
and Lebanon—have not only reached a satis- 
factory growth rate of at least 1.5 percent for 
5 successive years, but are no longer depend- 
ent on aid. 

Ten more have reached this record of 
growth, have made progress in limiting de- 
pendence on aid, and several, such as Israel, 
Greece, and Taiwan, will soon be independent 
of external aid. 

Nine more countries have attained a satis- 
factory growth rate but will continue to de- 
pend on substantial aid. 

Only eight cannot be said to have reached 
a satisfactory rate of growth. Seven of these 
are in Latin America where aid in substantial 
amounts has only just began. 7 

Wnat about social and political progress in 
these countries? Does aid help or hinder? 
In virtually all of the 24 countries in the first 
two groups, democratic institutions have 
been strengthened or less democratic regimes 
have been liberalized. 

We should not claim too much. The de- 
velopment of nations with free institutions, 
with the capacity to manage effectively, is a 
long and arduous process, with many unpre- 
dictable turns in the road. But it is clear 
that U.S. aid has already built a record of 
significant achievement. 

We can look forward with satisfaction to 
the graduation to self-sufficiency of at least 
half a dozen countries. The transition from 
dependence on aid has started with loan 
terms being such as to make the element of 
U.S. subsidy minimal. These same nations 
are already beginning to assist others. 

The international coordination of aid is 
becoming increasingly effective—through the 
Development Assistance Committee in Paris, 
the World Bank, and the International De- 
velopment Association, and the consortia ar- 
rangements for such countries as Pakistan, 
India, Greece, and Turkey. 

This very moment of time, therefore, is 
characterized on the one hand by the evolv- 
ing competence of the U.S. aid effort, the in- 
creased efforts of our allies, and a record of 
demonstrable achievement, while on the 
other hand we see a renewed interest in the 
economic arena with a release of tensions, a 
focusing of efforts on development by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, and stepped 
up probings, economic and military, by Red 
China. 


Hold on to Your Hats, Here We Go Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, patriotic, 
hardworking American taxpayers are 
about to be taken for another ride. 
There is no way you can enjoy it, it is 
too serious for you to relax, but the ad- 
ministration is going to give us another 
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whirl anyway. I refer to the impending 
visit of the Communist dictator, Tito. 

The White House is prepared to give 
him added respectability in the eyes of 
the world by having him meet and talk 
with the President and the result of the 
talk will be, as usual, giving him more 
money to help him carry on his anti- 
American propaganda and support the 
worldwide Communist conspiracy which 
calls for our defeat. 

It is a dizzy ride, but under the present 
administration, there is no way we can 
get off the merry-go-round, so just hold 
on to your hats, here we go again. This 
will probably continue until] the Ameri- 
can people rise up and return the Nation 
to a leadership with understanding of the 
world’s problems and the courage to meet 
them. 

The following column by Henry J. Tay- 
lor, gives some firsthand facts on this 
Tito, so courted by the Kennedy admin- 
istration: 

Octosrek Vistr—Trro’s Toric—Money, 
USUAL 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Fresh from a fortnight kiss-kiss with 
Khrushchev, Lugoslavia's Tito—our coddled 
windbag—announces his October visit here 
“for talks“ with President Kennedy. As 
usual, he will talk about money. 

Tito stands somewhere between a dog and 
a wolf. He's cute on Monday and bites on 
Tuesday. And if we send this charlatan 
another nickel we should have our heads 
examined. 

For 15 years Tito has parlayed his hokus- 
hokey-hokum into a $3.2 billion snatch—a 
total substantially greater than all conmen 
in our country might glean by seliing the 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Tito, an avowed Communist from boy- 
hood, and no matter what the mixup be- 
tween Stalin and himself, has never had 
any more intention of fighting on our side 
12515 any other Communist anywhere, any 
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Are we to learn nothing from the Cuban 
crisis when the chips were down? Tito chose 
that cructal moment of October 22 to issue 
an immediate announcement from Bel- 
grade, siding violently and completely with 
the Soviet Union. 

AFTER A SLAP, MORE FUNDS 

In fact, the first two European leaders we 
heard from were De Gaulle for us, Tito 
against us. Nevertheless, within a few 
weeks (December 2) we gave this sybarite Red 
another $108.3 million and our taxpayera’ 
funds have been flowing to him ever since. 
Moreover, as early as his Communist career 
in Spain, the adder of resentment against 
America had sunk its fangs into Tito’s tyran- 
nical heart. I can give personal testimony to 
that. â 

Typical of the whole mess, even Tito’s 
disguise as a warrior is an utter fraud, al- 
though his hands were as bloody as any in 
the world, and bloodier than any outside 
the Communist world. For this arrogant, 
Moscow-tra! ed braggart has always been a 
dark-street, <nife-in-the-back assassin and 
wirepuller—not a soldier. “Marshal” Tito, 
my eye. 

I first saw him in Spain many years ago. 
Red propaganda puffed him up to us as a 
brave machinegunner in the Communist 
ranks. When I saw him he was doing his 
combat exclusively from a paneled office on 
the 10th floor of Madrid's I.T, & T. Building. 

An Englishman who was with me com- 
pared him to Captain Hook in “Peter Pan,” 
a man haunted by his doubt that he was 
not quite brave and, although feared by all, 
was himself reduced to quivers by the ap- 
proach of the ticking crocodile. 
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Later, it was Tito in the Macedonian 
Mountains during the 1945 Communist at- 
tack on Greece. There, again, he was a 
roundheaded spider manipulating the 
threads from the center of his safe web 
while the blood of the people poured through 
the ancient gutters of Athens. 

ON THE ROOF, “LONG LIVE TITO” 

Still later, I went to the maneuvers of 
Tito’s army on the Hungarian border, drove 
2,000 miles through his Red domain and 
visited the semi-idle factories he put up 
with our money, each blaring with a neon 
sign on the roof: the Red star and “Tivio 
Tito"—"Long Live Tito.” This is a land of 
magnificent, hard-working people, but the 
Red regime has made it a prison of sup- 
pressed political opponents and a sweating 
house for the peasants. And, in absolute 
contradiction to the propaganda we receive, 
Tito remains, of course, the most hated man 
in Yugoslavia. 

Our continued foreign aid there is mili- 
tarily ridiculous, economically unsound and 
morally unprincipled. All that the indus- 
trialization has accomplished is to take 
farmers off the land, thereby creating a per- 
petual food shortage, and put them in cities 
where they remain mostly unemployed. 
Commerce Secretary Luther Hodges would 
serve our country far better by telling our 
people that truth than by patting Tito on 
the back at the current Zagreb Industrial 
Fair. 

Mr. Hodges is praising the wrong man— 
and at our taxpayers’ expense. 

While the hard-taxed workers of the 
United States labor to sustain Tito’s lush 
living and his two-faced fraud, here is a 
case where U.S. foreign aid cannot only be 
cut, it should be eliminated entirely, Tito 
has only one aim: Make a sap out of the 
United States. When are we going to add 
up the score? 


Chairman Mills Explains Basic Principles 
Behind H.R. 8363, the Revenue Act of 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing in the Recorp a statement released 
Monday, September 16, by Chairman 
Mitts, of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, explaining the intent and pur- 
pose of section 1 of. H.R. 8363, the Reve- 
nue Act of 1963: 

CHAIRMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, COMMITTEE ON 
Ways AND MEANS, EXPLAINS INTENT AND 
PURPOSE OF SECTION 1 or H.R. 8363, THE 
REVENUE ACT oF 1963 
As the author of section 1 of the bill, I 

would like to explain its intent and purpose. 

The purpose of this tax reduction and re- 
vision bill is to loosen the constraints which 
present Federal taxation imposes on the 
American economy. The results of these tax 
reductions and revisions will be a higher 
level of economic activity, fuller use of our 
manpower, more intensive and profitable use 
of our plant and equipment; and with the 
increases in wages, salaries, profits, consump- 
tion, and investment, there will be increases 
in Federal tax revenues. Increases in eco- 
nomic activity, in the use of our resources, 
in personal and business incomes, and in 
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Federal revenues might be also realized if, in- 
stead of reducing taxes, the Congress and the 
administration increased expenditures of 
Government. In other words, there are two 
roads the Government could follow toward a 
larger, more prosperous economy—the tax re- 
duction road or the Government expenditure 
increase road. There is a difference—a vitally 
important difference—between them. The 
increase in Government expenditure road 
gets us to a higher level of economic activity 
with larger and larger shares of that activity 
initiating in Government—with more labor 
and capital being used directly by the Gov- 
ernment in its activities and with more labor 
and capital in the private sector of the econ- 
omy being used to produce goods and services 
on Government orders. The tax reduction 
road, on the other hand, gets us to a higher 
level of economic activity—to a bigger, more 
prosperous, more efficient economy—with a 
larger and larger share of that enlarged ac- 
tivity initiating in the private sector of the 
economy—in the decision of individuals to 
increase and diversify their private consump- 
tion and in the decisions of business con- 
cerns to increase their productive capacity— 
to acquire more plant and machines, to hire 
more labor, to expand their inventories—and 
to diversify and increase the efficiency of their 
production. 

Section 1 of the bill is a firm, positive 
assertion of the preference of the United 
States for the tax reduction road to a bigger, 
more progressive economy. When we, as a 
Nation, choose this road we are at the same 
time rejecting the other road, and we want 
it understood that we do not intend to try 
to go along both roads at the same time. 

The further meaning of section 1 of the 
bill is that no Government activity is to de- 
pend for its justification on the amount it 
contributes to the total spending of the econ- 
omy, because we prefer to reduce taxes and 
allow individuals and business concerns in 
their own rights to make that contribution. 
On the contrary, any and all activities of the 
Government have to be justified on their im- 
portance in serving other essential goals of 
the Nation. There is no further justifica- 
tion for an indifferent attitude toward waste- 
ful, inefficient Government activities, merely 
because they incidentally give employment— 
tax reduction will also create job opportuni- 
ties and in lines of activity which better 
satisfy the character and demands of the 
people for an enriched life, There is no more 
justification for half-hearted efforts or out- 
right fallure to eliminate Government pro- 
grams that have outlived their usefulness 
just because they also contribute to the total 
spending stream of the economy—that con- 
tribution will be better realized by increasing 
the purchasing power of consumers and in- 
vestors through tax reduction. Finally, there 
is no further occasion for using the addi- 
tional reyenues which will be generated by 
the expansion of the economy as a result of 
tax reduction and revision to finance addi- 
tional investment expenditures, solely be- 
cause those additional expenditures might 
add further to expansion of economic ac- 
tivity. If such additional expansion is de- 
sired or needed, tax reduction will achieve it 
just as surely and through vigorous and pro- 
gressive forces of the private sectors of the 
economy. 

Let me emphasize the last point. .Section 1 
of the bill announces very clearly that we 
are not rejecting a balance in the budget 
as the guiding criterion for management of 
the finances of the Federal Government. We 
are, indeed, emphatically reaffirming that 
criterion. We are confident that within a 
relatively short period of time, tax reduction 
and revision will result in larger Federal rev- 
enues than those we could expect without 
these tax Section 1 of the bill calls 
upon both the Executive and the Congress to 
restrain Government expenditures so that 
this increase in revenues can reduce deficits 
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and bring us sooner to realization of the goal 
of a balanced budget in a prosperous 
economy, 

I have stressed the contribution this bill 
will make in achieving a balanced budget 
and an enlarged economy. These are the 
principal economic objectives of the bill. 
If I were called upon to give a definition of 
the phrase fiscal responsibility,” this 18 
just how I would define it. It means con- 
ducting the finances of the Federal Govern- 
ment in such a way that a balanced budget 
can be and is achieved in an economy whicb 
is growing rapidly, providing adequate em- 
ployment and investment opportunities, 
making full use of its capital and human 
resources, and giving the fullest possiblé play 
to the initiative and venturesomeness of the 
private sector. Tax reduction and revision 
will make it possible for us to achieve these 
objectives—to be fiscally responsible—with 
minimum direct intervention by the Govern- 
ment in the decisions of individuals and 
business concerns. 

It has been argued by some that this bill 
represents an effort by the Federal Govern- 
ment to manage the economy and ignores 
the precept that taxation should be for rev- 
enue purposes only. The argument is com- 
pletely wrong. This bill reflects an effort bY 
the Federal Government to reduce and re- 
move—not to impose—tax constraints on 
the economy, to give the private sector of 
the economy greater wherewithal to do what 
comes naturally to it and which increases the 
well being of all of us. Moreover, it affords 
us the greatest possible assurance that we 
will before long secure revenues equal to 
or even greater than Government expendi- 
tures. Indeed, failure to provide tax re- 
duction and revision at this time would be 
fiscally irresponsible. It would represent 
the Federal Government's ignoring the ad- 
verse impact of its excessive tax burdens on 
the economy and on the budget. We must 
remember that tax policy cannot be made 
in a vacuum. If we are to be responsible: 
we must give the closest possible attention 
to the effects on the economy of what we 
do—or fail to do—in tax policy. 

This bill, therefore, represents a respon- 
sible discharge of our duties to sound fis 
management. 


Foreign Aid Program Must Be Put in 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS i 
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HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the for- 
eign aid program has again come before 
Congress, and again its opponents have 
leveled the same shopworn charges 
against it. We fail to realize that while 
the controversy itself may be old, the aid 
programs have been remarkably changed 
and strengthened. 

In a recent speech, the Honorable 
Frank M. Coffin, Deputy Administrator 
for Operations of the Agency for Inter- 
national Development, pointed out that 
foreign aid since 1948 has undergone 
seven major structural changes and has 
been reviewed by eight Presidential com- 
mittees. 

The program has been moving steadily 
toward a higher level of competence 
has many demonstrable achievements to 
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its credit, Early recipients of our aid 
ve now joined with us in aiding the 
Underdeveloped nations. Š 
the midst of heated criticism rely- 
ing on familiar and outmoded arguments, 
dur aid program has truly reached its 
efficient level. Foreign aid is an 
essential component of an adequate for- 
Policy. 
At a time when the Communists are 
their economic offensive we 
More than ever need a vigorous foreign 
aid program. 
Mr. Coffin admirably provides us with 
a much-needed perspective on our for- 
aid program. His address follows: 
BY Hon. Prank M. Corrin, DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR FOR OPERATIONS, AGENCY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, AT THE RE- 
GIONAL FOREIGN POLICY CONFERENCE, Bos- 
TON, Mass., SEPTEMBER 11, 1963 


10 addressing this distinguished Foreign 

u licy Conference, I shall not try, in 15 min- 

tes, to say everything that should be said 

On the subject of aid. I recognize that all 

Tou possess more than an ordinary in- 

t in foreign policy, or you would not be 

I therefore view my role as that of 

ba some perspectives to the current de- 
tes on aid. 

ve is perhaps most difficult to 

Schieve when we are, as at present, in the 

throes of our annual decision. It is all the 

he difficult when such issues as the test 

treaty and civil rights claim the inter- 


fo maintain the ability to look 
h passing events, moods, and person- 
kaltes, to some underlying and dominant 
eta and . After all, the words 
‘look through” are the root words of “per- 
*Pective.” 
Let us, therefore, pause to look through 
“Ome of the realities of the day. 
m ihe first—and most obvious—is that aid 
in trouble” in Congress. 
85 2 say this does not require such access 
s inside information as to qualify one as 
tm tislative expert. But there are one cr 
to which can appropriately be said 
of Such a conference as this about the kind 
trouble we face. 
st, since most of us obtain most of our 
knowledge about the aid debates from the 
to pers, radio, or TV, it is useful to go 
th the primary source and look at some of 
è Sentiments one hears expressed. The 
of these remarks underscores the in- 
tensity of feeling about aid. 
A scanning of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Teal these opinions from the Senate, which 
ote exactly: 
80 y should this country, which stood 
d firmly against the nationalization of in- 
a now pour out money for the aid of 
upon rnment which has declared itself bent 
of in, Solng further into the nationalization 
industries?” 
ha e have no basic international policy, 
Ving definitely ignored the 125-year-old 
Monroe Doctrine * * © In its place has been 
and ututed a hodge - podge of executive orders 
ng. Gifts of large sums of money to foreign 
“I ns, founded upon no principle at all.” 
verre 1a the road to bankruptcy, and not a 
Jong road at that.” : 
If I believed the expenditure of this 
mount of money would stop the spread of 
in munlem. I would support it * * * But 
hoe light of history, in the light of facts, 
ee FE SE SEIS FOR A 


Say it win stop communism?” 
stronger statement have been voiced 
i the House of Representatives where these 
tements have been made: 
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“They are deliberately selling America 
short * * Our Uncle (Sam) in his flir- 
tations has become the easy prey of foreign 
and domestic grafters, vampires, and gold 


“In place of governing ourselves, in place 
of looking after our own people, we are now 
trying to bribe and govern the world.” 

“Congress is lost in the dismal swamps 
of foreign intrigue.” 

Yes, one does not have to be a prophet to 
say there is rough sledding ahead, Now 
there is one other fact you should know 
about these remarks I have quoted from 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The remarks in the Senate were not made 
in 1963. They were made in 1948, during 
the Marshall plen debate, by former Senators 
Malone and Revercombe. The House quotes 
were taken from Congressman Lemke's re- 
marks in the 1950 Senate debate on point IV. 

The lesson is plain. Aid has always been 
“in trouble” in the sense that not even the 
programs which today are acknowledged as 
overwhelming successes have escaped the hot 
crucible of prolonged and acrimonious debate. 

The fact of controversy is dangerous only 
if we forget the past and assume that it is 
anew phenomenon, a sea change of American 
opinion. It is healthy to remember the 
arguments of the past. It is reassuring fo 
recall how wrong they were. And it is perti- 
nent, for the same arguments parade the 
parapets today. .No one is a better witness 
to the lineage of today's arguments than 
your Iuncheon speaker, Undersecretary Har- 
riman, For he not only chaired the com- 
mittee which prepared the case for the 
Marshall plan, but he was its key official 
abroad in its critical years. 

There is another perspective to add to the 
current controversy. While we assume that 
controversy is new, when it is not, we also 
approach aid today as if It had not changed, 
when it has, 

How often have we read the sage comment 
of a columnist that, while he agrees with 
the basic policy of aid, the basic problem 
is how it is administered. He predictably 
concludes that what is needed is a massive 
reappraisal, The last time I came across 
this wisdom was last week. As for Congress, 
it wearily assumes that it is dealing with 
the same program it has reviewed for 15 
years. 

The fact is that aid today is not what it 
was 10 years ago, or even 5 years ago. There 
is no function of Government which has 
been so studied and reorganized. It has 
passed through seven structural changes and 
no fewer than eight Presidential committees. 
These committees, headed by such men as 
Gordon Gray, Nelson Rockefeller, Clarence 
Randall, Benjamin Fairless, the late Eric 
Johnston, Willlam Draper, and—most re- 
cently—General Clay, have not essentially 
differed on the why, what, when, and how of 
aid. They have laid the basis for a national 
consensus on aid—one integrated organiza- 
tion with overall responsibility, development 
based on programs tallored to each country, 
emphasis on loans over grants, increased pro- 
curement of goods and services in the United 
States, meaningful concentration among 
countries, ald geared to self-help, a broader 
role for private enterprise, and termination 
of aid when countries become able to main- 
tain their own momentum. 

Here is the record. Aid is now planned 
and largely administered through the Agency 
for International Development. ‘The reor- 
ganization of 1961 is now completed. Plan- 
ning is now done on a country rather than 
a project-by-project basis. Loans have in- 
creased from 10 to 60 percent of economic 
aid. Loan terms, now all repayable in dol- 
lars, have hardened for a number of coun- 
tries. U.S. procurement has increased from 
about 40 to over 80 percent, with aid-financed 
exports tripling from $600 million in 1962 
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to $2 billion in 1964. Military and support- 
ing assistance have decreased by one-half. 

As for concentration, 80 percent of eco- 
nomic assistance goes to twenty countries; 
80 percent of military assistance goes to 10 
countries. Projects and programs are in- 
creasingly tied to self-help. Investment 
guaranty agreements have been signed with 
almost 20 additional countries In the past 
2 years, with guarantees themselves running 
at three times the rate of 2 years ago. A 
number of missions in the field have been 
consolidated with embassies. Procedures are 
being updated and simplified. At least half 
the missions have had an infusion of new 
executive leadership. Increasing use is being 
made of land grant colleges, cooperatives, 
savings, and loan associations. Instead of 
helping European countries, these same 
countries are now furnishing 40 percent of 
free world aid. 

The irony is that at the very time when 
the planning and execution of ald is better 
than ever before, the general view is that 
nothing has changed in 10 years. The his- 
toric fact is that U.S. aid has steadily 
evolved through the past decade and a half, 
acquiring new tools, finishing the job in 
many countries, moving to new areas of con- 
cern to the United States, and developing 
new principles. It is now ready, given steady 
support from the people and the Congress, 
to play a major foreign policy role in the 
formative years of the uncommitted one- 
third of the globe. 

The could not have been better. 
Development assistance will play an even 
more important part in terms of our lead- 
ership, respect, and influence should there 
be a genuine lessening of world tensions, In 
this we shall not be alone. The nations of 
Western Europe, Canada, Japan, and Oceania 
have also moved into this field, almost 
equaling our capital aid, and main 
14 times as many technicians abroad as we 
do. Their increasing participation depends 
on our steady support of what is 
truly a free world ald movement. 


The field will not be uncontested. Already 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc has over 10,000 nation- 
als abroad in aid work in over 30 countries, 
Even more to the point is the new efforts 
and incentive of Red China, which has shown 
its determination to extend its influence not 
only from Korea westerly to India and Pak- 
istan, but even in Africa and Latin America, 

At the same time, we can point to a con- 
crete record of achievement in every part 
of the world where development assistance 
has been made available in any substantial 
amount. 

Politically, we can cite two kinds of 
achievements. Either by generating rapid 
economic growth from within or by resisting 
aggression from without, we helped to bring 
about the rebirth of Europe, the survival of 
Greece and Turkey, the emergence of a free 
and prosperous Japan, the rapid building of 
Taiwan and Israel, and continued, if con- 
tested, independence throughout the Far 
East. There has been a second kind of 
achievement, less precise but no less 
real. By offering, through assistance, an 
alternative to either the extreme right 
or left, we have exerted a continuing 
and growing influence on development, 
In Africa it cam be seen in the re- 
jection of reliance on Communist economic 
ideology by the very nations which have ex- 
perimented with it. In Latin America, we 
can point with hope to the dramatic reduc- 
tion of juntas and dictators which has taken 
place over the past decade. In view of the 
worldwide confrontation of ways of life, it is 
remarkable that of the 46 nations that have 
won their independence since World War II. 
not one has elected to become a bloc satellite. 

What about economic development? There 
are some who would say aid should frankly 
be used only for short-run political purposes, 
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because real development is a hopeless task. 
Let's look at the record. 

Of the 41 major aid receiving countries 
we have helped since 1945, these are the 
results: 

Fourteen—Western Europe, Japan, Spain, 
and Lebanon—have not only reached a satis- 
factory growth rate of at least 1.5 percent for 
5 successive years, but are no longer de- 
pendent on aid. 

Ten more have reached this record of 

have made progress in limiting de- 
pendence on aid, and several, such as Is- 
rael, Greece, and Taiwan, will soon be in- 
dependent of external aid. 

Nine more countries have attained a sat- 
isfactory growth rate but will continue to 
depend on substantial aid. 

Only eight cannot be said to have reached 
a satisfactory rate of growth. Seven of these 
are in Latin America where aid in sub- 
stantial amounts has only just begun. 

What about social and political progress 
in these countries? Does aid help or hin- 
der? In virtually all of the 24 countries in 
the first 2 groups, democratic institutions 
have been strengthened or less democratic 

have been liberalized. 

We should not claim too much. The de- 
velopment of nations with free institutions, 
with the capacity to manage effectively, is 
a long and arduous process, with many un- 
predictable turns in the road. But it is 
clear that U.S. aid has already built a record 
of significant achievement. 

We can look forward with satisfaction to 
the graduation to self-sufficiency of at least 
half a dozen countries. The transition from 
dependence on aid has started with loan 
terms being such as t make the element 
of US. subsidy minimal. These same na- 
tions are already beginning to assist others. 

The international coordination of aid is be- 
coming increasingly effective through the 
Development Assistance Committee in Paris, 
the World Bank and the International De- 
velopment Association, and the consortia ar- 
rangements for such countries as Pakistan, 
India, Greece and Turkey. 

This very moment of time, therefore, is 
characterized on the one hand by the evolv- 
ing competence of the U.S. aid effort, the 
increased efforts of our allies, and a record 
of demonstrable achievement, while on the 
other hand we see a renewed interest in the 
economic arena with a release of tensions, a 
focusing of efforts on development by the 
Soviet Union and its satellites, and stepped- 
up probings, economic and military, by Red 
China. 


This is the backdrop against which to 
measure the implications of congressional 
action this year. If not substantially modi- 
fied, the cuts already made will be tanta- 
mount to a policy of withdrawal at the very 
moment in history when we have so much 
to gain by a posture of steadiness. 

Let me rehearse what has happened in 
Congress this year. The pattern of other 
years was varied this year in a significant 
way. After President Kennedy reviewed the 
findings of the Clay Committee, he volun- 
tarily reduced his request of Congress by over 
$400 million. The House Committee on For- 
ign Affairs,.which for the past 4 years has 
averaged a cut of only $200 million, made a 
further cut of $438 million—notwithstand- 
ing the President's earlier action. At this 
point the aid request had been slashed four 
times as much as at the same stage in an 
average year. 

The House of Representatives then pro- 
ceeded to debate the bill. On Thursday, 
August 22, it debated and voted until late 
at night, having more teller votes than any 
aid bill has seen in recent history. All cuts 
were fought off by separate votes after 
separate debates. On what is already being 
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called black Friday, major policy was made 
by the simple device of adding up all of the 
amounts of cuts which had been defeated, 
except one, and making, in effect, a motion 
to cut it by that total The motion 
carried, for a further cut of $585 million. 
The bill had been pared by almost $1.5 bil- 
lion, or nearly 30 percent—including the 
President's reduction—and all this before 
the Appropriations Committees had acted. 
When one reflects that the average cut made 
over the past 4 years by the House Commit- 
tee on Appropriations has been an additional 
$1.1 billion, the significance of this surgery 
becomes apparent. 

What was the policy that was made by 
the catchall motion to cut? Bear in mind 
that these were cuts that went beyond 
the judgment of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and had been individually turned 
down by the House of Representatives itself. 

The policy implicit in the cuts—whether 
recognized or not—was just as clear as if the 
House had said four things: 

First. By bringing the authorized level for 
military assistance down to about 70 per- 
cent of the President's request and 75 per- 
cent of what was actually appropriated last 
year, the House was really saying that con- 
ventional defensive strength along the Sino- 
Soviet border from Greece to Korea should 
be diminished by as much as one-third in a 
number of key countries. 

Second. By bringing the contingency fund 
down to one-half the request of $300 million, 
and 60 percent of what was actually appro- 
priated last year—the lowest since it was es- 
tablished as a separate fund in 1959—the 
House was adopting a policy of much more 
sharply limited presidential flexibility to deal 
with the political and economic crises of a 
fast-changing and unpredictable world. 

Third. By cutting Alliance for Progress 
lending authority 25 percent to a level $75 
million below what was actually appropri- 
ated a year ago, the House signalled a cur- 
tailing of incentive at the very time when 
many of the Latin American countries had 
readied themselves to comply with the Alli- 
ance requirements of planning and self help 
and when Peru and Argentina had placed 
themselves in a position to make dynamic 
progress. 

Fourth. By reducing the authorization of 
development loans for the rest of the world 
by 15 percent, to $900 million, the House was 
saying in effect: fulfill our lending commit- 
ments to India, Pakistan, Turkey, Nigeria, 
and Tunisia, but do little or nothing more. 
The cut of $160 million is equivalent to all 
of the loans made last year to all of Africa 
and the Far East. S 

Can it be argued that these implicit policy 
determinations strengthen the forces of free- 
-dom or are we to assume that there is such 
a thaw in the cold war that we can unilater- 
ally lead the way? Is this consistent with 
the concern being manifested by opponents 
of the test ban treaty? 

Does this improve or hinder our chances of 
seeing the developing world grow in freedom? 

Does anyone think that this will reinforce 
the will of our allies to enlarge their efforts? 

Would anyone contend that this will in- 
crease the deterrence to Communist Chinese 
expansionism? 

If we are still concerned about Latin Amer- 
ica, can one seriously claim that this in- 
creases our chance of success? 

Obviously all of these questions are rhe- 
torical. The answer to all is: No. If this 
is so, what would be achieved by this set of 
Black Friday policies? 

Will it help our balance of payments? 
Perhaps many voted on the assumption that 
it would. But new military assistance and 
development lending—accounting for over 
90 percent of the cut—are almost completely 
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tied to U.S. procurement. As AID Adminis- 
trator David E. Bell has pointed out, the 
particular cuts made would have almost no 
effect on the balance of payments. 

But U.S. exports would be reduced bY 
almost the total amount of the cut, over 
a billion dollars. Where lies the U.S. in- 
terest in this kind of action, if it strengthens 
us neither at home nor abroad? 

The answer, I think, lies in an attitude of 
frustration that the countries we are helping 
do not do everything we would like to see 
them do—and immediately. It stems from 
an exaggerated expectation of the power of 
aid, which in most cases is between 1 and 
percent of a country’s gross national product- 
Yet this is the lever which is expected © 
bring about, overnight, in each developing 
country, a solution to border disputes, thé 
abandonment of a posture of non-alignment, 
a full range of sophisticated monetary, 
and social policies, the institution of full- 
fledged democracy, favorable votes in the 
United Nations, and a host of other equally 
desirable objectives. 

Just because of our frustrations, perspec 
tive is most critically needed to keep our eye 
on our basic purpose. Aid is a limited but 
important instrument of our.foreign policy: 
It accounts for 7/10 of 1 percent of our gross 
product, and 1/12 of our budget for defense 
and security. It is far less—both absolutely 
and proportionately—than what we were 
willing to commit in the days of the Mar: 
plan when we were less than half as rich as 
we are today. 

But, it is an Important instrument of se- 
curity and freedom. In the world in which 
we live, there are no guarantees for either. 
But one thing is sure. So long as we re- 
main in the contest, so long as we are in- 
volved, there is the chance of success with 
which history has rewarded our persever- 
ance in the past. Equally certain is it that 
when we withdraw from any area of the 
world, when we furl the banner of free 
dom and retreat, we have foreclosed thé 
chance for victory. We have made an ir- 
reversible decision. We may saye somé 
money for the time being, but we will have 
paid a price. 

It is this facing of alternatives that 15 
the hardest task of diplomacy today. One 
seldom hears it discussed by the ardent 
foes of aid. But there have been eloquent 
voices raised. Let us hear them now. They 
were not partisan voices. One was that of 
a Democrat, the other a Republican. 

One voice said: 

“The United States—the richest and most 
powerful of all peoples, a nation committed 
to the independence of nations and to a bet- 
ter life for all peoples—can no more stand 
aside in this climactic age of decision that w® 
can withdraw from the community of free 
nations.” 

The other voice said: 

»The greatest nation on earth either 
justifies or surrenders its leadership. We 
must choose. There are no blueprints tO 
guarantee results. We are entirely sur- 
rounded by calculated risks * those 
who @ * * * have not escaped to 
safety by rejecting or subverting this plan. 
They have simply fied to other risks, and * 
fear far greater ones.” 3 

The first voice was that of President Ken- 
nedy in April 1963. The second was that 
of Senator Vandenberg as he closed debate 
on the Marshall plan in the spring of 1948. 

These statements reflect the makings of 
a consensus. But, they are statements sep“ 
arated by a decade and a half. Can we, in 
1963, synchronize the voice of the past with 
the voice of the present? Can Congress to- 
day pursue with steadiness a program whic? 
faith initiated, history has vindicated, and 
the times now so urgently require? 
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March To Save the Dollar? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON, JOHN W. BYRNES 


Or WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, in these days when marches 
2 Washington have become popular, 
N vid Lawrence, writing in the U.S. 

ews & World Report, suggests that, if 
pr Marches are necessary to get legis- 

ve action, a march to save the dollar 

t be in order. 
Mr. Lawrence points to the drop in the 
ing power of the dollar and the 
dangerous trend in our balance of pay- 
Ments which have accompanied the huge 
Federal deficits of recent years. He 
Maintains that our urgent need is “the 
brotection of America’s fiscal position 
x ore the world and the maintenance of 

Sound dollar at home.” 

ingnder leave to extend my remarks, I 
ude the text of Mr. Lawrence's 
editorial: ; 
Mayse 4 MarcH To Save THE DOLLAR? 
(By David Lawrence) 
„he march on Washington seems to have 
given some unprecedented publicity 
Over television and radio and in the press. 
president Kennedy called it a “contribution 
au mankind.” The leaders of the demon- 
stration said it was the one way to get na- 
— attention and impress Congress and 
Executive. 
wn Such a thesis is accepted and if a march 
lala ashington is the only way to get leg- 
tive action, there's something which 
weds national attention and is far more 
on to the cause of full employment than 
Civil rights crusade. It is the plight 
the dollar. 
a ithout a sound currency, the savings of 
th can be depreciated in value. Also, 
è purchasing power of wages can be cut 
down and the country can be forced into an 
dan of inflation which can hurt citizens of all 
does, old people and young people, including 
— and children. It can produce fur- 
N and bring more bank- 
es. 


The fiscal facts of today are unpleasant to 
e y P 


The purchasing power of the dollar has 
eppes from 100 cents in 1939 to 45.2 cents 
July 1963. 

. decline in June and July of this year 
been as big as the total drop during the 
g 11 months. 
r rices have been 
Mounting i 


The gold stock of the Nation has dropped 
buja $24.5 billion at the end of 1949 to $15.7 


m today. 
he reign claims in gold against the dollar 
bay en from. $6.4 billion in 1949 to $23.5 
P n at present. 
th reign financial experts are betting that 
oa United States inevitably will have to de- 
K ue the dollar, notwithstanding President 
Con edy’s emphatic pronouncements to the 
YX, not long ago. 
trast: in the face of these unfavorable 
Pcs the Nation’s budget remains consid- 
ly unbalanced. 
tending by the Federal Government con- 
tog se to rise. It is officially estimated at 


steadily 


ilion for the current fiscal year—up 


trom $76.5 billion in 1960. In the fiscal year 


Setting next July, it will exceed $100 billion. 
Udget deficits have been reported by the 
Treasury for the last 6 years. 
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There have been budget surpluses in only 
4 years since 1930. These came in 1948, 
1949, 1956, and 1957. 

Deficits were reported in the remaining 29 
years of this 33-year period. 

A still bigger deficit than the 66.2 billion 
of 1963 is officially estimated for fiscal year 
1964. 

Even if there is no tax cut, next year's 
deficit will exceed the 1963 figure, If there 
is a tax cut effective next January, the deficit 
for fiscal year 1964, which ends next June, is 
estimated at $9 billion, Large deficits are 
also indicated for 1965 and 1966. 

Government spending, of course, goes on 
and on. The theory that this brings pros- 
perity and good business was disproved in 
the 1930's. For, fundamentally, it doesn't 
make fiscal sense to spend billions more than 
is being collected in taxes. Nor is it sensible 
to cut taxes when the deficits are growing 
in size. 

Inequitable as many of the tax rates are— 
and they should be revised sometime—the 
fact remains that this isn’t the real barrier 
to business progress. 

A business that makes a profit of $1 million 
a year and pays the Government $514,000 in 
taxes would gladly continue to pay that 52 
percent rate if it could make $2 million in 
gross profit, For it’s better to pay the Gov- 
ernment $1,034,500 in taxes and be able to 
retain $965,500 than it is to continue to pay 
$514,500 in taxes and retain only $485,500. 
Even under the proposed reduction in the 
corporate tax rate from 52 to 48 percent, 
only $41,000 would be saved. Who wouldn’t 
prefer the $480,000 increase in net profit 
while the taxe rates stayed the same? 

The big challenge, therefore, lies not in 
revising tax rates but in finding a way to 
make business expand. An expanding vol- 
ume reduces unemployment. It also means 
more tax receipts and could bring a balanced 
budget. 

But loose spending must end. The Demo- 
cratic Party has been in control of Congress 
from 1932 to the present day with the excep- 
tion of two 2-year intervals. The time has 
come for a revision of spending policies and 
a removal of the impediments to the growth 
of employment, The Government, moreover, 
must abandon its hostility toward business 
and deal firmly with the “restraint of trade” 
practiced by the labor union monopoly, 

For the danger today is in relying on tem- 
porary measures, like tax cuts, to cure the 
fundamental illness from which the national 
economy suffers. This is the biggest issue 
before the country today, and it ought not 
to be necessary for the citizens to organize a 
“March on Washington” to secure a most 
important civil right—the protection of 
America’s fiscal position before the world and 
the maintenance of a sound dollar at home. 


Violence Breeds Violence and the 


Innocent Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, any man 
with conscience is horrified at the act 
of a madman who would hurl a bomb 
into a church, killing innocent children. 
Such action cannot be excused and the 
perperator of the crime must be brought 
to trial and punished. 

Now that continued violence has 
finally erupted, as was predicted by some 
of us, into acts which bring death and 
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suffering to the innocent, there is a 
great scramble to place the blame. 

Mr. Speaker, many should seek the 
answer as to who is to blame for the 
violence in Birmingham in their own 
consciences and in their own actions. 
It was impossible to avoid the tragedy 
in Birmingham when for months we 
have witnessed growing disregard for 
law and order. Certainly there have 
been public officials who have used the 
racial tensions to their advantage and 
have thus contributed to the crime. 
However, the national conscience can- 
not be eased by merely pinning the 
blame on southern officials and by 
further attacks on the South. 

Blame for Sunday’s horror must also 
be shared by those Negro leaders who 
have justified their own defiance of law 
and order by claiming that “it is right 
and proper to break laws which are felt 
to be unjust.” The blame must be 
shared by those who have advocated 
mob action and rock throwing demon- 
strations, who have ridiculed and ma- 
ligned law enforcement officers who 
balked their illegal entries and who at- 
tempted to perform their duties of pro- 
tecting the civil rights of the entire 
community. Respect for law and order 
cannot be destroyed without tragic re- 
sults. The Martin Luther Kings and 
others who have urged disobedience of 
the law, must now share the responsi- 
bility for the whirlwind we are now 
reaping. 

Not entirely blameless are those in 
high office who have exploited racial 
prejudices for political expediency, care- 
fully maneuvering the Negro to insure 
his vote. Condoning violence, discrimi- 
nation against the majority to insure the 
rights of the minority, the unreasonable 
demands, the call for blood has now re- 
sulted in blood, not for the guilty, not for 
those who claim to seek martyrdom, but 
for innnocent children. 

Throwing a bomb was the inevitable 
end to a series of lawbreaking incidents 
which have been carried on for months 
and those who encouraged, supported 
and took part in those incidents cannot 
now be absolved completely of contrib- 
uting to the murder of the little girls in 
Birmingham. Nor can they claim to be 
motivated solely by nonviolence. 

Mr. Speaker, injustice is abhorred by 
all Americans. Great strides have been 
made in eliminating injustice, discrimi- 
nation and unfair treatment where it 
has existed. There is yet a long way to 
go, but justice will not be created out of 
injustice; the rights of all the people 
cannot be preserved except through or- 
derly procedures, respect for law; and 
the immature cannot learn responsibil- 
ity except by the good example of those 
who should be mature. 

There is more than one lesson to be 
learned from the bombing in Birming- 
ham. It is time each of us search his 
own soul and his own conscience to de- 
termine what actions we may have taken 
to contribute to this tragedy. 

The following editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal, The Precepts of Their 
Elders,” although written before Sun- 
day’s bombing, is now appropriate as a 
followup to that story: 
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THE PRECEPTS OF THERM ELDERS 


The other evening at Southampton on 
Long Island the debutante’s party ended 
when some hundred young men and their 
dancing partners went on a rampage that 
brought on a riot call to the police. 

The young men—we can hardly say they 
were from the better families but they were 
from upper-income, college-educated fami- 
lies—smashed furniture in a neighboring 
house, dragged mattresses and chairs onto 
the beach, broke windows, tore carpets, and 
ripped down at least one expensive 
chandelier. x 

A few days earlier, up in New Hampshire, 
a police force augmented by firemen, State 
troopers, and military police needed fire- 
hoses, tear gas and six police dogs to quell 
another riot brought on by youthful spirits 
Just having vacation fun. 

In Folcroft, Pa., the violence had a more 
serious purpose. There the teenaged rioters 
were expressing their political views over the 
sale of a house in their all-white neighbor- 
hood to a Negro family. 

These are but a few examples, plucked at 
random, of recent youthful exuberance. We 
are happy to report that in each case the 
young people promised that the damages 
would be paid for by their elders. What 
puzzles us is what these elders, in their 
turn, will say to their young about this de- 
structively unhibited behavior. 

Just a few days before Southampton, New 
York's city hall was laid siege to by an army 
of 4,000 adult militant pickets, mostly moth- 
ers and housewives, expressing their feelings 
about a proposal to convert a private resi- 
dential area into a public recreation park, A 
number of them brought their children 
along some of them in perambulators, 

The New York City Police handled this 
mob rather well, haying previously learned 
from an even more vociferous group of grown 
people who blocked city hall corridors, 
dumped garbage all over the square, and sat 
down in the mayor's office, all because of an 
impatience with his integration program. 

Even this crowd was small compared to 
the 200,000 or so who, for the benefit of Con- 
gressmen and home television viewers, lately 
marched on Washington. There, to be sure, 
all was orderly, thanks to an operational plan 
that would have done credit to a small war, 
marshaling 2,000 firemen, 2,000 National 
Guardsmen, and a reserve battalion of Mar- 
ines. It was considered inconsequential 
that this expression of political sentiment by 
mature adults closed down shops and of- 
fices, disrupted the city, and cost the tax- 
payers an uncounted amount to clean up 
afterward. 

Nowadays it's considered generally incon- 
sequential for grownup mobs to lie down 
in the middle of a highway, invade the public 
streets or sit down anywhere, so long as they 
feel frustrated in a just cause. A group 
of distinguished law professors, headed by 
teachers of jurisprudence from Harvard and 
Yale, has recently urged that the authorities 
have a duty to protect any such mob thus 
disrupting public service from any interfer- 
ence by the police. 

And what about the lessons taught today 
by many of the teachers of children in New 
York City? Not only do these teachers think 
nothing of closing down New York's schools 
to express their disgruntlement with the 
school board, but they openly preach defiance 
of law and the courts when law and the 
courts do not please them. What instruc- 
tion for young minds groping toward adult- 
hood will be the fruit of this disobedience? 

Now all this adult activity, whatever the 
differences in purpose or provocation, has 
one thing in common. It expresses the view 
that those impatient with the law's delay, or 
frustrated by the ways of society, shouldn't 
be inhibited in ‘their self-expression. They 
need not consider the risks of violence in 
their methods of seeking a redress of griev- 
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ances. And this is the adult view which is 
today presented dally to young people in the 
newspapers, on television, and often by ex- 
ample in thelr own neighborhood. 

To say that there is a difference between 
a grownup purposeful parade for worthy 
causes and a youthful snake dance for fun 
doesn't alter the fact that both are revolts 
against the ordered ways of society. And if 
it is all right to disregard personal property, 
to smash things, or to trample over other 
people in order to express one frustration, 
then it Is not an easy matter to explain why 
it is wrong to do these things out of another 
frustration. , 

At any rate, we needn't be surprised that 
it is hard to explain to the young. If youth 
is the time of rebellion it is no less true that 
the youths become adults only by the pre- 
cepts of their elders. 


The American Effort in Oceanography 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 9 I had extension of my remarks 
on the Soviet challenge in oceanographic 
research and development inserted in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onb at page A5678. In those remarks 
there was emphasized the importance of 
the knowledge of the oceans of the world 
in terms of the future of mankind. An 
attempt was made to partially document 
the aggressive and impressive program 
the Soviets have launched recently. 
Today I should like to address myself to 
a short and therefore necessarily incom- 
plete assessment of what the United 
States is doing and to set forth some of 
what we should do, if we appreciate the 
grave necessity for an improvement in 
our effort. 

The bulk of the American official effort 
in oceanography is carried out in con- 
junction with the military. We have a 
polyglot fleet of 24 vessels. All are over- 
aged conversions of ships originally de- 
signed for other missions. Thirteen of 
these are Navy survey craft operationally 
controlled by either Serv-Lant or Serv- 
Pac. They receive their assignments 
from the U.S. Naval Oceanographic office. 
Crews are either Navy or MSTS. These 
craft range from the three largest which 
are converted Victory ships 484 feet in 
length and displacing 13,000 tons to a 
converted Y.F. displacing 200 tons. The 
remaining 11 ships are assigned to mili- 
tary research and development and op- 
erate for various Navy laboratories in- 
terested in weapons, detection; and un- 
derwater sound. In this force there are 
three converted submarines of the 
Archerfish class. They perform the kind 
of tasks best suited to their operational 
abilities but all are, besides being quite 
old, limited in submergence time, too 
noisy, overcrowded and severely limited 
in laboratory space, It is interesting to 
note not one of these ships was specifi- 
cally constructed for the purpose it now 
serves and all date back to World War II 
or earlier, Although our oceanographers 
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have not lacked in resourcefulness and 
it is true that they have accomplished 
some rather noteworthy advances, efi- 
ciency has certainly not been the hall- 
mark of the U.S. oceanographic effort. 
Further, serious limitations encompass 
our efforts because the small number and 
the character of our committed fleet 
inherently restrict operations and results. 
It is true that some private and semi- 
private research organizations have been 
notably active in the study of the oceans. 
Among these are Woods Hole Oceano- 
graphic Institution, Scripts Institution of 
Oceanography, Stanford University, NeW 
York University and the Lamont Geo- 
logical Observatory. Besides these lead- 
ers there are a scattering of lesser lights 
in higher learning institutions and some 
limited but important research being 
done by industrial firms like the National 
Marine Consultants of Anaheim, Calif. 
All of these groups employ an array of 
vessels that range from the vintage 
the TeVega, an old four-master used bY 
Stanford, to the really modern Atlantis 
II. Some of these groups prefer sailing 
vessels like the TeVega for although they 
are slow, they avoid the noise inter- 
ference of the heavy marine engines. In 
the varied conversions of the civilian 
fleet besides the sailing vessels there are 
former tugs, catamarans, freighters 
trawlers, draggers, and transports. 
What we in America need desperately 
to do in this field is to awaken ourselves 
to the importance of oceanography 
world affairs and the emerging possibil- 
ity that the control of the resources and 
powers of the seas may be the largest 
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in the future of our planet. Appreciat- 
ing the urgent need to move we sho 
do so on several fronts. First, our col- 
leges and universities should direct more 
effort and students to the study of ocean- 
ography and its related fields. Our rep- 
resentatives in the State Department 
and in the U.N. should urge and support 
resolution of the legal barriers for juris- 
diction in the seas of the world and de- 
velop legal principles to protect the in- 
vestments for development of the food 
and mineral resources to be found ther. 
Funds should be appropriated to estab- 
lish a data collection center with com- 
munication to all resources now existing 
and to be developed in measuring, maP- 
ping, and sampling the variables in the 
farflung waters of our oceans. A truly 
up-to-date. fleet scientifically and prat- 
tically built and developed to do the ma- 
jor on-the-spot research and laboratory 
work should soon be on the boards an 
in the ways. Some of the recommend- 
tions of the National Academy of Sci- 
ence Committee on Oceanography de- 
serve serious consideration and immedi- 
ate attention. That report requests the 
construction of 70 vessels specifically de- 
signed for this kind of mission to be 
constructed in the next 10 years at 8 
proposed expenditure of $213 million. In 
comparison to the Russian effort this 15 
hardly calculated to catch us up in what 
could be the important unseen gap in 
technological know-how. 


Oceanography, this hydrological syn- 
thesis of physics, chemistry, biology: 


_ meteorology, geology, and electronics, 0 
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the key to the vast storehouse of the 
sea. In the years to come the history of 
may well hinge on the ques- 
tion of how soon this key will be per- 
fected and who will hold it. May we 
that the Members of this body will 
Want the key to be forged soon and to 
be held firmiy in the hands of the lead- 
ers of the free world, 


Who’s to Blame? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
Mere words fail completely to describe 
the shock and outrage in the wage of the 

te bombing of a Negro church 
in Birmingham, Ala., during Sunday 
Morning service September 15, 1963, One 
is stunned at the enormity of the crime 
and at the hypocritical apologies em- 
anating from the governing officials of 
the State of Alabama. 
ever, the nearest the written word 
has come to capturing the sense of this 
eous event appeared in the Sep- 
T 17, 1963, editions of the Washing- 
ton Post and the Washington Evening 
Star. I refer to the reaction of Charles 
an, Jr., a white Birmingham at- 
torney, whose article was published by 
the Post, and Atlanta Constitution Edi- 
Eugene Patterson’s view in the Star. 
I include them, as well as the Septem- 
17, 1963, editorials appearing in 
New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal, in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 
the Washington Post, Sept. 17, 1963] 
WHO's To BLAME? 

(By Charles Morgan, Jr.) 
(Nore.—Charles Morgan, Jr., is a white, 
-year-old Birmingham attorney, a grad- 

Nate with honors from the University of Ala- 
and a leading advocate in a current 

legal action seeking reapportionment of the 
Ala State Legislature. Yesterday Mor- 
Ean went to his office in Birmingham's new- 
Skyscraper and wrote these thoughts on 
church bombing and deaths that shocked 

è Nation on Sunday.) 

8 little girls were killed in Birmingham 
unday. A mad, remorseful, worried com- 
munity asks “Who did it? Who threw that 

b? Was it a Negro or a white?” 
answer should be “We all did it.” 
Every last one of us is condemned for that 
and the bombing before it and the 
last month, last year, a decade ago. We 

all did it, 

xá Short time later, white policemen kill a 
ads and wound another. A few hours 
ter two young men on a motor bike shoot 
1 kill a Negro child. Fires break out and, 
Montgomery, white youths assault Ne- 


And all across Alabama, an angry, guilty 
People cry out their mocking shouts of in- 

Bnity and say they wonder, “Why?” “Who?” 

eryone then deplores the dastardly act. 
u ut. you know the “who” of “who did it?” 

really rather simple. The who“ is every 

ttle individual who talks about the “nig- 
Sers“ and spreads the seeds of his hate to his 
neighbor and his son. 
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The jokester, the crude oaf whose racial 
jokes rock the party with laughter. The 
ho“ is every Governor who ever shouted 
for lawlessness and became a law violator. 

It is every Senator and every Representa- 
tive who in the halls of Congress stands and 
with mock humility tells the world that 
things back home aren't really like they are 

It is courts that move ever so slowly and 
newspapers that timorously defend the law. 
It is all the Christians and all the ministers 
who spoke too late in anguished cries against 
violence. 

It is the coward in each of us who clucks 
admonitions. We are 10 years of lawless 
preachments, 10 years of criticism of law, 
of courts, of our fellowman, a decade of 
telling schoolchildren the opposite of what 
the civics books say. 

We are a mass of intolerance and bigotry 
and stand indicted before our young. We 
are cursed by the failure of each of us to 
accept responsibility, by our defense of an 
already-dead institution. 

Sunday while Birmingham, which prides 
itself on the number of its churches, was at- 
tending worship service, a bomb went off 
and an all-white police force moved mto 
action, a police force which has been praised 
by city officials and others at least once a day 
for a month or so. A police force which has 
solved no bombings. A police force which 
many Negroes feel is perpetrating the very 
evils we decry. And why would Negroes think 
this? 

There are no Negro policemen; there are 
no Negro sheriff's deputies. Few Negroes 
have served on juries. Few have been 
allowed to vote, few have been allowed 
to accept responsibility, or granted even a 
simple part to play in the administration 
of justice. Do not misunderstand me. It is 
not that I think that white policemen had 
anything whatsoever to do with the killing 
of these children or previous bombings. 

It’s Just that Negroes who see an all-white 
police force must think in terms of its fail- 
ure to prevent or solve the bombings and 
think perhaps Negroes would have worked a 
little bit harder. They throw rocks and 
bottles and bullets. And we whites don't 
seem to know why the Negroes are lawless. 
So, we lecture them, 

Birmingham is the only city in America 
where police chief and sheriff in the school 
crisis had to call our local ministers to- 
gether to tell them to do their duty. The 
ministers of Birmingham who have done 80 
little for Christianity call for prayer at high 
noon in a city of lawlessness and, in the same 
breath, speak of our city’s “image.” Did 
those ministers visit the families of the 
Negroes in their hour of travail? Did any 
of them go to the homes of their brothers 


and express their regret in person or pray. 


with the crying relatives? Do they admit 
Negroes into their ranks at the church? 

Who is guilty? A moderate mayor elected 
to change things in Birmingham and who 
moves so slowly and looks elsewhere for lead- 
ership? A business community which 
shrugs its shoulders and looks to the police 
or perhaps somewhere else for leadership? 

A newspaper which has tried so hard of 
late, yet finds it necessary to lecture Negroes 
every time a Negro home is bombed? A Gov- 
ernor who offers a reward but mentions not 
his own failure to preserve either segrega- 
tion or law and order? And what of those 
lawyers and politicians who counsel people 
as to what the law is not when they know 
full well what the law is? 

Those four little Negro girls were human 
beings. They nave lived their 14 years in a 
leaderless city; a city where no one accepts 
responsibility; where everybody wants to 
blame somebody else. A city with a reward 
fund which grew like Topsy as a sort of sac- 
rificial offering, a balm for the conscience of 
the “good people.” The “good people” whose 
ready answer is for those “rightwing ex- 
tremists’ to shut up. People who absolve 
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themselves of guilt. The liberal lawyer who 
told me this morning, “me? I'm not guilty.” 
Then proceeded to discuss the guilt of the 
other lawyers, the ones who told the people 
that the Supreme Court did not properly 
interpret the law. And that’s the way it is 
with the southern liberals. They condemn 
those with whom they disagree for speaking 
while they sigh in fearful silence. 

Birmingham is a city in which the major 
industry, operated from Pittsburgh, never 
tried to solve the problem. It is a city where 
four little Negro girls can be born into a 
second-class school system, live a segregated 
life, ghettoed into their own little neighbor- 
hoods, restricted to Negro churches, destined 
to ride in Negro ambulances, to Negro wards 
of hospitals or to a Negro cemetery. Local 
papers, on their front and editorial pages, 
call for order and then exclude their names 
from obituary columns. 

And who is really guilty? Each of us. 
Each citizen who has not consciously at- 
tempted to bring about peaceful compliance 
with the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, each citizen who has ever 
said “they ought to kill that nigger,” every 
citizen who votes for the candidate with the 
bloody fiag; every citizen and every school 
board member and schoolteacher and prin- 
cipal and businessman and judge and law- 
yer who has corrupted the minds of our 
youth; every person in this community who 
has in any way contributed during the past 
several years to the popularity of hatred, is 
at least as guilty, or more so, than the de- 
mented fool who threw that bomb. 

What’s it like living in Birmingham? No 
one ever really has and no one will until this 
city becomes part of the United States. 

Birmingham is not a dying city; it is dead. 


{From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 17, 1963] 
A FLOWER FoR THE GRAVES 


Norte. —The Atlanta Constitution, one of 
the South’s leading newspapers, placed the 
responsibility for the bombing of the Bir- 
mingham church Sunday morning on the 
entire “white South” in the column printed 
below, entitled “A Flower for the Graves.” 
It was written by Eugene Patterson, a native 
Georgian and editor of the Constitution since 
1960. j 

A Negro mother wept in the street Sun- 
day morning in front of a Baptist church in 
Birmingham, In her hand she held a,shoe, 
one shoe, from the foot of her dead child. 
We hold that shoe with her. 

Every one of us in the white South holda 
that small shoe in his hand. 

It is too late to blame the sick criminals 
who handled the dynamite. The FBI and 
the police can deal with that kind. The 
charge against them is simple. They killed 
four children. 

Only we can trace the truth, Southerner— 
vou and I. We broke those children’s bodies. 

We watched the stage set without staying 
it. We listened to the prolog unbestirred. 
We saw the curtain opening with disinterest. 
We have heard the play. 

We—who go on electing politicians who 
heat the kettles of hate. 

We—who raise no hand to silence the mean 
and little men who have their nigger jokes. 

We—who stand aside in imagined recti- 
tude and let the mad dogs thst run in every 
society slide their leashes from our hand, 
and spring. 

We—the heirs of a proud South, who pro- 
test its worth and demand Its recognition— 
are the ones who have ducked the difficult, 
skirted the uncomfortable, caviled at the 
challenge, resented the necessary, rational 
ized the unacceptable, and created the day 
surely when these children would die. 

This is no time to load our anguish onto 
the murderous scapegoat who set the cap 
in dynamite of our own manufacture. 

He didn't know any better. 
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Somewhere In the dim and fevered recess 
of an evil mind he feels right now that he 
has been a hero. He is only guilty of mur- 
der. He thinks he has pleased us. 

We of the white South who know better 
are the ones who must take a harsher judg- 
ment. 

We, who know better, created a climate for 
child-killing by those who don't. 

We hold that shoe in-our hand, Southern- 
er. Let us see it straight, and look at the 
blood on it. Let us compare it with the un- 
worthy speeches of Southern public men 
who have traduced the Negro; match it with 
the spectacle of shrilling children whose par- 
ents and teachers turned them free to spit 
epithets at small huddles of Negro school 
children for a week before this Sunday in 

ham; hold up the shoe and look 
beyond it to the Statehouse in Montgomery, 
where official attitudes of Alabama have been 
spoken in heat and anger. 

Let us not lay the blame on some brutal 
fool who didn't know any better. 

We know better. We created the day. We 
bear the judgment. May God have mercy on 
the poor South that has been so led. May 
what has happened hasten the day when the 
good South, which does live and have great 
being, will rise to this challenge of racial 
understanding and common humanity, in 
the full power of its unasserted courage, as- 
sert itself. 

The Sunday school play at Birmingham is 
ended. With a weeping Negro mother, we 
stand in the bitter smoke and hold a shoe. 
If our South is ever to be what we wish it 
to be, we will plant a flower of nobler resolve 
for the South now upon these four small 
graves that we dug. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 17, 1963] 
THe WAGES OF INCITEMENT 


In community after community across the 
South this September, Negro children have 
gone off to school with their white neighbors. 
While neither the Negro parents nor the 
white parents of these children may have 
been wholly satisfied with the situation, in 
most of these places there was neither vio- 
lence nor disturbance. 

But not in Birmingham. 

For many long months the racial situation 
in this Alabama city has been a smoldering 
volcano. Only a few weeks ago the Governor 
of Alabama tried to use troops to defy Fed- 
eral court orders, just as earlier he had tried 
personally to block the entrance of a Negro 
student into the University of Alabama. 
There it took the intervention of Federal 
power to put a few Negroes into the local 
schools, 


Then, this weekend, violence erupted into 
murder. The bomb thrown on Sunday into 
the midst of a Negro church, killing four 
young children, was not the consequence of 
an impassioned moment, but a deliberate 
act in which the intent was, if not to kill, at 
least to maim, to frighten, and to intimidate. 
It was lawlessness pure and simple. 

Nor was this the first such incident in 
Birmingham, The trouble began years ago 
when the city was first chosen, whether by 
accident or design, as a central battleground 
of the segregation issue. The first bombing 
occurred in 1955, and there have been a score 
of them in the years since, with none of the 
perpetrators ever having been brought to 
bar. 

Now it is true, as some white southerners 
have said, that the Negro leaders cannot 
wholly escape some responsibility for the 
building up of explosive tension in Birming- 
ham. The very fact that it was chosen by 
them as a symbolic city meant that all the 
racial forces, with which the Nation is so un- 
happily familiar, were there brought into in- 
tense focus. Without that, Birmingham 
might have had no more trouble than any 
other place. 
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But all this pales beside the acts of some 
of the white leaders of the city and of the 
State. Under the previous city administra- 
tion both the mayor and the chief of police 
were openly in sympathy with the most rabid 
of the segregationists. Brutality to Negroes 
in the enforcement of police regulations was, 


if not overtly encouraged, at least covertly 


condoned. 

Finally, when the people of Birmingham 
changed their city administration and some 
hope for peace and order was in sight, the 
Governor of the State took it upon himself, 
in the good name of constitutional rights, 
to take the law into his own hands. His 
actions were taken against the wishes of the 
local school board and the new city officials 
and, we feel sure, against the wishes of the 
good people of Birmingham, 

Nor was this all. Across the State, news- 
papers of good repute had for years been not 
only denouncing the Supreme Court's deci- 
sion, which is their right and duty if they 
feel that way, but also preaching resistance 
to the courts of the land, They were also 
joined by a number of political leaders, in 
office or aspiring thereto. “Massive resist- 
ance,” talked of in many places, was in Ala- 
bama preached as an actice doctrine. 

In such circumstance is would have been a 
miracle if the seeds of this disobedience had 
not borne tragic fruit. In every city or State, 
in every group of people—white or Negro— 
there are some scum, eager in any case to 
express their frustrations or anger in vio- 
lence. When such people hear their public 
Officials and spokesmen, even the Governor 
of the State, tell them that their anger is 
justified, set before them an example of 
defiance and show them that others who 
haye acted violently have gone unpunished, 
then the stage is set. 

We are not unmindful, and never have 
been, of the deep problems involved In the 
Tace relations between white and Negro, and 
we have never joined the chorus of those 
who think the answer is simply to forcibly 
integrate the two races regardless of any 
other consideration. And we have been ever 
mindful of the risks when the Negro leaders 
on their part bring out mobs because they 
too feel frustrated by the law or the ways of 
society. 

It is precisely because the problem is so 
grievous that those who would lead have a 
responsibility not to add to the incitement 
against law and order, Our society provides 
ways for the adjustment of grievances be 
they those of Negroes who feel oppressed 
or white people who feel overwhelmed, 
Those ways are often slow, and in the best 
of circumstances there will be some so im- 
patient as to prefer lawlessness to law. There 
is no magic to make this an easy road. 

But it will become a tragic road indeed if 
the people's leaders, white or Negro, lend 
their leadership to the lawless. For the sure 
wages of inciting men's baser instincts is 
exactly what we have seen in Birmingham— 
violence and sometimes murder. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 17, 1963] 
Tue BLAME—AND BEYOND = 


When an American city 1s ruled by the 
police dog, teh high-pressure firehose, the 
shotgun and the bomb, then it no longer can 
be considered a city ruled by law. Birming- 
ham's double outrage—the bombing of the 
four children in Sunday school and the 
shooting of two teenage boys—were acts of 
madness. 

The blame, as in any conspiracy, falls 
strongly upon those who incited and en- 
courage and direct as well as upon the 
actual perpetrators of the crimes. It is the 
merest hypocrisy for Governor Wallace and 
his political associates to offer rewards for 
the capture of the criminals who shamed his 
State and our country. 

The massacre of innocents in a church in 
the middle of the city and the police shot- 
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gun blast in the back of a 16-year-old Negro 
were bestial acts. They were not committed 
by mere bigots from the backwoods acting 
alone; the actual murderers were only the 
instruments that touched off the fuse. Those 
public officials and leading citizens who set 
the standard of violent behavior for the city 
and State, by words and actions as well as 
by silence, created a receptive atmosphere 
for the irrational and horrible crimes that 
naturally ensued. 

This was the 21st bombing of Negroes in 
their homes and churches in Birmingham in 
the last 8 years; not 1 of the 50 bombings 
of Negro property there since World War I 
has been solved. This is the pattern of & 
police state, not of a State of the Union. 
The desecration of the Confederate flag, 
waved by rabblerousers in Alabama, is 8 
desecration of the American flag everywhere. 

White citizens in Alabama and in Congress 
still have the opportunity to stamp out the 
evils of the killers and the lawbreakers. The 
truly brave can help to integrate the schools 
peacefully, as some have already made an 
effort to do despite the rabble led by the 
Governor. And the U.S. Congress can 
enact the civil rights bill without delay 
in order to help bring the rule of law back 
to the Deep South. 


A Tribute to Hon. Lewis Deschler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Thurs-_ 
day evening, September 12th, the Ohio 
Society paid tribute to House Parlia- 
mentarian, the Honorable Lewis Desch- 
ler, in an evening entitled “A Tribute to 
Lew.” 

The Ohio Society was honored by the 
presence of the distinguished Speaker. 
the Honorable Jon W. McCormacx; the 
distinguished majority leader, the Hon- 
orable Cart ALBERT; and the distin- 
guished minority leader, the Honorable 
CHARLES HALLECK, who spoke of the tre- 
mendous contributions of Parliamen- 
tarian Lew Deschler to the House of 
Representatives and to the American 
people. 

The program also included stimulating 
speeches by the Honorable Clarence J: 
Brown, dean of the Ohio delegation to 
the House of Representatives; the Hon- 
orable Clarence Cannon, chairman 0} 
the House Appropriations Committee: 
and the Honorable Anthony J. Cele- 
brezze, Secretary of the Department 
Health, Education, and Welfare; the 
Honorable Secretary of Labor, Wi 
W. Wirtz; the Architect of the Capitol. 
the Honorable J. George Stewart; a? 
the Honorable Ralph Roberts, Clerk 
the House of Representatives. 

The following statement was made bY 
the minority leader, the 
Honorable CHARLES HALLECK: 

Lew Deschler is the only guy in politics Í 
know of whose return to office in the Con- 
gress of the United States is a foregone con- 
clusion. 

And Lew—let me say to you that if tht 
time should ever come when I'm Speaker 
the House—and you can put up with me 
you've got a tenure as long as either one 
us lasts. 
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As far as I'm concerned, Lew is the world's 
Parliamentarian—by any standard you 
Want to apply, including pound for pound. 
He's one person I'm convinced would rather 
be right than President, And if he’s ever 
n wrong, nobody has proved it—to my 
knowledge. 
You know, Lew maintains a legal residence 
Out in Chillicothe, which is far enough away 
Washington that nobody knows 
Whether he yotes Democrat or Republican. 
I guess maybe I'm glad I don't. 
ve always sald an independent is a per- 
"Oh who doesn't care what happens to the 
Fountry, but I'll take that back as far as Lew 
is concerned. 
He's been around for a long, lohg time not 
too long, you understand—and I've known 
most of the years he has served in the 


pywnetdentally, he spent 3 years working 
Way up from messenger to Parliamentari- 
an and 33 years proving that we were right 
A we hired him in the first place. 
Seriously, for my money nobody could 
Possibly have been more loyal to the people 
has served on both sides of the aisle. 
tot one of the greatest tributes I can pay 
à is to say that he has understood and 
Ppreciated the role of Parllamentarlan, and 
thie through the years he has demonstrated 
Understanding and appreciation by a 
Complete dedication to his assignment. 

He has been fair and impartial to all con- 
ed and might add—fiercely jealous of 
prerogatives of the House. 

a think I speak for everyone here when I 
Bein’, there has never been the slightest 
j bt in anyone's mind that Lew's one ob- 
ective has been to serve the House of Repre- 
abitatives to the full extent of his energy and 

lity and that—believe me, is considerable, 
W the years I have known him, he has 
deen hn trusted friend, as I hope I have 
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pot know, we couldn't operate this com- 
cated piece of machinery which is the 
tha ess, with all of the pulling and hauling 
t is such an integral part of our two- 
System, without mutual trust. 
in ana no one has a more delicate role to fill 
this operation than Lew. 
haa t me say for myself, that I have never 
the first occasion to question—for an 
hatett—Lew Deschler's good falth—and we 
i. © weathered some pretty severe legis- 
tive storms, 
aut lot is said about indispensable people, 
the I've been around long enough to realize 
t none of us is. 
But Lew comes about as close to that as 
daz body I know. Let's face it: we wouldn't 
fire him—either side, 
ad I just hope, as we pay this richly 
Brea ved tribute to a wonderful guy and a 
ing t American that he proves to be just as 
“structible as he is indispensable. 


are following inspirational prayer was 
Rinsa by the Chaplain of the House of 
resentatives, Dr. Bernard Braskamp: 
that t merciful and gracious God, grant 
hour wing the fellowship of these evening 
Bra we may have the blessings of Thy 
de and favor, 
Stow, hearts rejoice as the Ohio Society be- 
tng 3 its tributes of praise upon our beloved 
zen > Ehly esteemed friend and fellow citi- 
Who Whom we affectionately call “Lew” and 
for 36 years had rendered significant 
or the in the Congress as Parliamentarian 
W € House of Representatives. 
hast ,.{cknowledge gratefully that Thou 
Stan endowed him richly with many out- 
ton ung talents and gifts for the high voca- 
Chae e leadership in the business of state- 
to th enabling him to contribute worthily 
w, © welfare of our beloved country. 
taj te thank Thee for his sincere and simple 
lott, in God; his integrity of character and 
y idealism; his patriotism and devotion 
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to duty; his wisdom in counsel and his clear 
mindedness in formulating policies of gov- 
ernment that are just and righteous. 

May his own heart be filled with joy as he 
goes up and down the courts of memory and 
calls to mind those 36 years of faithful 
service and continues to accept with an in- 
domitable spirit the many arduous tasks and 
responsibilities which demand and challenge 
the consecration of his noblest. manhood, 

Hear us in the name of the Prince of 
Peace. 


Traffic Safety Is Everybody’s Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 10, the Safety First Club of Mary- 
land gave a luncheon at the Southern 
Hotel in Baltimore in tribute to Mary- 
land’s Governor, the Honorable J. 
Millard Tawes. Our Governor was 
honored on that occasion for his leader- 
ship in the adoption of State statutes to 
improve traffic conditions and safeguard 
lives on Maryland’s streets and highways. 
The luncheon also highlighted the 
organization’s second annual “Goy- 
ernor's Class” enrollment program, with 
100 new members as the goal. 

The head table luncheon guests in- 
cluded many distinguished State and 
city officials as well as many prominent 
businessmen, as follows: His Excellency, 
the Honorable J. Millard Tawes, Gov- 
ernor; Morris A. Kasoff, president, 
Safety First Club of Maryland; Hon. 
Louis L. Goldstein, comptroller, State of 
Maryland; Hon. Thomas B. Finan, at- 
torney general of Maryland; Bernard J. 
Schmidt, police commissioner, Balti- 
more City; John R. Jewell, commissioner, 
department of motor vehicles; Col, 
Carey Jarman, superintendent, Maryland 
State Police; Judge T. Barton Harring- 
ton, chief judge, municipal court of 
Baltimore City; Roger V, Laynor, chief, 
Alcoholic Beverage Division, State of 
Maryland; Hon. Edgar P. Silver, chair- 
man, Motor Vehicle Committee, Mary- 
land House of Delegates; Henry Miller, 
Maryland State commissioner of labor 
and industry; John B, Funk, chairman- 
director, state roads commission; 
Maurice R. Shochatt, executive vice 
president Safety First Club; J. O. 
Shuger, past president and chairman of 
the board, Safety First Club; Paul 
Huddles, vice president, Safety First 
Club; Byron Millenson, vice president 
and general manager, radio station 
WCAO; and Frank Udoff, U.S. marshal. 

Arrangements for this event were 
handled by William J. Ryan, senior vice 
president of the Safety First Club; Aaron 
B. Cohen, vice president, Safety First 
Club; W. A. Duffy, Patrick J. Roche, 
Bernard Potts, and David Gordon. 

As some of you know, I introduced 
the first resolution in the House of Rep- 
sentatives in 1956 to establish a special 
Committee on Traffic Safety. I am still 
vitally interested in the problems of traf- 
fic safety and feel that we must work 
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constantly to cut down the slaughter on 
our Nation’s streets and highways. This 
is exactly what the Safety First Club 
does. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a genuine pleasure 
for me to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the excellent address delivered 
by Governor Tawes at this luncheon 
meeting. In his remarks, the Governor 
outlined some of the causes which con- 
tribute to traffic accidents and some of 
the measures we can take to insure safety 
on our Nation's highways. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the full text of Governor Tawes’ speech 
at this point in the RECORD: 

ADDRESS BY Gov, J. MILLARD TAWES 

The officers and members of the Safety 
First Club of Maryland have been most cour- 
teous and most helpful to me since I have 
been Governor of Maryland, and I should 
like to begin by expressing my deep grati- 
tude for these favors. 

That I was honored to have been Invited 
to come here today goes without saying. I 
enjoy the comradeship with each of you very 
much. L appreciate the cooperation you have 
given to me in my effort to promote traffic 
safety in our State. 

Your executive vice president, Maurice 
Shochatt, very graciously offered me this 
time in the luncheon program to give my 
views on traffic safety problems. 

I welcome the opportunity, of course, but 
I think it is only fair to warn you that there 
are probably as many different views of this 
problem, and the means of solving it, as there 
are people. 

In browsing through a newspaper the other 
day, I found this view, for example, expressed 
by a member of the legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. 

The only way to protect the lives of the 
innocent people who travel on the highways, 
he said, is to remove therefrom the “jack- 
asses, nincompoops, drunks, and fools,” 

He had a good point, I think. Aside from 
the drunks perhaps, it is a little bit difficult 
to determine who fits into his categories. 
But if they could be identified clearly, and 
removed from the highways—the jackasses, 
the nincompoops, the drunks, and the fools— 
there is little doubt that a great step for- 
ward would be made in protecting the inno- 
cent who travel on our roads. 

The incidence of motor vehicle accidents, 
with the heavy toll they take in human 
lives, in maimings and in the destruction of 
property, undoubtedly is one of the most 
serious of the domestic problems we face in 
this country today. 

The sad and frustrating part of it is that 
not only does there appear to be no immedi- 
ate solution to the problem, but that there 
is every indication that it is becoming more 
acute with every day that passes. 

We are indeed a nation of rubber-tired 
wheels—a people which, both through neces- 
sity and inclination, spends more and more 
of its time in automobiles. 

The increase in the number of automo- 
biles, and in the number of miles they travel, 
has been nothing short of phenomenal in 
this country, especially since the end of 
World War II. 

In Maryland, for example, there were 
registered 1,290,428 motor vehicles last year. 
I am told that by a conservative estimate 
there will be approximately 1,355,000 this 
year, 

To get a fair picture of what is happening, 
compare these registration with the 
figure of 1,226,427 of 1961 and 794,635 for 
10 years ago, 

Only & few years ago, it was unusual for an 
average family to possess more than one 
automobile. Now it is a very common thing. 
And it is not an unusual thing, as we all 
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know very well, for a single family to possess 
three or four cars. 


Incidentally, I noted with a great deal of. 


interest the other day that one Maryland 
county—Montgomery County—had more 
three-car families than any other county in 
the United States. 

And of course, these cars are traveling 
more than ever before. I can remember, and 
perhaps many of you here can remember, 
when a 30-mile trip was a human ordeal, 
with tire blowouts, breakdowns and an al- 
most endless variety of mishaps that tended 
to discourage motor travel. 

Not so today, to be sure. We think nothing 
of traveling 300 or 400 miles in a day, and 
in planning the trip we expect it to pass 
without trouble, 

The result of more cars and more miles 
of travel are well known to us. The increase 
in exposure means inevitably a correspond- 
ing increase in the hazards. 

Our problem is to reduce these hazards, 
which, of course, we are trying to do. 

But the appailing statistics which con- 
front us—statistics recounting the untold 
horrors of killings and injuries—testify only 
too clearly that we are not doing enough. 

Dual highways, medium strips, traffic 
signals, grade-crossing eliminations, mechan- 
ical improvements, seat belts and all the 
paraphernalia of traffic safety have helped 
immeasurably, of course. 

Heaven only knows what the situation 
would be like without them. 

But they have not done the job satisfac- 
torily as we all know. And we are all aware 
that these safety devices will have to be 
improved, and all of our safety efforts in- 
creased, unless we wish to be exterminated 
by the very machine which in our ingenuity 
we have created for our comfort, enjoyment 
and general welfare. 

I would expect that most of you here, who 
are as interested in highway safety as I am, 
are familiar with the statistics of highway 
accidents. D 

But let's review them again anyway, be- 
cause I think they are useful to us in our 
consideration of the gravity of the problem 
we face. 

Last year in the United States, 40,900 per- 
sons were killed in motor vehicle accidents. 
The continuing upward trend in fatalities 
will be noted in these figures for the preced- 
ing years: 38,091 in 1961, 38,200 in 1960, and 
37,800 in 1959. 


Besides fatalities, there are many other 


measurements of the disaster caused by these 
accidents. More than 1,500,000 
were disabled beyond the day of the accident. 

The National Safety Council estimates 
that the total economic loss in traffic acci- 
dents last year was $7.3 billion. 

Some consolation may be gained, and some 
satisfaction derived, from other figures show- 
ing a slight decline in the mileage fatality 
rate 


For in fact fewer persons are losing their 
lives in per miles traveled than there were a 
few years ago. For example, the rate of 
deaths per 100 million miles of travel last 
year was 4.5, as compared with 4.65 in 1959. 

Which would indicate that, as small as it 
is, we are reaping some rewards from the 
efforts we are making to improve the safety 
of our highways. 

The discouraging trend that we have noted 
in the national figures unfortunately are ap- 
parent in the figures for our State. 

Last year, there were 588 deaths on the 
highways of Maryland, as compared with 458 
in 1961 and 511 in 1960. In addition to the 
deaths, 30,480 persons received injuries in 
1962, as compared with 26,857 in 1961, and 
24,637 in 1960. ; 

And may I say, parenthetically, that I 
think that we are too easily inclined to 
ignore these injury statistics in our appraisal 
of the problem. 
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To be sure, our major concern is with the 
deaths. But 30,480 persons were hurt, many 
of them severely injured and some of them 
with lifetime handicaps, in motor vehicle 
mishaps occurring on our Maryland high- 
ways. 

That, you will observe, is nearly 1 person 
in 10 of our entire population, 

These figures, then, provide us with an 
accurate inventory of our problem, and 
should, at least, impress us with the urgent 
need of finding its solution. 

At the National Conference of Governors, 
which met in Miami Beach, Fla., a few weeks 
ago, I had the honor to serve on the Con- 
ference Committee on Roads and Highway 
Safety. 

Among the points stressed there was that 
highway safety is not a matter of concern 
for just one jurisdiction,, one level of gov- 
ernment, one agency or one group. 

It is, on the contrary, the responsibility 
of all, from the highest governmental au- 
thority down to the individual citizen 
himself. ` 

"To be òf maximum effect," a guide for 
highway safety, prepared by the Council of 
State Governments and approved by the con- 
ference, said—"to be of maximum effect a 
traffic safety program must include all levels 
of government—local, State, and National— 
with the State playing the leading role.” 

The same opinion was voiced by a Federal 
Government official, Mr. James K. Wililams, 
who is director of the new Office of Highway 
Safety in the Federal Bureau of Public 
Roads. 

“Highway safety today,” said Mr. Williams, 
“includes a vast system of interstate travel 
which can hardly be regarded as the exclu- 
sive concern of any single jurisdiction. The 
traffic accident problem simply does not re- 
spect any political or geographic boundary 
lines.” 

The Federal Government, through the 
Office of Highway Safety, has added a new 
and important dimension to the total na- 
tional traffic safety effort, showing that its 
interest in the many miles of interstate high- 
ways it is building continues after the ribbon 
is cut opening up a new section of highway. 

The Federal Government, however, recog- 
nizes that “official State and local agencies 
have the primary responsibility for traffic 
safety measures“ —a proposition which was 
accepted by the Governors at the conference. 

At the State and local level, emphasis was 
placed on an energetic application of the 
highway safety action program, which was 
devised by the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety a few years ago, and which 
has been revised periodically since that time. 

This program, which we have followed in 
this State, calls for a continuing expansion 
and strengthening of laws and ordinances 
governing the use and handling of motor 
vehicles. 

It stresses the construction of more and 
better highways, with increased emphasis on 
good engineering and other safety factors in 
road construction. 

It points up sharply the need for more 
education in the traffic safety flelds. The 
populace should be kept constantly aware of 
the great perils involved in highway travel. 
All persons given permits to drive should 
know how to handle the powerful machine 
they operate, and any person giving evidence 
that he has not this knowledge, or is not 
using it properly, should be deprived of the 
privilege to drive. 

The action program calls for a tightening 
of law enforcement, with prompt and severe 
Justice being meted out to all persons who 
threaten their own lives and the lives of oth- 
ers in the mishandling of motor vehicles. 

It advocates plugging any gaps that may 
exist in proper motor vehicle administration 
and police traffic supervision. 
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With all this, to be effective it is essential 
that any program, State or local, have 
support of its citizenry. ‘ 

Here is where we, in positions of official 
responsibility for highway safety, call upon 
the Safety First Club of Maryland, and thé 
many other organizations like it in Mary 
for help, in the heavy task we have to per“ 
form. 

It is extremely important, let me repeat 
that the State or the local government have 
organized and effective citizen support ſot 
their traffic safety program, 

And there is no better way—perhaps no 
other way—for them to receive this sup! 
save through organizations such as this. 

You, morë than any one else, can influence? 
the individual and let me say that it is the 
individual himself who bears the ultimate 
responsibility for the safety, or the 
thereof, of motor vehicular travel. 

Yes, we need better highways. We need 
stepped-up law enforcement. We need im- 
proved driver education. We need seat bel 
and we need mechanical improvements for 
automobiles. There is need for autom 
inspection and I sincerely hope we will have 
a satisfactory program of auto inspection in 
the near future. 

But somehow or other we must find a wa 
to reach the careless driver, to impress u 
him the error of his ways and if nece 
to remove him from a position in which he 
can menace all those about him. 

This undoubtedly is what the legislatot 
from Virginia had in mind when he s. 
of jackasses, nincompoops, drunks, 
fools. 

We don't have to be drunks, of course, but 
at one time or another most of us are f 
and may act like jackasses and nincompoop* 

The important thing is that we not act— 
and not be allowed to act—like fools 
jackasses and nincompoops while we are 
behind the wheel of an automobile. 

Your State government recognizes that 
traffic safety Is one of its heaviest responsi- 
bilities. It is also aware that it offers one of 
the greater opportunities to the State to 
contribute to the social and economic well- 
being of its citizens. 

We realize that to do an effective job in 
traffic safety, the State must bring to be 
in a concerted manner all of the available 
resources. 

Our objective, of course, is to reduce 
traffic losses in Maryland to an absolute 
minimum, consistent with the efficient 
economical use of the street and high 
transportation system. 

To achieve the maximum effect a trafit 
safety program must, as I have sald, includ? 
all levels of government—local, State, and 
national. 

Public officials have the responsibility fof 
developing and executing an effective o 5 
traffic safety program. But we cannot d 
this job alone. i 

We cannot do the job effectively withou 
citizen understanding and citizen sup 
We are in a large measure dependent 
the active participation of citizen group 
such as this Safety First Club of Maryland. 

Many departments and agencies of gor 
ernment are participating in Maryland 
effort to reduce the heavy toll in highW#! 
accidents—the Maryland Traffic Safety te 
mission, the Maryland State Police, the Sta 
Department of Education, the traffic co 60 
the Department of Motor vehicles, the Sta 
Roads Commission and others. 

I urge you, then, as enlightened citizens 
with keen sense of public responsibility. w 
continue your support of these agencies. 

Ours is a task that requires the unyiel 
and untiring effort of every citizen. I know 
that I can rely upon all of you here to he!P 
in this great cause. 
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America’s First Lady of Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


ee GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, women 
increasingly finding their rightful 
Places in our society. Aviation is no ex- 
nation to this encouraging trend. Prog- 
— however, needs pioneers. We all 
ember with admiration one of the 
Ey Women pioneers in aviation, Amelia 
hart. Recently, a commemorative 
airmail stamp has been issued honoring 
qmelia Earhart. She died at the age of 
lost in the Pacific striving for further 
lish plishment in aviation and to estab- 
on an equal basis the position of 
nin a scientific field previously held 
be Usively by men. She was the first 
fy dan to fiy the Atlantic, the first to 
Teen’ Pacific and the first woman to 
ve the Distinguished Flying Cross. 

e, in Jamestown, N.Y., also proudly 
Mat an outstanding lady of aviation, 
al John H. Wright. I am honored to 

the attention of my colleagues and 
Nation to two fine articles written 
in E3, Wright for the Jamestown Morn- 
at Star. I include the articles in full 

this point in the RECORD: 

America's Fmsr Lanr or AVIATION 

(By Lucile M. Wright) 

Amelia Earhart, pioneer in aviation, firat 
Nassen and cofounder of the Ninety- 
toa first woman to fly the Atlantic, first 
tece the Pacific and the first woman to 
Amant the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
has un Earhart during her short lifetime 

been honored throughout the world for 
logg Ch tribution to aviation. On July 24, 

her felolw Americans will honor her 
Amat by the issue of a commemorative 
Stamp. 
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p 
was month of July is important to women 
disti for in this month America's most 
the guished woman flyer was born and at 
in early age of 39 was lost in the Pacific 
avian attempt to further the progress of 
8 and establish on an equal basis, the 
oualt an of women in a scientific field previ- 
red held exclusively by men. 

rons Amelia Earhart's historic first flight 
Wome the Atlantic in 1928, a group of her 
tion n friends actively interested in avia- 

banded together to promote interest 
fying among women. The action was 
headed by Clara Trenckman Studer, 
Service tions executive for Curtiss Flying 
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pugyenty-eix of the 117 licensed women 
tiss zin the United States gathered at Cur- 
Noy, Field Valley Stream, Long Island, on 
Spinder 2, 1929, to organize into a club. 
coy ne tea and munching cookies, the girls 
the ted the number of replies received from 
Art, 117 eligible candidates to their proposed 
Onaga Many names for the club were 
fret ered but it was Amelia Earhart, the 
be President who suggested that the club 
the amed in honor of the charter members, 
cepten licensed women pilots who had ac- 
the invitation to form the club. 

Ciub aims and purposes of the Ninety-Nine 
Were (1) to coordinate the interests 

) tarts of women in the field of aviation; 
Wily assist them in any movement which 
wearer, of help to them in aeronautical re- 
Ula} in air racing events and in the ac- 
tion of serial experience; (3) to assist 
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women pilots in cooperating with men fly- 
ers to serye humanity in times of emergency 
arising from fire, flood, famine or war or any 
other interest that will be for their benefit 
or will benefit aviation in general. 

The Ninety-Nine have grown and pros- 
pered and many who have had to cease active 
participation. in flying have devoted their 
interests to related areas in the field of 
aviation. 

Only a few years after Amelia Earhart was 
lost In the Pacific, her friends and dedicated 
fiying enthusiasts, members of her beloved 
Ninety-Nines, started the ball rolling to have 
her memory honored by the issuance of a 
commemorative airmail stamp. Applying 
the axiom of “constant dripping weareth 
away stone,” the persistence of the charter 
members of the Ninety-Nine's and other 
friends the impossible was achieved. 
The commemorative stamp and memorial 
first day covers, “Friendship Specials” inaug- 
urated by the Ninety-Nines, will be issued, 
canceled, and flown from Atchison, Kans., 
July 20, 1963. 

Participating in the Fly-Away are the 
seven charter members of the Ninety-Nines 
who have been actively flying since the or- 
ganization of the club in 1929. Each of the 
seven members will fly a route in the United 
States that figured prominently in the fiy- 
ing exploits of thelr world-famous first presi- 
dent and founder. ‘ z 

First day cachets will have overseas 
“Friendship Flights“ to the European coun- 
tries that honored Amelia. In London, the 
Royal Aero Club paid Amelia a special trib- 
ute. In Paris, the French Government made 
her a Knight of the Legion of Honor; in 
Brussels she was decorated with the Order 
of Leopold by the Belgians; and in Rome 
the Italians presented her with the Balbo 
Medal. 

There will be special ceremonies in North- 
ern Ireland to honor the daughter of their 
kinfolk who landed on the “auld sod” after 
her solo flight across the Atlantic. 

The hotel for Air Force personnel in 
Weisbaden, Germany, is named for Amelia 
Earhart. She was commissioned a major in 
the Air Force a few years before she started 
her ill-fated last flight. 

We Ninety-Nines who will journey to 
Amelia’s hometown to honor her memory 
and participate in the commemorative stamp 
celebration go with mixed feelings of emo- 
tion. We admire her courage, we respect 
her forthrightness and we are attuned to the 
sympathetic understanding she had for her 
fellow man, and the desire to share with 
others her experiences in the wild blue 
yonder. 

A few years after her disappearance, Gill 
Robb Wilson so beautifully expressed for 
all of us, in the poem “One from Ninety- 
Nine,“ our keen sense of loss of our beloved 
First Lady of the Air. 


ONE FROM NINETY-NINE 


“Ts life more truly ours than yours, 
Loved friend we toast tonight? 
Are you less present here than we 
Who share the candlelight? 
Must life be certified in years 
And memory by authentic tears, 
Or may we hail with valiant cheers 
The living—not in sight? 


“Bright spirit of the blue frontier 
Where silver navies ply, 
No place on this rolling sphere 
Can claim that there you lie. 
Though wind and tide may have your wing 
They cannot quench that living thing, 
That deathless passion which must sing 
Its song against the sky.” 
ATCHISON Was Fun BUT Home Is BEST 
(By Lucile M. Wright) 
Atchison, Kans., tiny community of 12,000, 
situated on the banks of the muddy Missouri 
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River, 45 miles north of Kansas City, 28 miles 
south of St. Joseph, Mo., was the scene of 
tremendous activity on July 23-24 when more 
than 2,000 visitors joined the local citizens 
in honoring Amelia Earhart, native daughter. 

The occasion was the celebration of the 
first day of issue of the 8-cent airmail stamp 
commemorating the contributions to aviation 
made by our first lady of the air, Amelia 
Earhart. 

Since I was selected to make the presenta- 
tion to the library of the memorial plaque 
and I had opened my big mouth, in praise 
of our wonderfully skilled craftsmen in 
Jamestown I was given the job of having the 
bronze medallions suitably mounted and 
transported to Atchison in time for the 
celebration. Time was running short but 
I had faith in my fellow citizens, knowing 
that they would meet the deadline and do 
the finest job that could be done any place 
in the country. That confidence paid off and 
I am prouder than ever of their ability. 

It was decided that the 2- by 4-foot walnut 
plaque carrying the two bronze medallions 
(obverse and reverse of the Amelia Earhart 
medal) and the inscribed bronze plate would 
be best transported by private conveyance 
under personal supervision, This was a facet 
of my job that I had not counted on. How- 
ever, the Job must be done so using my 1963 
station wagon as the modus operandi we 
took off (on four wheels) for the 1,000-mile 
flight to Kansas. Using thruways, turnpikes, 
toll roads, and freeways, practically no stops 
and continued speeds between 50 and 70 
miles per hour we arrived in plenty of time 
to supervise the installation on the wall of 
the children's room of the Atchison Library, 
this precious work of art. 

Tuesday, July 23, 500 visitors arrived in 
Atchison to participate in the opening cer- 
emony of the 2-day celebration. The heat 
was the most exhausting I have ever ex- 
perlenced, temperature 100 degrees in the 
shade and no shade. The sun was relent- 
less, burning you to a crisp. Local residents 
didn’t seem to mind the heat but those of 
us carrying excess blubber were continually 
dehydrated even though we tried to frequent 
only air conditioned spots. 

Evening program on Tuesday was held in 
the U.S. Ordnance Supply Depot, a natural 
cave, perpetually air conditioned, tempera- 
ture 68 degrees in this largest cave in the 
world (44 square miles). Here in the audi- 
torium seating 1,000 people, honors were 
bestowed upon the 7 flying charter members 
of the Ninety-Nines who would at dawn the 
next day fly to the 4 corners of the United 
States carrying first day covers bearing the 
new Amelia Earhard commemorative stamp. 

Col. George W. Von Arb, commander of 
the 381st Strategic Missile Wing, McConnell 
Air Force Base, presented the seven flying 
charter members with honorary membership 
of the 38lst and presented each with the 
designated embroidered patch. 

Felicity Buranelli, founder of Medal of the 
Month Foundation, awarded Amelia Earhart 
medals to each of the women flyers. 

I represented the American Association of 
Airport Executives and presented inscribed 
Silver bowls honoring Amelia Earhart to 
Mayor Mangelsdorf, Postmaster Smith, op- 
erator of Ameria Earhart Memorial Airport 
Thomas Monk; Mrs. Fay Gillis Wells, charter 
member of the Ninety-Nines, and coordinator 
of the women’s participation in the com- 
memorative stamp celebration; Dr. Wayne 
Frazer, president, chamber of commerce; 
Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, international president 
of Zonta; Mrs, Irene Bird, chairman of Zonta 
activities during the celebration; Miss 
Evelyn Reed, president, Atchison Zonta Club; 
Mrs. Louise Smith, international president 
of Ninety-Nines and to Mrs. Muriel Earhart 
Morrissey, sister of our first lady of aviation. 

Wednesday, July 24, 1963, anniversary of 
Amelia Earhart’s 65th birthday, featured the 
dawn fly-away of the seven Ninety-Nine 
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charter members and 10:30 a.m. dedication 
ceremony at Amelia Earhart Stadium. 

U.S. Air Force Band from Scott Field, 
II., entertained the crowd of more than 
2,000 people who braved the 100 degree heat 
to pay tribute to America’s most distin- 
guished woman fiyer. 

Postmaster General J, Edward Day dedi- 
cated the first day issue of the Amelia Ear- 
hart stamp, presented commemorative al- 
bums to local dignitaries. Pastmaster Gen- 
eral Day marveled at the record sale of first 
day issue stamps and covers stating that it 
is the largest on record of any first day is- 
sue. His address highlighted Miss Earhart's 
contributions to aviation. 

Mrs. J. Maria Pierce, president of Zonta 
International, paid glowing tribute to the 
former member of the Zonta Club of Bos- 
ton (A. E.) and told of scholarships given 
by Zonta in her honor for study in Aeronau- 
tical Engineering to women all over the 
world, 

Mrs, Louise Smith, International Presi- 
dent of the 99's, told of the growth of the 
organization which Amelia Earhart founded, 
from the 99 charter member to more than 
1,700 active members today. 

Mrs. Muriel Morrissey, sister of Amelia Ear- 
hart, was introduced and accepted the trib- 
utes to her sister “with overflowing heart 
and deepest gratitude.” Hundreds of school 
children swarmed around Mrs. Morrissey ask- 
ing and receiving autographs. 

A luncheon at the country club for par- 
ticipants in the program and guests gave the 
local citizens the opportunity to visit with 
their out-of-town friends. 

Children’s Room of the Atchison Library 
was the scene of the unveiling of the beau- 
tiful commemorative plaque by Postmaster 
General Day and your correspondent, who is 
a contemporary of Amelia Earhart, life mem- 
ber of the 99's, honorary member of James- 
town, (N.Y.) Zonta Club, executive member 
of the American Association of Airport Ex- 
ecutives, and presented the plaque to Mrs. 
John Buehler, president of the library board 
who accepted it on behalf of the Atchison 
Library. i 

Visiting members of Zonta Clubs from East 
Hidalgo County, Tex., Harlingen, Tex, San 
Antonio, Tex.. West Hidalgo County, Tex., 
Wichita, Kans., Topeka, Kans., Kansas City 
and Jamestown were entertained at dinner 
by the Atchison Zonta Club. International 
Zonta president, Mrs. J. Maria Pierce told of 
her recent visit to European Zonta Clubs and 
of her visit to the Ramallah School for re- 
fugee women located In Jordan and to which 
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Zonta International contributes substan- 
tially. 

Thursday morning, my flight on four 
wheels took off at 6 a.m., temperature 85 
degrees. I set a compass heading of 90 de- 
grees with a straight and unobstructed high- 
way before me and full throttle I was headed 
for the home port. Touchdowns en route 
were made at Laclede, home of General 
Pershing; Hannibal, Mo., birthplace of Mark 
Twain to also visit the River Queen, one of 
the last of the old stern wheelers to ply the 
Mississippi; Springfield, III., Land of Lincoln 
before I glimpsed the hills of home. 

Never before have the rolling hills of 
Chautauqua County looked so cool and in- 
viting. Never. before have the breezes from 
Chautauqua Lake felt so fresh and invigor- 
ating. Never before have I been so glad to 
rest my weary bones in my own bed. 

I was happy to have been a part of the 
celebration honoring an outstanding Ameri- 
can woman but after all there is no place like 
home. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional D No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939) . 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing ots 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accomp® 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printe 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu” 
tive department, bureau, board or independ 
ent office of the Government submitting w 
ports or documents in response to ini 
from Congress shall submit therewith s 
estimate of the probable cost of printing 
usual number. Nothing in this section 5 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports 8 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, wher 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on 5 
Administration of the House of Represent 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thet 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of 1 5 
Public Printer, and no extra copies 
printed before such committee has rê 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printes 
to print and deliver upon the order of an 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, ex 
from the ConGressionaL RECORD, the — 
ordering the same paying the cost th 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE | 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegate 
who have changed their residences will plessi 
give information thereof to the Goverumep, 
Printing Office, that their addresses maße 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL 10- 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, 15 on 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where the 
ders will be received for subscriptions to 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for singe 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minim. 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from 75 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints tnis 
the Record should be processed through 
office. 


Hon. Carl Hatch 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr, MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to the memory of the 
er Senator from New Mexico, Carl 
0 h. He is best remembered as an ad- 
deate of clean politics and the cham- 
tho of cleaner elections when he au- 
of red the nationally known Hatch Acts 
1939 and 1940. More important how- 
er this devoted public servant was one 
the most influential and respected fig- 
v during his years of service in the 
sey Senate. His contribution to the 
de terment of this Nation through his 
fense of reciprocal trade agreements, 
his demand for bipartisan foreign policy, 
championship of irrigation, and rec- 
‘mation and power projects for the 
tant his strong interest in labor legisla- 
p n, and his efforts dealing with the 
wio Tyation of peace are to be recalled 
ee pride. This great statesman has 
ti t his family and the coming genera- 
— — of Americans a legacy that will con- 
tee to guide this country on its path of 
€€dom and world leadership. 
ana Morris and I extend our deepest 
2 most heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. 
ateh and other members of his family. 
[From the Washington Daily News] 
CARL HATCH 
A men are not as well sung as others. 
Men Some who are relatively unsung are big 
nonetheless. 
Carl Hatch, of New Mexico, was not well 
Mer, Personally, but everybody in Govern- 
nt Knows about the Hatch Act. And the 
W of Senator Hatch’s day—pre-World 
ar Il—know about the motives for it. 
* Hatch Act still is on the books, de- 
cipi numerous and sly efforts by less-prin- 
ed politicians to amend it, or repeal it. 
„Ir was an effort by the Senator to outlaw 
the icious political activity"—like slugging 
sion aera] payrollers, including the depres- 
The far WPA, for campaign contributions. 
cam law also attempted to put a ceiling on 
Mog, eR expenditures, nominally one of the 
t wasteful ways to squander money, 
mii 20. they say, the Hatch ceilings ($3 
tee n a year for a national party commit- 
ong 25.000 a year in contributions from any 
diere a man) are unrealistic. But the Sen- 
Purpose was sound. 
nun Hatch was in the Senate from 1933 to 
dema He did not distinguish himself by 
dig gogy. Or play to the galleries. But he 
He have high principles. He was honest. 
Was a statesman. 
Pe fen 14 years since he was in the Senate. 
men When he died the other day, many news- 
to jp oubtless had to go to their libraries 
hay arn about him. Even Senators might 
e been at pains to recall him. But the 
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Senate today would be much better if it 
had him. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 17, 1963] 
HATCH SERVED LIBERAL CAUSE 


Carl A. Hatch, for whom funeral services 
will be held in Albuquerque, N. Mex., today, 
will perhaps be best remembered for the 
“clean politics” act that bears his name. 

But those who knew the New Mexico 
Democrat during his 15 years in the Senate, 
where he was one of the most influential 
and respected figures, also recall that he was 
a statesman’s version of the man of the 
soll—able to consider both the problems of 
the grassroots and those on the Nations’ 
horizon. 

So it was that Senator Hatch was a cham- 
pion of irrigation, reclamation and power 
projects for his State, and also an early fighter 
for the United Nations, a bipartisan foreign 
policy, and many liberal causes. 

He steered through Congress in 1939 a bill 
that his colleagues feared might damage 
them politically. 


ACT CURBS PARTY AID 


The Hatch Act was aimed at limiting con- 
tributions to political parties and taking the 
civil service out of politics. It was amended 
in 1940 to cover State officials paid in part 
with Federal funds. 

Senator Hatch died Sunday at the age of 
73 in Albuquerque. He had retired because 
of illness in August 1962 as Federal district 
judge in New Mexico. President Truman 
had appointed him to that post after he de- 
cided not to seek reelection to the Senate, 

Senator Hatch was born in Kirwin, Kans., 
and there as a child counted eggs and 
weighed butter in his father’s country store. 
Shortly after the turn of the century the 
family moved to the booming railroad town 
of Eldorado, Okla, 

After he completed high school, he began 
to work on the town newspaper as printer's 
devil. At age 19, he bought an interest in 


the weekly Courier and became an editor, 


TURNS TO LAW 


Then he began to study law with borrowed 
books, sold his share in the paper and en- 
tered Cumberland University in Lebanon, 
Tenn., where he was awarded a law degree. 

He returned home to practice law, mar- 
ried Ruth Caviness, a childhood friend, and 
in 1916 moved to Clovis, N. Mex. There his 
political career began. 

In 1917 he was appointed assistant State 
attorney general and in 1923 became a State 
judge. He held a variety of State offices and 
practiced law for the next decade until he 
was appointed to an unexpired term in the 
U.S. Senate in 1933. 


BACKED NEW DEAL 


Senator Hatch was a supporter of the New 
Deal but differed at times with the admin- 
istration, notably on Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
attempt to enlarge the Supreme Court. 

He was part of the “B2-H2,” Senate team 
that led the battle to reverse the Senate’s 
traditional isolation and pave the way for 
the UN. The other team members were 
Senators Joseph H. Ball, Republican of Min- 
nesota, Harold Burton, Republican of Ohio, 
and Lister Hill, Democrat of Alabama. 

Senator Hill, after hearing of Senator 
Hatch’s death, said he was “one of the ablest 
and most devoted public servants I've ever 
known.” 


Defense of the Reclamation Program and 
the Bureau of Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on August 17, Life magazine 
published and article entitled “Pork Bar- 
rel Outrage: Too Much Money Spent 
Foolishly—Now See the Innards of a Fat 
Pig.” The article was unbelievably inac- 
curate. It is difficult to understand why . 
a publication such as Life magazine 
would publish such an article without 
first checking the facts. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as a part of my remarks, a 
resolution adopted by the North Dakota 
Water Users Association at its recent 
convention held in Minot, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION PRESENTED AT A MEETING OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE NORTH DAKOTA WATER 
USERS ASSOCIATION IN Minot ON Aucust 20 
AND ADOPTED BY UNANIMOUS VOTE 
Whereas Life magazine on August 17 pub- 

lished an Ulustrated article entitled “Pork 

Barrel Outrage: Too Much Money Spent 

Foolishly—Now See the Innards of a Fat 

Pig"; and 
Whereas said article is critical in the ex- 

treme of the U.S. Bureau of Reclamation; 

and 

Whereas the authors obviously had in- 
structions or preconceived ideas as to how 
the article should be written; and 

Whereas to accomplish their purposes, they 
ignored certain facts concerning the need for 
the continuance of reclamation and the 92 
percent reimbursability of the program; and 

Whereas they further ignored other com- 
munity and national benefits which are real- - 
ized from the successful completion and op- 
eration of the reclamation projects; and 

Whereas these omissions resulted in a dis- 
torted and untrue picture of reclamation; 
and 

Whereas such distortions create a wrong 
and damaging impression in the public 

mind: and 

Whereas Congressman Kirwan, of Ohio, 
made a penetrating analysis of the worth and 
need of reclamation in a speech on the floor 
of the House of Representatives; and 

Whereas the North Dakota Water Users 
Association has witnessed the accomplish- 
ments of the Federal Reclamation program 
and recognizes the importance of continu- 
ance of this work in North Dakota, the West- 
ern States, and all of the Nation; and 

Whereas the people representing an area 
which embraces nearly 60 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation of North Dakota, have orga- 
nized a conservancy district to undertake 
financial responsibility for the repayment of 
such Federal funds as may be required in the 
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construction of the Garrison Diversion Unit 
project; Therefore be it 

Resoived, That the North Dakota Water 
Users Association go on record condemning 
the editors of Life magazine for thelr in- 
temperate, thoughtless, and irresponsible at- 
tack on the Bureau of Reclamation; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the said association ex- 
press its gratitude to Congressman KIRWAN 
for his fearless and thoughtful defense of 
reclamation; and be it further 

Resolved, That said association call upon 
the editors of Life magazine to reproduce 
Congressman Kmwan’s article in its pages 
as some partial restitution and correction of 
the damage wrought by their thoughtless 
action. 

[SEAL] R. L. DUSHINSEE, 

President. 
Oscar N. BERG, 

Executive Vice President. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311, 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
41 dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many American who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressed and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD; _ 
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Sours Boston LITHUANIAN 
CrrizEns' ASSOCIATION, 
South Boston, Mass., July 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear ConcressMAaN: On behalf of the 
South Boston Lithuanian Citizens’ Associa- 
tion, an organization with a membership of 
over 1,600 U.S. citizens, I wish to endorse 
your efforts for the passage of the measure 
to establish a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations in the House of Representatives. 

The Lithuanian-Americans of the Boston 
area have, since the occupation of Lithuania 
by Russia, worked constantly with the Con- 
gressmen of our district to keep the problem 
of this unwarranted and pressing aggression 
of the Soviets against the Baltic states alive 
with the hope that some day Lithuania may 
again be restored to the dignity that she is 
entitled to among the nations of this world. 

We sincerely hope that your committee 
will take prompt action on House Resolu- 
tion 14. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN G. CRIGALUS, 
President. 
Jux 30, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington DC. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I wish to thank 
you for your most thoughtful statements re- 
garding the commemoration of the Captive 
Nations Week and for all your determined 
efforts in behalf of the Communist-subju- 
cated captive peoples, 

It is of utmost importance that in thls era 
of “relaxed tension” with the Soviets and 
the possibility of a nonaggression treaty 
between the East and the West, the tragic 
fate of the captive eastern European coun- 
tries not be forgotten. 

Kindly continue to do everything you can 
to keep this vital issue alive. 

With warmest personal wishes. 

Yours, 
JUHAN SIMONSON. 

Lakewoop, N.J. 


ELM Grove, WIS., 
July 27, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FOOD: Appreciate your 
efforts in behalf of the formation of a sus- 
taining committee on captive nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

Have written to Representative SCHADEBURG 
and THompson from Wisconsin; also, the 
chairman of the House Rules Committee. 

Your efforts in this area are important to 
the free world—my thanks. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. R. G. RICE. 
NATIONAL LITHUANIAN SOCIETY OF 
AMERICA, INC., 
July 30, 1963. 
Hon. Howakp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: In the name 
of the captive Lithuanian nation, we, Amer- 
ican citizens of Lithuanian origin, earnestly 
urge that you, in your capacity as chairman 
of the Committee on Rules, do take quick ac- 
tion on House Resolution 14. Right now is 
definitely the hour in which to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

The following excerpt from the vigorous 
editorial page of the Record American of 
July 18, 1963 expresses the situation very 
succintly: 

“THE CAPTIVES 


“Captive Nations Week * * * serves to re- 
mind us that— 
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“1. While Premier Khurshchey may be 
forced by expediency into seeking some kind 
of accommodation with the West, the soviet 
Union is an imperialistic and tyrannous 
er. No nation ever has accepted Communist 
rule voluntarily. 

“2. If, as is possible, he tries to make & 
nonaggression treaty between NATO and 
the Warsaw Pact countries a condition 
a nuclear test ban agreement he will be seek 
ing to formalize an international crime— 
that being the enslavement of Eastern Euro- 
pean nations. 

“A NATO-Warsaw Pact treaty would con- 
done on our side the capitivity of the captive 
nations, including East Germany. 

“We can't do much to free the captive na- 
tions. But let's not help Khrushchey 
the shackles stronger.” 

May we count on your support, Mr, SMITH. 
for the establishment of a co ons! 
committee to study the dlstressing situation 
of the enslavement of entire nations to 
viet imperialism and colonialism. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANTHONY MATIOSKA, 
Chairman. 

DORCHESTER, Mass. 

Jury 24, 1963- 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Sm: I admire your relentless fight 
against the spread of Russian domination 
and I am especially grateful for your friend 
ship toward the Lithuanian people and theif 
effort to keep the Lithuanian freedom cause 
alive. 

I hope the House Resolution 14 will be en- 
acted and will become an important factor in 
turning the Communist tide. 

Sincerely, 
A. P. MASIKA. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been spoken in debate of the 
foreign aid bill, and particular emph 
has been put on the long history of bi- 
partisan support for this measure. 
Republican colleagues from Michigan 
have insisted that a bipartisan attitude 
still prevails. However, I would like to 
take this opportunity to insert in thé 
Recor» an editorial in the Detroit News 
which casts a dubious light on the bi- 
partisanship of the debate. 

I am hopeful that in the coming days 
we will see a truer bipartisanship dis- 
played in consideration of the foreis? 
aid program: 5 

Po.trics, ELEPHANTINE STYLE 

The elephant never forgets. But appar- 
ently the same cannot be said for the 
publican Party, which claims the elephant 
as its symbol. 

In their slashing attack on foreign aid m 
the House, the Republicans forsook the 
partisan approach that their party has pw 
sued since the days of the late Senator 
Vandenberg. 

Foreign aid is not sacrosanct, nor should > 
be immune to congressional criticism. BU 
this is the first time in 15 years, according to 
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XPerienced observers, that the House GOP 
leadership has led the fight for such a 
drastic curtailment of foreign aid funds. 
y GOP leadership not only deserted 
andenberg. It deserted former President 
wer and Gen. Lucius Clay as well. 
Both hag come to the support of the foreign 
ald bill when it got into trouble in Congress. 
y, whose special committee had recom- 
ed a general tightening up, warned 
t cuts below $4.1 billion would put “severe 
on the security and solvency of the 
free world. Yet the House voted to cut the 
funds to $3.5 billion, with 156 Republicans 
and 66 Democrats carrying the day against 
‘he 172 Democrats and 16 Republicans who 
this slash. 

But this was not the only time the GOP 
elephant lost its memory. Earlier, when 
the development loan fund came up for dis- 

On. the Republicans came out against 
the revolving fund principle which permits 
the Agency for International Development 

Telend, without congressional approval, 
Unds repaid on past loans. 

Yet the Republican administration of 


1 


iormer President Eisenhower had advocated 


this Principle and recommended its support 
by Congress, not without some Democratic 
tion. Now, however, with a Demo- 
fatic administration desiring to continue 
fund, Republicans came down against it, 
failed to repeal it only by a narrow 


But if these Republicans were guilty of 
Playing politics on the foreign aid bill, so 
Were the Southern Democrats. For many 
Of them abstained on critical votes, or cast 
ballots for crippling amendments, in 
Ke to register their opposition to the 

nnedy administration's civil rights pro- 


the President himself free of criti- 
the same score. For he assailed 
leadership for a “shocking and 
htless attack“ without conceding that 
Democrats had gone along with the 
can amendments. Nor did he admit 
administration itself must bear 
blame because of its leadership 
and ite failure to clean up ir- 
es in the handling of foreign aid 
in many countries. 
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Religion in the Schools 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr, FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Tal- 
neee Democrat, of Tallahassee, Fla., 
September 8, 1963, printed an out- 
W. editorial entitled The People 
ant Religion in School.“ I feel the 
tidlect matter of this editorial is indica- 
ve of the feeling of the overwhelming 
palority of Americans and I commend 
to the Congress for their reading: 
Prorts Want RELIGION In SCHOOL 
fo, N a vote were taken today, it would be 
Dle that 90 percent of the American peo- 
ang Ant their children exposed to prayer 
Buy Bible reading in school,” Evangelist 
Y Graham said. 
of Am should know the mind and heart 
erica. His crusade in Los Angeles drew 
eariy 30,000 persons in the second of 3 
W. He sounded the bell for a march on 
that would dwarf the civil rights 
— if the U.S. Supreme Court continues 
Bible end toward “throwing God and the 
® out of our national life.“ 
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Religious leaders the country over are 
alarmed that, as Graham said, “secularism 
is the fastest growing religion in America.” 
The Supreme Court decision banning prayer 
and the Bible from public schools is helping 
speed the trend. For school prayer and Bible 
reading kept alive religious awareness in 
children, which must now be lost because 
a very small minority complained that it 
exposed their children to religion. 

A recent Gallup poll showed 24 percent 
approved the Supreme Court decision, on 
prayer and the Bible, 70 percent disapproved 
and 6 percent had no opinion. That is not 
as high as Graham's 90 and 10 percent, but 
it is still high enough to show the mood of 
the people. 

Whether it is 79 percent or 90, the great 
majority of Americans want elementary reli- 
gious exercises in the schools, even while 
they recognize that the church and the home 
are the places to give complete instruction 
according to each family’s belief. 

For one thing, they fear the utterly con- 
fused legal issue will cause such a pointed 
abstention from any mention of religion in 
the classroom that their children may carry 
home a disdain or scorn of religious teaching 
that will be difficult to overcome when they 
try to reach their minds through the pulpit 
and family devotionals, 

It is clear that Congress would be doing a 
very popular thing to move for restoration 
of nondenominational acceptance of prayer 
and Bible reading in the public schools by 
submitting to the States a constitutional 
amendment clarifying the doctrine of reli- 
gious freedom and separation of church and 
state. 


ACLU Protests U.S. Chaplains—Cites the 
Courts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


r OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, those who 
would reduce the United States to a god- 
less society have moved again. As I pre- 
dicted some time ago, they are now at- 
tacking the legality of spending public 
funds to pay the salaries of chaplains in 
the Armed Forces. 

An attorney for the Civil Liberties 
Union in New Jersey has written a letter 
to Secretary of Defense McNamara at- 
tacking the status of chaplains. And, 
in so doing, he has relied on the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the prayer and 
Bible reading cases. This is the same 
organization, Mr. Speaker, which filed 
a suit in California attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the words “under God” 
which were inserted by the Congress in 
1954 in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 

Members can stop that kind of god- 
less attack by signing discharge petition 
No. 3, which has been on the desk of the 
Clerk since July 9. Again, I urge you to 
do it now. 

I insert at this point a newspaper ar- 
ticle recounting details of the attack on 
chaplains: 

ACLU Protests U.S. CHAPLAINS; CITES THE 
COURT 

CAMDEN, N.J., Sept. 14—An American Civil 
Liberties Union chapter today challenged 
the Government's constitutional right to 
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pay chaplains to teach religion to service- 
men and their dependents, 

It cited the Supreme Court's decision out- 
lawing Bible reading and prayer recitation in 
public schools. 

If public schools may not sanction prayers, 
“we do not know how the U.S. Army would 
have any more right to teach religion,” said 
Charles C. Thomas, a Camden lawyer who is 
chairman of the South Jersey Committee of 
the New Jersey ACLU. 

LETTER TO M’NAMARA 

Thomas raised the question in a letter to 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara. He 
said the issue had never been dealt with 
before. 

The Defense Department replied that mili- 
tary regulations require that voluntary re- 
ligious instruction be offered. 

“But that completely ignored my basic 
contention—namely, that the U.S. Govern- 
ment should not employ anyone to teach re- 
ligion, even ff the religious training is taken 
voluntarily,” Thomas said. 


Human Rights, Social Justice Vital to 
Survival of Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives a news release from the Sep- 
tember 13, 1963, edition of the People's 
Voice, a weekly newspaper published at 
Helena, Mont. The Voice, as this paper 
is known to the people of Montana, is 
one which is independent in thought and 
expresses the liberal viewpoint. 

The news article reports the program 
of the Montana Labor Week Seminar 
held at Great Falls, Mont., which was 
sponsored by farm and labor groups in 
the State of Montana: 

Human RIGHTS, SOCIAL JUSTICE, VITAL TO 
SURVIVAL OF DEMOCRACY 

“There is nothing in divine destiny that 
says we will survive if we do not bring intelli- 
gence to the problems with which we are 


The words of Mr. Silvey carried a theme that 
was paramount through the 2½ day conclave 
on the College of Great Falls campus. 

The seminar, sponsored by farm-labor 
groups in the area, brought spiritual, farm, 
labor and political sclence leaders before the 
more than 170 people who attended the 
meetings. 

How to handle the problems of a society 
faced with automation, population explo-. 
sions, nuclear weapons, a virulent right-wing 
movement, a crisis of human rights and the 
menace of chronic unemployment held the 
attention of audiences from 9 a.m. till 10 
and 11 p.m. Thursday and Friday, Septem- 
ber 5 and 6, and until 1:30 p.m. Saturday. 

The urgency of time in dealing with vital 
social problems was stressed by all speakers. 

Mr. Silvey spoke of the effect of automa- 
tion on society and said c is hard for 
the human being to endure and the cul- 
tural lag and our refusal to adapt to the 
coming of new science is evident everywhere 
* * * that we all need less and less of 
drudgery because now the machine does it 
better, faster, and cheaper. 
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“Automation should be the servant not 
the master,” he said, “automation is neutral; 
people are moral or immoral.” He said we 
can advance the world to undreamed of 
heights with these forces or we can destroy 
it with the same forces, 

Automation can cause unemployment but 
it can also be a new opportunity, he ex- 
plained, noting that since 1949 employment 
has been going up but we have more un- 
employed, that the world is plagued wtih ig- 
norance at the time when educational fa- 
cilities are increasing; that with all the slum 
clearance slums increase. 

“We are suffering from the disease of cul- 
tural lag because we are unwilling to make 
social and technological changes necessary 
to keep up.” 

The Federal Government has a role to play 
in our society, Silvey said, because our great 
potential has to be used for human benefit, 
not only for private profitmaking. The 
technology in agriculture ls fantastic and 
we have to ask ourselves whether we produce 
food for nourishment or profit. “With two- 
fifths of the families in this country under- 
nourished, with granaries loaded and storage 
a problem it is a sacrilege to say you can’t 
have it unless I make a profit,” he said, 
adding, production for use is being forced 
upon us.” 

There are things that people need and can 
be had but which private enterprise can not 
and will not supply that can come only 
through public enterprise and public invest- 
ment for social profit, among them educa- 
tion, health facilities, slum clearance, hous- 
ing, and natural resource development, he 
contended. 

Rev. L. J. Twomey, S. J., director, Institute 
of Industrial Relations, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, hit hard at unbridled profit at 
the expense of human beings, saying “the 
little people of this world are going to be 
served or they are going to bring our civiliza- 
tion to ruin around us as well as themselves.” 
He contended that every human being must 
be equipped to live a life in accordance with 
the dignity which is a reflection of the Di- 
vine nature of man. Only after every man 
has the goods and services necessary and 
sufficient to satisfy the material needs of 
life is business entitled to a profit or labor 
entitled to a wage, he said. 

The New Orleans priest said the Federal 
Government can take money away from us 
because every man is entitled to the mini- 
mum, and property must be put to a useful 
social purpose. “This is not clear to the 
American people, American management, or 
American labor,” he said, 

“The income tax amendment of 1913 
helped save capitalism,” Twomey said, add- 
ing, “read and see how much social conscience 
they (management) had * * * rugged indi- 
vidualism forced the Government to act.” 

We are not going to be able to preserve 
political democracy, he emphasized, unless 
we have a satisfactory degree of economic 
democracy and self-government within the 
economic community with responsible col- 
lective bargaining between management and 
labor. 

Pat Greathouse, Detroit, United Auto 
Workers vice president, speaking at the 
Thursday evening banquet, spoke of the ur- 
gency of time when he asked what we do 
with the year of time we buy each year 
with our billions for defense. We can kill 
every man, woman, and child 250 times over 
yet we still don't feel safe, he said. 

We need to be for peace and have an 
understanding of something besides the arms 
race, he said. We can have freedom and 
bread and show the Communists we are not 
afraid to compete in the arena of ideas. 

He called for a strong liberal voice to 
counter the voice of reaction in this country 
n said labor should provide tbat leader- 
ship. 
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Greathouse noted that some people say we 
are heading for a world without work and 
sald, “how do we live in a world without 
work and a world of abundance; maybe this 
will never be, but we can at least live in a 
world without want.” 

There is a great need for people to adapt 
themselves to the changing times. Programs 
have to change to adapt themselves to need 
and someone has to pioneer in ideas, be the 
conscience of America and take unpopular 
portions if this country is to progress, he 
said. 

The concept of man and the dignity of the 
human person was discussed by Rev, Joe 
Mackin, Department of Economics, Carroll 
College, Helena, who said the virtue of social 
justice is just as real as any other type of 
Justice and he contended that private prop- 
erty Is subordinate to the common good. 

He said that racial discrimination is a sin 
against justice and charity, 

The urgency of time was put in the con- 
text of the march for freedom all over the 
world. 

Ted Silvey, who participated in the free- 
dom march on Washington, D.C., August 28, 
gave a description of how the event looked 
through his eyes. 

Pat Greathouse said the UAW signs carried 
in the parade read, “Whenever men march 
for freedom the UAW marches also.“ 

Jim Patton, national president of the 
Farmers Union, said, “We are golng through 
the greatest revolutionary period since the 
original war.” 

Father Twomey said each of us is caught 
up in what is undoubtedly one of the great- 
est crises in history and we can't disassociate 
ourselves, because we are intimately involved. 
He described the crisis as a very simple 
thing. “It is the denial of the basic rights 
of the human person, aggravated by a world 
force which has capitalized on the unchari- 
table denial of basic rights of thousands of 
human beings throughout the world,” he 
said. 

He said the Western World is largely re- 
sponsible for the situation as it prevails to- 
day and while we have had similar if not as 
serious incidents in history the ingredient 
lacking in the past, that is present today, is 
the force that can capitalize on our failures. 

He described communism as a social pro- 
test which without the appeal of our denial 
of human rights would never have reached 
the stage of being more than a nuisance, 

“Communism is an effect not a cause and 
there never would have been such a thing as 
communism if it had not been for our fall- 
ures,” he said. 

Our religious, political, and social cultural 
values have built a society in which an un- 
determined number of people have been 
denied their human rights, and added up 
through the decades we have reached a stage 
of revitalization of the rights, expectations, 
and spiraling frustrations of millions of peo- 
ple, according to Father Twomey. 

“People will not forever be denied their 
God-given rights. You may suppress them 
indefinitely, but sooner or later they will 
overthrow governments. and they will topple 
thrones in order to strike back at their op- 
pressors,” he said. 

THE 1963 CIVIL RIGHTS BILL MUST BE ENACTED 


He condemned our deplorable domestic 
record toward our Indian and Negro minor- 
ities saying that if the rising expectations of 
these people are not satisfied, “God help you 
and God help me,” and called for support of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1963 now before Con- 
gress. “If this bill is defeated, or watered 
down to the point that it is meaningless, it 
will be one of the greatest tragedies since 
World War II * and only God knows 
what will follow,” he stated. 

Freedom from want and oppression were 
related to freedom to know and discussed 
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by Mr, Silvey and other speakers as basic to 
democracy. k 

Silvey said intelligence is the real estaté 
of the future, and we are changing from 2 
people who work with material things to 3 
nation of people who work with knowledge. 

“We have to learn to handle a different 
commodity called knowledge rather 
animal energy, and knowledge is the thing 
that human beings excel in,” he sald, 

Contending that we need information more 
than we need material things, the 
spokesman said we must search for these 
things in an anti-intellectual society 
has been fostered by the power comp) 
which continues to oppose universal knowl- 
edge as it always has in every age. 

Clay Cochran, legislative consultant, in- 
dustrial union department, AFL-CIO, sald 
“freedom is man made and must be nour- 
85 8 85 in his presentation on the extrem“ 


He described the extremists as a conglom- 
eration of unhappy people who are al 
negative, violently neurotic and psychotie 
and most frightened at home. They do not 
believe in the discourse of a free 
but they believe in the conspiracy theory of 
history * * that everybody is about to do 
them in, he said. 

Cochran said the fear and hate of th® 
extremists springs from this period of great 
and rapid change and the fact. we can't do 
just what we want with the world. They 
are supported by the power elite and have 
the blessings of the establishment, he 

Ted Townsend, public relations director 
Montana Farmers Union, said the wea! 
of the rightwing is oversimplificatio™ 
motivated by fear and terror, related directl¥ 
to their private gain. 

SUBVERSIVE AGENTS 

Father Twomey said the rightwing forces 
who use the law as an instrument of 
prejudice, the basic purpose of which is t0 
deprive human rights are subversive agents. 

“We profess Christianity and democracy: 
he said, “they are the same and we have 
to take it whole.” 

Leon Keyserling, economist and attorney 
and chairman of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Progress, said the civil rights ba 
is an aspect of our economic problem, 
the greater contest is not between the T 
though sometimes it looks that way. 
racial issue is being used to incite and cover 
up, he said. 

The solution Is to have full employment 
and give the Negro a chance to participat? 
in the solution. 

Keyserling, who said he had had dinner 
with President Kennedy the night before 
he spoke to the Great Falls group, t 
sharply critical of the trend the presen 
administration is taking. ! 

He specifically noted for Montanans that 
no State can transcend the national and 
international environment in which it op 
erates and that the economy of this State 
is slower than others. Everybody does 2°) 
do the same, but everybody can do well, 
he said. 

“Unemployment of manpower is the most 
serious indictment of a society because it 
says you are not wanted * * * you do not 
have the opportunity to grow in accord wit? 
your ability in the society in which you are 
a part,” he said. 

PRESENT POLICIES WON’? SOLVE UNEMPLOYMENT 


The economic tree should be wa t 
from the roots, he contended, saying the 
our unemployment problem is serious and 
will get worse under the policies presently 
being put forth. 

The economy has not grown enough Dé 
cause of the unfair distribution of nations 
income. 

He was critical of the present tax bill be- 
fore Congress and said it was as regressiv? 
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u the 1948 and 1954 bills and Democrats 
“murder” Republicans if they were 

0 g this tax bill. 
tt What counts is not tax rates, but what 
does to the people's incomes. Under the 
mt bill the after-tax benefit for the 
$3,000 family would be 5 percent, the $5,000 
family would be 8 percent, and the $200,000 
family would be 23 percent,” according to 
Keyserling, 
TAX BILL OUR "SECOND CROSS OF GOLD” 


“There is no moral or economic reason for 
thls tax bill,” he said, “it will put the pur- 
ing power in the hands of the wrong 
People = * © It is the American people's 
second cross of gold.” 

He believed the Nation’s economic situa- 
tion ts not just a congressional problem but 
Azo one for the administration as well as 

Nation’s liberal leaders. 

viously aiming at the present adminis- 
tration he said the greatest progress In his- 
Ihe! with one exception, has come under 
bera] minority Presidents who did not 
More forward by making speeches but by 


He called for strong liberal leadership be- 
Cause we can't walt for the test of time to 
dee which way America will go if things get 

The Washington, D.C., economist had “no 
Confidence any constructive legislation will 
be enacted on any major issue in the present 
atmosphere.” 

“We are not holding the executive branch 
With itberal thinking * * we are losing our 
power * * * grassroots sound ob- 
lectives have to be listened to and met to 
A reasonable degree, not just those of the 
Politicians or we will have sold our birth- 
tight for a mess of pottage through the 

acquiescence of those who have the 
to do something about it.“ he said. 

Jim Patton called for Montana people to 
Confront political leaders with some of the 
“Promissory notes” they were given in 1960. 

Donald Tansley, chairman of Saskatche- 
Medical Commission, explained the 
insurance program of his province 
presentation will be printed in full 
K, 


í 
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of the speakers referred to the health 
of this Nation and received thunderous 
use when they proposed that what we 
is a medical insurance plan that will 
all of the people. To get such a plan, 
reathouse said in answer to a question, 
first have to be for it.” The Kennedy 
care plan was called milk sop” and 
grossly inadequate by most speakers. 
A. Ross, a vice president of the Brother- 
of Enginemen and Firemen, talked on 
Current rules movement and the problems 
Tallroad labor. 

Mrs. Kenneth Dayies, national vice presi- 
Sent of the Ladies Society of the BLV. & E., 
*Poke on the “Complacency in Union Mem- 
bership” and said that much of the reason 
More women are not active is because their 
Men didn't want them to be. She suggested 
they look at “the power of the woman.“ 


fy 
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Erickson, Montana Democratice Na- 
tional Committeeman, spoke on public power 
aud resource development and said that we 
Could have economic progress through public 
sewer development and preserve the esthetic 
ues we have through proper pollution 
‘tral laws such as have been enacted in 
States, 
Others appearing on the program included 
+ Joe Kelly, coordinator of Democratic 
activities; Al Root, Montana director, 
Sommittee on Political Activities, AFL-CIO; 
Ames S. Umber, president, Montana State 
AFL-CIO; Gretchen Billings, associate editor, 
le's Voice, and a panel which included 


lob ey and legislators present at the 
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Action Now or Consequences Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WM. J. RANDALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
every Member receives repeated requests 
from constituents in the course of a ses- 
sion that material forwarded in corre- 
spondence be inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REecorp. We all know it is impos- 
sible to accede to these requests. On the 
other hand, even in the absence of such a 
request when a constituent writes a letter 
that contains some worthwhile thoughts, 
much better than the ordinary run of 
mail, a Member feels he should share 
these thoughts with his colleagues. 

Recently we received a letter from Mr. 
Kenneth E. Williams, a teacher at Wil- 
liam Chrisman High School in the city 
of Independence, Mo., which contained 
two major themes but which were blend- 
ed together in a way that produced one 
single injunction to the Congress: Do 
something now to improve the education 
of our citizens by Federal assistance. 
Then do something during this present 
session by means of an immediate crash 
program against the worst diseases af- 
fiicting mankind or face the conse- 
quences of both of these deficiencies that 
will be manifested in the years ahead. 
Portions of the well-thought-out letter 
follow: 

Representative WILLIAM J. RANDALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE RANDALL; I like to 
think that in our country the health and 
education of our citizens are of as vital con- 
cern to our Federal Government as our very 
necessary and very costly national defense 
program. 

I do believe that the time has come when 
our legislators should begin thinking about 
the most immediate—and at the same time 
equally far-reaching needs of the United 
States: 

1. A comprehensive national program to 
improve public education—and I see no 
better way at present than by approval of 
the President's National Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1963. 

2. An immediate crash program to insti- 
tute a campaign against every disease afflict- 
ing mankind today. Who can deny that 
pooling the greatest medical brains in a 
concentrated effort toward one goal is a 
mathematical certainty to achieve more 
positive results than a vast number of un- 
coordinated, poorly financed martyrs work- 
ing at cross purposes, duplicating effort, and 
experimenting within commercial limita- 
tions often placed upon them. The group 
of brilliant scientists who worked together 
to achieve atomic superiority for our coun- 
try did not do so by working for local or 
State governments or commercial enterprise 
but by working under close scrutiny of the 
Federal Government with all the funds and 
cooperation of other agencies necessary to 
accomplish their task, 

Thousands of human beings die every 
year because of complacency on the part of 
the public, and because brilliant men go into 
areas other than research for reasons of 
financial necessity. It is more. difficult to 
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measure the effect on the minds and educa- 
tional progress of American children and 
adults who, because of Inadequate financing 
of public schools, lose many of their best 
qualified teachers to the few States paying 
decent salaries or even more often to better 
paying jobs outside the teaching field. The 
consequences of these deficiencies will be 
manifested in the future but can be lessened 
by immediate action by Congress, 

I am urging Congress to open its eyes to 
the most immediate needs of all our people 
and do something about these needs now 
during the present session. 

I urge you, as a representative of not 
only your fellow Missourians but also 190 
million Americans throughout the country 
to bring these real needs of the everyday 
citizen to the attention of your fellow legis- 
lators in an open session * * * as the two 
most basic problems of our country as well 
as the world. 

One could initiate the greatest humani- 
tarian movement of our time by proposing a 
treaty between the free world and Commu- 
nist nations in which all countries of the 
world work together with complete coopera- 
tion to end any one disease 
mankind, 

Thank you for your consideration and 
action on these issues, 

Very truly yours, 
E. WILLIAMS, 
Teacher, 


Foreign Aid Too High 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


oF OHnTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, indicative 
of the concern of the voters of my con- 
gressional district about Federal spend- 
ing for foreign aid is the point of view 
expressed in an article in the Ironton 
Tribune, September 13, 1963, by its very 
talented editor, B. B. Mills. I wish to 
include this article in the Recorp and 
commend it to my colleagues: 

Poretcn Arp Too Hon 

While we're rightfully concerned about 
the outflow of gold from this country, that 
can eventually break us financially, we would 
do well to consider the foreign aid expenses. 

President Kennedy, while talking about 
tax cuts on the one hand, asked for a whop- 
ping -$4.9 billion for foreign aid last Janu- 
ary. Later he reduced this to $4.5 billion 
upon the report from a committee headed by 
Lucius Clay. 

The House of Representatives, undoubted- 
ly listening to the rumblings from constitu- 
ents, wisely cut this to $3.5 billion. The 
President was reported furious over this 
action which he considered partisan. 

When you consider the billions that you, 
the taxpayer, have shelled out for foreign ald 
in the past 19 years, it’s high time some 
sensible action was taken, partisan or not. 

We haven't gotten the security or good 
will that we thought these foreign ald bil- 
lions would give us. Many of the nations we 
have helped don’t care a hoot about us, and 
wouldn't come to our defense militarily, and 
not even on questions debated in the United 
Nations. Now many countries have come to 
expect the United States to give them aid 
regularly, and as a matter of course. 

Just think, a billion dollars is one thou- 
sand million dollars. We talk of big figures 
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so often, it becomes almost casual, and the 
staggering amount sometimes doesn't sink 
m. When one considers the sacrifice this 
places on the taxpayer to ante up his share, 
it seems that 314 times $1 billion is more than 
enough to give away in foreign aid. 


Avon, Mass., Diamond Jubilee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the attention 
of the Members.of the U.S. Congress 
some of the facts related to the town of 
Avon, Mass., a community that cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary during the 
past weekend. I include the program 
and also a news article that appeared in 
Monday’s edition of the Quincy Patriot 
Ledger written by Mr. James Savage, 
staff reporter for the newspaper. I 
would also like to include “Some His- 
torical Facts About Avon” written by 
Mr. Lewis W. Crane. 

Avon is in my congressional district 
and is a typical small New England town 
having all the charm and beauty of a 
small community. Its people are very 
friendly and a fine civic spirit is evident 
throughout the entire town. I am very 
proud to represent Avon and I was most 
happy to join with all the townspeople 
in celebrating its 75th anniversary. 
The articles are as follows: 

Ten THOUSAND Torn Ovt To CELEBRATE 
Avon's 75TH ANNIVERSARY FETE 
(By James Savage) 

Avon.—The streets are silent in Avon today 
but a warm glow from the town’s 3-day 75th 
birthday party still remains. 

CAPACITY CROWD 

The 4-square-mile town was filled to over- 
flowing yesterday with some 10,000 spectators 
who came to watch the celebration—and 
they weren't disappointed. 

It was a time of fire engines and Indians for 
the small fry, pretty girls and blaring 
trumpets for their parents and, for a woman 
named Hannah O'Connell, it was a time of 
memories. 

Mrs. O'Connell, 86, the town’s oldest resl- 
dent, sat quietly In a special place of honor 
on the reviewing stand and watched the 
years march by. 

For pretty, 16-year-old Miss Cheryl Smith 
it was a very special day. She was chosen 
Friday night as queen to reign throughout the 
3-day anniversary celebration. 

Six bands and numerous drum and bugle 
corps marched in yesterday's 2-mile-long 
parade. An Army band from Fort Devens, 
National Guard bands and the championship 
Redmen's Band of Wakefield highlighted the 
parade. 

More than 1,000 persons, several horses, two 
patient oxen and countless fire engines moved 
along the parade route, which moved from 
the Avon Drive-in Theater to West Main 
Street, through the center and down East 
Main Street. 

Police chief Carl Miller, parade marshal, 
on horseback, began the parade shortly after 
3 p.m. 

The 8-day celebration began Friday night 
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at the high school auditorium with the 
crowning of Miss Smith, the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward Smith of 96 Oliver Street. 

An all-day field day was held Saturday at 
Legion Memorial Field for the youngsters. 
Prizes were awarded for foot races, doll car- 
riage parades and a tug-of-war contest. 

A special section of the Sunday afternoon 
parade was also reserved for the children. 
Little girls in long dresses and boys in high 
hats drew smiles from the spectators. 

CONCERT AT DRIVE-IN 

Following the parade, the Redmen’s Band 
played a concert at the drive-in theater. The 
Randolph Manufacturing Co., donated two 
trophies to be awarded to the best musical 
units. The Redmen were awarded one and 
the Randolph Brigadiers won the second. 

Accompanying the General Committee 
Chairman Ambrose Pappas, and Cochairman 
Walter Hallet on the reviewing stand on East 
Main Street, were Congressman James Burke, 
Maj. George Romm, executive councillor 
Margaret Heckler, State senator James Burke, 
Norfolk County Sheriff Charles Hedges. 

Also on the reviewing stand were Chairman 
Robert C. O'Donnell, of the board of select- 
men, Selectman Cornelius Buckley, Selectman 
Frank Noyes, Mrs. Hannah O'Connell, the 
oldest resident of the town, and members of 
the general committee—Frank Nolan, Miss 
Elizabeth Dolan, George Wood, Joseph Loner- 
gan, town moderator; Roger Tracy, Comdr. 
Thomas Calter of Avon VFW, Rey. E. Stacy 
Harrison and James Morrisey. 


THe 75TH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 


Article 16, annual town meeting, March 
5, 1963. 

Voted to authorize the moderator to ap- 
point a committee of 12 persons to plan ap- 
propriate ceremonies to commemorate the 
75th anniversary of the town of Avon and 
raise and appropriate the sum of $2,500 to be 
used for same. 

Committee appointed by Moderator Joseph 
P. Lonergan, March 28, 1963. 

GENERAL COMMITTEE 

Ambrose G. Pappas, chairman; Walter A. 
Hallett, cochairman; Dorothy C. Barker, 
secretary. 

Rey. E. Stacy Harrison, Rey. James O. Esk- 
ridge, Rev. James Smith, Rev. Paul Moriarity, 
Elizabeth F. Dolan (historian), Roger W. 
Tracy, George H. Wood, Thomas J. Calter, 
Jr., Charles E. Hartley, Francis H. Nolan, 
James S. Morrissey, Jr., Joseph A. Collum, 
Jr. 

FIELD DAY COMMITTEE - 


Thomas Calter, James Morrissey, cochair- 
men. 

Leo Keyes, Carl Lundgren, Philip Geary, 
Gerald O'Neill, John Curley, Neil Clinton, 
Herman Kallenberg, Edward Doyle, William 
Palizzolo, Andrew Rose, Robert Nass, Gilbert 
Hickman, Wayne Carrel, John Haggerty, 
Charles Kinch, Jesse Tebbetts, Robert 
Coveney, James Doherty, Mario Buccella, 
Calvin Hallsworth, William Burke, 

PARADE COMMITTEE 

Charles E. Hartley, Thomas Calter, Mat- 
thew F. Sullivan, Joseph A. Nangeroni, Leon 
D. Freeman, John R, Smith, Karl Anderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Couch, Frank Albert. 

BOOSTER COMMITTEE 

Charles J. McCarthy, chairman, 

Gerard P. Antonellis, Dorothy C. Barker, 
Wayne M. Carrel, Walter A. Hallet, Charles 
E. Hartley, Eleanor E. Couch, Frank M. 
Noyes, John J. Lee, Lawrence E. Tilton. 

PROGRAM BOOK COMMITTEE—THE BOARD OF 

SELECTMEN 

Robert C. O'Donnell, chairman; Frank M. 
Noyes, clerk; Cornelius D. Buckley, associ- 
ate member. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE 


Pearl G. Kearney, treasurer; Dorothy © 
Barker, secretary. 

Jacklyn S. Reilly, Charles E. Hartley, Wil- 
liam T. Wheeler, Elizabeth E. Dolan, histor 
lan, Eleanor A. Couch, Lucy Ryan, 

BANQUET COMMITTEE 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger W. Tracy, chairman- 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Hartley, Mr. and 
Mrs, Joseph P. Lonergan, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
A. Nangeroni, Mr. Matthew F. Sullivan. 

Committee for Miss Ayon Diamond Jubilee 
queen contest, 

Secretary, jolnt committees, Mrs, Geraldine 
Palizzolo, 

Representing VFW Auxiliary: Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Calter, Mrs. Grace O'Donnell, Mrs. 
Marian Rose. 

Representing the American Legion Auxill- 
ary: Mrs. Emma West, Mrs. Margaret Gaquin. 
Mrs. Florence Pulsifer, and Mrs. Staci@ 
Wadgalis. 

HONORARY COMMITTEE 

Hannah McCarthy O'Connell, William Fos- 
ter, Harry Holbrook, Guy Butler. Lewis Crane, 
Edward Young, Alice Doherty Malley, Letitia 
A. Feeley, Cora Butler, Gertrude Sheehan 
Kelleher, Grace M. Lynch, Rose M. Geary: 
Helen Robbins Kiel, Mabel Oliver Rand, 
Dorothy A. Goeres, Elsie Whiting Graves, a 
Jennie Walsh Ganley. 

Some HISTORICAL FACTS ABOUT Avon 
(By Lewis W. Crane) 

The town of Avon is located in Norfolk 
County, 17 miles south of Boston. 

It was founded in the early seventeen hun- 
dreds as a part of Stoughton, 

It is bounded on the north by Randolph: 
on the east by Holbrook; on the south bY 
the city of Brockton and on the west by 
Stoughton. 

It is interesting to note that the boundary 
line between Avon and Brockton is the old 
colony line which separated, at one time, the 
Plymouth Colony and the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, thus making this the oldest 
county lino in the United States, as far 85 
can be ascertained. 

Avon has been known as East Stoughton 
and Curtis Corner, with Pond Street oncé 
being called Blossom Street, because of thé 
apple orchards being owned by every family 
along this street, and Page Street once car- 
ried the name of Pig-wackett Street, 

The present population of Avon at the 
present time is slightly over 4,000, an in- 
crease in density since 1950 of 50 percent 
In 1950 the density was 613 per square mile. 
while today it is 918 per square mile. 

The topography shows rolling country and 
small hills, but also shows Avon as the 
highest point of land between the Blue Hills 
and Cape Cod. 

The town of Avon has always been blessed 
with one of the purest water supplies in 


‘the State, which has been supplied by spring® 


and artesian wells. 

On the historical side, John Elliott had 
strong followings with the Ponkapog In- 
dians, who once occupied this general ares- 
They were known as Elliotts Praying In- 
dians. There was never any serious difficulty 
between these Indians and the white men 
due to Elliott's influence. 

During the Revolutionary period, Joel 
Briggs, while a student, became a minute- 
man, after the Battle of Lexington. 

Later, as a preacher in a local church, he 
became so enthusiastic about the freedoms 
won"through the war, that he invited Presi- 
dent Manning, of Brown University, and Isaac 
Bacchus, a noted New England historian, to 
be his guests in his home in East Stoughton, 
now Avon, The next day the three men 
rode to Boston to attend the Constitutional 
Convention, 
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At this same time, a famous musical so- 
ciety was organized which is the oldest musi- 
fal society in the United States, this being 

old Stoughton Musical Society. Many 
People from Avon have participated in the 
Activities of this musical society from the 


g. 

In the Civil War period, Thomas Cosgrove 
ls listed as a Congressional Medal of Honor 
Winner, from the records at Washington, 

O. He was the first and only citizen of 

town to have won this honor. 

During the period 1830-70, Negroes, es- 
Caping from the South, found refuge in 

e swamps of Avon, where they established 
& colony, which lasted for 40 years. 

In the early days, most of the inhabitants 
Were farmers or hunters, until the making 
Of shoes became the livelihood of the faml- 
lles, at sometimes all members of the family 
Working on this project. May's Corner, at 

th and West Main Streets, and the Little- 
d homes on East Main Street near East 
Street, were the first to make shoes 

in the home. A 

The first shoe factories built were the 
Tucker, Littlefield, Peach, and Foster fac- 
. Also built was a large tannery, later 
‘followed by the manufacture of rubber soles, 
Moccasins, welts, shanks, and cutting dies. 

There has been little increase in indus- 
trini development during the past few years, 
With the town being, basically a residential 
Community, and a bedroom town for com- 
muters to Boston and other communities. 
At the present time the town has an active 

ustrial and development commission, 
-Making every effort to secure business and 
industry for the town. 

Transportation facilities have always been 
good in Avon, from the horsecar period, when 
Avon was the first community to be pro- 

horsecar service from Brockton, 

Forty-five trucking firms service Avon, with 
One-half hours bus service from Avon to 

n, Avon is easily accessible to Logan 

rt and other important points, with 

vel time from Avon to downtown Boston 

g only 18 minutes by car when the 
Amvet's Highway (Fall River Expressway) 
is completed and becomes a part of Route 128 
the Southeast Highway, now under con- 
ction. Route 28, from New Hampshire 

Cape Cod, runs through Avon. 

With the opening of the Amvet's Highway, 
Many fine industrial sites will be made avail- 
able and will open excellent potential for 

‘ustrial development that will change the 
somewhat, but also will help materially 
the broadening of the tax base, and bring- 
about a better balanced economy for the 


Avon has been well favored regarding 
Parks, as in the not-to-distant past High- 
Park, now a residential area, was con- 
Sidered to be one of the most beautiful street 
"allway parks in New England, with scores 
fardeners being employed to keep up the 
dscape and the property in general. The 
electric fountain in New England was 
Constructed at this park. It also included a 
200, open-air vaudeville shows, and a 
Tegulation ball park, where the New England 
gue played for many years, with such 
Pallplayers as Lajoie, Young, Hooper, and 
Arent all played, as well as Burns, the third- 
base coach for the Red Sox, made his debut. 
Avon also has a considerable part of the 
utiful D. W. Field Parkway within its 
ies, with this park being beautifully 
landscaped and equipped with brooks, 
Streams, and lakes, with picnic facilities being 
®vallable for all, with hundreds of ducks for 
children to feed, and ponds stocked with fish 
for the pleasure of both young and old fisher- 
men. This park is the attraction of thou- 
Sands from Boston and many other parts of 
eastern Massachusetts. 
When you think of Avon, think of a town 
Where livability is our most precious asset, 
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a community where all newcomers are wel- 
come and rapidly become a most important 
part of our town. 


Let’s Not Default on the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, sober 
second thought has emphasized the ir- 
responsibility of the wholesale, across- 
the-board slashes which were made in 
the foreign aid bill through Republican 
leadership and almost unanimous Re- 
publican action. 

I made it clear during the discussion 
of the Foreign Assistance Act that I 
made no claim that the foreign aid pro- 
gram was perfect in operation and execu- 
tion. I have always conceded that there 
were broad areas in which improvement 
was necessary to maintain the required 
public and congressional support. 

On the other hand, I believe that cer- 
tain parts of the program are essential 
to our national security and that we 
must necessarily bear with some waste 
and mismanagement in these sections 
where experimentation and improvisa- 
tion are necessary, from the very nature 
of the shifting problems. 

One area where the wholesale slash 
was most regrettable was in the authori- 
zation for the Alliance for Progress. No 
one can maintain that the future of 
Latin America is not intimately tied with 
the security of the United States; yet, 
the reduction in funds for AID for the 
Alliance amounted to $150 million. 
This reduction would force a 30 percent 
across-the-board cutback in the entire 
Latin program. 

While the Alliance program has been 
slow in starting and was introduced with 
exaggerated claims, nevertheless, the 
fact remains that some solid advances 
are being made and it would be tragic 
not to give the administrators the bene- 


fit of the doubt in this area for a reason- 


able time to come. 

Incidentally, it is a strange commen- 
tary that those who are most vigorous 
in their criticism of Castro and most 
apprehensive about the danger of his 
influence spreading in Latin America are 
in the forefront of those who would deny 
funds to the Alliance for Progress which 
seeks to stimulate the private economic 
growth which would make Castro-like 
revolutions improbable. 

Along the line of these general 
thoughts, I should like to share with my 
colleagues an editorial which appeared 
in the Vision letter of August 27, 1963. 
The Vision letter is a normally temperate 
and informed commentary on Latin 
American affairs and the reasonable yet 
admonitory tone of this editorial is one 
that should be heeded: 

DEFAULTING ON THE ALLIANCE 

The annual numbers game over foreign 

aid is now going on in Washington. The 
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House trims, the Senate reluctantly re- 
stores, the President pleads, and a last-min- 
ute compromise produces—or has in the 
past—just about what everyone expected in 
the first place. This time, however, it is 
widely recognized that a major departure 
from this tribal ritual is in the works. For 
a variety of reasons—concern over the bal- 
ance of payments deficit, sloppy parliamen- 
tary tactics on the part of the administra- 
tion, and the civil rights struggle prominent 
among them—the cuts are going unusually 
deep. The final romise will be 
probably well below what Presidents of both 
parties have called in the past the irreducible 
minimum. 

At issue here is not the foreign aid bill 
or the sweeping arguments for and against it, 
but a straight question on hemisphere re- 
lations: Is the United States about to de- 
fault on the promises of ‘the Alliance for 
Progress? 

The question is raised because last week’s 
House vote reducing the foreign aid autior- 
ization bill to $3.5 billion, included a slash 
in AID funds for the Alliance—from a re- 
quested $500 million to $350 million, At 
least some of the money, it can be assumed, 
will be restored. But, whether this will be 
enough to continue the program even at its 
present inadequate level is seriously in doubt. 
And to give a rough idea of what an appro- 
priation of $350 million would mean to the 
Alliance in simple financial terms, AID 
sources reveal that it will force a 30 percent 
across-the-board cutback in its entire pro- 
gram. It is impossible to believe at this 
critical juncture in Alliance history that 
this is the Congress aim. 

Foreign aid, for good and bad reasons, has 
a poor reputation with the majority of the 
American people. From an arm of foreign 
political and economic policy, it has come to 
be seen as an international pork barrel. To 
judge whether or not this is true in the spe- 
cific case of the Alliance for Progress, a few 
basic facts need to be reexamined. 


The Alliance is intended to be a coopera- 
tive venture between the world’s richest and 
most powerful Nation and its struggling, 
semideveloped neighbors. The demands it 
makes on the Latin American side are im- 
mense. These countries are expected to 
forge, virtually overnight, a sweeping pop- 
ular revolution that alters the very fabric of 
their national societies, while at the same 
time squeezing out a level of capital invcst- 
ment in the public sector of at least $8 bil- 
lion a year. 

The United States, in hopes of achieving 
a peaceful and profitable trading partner 
and to dike its hemisphere walls against 
predatory communistic incursion, has prom- 
ised a general level of governmental aid of 
$1 billion a year with private investment, 
funds from international agencies, and ald 
from other developed nations, raising the to- 
tal to $2 billion a year. 

The lion’s share of the burden, and prop- 
erly so, falls upon the Latin American States. 
As much as their freedom and prosperity is 
in our interest, it is doubly so in their own. 
Nonetheless, the fuel that makes the Al- 
liance run is U.S. support. 

In the first 2 years Washington either 
met or came close to meeting its $1 bil- 
lion obligation, depending on how the figures 
are juggled. This year, food for peace, the 
Eximbank, the social progress trust fund, 
and smaller sources are expected to make 
up about half the total, with AID provid- 
ing the other half. Thus, the $500 million 
asked by AID was not an inflated request 
designed for later compromise, but close 
to bedrock needs for meeting our Alliance 
promises. The $150 million cut, which can- 
not possibly be made up from other sources, 
would clearly put us way below the $1 billion 
mark, 
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The program does not deserve such treat- 
ment. Slow and fumbling in getting off the 
ground, it is now beginning to show achieve- 
ments. Almost every Latin American State 
has already or is in the process of over- 
hauling its tax structure. Land reforms are 
moving ahead. Roads, schools, hospitals, 
sewage nets are being built. Small business- 
men are receiving Alliance loans for expan- 
sion, At the same time, other fortuitous 
signs of Latin American advancement are ap- 
pearing—the regional economic integration 
movements and the slowly rising prices of 
major commodities. 

Of course there is disappointment and 
grumbling—over the slowness of reform on 
the one hand, and the slowness of money on 
the other—but on the balance it is widely 
accepted that the program is providing a real 
stimulus to progress. The United States 
must remember that the $1 billion a year 
promised by Washington is not the Alliance 
for Progress, but only a small part of it. Its 
chief importance is to provide a catalyst 


ing Alliance spirit that only now is begin- 
ning to take hold. ; 

The cali on Alliance funds will be greater 
in the coming year than ever before. Peru 
and Argentina will be back in the p 
with their return to democratic rule, Major 
commitments to Chile and Colombia must be 
continued. If, the dust settles in Brazil, 
new projects will rise again there. After 
setting rigidly high standards for develop- 
ment aid, Washington js hardly in a posi- 
tion to default once ifs demands have been 
met, 

The $350 million authorization for AID, 
which still would face the menace of the ap- 
propriations bills to follow, cannot stand. 
Nor can a simple halving of differences be- 
tween the Senate and House estimates. At 
the very least, we submit, $100 million must 
be restored to the ATD request. If this is not 
achieved, the United States will have re- 
neged on the Alliance for Progress. 


More Than Forgiveness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I call the 
attention of my colleagues to the follow- 
ing sermon “More Than Forgiveness” as 
delivered by the Reverend Robert G. 
Eppler, minister of the Second Presby- 
terian Church in Louisville, Ky.: 

“Mort THAN FoORGIVENESS’—SERMON DE- 
LivereD JULY 21, 1963, By Rev. ROBERT G. 
EPPLER 

FOREWORD 


This sermon, which mounts an all-out 
attack against liberalism and its hand- 
maiden—the institutional or organized 
church—requires a foreword of explanation. 
It is a carefully prepared examination of 
the fantastic folly that often masquerades, 
beneath a mantle of respectability, as good 
government and devout churchmanship in 
our Nation today. 

Because of the frightening events which 
are unfolding in such bewilderingly swif 
fashion throughout Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the United States, the cleavage 
that has long existed between the left and 
the right is no longer merely an ideological 
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difference of opinion. The conflict that 
looms ahead carries with it, for the con- 
cerned Christian conservative, the potential 
dimensions of a struggle to the death, if 
that be required. 

It is our conviction that the Christian 
faith, as “once and for all delivered to the 
saints,” faces the most grave threat to its 
long and glorious history. The danger we 
face is both internal and external and at 
its core is the unerringly clever work of 
Satan. In such perilous times we may ill 
afford an organized or institutional church, 
that merely pays Itpservice to the Biblical 
guidelines that represent her most solemn 
responsibility. This, then, is a plea for 
Christian believers to return to the church 
of the Scriptures, the church of which 
Jesus Christ is the head and Saviour, Final- 
ly, it is a plea for Christians to return to the 
basic task and sacred commission of the 
church: to proclaim the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ to a weary and sin-sick world. 


MORE THAN FORGIVENESS 


Text: “God Master, what shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?“ Luke 18:18 

Yesterday afternoon the sun, which nor- 
mally shines bright and clear at this time 
of the day, was in three quarter eclipse. 
Another object, the moon, had placed itself 
between earth and our source of life-giving 
heat, the sun. The result was a gradual 
blackening of the skies until the land lay in 
semidarkness. 

This is a precise description of what is 
happening to Christian faith and witness 
throughout the United States today. An- 
other object, a satanic power, has placed it- 
self between us and our source of life, the 
sovereign God. The result has been a grad- 
ual blackening of our skies, until the land 
lies in moral and spiriutal darkness. Like 
the sun yesterday, this Nation is today in 
partial eclipse. It is our intention to ex- 
amine issues and reasons that have brought 
us to this tragic state, and discover what 
may yet be done to avert complete disaster. 

One of the greatest dangers that faces the 
Christian community today, is the failure of 
our ministers to realistically preach God's 
message of eternal life, A ministry that is 
solely preoccupied with the affairs of this 
life, that overwhelmingly concerns itself 
with the welfare and creature comforts of 
this world, is a direct betrayal of Biblical 
truth and represents the extreme prostitu- 
tion of the life and work of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. We rightly label this apostasy “The 
Soctal Gospel,” and recognize it as the illegit- 
imate child of that bleak and austere cuit 
known as liberalism. 

It is high time that the liberal establish- 
ment of this country be called to a stern 
accounting of its more than 30 years of 
leadership. It is time for religious, govern- 
mental, business, and labor leaders of the 
left, to tell the truth about their profligate 
handling of the public trust, which has long 
been their evident responsibility. It is time 
for decent, God-fearing people to call a halt 
to the madness that constitutes much of 
the spiritual, political. and economic fabric 
of the liberal left. Nothing less than our 
continuing existence in this life, and per- 
haps the life beyond, depends upon such 
action, 

The gospel of Luke tells of a rich ruler 
who inquired of Jesus, “What shall I do to 
inherit eternal life?" Note that he asked 
about life eternal, or more precisely, life 
beyond this one. In directing this inquiry 
to Jesus the rich ruler showed an apparent 
wisdom beyond his years, although there is 
evidence to suggest the question was posed 
In disdain. It is interesting to conjecture 
as to whether he genuinely understood that 
our Lord could offer him more than forgive- 
ness, important as that surely was. 

The rich ruler inquired about eternal life 
and in response Jesus indicated that he 
should not commit adultery, kill, steal, or 
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bear false witness. In addition he should 
honor his father and his mother. The rich 
ruler's reply was quick and conflident; he 
had kept all these things since his youth. 
We can visualize Jesus standing before this 
man and reading his innermost thoughts. 
With a smile He said, “Sell all that thou hast 
* + and follow me.“ It was at this vi 
point that the rich ruler faltered and fell DY 
the wayside. The price was too high for him 
to pay. Luke writes, “And when he heard 
this, he was very sorrowful: for he was very 
rich.“ 

Christ's lesson is clear. Those who have 
given up their home and possessions for the 
kingdom will find greater spiritual riches 
both now and in the life to come. The rich 
ruler inquired about life eternal, when in 
reality his hopes, plans and ambitions were 
rooted in the affairs of this world. As such 
he deluded himself; and characterizes the 
“liberal” prototype of our age. 

Before we examine some examples of the 
Liberal’s retreat from reason within the 
church, let It be freely acknowledged that 
the Christian conservative falls under God's 
judgment, as do all men. He is not exempt 
Let it be freely acknowledged that this coun- 
try also falls under the same judgment. 
has it within His power and Biblical au- 
thority to subjugate this Nation to his omni- 
potent will, for Jesus Christ is Sovereign over 
all nations. To maintain otherwise, is pre- 
sumptuous, 

For Illustration we pose a hypothetical sit- 
uation, but one that is not’ without truth 
and irony, however. What would transpire 
were the rich ruled to appear before today’s 
church leaders and inquire, “What must I do 
to inherit eternal life?" The dialogue, a fa- 
vorite expression among leftwing intellec- 
tuals, might develop something like this: 

Rich ruler: “Good Master, what must I do 
to inherit eternal life?” 

The church: “My brother do not fret, unity 
is close at hand. Soon we shall all be one 
great ecumenical brotherhood, under the 
benevolent, omniscient direction of the 
Lord’s handiwork, the National Council of 
Churches.” 

Rich ruler: But how may I inherit eternal 
life?” 

The church: “Rich ruler, The church 
seeks equal opportunities for all. We are 
laboring night and day influencing 
legislation throughout the Nation. For 
information, the National Council of 
Churches, which speaks ‘for 40 million 
estant’, consistently concerns itself with 
the vital ‘religious’ issues of our day. 
other things: 

“We have insisted on drastic change in im- 
migration laws, designed to protect us from 
undesirable aliens. Is not every man our 
brother? t 

“We haye sought to repeal the Connall¥ 
reservation, and opposed the Bricker amend- 
ment, both of which were designed to pro 
the Nation from the blandishments of wor 
government. 

“We are engaged in a relentless struggle 
against right-to-work laws, or any laws that 
seek to regulate unions.” 

Rich ruler: “But my soul. 
do to be——” 

The church: “Brother, the church is busy 
for you. Some of our strongest efforts 
much of your money, have been spent in the 
following Christian enterprises: 

“Passing overtures in our denominational 
assemblies, commending the abolishment of 
Bible reading and prayer in public schools. 

“Circulating petitions by the hundreds 
thousands, protesting the imprisonment 
convicted spies and traitors. 

“Supporting civil liberty for antisocial be- 
havior and political conspiracy. 

“Seeking to abolish capital punishment. 

“Urging immediate recognition of 
China and admitting her to the United Na- 
tions, 
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“Attacking the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and urging its curtail- 
Ment. 

“Actively harassing the real enemies of 
America, those misguided anti-Communists, 
Who insist that this country Is in mortal 
danger. 

“Supporting any collectivist, Socialist en- 
terprise that will hasten the day when the 
pe States will be under the United Na- 

ms." 

Rich ruler (more than a little subdued by 
this passionate recital of religious accom- 
Plishments): “My, the church is busy. But 
may x ask a question? What of the message 
Of Jesus Christ? In His day the accom- 
Plishments you so proudly boast of, did 
Not constitute the true Biblical work of the 
Church,” 

Whatever else the rich ruler may have been, 
he was not the complete fool. He would 

ve recognized the fallacious answers given 
by the church, in response to his all-impor- 
tant questions. Despite the sacramental 
robes with which the liberals haye so care- 
fully draped the social gospel, its essential 
dimensions are still evident, its basic prem- 
ises still false, its ultimate destination a 
hopeless atheism. 

Perhaps the rich ruler did not realize it, 
but when he stood before Jesus and posed 
his fateful question, his hour“ had come. 
Your hour and mine Is likewise at hand. 
The fateful question is: Are we now so far 
down the road to spiritual degradation, that 
We no longer recognize the difference between 

tian truth and brazen political manipu- 
lation? If you do not yet personally know 
the answer to that all-important question, it 
behooves you to find out. 

The following facts have a direct bearing 
Upon our spiritual and moral dilemma. In 
this year 1963, the Protestant Christian faith 
represents but 8 percent of the world’s entire 
Population. By the year 1980, or 17 years 

now, the figure will be cut in half to 
an almost unbelievable 4 percent. By the 
Sime year, we are told, 50 percent of the 
World's population will be Asian, professing 
belief in religions other than Christianity. 

Ponder the significance of those figures 
Carefully and we may come to only one con- 
Clusion. The brutal fact is that Christianity 
is a minority religion in today's world, and 
is fighting against formidable odds. The 
Vital question that concerns us all, is wheth- 
er or not God will see fit to save am institu- 
tional church that has so willfully violated 
His clearly expressed commandments, The 
Bible plainly reveals what happens to those 
Who consistently misinterpret and disobey 
His holy will, 

For the past 50 years the Christian faith 

been under relentless attack throughout 
the world. Many people have not yet grasped 
the full significance of that terrible reality. 
Advances in scientific knowledge, the results 
Of modern Biblical criticism, open and ag- 
Sreasive atheism, have all combined to bring 
sated and contempt upon the Christian 

th. 

Attacks on Christianity are being launched 

‘Om every major facet of life. The results 
Rre all about us, if we have the courage to 
take an honest look. The ultimate sin, how- 
ever, will come to rest upon us, unless we 
Tigorously oppose those who are responsible 
for these shameful deeds. A recent poll 
Showed that 90 percent of America’s most 
Outstanding scientists do not believe in God, 
Gra life hereafter. Obviously these people 
are entitled to their personal convictions. 
But think for a moment how much of your 

cial resources go to support their ideas 
and beliefs. Recognize how greatly they 
Influence political, social and even religious 
Values that affect us all. This is a sobering 
Contemplation. 

Most people are unaware that modern 
Philosophy openly scorns Christian beliefs. 

e average person obviously has little con- 
dern or interest in this sensitive area. But 
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the Christian faith is consistently damaged 
because of our failure to offer an effective 
spiritual witness, to the cynical and atheistic 
philosopher. 

A recent editorial in Life magazine praises 
the 1963 graduating college class, as the best 
in history. The writer observes, “They know 
more than their fathers * * * but they pos- 
sess no less faith in man.“ It logically fol- 
lows that he should then conclude, “This is 
not a notably religious generation.“ 

The New York Times once listed the 100 
greatest books of the preceding generation. 
Not more than eight of the authors could 
be called Christian, and they were not among 
the most influential. More than 50 percent 
were deliberately and vigorously antagonistic 
to the Christian faith. Is it any wonder 
that we are in such dire straits today? 

These are but a few of the dangers that 
confort us, a minority religion, in a world 
that is increasingly hostile to our beliefs 
and convictions, But even in the face of 
such apparently overwhelming opposition, 
we must not despair. The prophet Isaiah 
predicts the coming doom of the apostates 
when he writes, “I have spread out my hands 
all the day unto a rebellious people * * * 
a people that proyoked me to anger” 
(Isaiah 65:2, 3). Jeremiah, writing about 
the vengeance of God's temple says, “The 
Lord bath opened his armory, and hath 
brought forth the weapons of his indigna- 
tion” (Jeremiah 50:25). Is it surprising 
then that some of the most devastating at- 
tacks against the faith, should come from 
within the church itself? 

The National Council of Churches, a 
political-power apparatus that deserves to 
die, represents as grave a threat to true 
Christian principles, as do any of the above- 
mentioned peoples or agencies. Despite its 
lofty stated purpose, its imposing social pro- 
gram, its staggering, unlimited budget of 
Christian funds, it is a calculating, many- 
faceted power structure, whose thinly veiled 
goal is complete dictatorlal control over a 
unified super church. This will, of course, 
be immediately denied, but let us look at 
but part of the record of an institutional 
organization, that purports to speak for 
Christ. 


At one time or the other, the council has 
recommended the following items to the 40 
million Protestants it consistently pretends 
to represent: 7 

The infamous poem by the notorious 
Langston Hughes, entitled “Good-bye 
Christ.” I shall offer only a few excerpts 
from this travesty on our Lord's life, but 
copies may possibly still be procured from 
the National Council of Churches, 

“GOOD-BYE CHRIST 
“(By Langston Hughes) 

“Listen, Christ, 

You did alright in your day, I reckon 
But that day’s gone now, 

They ghosted you up a swell story too, 
Called it the Bible— 

But it’s dead now. 


“You ain't no good no more; 
Good-bye, Christ Jesus, 
Beat it away from here now. 


“Make way for a new guy with no religion 
at all 
A real guy named Marx, Lenin, Stalin. 
Go on ahead now, 
You're getting in the way of things, 
Lord.” 


Reading lists which contain selections pro- 
moting sex, with excerpts so suggestive, they 
cannot be sent through the mail. 

Consistent political pressure for Medicare, 
advocating the increase of Federal power, 
etc. 

Consistent political pressure for policies 
which would drastically weaken the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities—a 
committee designed to protect this country 
from subversive infiltration. A committee 


, than desirable. 
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that has repeatedly received the overwhelm- 
ing support of Congress and the country. 

Consistent political pressure, advocating 
an ever-increasing number of Socialist ac- 
tion programs, programs clearly designed to 
forfeit the constitutional prerogatives of the 
citizenry. 

Consistent. political pressure, advocating 
phony “peace” movements that would deliver 
us into the eager hands of the merciless 
Marxist conspiracy. 

Consistent political pressure, through 
some of its agencies, advocating recognition 
of atheistic Red China. 

Consistent political pressure, advocating 
expedient compromise and coexistence with 
Russia, a nation which openly repudiates 
God, in its constitution. 

We could go on and on. The list ap- 
parent'iy endless. But as a sort of post- 
script, we offer this: 

The following beatnik-type prayer was re- 
cently composed by 4 Methodist youth group 
and appeared in literature of the National 
Council of Methodist Youth. So great is my 
sense of shame at merely repeating this work, 
that I record only the first three lines. Un- 
fortunately, that will be enough, 


= “LORD'S PRAYER— TEENAGE VERSION 
“(Composed by a Methodist youth group) 
“O, daddy, O 
Who are the most, 
Hurrah for your support." 


I need not remind you that these tragically 
misdirected children have written a parody 
on those blessed words of Jesus, “Our Father, 
who are In heaven, hallowed by Thy name.“ 
It seems reasonable to contemplate just what 
kind of leadership would allow, much less 
recommend, such blasphemous distortions of 
sacred Biblical truth. 

Rise up and rebel, if you’ve got the spirit. 
Dash off an indignant letter to this institu- 
tion that professes to speak for you, and pro- 
test this mockery of Christian truth and de- 
cency, Ask the pertinent question, “Why?” 
Wait weeks for an answer. Then if you are 
favored with a reply, just try to unravel the 
gobbledegook, the outright evasions or the 
counterattack against you, for having the 
unmitigated nerve to question their infal- 
lible leadership. 

However, not all the blame for tse, e 
ishing power of the Christian unity 
may be attributed to this modern tower of 
Babel. Other, misguided ecclesiastical zealots 
play their deadly part. For example, we in- 
creasingly witness the phenomenon of what 
the left wing chooses to call, “guilt by asso- 
ciation.” Under this strange concept of 
tolerance, you may associate yourself with 
dubious enterprises and un-American activi- 
ties, without having either your conduct or 
your choice of companions called to account. 
Interesting? I think so. 

When in Knoxville, Tenn., a group of justly 
disturbed pastors and parents recently pro- 
tested the leadership of a Presbyterian col- 
lege student center there, the liberal pack 
was out in full cry, “Guilt by association,” 
they accused. It seemingly mattered not in 
the least that the “association” concerned 
men, whose political affiliations were less 
(This is the kindest com- 
ment that may be made about them.) The 
noisy, but usually articulate left, screamed in 
outrage. Only this time concerned, knowl- 
edgeable Christian people faced up to the 
issues involved, and fought right back. 

Individual ministers are always at hand, 
eager to do their bit for apostasy. A promi- 
nent church official recently explained the 
reasoning behind the controversial and un- 
constitutional ban on prayer in the public 
schools. It was bad enough that his “reason- 
ing” was entirely fallacious, he further in- 
sisted that in these “fast moving times,” the 
Christian must learn to exist, on equal terms 
with the agnostic, atheist, Muslim, Buddhist, 
and a host of others. Surprise you? In con- 
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clusion, he labeled this cold-blooded co- 
existence, tolerance. The Bible rightly labels 
it apostasy. 

The New Testament clearly defines the 
uniqueness of the Lord Jesus Christ and His 
gospel message. Jesus himself said. With- 
out me ye can do nothing.” (John 15: 5). 
Again He said, “I am the way, the truth, 
and the life: no man cometh unto the 
Father, but by me.” (John 14: 6). The Bible 
clearly warns, time without number, that 
to place the Christian faith on a par with 
oriental religions, or with no religion at all, 
is to be anti-Christ, a heresy of monumental 
proportions. Jesus might well have been 
addressing these modern day heretics, when 
He told the Jews, “I honor my Father and 
ye do dishonor me.“ (John 8: 49). 

In his book, “Testament of Faith" (Boston 
1958), the late Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, 
an outstanding leader in the Methodist 
Church not only ridicules the idea of the 
virgin birth, but scoffs at Biblical inspira- 
tion as well. He even repudiates the truth 
of the atoning work of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
“I have never been able to carry the idea 
* * + (that) someone else can vicariously 
pay for what I have done in order to clear the 
slate,” (p. 38). “They argue that God sent 
his own Son who died upon the cross * * * 
it simply does not make sense to me. It is 
rather an offense. It offends my moral 
sense," (p. 41). 

We might inquire as to what the good 
bishop would do with his sins, but he antici- 
pates us. “I cannot see forgiveness as pre- 
dicted [sic] upon the act of someone else. 
It is my sin. I must atone, (p. 144). Such 
are the inevitable conclusions of a man-cen- 
tered theology. 

More recently, Bishop James A. Pike, of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in an article in 
the Christian Century (Dec. 21, 1960), writes 
of the virgin birth: “I believe it a myth.” 
On the work of the Holy Spirit, he says: 
“I no longer regard grace or the work of the 
Holy Spirit as limited explicitly to the 
Christian revelation.” It would be interest- 
ing to speculate as to what other dispensa- 
tion the bishop might have in mind. Of 
the Bible, he says: “It came along as a sort 
of Reader's Digest anthology.” Of the Trin- 
ity. he writes: “I can't see its permanent 
value.” 

In as far-off time, when spiritual giants 
still walked this earth, these significant 
words were penned by the Apostle Paul to 
the people at Ephesus—‘“Men without Christ, 
are without hope in this world.” (Ephesus 
2: 12). That Biblical truth still stands, de- 
spite the persistent efforts of some liberal 
theologians to destroy it. 

The emphasis on myth, which has so pow- 
erfully affected liberal theologians, has in- 
fected their pulpits and has thereby de- 
stroyed confidence in New Testament truth. 
The rebellious sinner of our day is not going 
to come under a genuine conviction of his 
need of salvation, through Jesus Christ, if 
he sees the crucifixion, the resurrection, and 
the ascension reduced to myth. 

This is the lethal result of liberalism— 
when carried to its ultimate d 
represents the most damning indictment 
possible against its theological system. Re- 
pudiated by the Bible in word and action, 
it remains only to be repudiated by God's 
servants on this earth. That day of ac- 
counting Is at hand. “Now also the axe is 
laid unto the root of the tree: every tree 
which bringeth not fofth good fruit is hewn 
down, and cast into the fire” (Luke 3: 9). 

One of America’s most Influential liberal 
ministers, now retired, has observed, “One 
of these days we will certainly find the bones 
of Jesus Christ.“ Reflect a moment upon 
the sad implications of such an unfortunate, 
earth-bound faith. Then recall that Saint 
Luke observed, “And it came to pass, while 
he blessed them, he was parted from them, 
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and carried into heaven“ (Luke 24: 51). 
Whose word will you accept? 

Under the debilitating influence of the 
liberal rationale, the confused layman is 
justified in asking, “Where is this Jesus 
Christ?” Among other places, you could 
find him recently in the Easter issue of a 
Presbyterian denominational magazine. An 
issue incidentally which did not feature on 
its front cover the cross, swept clean of its 
precious burden, but.a man smoking a pipe. 
Apparently the only complaints received by 
the magazine on that, had to do with pipe 
smoking. In the news section of this Easter 
issue you could find the liberal’s Jesus—por- 
trayed In modern art form, of course. There 
He was * * * a grotesque, unrecognizable 
creature, with malformed head and elon- 
gated arms * * * hanging on a weird con- 
traption that symbolized * * * symbolized 
the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ. What a 
tragedy that we must apparently remind our 
brethren that Jesus Christ did not die in the 
abstract. His death was real * * * flesh 
and blood misery; pain, suffering and sor- 
row. No less a person than Matthew him- 
self tells us that our Lord cried out in an- 
guish from His cross, “My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me (Matthew 27: 
46). Í 

The overwhelming evidence against the 
beliefs and the convictions of the Protestant 
liberal movement, has scarcely been touched 
in this message. However, the secularism of 
this Nation is made possible because of two 
highly significant factors. 

1. What is happening within our churches 
throughout the Nation, 

2. What is not happening within our 
churches. $ 

Jesus said to the Pharisees of His day, 
“Ye do err, not knowing the scriptures, nor 
the power of God,” (Mount 2:29). This 
same terrible indictment may be leveled 
against the liberal leadership in the Chris- 
tian institutional church of our day. 

At a time when Christ's true church stands 
virtually in the shadows of physical 
persecution, we need to examine—in the 
power of the Holy Spirit and with courageous 
honesty—our Christian conscience. 

We need a dynamic, realistic reaffirmation 
of God's righteous and providential leader- 
ship over His people. 

We need a renewed recognition that Jesus 
Christ is Lord of all men and all nations. 

We need a renewed recognition that Jesus 
Christ is the only head of the church. We 
must become aware that the main purpose 
of the church, indeed her prime reason for 
being, is to witness to that supreme miracle 
of grace: “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

We need a heart-searching indictment and 
genuine rejection of our sinfulness and 
rebellion against the Creator God. 

We need a strong rededication to divine 
law and order, so that human respect for civil 
law, might be restored among all the peoples 
of this land, 

Finally, we need an humble awareness that 
human history is divinely guided to a fore- 
ordained goal. The Psalmist tells us, “The 
earth is the Lord’s * * * the world, and they 
that dwell therein.” (Psalm 24: 1). 

The British philosopher, C. E. M. Joad, not 
an overly religious man, has written: 

“Here then is an age, which is without 
beliefs in religion, without standards in 
morals, without convictions in politics, 
without values in art. I doubt if there has 
ever been an age which was so completely 
without standards * * * or values.” 

The Bible sternly cautions, “Be ye not un- 
equally yoked with unbelievers: for what fel- 
lowship hath righteousness with unright- 
eousness? Wherefore come out from among 
them, and be ye separate, saith the Lord" (2 
Corinthians 6:14, 17). This is God's gracious, 
but solemn invitation to all men to join in 
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fulfilling the true commission of His church. 


But only the righteous will respond. 

The Apostle Paul, in his remarkable letter 
to the Ephesians, describes the true 
church—the society which finds ita unity 
and harmony in Jesus Christ (Ephesians 5). 
He sets forth the Christian conscience and 
spirit, which constitute the only valid scrip- 
tural foundation upon which Christian 50- 
cial order and justice may be established. 
This letter should be required reading for all 
Christian people in these days of unrest and 
civil disobedience. Paul reminds us that 
there must be mutual respect for the rights 
and needs of others, but also an awareness 
of individual responsibility, before the exer- 
cise of personal privilege. 

There is a most evident need for reconcil- 
fation in our world today. However, when 
the New Testament employs this oft-abused 
term, it means—God’s gracious action 
through Jesus Christ—to restore sinful men, 
who by their rebellion have become estranged 
from their Creator. In this process of recon- 
cililation, man is also restored to a relation- 
ship of serenity within himself. The atoning 
death of Jesus Christ not only demonstrates 
God's love for us, it is the strongest possible 
reason for abandoning our hostility, and 
being genuinely reconciled in Him. 

Yet this is not the final goal of the true 
Christian believer. Even as Paul defines the 
nature of Christian conduct on this earth, 
the Revelation describes the new order, the 
Holy City. “And I John saw the holy city. 
new Jerusalem prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband.” (Revelation 
21:2). As believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, we must realize that we are “in but 
not of the world.” 

Next week we shall examine the Christian 
conservative alternatives to, and the Biblical 
remedies for, the terrifying spiritual dilem- 
ma that confronts this Nation and her peo- 
ple today. Amen. 


How To Succeed in Defense Business by 
Trying 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in all of 
the open and part of the somewhat sub- 
rosa discussions of distribution of de- 
fense contracts there rides a theme 
there is present in the pattern of con- 
tract awards an unfair preference for 
certain areas of our country. I would 
like to ask the House to examine for 4 
few moments the central core of the sit- 
uation which dictates the wisdom of our 
present distribution of defense work. 

The technology of weaponry is and 
has recently been moving at a pace that 
has brought the laboratory into the shop. 
Conception of ideas for weapon systems 
are the basis of bids not defined and de- 
tailed plans and specifications. Such 
circumstances call for a high sophistica- 
tion in research capability coupled with 
an experienced and updated technical 
know-how in the shops. Under these 
conditions a linkage with institutions of 
higher learning, where the skills of engi- 
neering, electronics, physics computers, 
and the like are on the knife edge fron- 
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tier of experimentation and develop- 
Ment, is required. In the United States, 
because of the interest, investment, and 
Vision of the people of the area certain 
Centers of leadership in these skills so 
desperately needed existed and fiour- 
They.had, further, an already 
healthy and working rapport. between 
the institutions of higher learning and 
the industrial activities busily engaged 
in the development of the art in their 
Particular field. These centers were 
and are Boston, Mass., home for Har- 
Vard, MIT, and an array of other fine 
institutions of higher education; San 
cisco Bay area, with the University 

of California, Stanford University, and 
several lesser sized but excellent col- 
leges; Los Angeles, home of UCLA, USC, 
and California Institution of Technology 
again with a second echelon of other 
Colleges and universities including the 
State colleges supplementing the efforts 
of the dominant institutions. Around 
these great centers of learning which 
had emphasized those fields so intri- 
Cately involved in the new technology, 
that is, physics, chemistry, engineering, 
and related fields came to be located the 
Tesearch and development laboratories of 
Breat foundations and of leading indus-* 

ies. 

The accommodation of the one to the 
Other is mutual and to be expected. 

en, when the fast-moving break- 
through into thermonuclear power and 
the emerging space age required the 

linkage between research and pro- 
duction, it followed as the day the night 
t these centers came to be the shop 
locations of the leading industries wish- 
ing to follow up their development with 
Production. 

If there is a section or center in this 
Country which seeks to improve its com- 
Petitive position in the race for excel- 

and the pressure for superiority, 
here is the obvious pattern. Invest your 
People’s money, time, and energies in 
establishing outstanding centers of 
higher learning. It is an investment 
Which will yield high returns. There 
will be an undesirable but inescapable 
time lag for such centers are not created 
Overnight. Such centers are the result 
of achievements of faculties and gradu- 
ates; the result of continued support in 
dollars and concern on the part of gov- 
ernments of the State and local levels; 
the result of cultivation and mainte- 
Nance of demand for quality and willing- 
Ness to pay for it; the result of en- 
Couragement and support from local 

ess and industry. It would seem 
Obvious that such a pattern of the past 
Placed those areas now enjoyħg healthy 
Telations with the present defense effort 
in whatever privileged position they cur- 
rently enjoy. 

One other matter needs to be stressed. 
The demands made on industrial firms 
Placed in the complex referred to above 
have not all been pleasant. A leading 
executive of one of the larger plants 
Puts it this way: 

Our experience of instant expansion to 
fll the requirements of our contracts gave 
us no end of trouble. It early became clear 
that a business could choke to death try- 
ing to ingest a flood of new work just as 
Teadily as a business could starve to death 
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failing to get enough business—and you 
would be just as dead. Our approach has 
been to look for businesses throughout. the 
country that, on a joint effort, could help 
us handle the demands of the crash pro- 
gram in space. 


What that executive was saying is dra- 
matically demonstrated in a recent Wall 
Street Journal story about a 8934.4 mil- 
lion award from NASA to North Ameri- 
can. Although the prime work will be 
done out of the contractor’s offices in 
Downey, Calif., and Fullerton, Calif., 
take note of this following quote from 
the article: 

It is believed that about 50 percent of the 
work will be performed by subcontractors and 
suppliers. North American has already nego- 
tiated $127 million of Apollo business with 
about 1,200 companies, : 


Obviously, then, the second less costly 
and more immediate way to succeed in 
defense business by simply trying is to 
find out what the problems of the prime 
contractor are and show him the best 
way to solve them. Hundreds of sub- 
contractors all over the United States are 
doing just this. There has come, through 
such efforts, a quicker, a better solution 
to the problems and a superior product 
turned out for our national effort. 


Regulating the Drug Industry—Part III 
and Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
two able reporters on the staff of the New 
York Herald Tribune, William Haddad 
and Martin J. Steadman, have rendered 
the public a service by their series on the 
drug industry. I wish to draw the at- 
tention of my colleagues to part III and 
part IV of this worthwhile series. 

Part III: Hron STAKES IN Low-Cost Drucs— 
PRESSURE AT HOME AND AWAY—PROBLEM 
Wirn MANUFACTURERS 

(By Wiliam Haddad) 

As the Nation’s largest buyer of drugs, 
McKesson & Robbins is used to a rapid re- 
sponse from drug manufacturers when it of- 
fers to buy their products. 

But when McKesson began selling drugs at 
cutrate prices in Latin America, these com- 
panies stopped responding to these purchase 
orders for drugs to be used in the Latin 
American program. ‘ 

At the same time, the manufacturing com- 
panies continued to conduct business as 
usual with McKesson on products not related 
to the cutrate program. They had to. Mc- 
Kesson sells to 38,000 drugstores (about 70 
percent of all such stores in the country) 
and 6,000 hospitals, 

In Latin America, McKesson sells drugs 
under their generic names as opposed to their 
trademark names. The generic name is the 
chemical shorthand name for a product. The 
trademark name is used by individual com- 
panies. The only difference between the two 
is in their price. 

The situation led Herman C. Nolen, Mc- 
Kesson's board chairman—in still secret tes- 
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timony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee—to conclude: 

“This campaign has even involved the cut- 
ting off of supplies necessary for the con- 
tinuing success of the generic program— 
that is, the refusal of certain pharmaceutical 
manufacturers to sell us raw materials use- 
ful for the generic program. We have en- 
countered a number of refusals by major 
drug manufacturers to grant us patent 
licenses or to sell us bulk materials.” 

Many. of the pressures, Mr. Nolen told the 
Senate committee,- were brought to bear 
against Droguerias Alladas, a major Colom- 
bian company In which McKesson 
bought a half interest when it began its 
program to reduce the price of drugs there. 

In attempting to buy drugs for its Colom- 
bilan operation, McKesson wrote U.S. drug 
manufacturers, explaining that the Colom- 
bians operate their own company, but 
McKesson helps them purchase bulk’ drug 
materials, 

McKesson said it proposed certain “guide- 
lines” for the Colombians to follow: 

1. Show preference to American ‘firms in 
buying drugs. 

2. Respect all patent obligations. 

3. Buy from responsible sources. 

4. Pay responsible prices. 

5. Buy only the very highest quality bulk 
materials. 

For all its guidelines, McKesson found 
that the Colombian company was buying 
from European sources. 

“When we asked why,” Mr. Nolen wrote 
the drug companies, “they informed us the 
American companies refused to sell them 
* * + we can hardly believe this is true.” 

McKesson continued: 

“It is to the interests of all of us in the 
United States to foster the sale of chemicals 
and pharmaceuticals made in this country, 
and we feel certain that you are in full 
sympathy with this policy. For this reason 
we thought we ought to go directly to you 
to see if you will sell to Droguerias Aliadas 
or its affiliate.” ; 

So far, very few of the manufacturers have 
responded to Mekesson's request. What is 
more difficult for McKesson to document 
is the fact that most of the manufacturers 
fall to respond to telephone requests, the 
normal way of ordering in the industry. 

Mr. Nolen also told the Senate committee 
about a case where McKesson requested bulk 
materials from an English firm's New York 
office, but was notified of the refusal by a 
large American drug company which went on 
to add that it would not provide anything to 
McKesson for the generic program. 

The American company denies that this 
is its reason for not selling drugs to McKes- 
son. 

In another case cited by Nolen to the Sena- 
tors, two European drug manufacturers, who 
had indicated they would supply McKesson 
with an important antibiotic, “inexplicably 
reversed their position.” 

Mr. Nolen concluded: “We have found it 
very difficult to manufacture at our Bridge- 
port, Conn., laboratories and export to. for- 
eign countries.” 

Two of the drug industry's major com- 
plaints against McKesson involve the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem (the flow of 
American dollars overseas) and patent rights. 

“We definitely plan to pay all royalties on 


patents and to respect all rights,” a McKes- 


son spokesman told the Herald Tribune. 
“We've said that all along. 

“On the balance-of-payments argument, 
that’s pure applesauce. We're trying to get 
foreign companies to spend dollars here, not 
the other way around.” 

In his Senate testimony, Mr. Nolen talked 
about his greatest fear: 

“Aside from our interests in conducting 
our foreign operations in a businesslike way 
without such interference, we are greatly 
concerned about these activities because of 
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the effect they may possibly have on our 
domestic business. Since the major share of 
Mekesson's total sales and revenues comes 
from its activities as a drug wholesaler in 
the United States, this is the most serious 
danger." 

What the drug manufacturers fear most 
is a campaign to reduce drug prices in this 
country. They claim that such a reduction 
would seriously endanger their research 
programs. 

Senator Pur A. Harr, Democrat, of 
Michigan, chairman of the Senate Antitrust 
and Monopoly Subcommittee, has the job of 
determining whether Mekesson's charges are 
accurate. 

On Wednesday his subcommittee voted to 
hold closed-door hearings on the matter. A 
full-scale investigation, including the use of 
subpenas for drug company records, rests 
on what Senator Harr and his staff can turn 
up during the executive sessions. 

The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation and the drug manufacturers have 
bitterly protested the use of subpenas to 
obtain their records. Despite this opposi- 
tion, the subpenas remain in force until 
December 2, making it a criminal offense to 
alter existing records. 


State DEPARTMENT SURVEY 
(By Martin J. Steadman) 

A State Department advisory committee, 
appointed early this year to make an im- 
partial study of problems faced by business- 
men overseas, sent two representatives to 
Colombia last spring. 

One of their functions was listening to 
complaints from the drug industry there 
about Colombia's low-cost generic drug plan. 

One of the members of the 5-man com- 
mittee, who did not go on the trip, was and 
is special counsel to the powerful, 140-mem- 
ber pharmaceutical manufacturers associa- 
tion, which vigorously defends its own spe- 
olal interests. 

Lloyd M, Cutler is the counsel. His law 
firm has seen the U.S. drug industry through 
3 years of investigation and hearings by the 
late Senator Estes Kefauver's antitrust sub- 
committee. 

The Washington attorney will soon be ad- 
vising drug manufacturers called before the 
Senate subcommittee. Senator PHILIP Hart, 
Democrat, of Michigan, successor to Senator 
Kefauver as chairman of the subcommittee, 
yesterday announced that he would proceed 
with closed-door hearings into a controversy 
between giants in the drug business. 

In explosive charges made in secret ses- 
sion last June, Herman C. Nolen, chairman 
of the board of McKesson & Robbins, the Na- 
tion's largest drug wholesaler, said that his 
company was the victim of a “concerted and 
malicious campaign” by other drug firms 
to halt the sale of cutrate, lifesaving drugs 
in South America and the United States. 

A team of Herald Tribune reporters, in- 
vestigating the generic (chemical name) drug 
controversy, culled this chronology of the 
State Department story from official records 
and secret documents: 

July 1962: McKesson began selling drugs 
in Colombia at new low prices. 

January 14, 1963: Representatives of the 
Colombian drug industry, which includes 15 
American firms doing business there, traveled 
to Washington to confer with officials of the 
U.S. drug manufacturers’ association. The 
South Americans requested pressures for in- 
8 by the U.S. Government to modify 

e Colombian generic drug program. 

Mr. Cutler, acting as attorney for the 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association, 
offered an alternative plan—to contact the 
State Department and the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program director “to mobilize official 
support.” 

Yesterday, Mr. Cutler recalled that he had 
told the State Department before he was 
appointed to the advisory committee that 
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his business connections and the Govern- 
ment's interests might collide. 

He was appointed February 4 and his 
resignation was accepted June 10, about a 
month after the South American trip un- 
dertaken by another committee member, 
C. Daggett Harvey, and the executive secre- 
tary, Allan Robbins. 

Mr. Cutler said he did not know the com- 
mittee was investigating drug industry prob- 
lems in South America until the return of 
the two men. He wrote a letter to Mr. 
Robbins as soon as he learned of the inter- 
views, requesting that he be disqualified 
from any matters brought before the ad- 
visory committee by the drug industry. 

February 4, 1963: Under Secretary of 
State George Ball announced the formation 
of a new Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Business Problems, In a press re- 
lease, Mr. Ball said the committee would 
meet regularly “to review the handling, by 
the State Department and its missions 
abroad, of specific business complaints sub- 
mitted by American businessmen in con- 
nection with their oversea operations.” 

Mr. Cutler was one of those appointed to 
the committee. ; 

April 1963: Advisory Committee Member 
Harvey and Executive Secretary Robbins left 
on a month-long trip to every South Ameri- 
can country but Paraguay. One stop was 
Bogota, Colombia, where, according to Mr. 
Robbins, drug manufacturers expressed ap- 
prehension over that part of the Colombian 
generic drug program which would affect 
patent rights. 

Mr. Robbins said it was his own idea to 
make the South American trip and to talk 
to the Colombian drug association. 

“Mr. Cutler certainly did not suggest to 
us that we talk to them. The visit to Colom- 
bia was not the primary reason for the trip, 
and as a matter of fact, we have never pre- 
sented the generic drug program complaints 
to the full advisory committee. 

Mr. Cutler emphatically denied that he 
might have been serving two interests in his 
capacity as committee member and counsel 
to the drug industry. 

“I was aware,” he said, that a member of 
the committee and the executive assistant 
were traveling to South America, but I did 
not know they would be meeting with repre- 
sentatives of the drug industry in Colombia. 

“I learned of the meetings which discussed 
the generic drug program when they came 
back. I wrote to Mr. Robbins, and said that 
if any drug industry matters came before the 
advisory committee, to please disqualify me.” 

Mr. Cutler said he had withdrawn from a 
matter pending before the committee once 
before, because his law firm had an interest 
in it, and when the drug question came to 
his attention in late May, he decided to re- 
sign because “I could not be of as much use 
to the committee as had been expected.” 

Mr. Cutler pointed out that the meeting 
between the Colombian drug manufacturers 
and the PMA in Washington took place be- 
fore his appointment to the State Depart- 
ment advisory committee. The PMA took 
the advice he offered at that meeting, and 
approached representatives of State with re- 
quests to intervene in Colombia. This was 
during the time Mr. Cutler was serving on 
the committee. 

“I meyer took part in any discussions the 
PMA people had with the State Department 
on that subject,” Mr, Cutler said, 

The PMA attorney said he originally 
agreed to accept his appointment to the 
State Department's advisory committee on a 
“trial basis,” because his law firm repre- 
sented business interests which might bring 
their problems to the committee. 

In accepting his resignation with regret,” 
Mr. Bali wrote: 

“I am sorry that experience has confirmed 
the concern you initially expressed. * * * I 
understand the high motives that have led 
you to submit your resignation.” 
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Price contrasts 


Price to retail 
pharmacy 


Drug and use 
Goneric 
name 
price 


Prednisolone, 1,000’s 5 mg. tablets 


(therapy for arthritis)... ......-. $23.95 | $170.00 
Reserpine, 1,000's 0.25 mg. tablets 

(therapy for high blood pressure) _ 2.75 39. 50 
Moprobamate, 1,000’s 400 mg. 

tablets (tranquilizer). ._..--.--_- 95 65.00 
Isoniazid, 1,000's 100 mg. tablets 

(therapy for tuberculosis) ...... 5.75 11.40 
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Part IV: HIGH STAKES IN Low-Cost Drucs— 
How Ir STARTED 


(By Wiliam Haddad and Martin J. 
Steadman) 2 

On Thursday morning, February 28, 1963, 
the late Senator Estes Kefauver picked up 
a copy of a Washington newspaper. He 
was thumbing through it when a wire sery- 
ice story on the business page caught his 
attention, The article concerned Colombia's 
cutrate drug plan. 

It was that story, that morning, that 
started all the trouble the Nation's drug 
manufacturers are now having with the US. 
Senate. 

One paragraph in a general story on drug 
‘company reaction to the low-price sale of 
generic (chemical) name products so en- 
raged the Tennessee Democrat that he went 
straight to his office, summoned his staff, 
and started an inquiry. 

The paragraph began: 

“Industry sources said U.S, Alliance for 
Progress aid to Colombia could be jeopard- 
ized by an extension of the dispute.” 

The story went on to report: 

“Colombian infringement of the patents 
Involved could be legally interpreted as 
‘expropriation’ of American property, the 
industry sources said. Such a ruling would 
block Colombia from Alliance aid under 
present legislation.” 


INVESTIGATION 


The article noted that the State Depart- 
ment had ordered its Bogota Embassy to 
conduct an on-the-spot investigation of the 
situation. 

Senator Kefauver, an unswerving advo- 
cate of lower priced drugs, interpreted this 
not only as a veiled threat by the pharma- 
ceutical industry against a Latin American 
neighbor, but also against McKesson & Rob- 
bins, the Nation’s largest drug wholesaler, 
and the only American firm participating in 
the cutrate drug program. 

After the staff meeting, Senator Kefauver 
called Herman C. Nolen, McKesson’s dynamic 
board chairman. The Senator said he want- 
ed to discuss the generic drug program with 
him; Mr. Nolen was reluctant, 

After several weeks of investigation by 
Senator Kefauver’s Antitrust and Monopoly 
Committee, Mr. Nolen was told to come to 
Washington voluntarily or be subpenaed. 

When the two men finally met—without 
use of a Subpena—this is the story Mr. 
Nolen told: 

Lifesaving drugs can be sold under their 
official, generic names at prices far below 
trade name products, mainly because little 
or no promotion is needed to inform doctors 
of them. 

INVITATION 

All the drug companies operating in Co- 
lombia were invited to join a generic drug 
sales program. The invitation came from 
Colombian President Albert Lleras Camargo: 
Only McKesson accepted the offer. 

President Lleras told Mr. Nolen at a meet- 
ing: 

“I can understand why my people cannot 
have new cars, television sets and other lux- 
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Uries and can only eat meat at Infrequent 
intervals, but I cannot understand why they 
should be deprived of lifesaving drugs be- 
Cause these drugs are priced out of the reach 
Of more than 80 per cent of the Colombian 
people." 

McKesson bought a half interest in a large 
Colombian manufacturing firm and began 
Selling drugs at very low prices. Antibiot- 
les that sold for 29 cents a capsule plunged 
to 3.6 cents each. Arthritis sufferers paid $2 
for a month's supply of medicine, when once 
they had paid $16. Through a lst of 32 
Vital drugs, McKesson chopped prices to 
levels that the poverty-mired millions in 
Colombia could better afford, 

But an aroused drug industry in Colombia, 
which included 15 U.S. firms operating there, 
fought back. This is what Mr. Nolen told 
Senator Kefauver. 

“We are alarmed at the growing inter- 
ference with our ability to carry on this pro- 
fram. Fundamentally we are deeply con- 
cerned with the principle at stake—that 
the efforts of McKesson or any other com- 
Pany to initiate a program to provide low- 
Cost medication should be free from organ- 
ized mterference. 

“The generic drug program is seriously 
endangered, having been subjected for some 
Months to what is apparently a concerted 
and malicious chmpaign by some drug firms 
operating in Colombia who mean to handicap 
Seriously or stop the generic program and 
Prevent its spread to other sections of the 
World, including the United States.” 


INDICTMENT 
Mr. Nolen then ticked off these serious 


Major pharmaceutical manufacturers re- 
to sell bulk materials for the low-cost 
drug program, 

Doctors were advised that it was impos- 
Able to produce quality pharmaceuticals at 
the low prices. 

Retailers were told by the drug industry 
that generics would bankrupt their business. 

Medical journals in South America re- 

generic drug ads and wrote critical 
editorials and stories. 

Rival drug concerns opened up generic 
drug packages and contaminated the low- 
Cost drugs. 

Potentia! partners in South American 
Countries were pressured to rebuff McKesson. 

One country, a company interested in join- 
Ing McKesson sald it suddenly received a 

t that all its insurance would be 
dropped and Its bank credit cut off. è 
Senator Kefauver ordered subpenas for 
the books and records of séven major Amer- 
ican drug firms and the 140-member Phar- 
Maceutical Manufacturers’ Association. 

n he brought Mr. Nolan's charges to the 
attention of his Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee. 

But Senator EVERETT Dmxsen, Republican, 

ois, stymied the investigation with a 
Motion to seek the “counsel” of the Senate 

eign Relations Committee. 

Senator Dirksen argued that diplomatic 
Telations between the United States and all 
Of Latin America were intertwined with the 

story. 

Over the opposition of Senator KEFAUVER 
and Senator PHH Hart, Democrat, of Mich- 
the motion carried by a 4-2 vote. 

On June 25, at a secret session of the foreign 

On June 25, at a secret session of the 

ign Relations Committee, Mr. Nolen re- 
Peated his accusations. 

The committee listened, but decided that it 
Was not in its jurisdiction to investigate the 
Slleged “concerted and malicious“ campaign 
to stop Mekesson's low-cost drug operation, 
The committee suggested it was more in the 
domain or the State Department or the 
Justice Department. 

But State said it had no investigative staff 
capable of doing the job, and Justice said it 
could only examine possible evasion of the 
existing antitrust laws. 
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Senator Kefauver died and his investiga- 
tion almost died with him. 

Until the Herald Tribune disclosed portions 
of Mr. Nolen’s secret testimony last Wednes- 
day, Senator Hart, the new committee chair- 
man, had only his own vote to continue the 

< investigation. 
IMPETUS 


The return date on the subpenas for the 
drug industry’s books and records had been 
delayed three times, and a motion was pend- 
ing in the subcommittee to quash them. 
The Herald Tribune story of the alleged cam- 
paign to stop the low-cost drug sales broke 
Wednesday morning. The subcommittee met 
that afternoon and voted unanimously to 
conduct its owh closed-door hearings and 
to continue the subpenas in force until 
December 2. 8 

It all began with a wire-service story in 
the business section of the Washington Post. 
The full story was drawn from a businessman 
who was at first reluctant to make a com- 
plaint, but then became fighting mad. And 
a tenacious Senator from Michigan may be 
able to learn more about the intricacies of 
the drug industry in the next few months. 


Managed News in the Making 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include an editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune, “Managed News 
in the Making.” President Kennedy is 
becoming bolder in his attempts to give 
the Government complete control over 
the dissemination of the news as he ex- 
pands Federal publications and Federal 
wire services in competition with private 
industry. 

The only wonder to me is why every 
newspaper in the land, every news media 
is not screaming to high heaven about 
the inherent danger in Government con- 
trol of information. There is no surer 
road to dictatorship than to put an end 
to the free press of the Nation. Once 
the right of the people to know has been 
abridged and we are allowed to read 
only what the New Frontiersmen decide 
we should read, private enterprise in 
America will be finished. 

It seems to me every Member of this 
body would want to go on record as op- 
posed to this invasion of our freedoms 
by the Kennedy administration. I hope 
the bills introduced by our colleagues, 
PAuL FINDLEY and Craic Hosmer, will be 
brought speedily to the floor and passed 
unanimously so that the unwarranted, 
unconstitutional, un-American attempt 
to seize control of the minds of the peo- 
ple of this Nation. 

The Tribune editorial follows: 

MANAGED NEWS IN THE MAKING 

Now that the Department of Agriculture 
has got its new Market News Wire Service in 
operation, another Government agency has 
entered the publishing field. Just off the 
press is the first edition of a new quarterly 
banking journal called the National Banking 
Review ($1 a copy, $5 a year), published by 
James Saxon, Comptroller of the Currency. 
Printing costs of the magazine, which Mr, 
Saxon describes as “a journal of policy 
and practice,” will come from assessments 
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on national banks with which the Comptrol- 
ler runs his office. 

Purpose of the publication, according to 
Mr. Saxon, is “to afford a medium of ex- 
pression to those who are concerned with 
public policies in the field of money and 
banking, and with the problems and practice 
of banking institutions.” Its pages will be 
open to those outside as well as within the 
Government, including the Comptroller's 
staff, headed by Victor Abramson, chief econ- 
omist. Legal articles will be edited by the 
Comptroller's law department. 

The inference here is that those who have 
something worthwhile to say on the subject 
of money and banking can't find a medium 
of expression among the many journals and 
bulletins published regularly by banks and 
other financial institutions and private pub- 
lishing firms. This is far from true. 

The Department of Agriculture wire sery- 
ice, which offers subscribers teletypewriter 
hookups with the Government's 19,000-mile 
leased wire network connecting more than 
200 market areas, competes with private 
news gathering agencies. Likewise, the new 
Government banking journal, edited and 
written by Federal employees or hand- 
picked outsiders, competes with private pub- 
lications in its field. Both offer manifest 
opportunities to disseminate information 
favorable to the political objectives of the 
Kennedy administration. 

Another pertinent development is disclosed 
in a memorandum from President Kennedy, 
printed in the Federal Register of Ar rust 28, 
ordering establishment of “a unified govern- 
mental communications system which will 
be called the National Communications Sys- 
tem." It is to be established and developed 
“by linking together, improving, and extend- 
ing on an evolutionary basis the communi- 
cations facilities and components of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies.” It is to meet the com- 
munications needs “of all Government agen- 
cies” and to provide communications “under 
all conditions.” 

The New Frontier, of course, finds excuses 
for these activities. Thus the President 
seeks to provide communications facilities 
for all the many Government agencies at 
maximum efficiency and minimum cost. 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman contends 
his wire service enhances the “free flow of 
news.” 

Mr. Saxon's excuse is unique. Some time 
ago he added a number of research econo- 
mists to his staff. Now he needs the maga- 
zine as an outlet for the newly hired econo- 


Pretexts for expanding Government inter- 
vention in news dissemination have aroused 
strong objections from the American News- 
paper Publishers Association. It contends 
that when the communications facilities of 
Agriculture, Commerce, Labor, and other 
Government departments become unified, it 
is then only a short leap to a national news 
agency of the type that exists in totalitarian 
countries, such as Russia's Tass. 

Both Representative PauL FINDLEY, of Il- 
linois, and Representative Craro Hosmer, of 
California, have introduced bills to prohibit 
a Government news service. Congress had 
better get busy and enact these bills be- 
fore the seryice becomes a reality. 


Technion and Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include an address 
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I made at the dinner sponsored by the 
New Jersey State chapter of the Ameri- 
can Technion Society, in honor of the 
national president, B. Summer Gruzen, 
in West Orange, N.J., Thursday evening, 
September 12, 1963. 

The text of my statement follows: 

Israe] and Technion are indivisible. I do 
not say that one could not exist without the 
other, but I would say, without fear of chal- 
lenge, that neither the State of Israel nor the 
Technion Institute would be the same. To 
Israel, Technion spells life and viability. To 
Technion, Israel—young, lusty but lacking in 
natural resources, is the spur. 

It seems almost unbelievable, does it not, 
to speak of Technion’s beginnings in the 
time of the Ottoman rule of Palestine. Yet, 
it was then that a group of German Jews, 
knowing that very few of the Jewish faith 
were engaged in any field of technology, hit 
upon an idea that influenced the very course 
of history. In 1924 when Technion opened, 
and by that time the British had assumed 
the mandate over Palestine, 30 young men 
entered. With the exodus from Germany, 
beginning in 1933, thousands of fleeing tech- 
nologists and scientists sought the oppor- 
tunities only Technion could give them. 
When the resources of Technion were 
stretched to the breaking point, the Govern- 
ment of Israel gave a 300 tract to Technion, 
and the American Technion Society gave 
close to $10 million for laboratories, work- 
shops, classrooms, and other facilities for 
Technion’s new campus in Mount Carmel. 

Truly it has been said that the engineers 
of Israel are the builders of Israel. They 
control the flow of water, oil, gas, chart new 
industries, modernize existing industries, 
plan towns, and roads, and reservoirs, and 
harbors. 

Every year, 600 men and women are grad- 
uated and, in a sense, their contributions 
mold the destiny of Israel. They already 
have reached toward the sun for energy, 
have found untapped wealth in Israel, have 
begun the desalinization of water, and har- 
nessed atomic energy for peaceful uses. 

The Technion's graduates have gone to the 
countries of Africa and have helped in their 
development and have come to the United 
States, in turn, to receive advanced training. 
There is no doubt in my mind that were 
peace to come to the Middle East the engi- 
neers, and the chemists, and the architects 
from Technion would spread learning and 

‘light throughout the area and cement, 
through science, the bonds of friendship. As 
Gen. Yaacov Dori, President of Technion, 
has said eloquently: “I hope that one day 
* © © our neighbors will send us their young 
men and their teachers, so that together we 
may pursue knowledge and science in an 
area of peace and progress.” 

As the graduates of Technion enter into 
the stream of life of Israel, they serve not 
only the people of Israel but the people of 
the world. For example, when the U.S. Air 
Force asked Technion to do research a few 
years ago on the problems of travel at high 
speeds, the Institute produced a revolution- 
ary new pump known as the centripital 
pump. When Technion developed a refriger- 
ator which is powered exclusively by the rays 
of the sun, every country close to the equator 
knew it must be the beneficiary thereof. 

So we are not talking here of parochial 
achievements, we are talking of man's service 
to man and the good life that science can 
bring in its wake to all people. 

What Technion is doing is exciting in 
every sense of the word. It stirs the blood to 
know that the mind and the heart of men 
are being put to such uses that even our 

tions, educated as they have been 
to the miracles of the space age, cannot quite 
grasp. As the men and women of Technion 

. wrest from the earth, and the air, and the 
sea the secrets of nature, we, in our own way, 
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must help them as they, in their own way, 
help us. Only the other day I read some- 
where that there had been perfected at the 
Technion Institute a new technique for ald- 
ing the blind. So it is not only a matter of 
bridges, or pumps, or refrigerators, but it is 
likewise a matter of the most acutely humane 
of achievements. 

More's the pity then that Israel, ready, 
willing, and able to serve scientific advance 
through Technion cannot pursue this course 
when its immediate range must be first and 
foremost—peace. Nor, again, is peace in the 
Middle East parochial. A war in the Middle 
East is unthinkable for all of the world. 
Thus the cynical vetoing, by the Soviet 
Union, of the censure of Syria for the need- 
less slaughter of two Israelis, is a shocking 
display of immorality. When the United 
Nations reaches the degree of ethical respon- 
sibility to make fts decisions on the basis of 
right and wrong rather than on the basis 
of the play for political power, then many 
of the problems which we assume today to 
be insoluble will be resolved. Another dis- 
mal note in the United Nations is the white- 
wash of the massacre of people in Yemen 
in the power play between Saudi Arabia and 
Egypt. What happens in Yemen is of im- 
mediate concern not only to the State of 
Israel but also to the world. 

When the debate on the foreign ald bill 
was on the floor of the House, I felt it im- 
perative to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers on the floor of the House to the fol- 
lowing facts; I emphasized the provision of 
the forelgn aid bill which reads as follows: 

“(i) No assistance shall be provided under 
this or any other Act, and no sales shall be 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, to any 
country which the President determines is 
engaging in or preparing for aggressive mili- 
tary efforts directed against— 

“(1) the United States, 

“(2) any country receiving assistance un- 
der this or any other Act} or 

“(3) any country to which sales are made 
under the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954." 

This is not a recommendation we can af- 
ford to dismiss. The testimony is clear that 
a dangerous condition exists in that area 
which is the bridge of three continents. 
Egypt presently is violating the substance 
of the provision referred to. 

A billion dollars of foreign aid has gone to 
Nasser. While our dollars have been poured 
into the United Arab Republic, the Nasser 
regime has been receiving arms from the 
Soviet Union. President Nasser has weapons 
including supersonic Mig-21’s, antiaircraft 
Missiles, and an arsenal of Egyptian-made 
weapons. 

Egypt is making jet aircraft and rockets 
with the help of foreign experts. Its reg- 
ular army numbers from 60,000 to 100,000. 
To say that the world has nothing to fear 
from Egypt's military buildup plus Nasser's 
insatiable ambition to rule over all Arab 
governments is to turn our backs upon 
reality. Every dollar we send Egypt releases 
Nasser from the obligation of developing the 
economy of that country. He would have 
you believe that the main Arab enemy is 
Israel. Yes; Egypt has enemies; and these 
enemies are poverty, disease, illiteracy, and 
ambitious politicians. Were our dollars used 
to the productive end of wiping out disease 
and poverty and illiteracy of Egypt I would 
be the very last to suggest that any condi- 
tions be set upon ald to Egypt. 

Tension in the Middle East, whether it 
springs from Nasser's desire for an Arab 
empire or from his hostility to Israel, brooks 
ill for the Western World. It is a completely 
resonable request that American dollars be 
used to promote peace. Offer after offer by 
the Israeli Government to sit down at the 
peace table with Nasser has been spurned. 
When Nasser’s ambition to overcome other 
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Arab governments fails, he turns his wrath 
toward Israel. Only recently, when Egyp- 
tian troops returned from Yeman, unable 
to admit to his discomfort, Nasser spoke to 
these troops, saying: 

“Our armed forces are getting ready to 
wash out the shame of Palestine and face 
Israel and those who support her * . 
You must prepare to restore to the Pales- 
tinian Arabs their usurped rights. We must 
put aright the humillation which the Arabs 
suffered in 1948 * . For us in Egypt, dis- 
armament is impossible unless the rights of 
the Palestinian Arabs are restored.” 

Mark his language. I quote specifically 
the words, “and those who support her.” 

Our billion-dollar aid has not persuaded 
Egypt to refrain from getting military hard- 
ware from the Soviet Union. Our billion 
dollars have not persuaded Egypt to turn 
aside from her practice of vilification and 
hate aimed directly against Israel. Our bil- 
lion dollars have not persuaded Nasser to 
turn his attention to the development of 
Egypt's economy and leave other Arab gov- 
ernments to work out their own destinies. 
In the words of the committee report: 

“Any government which devotes its ener- 
gies and its resources to the harassment of 
neighboring countries and to a military 
buildup directed against them reduces the 
effectiveness of its efforts to develop its re- 
sources and to improve the condition of its 
people. Funds provided by the U.S. tax- 
payer should not be used to make up for the 
money and effort diverted by the beneficiaries 
of our ald to such military activities. 
Furthermore, U.S, financial support to a gov- 
ernment engaged in such activities must in- 
evitably be regarded by those nations which 
are subjected to such harassment and mill- 
tary threats as evidence the United States 1s 
willing to tolerate, if not endorse, such 
action.” 

In the name of peace, these words merit 
the endorsement of every Member of the 
House. Peace in the world and the security 
of the United States are indivisible. The 
foreign assistance program s this 
fact, but at no time shall it be said that the 
United States is for peace at any price. Thus, 
I am in wholehearted accord with the state- 
ment of the policy of the United States com- 
mitted in the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963: 

“To support the principles of increased 
economic cooperation and trade among 
countries, freedom of the press, information, 
and religion, freedom of navigation in in- 
ternational waterways, and recognition of 
the right of all private persons to travel 
pursue their lawful activities without dis- 
crimination as to race or religion. The Con- 
gress further declares that any distinction 
made by foreign nations between American 
citizens because of race, color, or religion in 
the granting of, or the exercise of, personal 
or other rights available to American citizens, 
repugnant to our principles.” 

I have voted, and shall continue to voter 
for foreign aid, because I believe that the 
reduction of world tension and insecurity 15 
our greatest insurance for peace, but wher- 
ever there Is the possibility that the purposes 
of our foreign ald may be perverted, we must 
demand that reasonable conditions be met. 

What I have said on the political situation 
is not irrelevant to the work of Technion- 
The men and women of Technion work for 
survival in their area as we in the political 
arena work in other directions. I have no 
doubt that peace will come, and I have no 
doubt that when it does we will receive the 
full impact of how much the engineer, the 
chemist, the technologist has prepared the 
world to live and work in peace together. 

Finally, I would emphasize one point which 
I think is central to all constructive think- 
ing on the world in which we live today- 
Any educational institution represents an 
investment in the future and is therefore an 
expression of faith in the future. If this 15 
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true everywhere, it is particularly true in a 
small country like Israel which is beset with 
dangers and is almost surrounded by coun- 
trles whose leaders continually announce 
their intention of driving it into the sea. I 
do not think that this evil intention is feas- 
ible. I do not think that the world will 
ever allow an intention like that to happen. 
But the basic reason for my conviction that 
t can never happen is the kind of spirit 
Which exists in the Haifa Technical Institute, 
Which led to its creation some 50 years ago 
and which has led ever since to its constant 
expansion and improvement. These are peo- 
Ple who are not content to be buffeted by 
fate. These are people who, determine their 
Own future in freedom and who have dem- 
Onstrated their capacity to do so, These are 
People who look to the future and live for 
future and who are doling their best to 
teach their children the skills that they will 
to create that future and enlarge the 

ms of human freedom. People like 

that are unshakable. They will not be de- 
from their course for they possess the 
Breatest resource of strength that can ever 
belong to man—man’s belief in himself and 
in his right and duty to realize his God-given 
Capacities to the full. This is why I believe 
t the people of Israel will realize the 
Prophecy which we read in our prayers every 
Sabbath: The Lord will give strength to his 
People; the Lord will bless his people with 


Food Fairyland at the Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing interesting and factual report 
from the World's Fair Corp. speaks for 
tself, and I insert it in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

The New York 1964-65 World's Fair, open- 

Aprii 22, 1964, is going to be a gastro- 
nomic adventure for the gourmet as well as 
Tor the gourmand. 

Some 75 restaurants, with a combined seat- 
ing capacity of approximately 20,900, will be 
Spread throughout the 5 major areas of 
the fair, The architecture and interior decor 
Sf the restaurants at the fair will provide 

of imagination and individuality 
Varying from authentic reproductions of re- 
gional and national locales to the most fu- 


turistic concepts. - 
The restaurateurs haye projected plans 
based on a realistic appraisal. Geared pri- 


y for visitors with moderate incomes, 
the food facilities will cater to the broadest 
of appetites and income. 
: Meals will be priced as modestly as 99 cents 
Or a complete seven-course oriental dinner 
tery, in an oriental garden setting of 
ese tea-houses by Chun King Corp. 

International sandwiches, prepared from 
authentic foreign recipes, will be the bill 

fare at the Seven-Up Pavilion where pa- 
can eat at tables set up in canopied 
shells, Park kiosks will be part of the food 
facilities offered in Rheingold'’s Lit- 

tle Old New York. ; 

For food excitement, even the most com- 
Monplace of menu items will be romanticized 
With “international hamburgers” and foot- 
long hot dogs to be served by Century Grill. 

Within the Federal and States Area, New 

d's pavillon will serve the regional 
and seafood for which it has become 
famous. 


West Virginia’s restaurant, a futuristic 
mountain lodge surrounded on three sides 
by water stocked with live fish, will feature 
golden trout and Virginia ham. 

The restaurant in the Maryland pavilion, 
which will afford a sweeping view of the 
fair, will serve its famous Eastern Shore din- 
ners and will also offer visitors a raw sea- 
food bar. 

In the planning stage but not finalized are 
restaurants, also moderately priced, for the 
State pavilions of Missouri, Minnesota, and 
California. 

Texas, in keeping with its “biggest” image, 
is planning a series of air-conditioned, roofed, 
pavilion-type ‘restaurants with a 2,000 seat 
capacity in the fair’s lake amusement area. 

Louisiana's restaurant will offer the food 
for which New Orleans bas become famous 
in the re-creation of the city’s old French 
Quarter. 

The Hawaiian pavilion, bullt partially over 
Meadow Lake, under a transparent plastic 
covering, will feature the Restaurant of Five 
Volcanoes. Exotic Hawallan delicacies— 
blending the best frorfi each of the ethnic 
groups of the Islands will be served here. 
Middle-priced meals will be supplemented by 
more expensive outdoor luaus where Tahi- 
tian and Polynesian dances and rituals will 
accompany a three-hour, twelve-course meal. 

The foods of four continents will be avail- 
able in the international pavilions where the 
fair guest will be able to eat his way around 
the world in elther tourist or first class ac- 
commodations. Several of the pavilions will 
have self-service and quick service facilities 
offering moderately priced snacks, indigenous 
to the country. Chile will feature its local 
seafoods and wines, Belgian chalet restau- 
rant, where masters of culinary art will pre- 
pare such specialities as cheese fondu and 
racelette. 

Spain's pavilion will house two restau- 
rants—a moderate priced one with enter- 
tainment, and a luxury dining room, Most 
of the restaurants will be moderately priced. 
However, for the gourmet or for the average 
fairgoer whose budget allows for a few care- 
fully selected splurges, there will be the op- 

ty to sample the highest art of the 
world’s greatest chefs, 

Patrons will be able to watch chefs at work 
with huge spits as they prepare Asado, the 
Argentine version of barbecue. Barbecues 
will also be featured in the tree-house 
restaurant proposed as part of an exhibit by 
the OAMCE, a group of the 13 French-speak- 
ing new nations of Africa. 

A Long House” in the Polynesian pavilion 
will serve Hawaiian foods. Chinese food will 
be available in the restaurant of the Hong 
Kong pavilion which will also offer oriental 
entertainment and a “Bar of Dragons.” 

Moderately priced restaurant facilities are 
also being planned for the pavilions of Bel- 
gium, Korea, Malaya, India, Indonesia, Leba- 
non, Sudan, Morocco, Pakistan, the United 
Arab Republic, and International Plaza, a 
multi-exhibitor pavilion, 


Within the industrial and transportation 
areas of the fair, where exhibits of Ameri- 
can business will be featured, quality Ameri- 
can food is the rule in restaurants ranging 
again from the moderate to the high priced. 

Schaefer's circular, plastic enclosed struc- 
ture will contain a ‘Restaurant of Tomor- 
row.” In a light and airy atmosphere, tables 
will be grouped around a cascading fountain 
and gold and silver trees which at night will 
appear to be illuminated by fireflies. Diners 
will be served from an impressive buffet. 

A Victorian mansion with an attached 
conservatory, overlooking the lagoon, will 
house Liebmann Breweries’ luxury restau- 
rant. Also within “Little Old New York" will 
be the more moderately priced Rheingold 
Tavern which will feature open-faced sand- 
wiches, re-creating the free lunchcounters 
of old. 
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Lighting techniques which will make glass 
enclosures almost invisible, cascading plants 
on the wall, an ingenlous combination of 
grass, carpeting and terrazzo as a floor cov- 
ering, and decorative gaslight fixtures will 
transform the Festival of Gas restaurant into 
an outdoor garden where moderately expen- 
sive gourmet regional American food will 
be the featured cuisine. 

Exhibitors’ products will determine the 
menus in some 16 separate serving facil- 
ities planned at the World of Food pavilion. 
The largest dining area will be allocated to 
n 500-seat steakhouse. Under consideration 
are “eating tours’ which will enable a visitor 
to have each course of the meal in a differ- 
ent dining facility within the pavilion. 

Greyhound's “Post House,” a forecast of 
tomorrow's Greyhound Terminal restaurant, 
will offer medium-priced American regional 
foods in three of four dining rooms centered 
around a “Main Street, U.S.A.” 

An unusual dining service will be offered 
by Mobile Care, Inc. for the feeding of the 
physically handicapped. Predicated on the 
theory that the handicapped are at a marked 
disadvantage in competing with crowds for 
attention and service, this special restau- 
rant ls being planned to insure quicker 
service in surroundings geared to special 
needs. Among the features will be menus 
designed to cope with all sorts of dietary 
requirements, adjustable chairs and tables, 
and trained waiters and attendants who 
will provide not only the physical assistance 
needed, but the right psychological climate. 

Situated 120 feet above ground and com- 
manding a magnificent view of the fair 
and New York's skyline, will be the 700-seat, 
glass-enclosed Top-of-the-Fair restaurant, 
located just below the roof-top heliport of 
the Port of New York Authority pavilion. 

Top-of-the-Fair, open to the public in 
October 1963, expects to attract a wide 
range of visitors with prices geared from 
moderate to high, and fine quality food 
ranging from hamburgers to deluxe conti- 
nental cuisine. 

Under the supervision of Duke Arturo 
Pini di San Miniato, who has been engaged 
as design consultant, the decor will be 
themed to the many aspects of travel today 
and will be a blending of the traditional 
and modern, Three murals on sea, land, and 
air travel will be installed after their com- 
pletion in Madrid by Count Louls Quin- 
tanilla, 

Carrying out this theme is the top of the 
fair's capsule bar modeled after the Friend- 
ship-7 capsule. 

Directly below these facilities will be a 
360-seat cocktail lounge featuring drinks 
from around the world, hot and cold sand- 
wiches, and hors d'oeuvres. 

For the fairgoers who desire the extra 
fillip of a nightclub atmosphere with his 
dining, Venezuela will offer a moderately 
high-priced restaurant-nightclub featuring 
unique gourmet dishes and the country’s 
top entertainment talent. The Texas Pavil- 
ion’s Frontier Palace, in the Lake Amuse- 
ment area, will be transformed into a night- 
club at 9:30 p.m. and will offer 
quality American food at moderate prices. 

In addition to the mulitude of public din- 
ing rooms, more than half a dozen of the 
industrial pavilions have plans for private 
clubs and hospitality suites. 

The Brass Rail Food Service Organization 
will operate the largest number of food sery- 
ice facilities at the fair. Twenty-five res- 
taurant unit complexes, strategically located 
throughout the fairgrounds, with a high- 
speed system for mass volume feeding, wili 
provide food and beverage in outdoor eating 
areas. The units will also contain souvenir 
shops, public telephones, and public comfort 
stations. Five of them will also house first- 
aid stations. 

Brass Rail will also operate eight mod- 
erately priced restaurants with seating ca- 
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pacities ranging from 300 to 500. Of the two 
planned for the the Long Island Rail Road 
overpass, one Will be a commuter-type op- 
eration featuring hot meat sandwiches and 
dishes; and the other, Danish smorgasbord 
meals, Within the fairgrounds, there will 
be two traditional colonial structures which 
will serve plantation-type chicken dinners, 
two modern charcoal steak restaurants and 
two restaurants which will serve Italian 
foods in a setting refiecting the Mediterra- 
nean influence. 

In the words of an old poem Pray for 
peace and grace—for wisdom and guid- 
ance—but don't forget the potatoes.” The 
fair won't. 


Freedom on the Auction Block 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, will free- 
dom be sold for $2-a-bushel wheat? Is 
trade so important that all human con- 
siderations are abandoned? Will Soviet 
Russia finally rule the world because free 
nations put money above principle? 

These are questions which must be 
burning in the minds of all those con- 
cerned with the freedom of mankind. 
The latest Canadian deal to sell a half 
billion dollars worth of wheat to Com- 
munist Russia with a large portion of it 
going to Cuba makes us wonder how in- 
terested some of the free world is in 
remaining free. The most tragic part of 
this whole deal is that it was consum- 
mated without any objection from the 
United States even though we are spend- 
ing billions to fight communism around 
the world. 

Once again we see the results of the 
lack of a strong policy and effective lead- 
ership in the United States. Until the 
world knows where we stand in the fight 
for freedom, until the world is convinced 
that they can depend upon the leader- 
ship of the United States, we may expect 
more and expanding deals with the Com- 
munists which will continue to strength- 
en Russia and her satellites and make 
the world safe for communism. 

Some pertinent thoughts on the Cana- 
dian wheat deal are included in the 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune: 

Canana’s WHEAT DEALS 

Canadians are traditionally reluctant to 
be bound by foreign policy decisions made 
in Washington, but Canada’s latest wheat 
deals with the Communists are more than 
a perfunetory assertion of Canada’s right 
to make its own decisions. They have 


reached such proportions as to be a decided 


obstacle to the conduct of the cold war. 
Several years of large wheat sales to Red 
China have now been capped by a $500 mil- 
lion sale to the Soviet Union, of which 
$33 million worth of wheat and wheat flour 
will be shipped directly to Castro’s Cuba. 
The rest—ali to be delivered by next July 
31—will alleviate an acute shortage of wheat 
in Russia itself and in the East European 
satellites which Russia normally supplies. 
No doubt all of this is welcome news for 
the Canadian wheat farmer and for the 
trade and agriculture ministries in Ottawa. 
In the words of Trade Minister Mitchell 


Sharp, the Communists have, in effect, 
guaranteed “a commercial market for every 
bushel of wheat and bag of wheat flour that 
physically can be moved through Canadian 
ports”—and at a price of about $2 a bushel. 
Russia and China will take the bulk of 
Canada’s wheat exports and roughly twice 
as much as Canada uses itself. 

As a consequence of the agreement with 
Russia, Mr. Sharp noted that there is no 
longer any need to give away more wheat 
to many countries to dispose of Canada's 
overproduction. Why give away wheat when 
it can be sold for cash? 

But there’s another side to the coin which 
the Canadians, in their mercenary satisfac- 
tion, seem to have overlooked. American 
farmers and Government agencies, stuck 
with vast surpluses as a result of our mis- 
guided policy of price supports, would be 
only too happy to sell wheat to the Com- 
munists except for national policy. The 
United States has determined that the in- 
terests of the Americas and the free world 
are not served by bailing Communist dicta- 
tors out of their own mistakes. Trading 
with Red China or Cuba is considered inim- 
ical to the national interest. Canada's 
eagerness to sell wheat to these countries 
will therefore cause resentment in this coun- 
try, for Canada is frustrating our foreign 
policy. 

Canadian wheat will help Messrs. Khru- 
shchev, Castro, and Mao avert political crises 
over food shortages without having to admit 
that their own policies are chiefly to blame. 
The Russian people, for example, haven't 
been told a word about the purchase of 
Canadian wheat. Thus Mr. Khrushchev 
can blame the weather, as usual, for Russia's 
poor crops and for the rationing of bread 
in Moscow, knowing that Canadian wheat 
will arrive to save him in time. 


It was for humanitarian reasons that we 
exempted food and medicines from our em- 
bargo on trade with Cuba. But humani- 
tarian purposes will not be served by giving 
Castro Canadian wheat any more than they 
were served by giving him medicine in ex- 
change for the Bay of Pigs prisoners. These 
windfalls are used not to help the average 
Cuban, but to reward henchmen, enrich 
corrupt politicians, and entrench the Castro 
regime. Some of the medical supplies were 
transshipped behind the Iron Curtain. 

There seems to have been little opposition 
to the Russian wheat deal even from Cana- 
dian military men and diplomats, even 
though they realize that Canada depends 
for its defense largely on our DEW line 
and rockets and that cooperation with the 
United States in the cold war is of para- 
mount importance to Canada. Most sur- 
prising of all, the United States was kept 
informed of the negotiations as they pro- 
ceeded and raised no objection except to ask 
if the Cuban part of the deal was necessary. 
For this, at least, we are entitled to a further 
explanation. 


Herbert 5 Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to an editorial which appeared in 
the New York Post on September 11. 
This editorial honors one of the Nation’s 
most honored citizens, Senator Herbert 
H. Lehman. Senator Lehman continues 
to be one of the guiding spirits of all who 
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are fighting for the betterment of all our 
citizens. The editorial follows: 
HERBERT LEHMAN Day 

Herbert H. Lehman did not climb on sny 
station wagons in last week's primary. But 
through letters, telephoned speeches and 
statements he made his influence dramat- 
ically felt on the side of reform. 

At 85, this man of generosity, integrity, 
and principle keeps diligently espousing all 
the humane causes with which he has been 
identified ever since an irrepressible con- 
science Impelled him into social service and 
then Into New Deal politics. 

Others have spoken more eloquently, but 
few have made their words count as strongly 
and the presence of their spirit so deeply 
meaningful. 

Herbert Lehman is modest and incapable 
of self-dramatization; yet few other public 
figures have such a firm hold on New York 
City’s heart. 

It is fitting that a low-rent housing project 
in East Harlem should be named after the 
man who has done so much for public 
housing and civil rights... New York honors 
itself in haming that project the Herbert 
H. Lehman Village. 


Garrett Is Adamant About Staying 
Garrett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, the Garrett Corp. is located 
within my district in the county of Los 
Angeles. This company is one of the 
leading members of the areospace indus- 
try and has a distinguished record. 

I know that a majority of my constitu- 
ents will join with me in saying—we 
want Garrett to stay Garrett. It would 
be a tragedy if this fine organization was 
disrupted or disorganized due to a stock 
manipulation. 

For the information of my colleagues I 
cite the following article in today's issue 
of the New York Times. Mr. Vartanig 
G. Vartan has explained the present 
situation and I stand beside the officials 
of the Garrett Corp. in this dispute. 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1963] 
GARRETT Is ADAMANT ABOUT STAYING GARRETT 

(By Vartanig G. Vartan) 

Los AncELES, September 17.—“They need 
us a lot worse than we need them.” 

With that terse comment, a loyal red- 
haired receptionist at the headquarters of the 
Garrett corporation summed up her com- 
pany's attitude toward an offer by the 
Curtiss-Wright Corp., of Wood-Ridge, NJ- 

Curtiss-Wright is seeking to buy 700,000 
of Garrett's 1,493,554 outstanding common 
shares at $50 a share. This direct offer to 
all 9,000 Garrett stockholders expires 
September 27. 

Garrett has 10,000 employees at seven 
plants and many of them also own these 
stocks. One out of every three Garrett 
workers is an engineer or a scientist. Nearly 
everybody on the payroll is talking about the 
Curtiss-Wright offer. 

“We like our company the way it is,” says 
an employee proudly, “We don’t want to 
merge or anything.” 
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MANAGEMENT OPPOSED 


What does top management think about 
the Curtiss-Wright offer? 

“We are violently opposed to it,” declared 

H. Wetzell, the 43-year-old president. 
“We regard this as a raid.” 

“And how,” adds Edward A. Bellande, 
n, for emphasis. He ts 65, but has 
no intention of retiring. The company has 

no compulsory retirement age. 
two men run Garrett as an effective 
When they talked with a reporter in 
an interview, both men were in their shirt 

Sleeves. It is abundantly clear that they will 
Toll up these sleeves in the battle against the 

-Wright offer. 
To fellow employees, these executives are 
as “Eddie” and “Harry.” ‘This first- 
Mame basis is indicative of the spirit moving 
the Garrett corporation. It is a company 
t skips the frills and dedicates itself 
ad to the business of turning out pre- 

n products for the space age. 

Airplanes are in the blood of Garrett 
executives. Eddie Bellande, an early test 
Pilot and later an airline pilot, once co- 
Piloted a transport on a transcontinental 
Tun with Charles A. Lindbergh. He also 

with the late Wiley Post in the famous 
Winnie Mae. He joined Garrett 20 years 

Harry Wetzel, an Air Force pilot during 
World War II, now logs 150,000 miles a year 
On business hops and often jets to New York 
City, a shaving kit tossed inside his brief- 
Case, for a full day's work during a 30-hour 

trip. He went to work as a Garrett 

engineer in 1946. 

What makes Garrett such a prize? Why 

Curtiss-Wright want to pay $35 mil- 

Mon in cold cash for 47 percent of the stock? 

The nature of Garrett business renders it 
anonymous to the public. But airplane pas- 
dengers can breathe easier and fiy in comfort 
thanks to Garrett. While crushing at an 
Altitude of 35,000 feet at jet speeds, the pas- 
Senger today literally owes his life to Garrett 
*quipment. 

In essence, Garrett ranks as a leading man- 
Ufacturer of environmental control systems, 
not oniy for aircraft, but also for missiles 
and space vehicles. ‘This means that the 
Company's experts create an artificial en- 

ent vital for human survival. Orbit- 
ing in the capsule with every American astro- 

naut at speeds reaching almost to 18,000 

Miles an hour is Garrett equipment. 

More than 90 percent of the non-Commu- 
Rist world’s aircraft uses Garrett equipment. 
2 the company is a major contractor 
‘Or life-support systems for the Gemini two- 
Man space capsule, the Apollo spacecraft, and 
e Dyna-Soar space glider, as well as such 

uge missile programs as the Titan, Polaris, 

uteman, and Nike-Zeus. 

Garrett also makes money consistentiy in 
an industry buffeted by the cutbacks and 

outs of military production. It has 

Shown earnings and paid stockholders a cash 

dividend every year since 1937, its first full 

Year of operation. 

1 the present fiscal year ending June 30, 
984, one large brokerage house based in New 
Ork estimates that Garrett's earnings will 

b to between $4 and $4.25 a share. A 
liminary report by Garrett for fiscal 1963 
Put net income at $5,450,000, or $3.65 a share, 
Sales were expected to have soared to 
a new record of $225 million. 
best sales year was 1960 with a volume 

Sf §223,824,326. That same year, Garrett 

Btock rose to a record market price of $59 a 

Share. In 6 of the last 7 years, the stock 

has sold above the $50 tender offer by Curtiss- 


Wright. 

REASONS INDICATED 
i Air industry obseryers in southern Cali- 
Ornia, where aerospace ranks as the leading 
industry, think they can spot the answer why 
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Curtiss-Wright is so interested in Garrett 
stock. They point out that Curtiss-Wright, 
once dominant in airplane engines, has 
watched its main market steadily shrink in 
the transition to a new space-oriented age. 

But it is far more than just the hardware 
where Garrett excels, these observers note. 
Garrett also has creative brainpower con- 
stantly searching out the products for tomor- 
row. And, finaliy, Garrett has the reputa- 
tion as a hard-selling concern—which means 
ready marketability for its 2,000 products, 
Among other things, Garrett is one of the 
world’s. biggest manufacturers of small tur- 
bines used to start jet engines. 

Thanks to its cash-rich status, Curtiss- 
Wright is in an excellent position to make 
its offer to Garrett shareowners. 

The man who created the Garrett Corp. 
died unexpectedly at the age of 55 on June 
22 less than 3 months ago. He was John 
Clifford Garrett, a far-sighted’ air pioneer 
known universally as “Cuf.” 

In the 1930's, he was one of the first to 
recognize that if passenger aircraft were ever 
able to fly higher than the prevailing top 
altitude of 12,000 feet at speeds greater than 
200 miles an hour, the planes would have to 
carry their own artificial atmosphere and 
pressure. 

His spectacular breakthrough came with 
the B-29 Superfortress of World War II, the 
first production aircraft ever pressurized. 
After the war was won, Cliff Garrett’s com- 
pany turned its thlents to civilian trans- 
ports and, in due time, the space age, while 
still turning out military aircraft. 

The stamp of Clif Garrett still shows 
plainly on the company. It has no union, 
but can boast of never seeing a work stop- 
page. Even the headquarters building, faced 
with green ceramic tile, shows the touch of 
the founder. “Green was Cliff's favorite 
color,” explained an employee. “We call 
that Garrett Green.” 

Cliff Garrett, who held the post of both 
chairman and president, groomed Eddie 
Bellande and Harry Wetzel carefully for 
many years before his death. 

The 1952 proxy statement shows the late 
Mr. Garrett as owning 26,520 shares, a block 
now held in his estate. 

Today the Garrett directors and their 
families own an estimated 10 percent of the 
company’s stock. All of these holdings, com- 
pany executives declare, are solidly opposed 
to accepting the Curtiss-Wright offer. 

The Garrett Corp. home office is on a 
boulevard dotted with palm trees Just oppo- 
site International Airport, the busiest air- 
port west of Chicago. A plane takes off 
every 90 seconds, and nearly every plane 
carries Garrett equipment on it. The com- 


pany wants to keep flying higher on its own . 


in the future. 

The Curtiss-Wright Corp. is most famil- 
iarly known to the general public for its 
engines and aircraft. The company has ex- 
panded its operations into a wide range of 
products, some outside the aerospace field. 

Incorporated in Delaware in August 1929, 
the company acquired in exchange for stock 
substantially all of the capital stocks of Cur- 
tiss Aeroplane and Motor Co., the Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. and their subsidiaries 
engaged in various branches of the aviation 
industry. 

Mainly through acquisitions, Curtiss- 
Wright has broadened its interests to in- 
clude electronics, metals, processing and in- 
dustrial products. 

With more than 15,000 employees, it pro- 
duces aircraft propellers and controls; flight 
simulators and duplicators for aircraft and 


recision 

and electronics equipment. 

T. Roland Berner, chairman and president, 

took over the helm at Curtiss-Wright in 
May 1960, at the age of 49. 
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Congress Should Conduct an Investiga- 
tion and Study of the Accuracy of 
Odometers on Certain Leased Motor 
Vehicles 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, the 
automobile rental industry is one which 
does in excess of a hundred million dol- 
lars worth of business in a year. It is 
conceded that reputable people, on the 
whole, operate the business. Neverthe- 
less, there have been many complaints 
that persons renting the cars are being 
charged by the rental agencies for more 
miles than they traveled. 

Because of the numerous complaints 
which have reached me on this subject, 
I contacted the National Bureau of 
Standards, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. I was advised that a technical 
investigation of the accuracy-of vehicle 
odometers was conducted by the Office 
of Weights and Measures. This was 
done at the request of the Committee on 
Specifications and Tolerances of the Na- 
tional Conference on Weights and Meas- 
ures. I quote from the report dated 
August 6, 1963: 

Test results—odometer accuracy. The av- 
erage error for all cars driven under city and 
highway conditions was plus 3.21 percent. 
The average error for all city runs was plus 
3.50 percent. 

Conclusions. The test results indicated 
the average automobile odometer tested pro- 
vided an overregistration error slightly 
greater than 3 percent under standard test 
conditions. z 


Although this seems a rather low av- 
erage error, when we multiply it by the 
many thousands of cars being driven on 
a rental basis ughout our Nation 
on any given day, total figure can 
run into millions of dollars in a year, and 
these millions are paid by those who rent 
the cars. The fact that the bilking of 
the public is not deliberate or done with 
fraudulent intent, has no bearing on the 
subject..In my opinion, the renting 
public should be protected against such 
overcharges. 


To show the seriousness of the com- 
plaints and the interest the problem has 
aroused, I am including two articles 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on June 6, 1962, and June 7, 1962. 

The articles follow: 

ACCURATE MILEAGE Count Is URGED ON RENTAL 
Motor OARS 
(By Dorothy Butler) 

A committee of the National Conference 
on Weights and Measures has urged auto- 
mobile manufacturers and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers to do something about 
the built-in overcharge car renters have to 
pay. 

The committee noted that the mileage 
measuring device (odometer) is now de- 
signed “to provide an average overregistra- 
tion error of significant proportion,” in some 
cases up to 14 percent. This means many 
car renters pay for miles they never drive. 
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At the same time, the committee on speci- 
fications and tolerances urged rental car 
agencies to insist that the manufacturers 
sell them cars with more accurate odom- 
eters. 

In a report adopted earlier in the confer- 
ence and made public yesterday, the com- 
mittee called on the carmakers and engi- 
neers to revamp odometer specifications. 

It is not now mechanically possible to 
build perfectly accurate odometers. They 
can be built to register more miles, or fewer 
miles. This is why the weights and meas- 
ures group in its widely adopted general code 
has allowed for some error. But conference 
officials claim odometers now significantly 
exceed that margin of error. 

The weights and measures group, meeting 
at the Sheraton-Park Motel, is made up of 
officials from throughout this country and 
abroad. It is expected to make specific rec- 
ommendations and possibly propose odom- 
eter tolerances after a technical study it is 
conducting in cooperation with the National 
Bureau of Standards is completed later this 
year. 

RENTAL Can MILEAGE FOUND INACCURATE 

(By Dorothy Butler) 

An irate Canadian visiting Miami com- 
plained to the State's division of standards 
last winter that he was being charged by a 
car rental agency for more miles than he 
traveled. Florida officials investigated. 

What they found left them more trate than 
the Canadian. It also stunned delegates to 
the National Conference of Weights and 
Measures at the Sheraton-Park Hotel yes- 
terday. 

Directér Nalls Berryman said inspectors 
drove 36 rental cars over a 5-mile course. 
The odometers, or mileage-traveled indi- 
cator, overregistered on every car except one. 
They overregistered as much as 14 percent, 
he said. Ten of the 36 tested showed an er- 
ror of 6 percent or more. 0 

“We found it is the policy of automobile 
manufacturers to gear the odometers in 
installing them in cars so that they never 
underregistered. They must always over- 
register,” he told the conference * * *. “We 
believe this same condition exists over the 
entire country and not just Florida.” 

T. J. McCook, chief engineer of the instru- 
ment division of Stewart Warner Corp. in 
Chicago, explained that engineering prob- 
lems made impossible at this time the accu- 
racy of odometer readings. 

“The question of how close we should try 
to build in additional accuracy will take some 
pretty good thinking to answer,’ he said. 

The decision that the odometer should 
overregister, said an Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association official in a telephone in- 
terview from Detroit, was first made, with a 
safety factor in mind. 

“Since the odometer is part of the speed- 
ometer, it was better at 60 miles an hour to 
have the speedometer read a little bit high 
so if the fellow is misled, he is misled on the 
safe side,” said William Sherman, manager 
of the AMA's engineering and technical div- 
ision. 

He conceded that widespread car rentals 
have made the overregistration a fact to be 
reckoned with. The Society of Automotive 
Engineers currently is studying the problem, 
Sherman said. 

A spokesman for the Washington area 
Hertz Rental Agency sald his company has 
instituted a new type agreement in view of 
the mileage-traveled indicator’s inaccura- 
cies. Last April 1, the company began com- 
puting its charge “on mileage determined by 
readings on factory-installed odometers,” the 
spokesman said. 

The National Bureau of Standards cur- 
rently is conducting for the National Con- 
fererice a series of tests on rental cars with 
help from the District Department of Li- 
censes and Inspection, according to D. R. 
Mackay, engineer in the NBS Office of 
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Weights and Measures. Preliminary find- 
pa ee expected to be available next week, 
e said. 


Mr. Speaker, in order to try to correct 
the current abuses, I have today intro- 
duced a resolution which reads in part, 
as follows: 

That the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, is authorized and directed to 
conduct a full and complete investigation 
and study of the accuracy of odometers and 
other measuring devices used to determine, 
in whole or in part, the rates, fees, or other 
charges for renting or otherwise leasing 
motor vehicles used in interstate commerce, 


I am hopeful that prompt, favorable 
action will be taken on my resolution so 
that present abuses will be eliminated 
and the unsuspecting public will be pro- 
tected against overcharges as indicated. 


National Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
prophets of gloom never stop working. 
They pose as experts in every field of 
knowledge and see the worst in each 
situation. In the area of the national 
economy they have used terms like “def- 
icit spending,” “balance of payments.“ 
and “national debt” to scare and con- 
fuse. They would have the people be- 
lieve that the economy is sick, business 
conditions are bad, and the outlook is 


grim, 

But the truth will out. Bona fide busi- 
ness and economic analysts and publi- 
cations have been using the facts to dem- 
onstrate the basic health and vigor of 
the economy. I would like to introduce 
for the record two recent articles of this 
nature. 

One, entitled “Auspices Bright for 
Continued Kennedy Boom,” by J. A. Liv- 
ingston, appeared in the business section 
of last Sunday's Washington Post, Sep- 
tember 15, 1963. The other is the lead 
article in the Morgan Guaranty Survey, 
published monthly by the Morgan Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, in the cur- 
rent issue, September 1963. 

Both articles agree that we are in a 
new phase of expansion beginning with 
the rise that started in January or Feb- 
ruary of 1961. Both cite statistics show- 
ing significant increases in retail sales, 
industrial production, and the average 
real income of families during the cur- 
rent period. 

While we all may not concur with 
everything contained in these two arti- 
cles, the integrity of the sources is in- 
disputable and they merit the attention 
and study of each Member of this House: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 15, 1963] 
AUSPICES BRIGHT FOR CONTINUED KENNEDY 

Boom 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

By time-tested standards, this has been a 
long recovery. It started 31 months ago, in 
January 1961, when President Kennedy took 
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Office, though at the time he deplored the 
sorry economic legacy President Eisenhower 
had handed him. 

Now, if he can only keep prosperity rolling 
another 14 or 15 months, he'll have it made 
into the 1964 campaign. And the auspices 
are excellent. 

In spite of doggedly high unemployment 
and a persistent balance-of-payments deficit, 
total output of goods and services, industrial 
production, retail sales, and the stock market 
are at alltime peaks. 

On top of that, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has voted the biggest tax cut— 
in dollars—in U.S, history. If that reduction 
materializes, consumers and businessmen 
yon have a major boost in spending power in 

Still, from January 1961 into November 
1964 (45 months) is a long, long recovery— 
50 percent above average. According to 
studies of National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search going back to 1854, the up-phase of 
an industrial cycle has a 30-month life. 80 
the averages—the probabilities—are against 
the President. 

BREADTH OF DEMAND 


But conditions make exceptions. The re- 
covery from the pit of the depression into 
1937 lasted more than 4 years. The next 
expansion lasted throughout World War II 
for 80 months. And later the Korean war 
kept the recovery that began in 1949 going 
for 45 months. 

Each of those recoveries had special cir- 
cumstances to prolong it, So, skeptics can 
logicfilly ask: What are the special circum- 
stances to keep this one going into November 
1964? The answer, as so many times in the 
postwar years, is the consumer: You and L 
We're doing our stuff. We're consuming. 

Retail buying has been exceptionally strong 
all year. In August, department store sales, 
seasonally adjusted, Jumped to an alltime 
high, and retail sales in general stayed up at 
their previous alltime peak, as you can see: 


Department | Annual rate 


store sales | ofretail sales 
index 
Billions 

114 $20.3 

114 20.4 

119 20, 4 

115 20.3 

117 20.2 

120 20.5 

120 1 20,8 

1125 20.8 


` 1 New high, 


Such broad demand, if continued, will sus- 
tain a high rate of industrial activity and 
send outlays for plant and equipment to 
further peaks. Corporate finance commit- 
tees will revise upward expansion programs 
as they discover that the excess capacity they 
thought they had just isn’t there. 

VERTICAL EXPANSION 

Of course, you can argue that this propen- 
sity to spend—this boom in retail sales— 
is temporary. It could peter out. But it 
seems to me that the tendency is just the 
other way. 

In spite of the persistently high level of 
unemployment, we're in an era of rising ex- 
pectations. This country has hati, through- 
out its history, widening frontiers. In the 
1900’s, it was horizontal space—geography- 
In the 20th century, we're adding floors to 
purchasing power. This rise is vertical. 

The average “real income” of families rose 
more than 2 percent last year to a r 
level of $7,140. This year, real income will 
be up again. That partly explains the 
strength in retail sales. 

And a multiplier is at work. More 
families are pushing up into the “middle in- 
come” class. Fewer remain in the really low 
income brackets. 
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As a result, effective demand for refrigera- 
tors, washing machines, driers, dishwashers, 
freezers, and so on, is widening. You can 
dee why in the following table, which shows 
Teal income. (It eliminates inflation.) 
Note the shrinkage since 1929 in the percent- 
age of families in the below-$2,000-income 
Class from 31 percent to 12 percent—a drop 
from almost 1 in 8 to 1 in 8. 

And note, conversely, the rise in the pro- 
Portion of families in the $10,000-and-over 

t from 1 in 20 to 1 in almost 5. But 
the really influential change is the Jump in 
group earning from 66,000 to $10,000, 

10 percent to 29 percent. 


| 


Percent of familios 
Income 


1929 


1947 


1962 


The number of families accustomed to 
Convenience living increases year by year, 
Creating—on top of initial demand—a con- 
tinuing replacement demand, Of this, the 
automobile industry, with its record scrap- 

. is the outstanding consumer goods 
example. 
From the Morgan Guaranty Survey, 
September 1963] 
BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


On the whole, the economy turns out to 
have performed surprisingly well during the 
er period. The letdown widely ex- 
after the elimination of the strike 
threat in the steel industry did not ma- 
. Instead—with allowance for sea- 
sonal factors—most of the broad indicators 
Continued to advance. Heartened by this 
ng, business and investor sentiment 
have taken on more sparkle than they have 
shown at any time in the past year. 

The glow of better feeling was most clearly 
evident in the stock market, where the gen- 

Price averages finally broke through the 
Previous alltime highs that had stood since 

Ore the sharp selloff in the spring of 
1962. A more sanguine attitude also showed 
in statistics relating to businessmen’s plans 
Tor the future. These confirmed that weak- 
hess in capital goods activity is definitely 
Past and that a new phase of expansion is 
now under way. 

r's vigor, added to the strong ad- 

Yance in the first half of this year, calls for 

2 fresh assessment of the underlying char- 

acter of the cyclical rise that began in Feb- 

Tuary 1961. It has become conventional to 

the expansion as an essentially weak 

“One because of its fitful record of recurring 

and pause, That view is now open to 
Serious challenge. 

Certainly, when appraised in terms of its 
Probable duration, the current business ex- 
Pansion shapes up creditably. Thirty 
Months old in August of this year, it had 

y lasted 5 months longer than the ad- 
Vance of 1958-60. With prospects for the 
te future remaining favorable, the 
are good that it will at least equal 
in length the 35-month expansion of 1954-57 
and the 37-month rise of 1945-48. In the 
Whole postwar period, only the 45-month ex- 
Pansion of 1949-53 can boast (as of now) 
ly greater endurance, and the long 
life of that upswing was undoubtedly due 
in part to the Korean war. 
QUANTITY AND QUALITY 


Judged by the rate of growth that has been 
*xperienced since Its inception, the current 
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business expansion also stands up well when 
compared with its postwar predecessors. 
Here the sharp gains recorded since the start 
of 1963 have.made a critical difference. In 
July of this year, industrial production stood 
15 percent above its last cyclical high. This 
represented a significantly better showing 
than had been registered in either of the 
latest two expansions, The current rise also 
gets the best rating when the comparison 
is made in terms of deflated gross national 
product. 

The present cyclical expansion, moreover, 
lays claim to some important qualitative 
achievements. In particular, cost pressures 
have been much more successfully contained 
than in earlier advances, partly because of 
smaller annual percentage increments in 
wages and partly because of an improved 
productivity record. Not only has this helped 
the United States gain competitive strength 
internationally, but it also means that the 
outlook for profits is less cloudy now than 
at the comparable stage in previous up- 
swings. This augurs well for capital spend- 
ing, typically a key mainstay of the economy 
as expansions stretch out in length. 

The outlook for capital goods activity is, in 
fact, the brightest part of the present busi- 
ness picture. Consumer buying and home- 
building are running strong, to be sure, but 
the comparatively long duration of the rise 
in these two areas cautions that a period of 
consolidation could lie ahead, especially be- 
cause of the rather steep rise that has been 
underway in consumer and real estate credit. 

Capital outlays, by contrast, have been rel- 
atively laggard and indeed suffered a decline 
last autumn and winter that persisted for 
two quarters. Thus they now enjoy an up- 
side leeway, and the various foreshadowing 
series that are available in the investment 
sector suggest they may well make use of it. 

The Government's latest quarterly survey 
of businessmen's investment intentions 
points that way. So does the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board's series on capital 
appropriations in manufacturing. Almost 
without exception, monthly data which re- 
flect new orders and contracts for plant and 
equipment have been pushing higher in re- 
cent months. 

How much growth total business activity 
will show over the remainder of the year and 
on into 1964 would seem to depend chiefly on 
whether strength in capital goods is super- 
imposed on strength elsewhere or whether it 
merely plays a substitute role as other sectors 
take a breather. This is essentially a ques- 
tion of guessing at trends in the area of con- 
sumer demand for durable goods and hous- 
ing, always difficult at this stage of cyclical 
expansion. 

THE WHY OF TAX REDUCTION 


In this setting, a general reduction of 
income taxes such as is contemplated in the 
bill that will shortly go to the floor of the 
House of Representatives could obviously 
provide the margin of difference needed to 
tilt the economy in the direction of acceler- 
ated advance. But giving an added fillip 
to an economy already moving at a healthy 
pace is not the basic reason for cutting taxes. 
The surprising strength being shown by the 
present business expansion, in fact, makes 
it especially important to stress the more 
fundamental, long-term arguments for tax. 
reduction as an energizing force in the 
economy. 

Domestically, a quicker pace of business 
is necessary to cut into the continuing high 
toll of joblessness and the waste of idle in- 
dustrial capacity. Internationally, a tax- 
cut prod to economic activity would yield 
multiple benefits to the U.S. balance of pay- 
ments. The lower tax rates themselves could 
be expected to draw the investment funds 
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of both Americans and foreigners to this 
country. And a condition of greater prosper- 
ity would have the dual value of keeping at 
home more of the funds at the disposal of 
American business and of providing more 
room for any further tightening of monetary 
policy that may prove necessary to defend 
the dollar. 

On the monetary front, an element of 
flexibility that earller this summer seemed to 
have been lost was recaptured this month. 
The Treasury, by offering investors two long- 
er term bonds as part of its September ad- 
vance refunding operation, showed an ap- 
parent willingness to let the upward trend 
in interest rates spread from the short-term 
end of the money market out through the 
range of longer maturities, Official state- 
ments in July had indicated a resolve to con- 
fine the uptrend—important as a deterrent 
to capital outflows—to short-term paper, An 
attempt to rigidify such isolation would have 
seriously limited the ability of monetary 
policy to help with the balance-of-payments 
problem. 

TROUBLE OVER SPENDING 


In the present situation, It is the payments 
problem that makes the most compelling 
argument in favor of tax reduction. The 
urgency of the argument is proclaimed by 
the unexpectedly large payments deficit re- 
ported for the second quarter of 1963—$5.2 
billion at an annual rate. Even when al- 
lowance is made for the exceptional elements 
that swelled the figure, and for the more 
favorable experience that the third quarter 
reportedly is yielding, the path to payments 
equilibrium looks long and rocky. 

The lift that tax reduction could give over 
that difficult route looks to be in danger of 
delay because of the administration's failure 
to satisfy the broad congressional—and pub- 
lic—demand that a cut in tax rates be ac- 
companied by some trimming of proposed 
Government expenditures, Unless the loss 
in revenues is at least partially offset by a 
retrenchment in Federal spending, many 
fear, the increase in the budget deficit will 
threaten a refueling of inflationary fires in 
the economy. 

Concern on this score hangs heavy over 
Congress as that body gets ready to vote on 
tax-cut legislation. The administration far 
from paring back the $98.8 billion of expen- 
ditures projected for the current fiscal year, 
has indicated its spending plans for fiscal 
1965 may go over the $100 billion level. 
Treasury Secretary Dillon forecasts a budget 
deficit of $9.2 billion for fiscal 1964 with the 
first stage of the proposed tax cut in effect 
from next January 1. 

Faced with only the narrow choice between 
“Yes” and “No” on a tax-cut proposal in- 
volving so serious a fiscal erosion, legislators 
and voters alike have a hard decision despite 
the great economic benefits that tax reduc- 
tion can reasonably be expected to produce, 
In an attempt to make the choice somewhat 
broader, Representative JoRN W. Byrnes, of 
Wisconsin, ranking minority member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, proposed 
an amendment to the tax bill, making the 
second part of the contemplated two-stage 
rate reduction contingent on the realization 
of some spending restraint during fiscal 1964. 

The House Ways and Means Committee re- 
jected the amendment. As a roundabout 
way of trying to check the expenditure up- 
trend, the approach employed by the meas- 
ure obviously is not as attractive in prin- 
ciple as direct cuts in appropriations would 
be. The fact that the committee vote 
against the amendment at one stage was as 
narrow as 12-11, however, offers hope that 
congressional sentiment for fiscal discipline 
will be strong enough to prompt some judici- 
ous pruning of future appropriations, 
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The Capitol Hill Lawyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD, Mr, Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent article, entitled “The Capi- 
tol Hill Lawyer,” which appeared in the 
June issue of the Federal Bar News. 
This article was written by Erwin G. 
Krasnow, newly elected president of the 
Capitol Hill chapter, and Vincent A. 
Doyle, newly elected vice president. The 
Capitol Hill chapter, which includes 
among its members congressional aids, 
committee counsel, Representatives, 
Senators, and Library of Congress law- 
yers, is a very active organization of the 
Federal Bar Association, 

I believe that this article merits spe- 
cial interest as it sets out the significant 
role played by the legislative lawyer on 
Capitol Hill. A few statistics tell why 
the Congress has come to rely on expert 
committee and staff assistance. The 
First Congress, which met in 1789, was 
composed of only 26 Senators and 65 
Representatives. The 88th Congress, a 
group of 100 Senators and 435 Represent- 
atives, handles well over 10,000 bills a 
session as well as acting upon a $98.8 
million budget submitted by the Presi- 
dent. In contrast to the First Congress, 
which had few committees and conduct- 
ed no investigations, the present Con- 
gress regards legislative oversight and 
investigation as an important part of 
day-to-day committee work. Unlike his 
18th century predecessor, today’s Fed- 
eral legislator has a full-time, year- 
round occupation whose scope and 
breadth is possible only with the help 
of a highly qualified administrative and 
legislative staff. 

The above- mentioned article follows: 


THE Cartro. HL LAWYER 


(By Vincent A. Doyle, American Law Divi- 
sion, Library of Congress, and Erwin G. 
Krasnow, administrative assistant to U.S. 
Representative Tonnxar MACDONALD) 


On January 16, 1963, the caucus room of 
the House of Representatives rang out with 
toasts to a new baby. After a rather pro- 
longed period of gestation, the Capitol Hill 
section had finally emerged as a chapter of 
the Federal Bar Association. Its proud par- 
ents thought it was unique, so different from 
the other chapters of the FBA that it re- 
quired a different kind of name. And so they 
called it Congressional, to signify that its 
lawyers were legislative rather than execu- 
tive. After some reflection, however, they 
realized that lawyers were lawyers no matter 
where they worked and at the very first op- 
portunity they renamed their baby the Capi- 
tol Hill chapter. It might be well though 
to see why the parents, at first, thought 
their child was unique. 

Despite the fact that lawyers are lawyers, 
the legislative lawyer approaches his prob- 
lems from a different direction than does the 
lawyer in the executive branch. The end 
of the legislative lawyer is to write intelli- 
gent and intelligible laws. The end of the 
executive lawyer is to administer those laws. 
It the laws are not intelligent, the executive 
lawyer has a difficult time getting people to 
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obey them. If they are not intelligible, he 
has a difficult time determining whether peo- 
ple are obeying them. When the legisla- 
tive lawyer does his job well, life becomes 
easier for the lawyer in the judicial branch 
as well as for the lawyer in the executive 
branch, and incidentally for the people of 
the United States, too. 

Even among legislative lawyers there are 
differences of approach and divisions of 
labor. First, of course there are the legisla- 
tors, the Senators and Representatives. The 
lawyer, in every Congress, has far outnum- 
bered the legislator in any other occupation. 
There are 314 lawyers among the Members of 
the 88th Congress, 67 in the Senate and 247 
in the House. The role of the legislator in 
the legislative process should need no elab- 
oration. Lawyers among the legislators 
haye traditionally been thrust into positions 
of leadership in congressional and national 
affairs. This is true also of their leadership 
in the Capitol Hill bar. Representative 
TorsertT Macno Nato, of Massachusetts, was 
the first chairman of the Capitol Hill sec- 
tion and Representative RICHARD LANKFORD, 
of Maryland, who has been a member of 
the executive council from its beginning, is 
now serving as president of the Federal Bar 
Association. 

The legislators, be they lawyers or not, 
have four kinds of lawyers they can call 
upon for services. Most close at hand, of 
course, are the lawyers on their immediate 
staffs. Though not every Member has such 
a lawyer, when he does, that lawyer is hand- 
picked, personally responsible only to the 
Member and likely to share the Member's 
political philosophy. Despite the fact that 
he may be molded in the Member's image, 
he is expected to give the Member sound and 
objective counsel when the Member has not 
yet taken a position and to furnish persua- 
sive briefs for the position after it has been 
taken, no matter what the position may be. 

The lines of authority and responsibility, 
as well as the titles and salaries, vary from 
office to office. Most frequently, the staff 
aid who is a lawyer is the assistant charged 
with the responsibility for the Member's leg- 
islative program and committee preparation. 
He may be characterized as “house counsel,” 
handling problems as varied as advising the 
Member on conflict-of-interest situations, 
shepherding a constituent through the ex- 
ecutive branch maze, and handling the legal 
details of the Member's next campaign. 
Often enough he is the Member's alter ego, 
testifying in his place before committees 
considering legislation and appearing for him 
at other functions in a representative 
capacity. 

Whether a Member has a lawyer on his 
own staff or not, for his committee business 
he can call upon a lawyer on the committee 
staff. The lawyers on committee staffs may 
be investigators, or specialists in a particular 
field of law, or they may have the broader 
duties which are characterized by the title 
“General Counsel“ or “Staff Director.“ Al- 
though in Congress and in the press a great 
debate is being waged on whether the Mem- 
bers of the minority are being adequately 
served, no comment need be made here— 
except to say that there is no reason they 
should not be. 

From recent newspaper accounts we get 
some notion of the activities of lawyers on 
committee staffs. They badger Air Force 
personnel with questions about their con- 
tracts from dawn to midnight confident that 
the Mallory rule has no application to them. 
They investigate gambling at Bowie and 
Laurel racetracks and sometimes even at 
Las Vegas. They study things like equal 
opportunity for women in the entertainment 
industry at places like the Lido in Paris and 
the buying habits of women in places like 
the Giant supermarket in Silver Spring, Md. 

There are a lot of other activities of law- 
yers on committee staffs about which the 
newspapers never write. How they line up 
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witnesses to testify on the proposed repeal of 
the jukebox exemption to the copyright law 
so that the operators and composers will get 
equal committee time. How they draw up 
questions for the witnesses to elicit sufficient 
information for the committee members to 
make a decision. How they write reports 
for both the majority and minority which 
will make each position as persuasive as pos- 
sible. How they work with Members on the 
floor during debate on the measure. Multi- 
ply this by just the major measures, medi- 
care, civil rights, aid to education, and con- 
sider that there are 303 committees and sub- 
committees, and you have quite a product. 
These are activities neither as sinister nor as 
glamorous as the kind the newspapers fea- 
ture but they are very significant in shaping 
legislation, valuable to the Congress and the 
country, and satisfying to the lawyers them- 
selves. 

Whenever we speak about shaping 1 
tion we cannot avoid mentioning the third 
kind of lawyer whose services are available to 
Members of Congress, the lawyer on the staff 
of the Legislative Counsel. Perhaps the first 
think this kind of lawyer will tell you about 
his work is that it has nothing at all to do 
with shaping legislation, at least in the sense 
of shaping legislative policy. Yet, it has 
everything to do with shaping legislation in 
the sense of putting legislative policy into 
statutory language. The Office of Legislative 
Counsel offers bill ting services to Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and committees. These 
services are available at any stage of the legis- 
lative process, from preparing a bill for a 
Member to drop in the hopper and drafting 
an amendment to be offered on the floor, to 
ironing out technical difficulties arising in a 
House-Senate conference committee. About 
the only kind of request the Legislative 
Counsel will not honor is one that comes 
from a Member who says: I've got a lot of 
farmers in my district. Draw me up a farm 
bill.” It is really only a rumor that he gets 
this kind of request but it is true that he 
would not begin drafting such a bill until he 
knew a little more about what the Member 
wants to accomplish. 

Needless to say, the drafting of “public bills 
and resolutions or amendments thereto” 1s 
a highly complex and specialized skill. AS 
practiced in the legislative branch, this art 
embraces the interests of more than one 
agency or department. It covers a kaleido- 
scope of subjects refiecting interests as broad 
as the ever-expanding scope of modern-day 
government. 

A fourth kind of lawyer whose services are 
available to Members and committees works 
in the Legislative Reference Service at the 
Library of Congress. He may be called a 
senior specialist in American public law and 
work in the senior specialists division, or he 
may be called a social science analyst, even 
though he is a lawyer. Mostly, though, he 18 
called a legislative attorney and works in 
the American Law Division. He will write 
a scholarly paper for a Member on the history 
of farm legislation, discussing measures 
which have been tried and failed or succeed- 
ed, setting forth criticisms which have been 
made of existing law and commenting on 
various proposals which would amend the 
law to eliminate the criticlsm. Armed with 
this information the Member can tell the 
Legislative Counsel what he wants his bill 
to do. 

After the bill is introduced and referred 
to a committee, the committee may call upon 
the legislative attorney in the American Law 
Division for an opinion on its constitution- 
ality, pro and con arguments with respect to 
its merits, a study of State legislation in the 
field, or a report on judicial decisions deal- 
ing with the subject. At the hearing stage 
a Member may ask for materials to be in- 
cluded in a statement, either for or against 
the proposal, to be delivered before the com- 
mittee. Although objective reports written 
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by the Legislative Reference Service are fre- 
Quently published by committees or inserted 
by Members in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Papers or statements which develop only one 
Side of a case cannot be attributed “to the 
Service, The Serviee is charged by law with 
Preparing its own reports without partisan 
bias in the selection or presentation of the 
Materials incorporated in them. 

If this description of the work of the 
Legislative Reference Service lawyer makes it 
Seem as if he does much of the same kind 
Of work done by the legislative assistants 
to the individual members as well as that 

by the lawyers on committee staffs, 
the description is a good one, This is not 
Just a duplication of effort; rather, it is de- 
Signed to complement and frequently imple- 
Ment their efforts. The relationship of Leg- 
lalative Reference Service lawyers and the 
contemplates a division of labor 
partly on the notion that the tempo 
Of life in the Library is more conducive to 
p than the tempo of life in the 
- Capitol and the committee rooms (though 
this is largely an illusion), but mostly on 
the notion that lawyers whose desks are 
adjacent to the best law library in the world 
need only to stretch out their arms to find 
the right answer to any legal problem. That 
this latter notion is largely true is due in 
no small measure to those lawyers in the 
law library who are also members of the 
Capitol Hill chapter. 

There is another very capable group of 

lawyers in the Library of Congress but since 

bear a close resemblance to executive 
lawyers it should not be necessary to de- 
Scribe them in detail. These, of course, are 
the Copyright Office lawyers. 

This may seem like a rather long birth 
announcement but, as proud parents are 
Prone to do, we consider the vital statistics 
ot the new baby to be quite formidable. 


Foolishness of Area Redevelopment 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. CAHILL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I was sur- 
Prised to read an announcement that the 
Area Redevelopment Administration had 
approved a $2,275,000 industrial loan to 
aid in the construction of a 320-room 

motor hotel in Carolina, P.R. 

I understand that this loan was made 
to the Howard Johnson Motor Lodges, 
Inc., which, to my knowledge, is buid- 
ing motels all over the country presum- 
ably through private financing. 

Having visited Puerto Rico, I find it 
extremely difficult to classify it as a de- 
Pressed area. Certainly there are sec- 
tions of Puerto Rico which are depressed 
but there is a larger part that is the 
recipient of millions of dollars of invest- 
Ment in high-rise hotel apartments and 
gambling casinos, 5 

This is another illustration of the 
foolishness of ARA. I find it hard to 
Understand why the Area Redevelopment 

tration would authorize this loan 
in- view of the findings and admonitions 
of the House and Senate committees 
having jurisdiction over this bill. Why 
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new hotels would be considered eligible 
in view of recent pronouncements by the 
committees is beyond me. 

I flew over Puerto Rico and I saw a 
great many opportunities for aiding the 
average Puerto Rican. If any money is 
to be spent on that island, it certainly 
should not be spent for the construction 
of new luxury motels and hotels, since 
my information convinces me that the 
banks are more than pleased to advance, 
particularly to an institution with the 
financial stability of Howard Johnson, 
adequate funds for these projects. 

The district that I represent, the First 
Congressional District of New Jersey, 
has a higher unemployment rate today 
than it has had in decades and yet it 
does not qualify for aid under ARA. 

It would be interesting to hear an 
explanation on the Federal aid to How- 
ard Johnson. 


Local Initiative 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD C. OSTERTAG 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. OSTERTAG. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many people in our Nation who feel 
that the growing centralization of power 
and control in the Federal Government 
represents a serious threat to our historic 
way of life. There is a feeling that the 
growing paternalism of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is undermining the rugged, 
self-reliant, do-it-yourself spirit of 
America which has accounted for so 
much of our progress and success. 

Therefore, it is a pleasure to report 
on a progressive community in the con- 
gressional district I represent in New 
York State—a community which re- 
cently completed a major improvement 
project without calling for Federal or 
State financial aid, even though such 
assistance was available under existing 
programs. I refer to the recent comple- 
tion of a new waterplant by the village 
of Albion in Orleans County at a cost 
of more than $1 million. The village 
will dedicate its new modern plant next 
Tuesday, September 24. This improve- 
ment should prove a major asset for the 
people of this community and enable 
them to provide an adequate water sup- 
ply for both domestic and industrial use. 

Albion is located in a so-called re- 
development area because of a substan- 
tial rate of unemployment, and this en- 
titles this community to special Federal 
assistance under the area redevelopment 
program and the accelerated public 
works program, as well as the commu- 
nity facilities program. But Albion pre- 
ferred to carry this redevelopment proj- 
ect on its own shoulders. In doing so, 
the people of Albion proved for all to see 
that they have the initiative and deter- 
mination to assess their local needs and 
resolve them locally without surrender- 
ing their rights or responsibility for 
these local services. This initiative and 
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determination deserve the attention and 
commendation of all of us. 

The example of this village on the 
shores of Lake Ontario has attracted 
wide attention in our area, and was re- 
cently reviewed in a thoughtful radio 
commentary by Dick Tobias, news direc- 
tor of radio station WHAM in Rochester, 
N.Y. I include with my remarks this 
commentary, which reads as follows: 

A RADIO COMMENTARY ON AN ITEM OF SPECIAL 
” INTEREST BY Dick Tozlas, News DIRECTOR, 
Mile ROCHESTER, N.Y., SEPTEMBER 11, 


In the year of our Lord 1828 John Quincy 
Adams was President of the United States 
battling a Congress which falled to share 
his views. 

In 1828 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
opened the young Nation's first rail passen- 
ger service and à year earlier, slavery had 
been abolished in New York State. 

Also in 1828, in New York State, the vil- 
lage of Albion in Orleans County was 
incorporated. 

In the ensuing 135 years Albion has had 
its share of proud moments. None, however, 
should be more proud than on September 24 
of this year. 

For on the 24th, Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson 
will be in Albion to help the village dedicate 
a new water treatment and supply system. 

Not unusual you say? True, Lieutenant 
Governors are old hands at dedicating 
bridges, water systems, and post offices. 

But there is something unusual about the 
Albion ceremonies of this month. 

The entire water system, all $1,760,000 of 
it, was constructed without 1 red cent of 
State or Federal funds. 

Not a dime mind you, of Federal moneys 
was received by this tiny little village tucked 
away in New York State near the shores of 
Lake Ontario. 

We talked at length today about this re- 
markable feat with Albion Mayor John D. 
Robinson, truly a remarkable individual. 

He puts it better than we can: “We of 
Albion simply felt that the outstretched 
palm brings with it Federal and State con- 
trol and that in the doing, Americans are 
too quickly giving away their rights and 
local control.” 

We consider this a most important state- 
ment from the mayor of a community of 
slightly more than 5,000 residents. 

Mayor Robinson notes that work on his 
village’s new water system started In 1959 on- 
the promise that if Albion were to grow, 
proper facilities to create new business would 
be needed. 

Three times the residents of Albion re- 
jected the water system bond issue by close 
margins. 

Then Mayor Robinson, acting in the his- 
tory-steeped tradition of the pioneer spirit 
which has dominated America, called in the 
clergy to explain the need. 

The Albion clergy inspected the facts, 
spoke of the need from their various pulpits 
and helped the bond issue pass on the next 
ballot by a sweeping 4 to 1 margin. 

Mayor Robinson is understandably proud 
and refreshingly frank and honest. 

He admits to a high water rate for the 
1,700 Albion water customers; admits that 
the task would have been much less costly 
to consumers if Federal funds were grasped. 

But, says he, “We have done this thing our- 
selves * * * proved to any and all interested, 
that at least one community in America can 
see a problem and resolve it without the need 
to go on bended knees to the national and 
State coffers.” 

The village of Albion has solved a problem. 
It has proved a capacity to provide for itself 
and hopefully provide for new business and 
new industries to serve its 5,200 residents. 
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The accomplishments of Albion shouid, 
therefore, not go unnoticed. 

Certainly in this broad expanse of ours 
there must exist important businessmen in 
important industries in search of the very 
few communities willing to invest in the 
future. 

They could do no better than to select Al- 
bion because certainly it would be an in- 
vestment in a community which has proved 
its merit. 

The news from Albion today is a bit over- 
whelming. While we big city folks grab an- 
other chunk of the Federal pie to build a 
park or throw up a new building, some coun- 
try folks with a heritage dating back to the 
Mayflower have established new and com- 
mendable standards which put the rest of us 
to shame. 


Double Outrage in Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, in be- 
half of the people of the 22d District of 
New York, whom I represent, and as a 
Member of Congress, I wish to express 
the terrible heartache and grief as well 
as the outrage we feel as a result of the 
recent bombing of a church in Birming- 
ham, Ala., which caused the death of four 
little girls; we deplore the shooting of 
two teenage boys—these are indeed acts 
of madness. 

Our sympathies go out to the bereaved; 
the murder of these children will be on 
our conscience as long as we live; it will 
remain a blot upon our Nation through- 
out our history. 

Those responsible for the massacre of, 
and injury to, innocents in a church, 
committed an act of unbelievable cruelty, 
lawlessness, and a crime against all 
humanity. The President has pledged 
the full resources of our Government in 
apprehending those responsible for the 
crimes. We do not know the exact num- 
ber of persons who perpetrated the hein- 
ous acts, but we do know there are many 
others who are also indirectly respon- 
sible; those who have encouraged public 
defiance of the law, which in turn creates 
violence and harm to the innocent, are 
equally guilty with those who threw the 
bombs and used the guns. 

A time of grave crisis is upon us and 
despair is our lot when we realize that 
events prove that a police state virtually 
exists in parts of our Nation. It seems 
incredible to every right-thinking Amer- 
ican that citizens of our Nation, which 
is dedicated to law, order, and equality 
of all, are victims of and threatened by 
irrational and horrible crimes; crimes 
based upon hatred, bias, bigotry, and 
distorted A 

It is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government and Congress to stamp out 
these evils; the racial sickness which 
endangers our Nation must be cured; 
the killers and lawbreakers must be ap- 
prehended and punished; violence must 
be halted. Every citizen must now 
make it his deep concern to end the dis- 
crimination which exists, based on color, 
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religion, race, or national origin, for 
when law and order are scorned, no citi- 
zen is safe. 

We have no more time to lose. Con- 
gress must proceed, with all possible 
speed, to pass the strong, effective, civil 
rights legislation which will guarantee 
protection and real equality to all our 
citizens. Members of Congress, as well 
as every other citizen of our country, 
must face up to the duty which is ours. 

Let us earnestly pray that there will 
be no more such murders; let us take 
every step necessary to prevent such 
atrocious acts in the future. This is our 
burden now and our responsibility, which 
we must all discharge with courage and 
forthrightness. 


Hon. Leon H. Gavin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to call attention 
to the Members of Congress and the 
American people the fine editorial pub- 
lished by the Derrick Oil City-Franklin- 
Clarion, Pa., newspaper, Monday, Sep- 
tember 16, 1963, entitled Hon. Leon H. 

This excellent editorial has been 
called to my attention by State Senator 
Richard C. Frame, of Franklin, Pa., who 
has been a longtime friend of mine and 
in whose opinions I have great confi- 
dence. 

It is a pleasure to place this editorial 
in the Recorp as it represents an opin- 
ion not only of a fine newspaper, but 
also the opinions of Senator Frame and 
myself as personal friends and admirers 
of the fine service which Congressman 
Gavin has given over the years to our 
good country and the American people 
as well as the citizens of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania and the 23d 
Congressional District. 

The editorial follows: 


Hon. Leon H. Gavin 


It is with profound regret and a sense of 
deep personal loss that we record the death 
of the Honorable Leon H. Gavin, Representa- 
tive in Congress from the 23d Pennsylvania 
District and one of Oll City’s most distin- 
guished citizens. He died suddenly in his 
Washington home Saturday night. 

Mr. Gavin was in his 21st year in the Con- 
gress, having been elected to an 11th con- 
secutive term last November. He was the 
dean of the Pennsylvania delegation in Con- 
gress, was the second ranking Republican fn 
point of service on the powerful Armed 
Services Committee, and was an influential 
member of several other important com- 
mittees. 

Throughout the years since his first elec- 
tion in 1942, Mr. Gavin had faithfully and 
efficiently served his district in Congress. 
He was truly a servant of the people in the 
legislative halls and the diligence with which 
he labored for the rights and interests of his 
constituents won for him their unfaltering 
faith and confidence, as was so clearly evi- 
denced by the overwhelming majorities with 
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which he was continuously returned to 
Congress. 

While compiling an excellent record of 
broad achievement for the people of his own 
district, Mr. Gavin over the years had proved 
his outstanding capability as a national leg- 
islator who was outspoken in his opinions 
and forthright in his dealings on all matters 
of national and international Importance. 
He served his district, his State, and the Na- 
tion well, and he never faltered in his stead- 
fast support of the American way of life and 
against any infringements upon individual 
liberty. He labored without reservation for 
the maintenance of a military machine 
under which the Nation's security would te 
guaranteed, 

Mr. Gavin also was noted for his work in 
behalf of conservation and had been nation- 
ally honored for his distinguished service in 
this fleld by the Izaak Walton League of 
America, the National Parks Association, the 
National Wildlife Federation, and other so- 
cleties and organizations. He worked ar- 
dently for flood control and it was largely 
through his persistent efforts over the*years 
that the Kinzua Dam on the upper Allegheny 
was approved for construction. He also was 
chiefly responsible for a number of other 
flood control projects in this district of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin had attained high stature in the 
halls of Congress and he was highly regarded 
by his fellow legislators without regard to 
political affiliation. 

Prior to his service in the Congress, Mr. 
Gavin served as secretary of the Oil City 
Chamber of Commerce for many years. It 
was in this work that he organized and car- 
ried on many projects for community better- 
ment and progress. He was active in all 
phases of community life and his achieve- 
ments for the benefit of the city and the area 
were many. 

A stanch friend, a devoted public servant, 
an outstanding citizen Is gone. But his 
memory and his deeds will long remain en- 
shrined in the hearts of his fellow citizens, 


Job Opportunities Rated Primary Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a very interesting study which 
was conducted recently by Robert T. 
Bower, head of the Bureau of Social Re- 
search. The poll clearly shows the great 
emphasis which both Negroes and whites 
place on the achievement of equal em- 
ployment opportunity as a vitally im- 
portant goal of the civil rights struggle. 
H.R. 405, as reported by the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, would en- 
able the Federal Government to meet its 
responsibilities in this area. As you 
know, I am firmly convinced that inclu- 
sion of a fair employment practices sec- 
tion will add strength and substance to 
the omnibus civil rights package now 
under consideration by Subcommittee 
No. 5 of the House Judiciary Committee. 
I believe the Congress would be remiss 
in its duty if it failed to act in this essen- 
tial area, and I hope my colleagues will 
agree as to the importance of enactment 
of such legislation, and accordingly sup- 
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Port its passage by the Judiciary Com- 
Mittee and subsequently by the House 
of Representatives. 
The article follows: 
Neorors Rare JoB OPPORTUNITIES AS PRIMARY 
Goat IN RIGHTS STRUGGLE 


Preliminary results of a survey on at- 
titudes toward the August 28 March on 
Washington indicate that Negroes rate bet- 
ter job opportunities as the most important 
Boal of the civil rights struggle. 

The findings were revealed last night by 
Robert T. Bower, director of the Bureau of 

Research at an open-house program 
at the Washington Fellowship House, 945 
L St. Nw. 

Bower and a group of volunteer inter- 
Viewers conducted. polls here before, during 
and after the march and still are tabulating 
results. But preliminary figures show that 

Percent of the Negroes questioned and 

percent of the whites believe job dis- 
tion to be the most important single 
Obstacle facing Negroes. 

Aims of the march were listed as full 
Voting rights, open occupancy housing, open 
Public accommodations, fully integrated 
Schools, equal job opportunities and social 
equality. Those interviewed were asked 
Which they felt was most important. The 
results: 


The Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy, local leader 
Of the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, said the fact that most of those 

ioned were from the northeastern part 
Of the country where public accommodations 
are generally desegregated probably accounts 


tor the lack of emphasis on this goal. 


Mr. Fauntroy, Marcellus Goff, of Washing- 
ton CORE, and Ralph D. Fertig, of Southeast 
Neighborhood House, participated on the 
Program with Bower. Joan Ohrenstein, of 
washington Fellowship House, was moder- 


Bower's survey also showed general anxi- 
ty that the march would produce violence 
and great relief that it did not. 

In a poll taken before August 28, a ma- 
Jority said they expected there would be 
Violence, After the march, he said, a num- 
ber of those who had predicted violence 
didn't want to be interviewed again. 

He attributed much of the fear of vlo- 
lence to news media reports of measures 
being taken to insure that the march would 
be orderly. 

But Mr. Fauntroy thought the anxiety was 
attributable to early reports that the march 

id be a massive demonstration of civil 
disobedience, with participants prostrating 
themselves across streets, railroad tracks, and 

runways. 
t Answers to questions concerning their 
amillarity with various civil rights organi- 
zations indicate that among low income Ne- 
Broes, the NAACP is by far the best known 

most res P 

Relatively few knew about the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, though 
pearly all had heard of its leader, Dr. Martin 

Uther King. The Urban League was prac- 

y unheard of. The Black Muslims, on 
the other hand, were well known but gen- 
y not respected, the survey showed. 

„ who identified himself with most 
Of the organizations sponsoring the march, 
Said one of its biggest results was to “raise 
acceptability a method which had been 

er question.” 
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He said the Kennedy administration is not 
being fully fair to the civil rights cause in 
piacing so much emphasis on public accom- 
modations and so little on job opportuni- 
ties. 

Public accommodations can be desegre- 
gated through demonstrations, he said, add- 
ing that President Kennedy seemed more 
concerned about ending demonstrations 
than in solving the Negroes’ problems. 

Goff, chairman of CORE's action commit- 
tee, said the march “accomplished a great 
deal in morale and esprit,” but should not 
be thought of as a beginning in an intensi- 
fied civil rights struggle: 

He said he was very happy that no vio- 
lence occurred. But, he added, unless en- 
thupsiasm generated by the march can be 
translated into action in local communi- 
ties, “I'm afraid we've proved only that we 
can be nonyiolent.” 


Remarks of Superintendent George C. 
Roy on Some Education Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS | 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert 
therein the excellent statement of Su- 
perintendent George C. Roy, able and 
distinguished head of the school depart- 
ment in Millis, Mass., in my district, as 
he outlined his views concerning some of 
the needs of elementary and secondary 
education. 

Dr. Roy is highly qualified and expe- 
rienced in this field, and his remarks are 
especially timely, as well as expertly pre- 
sented, and I am sure that many people 
will be glad to have the opportunity to 
read them: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is George C. Roy. I am 
the unpaid legislative chairman of the Mas- 
sachusetts Association of School Superin- 
tendents and I also serve as superintendent 
of schools in the community of Millis, Mass. 

In the year 1959-60, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, 19 percent of the 
communities, or a total of 71, had some 
teachers who were substandard insofar as 
our State certification requirements were 
concerned. 

In that same school year, about 71 percent 
of the elementary teachers did not possess a 
bachelor’s degree and 91 percent of the sec- 
ondary school teachers did not hold a mas- 
ter's degree. 

As I see it, the quality, the professional 
status of the teacher is of utmost impor- 
tance if we are to stress quality education 
in the classroom. 

In the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
during the past year the minimum salary 
for teachers was raised from the former 
statutory requirement of $4,000 to $4,500. 
I might also add in passing that no addi- 
tional State aid was provided to help meet 
school costs increased as a result of this 
action. While every community must offer 
a beginning teacher a salary of $4,500, there 
are several that start their teachers at 
$5,000. We might ask ourselves if each of 
us were to seek a position as a beginning 
teacher, would we go to the community that 
offered $4,500 or the one whére we could get 
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$5,000? As you can see, this means that 
those individuals who are the best qualified 
have the opportunity to go to the larger 
co unities and that those communities 
enjoy a competitive advantage over the 
smaller ones. 

All this takes into account just one phase 
of a so-called salary scale—the beginning. 
There are other factors to be considered 
such as the periodic increments and the 
maximum. 

In my own community, to be specific, 4 
teacher starts at $4,500, the State minimum, 
and may reach a maximum of $6,900 if he or 
she holds a bachelor’s degree. A master’s 
degree holder begins at $4,700 and goes to 
$7,100, while 30 hours' study beyond the 
master’s degree means a teacher can start at 
$4,900 and end at $7,300. But in Brookline, 
which is not very far from Millis, teachers 
start at $5,000 and end up with not four but 
five figures in their salaries. 

I believe that the shortage of teachers in 
specialized areas of education in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts is due in part 
to inadequate salaries. I refer to the areas of 
mental retardation, emotional disturbances, 
academically talented, and physical handi- 
caps. We are mandated by statute to main- 
tain and to operate classes for these atypical 
youngsters, but it is difficult to do so with 
the personnel that is available. I believe ad- 
ditional moneys should be provides to en- 
courage teachers to obtain additional spe- 
clalized training to enter these areas. 

In our State, because of inequality of 
salaries among the communities, many teach- 
ers are constantly on the move. This tend- 
ency to be positions so frequently 
means that stability is all but destroyed in 
our teaching staffs. I do not believe that 
such a condition helps anyone and that it 
probably actually hurts everyone, Just as 
I was leaving to appear before this commit- 
tee, I received word that a wealthier com- 
munity was going to hire one of my special 
class teachers. That means that in turn, I 
shall have to go looking, which I have already 
started to do, but where I shall find someone, 
I don’t know. 


I also feel that one of the major problems 
confronting the smaller community is the 
matter of released time for teachers to use in 
professional improvement. Not only must 
we hire professionally competent people for 
our faculties but we must also help them to 
maintain such competence. For instance, 
in many larger communities teachers are 
released from at least some of their duties 
to participate in a curriculum study that 
goes on constantly, year in and year out. In 
smaller communities, such study must take 
place after regular hours and in addition to 
them. This “after hours” work is but one 
of the many burdens borne by teachers about 
which most people do not know. 

The provisions of the National Defense 
Education Act have been very helpful in the 
fields of mathematics, science, languages, and 
guidance. But many of us feel that the hu- 
manities should now receive attention and 
that the act should be broadened to include 
at least English and the social studies. The 
eager response of the teachers who have been 

` afforded the opportunity to attend the in- 
stitutes provided under the act should be an 
indication of the need for its expansion, as 
well as a source of gratification to all those 
who had a part in framing and enacting that 
legislation. 

! My emphasis this morning has been upon 
the teacher and his or her professional wel- 
fare and competence. I have tried to point 
out that with adequate financial assistance, 
steps should be taken to see that by means 
of well-paid topnotch teachers even the 
smallest community can offer educational op- 
portunities equal to those of the largest. It 
must be borne in mind that America has a 
mobile population. Some pupils who are 
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present in one classroom today may be trans- 
ferred to another school hundreds of miles 
away by next week. So we are not educating 
pupils for community X alone, nor only for 
State Y—we are educating Americans. 


The Business Outlook and the Problem 
of Preventive Economic Medicine—An 
Address by John P. Lewis, Member of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, University of Notre Dame, 
September 11, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an excel- 
lent address by Dr. John P. Lewis, a 
member of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, which was delivered 
at the University of Notre Dame, in the 
congressional district I represent, on 
September 11, 1963. 

Mr. Lewis’ address was delivered dur- 
ing a week-long “Partners in Progress” 
celebration in the South Bend-Mishaw- 
aka area. 

The fact that Mr. Lewis, before joining 
the Council of Economic Advisers, was on 
the faculty of Indiana University, is a 
source of particular pride to the citizens 
of our State. 

The text of Mr. Lewis’ address follows: 

It would be an honor in any event to ad- 
dress a business audience of this size and 
distinction, but this occasion has several spe- 
cial attractions for me. It is the first chance 
I have had to give a talk in Indiana since I 
took temporary leave of Bloomington 4 
months ago, and for me a return to any- 
where in Indiana constitutes a homecoming. 
I am particularly glad to have come to Notre 
Dame, with which Indiana University has 
had such happy and constructive relations 
over the years and where I personaily have 
some good friends and respected colleagues. 

I am honored to be on the same day's 
program with Gov, Matt Welsh, for whom 
I’ve had the dubious and hazardous pleas- 
ure for several years of trying to forecast 

income tax revenues. I am especially 
happy to be here at the request of Con- 
gressman JomN Brapemas, who already has 
established himself as one of the most dis- 
tinguished younger Members of the House 
of Representatives. And I am pleased to have 
this association with South Bend's Partners 
in Progress Week. It is gratifying to see an 
urban region on its own initiative demon- 
strate this degree of organization and imagi- 
nation in its self-help efforts. And needless 
to say, the administration is enthusiastic 
about all such efforts as yours to focus upon 
the particular matter of export promotion, 

Most of all, however, I am glad to be here 
this morning for the opportunity it gives me 
to revert to a favorite theme; namely, our 
need for adequate forehandedness in our 
general economic policymaking. 

EMERGENCY EFFORTS 


In the United States, we're pretty good at 
dealing with emergencies once they slap us 
in the face. Once the problems of the great 
depression, of World War II, and the Korean 
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war were hard upon us, we acted vigorously. 
Our policies may not have been fully ade- 
quate or even always correct and consistent. 
But at least they were aggressive and on the 
whole helpful. 

Moreover, during the same period, and 
partly in the process of these emergency ef- 
forts, we accumulated a formidable set of 
defenses against future economic disasters of 
anything like the magnitude of the great 
depression. And, for dealing with limited 
emergencies like the economic downturns of 
1948-49, 1953-54, 1957-58, and 1960-61, we 
have accumulated some valuable habits, 
techniques, and institutions that tend, once 
such declines are well started, to snub and 
check them, thereby improving our chances 
of reversing the recessions before they de- 
teriorate Into major business collapses, 

In short, the quality of our curative econ- 
omic medicine In the United States has 
improved very greatly during the past 30 
years. But the real question now is: What 
about our preventive economic medicine? 
Are we smart enough yet to deal with the 
nonemergencies?—to see them coming and 
forestall them before they hit us full force? 

This is the question I want to put to you 
this morning, and I want to do so in the 
context of the program of tax reduction 
that is now before the Congress and may 
be voted on in the House next week. In 
ordering my remarks around this theme, I 
shall be talking, as I was asked to do, about 
the business outlook. But since the pivotal 
question underlying both our near-term and 
our longer-run economic outlooks right now 
does seem to me to be precisely this matter 
of tax reduction—of whether we will get 
a program of the type, size, and the timing 
recommended by the House Ways and Means 
Committee—this will be my point of focus. 


THE RECORD 


There are plenty of good things to be 
said about this economy's performance— 
both recently and over the span of time, 
since World War II. 

Since World War II, productivity has 
grown at least as fast as it did over the 
long run before the war. Real incomes and 
employment have risen sharply. All four 
postwar recessions have been notably mild 
by prewar standards. And despite all of 
the talk about it, our inflation record really 
hasn’t been too bad—most of it being war- 
connected, except for the 1955-57 price 
spurt which may yet prove to have been a 
freak. 

As for the recent past, the expansion that 
began in early 1961 already is in its 3ist 
month and, if it persists until next spring, 
will be the longest of our peacetime his- 
tory—except for the long stretch from 1933- 
37 when we were emerging from the super- 
depths of the Great Depression. 

During this recovery the gross national 
product has advanced more than $80 billion; 
the industrial production index has climbed 
22 percent; personal income has increased 
13 percent; employment has gained 244 mil- 
lions; and the unemployment rate has been 
squeezed down at least moderately—from a 
seasonally adjusted annual rate of 7.1 in 
May 1961 to 5.5 percent of the civilian labor 
force last month. P 

Contrary to the usual expansion pattern, 
in which corporate profits, after surging 
early in the expansion, quickly taper off, this 
time profits seem to have held up remarkably 
well. And in part this seems to refiect an 
unusually well-sustained productivity per- 
formance, 

Finally, our recent record of inflation 
avoidance has been excellent. By most cal- 
culations, money wage rates in manufac- 
turing have been rising a bit more slowly 
than labor productivity for the past 3 years. 
The Wholesale Price Index is still virtually 
at its 1958 level, and the Consumer Price 
Index has edged upward only a little over 1 
percent a a year, and this mainly because of 
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the rising costs of consumer services. In- 
deed, our price stability has been the best of 
any advanced Western economy, except 
Canada. 

Looking at these plus factors, it is easy to 
see how a good business journalist like Joe 
Livingston might suggest—as Livingston did 
a couple of weeks ago—that perhaps we have 
moved into a new era of “rolling prosperity.” 
In a textbook a few years ago I myself used 
the phrase “routine prosperity” to suggest 
that perhaps good times are becoming 
habitual with us. 


PROBLEMS TO BE FACED 


As guides to action, at least, Iam now con- 
vinced that both phrases are all wrong- 
They invite too much complacency. For 
there are also some very unsatisfactory 
things about this past performance of thé 
economy, recent, and otherwise, that pose 
serious problems for the future, 

First, and most obvious, is the fact that our 
postwar record still has been pockmarked by 
four recessions. However moderate by pre- 
war standards, these new-style receissions 
still are painfully costly affairs. The task of 
avoiding them further—and, more specifi- 
cally, of forestalling the next one—remains 
high on our policy agenda. 

Second, to talk about rolling or routine 
prosperity glosses over the fact that we have 
had little success thus far in stepping up the 
rate of growth in our productive capacity. 
We need that stepped-up growth to reinforce 
our national security, to counter the chal- 
lenge of Soviet growth, to discharge our other 
international responsibilities, and to provide 
a more abundant economic life domestically. 
And the fact is that during the past decade— 
despite all of the talk about automation and 
a new technological era—capacity growth 
seems to have been chugging along little of 
no better than at its historical rate of about 
3% percent a year—this compared with rates 
of 4 to 6 percent in most of Western Europe, 
6 or 7 percent in the Soviet Union, and still 
higher in Japan, 

This stickiness in our capacity growth rate 
has been due, at least in part, to the fact that 
our investment ratio has gotten very lean. 
The share of our national output that busi- 
ness decisions allocate to productive private 
investment, instead of rising, has been sig- 
nificantly lower during the last half of this 
past decade than it was earlier in the post- 
war period. 

If the first problem aspect of our recent 
performance has been recurrent recession, 
and the second, slow growth, the third has 
been persisting slack in the economy sincé 
1957, and the fourth, the balance of pay- 
ments difficulties that have beset us since 
about the same time. For reasons of brevity. 
I am not going to discuss the balance of 
payments in this talk, although if we were to 
add it in, it would require no changes in 
what I shall be saying about our domestic 
situation. The third problem on the other 
hand—our stubborn, lingering failure since 
1957, in cyclical upswings as well as down- 
swings, to use our capacity fully—is one upon 
which I want to dwell at some length. 

PERSISTING SLACK 

This 6-year-long experience of persisting, 

unwanted slack poses what, in many ways, 


-is the most disturbing economic problem of 


all. And in part, of course—despite my ref- 
erence to preventive medicine, it is with us 
right now: in the form of the 514 percent 
unemployment rate that we still have after 
30 months of vigorous cyclical expansion; in 
the form of an unemployment rate that has 
never fallen below 5 percent in the last 70 
consecutive months; in the form of current 
operating rates in manufacturing that still 
average only about 87 percent, instead of the 
92 or 93 percent that business prefers; in 
the form of a $30 billion of shortfall of ac- 
tual gross national product below potential 
that still persists after a 244 year period in 
which total production has risen more than 
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eso billion; and in the form of about $200 
Dillion worth of output (1962 prices) that, 
ie cumulative matter, we have lost since 

This output is gone for good, It would 
have been enough to supply us 17 times 
Over with all the public schools, hoepitals, 
and highways that we are building in the 
United States this year. Gone forever, too, 
ure all of the substantially higher profits 
that business could have been earning dur- 
ing the past 6 years if the phenomenon 
at chronic slack had not overtaken us. 

All the same, the fact remains that most 
Cf us aren't losing sleep over the slack prob- 
lem right now. Business conditions feel 
Pretty good—especially here in the Great 
Lakes region, where the automobile and steel 
industries are having a good year. Never- 
theless, we would be highly disturbed by the 
slack problem if we are doing an adequate 
Job of thinking ahead. 


RELATED PROBLEMS 


We should be disturbed, first, by the way 
a continuation of chronic slack in pro- 
duction and high average unemployment 
Will aggravate our first recession problems. 
It increases our susceptibility to general re- 
Ceasion whenever a particular sector of busi- 
Nees activity noses downward. Moreover, if 
employment and output already are in a 
Slack condition before a recession begins, 
even a moderate downturn can carry us to 
distressingly low absolute levels of activity. 
If right now, for example, we got into a 
downturn of the proportions of 1957-58, it 
Would increase unemployment to something 
On the order of 8 percent of the labor force 
and widen the shortfall between actual and 
Potential gross national product to the neigh- 
borhood of $60 billion. 

Secondly, slack in the economy deters busi- 

Ness investment and, therefore, slows the fu- 
ture growth of our productive capacity, 
There just are no two ways about it. Peo- 
ple like yourselves are going to be cautious 
in pressing capacity expansion when year 
after year they find a significant margin of 
their existing capacity redundant. 
These, then, are the reasons why an effort 
to close our underproduction gap, to elimi- 
Mate chronic excess unemployment, and to 
end the lingering sluggishness of output, in- 
tomes, and profits is our No. 1 domestic eco- 
nomic need at present. 


A GOOD BUSINESS. YEAR 


The administration made this judgment 
as to priorities in the program it presented 
January. At the same time, it saw a 
better and smoother course for business. con- 
ditions in calendar year 1963 than did many 
forecasters at the turn of the year. In its 
January report, the Council of Economic Ad- 
Visers predicted a gross national product for 
1963.25 a whole in the 6573-6583 billion range 
and anticipated a fairly steady pattern of 
Sains during the course of the year. 

Looked at in retrospect, this. forecast still 
looks pretty good. This year, as is so often 
the case, the fashionable consensus among 
forecasters has undergone much more marked 
fluctuations than the course of the economy 
itself. The forecasting consensus began the 
Year somewhat bearishly, took a bullish turn 
in early spring, had sober second, or rather, 
third thoughts in early summer, and just 
lately has begun to sound highly buoyant 
again. 

Meanwhile, the expansion has been plod- 
ding along a fairly steady course. The sea- 
gonaliy adjusted annual rate of gross na- 
tional product rose 87 billion in the first 
Quarter, $8 billion in the second, and—one 
Can now guess—probably something not too 
far short of this in the third quarter. We 
&t the Council are in the happy position of 
being pretty well able to live with our be- 
Sinning-of-the-year forecast. As early as 

we did say it now looked as though 
the gross national product for the year 
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would come out near the upper end of the 
range we had previously indicated that is, 
somewhat above $580 billion—but since then 
we have been content not to tinker. 

My point is not to tout the Council of 
Economic Advisers’ forecasting record 
which over a longer span of time has dis- 
played its share of fallibility—but simply to 
emphasize that when the administration 
last January recommended a massive tax 
reduction program it did not do so in the 
expectation of anything like recession in 
1963. On the contrary, it anticipated nearly 
as good a business year as we are getting 
and yet it still recommended the tax pro- 
gram—because of the slack problem, 

TAX REDUCTION 


It chose this as its primary target; it chose 
major tax reduction as the principal vehicle 
for reaching that target; and, while {í have 
time only to sketch the bare outlines of-the 
analysis by which it linked these two to- 
gether, that much is worth doing. 

The first proposition in the analysis is that 
the slack problem is essentially an aggregate- 
demand problem. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the cause of persisting under- 
production and unemployment is insufficient 
outlays in the economy as a whole. To put 
the same point differently, the primary cause 
is not that our labor force—fairly suddenly, 
over the space of the last 5 or 6 years—has 
become too young or too ald, or to badly 
trained, or outmoded by automation, or new- 
ly discriminated against on racial or other 
grounds. 

Please do not misunderstand me: These 
problems of so-called structural unemploy- 
ment and inflexibility in our use of resources 
are serious and need the kind of serious at- 
tention they are being given under existing 
or proposed programs, The point is simply 
this: There is no significant evidence that, 
standing by themselves, they are any more 
serious than they were 10 or 15 years ago 
and yet the rates of unemployment and 
underproduction are higher. The cause lies 
elsewhere—in the area of aggregate demand. 


In fact the point can be put more posi- 
tively than this: The so-called structural 
problems are themselves highly sensitive to 
the adequacy of demand. Employers who 
discriminate against Negroes, who hesitate 
to train the unskilled, and who pass over the 
youngsters just entering the labor force da 
eo far less when orders are rolling tn, busi- 
ness is booming, and most other job candi- 
dates already are employed. Greater total 
demand will not wipe out all of these stub- 
born, difficult, particularistic problems, to be 
sure. But it is the quickest medicine for 
moderating them radically while other spe- 
cific programs are being brought to bear. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES 

Last January’s analysis went on, secondly, 
to the proposition that the trouble with de- 
mand during the past half dozen years had 
been the drag created by an imbalance in the 
Government sector, More specifically, Fed- 
eral tax rates—which initially were set to 
fight wartime inflations and which, under a 
progressive tax system, raise tax collections 
faster than income in a growing economy— 
had gotten too high relative to. Government 
expenditures. As the econamy begins to ap- 
proach full employment, these rates, as they 
now stand, tend to choke off more consumer 
and business demand than existing rates of 
Government spending can offset. As a result, 
total business activity tends to stagnate 
short of full-production levels. 

The solution, obviously, is either to raise 
Government spending to permanently high- 
er levels, or to effect a permanent cut in tax 
rates. The administration chose to empha- 
size the latter for one thing because thie 
leaves up to the private economy the question 
of what particular goods and services shall be 
bought with the additional demand fiscal 
policy unleashes. 
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This is an aspect of the strategy I am sure 
most of you approve. But please consider 
also the corollary point that the needed de- 
mand-boosting job cannot be done by match- 
ing tax cuts and expenditure cuts. Asa very 
large number of business leaders and busi- 
ness organizations have now come to agree 
such a policy would take away with one 
hand about as much demand as it stimulated 
with the other and would leave total demand 
roughly unaffected. 

So much for the underlying rationale of 
the program that is just now issuing from 
committee to the floor of the House of Re 
resentatives, and it may, with a considerable 
measure of good luck and hard work, reach 
the floor of the Senate for final action before 
the end of a very long congressional session. 
My contention is that the outcome of this 
congressional process is the greatest uncer- 
tainty in the economic outlook both for 
1964 and beyond. Now it’s time for me to 
substantiate this view by saying something 
more concrete about the rest of the outlook. 

NEAR-TERM OUTLOOK 

First, it seems plain that continuing ex- 
pansion for the balance of this year is secure. 
As for the various demand sectors, there will 
be some moderate shifting about among the 
front runners. Automobile and housing 
sales both are going to have a hard time 
topping their recent levels. On the other 
hand, a pickup in State and local spending 
is virtually assured, and the latest surveys 
indicate that business fixed investment will 
expand about in line with previous expecta- 
tions. Christmas trade may well be out- 
standing this year—especially in soft goods 
which were sluggish last spring and which, 
the latest savings data suggest, are in a posi- 
tion to make somewhat greater claims on 
consumer budgets. Overall, the fourth 
quarter may indeed show the significantly 
accelerated expansion that the buoyant fore- 
casters. are now predicting. It may. But 
personally, I would not expect the advance 
in the second half of 1963 to vary mark- 
edly from that in the first half of the year. 
This would suggest an annual rate of 
national product above $590 billion in the 
final quarter, unemployment still in the 
neighborhood of 544° percent of the labor 
force, and a fairly strong profit showing. 

If what therefore seems assured for the 
balance of 1963 could be straight-line pro- 
jected on into 1964, there would seem to 
be very little cause for worry about the near- 
term outlook except on the part of those 
of us who do worry seriously about persisting 
slack and unemployment as a here-and-now 
problem. The fact is, however, that—iack- 
ing a tax cut—1964 could be a very diffcrent 
story than 1963. The only judicious as- 
sumption is that neither housing nor the 
automobile market will provide a new lift 
to demand. Under the revised Federal 
budget for fiscal year 1964 and the tight 
expenditures control now in prospect for 
fiscal 1965, Federal purchases of goods and 
services are expected to climb at much slower 
rates than recently. There is little reason 
to expect any rise in net exports or any 
faster rise in State and local government 
spending. Inventory investment and—again 
lacking a tax cut—consumer purchases of 
soft goods and services both will tend to 
follow the lead of the other sectors. 


This, by process of elimination, identifies 
what in all probability is going to be the 
pivotal sector for the 1964 outlook—business 
fixed investment. If any segment of de- 
mand were going to lead a continuing ex- 
pansion In 1964 in the face of no tax cut, 
business purchases of plant and equipment 
it now seems to me, would have to play that 
role. And I see little ground for confidence 
that you and others like ycu would play the 
role if the tax bill were to fall. 

Investors in plant and equipment, well 
aware of the overhang of existing capacity, 
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have been following fairly conservative poli- 
cies throughout this expansion, and the 
various intentions surveys as yet give no 
clear sign of a breakthrough. As a dis- 
tinguished business economist said to my 
colleagues and me a few weeks ago, plant 
and equipment spending after this long 
period of caution could surge in 1964. Per- 
sonally I believe it will—given the massive 
stimulus to consumption buying plus the 
promised reinforcement of corporate cash 
flow and profits that the administration tax 
bill would bring on January 1. But lacking 
that, and lacking the evidence of strong ex- 
pansion elsewhere in the economy, a down- 

drift in plant and equipment would be very 
possible in 1964, especially in the face of the 
disappointed expectations that defeat or de- 
lay of the tax bill would bring. If this were 
to happen, risk of outright recession before 
the end of the year would be all too plain. 


EFFECTS OF TAX CUT 


The same reasoning yields a radically dif- 
ferent set of possibilities under the opposite 
tax-reduction hypothesis. If the bill now 
being reported passes in substantially its 
present form, consumer incomes, starting in 
January, will be augmented at an annual 
rate of nearly $7 billion. Past experience 
affords every assurance that the great ma- 
jority of this will be rather quickly reflected 
in additional consumer spending, thereby 
generating further cumulative increases in 
income and consumption. Meanwhile, in- 
vestment can be expected to begin a decisive 
upward move in response to the cut in cor- 
porate tax liabilities as well as to the 
strengthening of consumer markets—proving 
once again the responsiveness to tax ad- 
justments that business already has demon- 
strated in its quick and spirited reaction to 
last years’ investment tax credit and revi- 
sions of the depreciation guidelines. 

Then, under the present bill, there would 
be assurance of a vital second-phase thrust 
from cuts that would take effect on Janu- 
ary 1, 1965, adding to the first-phase momen- 
tum achieved during 1964, There are too 
many imponderables to permit anyone to 
estimate precisely what amount of additional 
demand the total effects will be once the 
proposed $11 billion tax reduction program 
has had a chance fully to work its way into 
the system by a year and a half or 2 years 
hence. But it is my own view that the 
round number estimates the administration 
most often has mentioned—increases in 
gross national product of $30 to $40 billion 
and in employment 2 to 3 million jobs—are 
solidly grounded. 

This much I think is unmistakable: For 
1964, the tax reduction program is the near- 
est thing we can get to a guarantee against 
recession and in favor of accelerated expan- 
sion. Beyond 1964, the program is much 
the best single means at our disposal for 
lifting the economy back toward its full 
production, full employment track. 

And finally, it holds out this paradoxical 
promise, so far as the economic outlook is 
concerned: It offers us the only really feasi- 
ble course toward a balanced Federal budget. 
For tax rate reductions that do a good job 
of boosting incomes can rather quickly turn 
out to be revenue gatherers rather than 
losers. And, as the economy moves toward 
full employment, this expansion in revenues 
can overtake expenditures. 

As you may have detected by now, I'm 
something of a partisan of this tax program, 
and now that I’m fairly launched on the 
subject, there’s much more I would like to 
say—particularly in response to the deficit 
worries, the public-debt worries, and the in- 
flation worries that some people have about 
it. All of them, Iam convinced, are unneces- 
sary and ill-advised. But you asked me here 
not as an advocate, but as an analyst of the 
business outlook. 

Reverting to that role, let me say only that, 
when I do put on my technician’s hat, I am 
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almost embarrassed, professionally speaking, 
at the total harmony between my own out- 
look analysis and the policy position of the 
administration to which I belong. But that, 
unless I also have achieved self-deception, is 
simply the way the analysis happens to come 
out. 


“QUIET CRISIS” 


Finally, let me revert one step further—to 
the theme with which I began these remarks. 
A few months ago I published a book called 
“Quiet Crisis in India.” At first the people 
at the Brookings Institution for whom I did 
the book didn't like the title. Some of them 
said that the concept of a “quiet crisis” was 
a contradiction in terms, But nevertheless 
they went along with the title, and now they 
are quite fond of it. The fact is, I think, 
that in public affairs many of our more im- 
portant “crises” are quiet. It is the business 
of forecasting to spot them while they are 
still that way, and it is the business of timely 
policymaking to keep them from becoming 
really noisy. 

Iam not claiming, of course, that the de- 
bate over tax reduction is going to be parti- 
cularly muted during the next few weeks, and 
indeed I hope that it will not be. But the 
problems the debate primarily concerns still 
are very muted, compared to what they could 
become in 1964 and 1965 and 1966 and beyond. 
The question of whether we will have suffi- 
cient forehandedness to act now—now in this 
session of the Congress, not “early” in the 
next session, which, before you know it, could 
mean late next summer, if then—is an issue 
in which you, as forehanded businessmen, 
have a very great stake. 


Bonneville Administrator Hopeful of Co- 
operative Dealings With Power Firm 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ov 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, since 
May 21 one of our colleagues has been 
inserting in the Recorp a series of arti- 
cles, letters, and editorials critical of the 
inclusion of southern Idaho in the BPA 
marketing area. Many of the letters 
and articles are presenting a false and 
unfair impression of the results of this 
extension of BPA by Secretary Udall. 

For this reason I was delighted to read 
in the Idaho Daily Statesman of Sep- 
tember 14 a report of a speech of Charles 
F. Luce, Bonneville Power Administra- 
tor, on this subject. which reviews the 
record of the BPA in the Northwest and 
clarifies many of the false impressions 
that the power companies have been at- 
tempting to give of BPA. 

I commend this report of Mr. Luce's 
speech to my colleagues: 

From the Idaho Daily Statesman, Sept. 14, 

1963] 

BONNEVILLE ADMINISTRATOR HOPEFUL OF Co- 
OPERATIVE DEALINGS WITH POWER FM 
Ioano FaLts.—Bonneville Power Adminis- 

trator Charles F. Luce said Thursday he is 

hopeful of “cordial and cooperative” rela- 
tions with the Idaho Power Co. despite the 
firm’s anti-Bonneville campaign. 

He said that Idaho Power has not replied to 
& Bonneville request of 2 months ago for 
terms for a possible contract to wheel BPA 
power from the Columbia River system to 
southern Idaho over its lines. 


September 18 


Without such a wheeling agreement, BPA 
can supply no additional power to southern 
Idaho. It is presently marketing power from 
Bureau of Reclamation dams to 20 municipal 
systems, cooperatives, and REA's served by 
the Bureau before BPA moved into the area. 


PEACE GESTURE 


Luce, speaking before representatives of 
southern Idaho power distributors, described 
his statements as a gesture of peace to the 
power company. 

It was accompanied by an assertion that 
Idaho Power's arguments against the benefits 
of Bonneville’s lower rates for southern 
Idaho are “about 30 years behind the times.” 

Luce said BPA’s relations with other utill- 
ties in its service area are cordial and co- 
operative and he hopes “the same situation 
eventually will prevail in southern Idaho.” 

“In talks with the company we already 
have assured its top executives that Bonne- 
ville has no intention of damaging the com- 
pany,” Luce said, “We will, however, pro- 
vide an alternative source of electricity in 
southern Idaho, and the company no longer 
will occupy the strong monopoly position it 
has held for many years.” 


INCREASES SEEN 


Luce said utilities in the BPA area have 
increased sales, profits, and stock values since 
1938 when the agency first started selling 
wholesale power. 

“They purchase a significant amount of 
power from BPA,” he said. “They wheel BPA 
power over their lines and BPA wheels their 
power over its lines.” 

He said the cooperation has accelerated the 
industrial growth of the Pacific Northwest 
and raised the standard of living. 

Luce said he wanted to stress these points: 

“Bonneville is ahead, not behind, on its 
mortgage payments to the U.S. Treasury, 
presently by about $20 million. The Bonne- 
ville Act requires it to pay ite own way. 

“Bonneville Power can strengthen the 
economy of Idaho, and help create more tax- 
able wealth. 

SAME RATES 


“The low rates that BPA is putting into 
effect in southern Idaho are the same rates 
that BPA has charged for many years 
throughout Oregon, Washington, northern 
Idaho and western Montana.” 

Luce said BPA is able to offer rates lower 
than those charged by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation In southern Idaho before the shift 
because Bonneville’s rates are designed to 
cover payout for a larger group of projects 
with a lower average cost of generating elec- 
tricity. 

“In effect,” he said, “the Bureau’s five 
plants in southern Idaho have been merged 
with 22 dams, either existing or under con- 
struction, which are included in BPA'’s rate 
base. 

“The importance of adding the five proj- 
ects is slight because of the relative size 
of the two groups of projects. The total 
capital investment allocated to commercial 
power for all 27 projects is $2,043 billion. 
The total investment in the five southern 
Idaho projects allocated to commercial pow- 
er, as of June 30, 1962, was only $20,466,000 
or roughly one percent of the system total.” 

REASONS CITED 

Luce said one reason BPA can charge lower 
rates is that its system includes such proj- 
ects as Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams, 
which he described as efficient producers of 
power built with depression dollars. 

Luce said the chain of events which led to 
inclusion of southern Idaho in BPA’s market- 
ing area included the finding of a possible 
power shortage. 

He said the needs of public agencies buy- 
ing power from the Bureau would have ex- 
ceeded the Bureau supply in the fall of 1964 
or 1965, and that southern Idaho, with its 
predicted industrial expansion, will experi- 
ence a summertime power shortage by 1967- 


1963 


es and a year around shortage by 1972-73 
en power is supplied or steamplants 
t. 


Water Is Lifeblood of Klamath Basin— 
New Extension District Fulfills Long 


Desire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
first explorers entered the regions west 
of the Continental Divide, they were im- 
Mediately struck by the great paradox 
of mighty rivers and full-flowing 
Streams, side by side, with vast arid 
regions where nothing but sagebrush 
and cheatgrass would grow. Those with 
Teal vision looked forward to the time 
*. man would use the water then 
being wasted as it flowed to the Pacific 
88 to make the desert blossom like a 

Last month, I had the privilege of 
Participating in the dedication of an ex- 

on to the Klamath Irrigation Dis- 
trict which is putting water on previ- 
Ously waterless land. I had a chance to 
meet with farmers of the most self- 
reliable and independent sort who, de- 
Spite their basic conservatism, realized 
that one of the great hopes for Amer- 
ica’s continued economic leadership is in 

e development, of our land and water 
resources. 

An article in the Klamath Falls Her- 
ald & News of August 25 graphically de- 
Scribes the tremendous benefit accruing 

both the Klamath Falls region and to 

r market outlets. 

The article is included at this point: 
Warer Is Live Boop or KLAMATH Basin— 

New Exrension Disrricr FULFILLS LONG 


(By Dan Walters) 

Throughout the span of history, water has 
been the primary problem of-the farmer. 

So it was in the Biblical era when periodic 
Groughts swept over the land, turning the 
toll of the farmer into dust. 

When the rains came, they rushed through 

e fields, in torrents, not satisfying the 
Crops, but rather washing away the topsoil 
and leaving ugly, worthless gullies. 

so it was nearly 1,900 years later 
When the first farmers began breaking the 
Soil in the Klamath Basin. 
The problem was still water. 
ese early settlers found the Basin fertile 
enough, but the annual rainfall was only 
12 or 13 inches and just 25 percent of this 
tell during the summer growing season. 

But the farmer of the late 19th century 
Was not the tiller his ancestors were. He 
Was learning to conquer his environment 
With machines and science. 3 

And he was ready to conquer the water 
Problem with the same tools, 

His answer to the problem was irrigation. 
There was plenty of water available in the 
Klamath Basin in streams and lakes. It 
Temained for the farmer to utilize this water 
in the best fashion. 

The first irrigation project in the Klamath 
Basin probably was an individual farmer 
diverting a local stream into his fields. 
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Court records indicate water rights were 
obtained for irrigation as far back as 1870. 

These first few efforts were soon followed 
by the organization of several water com- 
panies, the first of which was the Linkville 
Ditch Co, in 1878. 

This rather small firm was followed by 
Van Brimmer brothers’ ditch in the early 
1880's. Soon, the Van Brimmers were irri- 
gating 4,000 acres of farmland. 

More and larger enterprises followed as 
interest in irrigation during the 1890's soared. 
As more water became available, crops were 
diversified from the basic rye. 

But a movement grew within the farmers 
themselves for a project that would serve all 
of the Klamath Basin with adequate water. 

Water for such a project, it was realized, 
would have to come from Upper Klamath 
Lake. 

The Reclamation Act of 1902 provided 
Federal funds from the sale of public lands 
for reclamation projects in Western States. 

The U.S. Reclamation Service made several 
surveys of the Klamath Basin and in 1903, 
the Klamath project. was recommended. 

At the same time, however, private com- 

were expanding their services. 

The situation came to a head with the 
organization of the Klamath Water Users 
Association in March 1905, and the approval 
of the Klamath project 2 months later by 
the Federal Government. 

The plans called for water to be drawn 

into the main A canal from Upper Klamath 
Lake. From there, the canal passes through 
the city of Klamath Falls and to the south- 
east. 
At a point adjacent to the present head- 
quarters of the Klamath Irrigation District, 
the canal splits Into the B and C canals, the 
former running to the southeast and the 
latter to the east. 

Smaller canals bring the water to the 
farmers themselves. 

The first water from the project was de- 
Uvered on May 16, 1907. 

The Klamath Irrigation District was orga- 
nized in 1917 to begin eventual takeover of 
the system in Klamath County from the 
Federal Government. 

Formed by local farmers, the district took 
over the responsibility of paying back the 
Government for the canal system within the 
main part of the county, along with several 
other small districts. 

In 1928, the system was brought up to date 
with the construction of drainage canals 
and in 1950 the Miller Hill and Adams pump- 
ing stations were built. 

These stations are used for moving water 
uphill, 

By 1955, the Klamath Irrigation District 
had paid back enough of its debt to the Gov- 
ernment to take over actual operation of 
the system. 

The last major expansion of the system 
began with the organization of the Klamath 
Basin improvement District on July 18, 1961. 

This was the result of a condition that 
had been in existence for a number of years. 
Certain farmers had not had a guaranteed 
water supply and had been able to buy water 
from the KID only when it was available. 

The KBID entered into a contract with 
the Federal Government in April 1962, for a 
loan of $934,000 under the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act. It was the first such loan 
under the act in Oregon and the money was 
used for the expansion of existing canals 
and pumping stations and the building of 
three new pumping plants. 

This project was completed this year and 
was dedicated only a few weeks ago. Actual 
operation of Klamath extension project is 
under contract to the KID. 

And so now the Klamath Basin irrigation 
system, once only a dream in the minds of a 
few farmers, has come the full route to 
maturity. 
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The Klamath Irrigation District operates 
80 miles of main canal, 135 miles of sub- 
laterals, 175 miles of open drains and 8 miles 
of closed drains. 

To maintain and operate this complex sys- 
tem is the full-time job of 30 persons, includ- 
ing Manager Ray Roberts and Secretary John 
Stewart. 

Roberts has been with the district since 
1936 and Stewart has been with KID since 
1945. 

The district operates with an annual 
budget of about. $300,000 and is governed 
by President J. R. Ratliff and directors John 
A. Marshall and John A. Short. 

The budget includes payments to the Fed- 
eral Government on the remaining debt and 
this will be paid off by 1970. 

With this modern system, the Klamath 
Basin farmer is able to order his water by 
telephone, giving only 24 hours notice, 

At the minute he wants the water, it will 
be gushing into his field ditches. 

For this, the farmer pays $5.40 per acre 
per yean, no matter how much water he 
needs. If he has a 100-acre farm, he pays 
an annual rate of $540. Users who pump 
the water from the canals themselves pay 
just half of that, or $2.70. 

The KID now serves more than 1,000 
farmers in the basin, irrigating about 61,000 
acres of land with 300,000 acre-feet of water 
per year, 

Today, the KID has fulfilled the mission 
that was begun more than 50 years ago. 

Nearly all of the arable land in the area 
is being farmed with adequate water. 

But although there are no plans for major 
expansion of the KID system, it will, in the 
future, continue to play the same role as 
in the past—that of the key to prosperity 
for the Klamath Basin. 


Testimony of Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch 
Before the House Foreign Affairs Com- 


mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Sentember 17, 1963 


_ Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 17, Rabbi Richard G. 
Hirsch, director of the Religious Action 
Center, Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, testified before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee concerning 
the authorization for the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. I believe 
that Rabbi Hirsch’s testimony is one of 
the best statements I have seen concern- 
ing this legislation, and I urge all my 
colleagues to read it. = 
TESTIMONY OF Rannt RICHARD G, HIRSCH IN 
BEHALF OF THE COMMISSION ON SOCIAL 
ACTION OF REFORM JUDAISM BEFORE THE 
House FOREIGN Arrams COMMITTEE IN 
SUPPORT OF PERMANENT AUTHORIZATION OF 
THE U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DISARMAMENT 
AGENCY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1963 
I am Rabbi Richard G. Hirsch, Director of 
the Religious Action Center, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations. I appear in be- 
half of the Commission on Social Action of 
Reform Judaism, a joint instrumentality of 
the Central Conference of American Rabbis 
and the Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations. Other national agencies which are 
mempbers of the Commission on Social Action 
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are the National Federation of Temple Sis- 
terhoods, the National Federation of Temple 
Brotherhoods, and the National Federation 
of Temple Youth. 

At the most recent biennial convention 
of the Union of American Hebrew Congrega- 
tions, held in Washington in November 1961, 
a resolution on world peace was adopted, 
which contained the following statement: 
“We commend the United States for inten- 
sified efforts to achieve universal, enforce- 
able disarmament and urge that all such 
efforts be carried forward with the greatest 
of urgency and imagination. In this re- 
gard, we express gratification that the U.S. 
Congress has established an Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency to augment and 
accelerate studies and planning in this feld.” 

In the 2 years since its establishment, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency has 
justified its existence. Despite meager funds 
and Umited staff, the Agency has fulfilled 
the major functions assigned to it by Public 
Law 87-297 (Arms Control and Disarmament 
Act). As the fountainhead for disagmament 
proposals, the Agency has been responsible 
for three negotiation instruments of great 
significance: “An Outline of Basic Provisions 
of a Treaty on General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World”; “A Draft 
Treaty Banning Nuclear Tests in all Environ- 
ments“; and “A Draft Treaty Banning Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests in the Atmosphere, 
Outer Space”; and “Underwater.” The latter 
provided the basis for the test ban treaty 
which, hopefully, will be overwhelmingly 
ratified by the Senate within the next few 
days. The Agency shared with the State De- 
partment major responsibility for the suc- 
cessful negotiation of the test ban treaty 
and was also responsible for the formulation 
of the so-called “hot-line” agreement be- 
tween the United States and Russia. 

These “first steps”, to use the cautious but 
sanguine language of President Kennedy, 
must now be bolstered by preparations for 
additional steps. In these preparations, the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
plays an indispensable role. 

In this thermonuclear age, men have per- 
verted blessed discoveries capable of enrich- 
ing life into cursed instruments capable of 
annihilating Mfe—and have reversed the 
prophetic vision by turning ploughshares 
into swords. Yet the massive military 
power which our own Nation has assembled, 
has given us no real guarantee of peace and 
security, We have established a mighty sys- 
tem of defense based on deterrence, but this 
system is not infallible, because it is based 
on the following theoretical assumptions 
which may prove to be inaccurate and mis- 
leading: > 

A. The assumption that there will be no 
irrationality—that the leader of an opposing 
nation will that any attack on the 
United States will lead to retaliation result- 
ing in the destruction of his own country. 
However, in the light of world history, espe- 
cially during the last generation, totalitarian 
systems of government, which do not have 
the checks on leadership built into our dem- 
ocratic system, have not been renowned for 
their rational behavior. 

B. The assumption that there will be no 
miscalculation—that both we and potential 
enemies will always be fully cognizant of 
each other’s intentions. The Cuban crisis 
was resolved because both Russia and the 
United States were to a certain extent in- 
formed of each other's policies and the ram- 
ifications thereof. However, in a future 
crisis, one of the two parties to an inter- 
national dispute may not be firmly con- 
vinced that the other will use its total nu- 
clear force. This might well lead to a full- 
scale war, even though neither nation orig- 
inally intended to go that far. 

O. The assumption that there will be no 
accident—that no mechanical failure or hu- 
man aberration will occur. It has been gen- 
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erally recognized that there are no foolproof 
“fail safe“ measures which will guarantee 
against mechanical failure. And what as- 
surance do we have that one day a pilot, 
either ours or a potential enemy's, moti- 
vated by mistaken patriotic impulses, will 
not take matters into his own hands, as did 
the French pilot who in 1957 bombed an 
Algerian village without any orders from his 
superiors? nea 

An additional factor leading to world in- 
stability is the proliferation of nations pos- 
sessing nuclear weapons. The more fingers 
grasp the nuclear triggér, the more does our 
security based on deterrence diminish. The 
signing of the test ban treaty and its pend- 
ing ratification by the Senate express the 
conviction of our Government and of our 
people that the only secure system of de- 
fense lies in the direction of establishing a 
disarmed world governed by law. The Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency is a vital 
instrument for implementing that objective, 

However, the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency can perform its necessary func- 
tions only if it is permanently established. 
To fall to give permanent authorization to 
the Agency is to hobble it with uncertainty 
and to limit its continuity of staff and pro- 
gram. A realistic evaluation of international 
relations requires a recognition that peace 
will not be attained quickly or effortlessly. 
The highly complex problems of disarma- 
ment and arms control are inextricably re- 
lated to even more complex political, eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological problems, 

The resolution of these problems requires 
the persistent efforts of experts dedicated to 
their tasks over a period of many years. Nu- 
merous other governmental agencies dealing 
with areas of less gravity have permanent 
status. Certainly the objective which the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency pur- 
sues merits the permanent status that will 
reflect our Nation's permanent commitment 
“to seek peace and pursue it” (Psalms 34: 14). 

Proper financing is likewise essential for 
the fulfillment of the Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency’s functions as a vital sup- 
plement to other governmental efforts. The 
Nation which can afford to devote more than 
one-half of its national budget to military 
defense should be able to devote one-sixtieth 
of 1 percent of its budget to the ultimate 
defense—negotiated disarmament. The Na- 
tion which can afford to spend more than $6 
million an hour every day of the year for its 
military preparedness should be able to af- 
ford more than 2 hours a year worth of those 
funds to prepare for peace. 

I therefore urge this committee as a mini- 
mum to restore the original request for au- 
thorization of $15 million for 1964 and to 
give serious consideration to the allocation of 
such sums as may be necessary and appro- 
priate. 

Inadequate funds have prevented the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency from im- 
plementing sufficiently one of its assigned 
functions—the dissemination and coordi- 
nation of public information concerning 
arms control and disarmament. At the pres- 
ent time, the plethora of misinformation al- 
most suffocates the paucity of valid infor- 
mation, Civie and religious groups such as 
ours have been attempting to fill the void, 
but we require on both the national and re- 
gional levels the active assistance and guid- 
ance which can best be provided by the 
physical presence of Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency personnel and the dissemi- 


- nation of more extensive printed and audio- 


visual materials. 

Our Nation must begin the process of ex- 
pending much more of our human and 
financial resources on efforts directed toward 
disarmament. We have been able to expand 
our military power, because we have devoted 
ever larger sums ($7 billion for next year) 
to scientific research for the development of 
new and more powerful weapons. Does it 
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not stand to reason that in order to regulate 
and control these arms, the same scope and 
degree of scientific research must be de- 
veloped and applied? 

In the last few years, striking new scientific 
discoveries have been made in the areas 
detection and inspection, This type of re- 
search must be intensified. It has been 
especially encouraging to note that the Arms 
Control and Disarmment Agency envisages 
the expansion of its research endeavors in 
the areas of political, economic, and his- 
torical ramifications of disarmament. 

We have lived with war or the threat of 
war for so long that our people, our economy, 
indeed our civilization have become condi- 
tioned to It. We must begin now to formu- 
late plans for the reconditioning of our Na- 
tion and our world to peace, in confidence 
that we can meet the radical changes which 
peace may bring in its wake. Science has 
taught the world how to wage war. Now 
science must teach the world how to wage 
peace. 

Even as we endorse a permanent status and 
maximum budget for the Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency, we would direct the 
attention of this committee to necessary 
prerequisites for a lasting peace. JewisD 
tradition maintains that there is a basic dis- 
tinction between the Latin word “pax” which 
is the root of our English word for peace— 
and “shalom,” the Hebrew word, Pax.“ 
which is also the root for “pact,” literally 
means, according to the dictionary, “the ab- 
sence of a state of war.” “Shalom” means 
much more completeness,“ “wholeness,” 
“perfection,” not the absence of something 
ae but the presence of something posi- 

ve. 

True peace requires more than a balance of 
power between nations, and more even than 
a state of disarmament. True peace requires 
international harmony predicated on the 
well-being of every nation and the personal 
well-being of every individual. It is our fer- 
vent prayer that disarmament will enable us 
to devote more of our energies to the elim- 
ination of poverty, ignorance, disease, and ex- 
ploitation—and to the eventual realization 
of “shalom.” 


This Calls for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nation’s press is rightly alarmed over 
the establishment of a nationwide news 
wire service by the Department of Agri- 
culture. In recent weeks, many editorials 
have appeared in newspapers across the 
country condemning this intrusion of 
the Government into the news-dispen- 


sing business in competition with private 


wire services. Some of these have warned 
that Agriculture’s venture could lead to 
governmentwide control of the dissemi- 
nation of all news generated within the 
Government itself. 

The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and many newspapers have 


expressed their disapproval of this new 


Government activity. Their protests are 
deserving of early and earnest consider- 
ation by this body. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include at this point an edi- 
torial headed “On Preventing News by 
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Handout,” from the September 4 issue 
Of the Los Angeles Times which com- 
Ments on the threat this poses to freedom 
of the press: 

On PREVENTING News BY HANDOUT 


Representative CAT Hosmer recognizes 
the public danger inherent in allowing the 
Federal Government to disseminate its own 
news,” 

The Long Beach Republican has intro- 
duced a bill to keep the Federal Government 
Out of the news-dispensing business after 
the Agriculture Department opened a mar- 

et news wire service. Now he has more meat 
for his ax. 

Hosmer learned that Lee Loevinger of the 

ral Communications Commission had 
Proposed a 24-hour broadcast news wire serv- 
ice because private news services are inade- 
Quate, Hosmer says Loevinger implied that 
the Federal Government should fill this 
‘void’ by getting into the broadcast business.“ 
MER’'S fears are valid. Many Govern- 
Ment bureaus like to put out information 
about themselves in what newsmen derisively 
handouts—mimeographed statements 
available to everybody and, of course, mak- 
ing the bureaus look good. 

Diligent newsmen like to do their own 
digging through contacts they haye estab- 
lished in the bureaucratic jungle. If they 
didn't work on their own, much news would 
never come to light. The Billy Sol Estes 
Case, for instance, was not spelled out in 

outs from the Agricuture Department. 

Hosmer is right in trying to stop the Fed- 
eral news service movement before it gains 
Momentum. Federal news services could 
Slow under the legitimate private services, 
and presently Government news would be 
Only what the Government said it was. 


No Labor Day for Jobless 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, we recently celebrated Labor Day as 
à day off for those of our citizens who 

Vve jobs, but for those who do not now 
and those who would not in the next 10 
Years, it was a day for sober thought. At 

© moment, there are 5 million Ameri- 
dans out of work—a serious problem; but 
it is now estimated that by the 1970's 
We will have to create at least 35 million 
hew jobs for our rising generation at a 

when automation will have elimi- 
nated 22 million jobs that now exist. 
Every area of our country, every indus- 
+ and every family will feel the effect 

of this coming crisis. 

This fact, along with the many other 
Problems it will create was brought 
Strongly to Americans in a Labor Day 
Tadio broadcast by Al J. Hayes, vice 
pera of the AFL-CIO and president 

e International Association of Ma- 
chinists 


nee following is the text of that broad- 


On this Labor Day of 1963, it is appro- 
Priate that we pause in the pleasures of this 
tional day of picnics and parades and 
reflect for a moment on what this day really 
Means, and what it should mean to the 
People of our country, not just the 17 million 
e who belong to unions, but to all of 

the people of America, 
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Labor Day was created by, of and for the 
organized workers of America, at a time, 
some 70 or 80 years ago, when the dignity 


and worth of labor, in fact the dignity and 


worth of man, was threatened by an ava- 
lanche of advancing industrialization and 
mechanization and exploitations. 

Labor Day was founded as a reaffirmation 
of the basic and intrinsic value of man at a 
time when many of the owners of our indus- 
tries and businesses were amassing great 
wealth, while, at the same time workers, hus- 
bands, wives, and children, were being forced 
by economic necessity, to work together, as 
long as 16 hours a day, 6 days a week, for 
little more than starvation wages. 

In our present, relatively prosperous so- 
ciety, it is easy to forget the past trials and 
tribulations of our working population. 
There are many, far too many, in our present 
generation who do not understand that the 
rights of workingmen and women, the eco- 
nomic as well as the political rights which 
we take for granted today, did not come 
about by the process of automatic evolution. 

Every improvement in the economic, s0- 
cial, and cultural lives of our working popu- 
lation was achieved only because of the de- 
termination and sacrifices of the men and 
women who actively opposed oppression, ex- 
ploitation, injustice, and the tremendous 
difference between the living standards of 
the owners of our industries and businesses 
on the one hand and the workers on the 
other. 

Since an individual worker was and still 
is utterly helpless to change the status quo, 


-these men and women fought the fight for a 


higher standard of life and greater justice, 
and dignity through their labor unions. 

Today the purposes, the aims, and the ob- 
jectives of organized labor are widely mis- 
interpreted by the press and are often mis- 
understood by the very people who have 
benefited, directly and indirectly, from the 
accomplishments of unions. 

For example: The opposition to unions 
argues today that workers may have once 
needed unions, to combat the greed and ex- 
ploitation of mercenary corporations, but 
that today unions are no longer necessary 
because the managers of industry, have 
learned the lessons of the past 

It is true, of course, that corporations and 
businessmen have recognized and accepted 
labor unions as a vitally n institu- 
tion in our kind of society—a balancing 
mechanism. 

But this does not make the need for unions 
any less significant today than it was in 
earlier times. 

Despite propaganda and mistaken opinions, 
millions of working men and women, who 
help to create the wealth of our country, are 
not yet sharing fairly in America’s pros- 

rity. : 

Verne Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates 
that a family of four—in an average Amer- 
ican city—needs at least $6,000 a year to 
maintain a living standard of minimum 
health and decency. Today, at teast 77 mil- 
lion Americans are members of families that 
do not meet this modest standard. 

Moreover, despite our seeming abundance 
and prosperity, we still have in America 15 
million families who live in dilapidated slum 
housing. We still have in America millions 
of children denied adequate educational op- 
portunities because of a shortage of 140,000 
classrooms in our schools. 

We still need at least 900,000 hospital beds. 
We as a Nation still challenge 60 percent of 
our retired citizens to exist on incomes of 
$1,000 a year or less. 

On this Labor Day 1963, it is sad to re- 
port that a majority of these older citizens 
cannot get adequate medical care only be- 
cause they cannot afford it. 

These are just a few of the unmet needs 
of the people of our country, In view of 
these needs—both public and private labor 
unions are as vital and necessary in our kind 
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of society today as they were at anytime 


in our history. 

Moreover, in addition to all of these omis- 
sions, shortcomings, and inequities there is 
a new, modern threat to every American 
who works—with his hands or his brains— 
for a living. 

The onrushing onslaught of a new tech- 
nological force—called automation—is today 
transforming not only our factories and ofi- 
ces but our social, economic, political, and 
cultural institutions as well, It is ironic 
that we are celebrating a day dedicated to 
the concept of the dignity of labor at a 
time when this new force of automation 
threatens to render obsolete many of the 
skills, the muscles, the intelligence—in fact 
much of the human capacity. 

And this is not a remote problem of the 
future. This is a practical problem of the 
present. 2 

For some years now, between 4 and 5 mil- 
lion American workers have been unem- 
ployed on a full-time basis. At the same 
time millions of other have been working 
on a part-time basis. 

Because of the high birth rate of the early 
1940's, we are today experiencing—what one 
expert has called a head-on collision be- 
tween advancing technology and a tidal 
wave of manpower. 

It has been estimated that to provide job 
opportunities for our work force of the 1970's 
our economy will have to create at least 35 
million new jobs—or 300,000 a month over 
the next 10 years. However, instead of creat- 
ing new jobs, automation will by that time 
mae destroyed 22 million jobs that now 
exist. 

This, then, is an important and overriding 
problem that confronts organized labor and 
the working people of America today. How 
shall we maintain the dignity of labor— 
and the purchasing power of working fam- 
ilies—at a time when the human factor in 
industry is threatened as it is through au- 
tomation. 

Organized labor is deeply and directly con- 
cerned with this problem. 

To members of unions, automation is not 
just a word or a theory but an ever present 
fact in everyday life. 

Of course, I must make it clear—lest I be 
misunderstood—that unions are not opposed 
to technological developments or automa- 
tion as such. To the contrary, we know that 
automation—like mechanization—can help 
us build a more just and equitable economic 
order. 

But we do not believe that workers—or 
any other single in our soclety— 
should suffer all the adverse byproducts— 
or bear unaided the full burden—of tech- 
nology which benefits society as a whole. 

Therefore, one of our p goals on 
this Labor Day of 1963 is the shorter work- 
week. Unfortunately, this goal has been 
sorely distorted and misrepresented. 

To refute such distortions and misrep- 
resentations I emphasize that organized labor 
is not seeking the shorter week because 
American workers have become lazy and 
unwilling to work. Quite the contrary, the 
drive for the 35-hour week is motivated be- 
cause millions of American workers who 
Want work do not have jobs or job oppor- 
tunities. 

As we all know, anti-labor forces have 
heaped ridicule and condemnation on the 
idea of a shorter workweek. 

However, they offer no answers, no alterna- 
tives of their own to the problem of growing 
technological unemployment. 


Many of the arguments now being used 
against the shorter week were used against 
unions in the fight against the 72-hour week, 
the 60-hour week, and the 48-hour week. 

But, despite opposition and discourage- 
ment, organized labor will continue to fight 
for the shorter week because this goal—like 
all of labor’s objectives—is rooted in the 
hopes, the needs, and the aspirations of the 
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working people and will benefit society as 
a whole. 

Unfortunately, today the task of organized 
labor is more difficult than ever before. 

While trying to meet the challenge of 
unmet needs, substandard living conditions 
and an onrushing technology, organized 
labor is being handicapped by a broad series 
of laws and threatened laws designed to 
reduce its overall influence and effectiveness. 

Not only have unions been weakened—by 
the Taft-Hartley, Landrum-Griffin and 
right-to-work laws—in the drive for more 
purchasing power, better working conditions, 
and job protections—but today labor is 
threatened with even more stringent legis- 
lation—the kind that coldly equates human 
labor with the commodities of the market- 
place. 

Thus—on this Labor Day 1963—unions and 

the 17 million men and women they rep- 
resent and their families—are confronted 
by challenges as severe and far-reaching as 
any that faced earlier generations of Ameri- 
cans, 
But with the help—and the hearts and 
the hands of the working people—we are 
confident that we can meet the challenges 
of our time just as earlier generations of 
trade unionists met theirs. 

I hope that you will take a moment—on 
this day dedicated to American labor—and 
reflect upon—and perhaps even understand 
and appreciate the struggle that organized 
workers have made and will continue to 
make for a more just, equitable, and humani- 
tarian society, not only for union members 
and their families, but for every segment of 
our society. 


Gen. B. A. Schriever Presented the Gen- 
eral “Hap” Arnold Aviation Gold 
Medal by Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the General Henry H. “Hap” Arnold 
Aviation Gold Medal Award is presented 
once a year by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States to a U.S. citi- 
zen, who, in the opinion of the majority 
of the members of the National Council 
of Administration, has made the greatest 
contribution in the field of aviation. 

This year, the award was presented to 
Gen. B. A. “Bennie” Schriever, a per- 
sonal friend and classmate of mine, at 
the 64th national convention of the VEW 
at Seattle, Wash. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include General 
Schriever’s acceptance speech. 

Tue Price or FREEDOM 

I am happy to be in Seattle again, and it 
is a pleasure and privilege to be a guest of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars. I appreciate 
the honor you have given me. 

There are several reasons why I am hon- 
ored to receive the General Henry H. “Hap” 
Arnold Aviation Gold Medal Award. First, 
because it is presented by the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, an organization composed of 
those who haye fought to preserve freedom. 
Second. because of my long association with 
the Arnold family. When-I received my 
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first assignment as a lieutenant to March 
Field, Calif., at the beginning of my military 
career, “Hap” Arnold was the commanding 
officer. His son, Lt. Col. Bruce Arnold, was 
& member of my staff. 

The third reason I am proud to receive this 
award is that General “Hap” Arnold repre- 
sented the best tradition of the military 
service. His vision and sound planning had 
a large part in creating today’s aerospace 
power. If our Nation is to remain strong 
and free, we will continue to need the kind 
of courage and foresight that were his out- 
standing qualities. 

In accepting this award, I want to pay 
recognition to the many men and women 
who have worked with me and who share 
this honor. Very few of them have had their 
names in the headlines, but the result of 
thelr hard work is well known. By their 
persistent and forward-looking efforts, they 
have developed the weapon systems employed 
by the Air Force today. 

There is no way to fully reward all of 
those who have had a part in this effort. 
Perhaps their truest reward is their knowl- 
edge that they have played an important 
part in preserving peace and freedom. 

This brings me to a fact that is sometimes 
overlooked in this nuclear-rocket age. This 
is the basic truth that it is people, not ma- 
chines, who defend freedom, In spite of 
the revolutionary advances in military tech- 
nology, human courage and human intel- 
ligence remain the vital factors. They can- 
not be replaced by computers: or by any 
combination of electronic circuits, 


Let's take a few minutes this evening to. 


look at this essential element. Just what 
Is the role of the military man in today’s 
environment? 

First of all the military man is a profes- 
sional man, like the doctor, lawyer, or teach- 
er. In common with other professions, the 
military profession can point to a record of 
significant accomplishments throughout the 
history of our country. Like other profes- 
sions it has demanding standards for en- 
trance and continued practice, and it makes 
provision for specialized practice by its mem- 
bers. Military men possess a strong sense of 
cohesion, of joining a common task, and a 
long tradition of public service. Many of 
our Nation's leading explorers, engineers, 
and administrators have been military men. 
Twelve Presidents were former generals. 
Four others were field grade officers, 

The military profession is like other pro- 
fessions in another way. Until a crisis oc- 
curs, its services to the community are 
largely taken for granted. The man in good 
health does not fully appreciate his doctor; 
a man with no legal problems does not fully 
appreciate his lawyer. In the same way, & 
nation at peace often may not appreciate 
its armed services—until a crisis occurs, 

The Cuban crisis last fall demonstrated the 
necessity of having trained and disciplined 
military forces, equipped with the latest 
weapons. It was this force, and the will to 
use it if necessary that compelled Khru- 
shchey to withdraw his offensive weapons. 
It is clear that we must maintain both our 
military strength and our strength of will 
as the necessary foundation for our diplo- 
macy and negotiations, As the President said 
last month in reporting on the nuclear test 
ban treatey: “We have been disappointed 
more than once, and we have no illusions 
now that there are shortcuts on the road to 
peace. . 

At many points around the globe the 
Communists are continuing their efforts to 
exploit weakness and Their con- 
centration on nuclear and conventional arms 
must still be deterred.” 

The task of maintaining our deterrent 
forces is not an easy one. It takes hard 
work and long hours. It costs lives as well. 
You recall that Maj. Rudolf Anderson, Jr., 
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a U.S. Air Force pilot, was killed over Cubs 
last fall. Just last month two U.S. military 
men were killed by the Communists south 
of the demarcation line in Korea. Ameri- 
can advisers are still being wounded and 
killed in the struggle against communism in 
Vietnam. 

As long as we must defend freedom against 
aggression, our Nation will continue to need 
dedicated military men to help carry out its 
policies. 

This leads me to mention a term that is 
often used in the newspapers and maga- 
zines today. This is the so-called military 
mind. I am not always sure just what this 
means to the people who use it, except that 
it very rarely seems to be a term of praise. 
If there really is such a thing as the mill- 
tary mind, then it exists in exactly the same 
sense as the medical mind, the legal mind, 
the academic mind, or the political mind. 
It simply indicates what many people seem 
to believe—that all members of a given pro- 
fession tend to think alike. In practice, of 
course, this is not true. 

It is often forgotten that the military 
profession includes many other professions- 
For example, on my headquarters staff I 
have lawyers, doctors, writers, engineers, an 
artist, and a Ph. D. in philosophy. They all 
wear the same uniform and have the same 
ultimate responsibility for our Nation's se- 
curity, but they certainly do not think alike 
on all matters, Their opinions are likely to 
be as varied as their backgrounds. 

It should also be obvious that the military 
profession is undergoing many rapid changes 
due to the many changes introduced by the 
advance of science and technology. Today's 
military man is more likely to carry a slide 
rule than a swagger stick. He is likely to 
have—or to be working for—an advanced 
degree in engineering, mathematics, inter- 
national relations, nuclear physics, or busi- 
ness administration. 

Sometimes it is difficult to realize just 
how rapidly these changes have taken place- 
For instance, “Hap” Arnold is naturally re- 
membered as a great leader in airpower. It 
is often forgotten that when he was studying 
at West Point, his one desire was to become 
an officer in the cavalry. He had not even 
seen a military airplane. In my own career 
I have seen aircraft speeds multiplied from 
about 100 miles an hour to over 4,000 miles 
an hour with the X15. Ballistic missiles 
and orbital vehicles, of course, travel at far 
greater speeds. They are the most spectacu- 
lar aspect of the new technology that has 
revolutionized the art of warfare. 

This advance of technology has not mini- 
mized the role of man. On the contrary, it 
has placed fresh emphasis on the impor- 
tance of the individual. As weapons have 


grown more powerful and sophisticated, the 


character and training of the men who oper- 
ate and control them have become increas- 
ingly important. That is why the Armed 
Forces today are placing such great empha- 
sis on character, education, and practical 
experience for their people. Where the Na- 
tion’s security is concerned, we must main- 
tain the highest standards. 

In the years ahead, the technological ex- 
plosion may bring even greater changes than 
we have already seen in the past 10 years. 
Yet I foresee no change in our basic na- 
tional objectives. As a nation we will con- 
tinue to work for a world in which all men 
may live in freedom and dignity. In order 
to carry out this task, we must maintain our 
strength and our strong sense of purpose. 

The military man has the responsibility 
helping carry out this policy by building 
and maintaining our military forces. But 
he has no vested interest in maintaining 
forces that are not necessary for national se- 
curity. In fact a great number of military 
men—and this applies equally to generals 
and to sergeants—could easily step into in- 
dustry or other Government agencies to- 
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Morrow and find a job similar to their pres- 
ent one, but with shorter hours and higher 
Pay. In fact, this does happen more often 
than we would like. 

Those who stay do so for many reasons, of 
Course. One of the main reasons is their 
Conviction that as military men they are_ 
Playing a vitally needed role in maintaining 
Peace and freedom, They know that war 
Would be no solution of the world's prob- 
lems, and they know that surrender to tyr- 
anny likewise would solve no problems. 

ther, they know that an effective military 

ent buys the necessary time that may 
Permit the ideas of freedom to prevail, 

The task of using this time wisely is a 

Challenge to our entire society. Unless we 

onstrate a national way of life that Is a 
Tealistic alternative to every form of tyranny, 
We run the grave risk that communism may 
advance by default. 

Stated in simplest terms, our national ob- 

tive must be to provide that alternative. 

a significant degree, this is a military 

In fact we have found in many areas 

Of the world that military training and op- 

erations can be fully effective only when 

are accompanied by programs of posi- 

tive civic action. These are programs that 

um at answering the age-old problems of 
unger, disease, and ignorance. 

As part of its responsibility for special air 
Warfare, the Air Force encourages, trains, and 
assists friendly air forces to undertake na- 
tion-building programs. These programs 

üde local development of air facilities, 
Communications networks, weather predic- 
capabilities, maintenance, repair, and 
port aviation. Throughout the world, 
the Air Force provides airlift of food and 
Supplies to people in need. Just a few weeks 
ago, 27 Air Force cargo planes airlifted an 
y hospital to aid the victims of the 
earthquake in Skopje, Yugoslavia. In the 
bast few months the Air Force has also air- 
lifted relief to flood victims in Spain and 
to famine areas in east Africa, and 

to earthquake areas in Libya and Iran, 

These are just a few examples of the civic 
and humanitarian actions conducted by the 
Air Force. They provide a magnificent and 
Continuing demonstration of the best values 
in our way of life. But the task of provid- 
ing a practical alternative to communism, 
in the fullest sense, is a job for all of us. As 
We demonstrate the answers to problems at 
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home, our Nation can speak with authority 
overseas. As we show the practical value of 
the democratic way of life, we can expect 
other peoples to want to apply the ideas of 
democracy in their nations. 

I think one of our greatest needs today is 
to take the initiative in the contest of ideas, 
which is the competition for the hearts and 
minds of men. We are all convinced that 
the way of freedom is far superior to the way 
of tyranny, in both theory and practice. 
Our task is to demonstrate that superiority 
in compelling terms to all mankind. This is 
a job for patriots today. It is a challenge 
and an opportunity to every American. 

Thank you. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall preseribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr, MUSKIE. Mr. President, two of 
the most outstanding junior Members 
of the Senate are the able senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr, HARTKE] and my 
good neighbor from New Hampshire 

Mr. McIntyre]. 

Both these men have devoted their 
efforts to analyzing the challenges of the 
future and to developing methods of 
Meeting those challenges, They are not 
afraid of entrenched opposition; in fact, 

past careers demonstrate that they 
ve on it. 

Last month, New Hampshire's junior 

tor spoke at a meeting in Bristol, 
Since I believe his thoughtful ob- 
Servations on the future of our country 
Merit the consideration of the Members 
Of the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the ap- 
Pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN Appress py U.S. SENATOR Tom MCINTYRE, 
OcRAT, OF New HAMPSHIRE, AT THE 
Democeattc Parry RALLY, Esy PINES 
Picnic Grounps, BRISTOL, IND., FRIDAY, 
Avscusr 16, 1963 


I am delighted to be here with all you 
800d Indiana Democrats this evening. I'm 
told that when delivering a speech, the 
Speaker should start off with a bang, make a 

declaration that will bring applause 

und cheers and set the tone of his address. 

Well, I think I can accomplish all that with 
two words—VaANCcE HARTKE, 

am here tonight to tell you Indiana 

Democrats some things that a good many of 

2 may already know. But they are things 

have wanted to say for some time, and I 

ve wanted to say them in Indiana. 

e are about a young man who rose 
the party ranks, was a brilliant 
of ting attorney, served ably as mayor 

Evansville and at the age of 39 became 
in first Democratic Senator from Indiana 
v 20 years. In short, I want to talk about 

ANCE HARTKE. 

Sen you all know, Vance was not in the 
8 mate more than 2 years when he became 
n of the Democratic senatorial cam- 
tions Committee, one of the highest posi- 
on in the majority leadership. In this 
t portant post, VANCE HARTKE'S organiza- 
nal genius came into play. There is no 
roa Way to gage his suctess than to 
to te the results of the 1962 off-year elec- 
3 A total of 23 Democrats more than 
to -thirds of those running—were elected 
ý the Senate. Of the 23, 6 took seats 
ne occupied by Republicans. I was 
Ao Of these, and I can tell you that these 
theres were in no small measure due to 
Van help of the campaign committee under 

ANCE HarTxe's leadership. 
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In June of 1962, some of my good friends 
in New Hampshire were urging me to run 
for the U.S. Senate seat left vacant by the 
death of Styles Bridges. Naturally, as you 
might suspect, I was somewhat hesitant to 
take on again the Republicans in a State 
that had been so long dominated by Repub- 
licanism. 

At any rate I promised them I would give 
it my consideration and I came down to 
Washington to talk it over with the national 
committee leaders. While here I met and 
talked with your distinguished Senator 
VANCE HARTKE. VANCE Was was most en- 
couraging. He told me of his plans to help 
Democratic candidates all across the country. 
He assured me of research assistance, he 
promised to send an experienced staff man 
to New Hampshire to help out in the heat of 
the campaign. And all of these, promises 
that he made, he lived up to. Before I left 
to return to New Hampshire that day, VANCE 
did a TV script with me for campaign pur- 
poses, Then to top it all off, at about 11:30 
on election night Vance called me long dis- 
tance from Washington at my headquarters 
in New Hampshire to congratulate me on my 
great victory. The funny thing was that as 
I talked to him on the phone, I said, “How 
do you know, when right now I am running 
behind some 3,000 votes? Vance said, “Tom, 
believe me, you are in, I know.“ And he was 
right. 

Vance’s help to me did not end on election 
night. When I came down to the Senate, I 
naturally started seeking a good committee 
assignment. Here I needed advice and coun- 
sel. The first man I went to was your VANCE 
HARTKE. In typical HartKe style he said, 
“Tom, come with me.“ And off we went di- 
rectly to the office of Democratic Majority 
Leader MIKE MANSFIELD. VANcE told Senator 
MANSFIELD of my wishes concerning commit- 
tee assignments and said to the majority 
leader: “I want you to do all you can to give 
Tom McInryre a good committee assign- 
ment.” And what happened? You guessed 
it, Muxe did. So that is the kind of Senator 
you have. Not only an outstanding repre- 
sentative of the great State of Indiana, but 
a man who is a friend to his fellow Senators 
and who is respected among them; and today 
numbers among its members, freshmen like 
myself who will always be grateful to him 
for his kindness, his interest, his encourage- 
ment, and his wonderful help in the elec- 
tion of 1962. 

Vanc and I sit side-by-side in the Senate, 
and I have had the opportunity to get to 
know this man better and better. He is a 
working Senator, fiercely loyal to the tenets 
of his party and completely dedicated to the 
principles of this democracy. He is plain- 
spoken and outspoken. The range of legisla- 
tion he has sponsored runs the gamut from 
international affairs to the problems of the 
man in the street. 

Iam proud to be a cosponsor with Senator 
HARTKE of such major legislation as the area 
redevelopment. administration extension, 
hospital care for the aged, and the civil rights 
program. But Vance HARTKE is also inter- 
ested in the little problems of the men and 
women of Indiana and the Nation. 

A perfect example of this is his bill in the 
Senate which would exempt from the excise 
tax musical instruments purchased by par- 
ents or children for use in schoo] bands and 
orchestras. He told his Senate colleagues that 
there is inequity in a law which exempts 
musical instruments purchased by schools 


but taxes instruments which parents pur- 
chase for their children to use in schools. 

There is a companion to this bill in the 
House of Representatives, sponsored by the 
young and very able Congressman from his 
district, JoHN Brapemas. And may I say 
now, while I am in his district, that when the 
names of outstanding young Members of the 
House are mentioned in Washington, always 
among them is JOHN BRADEMAS. 

Tonight I also want to salute you—the 
Democrats of Indiana. You have done a 
magnificent job. In a State that hadn't 
elected a Democratic Senator in two decades, 
you have by your teamwork in the short 
space of 4 years, sent to Washington two 
Democratic Senators—not only Vance, but 
the popular, young, aggressive legislator— 
BIRCH BAYH. 

You haye also managed, through organiza- 
tion and drive, to help elect a fine Chief 
Executive—Gov. Matt Welsh. 

Your Democratic congressional delegation 
of the able Congressmen MADDEN, DENTON, 
RovusH, and Brapemas, have compiled excel- 
lent records in the House of Representatives. 
With this team and with your solid help, I 
know they will be returned to office next year 
by greater majorities than ever before. 

But make no mistake, the challenge of the 
election year of 1964 is just as great as ever. 
That is why you must be busy with the im- 
mediate problem at hand—the city elections 
this fall. I am told that 76 of the 108 
mayors currently are Democrats, and this in- 
cludes 25 of the 26 largest cities. This is a 
fine record, but one upon which you can 
still build. Speaking as a former mayor of 
my home city, Laconia, NH.—and I know 
Senator Hartke will bear me out on this 
it’s impossible to overestimate the impor- 
tance of electing Democrats to the key local 
positions. It's at the local level that the 
strength of a party organization begins. 

This meeting tonight should deepen the 
dedication of you Democrats to work harder 
on the problems of today on behalf of the 
citizens of tomorrow. Our party draws 
strength from our commitment to the prom- 
ise of youth, just as our organization draws 
strength from the lively and vigorous hard 
work of the Young Democrats. Without 
them, we cannot succeed, and it is their fu- 
ture upon which success depends for its 
meaning. 

As a nation moving toward maturity, we 
no longer meet simple problems. These our 
dynamic our inventive people solve easily 
for themselves. The problems facing us to- 
day are difficult ones and there are no easy 
answers. 

For the first time, we as a nation which has 
historically suffered from a shortage of labor, 
have had to face the problem of chronic un- 
employment. Since 1957, the rate of jobless- 
ness has been over 5 percent for every month 
but one. 

For the first time, we as a nation of abun- 
dant land and rich resources have had to 
face problems of congested cities, contami- 
nated water, and polluted air. 

Newly independent nations have arisen all 
over the world with claims which our eco- 
nomic system is not yet well suited to satisfy. 
New needs demand new responses. But be- 
cause the programs we propose are new, we 
are told that they are unneeded. Because 
they involve the spending of funds, we are 
told that they are unwise. The prophets of 
doom and disaster wring their hands and cry 
of the paternalistic state. They charge that 
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we are coddling the citizens from cradle to 
grave. They warn that we would destroy 
that independence and self-reliance upon 
which America was founded. R 

In reply I need only ask— 

Who is the more independent—the con- 
sumer who is victimized by false packaging 
and misleading advertising? Or the con- 
sumer who can choose from a variety of 
goods, sccure that he will get that for which 
he pays, and safe from harmful or damaging 
merchandise? 

Who is the more independent—the elderly 
citizen who must rely upon public charity 
to pay the costs of hospital care? Or the 
citizen who has sayed through social security 
for such an emergency and thus can pay with 
his own earnings? 

Who is the more independent—the unem- 
ployed, hat in hand who must beg for work 
where none exists? Or the employed, who 
through retraining have learned uscful skills 
and secured productive jobs? 

I for one, and I think that you as Demo- 
crats will agree, feel that these human needs 
are the proper province for Government con- 
cern. And we must make sure that these 
changes represent blessings rather than 
burdens. If we are to assure this, we must 
allow ourselves the freedom, and demand of 
ourselves the creativity and initiative to deal 
with social and economic problems as they 


arise. 

Our settled determination is toward prog- 
ress on public needs even when this invites 
bitter denunciation from the cave-dwelling 
rightwing. As Harry Truman used to say, 
“If you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen.” But we are in the kitchen and 
the future’s in the stew. Our will must be 
unbending toward doing the right, as it is 
given us to see what is right, to meet our 
needs for social justice, expanded economic 
opportunities, and a Just and secure peace 
for the world.. 

It is particularly appropriate to reaffirm 
before this audience the dedication of the 
Democratic Party and its leaders to progress, 
My generation, which has accepted public 
responsibility in these days, could easily 
limit its vision to obvious realities, could 
easily disregard the awesome changes in the 
world, and could easily balance the books 
in a mood of bland contentment with things 
as they are. Many would urge this course 
upon us, If we were to relax into the medi- 
ocrity of complacent satisfaction, we would 
leave an ugly legacy of insuperable problems 
to youth and deny to the next generation the 
resources it will need In leaving its own mark 
on national affairs. 

I am proud to be a Democrat because our 
party has resolved not to throttle change, 
but to master it. We have never claimed to 
have final answers to the problems of the 
world, and our dogmas are few. We resolve 
to create opportunity for youth rather than 
self-righteous certainty for those who have 
tired of challenge. But it takes capable 
leadership to meet challenge and to master 
change. Indiana has been giving such lead- 
ership to the Nation, and again and again 
in the Senate I have been grateful for it. 
Let me say only that I share in the excite- 
ment of this wonderful meeting, which 
demonstrates how your organization sup- 
ports the men our party will need If it is to 
keep faith with the future. 

This meeting shows me again how we de- 
pend upon you, the party workers, not only 
for the support and hard work we so often 
need, but for the sense of purpose which 
makes the Democratic. Party a redeeming 
element in the affairs of the Nation and in all 
our lives. 

Our assignment is clear. Our task will be 
difficult. But we have a candidate who 
came up through the ranks of Congress, who 
has a sense of history. We have a candidate 
who has the courage to demand enactment 
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of civil rights legislation, the compassion to 
seek a hospital care program for our elderly. 
We have a candidate who is dedicated to the 
search for peace, vigilant enough to support 
a strong defense posture and with foresight 
enough to advance our space program. We 
have the man who, with the aid and support 
of each and every one of us Democrats, will 
be returned to the White House next year 
by an overwhelming majority of the voters 
of Indiana and the Nation. We have the man 
who has built a magnificent record in his first 
term and who will continue to push forward 
the New Frontier in his second term—John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

And as sure as I'm talking to you tonight— 
the President will have at his side that hard- 
working, sincere and able Hoosier and Ameri- 
can—U.S. Senator Vance HARTKE, 


Fallout Protection in Federal Structures 
and Nonprofit Institutions 


SPEECH 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND E 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, September 17, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8200) to further 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended, to provide for shelter in 
Federal structures, to authorize payment 
toward the construction or modification of 
approved public shelter space, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in strong support of this bill. 

I have often marveled at how ingeni- 
ous people can be in devising arguments 
when they are determined to be wrong. 
Americans are in the same frame of 
mind now with respect. to civil defense as 
we were back in the thirties with respect 
to national defense, It took a terrible 
war to teach us that we had to have a 
strong national defense in the world in 
which we lived in the thirties. We have 
an even worse world now. But we have 
not yet learned the lesson with respect to 
civil defense. 

Why are some people opposed to civil 
defense? I think they can be classified 
into two broad groups. One of these 
groups opposes civil defense because it 
thinks civil defense will not work. The 
other group is opposed to civil defense, 
even if it would work. Typical of the lat- 
ter opponents is a lady whom I debated 
on television on Sunday. I asked her: 
“If we could have an effective civil de- 
fense, would you be in favor of it?” She 
said, “No.” 

Why does the one group of opponents 
to civil defense think it will not work? 
Basically, because they do not think it 
will save everybody. Well, it is not in- 
tended to save everybody. It is in- 
tended to save the lives of millions of 
people. If a bomb should fall in Wash- 
ington, we in Washington will all be 
dead. If it falls on Baltimore, the peo- 
ple there will-all be dead. But bombs 
will not fall on every community and 
city in this land. Millions of people will 
be in areas where bombs do not fall. 
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A civil defense program of this kind 
is designed to save the lives of people in 
those latter areas—from fire, blast, 
panic, and the hurricane of misery that 
could sweep upon our people at such 
a time. 

With respect to this group, I agree 
that our cities are almost naked in their 
civil defense against enemy attack. 
Our civil defense is scarcely more than a 
loin cloth. I want to put on more civil 
defense clothing. These opponents want 
to take even the loin cloth away. 

Now the other group—which is op- 
posed to civil defense even if it were ef- 
fective—feels that appeasement is the 
same as peace. They are afraid civil 
defense will lull the American people 
into overconfidence, so that they will be 
less willing to work for peace. They also 
feel that civil defense will be regarded 
5 the Communists as an act of aggres- 

on. 

I liken this argument to the proposal 
to scrap the lifeboats in the hope of bet- 
ter avoiding shipwrecks, by making the 
navigator more careful and the seas less 


angry. 

The thinking of both these groups is 
wrong. If you do not want national de- 
fense, vote against this bill. If you feel 
appeasement is the way to peace, vote 
against this bill. But if you want to save 
lives, if you accept the testimony of the 
overwhelming majority of our military 
and scientific leaders that civil defense 
is an integral part of national defense, 
vote for this bill. If you accept the 
proposition that this prgram will pro- 
vide some training, some core of leader- 
ship until the American people wake up 
to the realization that clothes can be 
just as important as arms to the safety 
of our people, then vote for this bill. 


Minority Staffing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Repre- 
sentative FRED SCHWENGEL is chairman 
of the House Republican conference sub- 
committee on minority staffing. With his 
usual energy and eloquence, Representa- 
tive ScHweEnNcEL is calling to the atten- 
tion of the country the importance of 
increasing minority staffing in the Con- 
gress. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a thoughtful letter from Representative 
ScHWENGEL which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on September 10, 
1963. > 
There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Concress NEGLECTS Irs MINORITY 
(By Representative FRED SCHWENGEL) 

For all the talk about minorities, a shock- 
ing situation exists in the Halls of Congress 
which is receiving remarkably little atten- 
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tion. The majority party (Democrats) out- 
Rumbers the minority (Republicans) 3 to 
m the House of Representatives and 2 to 1 
in the Senate. Yet professional committee 
staf members responsible to the majority 
dutumber staff responsible to the minority 
10 to 1 in the House and 12 to 1 in the 
Senate, 
Much of the important work of Congress is 
in the committees. Their professional 
Staffs do research, draft bills, arrange for 
Witnesses to attend hearings and do other 
tasks for which Congressmen have neither 
the time nor, in some cases, the specialized 
knowledge. Most of them are hired, pro- 
and assigned work by the chairman— 
a member of the Democratic majority—of 
10 committee. Naturally their allegiance 
to the majority. Minority projects and 
tend to be neglected. 

This weakens the two-party system—the 
basis of our Government. The “loyal oppo- 
Sition” must present clear, constructive alter- 
da to majority legislation. Without 
Adequate staff it cannot do this and the dis- 
between the parties blurs in the 
mind as the two sides of an issue 
be presented forcefully to the voters, 
situation makes it impossible for 
to adequately check the work of 
executive branch—its constitutional 
The executive branch today is the Na- 
tion's largest pressure group. Each depart- 
ment and agency has a vested interest in ac- 
Wiring more and larger appropriations, 
Executive staffs unavoidably reflect this bias, 

y when, as now, the Presidency and 
Houses of Congress are controlled by 
same party. 
present situation is a tremendous 
Waste of the taxpayer's money Without ade- 
Quate staff the minority cannot pare all the 
Tat“ of the executive budget, nor can it 
Conduct necessary investigations to expose 
efficiency or prevent another Billie Sol 
Estes scandal. 

The relatively small cost of more profes- 
Slonal staff responsible to the minority would 
won be repaid by savings in proposed and 
*Xisting programs. 

Only Republicans in Congress are taking 
the to remedy this abuse. We have formed 
ate. House Republican conference and Sen- 

joint ad hoc committees on in- 
minority staffing. Also we have pro- 
Posed measures in both Houses to provide 
an equitable solution. 

Yet minority staffing should not be a par- 
issue. Republicans will not always be 
Minority and Democrats the majority. 


Ocrats, who claim to speak for all mi- 
ties, neglect so sadly the cause of the 
ty in Congress, 


We Should Listen 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, several 
Months ago the gentleman from Mich- 
Wan, Representative WILLIAM S. BROOM- 
FIELD, warned the people of our Nation 
on the floor of this body concerning the 
10 e actions of Indonesia. The 

Sreign assistance bill contained the 
Broomfield amendment which prohibits 
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all U.S. assistance to Indonesia unless 
the President determines that such as- 
sistance is in the national interest of 
the United States. Some newspapers 
castigated Representative BROOMFIELD 
for offering the amendment and the 
facetious title of “Assistant Secretary 
for the Far East” was given to the 
sponsor. 

The events that have taken place in 
Indonesia in the past few days have 
proven that Representative BROOMFIELD 
was correct in his analysis of Mr. 
Sukarno and his government. The out- 
standing statesmanship displayed by 
Mr. BROOMFIELD as a member of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs is com- 
mendable. 

The editorial in the Washington Post, 
September 19, 1963, takes the position 
the gentleman from Michigan, Repre- 
sentative BROOMFIELD, has been adyo- 
cating for along time. 

The editorial referred to follows: 


INDONESIAN AGGRESSION 


In a. generation more given to order, the 
behavior of the Indonesian mob that burned 
the British Embassy in Djakarta would have 
been regarded as just occasion for the sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations if not for a 
declaration of war. 

Disregard of the proprieties and decencies 
and amenities of international conduct has 
been repeatedly forgiven and condoned in 
new countries where the maintenance of 
order seemed genulnely beyond the power 
or genius of the government, It can hardly 
be passed over lightly in a country which 
has had every opportunity to establish order 
and which now has has every capacity to 
enforce order in its own capital. 

The British would be right to summon 
home their Ambassador. They will be Justi- 
fied if they sever diplomatic relations. The 
government at Djakarta either countenanced 
this disorder, and is thereby gullty of a calcu- 
lated offense, or it occurred in spite of it, in 
which case the government is convicted of a 
degree of incompetence so great as to make 
the maintenance of normal relations im- 
practicable. 

The Indonesian Government commenced 
with the high hopes and support of much 
of the free world. An exceedingly rich econ- 
omy, an amiable and industrious people, 
great natural advantages for a maritime 
power all combined to make it likely that 
the new country would be viable economi- 
cally, progressive socially, and stable politi- 
cally. These hopes and expectations have 
been increasingly disappointed by a regime 
that has done its best to sabotage its own 
interests and to conceal Its gross incompe- 
tence by external military adventures clothed 
in clouds of sheer demagoguery. 

The outcry against Malaysia puts a power- 
ful case into the hands of those who said at 
the time of the West Iranian dispute that in 
Indonesia there was arising an aggressive, 
expansive, insatiable military power bent on 
constructing a new colonialism in its own 
area of the world, That new colonialism now 
seems likely to have all the evils of the old 
colonialism plus an inability even to confer 
order upon the hapless people who fall under 
its tyranny. 

Whatever Great Britain does, the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to call its 
own Ambassador home and restudy its own 
relations with a regime that grows less and 
less responsible. In the meantime our aid 
program should be suspended. And while 
our Ambassador is in this country for con- 
sultation, the related agencies of Govern- 
ment ought to lay their plans for other force- 
ful and immediate responses to the present 
situation and to prepare contingently for 
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military measures which alone seem to hold 
any prospect of containing Indonesian ag- 
gression. We seem to have largely solved the 
problems of the old colonialism, put in train 
solutions to the problems of neocolonialism, 
only to founder on the challenge of a new 
colonialism as odious as its predecessors, 


Picketing of Soviet United Nations 
Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
strange things are happening in the 
Nation’s largest city and although we 
have grown used to this through the 
years, what happened in New York City 
the other day when a retired restaura- 
teur picketed the Soviet U.N. Mission 
is the strangest recent happening I have 
encountered. 

Mr. Lawrence Rifkin became upset 
about the Russians’ veto of the United 
States resolution in the U.N. to condemn 
Syria, so he picketed the Soviet Mission, 
His picketing sign said “How come you 
did not scream when the Syrians mur- 
dered a few Jews” He was stopped in 
his picketing and told that he was not 
allowed to do this. Is it not strange 
how we protect our enemies and punish 
our friends? At this point, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have recent newspaper 
aya of this incident printed in the 

ECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York Daily News, Sept. 7, 
1963] 


Yes; You Can'r Picket Rep SQUARE, NEW 
York 

The curious little arrangement between the 
East 67th Street police station and the So- 
yiet U.N. mission, which bars any of the U.S. 
proletariat from picketing the Reds on East 
67th between Lexington and Third Avenues, 
was judicially confirmed yesterday. 

Lawrence Rifkin, 67, a retired restauran- 
teur, who had quietly picketed the mission 
at 136 East 67th Street on Thursday, was bit 
with a 30-day suspended jail sentence in 
criminal court. 


SOME PARTING ADVICE 

“If you go back on that picket line, you'll 
serve the 80 days,” Judge Reuben Levy 
warned him. 

Rifkin, who lives at 905 West End Avenue, 
arrived at court at 10 a.m. and finally was 
given criminal court’s modest variation of a 
star chamber proceeding—a trial without 
spectators in a small hearing room off the 
main courtroom. 

A desk lieutenant and a patrolman testi- 
fied to the enormity of Rifkin’s disorderly 
conduct—that after being asked in a nice, 
polite, stationhouse way to go picket a block 
west, Rifkin had refused, which was contrary 
to police department regulations. 

WHAT WAS BOTHERING HIM 


Then Rifkin testified that he’d felt a duty 
to protest the Russian veto of the U.S. reso- 
lution in U.N. condemning Syria for a border 
incident with Israel. 
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“What's this all about?“ Rifkin exclaimed 
to Judge Levy when he was hit with the 30- 
day term. 

“They're picketing the residence and the 
offices of the Governor, the mayor, and they 
even walk down Pennsylvania Avenue to the 
President’s house. I wasn't violent. Why 
are these Russians any better than our of- 
ficlals?” 

IMMUNITY, YOU KNOW 

“These people enjoy diplomatic immunity,” 
said Judge Levy. 

At 4:30 p.m., 6 hours after reporting to 
court, Rifkin walked out a sadder but by no 
means wiser man. 

Ae representative of the Civil Liberties 
Union assured him that the organization was 
taking up his case, but Rifkin didn’t think 
he’d test out Levy's warning. 

“Besides, the cops kept my signs," he said 
sadly. 

[From the New York Daily News, Sept. 
6, 1963] 
Cors Pick Up Lone PICKET AT Reps’ 
HEADQUARTERS 
(By William Federici) 

The cops soothed Soviet sensibilities yes- 
terday by arresting an American who was 
quietly picketing the U.S.S.R.’s U.N. Mission 
at 136 East 67th Street. 

Lawrence Rifkin, 67, a retired restau- 
ranteur, of 905 West End Avenue, became in- 
censed over the Russian veto of the US. 
resolution in the U.N. to condemn Syria for 
a border incident with Israel. 

WARNED BY COP 

Rifkin made up shoulder strap signs that 
carried messages such as “How Come You 
Didn't Scream When the Syrians Murdered 
a Few Jews?” and paraded back and forth 
in front of the Red mission. 

From the East 67th Street station, diago- 
nally across the street at 153 East 67th Street, 
Patrolman John Rooney came over to warn 
Rifkin. He told him he could continue his 
picketing a block away, between Park and 
Lexington Avenues. 

Rifkin refused, so Rooney took him into 
the station. There, Rifkin said, the desk 
lieutenant a sergeant and some patrolmen 
tried to talk him out of picketing. Again 
he refused. 

“Im not an agitator, a rabble rouser, a 
mean person,” the well-dressed Rifkin ex- 
plained. “I just felt this was my duty.” 

Then the cops threatened to lock him up. 
He said, “I guess that’s your privilege.” So 
they charged him with disorderly conduct. 

“After being requested to desist, refused 
which was contrary to police department 
regulations,” the arrest record explained. 

Rifkin, never in trouble in his life, was 
taken down to criminal court in the paddy 

and the cops suddenly ran into a 
constitutional snag named Judge Samuel 
Ohringer. 

“Offhand, I don't see how you could arrest 
this man or hold him on anything,” Ohringer 
said. “This man can picket.” 

THE 20-MINUTE DELAY 


The forces of the law hastily obtained an 
adjournment and when the case was recalled 
20 minutes later, Capt. James P. O’Brien, of 
East 67th Street, a Ueutenant, a sergeant 
and a member of the department's legal bu- 
reau were on hand, 

All wanted to stamp out this vicious prece- 
dent of picketing the Reds, because if one 
picket gets away with it, maybe more will 
and then the Reds will get mad and maybe 
go home or something. Anyhow, it was 
against police regulations. 

“I guess I’ve prejudiced myself,” Ohringer 
said, still unimpressed. 

“I don’t feel I can sit on this case because 
I think he has a right to picket.” 


‘cated crime. 
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UP AGAIN TODAY 
He then adjourned the case until today, 
advising Rifkin to obtain counsel. 
“I don’t think I need a lawyer, do I, Your 
Honor?” Rifkin asked. 
“That's your privilege,” Ohringer told him. 


New Jersey: The Gamblers’ Paradise 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the New Jersey 
congressional delegation, about gambling 
in that State. New Jersey is one of those 
24 States that has had the sense to leg- 
alize, control, and profit from parimu- 
tuel betting. But, as in most other 
States so acting, only a half step has 
been taken. Hlegal gambling—the log- 
ical result of bluenosed governmental 
attitudes—is keeping the crime syndi- 
cates fat and happy in New Jersey. A 
covert coalition of hypocrites and mob- 
sters is keeping gambling illegal—and 
bleeding the State in the process. 

In 1962, New Jersey ranked fourth in 
the Nation in parimutuel betting. Al- 
most $325 million was wagered on the 
State’s racetracks. The public treasury 
of New Jersey made about a $30-million 
profit from this turnover. 

However, most of the money gambled 
in New Jersey is doing nothing to swell 
governmental coffers. Instead, the reve- 
nues of illicit gambling are financing the 
underworld crime syndicates. 

New Jersey's share of the estimated 
figure for national off-track betting pre- 
sented to the McClellan Committee came 
to almost $1.7 billion last year. When it 
is realized that off-track betting consti- 
tutes less than one-half of the total il- 
legal gambling, the full and stunning 
extent of illegal gambling becomes ap- 
parent. 

In New Jersey, Mr. Speaker, the total 
amount wagered illegally each year may 
approach $344 billion. This figure rep- 
resents ‘the turnover. The gambling 
syndicates retain only 10 percent of the 
turnover as profit. But this is enough 
to make New Jersey a gangland gravy- 
train. 

The gambling rings contribute much 
of their take to the financing of syndi- 
The gross profit which 
may reach $350 million a year in that 
State is diminished by expenses such as 
bribes and payoffs to corrupt law en- 
forcement. 

We all know that gambling cannot be 
eradicated, and so long as it is outlawed, 
but tacitly allowed to flourish in crim- 
inal hands, it will continue to spin a vast 
web of evil. Only Government control 
and regulation of gambling—best ex- 
emplified by a Government-run lottery— 
can make it work for the people rather 
than against society. When are we 
2 to remove our heads from in the 
san 
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Centralization of Control of Public 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND . 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call the attention of my colleagues to 
a column by Mr. Raymond Moley in the 
September 23, 1963, issue of Newsweek 
magazine. It is entitled “Uncle Sam. 
Schoolmaster,” and it contains a very 
sharp warning against permitting the 
bureaucrats in Washington to centralize 
and thereby control public education in 
this counrty. I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent column be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNCLE Sam, SCHOOLMASTER 
(By Raymond Moley) 

We are witnessing a desperate, violent 
struggle over the Nation. Negro leaders 
white sympathizers are risking not only im- 
prisonment but physical injury and even 
death. Their opponents’ risks are eq 
grave. An education—a better education— 
is a prime objective in this conflict. But 
when you ask a dozen professional educators 
to define the objectives of education you 
are greeted by a confusion of answers. 

There is what is known as traditional 
education. My understanding of this is that 
three of its elementary components are 
practical information, mental training of 
discipline, and an appreciation of esthetic 
and spiritual values. These relate to the 
past and the present. So far as the future 
is concerned, the student learns to live with 
and make decisions in a world in which the 
values established by these studies will 
measurably prevail. 

The opposition to traditional education 
rejects disciplinary studies and rather 
vaguely suggests, and here I quote some 
of the educators' gobbledygook: “life ad- 
justment,” “the reformation of the goals of 
our national society,” preparation to under- 
stand “the world of tomorrow,” and some- 
thing called consensus. In the near past 
this has been called progressive education. 

For simplicity I have somewhat arbitrar- 
ily used these terms and definitions. If 
space permitted, I could show that the dif- 
ference between the two philosophies is not 
so clear as this. But the difference is there, 
and it is vitally important. 


THE “MISSION” REPORT 


The Federal Government, with which we 
are concerned here, spends vast sums on 
education. In fiscal 1962 the total was 
more than $2.6 billion. Two bills—one for 
vocational education, the other for “higher 
‘education facilities“ —have pass the 
House. If finally enacted, they 1 add 
half a billion more to the expenditures per 
year. 

Much of this expenditure is justified. But 
both Congress and the American peoplé 
should be aware of the perils involved. 

These sums flow through 17 Federal agen- 
cies. Very important among them is the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

The related dangers are, first, centraliza- 
tion of control over the content of educa- 
tion and, second, the educational philosophy 
of those who do the controlling. 
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While Congress, as well as the Executive, 
been careful to deny any intent to 
Control, the danger is necessarily there. 
In 1961 the Office of Education issued a re- 
Port, “A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future—Report of the Committee on Mis- 
and Organization of the U.S. Office of 
Education“ This stirred up an outcry in 
but nevertheless last year there 
Was a reorganization of the office essentially 
in line with the “mission” report. Eight 
Of the twelve members of the “mission” 
Committee are in strategic positions in the 
US. Office of Education. These individuals 
Will approve or disapprove all State programs 
Of vocational education, of guidance and 
„ as well as many college and 
University programs of teacher , lan- 
Suage teaching, and student financial aid. 
They will also develop conferences and give 
advice at all levels of education. 


INDOCTRINATION THE AIM 


It behooves all Americans concerned with 
tion to note what these officials with 
au this power said in their “mission” report 
about their concept of the content and ob- 
fective of education: 
In addition to the Federal level of pub- 
Uc Policy determination, the Office has much 
with policy at the State and local 
levels and in higher educational institutions. 
Active leadership by the Office to encourage 
ive consensus on particular prob- 
lems or issues in American education helps 
to crystallize public policy at all levels.” 
This, then, is the prescription to establish 
Under an elite, the members of which think 
on public policies, a vast system of in- 
tion in our schools, colleges, and 
Universities everywhere. Their pious denial 
Of the word “control” is not relevant. For 
Control by whatever regime is in the White 
House is real, active, and apparent. 


Aviation Council Supports Bill To 
Eliminate Overtime Customs Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, sup- 
Dort for my bill, H.R. 4789, to eliminate 
Overtime customs charges for private air- 
Craft which enter the United States on 
Weekends and holidays continues to in- 
Crease. 

Evidence of this growing support is a 
Tesolution I received today from the In- 

tional Northwest Aviation Council. 

resolution was adopted by the Coun- 
cil at its 29th annual convention in Ed- 
Monton, Alberta. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
Temarks I include a copy of the resolu- 
tion for the RECORD. 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY INTERNATIONAL 

Norrnwest AVIATION COUNCIL 

Whereas increased’ international air travel 
and air commerce between the United States 
and Canada by privately owned aircraft is of 
Freut importance to both countries in main- 

ce of good international relations; and 

the U.S. Tariff Act of 1930 exempts 

the owners and operators of motor vehicles, 

trolleys, ferries, and commercial trucks from 

Paying Sunday, holiday, and overtime in- 

Spection charges to the U.S. customs officials 
&t border crossing points; and 
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Whereas the elimination of U.S. customs 
overtime inspection charges is equally im- 
portant to the owners and operators of air- 
craft between the United States and Canada; 
and 

Whereas during the 88th U.S. Congress, 
H.R. 4789 has been introduced and referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means which 
would correct this inequity: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the International Northwest 
Aviation Council during its 29th annual con- 
vention meeting at Edmonton, Alberta, 
Canada, That the congressional Committee 
on Ways and Means give H.R. 4789 favorable 
consideration for passage during the 88th 
session of Congress; be it further 

Besolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent by the president, by Western Union 
Telegraph, to the Honorable WILBUR D. MILLS, 
chairman of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives Ways and Means Committee and to 
Congressman Jack WESTLAND, Washington, 
D.C. - 

Hucu R. KELLEHER, 
President. 


The Lost Student: Cause and Cure 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963, 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, re- 
cently there appeared in Overseas, & 
magazine devoted to educational ex- 
change, an excellent article by Prof. Nuri 
Mohsenin. The article is entitled “The 
Lost Student: Cause and Cure.” 

I hope the executive branch will study 
this article and follow its suggestions 
with regard to assisting education in for- 
eign countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Lost STUDENT: CAUSE AND CURE 

(By Nuri Mohsenin) 

(Nore.—Dr. Mohsenin, a native of Teheran, 
Tran, spent 9 years in this country as an 
undergraduate and graduate student. He 
taught for 3 years at the University of Shiraz, 
Iran, and the University of Beirut, Lebanon, 
and returned to the United States. He is 
currently associate professor of agricul- 
tural engineering at Pensylvania State Uni- 
versity.) 

In recent years, American educators and 
others involved in technical assistance pro- 

in the less developed nations of the 
world have shown growing concern over the 
problem of students from these countries 
who do not return to their native lands 
after completing their studies in the United 
States. 

No one really knows the extent of this 
problem nor the percentage of students that 
stay here, and, to date, no method for ob- 
taining such information easily and accu- 
rately has been developed. So far, the num- 
ber of students who do not return is really 
not large enough to cause undue alarm. 


Nevertheless, it is not a negligible problem 


and steps should be taken to remedy it. 
The reasons for denationalization, or alien- 
ation of foreign students from their home 
country, are complex and varied. With a 
few exceptions, foreign students who remain 
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in this country come from middle-class 
families. Because of the favorable financial, 
social, and political status in their home 
country, the students from the wealthy and 
powerful upper class families usually return 
home, where opportunities for their advance- 
ment are far more attractive than in the 
United States. Upper class students rarely 
would achieve the same class status here, 
but a student of a middle class background 
can fit Into a correspondingly similar class 
in the United States because of his educa- 
tional and profession. 

Insofar as the fields of study are concerned, 
graduates of engineering and physical sci- 
ences seem to stay in greater numbers than 
those in other fields of studies. The stu- 
dents in other fields (with the exception of 
medicine) usually find it more difficult to 
get employment in the United States. 

Though each individual who prefers to 
remain in the United States may give many 
reasons for his decision, the main factors 
usually are cultural isolation and alienation, 
lack of employment or research opportuni- 
ties in the field of specialization, higher 
standard of living in the United States, 
lower pay scale versus higher cost of living 
and various personal reasons such as rell- 
gious and political affiliation. 


CULTURAL ISOLATION 


One of the most important factors influ- 
encing the student’s decision to live and work 
in the United States Is the problem which 
sociologists have called “cultural isolation.” 
A young, tmpressionable and idealistic stu- 
dent who lives in this country for a number 
of years may change completely in his out- 
look, attitudes and habits. Most of these 
changes have come about by simply living 
in this country rather than by any formal 
training. They are the outcome of being 
in another environment which might, in 
certain cases, be completely different cul- 
turally, socially and economically from that 
of his own. The student begins to react 
differently to both familiar and unfamiliar 
situations and adopts a new frame of refer- 
ence drawn from specific areas of American 
culture. 

When he returns to his home country, he 
may find himself as much an allen among 
his own people as he was when he first en- 
tered America. Often the political, econom- 
ic, and social conditions of the country are 
such that his government, despite the des- 
perate need for trained and technical per- 
sonnel, cannot take advantage of his train- 
ing. Such factors as graft and corruption, 
a high degree of bureaucracy, lack of ad- 
ministrative eMciency and resistance toward 
change and innovation—basic characteris- 
tics in most underdeveloped countries—are 
additional reasons for the student's dis- 
couragement, frustration and disappoint- 
ment. There are several personal factors 
contributing to this problem of cultural 
isolation; the student's age, his previous 
home life and past experience and the ex- 
tent of study and education in the United 
States are, however, of prime importance in 
determining the degree of his cultural iso- 
lation. 


LACK OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES . 


It has been argued that American educa- 
tion, particularly in the fields of engineer- 
ing and physical sciences, is too sophisti- 
cated for students from the less developed 
countries. Engineering education in this 
country is now placing more emphasis on 
basic and fundambntal sciences. This trend 
is dictated by the rapid advancement of 
technology in such fields as nuclear physics 
and space exploration and the control of 
such accrediting agencies as the Engineer's 
Council for Professional Development. We 
cannot expect American engineering schools 
to set up special curriculums for the limited 
number of foreign students without getting 
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involved in some sort of double standard. 
Besides, the application of fundamental and 
basic courses is universal, and it is up to the 
student to mobilize the best of his ingenuity 
in applying these fundamentals to many of 
the diverse and unique problems which he 
may face in his home country. 

Sophistication comes about when the stu- 
dent starts on a graduate program leading 
toward advanced degrees. Most of the stu- 
dents coming from underdeveloped coun- 
tries would like to continue their studies 
through the doctoral degree not only to be 
able to stay longer in America and thus ob- 
tain more practical and academic training, 
but also to receive the doctoral title which 
gives them higher social status and better 
employment opportunities upon returning 
to their home countries. In some countries, 
a doctoral degree is essential for university 
teaching 


This tendency to stay for an advanced de- 
gree frequently leads the student into rather 
exotic fields and areas of specialization which 
have little or no application at the present 
time in the country to which the student is 
expected to return and work. With all the 
opportunities available in this country for 
research and teaching in the fields of engi- 
neering and physical sciences, we cannot ex- 
pect very many foreign students with Ph. D. 
degrees in these fields to go back to their 
home countries and, after “string pulling” 
and lobbying, settle for inconsequential 
desk jobs or, if lucky enough, teaching po- 
sitions in high schools at substandard 
salaries, 


MORE COMFORTABLE LIFE IN AMERICA 


Although the higher standard of living in 
the United States is one of the factors in- 
fluencing the decision of some foreign stu- 
dents to remain in America, its relative 
importance has been overemphasized. Most 
of these countries are inherently rich, and 
if the conditions were such that the West- 
ern-educated man were given a fair share of 
his country’s wealth, sometimes he could 
live at a higher material level than in the 
United States. Despite the numerous me- 
chanical and electrical machines, appliances 
and gadgets available to the American 
family, very few of these machines can take 
the place of the cheap human labor which 
is plentiful in the less developed countries. 
With such help, a man can put his time into 
more constructive work than do-it-yourself 
projects around the house. 

What is most appealing to a serious and 
sensitive visitor from these underdeveloped 
countries is not the comforts of life and 
the high American standard of living in 
terms of physical and material things, but 
the atmosphere creating the peace of mind 
which enables a man to concentrate on his 
own work and to be more efficient and more 
productive. ; 

Frequently there are employment oppor- 
tunities available for the American-educated 
student upon returning to his home country, 
but the scale of pay is so low that with a 
high cost of living it is virtually impossible 
for him to live and support a family merely 
on his earned salary. In many cases the 
parents must continue supporting their 
Western-educated son after his return home. 
If he comes from the lower economic class 
and cannot expect this supplementary living 
allowance from his family, he will generally 
try to find a job in another country where 
he can live the better life that his Western 
education has shown him to be possible. 

PERSONAL REASONS 

Students sometimes emigrate because of 
their political or religous affiliations and the 
attendant fear of persecution and discrimi- 
nation by the ruling majority or the gov- 
ernment in power, In this category would 
be the former member of the Communist 
Party from a country where communism is 
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oulawed, the pro-Western .student whose 
country is now under a Communist regime, 
the Palestinian Arab and the Middle East 
Armenian who belongs to a minority group 
and fears discrimination upon returning to 
his home country. 

In some cases the reason for staying in 
America, or going home and then returning 
to the United States, is the Inability of the 
foreign student’s American wife to adjust 
herself to the social and economic conditions 
of her husband’s homeland. This is partic- 
ularly true when there are children involved, 
and the parents are concerned about their 
upbringing and education. 

From the reasons mentioned above, it 
seems clear that the core of the problem is 
the long residence of the student in a rich 
and highly complex society, which changes 
him to such an extent that he cannot re- 
adjust himself to the less economically de- 
veloped society from which he came. 

Many of the shortcomings in goyernment, 
education, and the standard of living which 
are discouraging to the American-educated 
foreigner are accepted by his fellow country- 
men. These men may also be dissatisfied, 
frustrated, and unhappy, knowing that a 
better life is possible, but since they have 
not had the experience of a Western educa- 
tion and have not earned advanced degrees, 
there are not many opportunities for them 
in foreign countries. These men stay home 
and either conform to the status quo or 
attempt to fight the situation and hope it 
will improve. 

If the core of the problem is the student’s 
leaving home and studying in a country far 
more economically advanced than his own, 
then the obvious solutions are (1) to ex- 
pand the educational facilities in the home 
country, (2) to send the student to study 
in the regional universities close to home 
and (3) to send to America only graduate 
students who have already established their 
roots in the home country. 

The primary reason for the large flow of 
students from the less developed countries 
to America and to other advanced Western 
countries during recent years is the lack of 
educational facilities at home. In one of 
the Middle Eastern countries where admis- 
sion to the university is through enterance 
examinations because of the limited facili- 
ties, only 1 out of 50 students who are 
capable of doing college work is admitted 
to the school of medicine. In engineering 
and agriculture, these figures are about 1 
out of 30 and 1 out of 20, respectively. 
Since vocational training in these countires 
is virtually unknown and the little which is 
avaliable does not carry the weight and the 
social status demanded by high school grad- 
uates, those who are not admitted to the 
local universities look for college education 
elsewhere. Usually, the first choice is Amer- 
ica, the second is Europe and the third is 
one of the neighboring countries, 

WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN DO TO KEEP 
FOREIGN STUDENTS HOME 

Perhaps the most effective way of spend- 
ing the American dollar in underdeveloped 
countries is through education—training the 
people of the country to solve their own 
problems. The millions of American dol- 
lars which have been given to these coun- 
tries for military p „ as well as for 
huge and ambitious projects such as the 
constructon of dams in remote parts of the 
country, are intangible aids which may win 
the friendship of only a few men in the 
higher government echelons. A fraction of 
this money spent on education would buy 
for the United States the more valuable and 
needed friendship of the common people in 
these underdeveloped countries. 

American aid for education should be con- 
centrated in the three following areas: the 
introduction of vocational training as it is 
known in this country, the establishment of 
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land-grant type provincial colleges and the 
development of graduate programs and re- 
search facilities within the large universities 
to offer advanced degrees. 

Limited programs of this type in the past 
have pointed out many problems which have 
been discouraging for both the Americans 
and the foreign faculty members. One of 
the most common problems is the opposition 
of European-educated professors, who wel- 
come American aid in terms of equipment, 
buildings; and libraries but oppose any 
changes suggested by their American coun- 
terparts in their imefficient and antiquated 
teaching and their outmoded administrative 
methods. On the other hand, some of the 
American faculty members recruited for 
academic work abroad have not been the best 
available insofar as competence in the field 
of specialization, understanding of the peo- 
ple and the problems, and interest and dedi- 
cation to a foreign assignment are concerned. 
This has created many unpleasant problems 
jeopardizing American prestige and leader- 
ship in these countries, where people are most 
critical of and sensitive to their relationships 
with foreign experts. 

These problems can be solved partly by 
paying more attention to the selection of 
American personnel fdr oversea assignments, 
by establishing new institutions which will 
differ from the traditional European-style 
universities and by training a new core of 
young teachers to take up teaching and re- 
search responsibilities. The most outstand- 
ing graduates in each field would then work 
as assistants to the American professors for 
a few years before being sent to the United 
States for advanced degrees. Such a plan has 
been tried at the American University of 
Beirut in the newly established College of 
Agriculture. Under this plan, the American 
staff is being gradually replaced by the Leb- 
anese who are working for advanced degrees 
in this country. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES 


Recent establishment of new land-grant 
type universities in India, Turkey, and some 
other countries under the US. univer- 
sity-to-university program is a positive 
move toward this proposed educational de- 
velopment in the less developed countries. 

Some of the problems associated with the 
establishment of American-style colleges and 
universities in some of the less developed 
countries, such as the high cost of the pro- 
gram, difficulties in recruiting a competent 
yet devoted American faculty, language bar- 
rier and problems of cross-cultural com- 
munication, bureaucratic redtape and the 
lack of cooperation from local governments 
and the local universities, can be overcome 
by training foreign students in regional uni- 
versities administered and financed by 
Americans. In such universities, there are 
fewer language and other communication 
problems, increased possibilities to recruit 
more competent faculty members because of 
the more favorable location and few read- 
justment problems for the foreign students 
upon returning to their home countries. 

An example of such a regional university 
is the American University of Belrut. This is 
an American institution which, for the past 
100 years, has trained many leaders in medi- 
cine, education, engineering and other dis- 
ciplines for the Middle Eastern countries. 
During the academic year 1957-58 this writer 
had the opportunity to meet and get to know 
a number of foreign students coming to this 
university from the countries of the Middle 
East and North Africa under an ICA (now 
AID) program. Except for a few who have 
come to America for advanced degrees, these 
students have returned to their homelands, 
and some are holding highly responsible 
positions. 

If Government and private agency funds 
are to be used In training foreign students, 
some carefully selected advanced graduate 
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Students and teachers may be brought to this 
Country for practical training and observa- 
not only to learn American 
and research techniques but also to work for 
advanced degrees. In selecting these 
ees, attention should be given to those 
Whose roots are already established in their 
e countries by means of local under- 
graduate training, a suitable job and, prefer- 
ably, a few years of government civil service. 
graduate training programs leading to an 
advanced degree, the student should be en- 
COuraged to choose an area related to a situa- 
in his home country and, if possible, 
even use data gathered under the condi- 
tions existing at home. This is a more real- 
approach than haying the student work 
on a project which supports a graduate as- 
Sistantship but has no practical application 
in the student's home country. 

These proposals may help alleviate the 
Problem of the nonreturning foreign stu- 
dent and provide a deeper and more realistic 

for international educational exchange. 


Threat to Freedom of the Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


P MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the possibilities of an all-exclu- 
sive “National Communications System” 

could possibly, in the years ahead, 
Completely dominate the public media 
field may now be considered only a 
t. But the danger that such a Fed- 

eral takeover of news service for news- 
papers, radio and television exists today 
through the creation of the new Depart- 
Ment of Agriculture’s Market News Serv- 
There have been and are “assur- 
ances” that such a thing will not take 
Dlace. Yet, Mr. Speaker, it is possible. 
A recent editorial in the Port Huron 
Herald, Port Huron, Mich., pub- 

lished in its September 19, 1963, edition, 
Concisely sums up this vital matter. I 
hope all Members will read it and support 
all possible efforts to preserve the free- 
and independence of all news serv- 


Unrren Srares Moves TOWARD THE AMERICAN 
Tass 


A week ago, the Times Herald published on 
N Page an editorial presentation from the 

ew York Journal of Commerce entitled 
“The American Tass.” It pointed to the 
threats of putting the two present collectors 
and diseminators of news—the Associated 
Press and United Press International (AP 
and UPI)—out of business by launching a 
Federal News Service. 

As the presentation outlined the threat, 
— vehicle for bullding up such a Federal 
í ews Service already exists—and a precedent 
Or pushing ahead already has been estab- 
Ushed—in a new Department of Agriculture 
Market wire service in competition with an 
established private business. 

The author of “The American Tass,” Eric 
Ridder, publisher of the Journal of Com- 

» wrote his item from a 1970 view- 
looking back on how the Federal News 
Service might have developed in. the 1960's. 
= Ridder wrote, “It really came to a head in 
dos when the major Federal departments 
decided at a Washington meeting to estab- 
a single wire service for the rapid col- 
lection and interdepartmental dissemination 
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of current information in widely scattered 
fields. There was, after all, a certain logic 
to it. Quite a number of agencies had been 
collecting their own information for years. 
Why shouldn’t all these activities be com- 
bined into one giant circuit?” 

Ridder, it turns out, is a better prophet 
than he knew. Or, rather he was more cau- 
tious than he needed to be in selecting 1965 
as the year in which Federal agencies de- 
cided to join together to establish a news 
service which ultimately pushed AP and 
UPI out of business—leaving “the Ameri- 
can Tass” as the sole collector and distrib- 
uter of news in the Nation. 

For the August 28 Federal Register has a 
memorandum from President Kennedy to 
the heads of executive departments and 
agencies, directing them to cooperate and 
assist in establishing a unified governmental 
communications system to. be called the 
National Communications System (NCS). 
The memorandum states that the new sys- 
tem shall be established and developed “by 
linking together, improving and extending, 
on an evolutionary basis, the communica- 
tions facilities and components of the vari- 
ous Federal agencies.” 

The march of events is following Ridder’s 
prediction to the letter—except that his esti- 
mate of a Federal News Service beginning in 
1965 must now be changed to 1963. 

Ridder consequently asked, in a subse- 
quent Journal of Commerce editorial, if this 
means his 1970 date for a Federal takeover 
of news service for newspapers, radio, and TV 
should be advanced to 1968? 

Americans who rightly fear and despise 
the spoon feeding of information by such 
government monopolies as Russia’s Tass 
news service are being led down the same 
road the Russians are treading. The De- 
partment of Agriculture's market news wire 
service was the first step; the proposal for 
a “National Communications System” is the 
next. The elimination of all competition— 
through lower, tax-subsidized rates—and the 
emergence of “an American Tass” as a real- 
ity is dead ahead. 


The Honorable Charles N. Pray 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
tana and the Nation suffered a great loss 
with the passing of Judge Pray. The 
following editorial from the Billings 
Gazette, Billings, Mont., expresses the 
view of most: . 

A RECORD OF HUMANE SERVICE 

Montanans of all walks of life and 
Federal jurists throughout the Nation are 
mourning the loss of Judge Charles N, Pray, 
dean of U.S. District Court judges. 

Judge Pray, as most Montanans of recent 
years knew him, was respected throughout 
the Nation for his accomplishments as a 
Federal judge and the stature that he 
brought to the bench in 33 years presiding in 
the Montana district. He retired in 1957 
but continued his interest in judicial work 
after he left the bench at the age of 88. 

Judge Pray's service to his adopted State 
was long, accomplished, and illustrious. As 
a U.S. Representative for three terms, Judge 
Pray played active rolls in passage of the 
Three-Year Homestead Act, establishment of 
the Bureau of Mines, furthering irriga- 
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tion projects in the West and establishment 
of the Postal Savings System. 

His continued efforts on the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands resulted in estab- 
lishment of Glacier National Park, one of 
the Nation's major recreation lands. 

When President Coolidge appointed him 
to the Federal bench in 1924, the selection 
was not a political reward as much as recog- 
nition of a keen legal mind who would be a 
credit to the court and all who came in con- 
tact with him. 

The dignity, the warmth, the integrity and 
intellectual honesty he brought with him 
to the bench were the qualities that soon 
caused him to be recognized as a great 
judge. 

Judge Pray was honored and respected in 
his public life, a reflection of the standards 
which he had set for himself and as an 
example to others. 

Judge Pray lived a full life. The Creator 
saw fit to make that life a long and useful 
one in the service of his fellow man. He is 
gone from the living but leaves behind him a 
record of humane accomplishment that will 
not be forgotten. 


Peter Abrams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, all of us 
who knew and admired Peter Abrams 
were deeply saddened by his death on 
September 8. Mr. Abrams was a me- 
chanical engineer and civic leader in 
Philadelphia. He had a distinguished 
record of service in the First World War. 
Mr. Abrams also participated in the in- 
vention of an important military device, 
whose patents he contributed to our 
Government as another contribution to 
the war effort. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an eloquent eulogy in tribute to Mr. 
Abrams by Dr. Reuben J. Magil, rabbi 
of Temple Beth Zion; and also an article 
which appeared in the Philadelphia In- 
quirer on September 10, 1963. 

There being no objection, the eulogy 
and the article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

EULOGY IN TRIBUTE TO PETER ABRAMS 
(By Dr. Reuben J. Magil, rabbi of Temple 

Beth Zion, Philadelphia) 

Peter Abrams, the man of great heart and 
keen mind, has returned to God. We who 
knew him and loved him are the poorer for 
his passing, even as we accept with grateful 
resignation the surcease from the dread 
scourge which struck him down a few 
months ago, after a lifetime of robust health. 
The Talmud teaches “When a righteous man 
comes into the world, the world is benefited.” 

‘The Nation certainly was benefited by this 
patriotic American. He served his country 
in uniform during the First World War. In 
the later conflict, he devoted his talents in 
positions of leadership to the defense of the 
Nation. In the First World War he was a 
pioneer, the first in several crucial of 
the defense effort and military science. He 
shared with then Maj. Smedley D. Butler n 
the invention of one vital military device 
which our Government was ready to pay for 
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at a high price. Peter Abrams was unique 
in his patriotism. He would not profit from 
the defense needs of America. He refused to 
sell—he gave his patents to the Government. 

In the Midrash we read the dictum of 
Rabbi Azariah, “When a righteous man is in 


a city he is its lustre, its majesty, its glory. 


When he departs from it, its lustre, its glory 
are diminished.” ‘The city of Philadelphia is 
poorer because Peter Abrams, the born lead- 
er, whose civic devotion was magnificent, is 
no longer here. Like Bezalel, the master 
builder of Israel's first sanctuary, he was en- 
dowed by God “with wisdom, understanding, 
knowledge in all kinds of endeavor.” As 
president of the oldest scientific instrument 
firm in the land, he devoted his energies to 
making Chestnut Street one of the great 
thoroughfares of the world. In his concern 
with the commerce of Philadelphia, he wisely 
saw the importance of tourlsm and conven- 
tions for bringing prosperity to our historic 
and beautiful metropolis. 

The firm which he headed for many years 
is impoverished by his passing. For Peter 
Abrams, the true American, had the quali- 
ties of the true Jew—love of fellow men, 
democratic regard for high and low. He 
associated in dignified ease with the highest, 
in pleasant geniality with the most hum- 
ble. He was a self-made man, Unlike many 
self-made men—he never forgot what it felt 
like to be at the foot of the line. So he did 
not regard his employees as mere hired 
hands, They were his fellow workers in a 
great scientific enterprise. How many of 
them who sit here today can testify that this 
man of dignity, of few words which spoke 
volumes, who was so hard to penetrate at 
first, proved to be far more than a boss. He 
was a fatherly friend who had great affec- 
tion for them. 

The greatest sense of impoverishment is 
that of his family who mourn a beautiful and 
beloved relative, who was a loving husband, 
devoted brother, wise and loving father, not 
only to his son but also to his daughter-in- 
law whom he loved as his daughter. He was 
a fond grandfather whose grandchildren will 
proudly remember all their lives the man of 
dignity, of genuine refinement, who could 
unbend all the way with them. 

Beautiful was the tireless devotion of his 
wife and son during the last trying weeks. 
But it is only right that it should have been 
so, The romance of Peter and Rose Abrams 
is a beautiful story which, alas, is more tragic 
because it cannot continue forever. Theirs 
was a true marriage, One never went with- 
out the other, Their pleasures were complete 
only when shared. Always Peter came home 
with a smile—no matter how frustrating and 
trying the day—to be welcomed by the love 
of his beloved. He took pride in her ener- 
getic efforts on behalf of noble endeavors. 

His love for his son was admirable. He 
taught his only child humility. He ordered 
him to start at the bottom in the firm. He 


promoted him steadily and wisely as Robert 


his mettle. This father in the same 
business with his son was unique in having 
faith in him and thereby inspiring him to 
rise in achievement and importance as he 
will continue to do in the future. Peter 
Abrams had the wisdom to recognize that 
even a great father has no right to squeeze 
his son into his own mold. 

Peter Abrams, the true gentleman, the 
proud Jew, was a charter member of Tem- 
ple Beth Zion. As he lay on his deathbed, 
he was concerned that his share in the sup- 
port of the House of God should not be 
neglected. His religion taught him many vir- 
tues. One was not to bear a grudge. He 
was too big to be small and picayune in this 
respect, 

So let us remember Peter Abrams “who 
walked in our common ways with the seal 
of a king on his brow, who lived as a man 
among men his days and belongs to the 
ages now.” 
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[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Sept. 10, 1963] 


PETER Annaus DIES, PIONEER DISTRIBUTOR 


Peter- Abrams, president of Williams, 
Brown & Earle, Inc., oldest scientific instru- 
ment distributors in the United States, died 
Sunday in Graduate Hospital. He was 74. 

Mr. Abrams, who was a mechanical en- 
gineer and civic leader, lived at the Touraine 
Apartments, 1520 Spruce Strect. The firm 
is at 906 Chestnut Street. 

He was chairman of the board, past presi- 
dent, and the first “Man of the Year” of the 
Chestnut Street Association. He was a past 
vice president of the chamber of commerce 
and the convention and visitors bureau. He 
was chairman of the Center City Coordinat- 
ing Committee. 

Mr. Abrams was an authority on urban 
transportation, serving on various advisory 
committees for the mayor and city council, 
as well as the chamber of commerce. 

He served in the, Signal Corps during the 
First World War. As a lieutenant, he was 
the first aeronautical mechanical engineer, 
and as a captain, the first chief of aerial 
photography. 

During the Second World War, he headed 
bond drives, and was a member of the Office 
of the Price Administration and the War 
Manpower Commission. 

Mr. Abrams was a Mason and a member 
of the American Legion, the Franklin In- 
stitute, Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion and the Poor Richard Club. He was a 
charter member of Beth Zion congregation. 

Surviving are his wife, Rose; a son, Rob- 
ert; two sisters and two grandchildren. 
Services will be at 1 p.m. Tuesday, at Le- 
vine’s, 1512 North Broad Street. 


Hot Line From Military to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
September 23, 1963, issue of U.S. News 
& World Report contains an article 
which merits the attention of all Mem- 
bers of the Congress. It was written by 
Maj. Gen. Max S. Johnson and is en- 
titled “Needed: A Hot Line From Mili- 
tary to Congress?” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be placed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: A Hor LINE From MILITARY TO 

CONGRESS 
(By Maj, Gen. Max S. Johnson) 

Among this country’s senior military plan- 
ners, the idea of a “hot line” between the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and Congress is catching 
on. What they want Is a direct line of com- 
munications that is always open like the 
“hot line“ between the White House and the 
U.S. missile center at Omaha. 

The reason: A growing fear among mili- 
tary men that Congress is being eased out 
of its watchdog role over defense policy, with 
Major decisions being made almost solely 
by civilians in the executive branch. The 
result, they feel, is the danger of really 
serious errors ahead. 

How can Congress be brought back into 
the picture, with an informed and respon- 
sible voice in the making of key defense 
decisions? 


September 19 


The clearest answer yet given by a pro- 
fessional military man in public was that of 
Adm. George W. Anderson, former Chief of 
Naval Operations, in his uncensored speech 
of September 4 in Washington, D.C., be- 
fore the National Press Club. 

Said the admiral: “I am concerned that 
the system of checks and balances so wisely 
provided for in our Constitution * * * may 
be in process of growing unbalanced with 
respect to the Department of Defense... 
The Congress always must be a check on the 
use of either civilian or military power in 
the Pentagon. * * * The continuing interest 
of Congress must not be resisted or re- 
sented.” 

As a basic requirement, the admiral added, 
“the full force of Joint Chiefs of Staff rec- 
ommendations must not be compromised or 
dulled in any way in transmission to the 
President or to the Congress.” 

The principle of civilian control is deeply 
involved here. But Admiral Anderson draws 
an important distinction. Civilian control 
of the military, he points out, involves more 
than one set of civilians. Control is not 
uniquely a function of officials in the execu- 
tive branch; the legislative branch also is 
charged with a large share. 

Military leaders, particularly those in the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, he suggests, cannot be 
properly responsive to the congressional side 
of their control if they are forced into con- 
formity by the executive side. 

With control exercised by both Congress 
and the Executive, he adds, “civilian officials 
* * * should recognize that forceful expres- 
sion [by military officers] of contrary views 
in channels or frank response to congres- 
sional inquiry do not represent a challenge to 
the valid conception of civilian control. 
There is no such challenge.” 

Within the Defense Department, the ad- 
miral—a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staif 
for 2 years—evidently found that dissenting 
counsel from a top military man sometimes 
evokes little but annoyance, exasperation, ir- 
ritation from his civilian chief. For the mili- 
tary man, the easier course would be to bow 
to the civilian Secretary’s views. The harder 
course, of expressing contrary views, may lead 
to the officer's relief. Or he may simply be 
bypassed—his usefulness destroyed, 

Admiral Anderson clearly feels that the 
“system,” developing currently in what he 
refers to as a formative stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Defense Department, tends dan- 
gerously to discourage frank, professional 
military dissent, even in operational matters. 

The role of Congress in civilian control suf- 
fers as a result, he says, to the detriment of 
national security. 

In matters like the current debate over the 
test ban treaty, he argues, Congress should 
hear the views of top military planners di- 
rectly—not only once, but on a continuing 
basis, without the need for going through 
civilian channels within the executive 
branch. 

HOW HOT LINE WOULD WORK 

Specifically, Admiral Anderson proposes 
that the Senate, if it ratifies the treaty, im- 
pose a condition that the Joint Chiefs make 
frequent and periodic reports to Congress 
directly, as well as to the Secretary of De- 
fense and the President, on their own as- 
sessment of the balance of power and the 
military risks currently involved. 

Further, one particular Senate group, such 
as the Preparedness Investigating Subcom- 
mittee of the Armed Services Committee, 
should be assigned to monitor these reports 
and keep open the congressional end of this 
line from the Joint Chiefs, Admiral Ander- 
son feels. 

The argument is not that military consid- 
erations should take precedence over politi- 
cal ones. Neither is it that military risks are 
being disregarded today. It is, instead, that 
future U.S. security can best be satisfied, if 
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the treaty is ratified, by the continued as- 
Surance that the professional military voice 
Of the Joint Chiefs will be heard in its naked, 
Unadorned, unveiled form—unanimous or 
Rot—in the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


All of this adds up to the provision of a 
hot line of communication, direct from top 
US. military planners—the Joint Chiefs—to 
& specified group in Congress. 

The right of a member of the JCS to go to 

is mot new. The law recognizes 

that, after just informing the Secretary of 
ense, a member of the Joint Chiefs may 
Make recommendations to Congress relating 
to the policies of the Department of Defense. 

What is new about the hot line concept is 
that, if it is approved, Congress would direct 
the Joint Chiefs to make reports, routinely, 
Of the military views on related defense is- 
SUes—before decisions are irrevocably made. 

HOT LINE AND DECISIONS 

How such a permanent setup might work 
Out can be seen in a few examples of recent 
defense issues. In the TFX controversy, for 

, Congress was confronted with a fait 


would have been held up until the 
intensive investigation later ordered by Con- 
Gress had been carried out. 
Congress also would have had a greater— 
Perhaps a formative—role in decisions like 
involving the Skybolt, the B-70, trim- 
Ming of forces overseas, in which action was 
— 5 before Congress was notified in each 
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mted an intelligence bobble like the Bay 
Pigs fiasco; 

Many of America's top military men, thus, 
hoping that the Admiral’s suggestion 
lead to some basic changes, whereby the 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff will be 
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Sgt. Donald M. Hamblen, a Marine’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STANLEY R. TUPPER 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle appearing in this week’s issue of 
Newsweek on one individual's personal 
Courage should be of interest to all 
Members. 

I am speaking of an account of Ma- 
Tine Sgt. Donald M. Hamblen of Au- 
gusta, Maine, who, through great deter- 
Mination, made his first parachute 
Jump with one leg and thus earned his 
Tight to remain in the crack Ist Force 
Reconnaissance Company of the US. 


es. 
I am proud of this coristituent of mine 
I am sure that this man’s personal 
bravery and intestinal fortitude will be 
& great example to many others with 
Similar handicaps. 
The article follows: 
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MARINE’'S MARINE 


Now it was time for the ultimate test. 
Marine Sgt. Donald M. Hamblen had dashed 
50 yards, hoisted a fellow leatherneck 
across his shoulders, and carried the “cas- 
ualty” back to the starting point—all in 40 
seconds. He had proved he could run 3 
miles in 36 minutes, clamber up a 20-foot 
rope, scramble over obstacle courses, dive 
with scuba gear strapped to his back. Now 
he had to make his first parachute jump 
in nearly a year. 

Korean veteran Hamblen’s last Jump—his 
215th—had nearly ended in disaster when 
he snagged a 12,000-volt power cable. The 
rugged marine, 31, escaped with his life, 
but his left leg—ripped by shrapnel in Ko- 
rea—was so badly burned that it had to be 
amputated just below the knee. His 12- 
year Marine career seemed over. Crippled 
in the line of duty, he was eligible for a 
lifetime monthly pension of $225. 

But Hamblen had other ideas: he spent 
6 months in the hospital recuperating, had 
himself fitted with an artificial leg, and 
talked dubious officials into letting him re- 
main in the corps. 

Then, striving to rejoin his old outfit— 
the crack Ist Force Reconnaissance Com- 
pany—he faced and passed every trial. Only 
the parachute jump remained. 

Last week, Hamblen strapped on his “tin 
leg,” combat gear, and chute and hurled 
into the sky from a helicopter 1,250 feet 
over California's tiny Lake O'Neill. Expert- 
ly plucking the shrouds, he guided himself 
to a perfect landing. 

Back at the base, Hamblen explained: “I 
Just want to be a good marine.” His com- 
manding officer felt that was an understate- 
ment. He's a Marine's marine,” said Capt. 
Patrick J. Ryan. Welcoming him back to 
the fold, Hamblen's buddies agreed it was 
one of the happiest landings in the history 
of the corps. 


A Statement on Law and Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
on law and race relations, issued on 
July 7, 1963, by 130 deans and professors 
of southern law schools, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A STATEMENT ON LAW AND RACE RELATIONS 

As lawyers and law teachers in the South, 
we wish to call the attention of our fellow 
citizens to the role of law in dealing with 
& current and long-lasting problem. 

Our country, North and South, now shares 
in one of the great changes in history. The 
readjustment of the relations of Negroes and 
whites here Is but a minor phase of a world- 
wide readjustment of peoples. It is of the 
utmost importance that we carry forward 
our part of the change with the ancient vir- 
tues of wisdom and justice and moderation. 
An understanding of the role of law in the 
change can contribute something to this end. 

Law is a means by which a free people ad- 
vances Justice and maintains order. With- 
out it there would be either despotism or 
anarchy. The first paragraph of the Consti- 
tution of the United States states these twin 
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purposes of justice and order, to “establish 
justice” and “insure domestic tranquillity.” 

The advancement of justice through law 
comes about at times through public protests 
against injustices believed to exist, as our 

has often illustrated. The privilege 
of protest is guaranteed by the first article 
of the Bill of Rights which protects the 
right of the people peaceably to assemble" 
and “to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” The denial of this 
peaceable right by officers of the law is Itself 
& violation of the law. 

The equality of all citizens in the exercise 
of civil rights is guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and by the principles of a free people on 
which our Government rests. The denial of 
equal rights to a part of our people is a vio- 
lation of our law and our principles, 

These matters, basic to our Government 
and embodied in our national law, have oc- 
casionally been obscured by the false idea 
that our national law may be disregarded 
and put aside by State officials or private 
citizens. The men who founded our Gov- 
ernment perceived this danger and put into 
our Constitution a provision to meet it. 
The words of the Constitution deserve to 
be repeated now when some would ignore 
them: 

“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in pur- 
suance thereof * * * shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every 
State shall be bound thereby, anything in 
the Constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

Observe that the Constitution and Fed- 
eral laws are made “the supreme law of the 
land,” and that the judges in every State 
are bound by them “anything in the Con- 
stitution or laws of any State to the con- 
trary notwithstanding.” 

The idea that our national law may be 

ed has been put forward in dif- 
ferent forms. One form is the so-called 
doctrine of interposition of the State be- 
tween the Nation and the individual citizen. 
This doctrine under its old name of nullifi- 
cation was rejected over a hundred years ago 
by President Andrew Jackson. Its natural 
consequence, secession, led to the tragedy of 
the Civil War. Its uses by the 50 States 
today would pull our country to pieces. It 
is a backward doctrine that is as out of 
date as feudalism. 

Another form the idea takes is that the 
10th amendment to the Constitution re- 
serves to the States and denies to the United 
States all power over local matters. The 
14th amendment, however, requires the 
States to exercise their powers with full 
regard to the elements of fairness the later 
amendment specifies. These elements of 
fairness demanded by the 14th amend- 
ment include “due process of law” and 
“the equal protection of the laws.” What- 
ever may be the broad powers reserved to 
the States by the 10th amendment, these 
powers must be exercised in a manner con- 
sistent with due process and equal protec- 
tion. 

A similar false idea recently asserted is 
that the invalidation of the separate-but- 
equal doctrine is not binding, because it is 
not compelled by the express words of the 
Constitution but only by what the Supreme 
Court has said the Constitution means. 
This argument leads on to anarchy for it 
implies that every person is entitled to inter- 
pret the law for himself and to act accord- 
ingly. Here again the Founding Fathers, 
knowing that under a system of law there 
must be a body with the power of final inter- 
pretation, answered the argument for 
anarchy by placing the power in the Su- 
preme Court. The judicial article of the 
Constitution begins: 

“The judicial power of the United States 
shall be vested in one Supreme Court” (with 
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such inferlor courts as Congress may estab- 
lish). 

It makes plain that the judicial power 
vested in the courts extends to the interpre- 
tation of the Constitution itself: 

“The judicial power shall extend to all 
cases, in law and equity, arising under this 
Constitution, and the laws of the United 
States.” 

Nearly 150 years ago it was held, through 
Chief Justice Marshall, that the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not a State su- 
preme court, is the final interpreter of na- 
tional law. 

Yet another form is an appeal to the terms 
of the statute of a State, or to a promise by 
a candidate in a political campaign that he 
would resist the enforcement of national 
laws he disliked. The reliance on the terms 
of a State statute is footless in light of the 
constitutional provision that the laws of the 
United States are the supreme law of the 
land. The appeal to a campaign promise is 
overridden by a greater oath. For the suc- 
cessful candidate when sworn into office takes 
an oath with the people as witnesses to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United States. 
The official who would deny controlling ef- 
fect to our national law violates his oath of 
Office as well as our fundamental law. 

Men who have taken the cath of office are 
under an even more manifest obligation 
than the ordinary citizen to observe the law. 
In violating the law, they inflict a grave in- 
jury to our country at home. These men in- 
flict an even graver injury on our country 
abroad. They discredit it and give aid and 
comfort to our mortal enemies in these dan- 
gerous times. These thoughtless persons, 
while not in the camp of our enemies, do our 
enemies’ work. 

There is the other element of law that 
must be observed, “to insure domestic tran- 
quillity.” Order is no less an essential part 
of law than justice, and civil duties are as 
basis as civilrights. Lawlessness breeds law- 
lessness on both sides, It may quickly get 
out of the control of those who initiated it in 
a minor way and turn into uncontrolled mob 
violence. Those who in their zeal for change 
would violate the law hamper the means by 
which their purpose may be achieved. They, 
too, defeat the ideal inscribed over the 
building of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “Equal Justice Under Law.” 


A Dangerous Diagnosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include-the fol- 
lowing article from the Wall Street 
Journal of September 19, 1963: 

A DANGEROUS DIAGNOSIS 

For a good while now the administration's 
economic doctors have had a simple diag- 
nosis for many of the Nation’s ills: We've 
just lost our old zip. If the economy could 
only regain its old growth rate, unemploy- 
ment would dwindle and Federal budget- 
makers could go back to using black ink. 

from this analysis, the Govern- 
ment prescribes and applies such supposed 
zip producers as ever-easy money and ever- 
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rising Federal spending. Strangely, the Ms Annual Orchard Picnic of Senator Byrd 


they talk about refuse to go away. 

What's wrong? One of the clearest ans- 
wers to the question comes, oddly enough, 
from an economist within the Government 
itself. Writing in the current Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin, Federal economist Clayton 
Gehman explains that the original diagnosis 
is faulty. Not only that; it can be downright 
dangerous. 

In the past half dozen years the economy 
has been doing a lot better than its critics 
claim. In fact, says Mr. Gehman, “growth 
in U.S. economic activity in recent years has 
been close to long-time rates.” 

How can this be? Mr. Gehman would seem 
to be flatly contradicting the recent man- 
power report of the President, which noted 
that the annual growth rate of the Nation’s 
goods-producing industries fell from 3.4 per- 
cent in the 1947-57 decade to 1.5 percent in 
the period from 1957 to 1961. 

The answer chiefly lies in the way some 
statisticians use statistics. For one thing, 
this 1947-57 period reflected some unusual 
conditions, such as the Korean war buildup, 
that could not reasonably be expected to 
continue. 

But that's not all; the 1957-61 period is a. 
peculiar choice for economic comparisons, 
too. A business expansion was reaching its 
crest in 1957, while 1961 marked the low of 
a recession. So to say that the economy 
wasn’t making headway during that period 
is a little like saying that a man who, in 
crossing the Alps, has moved from one moun- 
tain’s crest to the bottom of another hasn't 
made much upward progress. It's quite true, 
but hardly significant. 

For the fact is that the economy, after 
1961, moved a long way toward a second 
crest. Extending economic statistics through 
1962 and into 1963 makes the recent period 
look far better. Our growth rate then comes 
much closer to matching that of the postwar 
decade despite the special circumstances 
present in that earlier period. 

If the economy has been doing so well of 
late, someone is sure to ask, why does it have 
surpluses of materials, productive capacity 
and—most painful of all—manpower? 

The reason, as Mr. Gehman explains, is 
that the economy has not only been growing 
bigger but has been getting more efficient. 
This stems from more than the introduction 
of new automated equipment. It also re- 
sults from such factors as improved control 
of inventories and more systematic schedul- 
ing of production. No longer are unneeded 
materials and products allowed to pile up 
so high in warehouses. 

In this more efficient economy, some re- 
sources are not only unemployed. Old fac- 
tories, to find a place, may have to be rebuilt; 
some workers will have to retrained. Easy 
money and big budget deficits are likely to 
be of little help. In any circumstances, 
there’s a poor prescription for solid economic 
growth; its failure in the 1930's should have 
made that clear. 

In the current circumstances, the prescrip- 
tion may only lead to Increased trouble. For 
it is the economy’s stock of unemployed re- 
sources that the Government is always citing 
as our protection against sharp inflation. 
The inflated demand, so the reasoning goes, 
will be easily absorbed by the unused supply 
of materials, manpower and factories. But 
the idie supply of usable, effective resources 
is simply not as big as it's cracked up to be; 
sooner then some people think, these re- 
sources can be stretched past their limit. 

Still, the Government goes on administer- 
ing its inflationary monetary and fiscal rem- 
edies for our ills. And things are never too 
hopeful for a patient whose doctor starts out 
with a faulty diagnosis. 


of Virginia 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
September 17 issue of the Nashville Ban- 
ner contains an editorial which strongly 
endorses the recent address of the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BYRD] at his annual picnic at Berry- 
ville, Va. I join, Mr. President, in com- 
mending the able chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee on his eloquent address 
on that occasion, and ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial praising his 
speech be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


GOVERNMENT EXTENDS POWER ON Drer OF 
Bre SPENDING 


Every year Senator Harry F. Brun invites 
a few thousand people to a picnic in his 
apple orchard at his home in Berryville, 
Va. The 41st such event was held on the 
last day of last month, and the host 
sounded—or resounded—a warning which 
all Americans should heed. 

In essence, he said the Federal Govern- 
ment is too big and too powerful, capable 
of consolidating and extending its controls 
through a program of big spending. 

“The arm of the Federal Government these 
days,” Mr. Byrn said, “has a long reach and 
no one is escaping the force of its centralized 
power. In earller years Federal might was 
developed more subtly; now it grabs control 
openly. The Federal Government at the mo- 
ment is seeking control over voting laws, 
State legislatures, schools and business. 

“Name an area of endeavor and there 13 
probably a Federal subsidy to go with it.” 

As examples of the present power com- 
plex of the administration, the Virginian 
cited the Presidential crackdown on the 
steel industry “when the Central Govern- 
ment made unprecedented use of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, the Federal 
grand jury, and threats to withdraw and 
withhold Federal contracts from companies 
which dared not to conform to administra- 
tion price control.” 

Then there was the President's recom- 
mendation that he should be authorized to 
cut taxes by Executive order and spend 
money on projects for which no appropria- 
tions had been made. Both would haye been 
bold seizures of powers belonging only to 
the Congress. Fortunately, as Mr. BYRD 
notes, both were rejected, “but they are still 
being demanded.” 

The list of Federal encroachments into 
every area of American life is endless, still 
the Federal Government keeps pressing for 
more. 

“Power,” the Senator said, “feeds on 
power. And the Warren Court has equaled, 
if not exceeded, the executive branch in 
usurping and centralizing power in the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

In between these two forces—the execu- 
tive and judiciary—stands Congress, which 
may 1 day be freedom’s court of last resort. 
Only a legislative body dedicated to preserv- 
ing its own constitutional prerogatives can 
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exercise the necessary checks to curb the 
Power-seeking branches of Government. 
For as the Virginia Senator concluded: 
“Hope for the future—built on confidence— 
is the stimulating force for sound progress. 


But confidence is not stimulated by expand-. 


{ng Federal domination and control, or judi- 
cial usurpation of power, or excessive Federal 
Spending; and we are feeling the oppression 
Of all three.“ 


John Pickett Displays Sellless Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, every engineering, chemistry, 
or physics student is familiar with the 
Name “Pickett” in relation to his use of 
the slide rule. John Pickett has a most 
admirable history of service in the edu- 
Cation of these future scientists in the 
a this most rudimentary tool of their 

e. 

The following sketch will, I am sure, 
Ave you a better insight into Mr. 
Pickett's beliefs. I am proud to have 
Pickett Industries in the 29th Congres- 
Sional District of California, and I rec- 
ommend the reading of Mr. Pickett's 
Story below, to all of my colleagues: 

The adjective Communists most often 
apply to capitalism is “selfish” or one 
Of its synonyms, This appeal is based 
Upon a depiction of capitalists as mono- 
Maniacal, self-seeking, in depicting com- 
Munism as the only political system 
Which encourages civic responsibility and 
Selfless dedication. 

There are, of course, marvelous ex- 
&mples of American citizens who disprove 

ridiculous charge. However, I feel 

it worthwhile to bring to this estimable 

the example of a constituent of 

the 29th Congressional District, since his 

Selfless contribution directly effects a 

B0od percentage of our college, second- 

&ry, and vocational school students and 

them along the lines of scientific 

and advanced intellectual learning, areas 

essential to the eventual victory of capi- 

talism over communism in peaceful 
Competition. 

This man, in spite of the tremendous 

extent of his contribution, is only 36 
old. John Pickett began his career 
as a teacher. He lectured for 5 years 
at the University of Southern California 
and in that period found that there was 
a erous educational gap among 
y students in that they were unfa- 
with one of the rudimentary tools 
Of science—the slide rule. Although an 
educator by trade he became a manufac- 
urer by necessity. 

Six years ago, John Pickett assumed 
the Presidency of Pickett Industries and 
directed the primary manufacturing and 
Sales orientation toward interesting 

€rican students in the use of the slide 
Tule. He pioneered and blazed the trail 
in Supplying our Nation’s schools with 
the most modern and scientific means 
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of teaching the use of this instrument, 
so symbolic of scientific learning. 

Mr. Pickett has. donated more than 
70,000 slide rule teaching guides to edu- 
cators throughout the Nation and has 
placed more than 30,000 wall-demon- 
strator slide rules on permanent loan in 
classrooms across the country. It is es- 
timated that more than 2% million stu- 
dents each day are aided in the learning 
of slide rule technique through the 
‘teaching aids he has donated. 

Further, in his pursuit of raising the 
level and degree of education for Amer- 
ican youth, he has inaugurated three 
yearly college scholarships which are pre- 
sented to outstanding members of the 
Junior Engineering Technical Society 
JETS—and contributes freely to many 
local and national competitions designed 
to encourage interest in science and 
mathematics. 

In this, the age of the electronic com- 
puter, the slide rule remains the basic 
computing tool and the channel through 
which the eager young minds of our Na- 
tion are directed toward the future. 

John Pickett has not left his chosen 
field—education. He has merely ex- 
panded the scope of his impact upon 
our Nation’s youth and, in so doing, has 
demonstrated the strength of democratic 
capitalism—that individual enterprise 
and generosity of a free populace is 
more than a match for the institutional- 
ized “benevolence” of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment. 


Trend Against Welfarism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


* OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, following is an editorial by John 
Chamberlain entitled “Trend Against 
Welfarism,” which appeared in the 
Knoxville Journal of September 11. The 
suggestions it mentions might well be 
considered in order to avoid the con- 
tinuing shocks of our “anti-bureaucratic 
nerve.” 

The editorial follows: 

TREND AGAINST WELFARISM 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Every day now the evidence accumulates 
that the Goldwater movement is outpacing 
the desires of Republican politicians to con- 
fine it to the point where it can be headed off. 
GOLDWATER has manifestly become the bene- 
ficilary of some deep-running tides. And 
when and if the Arizona Senator does finally 
achieve “mandate” status within his own 
party, it will be because of a revulsion against 
the compulsory features of the welfare state 
that is becoming more and more pronounced 


all over the western world. 
The trend against compulsory welfarism 
extends far considerations. 


beyond party 
When a neo-soclalist intellectual such as 
Irving Kristol writes in Harper’s magazine 
that "I can hardly pick up a newspaper these 
days without my anti-bureaucratic nerve 
being given a shock,” it has no bearing in 
itself no possible election day statistics. 
Kristol would assuredly vote against GOLD- 
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WATER anyway. But when the man goes on 
to say that “after years of experience with 
New York's subway system, I am not at all 
averse to seeing it owned and operated by 
General Motors,” it is a sign that the State 
welfarist faith has been fatally sapped. If 
the intellectuals will no longer defend com- 
pulsory wefarism, it means that the tides of 
fashion will be soon flowing in an individual- 
ist direction. Kristol's defection means that 
people he has never heard of will be voting 
for GoLpwatTer or another conservative. 

The fact that there is an anti-compulsion 
tide is rather definitely proved by a poll taken 
recently in England by an organization 
known as Mass Observation for the Institute 
of Economic Affairs, Ltd. Using Gallup tech- 
niques, the Mass Observation pollsters sought 
to determine attitudes toward compulsory 
state welfarism in the three services of 
education, health, and pension. The ques- 
tionnaire about preferences was submitted 
to a board spectrum of conservatives, liberals, 
and laborites, with results that. seemed to 
cut across both class and affiliations. 

What has surprised the British politicians, 
both Conservative and Labor, is that the in- 
terest in maintaining and increasing the 
scope of private services is so decidedly gen- 
eral. Assuming that the Mass Observation 
cross-section constitutes an accurate sample 
of the population, more than half the people 
in Britain would like to have a free choice 
in personal selection of doctors, schools, and 
pension insurance. 

The questionnaire uncovered a deep in- 
terest in the old British idea of "contracting 
out.” This would be facilitated by allowing 
the taxpayer to receive his due portion of 
education and health vouchers, cashable at 
choice for services without regard to their 
public or private origin. The family with a 
health voucher might elect to continue with 
the doctors provided by the National Health 
Service. But if the family preferred a pri- 
vate doctor, or a private bed in a private hos- 
pital, the State voucher, paid for out of 
taxes, would be just as good as money in 
giving the family its choice. 

The idea of educational vouchers has been 
suggested in the United States by economist 
Milton Friedman of the University of Chi- 
cago, It has been taken up by Barry GOLD- 
WATER as a feasible way of providing Fed- 
eral aid to education without incurring the 
risk of Federal interference in local school 
or college politics. The voucher idea, ap- 
plied to social security, would enable in- 
dividuals to choose at will between Federal 
old-age assistance or private insurance. 

Since the voucher idea has been offered 
in America by rightwingers, it has had little 
fashionable support among the intellectuals 
who have set the tone for welfarism for 
three decades, But if more than half the 
people in Britain support voucher choice, 
which would effectively end the State mo- 
nopoly of health, education, and pension 
facilities, the idea is to take on more fash- 
ionable overtones on this side of the ocean. 
We like ideas that come to us with a foreign 
cachet, And an Irving Kirstol, who is ready 
to turn the New York City subway system 
over to General Motors on the ground that 
it would be “a lot easier for the city to 
reguiate GM than it is for me to regulate 
New York City,” could hardly oppose the 
extension of the free choice voucher idea to 
health and education fields. 

The Western World is not ready to dis- 
pense with Government aid to the unfor- 
tunate., But a tide is demonstrably setting 
in against compelling everybody to depend 
on the Government for welfare services. 
Gotpwater is one of the first of our im- 
portant political figures to realize that the 
idea of “contracting out” offers a way of 
main both the independence and the 
security of society. If he keeps plugging the 
issue he could be well on his way to the 
White House, 
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The Union With a Difference 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
an article entitled “The Union With a 
Difference,” by the distinguished actor 
and president of Actors“ Equity, Ralph 
Bellamy. The article appeared in the 
June issue of the American Federation- 
ist following National Actors’ Week, May 
20-26, 1963, which commemorated the 
50th anniversary of the Actors’ Equity. 
The actors’ struggle for recognition as a 
part of society, “not apart from it,” and 
the subsequent accomplishments of the 
Actors’ Equity are worthy of considera- 
tion by the House. 

It is with a belief in the importance 
of Ralph Bellamy’s enlightening article, 
that I include it in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE UNION WITH A DIFFERENCE 
(By Ralph Bellamy) 

The performer shares with his brothers the 
aspirations common to most men: the desire 
to get fair recompense for his skills and labor; 
the wish to live in dignity and the freedom 
to express his thoughts and feelings. We 
know, of course, that actors’ names make 
news and because some are attracted to the 
performing arts by a need to exhibit them- 
selves with no real understanding of the 
investment of time and toil required, we 


often find ourselves judged collectively by 


the widely publicized exploits of a few. 

But each profession has its occupational 
hazards and that is one of ours. There are 
many more, the greatest of which is unem- 
ployment. The Actors’ Equity Association 
often has been called the union with a dif- 
ference. The reason it has, I think, is be- 
cause our problems are unique and because 
we have managed to meet them with a fair 
amount of success. Nowhere today in the 
American labor force, excepting perhaps the 
desperate and deplorable circumstances fac- 
ing the miners of West Virginia, is there 
greater supply and less demand than in the 
American theater. 

But while our economic foundations are 
still shaky, we have at least proven the right 
to be judged as individuals on the merits 
of our work, to be part of our society, not 
apart from it. This wasn't always true. As 
recently as the beginning of the 18th cen- 
tury, actors were lumped with thieves and 
prostitutes. Acting actually was illegal in 
Puritan America; and one man in New York 
was prohibited from acting in his own the- 
ater after being allowed by the authorities 
to spend every nickel he had building it. 

By the time Equity was organized in 1913, 
the situation was somewhat better. Per- 
haps the real turning point came with the 
knighting of Henry Irving by the proper 
Queen Victoria. But the average American 
actor could take little comfort in the esteem 
in which a few of his fellows were held. 

When Equity’s star began to glimmer on 
the theatrical horizon on May 26, 1913, the 
economic fortunes of actors in the American 
theater were at a low ebb. The preceding 
20 years had seen control of the theater pass 
from their hands into those of a group of 
producing managers largely recruited from 
business and dedicated to the proposition 
that theater meant real estate. Quick profits 
were the order of the day, with no concern 
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for long-range planning, artistic achievement, 
or the general welfare of the profession. 

Occasional attempts to correct the wide- 
spread abuses had not met with success and 
Equity was formed. Its initial aims were 
modest, its manners were good, its voice 
polite and modulated. It asked to be rec- 
ognized as the bargaining agent of the actors 
and that a standard contract be negotiated. 
It took more than 4 years of patient and 
frustrating bargaining to achieve a contract 
that included even a limit to free rehearsals, 
guaranteed payment for work already per- 
formed, and notice in case of dismissal. 

Almost before the union could savor the 
full flavor of this victory it went gurgling 
down the drain. The Nation became involved 
in the first World War. Not all the fighting 
was in Europe; the Producing Managers As- 
sociation, which represented management, 
took up the cudgels and began battling 
among themselves. Things in the theater 
went from bad to worse and Equlty's efforts 
during the domestic crisis had annoyed the 
managers, who now were determined to set 
aside the contract and break the fledgling 
organization before it became too trouble- 
some. The famous strike of 1919 resulted. 

Many believed that actors would never 
stick together, more were certain they would 
not maintain allegiance to a labor union 
since performers always prided themselves 
as artists and have been known for their in- 
dividuality. Effective group action was con- 
sidered a remote possibility. The main issue 
of the 1919 strike was recognition of Equity 
as the bargaining agent for the actors al- 
though there were other issues, too. The 
strike lasted 30 days, beginning on August 7, 
1919, and ending September 6. In that 
month, theaters in 8 cities were affected, 
37 plays closed, 16 others scheduled to open 
did not. Supported by the International Al- 
lance of Theatrical and Stage Employees and 
the American Federation of Musicians, Equity 
found in September that its membership 
had increased from 2,700 to about 14,000. Its 
treasury, which had held $13,500 when the 
strike began, increased to $120,000 despite 
the expenditure of over $5,000 daily. 

All familiar with the labor movement real- 
ize its founders have, at one time or another, 
risked their jobs, their careers, their very 
livelihoods, because they believed the dignity 
of the American workingman is indivisible 
from the welfare of the country as a whole. 
So it was with us. 

As performers, our world and our concepts 
have expanded since our founding in 1913 
and our theater has grown, too; and with it, 
the actor and his talents and his goals. The 
spirit of equity is today woven into the broad 
fabric of the American theater at every level 
and in every piace. While equity is not an 
international union in the accepted sense, we 
now have branch offices in Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Toronto, and San Francisco, in addition 
to headquarters in New York City. 

Every union has its own topography of 
progress. For us, the peaks perhaps are rep- 
resented by the impact Equity has made in 
the field of race relations. We take pride in 
the fact that every contract which Equity 
administers clearly stipulates that the un- 
ion's members may not be required to per- 
form in any place where segregation or dis- 
crimination based on race, creed or color 
exists either on stage_or in the audience. 

We take pride, too, in being the first Amer- 
ican labor union to agree upon impartial ar- 
bitratlon as binding settlement of disputes 
arising from interpretations of our basic con- 
tract. And we are quick to protect not only 
our own members in their just grievances, 
but to remind them when necessary that a 
contractual obligation is a two-way street 
which we as well as our employers are ex- 
pected to travel. 

Like other American unionists, the actor 
has learned that the hard-won benefits 
gained at the bargaining table often can be 
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lost or lessened by actions taken in Wash- 
ington and in his State capital. He also 
knows he has not only a right but a duty to 
speak up and make his voice heard on mat- 
ters affecting his way of life as a citizen and 
as a member of the acting profession. 

In 1961, now retired Justice Felix Frank- 
furter wrote in a Supreme Court decision: 
“The notion that economic and political con- 
cerns are separable is pre-Victorian * * *. 
It is not true in life that politica] protection 
is irrelevant to and insulated from eco- 
nomic Interest. It is not true for industry 
or finance. Neither is it true for labor.” 
The Equity member—through his union— 
participates in the great day-by-day debate 
that characterizes our democracy. In the 
State capitals, in city hall, in Washington, 
we present the case for the American actor 
and in so doing we hope to insure that fu- 
ture generations will benefit from a vibrant 
professional theater in America. 

First and foremost, Equity has sought to 
impress our State and National Govern- 
ments with the fact that as leisure time in- 
creases for all Americans, as the cold war 
continues as a battle for men's minds, as 
newly developing nations look to the West 
for cultural as well as scientific leadership, 
America must look to the needs of our per- 
forming artists. While other Western dem- 
ocracies actively encourage and financially 
support their cultural institutions, our State 
and National Governments often have dis- 
couraged American artists by ignoring their 
distinctive economic problems. 

We hear, for example, a great deal about 
the high salaries received by some of our 
most famous stars. We hear very little about 
the many thousands of professional actors 
and actresses who average less than $80 per 
week. Few stop to consider that the high- 
salaried star usually earns his money in & 
very short time. The actor has no job se- 
curity. Between shows he has no income. 

Thus the actor's income is typified by dras- 
tic fluctuation. And in the year in which 
he makes a good salary he is taxed to the hilt. 
Little is left him for the many lean years 
that typify his profession. He cannot spread 
his good income over the bad years like & 
businessman can spread his profits. It makes 
no difference to the tax collector that the 
actor was unemployed for a long period be- 
fore he landed a decent role. Nor does it 
impress him that the same actor may be 
unemployed again next year when his current 
hit has closed. 

Thus the actor suffers the consequences 
of what is known as “bunched income.” A 
few years ago, 10 starring actors, acquaint- 
ances of mine, figured out their average in- 
comes over a 5-year period. They found 
their average annual income from the theater 
was under $6,000. Less than $6,000 a year 
earned by 10 major stars. And yet, during 
their irregular earning periods, they paid 
taxes applying to incomes considerably in 
excess of the $6,000. 

Actors’ Equity has sought to impress Con- 
gress with the inequities of this tax situation 
which hits athletes, farmers, and ranchers 
just as severely as the actor. In his 1963 tax 
message to Congress, President Kennedy took 
note of the unequal tax burden borne by 
those whose incomes fluctuate greatly and 
he has recommended long overdue reforms. 
His proposal in this area has received the 
endorsement of organized labor and the full 
support of Actors’ Equity. 

The special conditions of the acting pro- 
fession have given rise to another situation 
that places the actor at a serious disadvan- 
tage. Because of the manner in which our 
unemployment system is constructed, the 
person who works in many States, who trav- 
els from one job to another (as does the 
actor) often is deprived of unemployment 
benefits because he does not work long 
enough in one State’s jurisdiction to qualify 
for such insurance. The performer is 
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Placed at a serious disadvan because of 
this and Actor's Equity is working with sym- 
Pathetic legislators and Governors to correct 
& deficiency in our Nations unemployment 
Compensation program that affects not only 
the actor but all itinerant workers. 

I could go on listing the many areas of 
government activity that have an effect up- 
on the working conditions of the American 
Performer—from immigration laws to copy- 
tight. From our cultural exchange program 
to urban renewal programs that provide for 
the construction of new theaters and cul- 
tural centers, Actors“ Equity is making the 
Voice of the American actor heard. In so 
doing, we are allied with the cause of many 
Millions of American working men and 
Women who will benefit along with the per- 
former from the legislative reforms we seek. 

The history of the American labor move- 
Ment has been one of steady progress in 
Achieving for the American worker more of 
the fruits of his labor. Many of us have 

her wages and more time spent away from 
machine to enjoy the better things of 
life, Properly administered technological 
advancements and trade union achievements 
are daily bringing more leisure time to 
Many—more time to spend with families, 
to be outdoors, to enjoy our favorite sports, 
to attend the theater and experience the 
Breat plays of. past and present. 

But just as more parks and athletic facili- 

es are needed, so, too, our Nation sorely 
needs more theaters and more professional 
Acting companies. Unless we provide the 
Means by which leisure time can be used 
constructively and healthfully, the gains 
Won by the American labor movement will 
be debased in value. Leisure time, the long- 
sought goal, will become the mockery warned 
against by Emerson, a time “to saunter and 
Sit and be inferior and silly.” 

It is the job of Equity to try to insure 
that the American worker will have a suf- 

nt number of good theaters to satisfy his 
leisure time requirements and that he will 
have quality professional theater in abun- 
dance so the time he spends in the theater 
Will be enriching and rewarding. At present, 
are more theatergoers in our country 
golfers, skiers, boaters, and skindivers 
Combined. The American public increased 
its spending on cultural activities by 100 per- 
cent between 1953 and 1960. ‘This is six 
times the growth in spending on spectator 
Sports and twice the percentage increase in 
Spending for all recreational activity com- 
bined. Equity wants the American people 
to get their money's worth. 

The art of the theater, like a craftsman's 
Work in the machine shop, cannot be pro- 
duced by unskilled, untrained amateur hob- 
byists, Training and the experience of many 
Years on the job are the necessary ingredi- 
ents for a topflight performance on the stage, 
Just as on the assembly line. 

Equity seeks to maintain the standards of 

o acting profession by protecting the pro- 
fessional from substandard working condi- 
tions and by seeking to improve his economic 
Position so he may earn his living from his 
art and devote his full time to his profes- 
Sion. The amateur group, the hobby actors, 
Certainly have their place. The insights one 
Teceives from participating in theatrical ac- 
tivity, even on an amateur level, helps one 

enjoy more thoroughly the work of the 
Professional and amateur groups are encour- 
aged by Equity. However, the American pub- 
Uc must not be misled into being satisfied 
With less than professional quality. 

Equity believes most Americans want the 
best. We want to maintain the highest 
Quality in our profession and to see that 
Equity’s standards are maintained in the 
American theater. 

As the goal of more leisure time Is achieved 
by the American labor movement, the unions 
are faced with a new challenge: To insure 
that the American worker will have the 
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means by which he can employ his leisure 
hours to enrich his life. We have learned 
that the production of wealth is a technique 
which American labor has mastered. But the 
proper use of wealth is an art which can and 
should be appreciated by all working men 
and women. Material goods are not the ulti- 
mate goals of human life. The great lesson 


which the organized labor movement has 


yet to bring to the American worker is that 
a people cannot be fully civilized until the 
economy is the servant of the people's culture 
and not the master. 


Another National Manufacturer Raises 
Prices Under California Fair Trade Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in Unimart, 
a trade publication published in Long 
Beach, Calif., in September 1963. 

That article very well points out the 
loss to consumers from enactment of the 
quality stabilization bills, H.R. 3669 and 
S. 774, now pending before the Congress. 
ANOTHER NATIONAL MANUFACTURER RAISES 

Prices UNDER CALIFORNIA Fam Trave Laws 


Unimart has consistently fought Cali- 
fornia’s fair trade laws because price fixing 
is inconsistent with free enterprise and dam- 
ages the consumer's paycheck, 

Unimart regrets to announce in this issue 
that Bell & Howell, nationally known photo 
equipment manufacturer, has elected to fair 
trade certain items beginning last August 19. 
In so doing, Bell & Howell products join 
a limited number of other nationally ad- 
vertised brands now being fair traded. 

As a matter of convenience, Unimart 
carries a select number of these items. Here 
is a list of fair-traded merchandise found 
in Unimart, now sold at full retail: 

Clairol, Timex, Corning Ware, Parker pens, 
Remington (rifles only), Winchester (rifles 
only), Max Factor, Helena Rubenstein, Coty, 
Matchabelli, Tussy. 

If these companies would decide to com- 
pete in a free and open marketplace, then 
Unimart could legally sell these same lines 
at this approximate percentage savings: 

Clairol, 20 to 30 percent less; Timex, at 
least 25 percent less; Corning Ware, 25 per- 
cent less; Parker pens, 25 percent less; Rem- 
ington rifles, 10 to 15 percent less; Winches- 
ter rifles, 10 to 15 percent less; Max Factor, 20 
percent less; Helena Rubinstein, 20 percent 
less; Coty, 20 percent less; Matchabelli, 20 
percent less; Tussy, 20 percent less. 

A case in point: Unimart has always car- 
ried Gillette at a high fixed fair-trade 
price for convenience of members. And we 
have so notified the membership that we op- 
posed being forced to sell 20 blades for $1. 
Gillette last month dropped fair trade. 
Unimart now sells the 20 blades for 67 cents. 

Unimart has been selling the Bell & Howell 
movie projector 266-Y- at $119.88. Under 
fair trade the new price is fixed and Uni- 
mart should sell at $139. 

Unimart regrets the addition of another 
manufacturer to the ranks of fair trade in 
California and simply reports Bell & Howell’s 
action as a matter of record. This manufac- 
turer, like the others, has the legal right to 
fair trade (demand retailers to sell at high 
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fixed prices). Unimart is in complete dis- 
agreement with this law and hopes some 
day that it will be declared unconstitutional, 
as it has been in approximately 25 other 
States, during the past 5 years, or some day 
will be repealed by public referendum. 


Whither Vietnam 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, to win 
the war and lose the peace may well be 
an oversimplification of the extremely 
critical situation confronting us in South 
Vietnam today. However, the military 
initiative that our defense and intelli- 
gence people feel we had gained before 
the Buddhist problem erupted could cer- 
tainly be offset and reversed if the people 
of South Vietnam continue to be gov- 
erned by a dynasty totally unresponsive 
to their will and basic needs; by a gov- 
ernment which, in fact, represses the 
very fundamentals which the Commu- 
nist guerrillas seek to exploit. 

Furthermore, the inescapable conclu- 
sion to be drawn from any war waged 
with revolutionary guerrillas is that it 
cannot be won on the battlefields alone. 
To be sure, a monumental military, ef- 
fort might resolve, temporarily at least, 
the physical conflict, But the final bat- 
tle must be won in the hearts and minds, 
not by the weapons of men. 

My committee assignment to the Far 
East, including South Vietnam, in No- 
vember and December of 1962 alerted me 
to the serious and delicate problems 
which face us in this sorely troubled 
land. It was clear then to those of us 
who witnessed it, as it is abundantly evi- 
dent now, that in spite of our valiant 
military assistance efforts, the key to the 
solution lies in achieving political sta- 
bility; a stability which will only become 
possible when the government becomes 
more responsive and broadly based. 

There is, of course, no easy or ready 
solution to this monumental task. Each 
path is frought with serious complica- 
tions. To cut off, or even substantially 
reduce our aid could hand the Viet Cong 
its desired victory, and loss of South 
Vietnam to the Communists would clear- 
ly menace neighboring Thailand and 
Cambodia. It would send Communist 
Chinese pressures coursing through 
Malaya, it would open a backdoor into 
India, it would threaten the Philippines 
and even Australia. In brief, Western 
interests, and indeed freedom in all 
southeast Asia, would be imperiled. 

On the other hand, to continue finan- 
cial and military support without pres- 
sures on the Diem government to at least 
curtail its repressions, and hopefully to 
become more responsive to popular will, 
can only dim the will of a valiant peo- 
ple and violate our own proud ideals. 

The distinguished columnist, Walter 
Lippmann, has suggested in a recent ar- 
ticle that— 
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The United States cannot renounce uni- 
laterally our commitment, We must hold 
on and wait until there is a fundamental 
change in the power politics of southern 
Asia. 


Mr. Lippmann continues thoughtfully: 

For if ever North Vietnam becomes, like 
Yugoslavia, no longer the satellite and agent 
of a great Communist power, there will be 
opened up possibilities of a negotiated set- 
tiement in southeast Asia. 


This frank, realistic appraisal is cer- 
tainly not the only approach which can 
be taken or which should be considered. 
It is, however, logical and thought pro- 
voking and deserves our serious atten- 
tion 


The article follows: 
WHITHER VIETNAM? 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
After a number of false starts and alto- 


Vietnam the only practical policy is to wait 
and see. It is a sound conclusion. No dra- 
matic solution is possible. There is no way 
over Diem's government in Saigon 
produce a new government which will 
beloved by the people that they will 
and die for it. There is at the same 
no in which Washington could 
tangle itself in South Vietnam without 
inviting some kind of disastrous landslide in 
southeast Asia. We have, therefore, no 
choice but to stay in South Vietnam and 
continue to subsidize and support Diem's 
government, exercising such influence as we 
can. 
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And so, while I have always thought it was 
a mistake to become engaged in southeast 
Asia, while it is evident that we have made 
we 


ment. We must hold on and wait—wait, I 
should imagine, until there is a fundamental 
change in the power politics of southern Asia, 

If I may venture to say more specifically 
what it is that we must wait for, it would 


between Mao Tse-tung and Ho Chi 

In other words, just as the security 
and peace of the Balkan Peninsula in Europe 
became possible after Tito's break with Sta- 
lin, so the pacification of the Indochinese 
peninsula depends on some similar develop- 


of a negotiated settlement in southeast Asia. 
Quite evidently, there has been no such 


pation based on the experience of many cen- 
turies. Such ancient national feelings can 
at times prove to be more potent than the 
rather recent Ideological bonds. It is an im- 
portant interest of the whole non-Chinese 
world, not only ourselves but also the Rus- 
sians, the French, the British, and the Indi- 
ans, to do what we can—but to do it very 
discreetly—to induce a change of front in 
North Vietnam. 

Of all forms of prophecy the most foolish 
that a newspaperman can indulge in is to 
guess when something is going to happen. 
As regards the Sino-Soviet break, the pace of 
events in Asia has been much faster than 
any of us, even though we have long ex- 
pected the break, had dared to hope. In 
these matters it is possible to be too timid. 

It may be that the trigger which would re- 
lease Titoist nationalism in North Vietnam 
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would be a large-scale Chinese aggression 
against India. For this would precipitate a 
military adventure which left Peiping with 
little surplus energy and power to hold Viet- 
nam in line. 

It may well be, indeed ft is probable, that 
China, though it is preparing to invade In- 
dia as Mr. Joseph Alsop has reported so cir- 
cumstantially, may pause. For it must know 
that the United States, and possibly the So- 
viet Union too, would intervene. But as 
long as Red China is mobilized and poised 
for a large attack on India, the other border 
states including North Vietnam have a cer- 
tain freedom of maneuver, 

We must not expect too much too soon, 
and in the meantime we had better go on 
holding not only President Diem's hand but 
also that of Madame Nhu. While this may 
not be a very satifsying or attractive thing 
to be doing, we must leave it to the histori- 
ans to decide how we got there, and whether 
the trip was necessary. 


Fair Trade Rises Again 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q! 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in the In- 
dianapolis (Ind.) Star of September 10, 
1963, chronicling the evils of the quality 
stabilization bill so detrimental to the 
consumer and the American economy 
alike: 


Fam TRADE Rises AGAIN 


A bill to permit price fixing on a national 
basis appears surprisingly to have a clear 
track through Congress, for want of opposi- 
tion. 

The old fair-trade proposition is dolled up 
under a new name—quality stabilization. 
The new name is just as deceptive as the 
old. Fair trade is not fair to anyone except 
the price fixer, and the current measure 
would not stabilize anything but price fix- 


The bill would authorize manufacturers or 
suppliers to fix the price of any item bearing 
a brand name or trademark. No retailer 
would then be permitted to sell that item at 
less than the fixed price. 

To the extent manufacturers and suppliers 
chose to apply their price-fixing power, this 
measure would put an end to the bargain 
sale, the cutrate store, and the discount 
house. 

The proposal is being promoted in the 
name of saving small business. Actually it 
would give big business the power of life or 
death over small business, for big business 
would have control over prices. Only a busi- 
ness large enough to produce or obtain goods 
under its own brand name or trademark 
would be able to engage in price competi- 
tion. All others would have to accept the 
prices set at the top. 

Quality stabilization is promoted as 
something to protect the consumer. It 
would protect him from price competition 
and the benefits of having a wide range of 
goods from which to choose. 

What the promoters declare as their ob- 
jective is a situation in which a person who 
pays 49 cents for a toothbrush will always 
get precisely the same quality of toothbrush. 
They say this will guard the consumer 
against variations in the quality of a 49- 
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cent toothbrush. It will also guard against 
the possibility that someone might offer for 
sale a better toothbrush for the same 49 
cents. This is the way in which the measure 
would stifle price competition. 

The consumer is best protected by free and 
open competition. This gives him the widest 
choice of goods and prices. It is with the 
widest choice that the consumer can set the 
best pattern of the kinds of things he wants 
for what he is willing and able to pay. 
Whatever limits his choices, in the name of 
fair trade or stabilization or something 
else, forces him toward acceptance of a pat- 
tern set by someone else. 

It is said that “you get what you pay for.” 
This is partly true, but only partly. Some 
people want one thing for their money and 
some want another. Why shouldn't they be 
allowed to choose according to their tastes? 
Some are willing to sell at one price and 
some are willing to sell at another. Why 
shouldn't they, too, be allowed their choice? 

The quality stabilization bill goes against 
the grain of the American free enterprise 
system. It should be defeated. To set the 
matter straight, people should let their rep- 
resentatives in Congress know how they feel 
about the freedom to shop around for a good 
bargain, 


The Test Ban Gamble 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following carefully reasoned edi- 
torial, appearing in the Long Beach In- 
dependent-Press-Telegram, below: 

Tue Test BAN GAMBLE 


Reaching the peroration of an impassioned 
speech supporting the test ban treaty, a Con- 
gressman this week asked: Does anybody 
think the President wants an agreement that 
will sell the country down the river? 

Only a political paranolac would answer 
yes to that question, Judgment, not loyalty. 
is in dispute. 

- From every indication, the overwhelming 

majority of the Senate and the public ac- 
cept the administration’s judgment in this 
matter. But many persons are uneasy: 
doubtful. 

The opposition to the treaty includes 
scientists, military men, and political figures 
of intelligence and integrity who are well- 
informed in the flelds of national security 
and nuclear weapons. Many of the sup- 
porters, meanwhile, express misgivings and 
reservations. 8 

Although nobody, of course, thinks there 
is a deliberate plot to “sell the country down 
the river,” there Is a strong possibility that 
the test ban treaty could have that effect. 

We have been troubled by the ambiguities 
and contradictions in official statements 
over the past several months. The same peo- 
ple who say now that the treaty must be 
signed were telling the public such a short 
time ago that a treaty such as this was un- 
thinkable. 

Last February, for example, we attended & 
State Department briefing conference at 
which Secretary Rusk answered questions on 
the subject of a nuclear treaty. We find it 
interesting to review our report of that inter- 
view, published here on February 15: 

“Secretary Rusk, in an on-the-record news 
conference, was questioned about the prog- 
ress of test ban negotiations. He stated that 
the United States cannot engage with Russia 
in a test ban treaty which depends on trust 
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and good faith. Under such a treaty Russia 
Would haye nothing to fear, but the United 
States obviously would. (Mr. Rusk's remark.) 
Said Mr. Rusk: ‘We need mechanisms of as- 
Surance Our impression is that the admin- 
istration does not intend to accept any treaty 
Which lacks such mechanisms. 

“These clarifications are very helpful in 
evaluating the conduct of foreign policy.” 

What seemed clear then has become quite 
Confused, for now, only 7 months later, Mr. 
Rusk is asking the Senate and the Nation to 
accept a treaty which does depend to a large 
extent on trust and good faith, The treaty 
Says nothing about inspections; it trusts that 
Russia would give the 3-month notice in case 
Of withdrawal. 

Still unreconciled, meanwhile, are two ad- 
Ministration statements regarding the ability 
Of this country to stand ready indefinitely to 
test on a moment’s notice: A few months ago 

Public was told that in a free society this 
is impossible; today the public is assured 
that it is possible. 

The test ban treaty will pass the Senate 
and became an official agreement. But the 
record shows clearly that it is a calculated 
risk, a gamble. 

If the leadership has made the wrong gam- 
ble, the possible consequences are too grave 
to think about on a bright September day. 


The Future of Toll Roads 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I call 
attention to the editorial in the Septem- 

15, 1963, issue of the Chicago's 
erican: 
THE FUTURE or TOLL Roaps 


We have a good deal of respect for Senator 
Franx J. LAUSCHE, Democrat of Ohio, but 
We think he and all other Members of Con- 
Gress should be interested in forming an idea 
Of what to do about toll roads eventually 
instead of fervently opposing proposals that 

Federal Government take over the 
Skyway and make it a freeway. 

We agree with LauscHe that poor judg- 
Ment was used and overenthusiasm in- 
Aulged in by city officials in planning and 

ding the skyway. But the fact is that 
structure is finished and will have to be 
into a freeway eventually or else shut 
and left to weather away. And the 
idea that the Federal Government would be 
the logical buyer is sustained by the fact that 
the 7% miles of skyway already have been 
‘kcorporated in the Federal network of high- 
ys. 


The poor judgment of officials in ‘building 
the skyway consisted in their optimistic be- 
llef that auto drivers would just as soon pay 

Us as not. From the first, drivers demon- 
Strated that they would not. The skyway 
Offered them a chance to hurdle over the 
Congested traffic of the southeast side, but it 
Cost, at first, a quarter a trip. 

If a man used it to drive to and from work 

days a week it added $2.50 a week to his 

ed expenses. Public officials thought the 
wouldn't mind, but naturally he did 
Or his wife did. In general, he chose to worm 
his Way through surface traffic and save the 
$2.50. And, instead of lowering charges on 
the skyway when income fell off, as this 
newspaper advised them to, officials raised 
the charges to 30 cents a trip, thus thinning 
Out users still further. 
The city now has defaulted on its interest 
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payments and the bondholders are operat- 
ing the skyway. Their chances of making 
the motorists like paying tolls on it don't 
seem any better than the city’s were. And 
the IHinois tollways are also suffering seri- 
ously from the public’s reluctance to pay for 
the use of highways if there is an alternative. 
The opening of the Dan Ryan expressway 
south from a junction with the Northwest 
expressway has drained a lot of traffic off of 
the Tri-State tollway, which was used by 
cars and trucks from the north to bypass 
Chicago. Edens expressway, Northwest ex- 
pressway, and Dan Ryan expressway also pro- 
vide a fast passage around central Chicago— 
and they are free. The tollways have lost 
business in other areas too, and the upshot 
is that the entire system will raise its rates 
on October 1. 

Passenger cars are now paying 2 cents a 
mile; they will be raised to 24 cents. Truck 
charges are graduated; they will be raised 
too. Francis S. Lorenz, State director of 
public works, says these raises are needed 
to take care of $41 million of revenue bonds 
still outetanding. But he predicts that, by 
1972, when interstate freeways will be com- 
pleted, that the freeways will be overcrowded 
and “passenger and truck traffic will need the 
turnpikes and will pay for their superior 
facilities.” 

One trouble with that argument is the 
fact that a tollway is in no respect superior 
to a free four-lane expressway. The express- 
way is likely to be exactly like the tollway 
except that it won't have any toll collection 
booths. So the only way to insure the toll- 
ways of enough revenue to enable them to 
pay off their indebtedness eventually is to 
refrain from building parallel superhigh- 
ways—and Congress and the various State 
governments should start deciding now 
whether to favor the toll roads by starving 
the free ones. 

Their course will not be popular if they 
do, as the history of toll roads in America 
makes clear. Before there were enough rail- 
roads in America to handle the available 
traffic, toll roads were built in various parts 
of the East. 

And the traveling public quickly developed 
a measure of its own against paying tolls 
on the turnpikes. People deliberately drove 
off the toll roads to make new roads parallel- 
ing them ‘across open country; and they had 
a name for these avoidance roads. They 
called them “shunpifes,” as expressive a util- 
ity word as the English language has ever 
produced. 

Senator Lauscue thinks it would be im- 
moral” for the United States to pay $63,838,- 
000 for the skyway, which would be the 90 
percent of its cost that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have paid had the roadway been 
built as part of the Interstate System under 
Federal auspices. 

We think the struggle between toll roads 
and free roads is just beginning and that, 
sooner or later, chances are most of the toll 
roads will be taken over, one way or another, 
as free expressways. And we think Senator 
Lausch and others in authority should be 
considering a solution to this conflict that 
will prevent it from wrecking the fine high- 
oe eee the Nation had just started to 
create. 


The Late Honorable Leon Gavin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, LEON 
Gavin was elected to the 78th Congress. 
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He and I entered Congress together and 
I have known him quite well throughout 
the time he served in this body. For a 
number of years both of us have been 
members of the House Armed Services 
Committee. These associations have 
given me an opportunity to become well 
acquainted with him and to understand 
and appreciate his many outstanding 
qualities. 

Leon Gavin was an honorable man. 
He was an uncompromising enemy of 
graft and corruption in any form and 
was one of the leaders in the House in 
opposition to waste and extravagance in 
the operation of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

LEON was a fighter and a very articu- 
late advocate of principles of good gov- 
ernment which he espoused. At the 
same time, he was very humble and took 
more than a passing interest in the little 
things in the lives of the people with 
whom he was associated. He was indeed 
a beloved character who fought the good 
fight and achieved and deserved the 
plaudits, the admiration and respect of 
all his colleagues. I extend to the family 
my 3 sympathy in their bereave- 
ment. 


Immorality in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, the Octo- 
ber issue of Farm Journal carries an 
editorial entitled “Immorality in Wash- 
ington,” which deserves the attention of 
all Members of Congress. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include it with my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Rrcorp. 

This editorial is largely an excerpt 
from a talk given on September 5 in San 
Francisco by Mr. Edward P. Neilan, the 
new president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. In my opinion, Mr. Neilan 
strikes at one of the greatest problems 
and dangers facing our country—not ex- 
cepting the threat of communism. This 
is the continually expanding bureaucracy 
and the spending which accompanies the 
function of nearly every Federal agency. 
This not only threatens the financial se- 
curity of our country, but can only lead 
to government by bureaucratic decree, 
rather than government by the people. 
You say this is impossible? I most sin- 
cerely hope this is correct, but it will 
only be true if the people demand that 
their representatives approve expendi- 
tures of public funds for sound and nec- 
essary Federal functions. 

We must recognize that there are cer- 
tain functions of Federal Government 
that are necessary—that are provided 
for by our Constitution—and cannot be 
filled by any other level of government. 
The first of these, of course, is national 
defense. While I think there is a lot 
of fat in defense spending, and a lot of 
politics in the location of defense estab- 
lishments, I believe we must maintain 
our defense capabilty at the highest pos- 
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sible level. May I say I believe this is 
critical at this particular time? We are 
about to approve a nuclear test ban 
treaty agreement with the Soviet Union. 
While I think we have little choice about 
entering into this agreement because I 
believe we must try to eliminate the 
threat of nuclear war, we must keep in 
mind that we are dealing with Commu- 
nists. They will agree to anything that 
is to their temporary or permanent ad- 
vantage and we must be alert to the pos- 
sibility of this being just another in- 
stance where they are playing for time. 
It also must be remembered that the re- 
moval of the threat of war, where at 
present we do have the advantage, leaves 
the Communists with a free hand to pur- 
sue the expansion of communism by 
political and economic means, 

Members of Congress will generally 
represent the feeling of their constitu- 
ents. If they do not, they will soon fail 
to be reelected. Therefore the respon- 
sibility for which way our country goes— 
fiscal sanity or “Let’s get our share— 
what do we care about the future?” ir- 
responsibility—is up to the people. Let 
us analyze spending by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in our respective States and lo- 
calities as to whether it is a sound im- 
provement, whether it will increase the 
opportunities for more jobs and eco- 
nomic expansion, whether this would be 
a sound expenditure of State or local 
funds, and in the final analysis—whether 
it is a proper function and responsibility 
of Federal Government, and could not be 
done by the State. 

There is no magic about the source of 
funds in the U.S. Treasury. This money 
is collected from taxpayers—mostly low 
and medium-income people. This money 
is also borrowed, and it is worth remem- 
bering that the interest on our national 
debt is the second highest item of Fed- 
eral expense. For 1964, the budget esti- 
mate a $10,020,000 for interest alone. 
In for the expenditure of Federal 
funds in our localities, we must realize 
we are asking for the return of some of 
our own money. We should be giving 
more thought to how we could best im- 
prove our own capacity to pay from the 
local and State level for such services we 
are now receiving from Federal agencies. 
Is it not obvious that a reduction in Fed- 
eral taxes would leave more taxpaying 
potential with local people? It should 
be obvious, too, that taxes spent by and 
under the direction of local officials usu- 
ally go further than Federal funds. 

Now we in Congress are faced with 
the question of approving or rejecting 
the President's proposal to reduce Fed- 
eral income taxes. First off, most people 
are going to say this is just what the 
country needs, With this I can heartily 
agree. The President, however, has only 
given lipservice to a reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures. We in Congress are, 
therefore, faced with the proposition of 
whether or not to approve the much- 
needed, but politically inspired tax re- 
duction in the face of announced inten- 
tion by the administration to continue 
Federal spending beyond Federal income. 
This does not make sound fiscal sense 
and the greatest disservice of all is to 
low-income people and people living on 
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pensions and annuities, who will be the 
first to feel the inevitable further infia- 
tion of more deficit financing. 

Mr. Speaker, the decisions Members of 
Congress make in the next few weeks 
on tax legislation could be the most im- 
portant for the future of our country 
that any Member ever makes during the 
time he serves in Washington. Per- 
sonally, I do not intend to vote for Fed- 
eral tax reduction without a correspond- 
ing reduction in Federal spending. I 
think a majority of Members feel in- 
clined to vote the same way. An indi- 
cation from the people back home that 
this is the way they want their Con- 
gressman to vote would provide some 
gratifying and helpful moral support. 

The editorial follows: 

IMMORALITY IN WASHINGTON 


We had some other editorials written for 
this issue but when we read the speech given 
September 5 in San Francisco by Edwin P. 
Neilan, the new president of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, we felt it deserved print 
in Farm Journal. Because we agree 80 
heartily with Mr. Nellan, we give the rest of 
this page to excerpts from his talk: 

“Four weeks ago I made a speech before 
the National Press Club in Washington, D.C. 
I said that too many of our Senators and 
Congressmen have become bag men’ for their 
constituents, that the voters either tolerate 
or insist upon the reckless spending of 
money for self-serving local projects. I 
pointed out that we are entering upon a 
national election campaign in which the 
party in power has more tax money to spend 
than at any previous time in history, and 
more ways to spend it. I suggested that un- 
less there is a great national awakening of 
the public conscience the 1964 election could 
well turn into the greatest auction sale of all 
time. I said then, and I say now, that 
taxpayers’ money primarily to buy politicat 
power is immoral. 

“This is not an indictment of any one 
party. It is a bill of particulars against the 
voter who puts a price tag on his ballot and 
the politician who seduces the voter with 
Federal subsidies. 

“The reaction in Washington was violent 
and prolonged. Some of the politicians said 
I was too simpleminded to understand how 
things are done. I was told, in effect, to sit 
down and shut up. 

“Let's take a look at this money the Fed- 
eral spenders have in their giveaway bag. It 
represents the hard work of 180 million 
Americans, many of whom are struggling to 
feed their families, put their kids through 
school, and care for themselvés in their old 
age. And yet the spenders throw it away 
like rich men's sons on a spree, ent 
that the supply is inexhaustible. * * * Don't 
turn off the golden spigot, they say. The 
money is there, get rid of it.’ 

“Thus a Federal agency that finds itself 
with unspent funds rushes out to find a 
project, any project, that will empty the till 
by June 30, so that next year’s budget can be 
increased, not cut back. * * * 

“Federal spenders go from town to town 
hawking their programs. ‘Get it while you 
can." Get it before someone else does,’ And 
sometimes, when they can't find a need, they 
say Take it anyway.“ 

“Of all the Federal agencies that spend 
without justification, the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration, with its program of 
aid to so-called depressed areas, should top 
anyhody’s list. That agency operates on the 
theory that any kind of Federal spending is 

spending and its out to get another 
$455 million from Congress. 

“Isn't it time we stopped ignoring political 
immorality as an incurable disease? Isn't it 
time we had the same code of ethics for the 
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officeholder as we ask of the voter? The 
Internal Revenue Service takes a deep inter- 
est in the way each of us spends his money. 
But look what they do with it when they 
get it. They turn it over to the spenders 
and from there on it's every politition for 
himself. Isn’t it logical to demand the same 
strict accountability of the spenders as the 
tax collectors demands of us?” 

“It's time we stopped brushing this scandal 
under the rug, time we opened our eyes to 
the corrupting immorality of vote buying. 
We get the kind of government we deserve. 
Only you and I hold the power to curb the 
spenders. In the next election, what are you 
going to do with your ballot?” 


Dr. Possony’s Grim Assessment of the 
Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing current assessment of the partial 
test ban treaty written by the eminent 
Dr. Stefan T. Possony, of the Hoover 
Institution, on war, revolution, and 
peace has come into my hands. The 
document referred to in Dr. Possony’s 
last paragraph appears in the RECORD 
for August 14, at page 14228: 

STATEMENT ON PaRTIAL Test BAN TREATY 

(By Dr. Stefan T. Possony) 


Whatever the tactical-political motiva- 
tions may have been that induced Khru- 
shchev to sign the limited test ban treaty, 
this treaty must be considered to be a move 
in Soviet strategy, just as tt is a move in 
US. strategy. 

Through the test ban treaty, and purely 
unilaterally speaking, the United States hopes 
to further its strategic interests by slowing 
down the speed of technological change and 
to reduce the danger of aggression. But 
what is the strategic expectation of the 
Soviet Union? 

On the assumption that Mr. Harriman is 
correct and that, as he explained in his re- 
cent interview with Mr. Hearst, Soviet long- 
range intentions have not changed, Soviet 
strategy must aim ultimately at defeating, 
or otherwise neutralizing or eliminating, the 
United States. If Mr. Harriman’s assess- 
ment is correct (and I belleve firmly that 
it is correct), it must be deduced that the 
test ban treaty will not, in the minds of 
Kremlin leaders, be in contradiction to 
this objective, let alone prevent its accom- 
Plishment. 

Yet it is most unlikely that the same 
treaty can be simultaneously profitable to 
two different strategies, one of which aims at 
deterrence of Communist expansion and ag- 
gression, the other at the overthrow and 
neutralization of the United States, pres- 
ently the strongest military power on earth. 

This paradox cannot be resolved by the 
subterfuge argument that the Soviet Union 
has forsworn the use of military means for 
the furtherance of its strategic objectives. 
There is no evidence that the Communists 
have abandoned, in any meaningful way, 
thelr age-old doctrine on violence and war; 
nor could they do this without abandoning 
their creed altogether. “By contrast, ample 
and substantial evidence exists that they are 
using “peace policy” as a well-planned de- 
ception and that they are, as a deliberate 
tactic, abusing honest pacifists. 9 
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Even if they had decided not to use war 
as an instrument of revolution, they still 
Would rely on military strength sans fire- 
Power; and the United States still would 
have to assess how the Soviet strategists are 
Planning to eliminate American power by 
Mere threat or by political warfare. Actually, 

is more than doubtful that the United 
States can be overcome as an obstacle on the 
Soviet course of empire, or be captured by 

Communists, by any means short of full- 
nuclear war. 

On the basis of our techno-industrial 
Superiority, it is rather self-evident that the 

et Union never could deféat the United 

States, provided our country were to make 

& real effort to stay ahead militarily. Nazi 

ny benefited from the fact that dur- 

ing the 1930's, France and England “slept,” 

to borrow a phrase from President Kennedy. 

foremost Soviet problem has been that, 

Berlin, the seizure of Czechoslovakia, 

„the initial Soviet atomic and hydrogen 

bs, and the Soviet missile and space pro- 

Brams, etc., the United States has remained 
More or less awake. 

Hence to gain that degree of military 
Supremacy which they need in order to ac- 
complish their objectives, the Soviets, as 
their first order of business, must put the 
United States to sleep, le., they must de- 

y our technical progress and reduce our 
arms production, while at the same time 
Continuing or even accelerating their mili- 

technology and increasing, relatively 
and perhaps absolutely, their actual strike 
Power. 

The main operational task of the Soviet 
Ruclear strategists is to achieve, sometime 
in future and at a period following Khru- 
Shchey’s anticipated tenure, a posture allow- 

the Soviet Union to fight a quasi- 
Unilateral". war against the United States 
& war in which full-scale attack is visited 
Upon this country but full-fledged American 
detallation is prevented. Disregarding morale 
and political factors, such a capability for 

Unilateral" war depends, in the main, on 
the technological differential in the arma- 
Ments of the two superpowers: only tech- 
nological superiority or supremacy could al- 
low the Kremlin to wage war with relative 

Purity. In the absence of such impunity, 
Telative though it may be, nuclear war will 

y be risked as a deliberate strategy by 
the Soviet Union. 

The following specific achievements might 
Provide the Soviets with a capability for uni- 
la war or for forcing surrender: 

1. A mature first-strike capability through 
‘Which, due to adequate numbers, ample 
Yields and accuracy of delivery, U.S. strike 

can be destroyed with a probability of 
90 percent or more, 

2. An effective antimissile capability forc- 
b the United States to explode the war- 
tot of our residual small second strike 
Orce at high altitudes, thus preventing the 
destruction of Soviet military forces. This 
Capability, inter alia, is an inverse function 
Of the yield of U.S. warheads, that is to say, 
he less adequate our yields, the greater the 

et defense capability? 

8. A space capability for the delivery of 
zuperyieid or gigaton warheads to force sur- 
Tender after the initial and unequal—nu- 
Clear exchange. l 
— Ey 

*The Senators are respectfully invited to 
check yield requirements for targets hard- 
ened to 300 pounds per square inch or more, 
With varying heights of burst and accuracies 
Of delivery, as well as desired probabilities of 
destruction, Also, a calculation is suggested 
On the numerical size requirements of our 
Missile forces as a function of warhead 
Yields. If the United States wants to stick 
to relatively low yields, immediate steps 
Should be taken to enlarge our planned mis- 
aile force, 
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4. A capability to occupy a relatively in- 
tact Western Europe. 

There are many different strategic com- 
binations through which the Soviets could 
achieve the nuclear victory at which they are 
aiming. This particular constellation is 
cited merely for illustrative purposes. 

By keeping US. yields relatively low, the 
test ban would preclude destructive attacks 
on hardened Soviet missile sites; that is, 
negate our counter-force strategy. Lack of 
effective ammunitions for U.S. antimissiles is 
tantamount to a strengthening of the Soviet 
missile force, perhaps by a factor of 2 or 3. 
Lack of a capability to intercept space deliv- 
ery systems would give the Soviets a perhaps 
decisive unilateral advantage. Inability to 
defend Western Europe against superior 
nuclear attack would allow the Soviets to 
clinch their victory over the United States 
by establishing effective control over the 
entire globe. 

In addition, we suffer from uncertainties 
about the hardness of our missile sites, the 
vulnerability of warheads and submarines, 
the usefulness of our electronic devices, and 
the real effectiveness of our missiles (which 
never have been tested with their warheads). 
To the extent that similar uncertainties have 
been overcome in the Soviet Union through 
testing, the Soviet capability to plan nu- 
clear blackmail and “first strikes“ has been 
enhanced, and ultimate Soviet aggression 
must be considered more likely. 

The test ban will tend to perpetuate the 
present lack of defenses of European NATO 
against the Soviet MRBM and bomber threat 
and against Soviet ground invasion. 

To the extent that, indirectly, the test 
ban may delay the development in the 
United States of clean, neutron, and all- 
fusion weapons, it would preserve the most 
inhumane characteristics of present nuclear 
weapons as well as the current superiority 
of the offense over the defense—tfactors 
which benefit would-be aggressors but are 
inimical to the interests of peaceloving 
nations. 

The crucial questions are these: 

1. Do the Soviets aim at military supre- 
macy, at nuclear dominion, and ultimately 
at clearcut victory? In my judgment, the 
answer is in the affirmative. 

2. To reach these objectives, must the So- 
viet Union, by means of psychological war- 
fare, attempt to slow down U.S. technology 
and armaments, and in particular U.S. nu- 
clear technology? Again, the answer is in 
the affirmative. 

3. Does the treaty, as proposed, facilitate 
or render more difficult Soviet strategy aim- 
ing at nuclear dominion? I believe that 
the treaty would facilitate Soviet strategy, 
as well as hinder U.S. counter-strategy. It is 
true that atmospheric tests are only one pre- 
requisite of continued technological- ad- 
vance; yet it is also true that nuclear tech- 
nology is the key to all other technologies— 
the explosive is the business end of all weap- 
onry—and that many nuclear problems re- 
quire atmospheric and underwater tests for 
their solution, even though a number of 
these could be conducted with clean devices. 

I do agree with the humanitarian pur- 
pose of the treaty and support programs de- 
signed to avoid tests that would contami- 
nate the atmosphere. This humanitarian 
purpose can be attained by a simple fallout 
convention limiting the amount of fallout 
released by each treaty partner annually. 

There was no need in this treaty to outlaw 
atmospheric ploughshare shots, and thus de- 
stroy a significant capability to accelerate 
economic progress in the free world, in un- 
derdeveloped countries, and in the Soviet 
bloc as well. 
on balance, therefore, the treaty appears 
to be a Soviet deception maneuver, designed 
to enhance Soviet military capabilities. 
Therefore, it will tend to weaken our powers 
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of deterrence, and will increase rather than 
decrease the danger of war. The treaty 
means that the strategy of deterrence which 
has stood the United States in good stead for 
about 15 years, will be abandoned for a difer- 
ent strategy which so far has not been 
named, analyzed, understood or even been 
formulated. $ 

If war should unhappily come, the treaty 
may result in far higher U.S. losses, which 
otherwise could be prevented; and our Euro- 
pean Allies would suffer similarly. Also, if 
war comes under conditions of Soviet su- 
premacy—and as I said before, it is unlikely 
that full-fledged nuclear war would eventu- 
ate under any other contingency—commu- 
nism would emerge as uncontested victor 
from the conflict. 

The political advantages of the treaty, 
whether illusory or real, cannot in any shape, 
form or manner offset these deadly long- 
range military dangers. 

Therefore, as well for many additional 
reasons including numerous ambiguities in 
its stipulations and language, I respectfully 
urge that the test ban treaty be renegotiated 
as a fallout convention. : 

In amplification, I also submit the tran- 
script of a statement made by me on the 
proposed treaty at an earlier time. 


Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy’s 
Address at the Polish National Al- 


liance Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 34th 
Quadrennial Convention of the Polish 
National Alliance, which is now in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia, Pa., on Wednesday 
of this week gave Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy a tumultuous wel- 
come when he arrived to address the 
delegates. 

Those attending the convention repre- 
sented Polish National Alliance councils 
in 38 States of America. The reception 
given to Mr. Kennedy was one of the 
most enthusiastic of the entire conven- 
tion. 

The Attorney General reminded his 
audience that while the U.S. foreign pol- 
icy is to encourage greater contact with 
those now living behind the Iron Curtain, 
“our Nation will never retreat from our 
conviction that there can be no lasting 
justice in the world until people eyery- 
where have the right to self-determina- 
tion.” 

The Attorney General’s inspiring mes- 
sage was interrupted repeatedly with 
enthusiastic applause. I am happy to 
include Mr. Kennedy’s address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today, for it spells 
out a program of hope for the unfortu- 
nate victims of communism behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

REMARKS BY ATTORNEY GENERAL Ropert F, 
KENNEDY AT THE POLISH NATIONAL ALLIANCE 
CONVENTION, BENJAMIN FRANKLIN HOTEL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., SEPTEMBER 18, 1963 
Poland was an old country when the 

United States was born, but our two national 

destinies have been interwoven ever since, 
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Poles were among the earliest, hardiest, 
and most democratic settlers of the New 
World; and no account of the American 
Revolution would be complete without the 
names of Casimir Pulaski and Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko. 

Pulaski gave his life in our war for inde- 
pendence, after serving with gallantry at 
Brandywine and Valley Forge. 

Kosciuszko lived on to work and fight for 
the cause of freedom, both here and in 
Poland, for many years. 

His close friend, Thomas Jefferson, wrote 
of him that “he is as pure a son of liberty 
as I have ever known—and of that liberty 
which is to go to all, and not to the few.” 

Money and land were settled on Kosciuszko 
by a grateful Congress after the war—but it 
was typical of the man that he never used 
this bounty for himself. 

Instead, he placed his will in Jefferson's 
hands—and in that will, anticipating the 
Emancipation Proclamation by more than 
half a century, he directed that the whole of 
his American fortune be used to buy slaves 
and set them free. 

Today, the herioc statue of Kosciuszko 
that stands opposite the White House in 
Washington is a lasting symbol of our friend- 
ship with the people of Poland. 

And it is appropriate, too, that the monu- 
ment was built with funds of the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance, for surely there is no or- 

tion more truly dedicated to further- 
ing that friendship than yours, 

I think we can all agree that it has been 
a mutually rewarding friendship through the 

though we must acknowledge that 
America has had the best of the bargain. 

The millions of Poles who followed Pulaski 
and Kosciuszko to this country as immi- 
grants brought a rich and vital strain into 
our national character: we would be a poorer 
and weaker nation today without them. 

If I set out to read a list of all the Polish- 
Americans who have earned places of leader- 
ship and honor, in war and peace and in all 
walks of life, it would take all day—so I'll 
settle for mentioning only one whose name 
is currently in the news, the distinguished 
John A. Gronouski, our new Postmaster 
General. 

Within 12 years after the United States 
won its independence, Poland lost hers; and 
nearly all of her modern history has been a 
valorous and continuing struggle to regain 
it—a struggle with which Americans have 
always been deeply concerned. 

During the First World War, the United 
States was a leading advocate for reestab- 
lishment of the Polish State. And was in- 
fluential in providing for its formation: at 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

And time and again since then, we have 
been inspired by the courage of the Poles 
in fighting for freedom in their homeland. 

We can never forget how Polish cavalry- 
men charged their horses against invading 
Nazi tanks. 

Nor can we ever forget General Bor's up- 
rising in occupied Warsaw, which held out 
for 63 days against the overwhelming forces 
of the German Army. 

Several years ago, I climbed the rocky 
hillside at Monte Cassino—the scene of a 
hard-won Allied victory in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the Second World War— 
and there, on the monument to the Polish 
dead, is one of the most moving inscriptions 
I have ever read: 

“We Polish soldiers, for our freedom and 
yours, have given our souls to God, our 
bodies to the soil of Italy, and our hearts 
to Poland.” 

The fate of Poland after the war, when 
the Communist regime came into power, 
opened still another dark chapter in her 
troubled history. 

But the Communists didn't reckon on the 
stubbornness of the Polish spirit. They 
soon found out that nobody can make a 
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coliectivist out of a Polish farmer—and they 
still are discovering, more clearly every year, 
that nobody can stifie a Polish Imagination; 
nobody can bend a Polish will. 

Since 1956, the barriers have begun to 
come down. 

The Polish people have won greater free- 
dom to travel abroad, and to receive visitors 
from other countries. Many Americans, in- 
cluding some of you here today, have been 
able to welcome Polish friends and relatives 
to this country. 

During 1962, an estimated 10,000 Ameri- 
cans visited Poland, and the figure will un- 
doubtedly be even higher this year. 

Under an extensive cultural exchange 
program, Polish scholars have come here 
to lecture at our universities, and a lively 
student exchange program has developed 
between the two countries, 

American athletes now compete with 
Polish teams, and such renowned Polish per- 
formers as the Mazowsze Folk Dance Group 
and the Posnan Boys’ Choir have toured 
American cities. 

American newspapers and magazines are 
on sale at Polish newsstands, and American 
broadcasts are received without interference 
in Polish homes. 

In the field of international trade, too, 
the barriers have been slightly lowered. The 
United States has sold large quantities of 
agricultural surplus to Poland, and Polish 
exports to this country have increased. 

We hope to see a steady widening of these 
economic relations, and for that reason this 
administration is in favor of retaining au- 
thority to grant “most favored nation” 
treatment to Polish commodities entering 
our ports. 

The United States has.made it clear that 
we will continue to welcome those actions 
of any country, Communist or otherwise, 
which respond to the basic needs of the 
people of that country and which seek to 
improve relations with us. 

Our foreign policy is to encourage such 
developments, and to show our approval of 
any progress made along those lines, 

But this in no way suggests a weakening 
in our fundamental position—and the Com- 
munists know it. 

We as a nation will never retreat from 
our conviction that there can be no lasting 
justice in the world until people everywhere 
have the right to self-determination, And 
the cause of justice demands equal vigilance 
here at home. 

We will never retreat from the belief of 
our fathers—the belief for which Pulaski 
died and Kosciuszco lived; the belief that 
lives today in every Polish heart, no less 
than in the hearts of all Americans—the 
belief that all men were made to be free, 

Thank you. 


Leisure and the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19,1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to bring to the attention of the House 
an article entitled “Leisure and the 
Arts,” which was given as a speech be- 
fore the Eighth Annual AFL-CIO Na- 
tional Conference last April and later 
published by the AFL-CIO American 
Federationist. The author is the eminent 
Dr. August Heckscher, director of the 
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20th Century Fund, and former Special 
Consultant on the Arts to the President’ 

The use to which man puts leisure 
time can change a nation’s quality. A 
meritorious avocation, when developed 
to its utmost, will bring fulfillment and 
satisfaction to the individual and there- 
fore the society. 

Spare time developed for the enjoy- 
ment of the arts will be beneficial only 
if there are genuine artists to guide us. 
Dr. Heckscher calls on organizations— 
the foundation, the corporation, the 
union—to support the arts so that leisure 
time pursued in this fashion can 
strengthen society. 

This is a helpful and constructive arti- 
cle, Mr. Speaker, and under unanimous 
consent I insert it in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

LEISURE AND THE ARTS 
(By August Heckscher) 

Free time may be treated, as a kind of raw 
material, as a basic resource which can be 
converted into a true leisure, so that it be- 
comes the means whereby individuals find 
renewal and society finds a new richness 
diversity. 

As our people have grown more mature, 
and also more wealthy, the acquisition of 
material things has come to seem less and 
less the answer to all the problems and ten- 
sions of life. 

It is not only this wealth of ours to which 
the arts are related, but also to the fact that 
we are today a predominantly and over- 
whelmingly an urban people. We have pre- 
served for a long time the idea that we were 
really farmers at heart, that even though we 
lived in cities we had come from the farms, 
or Our grandfathers had, and perhaps one day 
we would go back to them. We have kept 
the feeling that true virtue lay in the farm 
and that city life was always somewhat un- 
pleasant. 

Today we are fated and bound to be an 
urban people. We are reexamining our phi- 
losophies and our myths so as to make them 
conform to this fact. We are reshaping our 
cities physically as we are reshaping our 
ideas to make us aware of the fact that the 
city is the focus of modern life. If we are 
going. to have a good life anywhere in this 
country, it will be in the great city or it will 
be nowhere at all. 

Realizing this, we are bringing the arts 
back into the center of our life, because the 
arts have always flourished in cities, They 
have been the child of the urban citizen. 
They have not grown up in rural isolation. 
They have not grown up among country folk. 
Think what cities are if they are not il- 
lumined and made habitable by the arts. 
They become merely great crowds of people 
and great masses of buildings. 

The emphasis of the arts through the gov- 
ernment is related to the fact that we are in 
a society of expanding free time and that the 
use of this free time will depend upon the 
kind of civilization which we are. “The 
soul,” said Emerson, is the color of its leisure 
thought.“ A society is what it does in its 
free time. If we waste that, if we are merely 
frivolous, if we give ourselves over to bore- 
dom and to cheap satisfactions, our civiliz- 
ation and the quality of our people as a whole 
are bourid to decline. 

I don't want to say that arts are the only 
way in which leisure can be effectively spent. 
At the 20th Century Pund we have made 
studies in this area and there is, needless to 
say, a wide option of choice. There are im- 
mense possibilities for those who want to 
make use of them. Sports and games and 
travel, and the life of nature, these among 
others are good ways of fulfilling and enrich- 
ing the time that comes to us as a gift from 
our technological civilization. 
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The arts are In some ways the best of all. 
Here perfection is always unattainable and 
‘he pursuit can never bring weariness or 
boredom. 

Tam in favor of the most widespread par- 
Usipation by the citizen in all the arts. I 

ve deeply that such participation can be 

joy of individuals and can actually be 

saving of a community in an age such 

äs our own, dominated by the machine and 

ven increasing amounts of free time. 

e are problems involved in this kind of 

Wa espread popular development of the arts. 

€ would be less than wise, less than fair to 

Cause of civilization, if we were to neglect 

deeper issues to which I now-turn—as- 

g that all would be well and fair if 

only everyone would become an amateur 
» Musician, painter or craftsman. 

y thesis is that we cannot have a true 

ent in our own lives as individuals 

us citizens, we cannot make our spare 

oe fruitful unless there exist great artists, 

genuine gifted individuals who will hold 

EP to all their vision of order and of truth. 

— these, the humble craftsman, the 

bis teur and the imitator, the man busy in 

Spare time, sets his goal. In the light of 

nme great men the rest of us see light and 

the net immense accomplishments we find 

true. joy. 

“Sunday painter” would find no as- 

e in his work if he did not have before 

don the image of what the masters have 

Rots An amateur theatrical company could 

Rot Zet pleasure in their labors if they did 

have the example of great acting and the 
uring creations of the playwright. 

y the “Sunday painter” or sculptor 
ang Not paint designs as old as his land 
When’ bistory of his people. He imitates, 

ther consciously or not, the strokes of a 
op tissee, the mobile of a Calder, the plane 
ee abstractionist. He is directly depend- 

for satisfaction upon models of the high- 
Standards. And, therefore, he is in dan- 
of PY his imitation and his unskillfulness, 
the great models which he 
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lem, as I see It, is how to permit 
enjoy the arts in their free time 
preserve, indeed to nourish and 
e standards of high professional 
t and excellence. Only so can we 
ve & civilization of which we can be proud 
at occupations which bring real 
to life. 

suggest one or two conditions 
e necessary to be fulfilled if we are 
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it is very important to keep sharp 
tinction between the amateur and 
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of ou noticed how often, when we speak 
dines amateur In the arts, we have a 
erent, a much more confused and 
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the picture that comes to your mind is of a 
bad painter and of a theatrical production 
in which everybody forgets their lines and 
the scenery usually falls down before the 
show is done. Now there is no reason why 
other works of our leisure should not be as 
skilled and disciplined as the things that we 
do in the field of sports. 

One of the evils of industrialism is that 
by focusing everything upon the job, we 
tend to despise and belittle everything that 
lay outside the job itself. The job has to 
be done well because we are being paid for it 
and everything else can be done badly. 

I like to think that we may return to the 
old concept of work and restore the plural 
of that fine word. We shall have our work 
for which we are paid, we shall have our 
work, perhaps many works—work in the 
community, work in the arts—for which we 
are not paid but which still are done as 
carefully and as competently as we can. I 
say we must develop our skills and yet I come 
back to my other point. We must be humble, 
we must still distinguish between the second 
best that is ours and the high best of the 
true artist. Only thus can we avoid con- 
fusion of standards and the decline of ex- 
cellence. 

The amateur should regard his own work 
proudly, but he should also know that the 
work of the artist cannot be fudged without 
effort and imagination or appreciated with- 
out knowledge. “I know what I like and 
therefore I know what is that may be 
effective enough and simple enough when we 
have all grown used to some types of art 
and when one person's judgment may in- 
deed be as good as the judgment of the 
informed critics. 

In times like these, when the world is 
changing fairly rapidly, art also is changing 
and is assuming new forms. The great artist 
is out at the frontiers of knowledge, of feel- 
ing and of experience. He is trying to trans- 
late into new forms through new language, 
through new media, the images which he 
has created in his own mind. He is a sort 
of prophet. The great artist, sald Pericles in 
his funeral oration, is “like a ghost seeking 
to utter more than it can express, always 
reaching out into realms beyond.” If the 
artist today often may seem difficult to 
comprehend, may seem difficult to appreciate, 
that is because he is out on those far realms 
of knowledge and experience where the sci- 
entists also are, where the men are who 
apprehend new truths in the fleld of physics 
and psychology, where all of these are 
working together. A 

So the amateur, I would like to think, wilt 
not only be the last to confuse his work 
with that of the professional, he will be the 
first to discern what the professional is try- 
ing to accomplish. He will appreciate what 
ig new even while he follows at a slower pace 
im forms that have been made famillar by 
time and use. 

That is my first point, that we must keep 
this distinction between the amateur and 
the professional, each appreciating the 
other, yet each realizing that he is bound to- 
ward a separate goal. 

Then secondly, it seems to me that it is 
important that all of us sustain the institu- 
tions which are being developed wtihin the 
high arts. There is today in our society a 
danger that we will overcultivate the ama- 
teur sector, while we let the great institu- 
tions of the arts wither for lack of funds. 
We are spending today for example, vast 
funds in the arts the educational 
system. I welcome that, I rejoice in it, but 
the main point of that expenditure is to 
turn out people who appreciate and enjoy 
the arts as amateurs and meanwhile we tend 
to neglect the professional theater group, 
the established museum, the symphony 
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with a season long enough to give its mem- 
bers meaningful employment. 

We speak today of 1,200 symphonies or 
900 opera groups or thousands of acting 
companies. In these very statistics, we have 
confused our amateur companies with the 
institutions which nourish the highest tra- 
ditions. By using those figures we foster 
neglect of the core of creative talent upon 
which everything else ultimately depends. 

How many of these 1,200 symphonies are 
professional? How many are supported to 
the degree which provides opportunities for 
the artist to develop his talents in reason- 
able security, to experiment with new and 
frequently unpopular works, to attain the 
sklll which comes from being part of a 
continuing and stable company? 

The institutions of the art are in trouble, 
Their economic difficulties do not spring 
from the fact that they are being neglected. 
Their difficulties spring rather from the fact 
that in our society new demands are being 
made upon them, new services are being 
required of them. Meanwhile, old sources 
of patronage are In many cases drying up. 

It is time that new sources be opened 
generously and imaginatively, The founda- 
tion, the corporation, the government at 
various levels—Federal, State, city—all of 
these have their role to play. But, not least, 
and this is the point I want to make in 
concluding, not least it seems to me labor 
and the labor unions have a large part in 
sustaining these great institutions. 

Labor has a first task, I would suppose, 
to train and to educate its own members so 
that they can enjoy the life of the arts. 

Labor has a second job, without which the 
first would be in vain. That is to uphold a 
higher standard of beauty and professional 
competence within the arts. The leader of 
a great union came to me recently, asking 
my advice and counsel. He said, “Our union 
is building a housing development as means 
of using our funds and giving housing to 
people who live here in the city. But I don't 
want this to be an ordinary housing devel- 
opment. In design, in imagination, I want 
it to represent the finest that the architec- 
ture of our time is able to produce.” 

It seemed to me that that imaginative 
labor leader was trying to establish by a dra- 
matic and physical symbol the fact that 
labor in America does care for beauty and 
the abiding values of civilization and that, 
unless there is this beauty at the highest 
level, there cannot be the satisfaction of art 
in the daily employment of free time. 

I would go further. Is there any reason 
why labor unions should not sponsor and 
support a good orchestra? Is there any rea- 
son why it should not sponsor a traveling 
theater which would go around the country, 
bringing to cities and communities the rev- 
elations of life which the theater is so su- 
premely able to do, this great dialog 
dealing with man’s fate in all its tragic and 
humorous aspects? Sponsoring such a com- 
pany would have advantages for the union. 
It could be free or at reduced prices to mem- 
bers and their families. Perhaps more im- 
portant would be proof that labor is capable 
of enjoying gratefully the gifts of technology, 
that it is able to accept the challenge of free 
time. It would be saying to all the world, 
“We want men and women to develop them- 
selves in the arts and within a civilization 
which answers to the full needs of the mind 
and the spirit.” 

I mentioned earlier those who take a nega- 
tive and pessimistic view of our capacity to 
maintain a great civilization and to have 


_our free time filled with pursuit of the arts 


at the amateur level. Emerson said a hun- 
dred years ago, “There are those who say 
that our civilization has reached its zenith. 
I tell you that we are yet at the cock crowing 
and at the morning star.” Emerson was an 
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idealist, but he was no fool. He had seen 
technology take birth in New England, he 
had witnessed many of the developments 
which are familiar today—industrialism, de- 
mocracy, equality, In the light of all this, 
he said, we are yet at the cock crowing.” 

We cannot not only have that faith of 
Emerson, but in our own time we can bring 
the promise which he saw toward fulfillment. 

We can make our free time not a burden 
or a curse, but one of the greatest boons 
that has.ever been offered to mankind. 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce: Right-To- 
Work Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the medicine 
men of the far right who make up the 
select committee for the right to work of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce have 
come up with a remarkable new claim 
for their product: 
It not only protects workingmen from 
their unions but it “skyrockets” the 
membership of unions as well—they 


If it were true it would be a neat 
trick—so-called right to work making 
the unions stronger and weakening their 
membership in the same breath. 

Obviously both diametrically opposed 
claims cannot be true, even if the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce does say so. 

The amazing double claim is made by 
the chamber of commerce right-to-work 
committee in a booklet given nationwide 
distribution. In it, the chamber of com- 
merce makes the claim that union mem- 
bership in Georgia has grown by 280 
percent in that state under a so-called 
right-to-work law. 

The figures of union growth from 1938 
to 1953 are true enough. But the period 
in which a right-to-work law has been 
in effect in Georgia does not match the 
dates of the union growth. The fact is 
the great union growth in Georgia took 
place in this period during the years of 
World War II. 

What has been done by the medicine 
men of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
is to claim for the right-to-work law all 
of the growth of union membership 
during the war years when the right-to- 
work law did not even exist. 

The way it is done is a typical right- 
to-work misstatement of fact. It is 
handled this way: 

Union membership has skyrocketed, es- 
pecially in States that enacted right-to- 
work laws during this period (1939-53). 
Georgia's right-to-work law was adopted in 
1947 and union membership climbed from 
35,000 to 135,000 in 1953, or 280 percent, 
Other increases are equally impressive: 
Texas, 239 percent; Arizona, 257 percent; 
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Nebraska, 153 percent; South Dakota, 185 
percent; and Arkansas, 171 percent. 


The trick is that the union growth 
took place before 1947, when the right-to- 
work laws became effective, not after- 
ward. 

This bit of statistical chicanery is il- 
lustrated by U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Directory of 
Labor Unions Bulletin 937, June 1948. 
This official chart shows union member- 
ship in 1947 at just under 16 million, ex- 
cluding Canada. 

Right-to-work laws generally were en- 
acted in the period after passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947. Therefore, 
the bulk of union growth took place in 
the years before enactment of right-to- 
work laws. 

The illusion of greater growth is en- 
hanced by the chamber of commerce 
right-to-work computers who arbitrarily 
chose a lower base figure for union mem- 
bership in 1939 than the official Depart- 
ment of Labor figure of approximately 
8144 million. Instead the illusionmak- 
ers choose unofficial figures of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research, 
Inc., which estimates union membership 
in 1939 as approximately 6 million. 

This little maneuver thus adds about 
2 million of additional gains in union 
strength for the 14-year period until 
1953, which these happy statisticians 
claim for the benefit of right-to-work 
legislation, 

Apparently the chamber of commerce 
mathematicians sifted and selected sur- 
veys until they found figures to their 
liking. They used a survey made by Leo 
Wolman in 1956 but they ignored his 
statement that “union membership in 
the United States in 1948-49 suggests 
that the large postwar spurt—of union 
membership—ended in 1947. 

This conclusion obviously did not fit 
the illusion the medicine men sought to 
create, so it was not used. 

It should be stressed that the basic 
statistics used by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce in their remarkable figuring 
cover the entire 14-year period from 
1939 ‘to 1953. In only 6 of these years 
were right-to-work laws actually in ef- 
fect—from 1947 to 1953, although Flor- 
ida had an ineffective right-to-work 
statute from 1944. 

The States that adopted right-to- 
work laws which were passed or acti- 
vated in 1947 were Arizona, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

According to the NBER, Inc., figures, 
these 12 States gained 949,300 union 
members in this period. Bulletin No. 
937 of the Department of Labor Bureau 
of Labor Statistics states that in the 
years 1946-47—hbefore activation of 
right-to-work laws in the 12 States— 
three-quarters of a million members 
were added to the labor movement in 
the Southern States as a result of an in- 
tensive membership drive by the unions, 
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This accounts for most of the alleged 
949,300 growth claimed as a result of 
right-to-work laws and note, too, that 
these gains were prior to the existence 
of these laws. 

It should also be noted in this context 
that the late Mr. Wolman, whose survey 
the U.S. Chamber uses for their statisti- 
cal gymnastics, stated that the union 
membership growth in New York Staté 
alone was more than in the entire gain 
claimed for right-to-work laws. NeW 
York is a free labor State. 

But let me call attention to some othe! 
statements made by Mr. Wolman in his 
1956 study which the U.S. Chamber pre 
fers to ignore. 

Within the 14-year interval, total unlon 
membership in the continental Uni 
States increased by almost 9.7 million o 
148.8 percent. Of the total increase m 
than two-thirds (68,7 percent) accrued W 
the 10 States with the largest mem 
in 1953 (New York, Pennsylvania, Californis 
Mlinois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, Indians, 
Massachusetts and Missouri.) 


None of these States were right-to- 
work States. Indiana passed a right- 
to-work law in 1957, 4 years after thé 
period in question. 

It becomes apparent that the wholé 
case presented by the U.S. Chamber 
Commerce is based on a calculated mis- 
statement of figures designed to creaté 
the false impression that right-to-work 
laws had skyrocketed union member- 
ship. The source used by these ſakirs 
when examined denies the allegation 
conclusively. 

The U.S. Chamber has sought to claim 
the labor movement’s greatest period of 
growth, the war years, and the peri 
immediately preceding and following the 
war, resulted from right-to-work laws 
when, in fact, the laws did not come into 
existence until after the Teft-Hartley 
Act passage in 1947, 

They use a nimbly worded statement 
to create the impression that union 
growth in Georgia resulted solely from 
right-to-work. This is a clever state- 
ment but the publicity writers emplo: 
by the U.S. Chamber were not taken into 
their statistician’s confidence. The pub- 
licity release accompanying the pam” 
phlet contains no such subtleties. 

The opening paragraph of the release 
states: 

WASHINGTON, August 25.—Union member- 
ship “skyrocketed” in six States after enact 
ment of right-to-work laws, according to $ 
booklet released today by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. 


No quibbling here. No clever phrasing. 
Instead a flat claim. = 

But the figures which disprove the im- 
plication of the distorted figures com- 
pletely disavow this claim. 

The US. chamber gives the right-to- 
work law credit for all the growth of 
unions, yet they never mention losses 
in union membership in right-to-work 
States. Roy R. Evans, writing on thé 


1963 


Subject of Texas Labor Growth in a study 
tor the Texas State AFL-CIO, pointed 
Out that in the years from June 1954 to 
June 1962, the membership of the Texas 
r movement declined from 375,000 to 
350,000 whereas the total labor force had 
Erown in the same period from 3,300,000 

to 3,670,000. Mr. Evans concludes: 
Had organized labor had its normal growth, 
Texas would have 60,000 more union mem- 
in the last 8 years rather than 25,000 


As part of the same investigation Dr. 
W. H. Watson, professor of industrial 
Telations at the University of. Texas, 
€Xamined “The Attitude Towards Union 

val in Texas”, The conclusion: 

To many of the larger industrial local 

ms, the “r-t-w” is more like a parasitic 
Ways weakening and sometimes 

deadly. In many areas of the State the so- 
Salled right-to-work law has done in the 
last 15 years what other antilabor forces 
not do in three times the length of 
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time before—slowly and surely withering 
away the life of proud local unions, 


It should be noted that this study by 
the University of Texas and by Mr, 
Evans covered the period immediately 
following that allegedly studied by the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 

Thus the facts completely disprove the 
allegations by the U.S. chamber that 
right to work helps unions. 

Mr. Speaker, what baffles me is what 
do these hucksters hope to gain by their 
obviously false claims? 

An old aphorism states that “Figures 
don’t lie, but liars can figure.” But these 


people apparently forget that honest 


men can figure too. 

When honest men encounter such 
blatant misuse of fact they can only con- 
clude that the whole effort of fraud and 
misrepresentation has been undertaken 
deliberately in a cynical attempt to sway 
the judgment and viewpoint of the un- 
informed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, for the 
second of a series of articles on the need 
for a farmworker program in California, 
I think it significant that we keep in 
mind that California is a specialty crop 
area. 

The California Department of Labor 
has recently published statistics of the 
volume and percentages of certain spe- 
cialty crops grown in the No. 1 State. 
The amazing statistics show the State 
grows 50 to 100 percent of a host of crops 
unsubsidized, thus substantiating special 
consideration. 

The table follows: 


Taste I. California agricultural production, 1961 and 1962, selected major crops, including percent’ of U.S. totals for 1962 


66, 400 
1585 
35, 500 
27,500 
A. 400 
63, 200 
804; 000 
86, 580 
524, 400 
937, 500 
44, 000 
967, 000 
347, 000 
87,000 
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berries. — 10; 
Walnuts, English — Toa 
754. 
ou, 
775, 
700, 
3 Excindes — 5 427 for U.S. total. 3 
~ Excludes 5 includes strawberries. Includes potatoes and major feld seeds. 
for U.S. total. Source; California and U.S. Departments of Agriculture. 
A Flower the Graves Georgian and editor of the Atlanta Con- morning in front of a Baptist church in 
ie stitution. The beauty and poetry of his 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion, shocked and dismayed over previous 
happenings in Birmingham and else- 
phere in the country in the struggle for 

rights, was stunned by the bomb- 
ing of a Negro church last Sunday which 
one the death of four innocent chil- 


Many voices have been raised in an- 
Suish, horror, bitterness, shame, and 
Sorrow. 
mone that speaks for the conscience of 

© South is Eugene Patterson, a native 


words serve to heighten the stark lesson 
of this tragedy—that “those who created 
the day bear the judgment.” 

His statement is one of challenge and 
encouragement to those too timid in the 
past to speak out, but who no longer find 
themselves alone. 

The article follows: 

From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C. 
September 17, 1963] 
A SouTHERNER SPEAKS 
A FLOWER FOR THE GRAVES 

Norx.— The Atlanta Constitution, one of 
the South’s leading newspapers, placed the 
responsibility for the bombing of the Birm- 

church Sunday morning on the en- 
tire “white South” in the column printed 
below, entitled “A Flower for the Graves.” 
It was written by Eugene Patterson, a native 
Georgian and editor of the Constitution since 
1960. 


A Negro mother wept in the street Sunday 


— 


Birmingham. In her hand she held a shoe, 
one shoe, from the foot of her dead child. 
We hold that shoe with her. 

Every one of us in the white South holds 
that small shoe in his hand. 

It Is too late to blame the sick criminals 
who handled the dynamite. The FBI and 
the police can deal with that kind, The 
charge against them is simple, They killed 
four children. 

Only we can trace the truth, Southerner— 
vou and I. We broke those children’s bodies. 

We watched the stage set without staying 
it. We listened to the prologue unbestirred. 
We saw the curtain opening with disinterest. 
We have heard the play. 

We—who go on electing politicians who 
heat the kettles of hate. 

We—who raise no hand to silence the 
mean and little men who have their nigger 
jokes. 

We—who stand aside in imagined rectitude 
and let the mad dogs that run in every soci- 
ety slide their leashes from our hand, and 
spring. 
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We—the heirs of a proud South, who pro- 

test its worth and demand its recognition— 
‘are the ones who have ducked the difficult, 
skirted the uncomfortable, caviled at the 
challenge, resented the necessary, rational- 
ized the unacceptable, and created the day 
surely when these children would die. 

This is no time to load our anguish onto 
the murderous scapegoat who set the cap in 
in dynamite of our own manufacture. 

He didn’t know any better. 

Somewhere in the dim and fevered recess 
of an evil mind he feels right now that he 
has been a hero. He is only guilty of mur- 
der. He thinks he has pleased us. 

We of the white South who know better 
are the ones who must take a harsher judg- 
ment, 

We, who know better, created a climate for 
child-killing by those who don't. 

We hold that shoe in our hand, South- 
erner. Let us see it straight, and look at the 
blood on it. Let us compare it with the un- 
worthy speeches of Southern public men who 
have traduced the Negro; match it with the 
spectacle of shrilling children whose parents 
and teachers turned them free to spit epi- 
thets at small huddles of Negro schooichil- 
dren for a week before this Sunday in Birm- 
ingham; hold up the shoe and look beyond 
it to the statehouse in Montgomery, where 
Official attitudes of Alabama have been 
spoken in heat and anger. 

Let us not lay the blame on some brutal 
fool who didn’t know any better. 

We know better. We created the day. We 
bear the Judgment. May God have mercy on 
the poor South that has been so led, May 
what has happened hasten the day when the 
good South, which does live and have great 
being, will rise to this challenge of racial 
understanding and common humanity, in 
the full power of its unasserted courage, as- 
sert itself. 

The Sunday school play at Birmingham is 
ended. With a weeping Negro mother, we 
stand in the bitter smoke and hold a shoe. 
If our South is ever to be what we wish it to 
be, we will plant a flower of nobler resolve 
for the South now upon these four small 
graves that we dug. 


Which Road Will We Take? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 
Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 


our President on his statement made last 
evening to the American people on the 
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tax bill. Iam especially pleased with his 
recognition that tax reduction is pre- 
ferred to public expenditures for the pur- 
pose of stimulating the American econ- 
omy. I agree. : 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Arkansas [WI gun Mitts], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, pointed out on Mon- 
day last that the purpose of the bill is to 
loosen the constraint which the present 
Federal taxation imposes on the Ameri- 
can economy, but that in passing the leg- 
islation we are making a choice. 

That we are choosing to stimulate the 
economy by reducing taxes and not by 
Government expenditures for that pur- 
pose. In a free enterprise society such 
as our own we prefer doing that which 
will result in greater economic activity— 
not on the part of Government but rather 
on the part of the private sector of our 
economy. By releasing these constraints 
which a heavy tax burden imposes it will 
be private enterprise not the Govern- 
ment which will solve our unemployment 
problem, which will make us more com- 
petitive, which will help our balance-of- 
payments problem, which will produce 
revenue to run the necessary functions 
of Federal, State, and local governments 
and which will produce a bigger, more 
prosperous, and more efficient economy. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publics- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent 
Documents shall prescribe the terms 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov~ 
ernment publications under such regulations’ 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. Ta, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of apy 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
n credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


> 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
sg Recorp should be processed through this 
Office, 


West Virginia Above National Average 
in Homeownership—Progress in Other 
Areas Cited—State Savings & Loan 
League Holds 46th Annual Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, sav- 
ings and loan institutions comprise a 
Vital and respected segment of the finan- 
Cial strength of the United States. More 

35 million thrift-conscious Amer- 

take advantage of their convenient 
facilities which extend credit to 45 per- 
dent of all homebuyers, and now record 
nearly $85 billion in mortgages. In West 
V; a the individual ownership of 
homes is at the rate of 64.2 percent, with 
national average being 62.8 percent. 

ts of savings and loan organizations 

Ve increased 12 times since World War 
I. During 1962, they financed the pur- 
Chasing of 757,000 existing homes, and 

construction of 429,000 others. In 

the same year they paid dividends to 

Savers totaling $3 billion, and created 
700,000 jobs for American craftsmen. 

figures indicate that savings and 

loan institutions have become an inte- 

Eral part of the community, and a wel- 

Partner in the acquisition of homes 
Millions of our citizens. 


for 


September 12, 13, and 14, 1963, the' 


West Virginia Savings & Loan League 
eld its 46th annual convention at the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, W. 
a. It was my privilege to participate in 
t general session, on Friday morn- 

+ September 13, and was attended by 
Tepresentatives of the 28-member asso- 
ciations in the Mountain State. Presid- 
was the president of the West Vir- 

P Savings & Loan League, Robert 
E Griffith. Also on the program were: 
the Hulett C. Smith, Commissioner of 
© West Virginia Department of Com- 
Merce; Eugene M. Mortlock, vice presi- 
dent of the US. Savings & Loan 
fue; and Hon. Cecil H. Underwood, 
Co President of the Island Creek Coal 
1 Mr. Mortlock, in addressing the atten- 
1 Ve audience, commented on the stead- 
utd Service performed in the public in- 
rest by savings and loan institutions, 
and illustrated their widespread accept- 
oe by quoting figures reflecting the ex- 
aon noted in West Virginia. He in- 
icated that since 1948, assets of savings 
and loan institutions in West Virginia 
$ ve grown from $52 million to near the 
8 million mark; the number of savers 
increased from 23,000 to approxi- 
Mately 100,000; homeownership has 
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jumped from 43.7 percent in 1940, to 64.3 
percent in 1962—this figure comfortably 
exceeding the national percentage of 62.8. 

Mr. Mortlock also pointed out that this 
undeniable success should not impel us 
to slacken efforts to bring forth a more 
rewarding way of life for our citizens. 

He continued: 

Surely we cannot afford succes if it must 
be an anesthetic for initiative or a formula 
for retreat from the competitive arena. We 


“must reserve an open mind, an ability to 


see things through the eyes of our opponents, 
a skill for understanding the motives and 
the thoughts of those whom we oppose. Yet 
we must act in the light of the best knowl- 
edge and reason available to us at the mo- 
ment. This is a wildly imaginative, techni- 
cal world in which we find ourselves * * * 
a world where managers should not sleep 
too easily at night unless they accept the 
fact that there is a better way to do every- 
thing. We must be determined to engage 
in disciplined, effective research to obsolete 
our own ways and methods. 


Mr. Mortlock states here not only a 
worthy creed for lending organizations, 
but a worthwhile reminder to West Vir- 
ginians who have seen the progress 
achieved in recent years, but who must 
remain dedicated to the struggle for 
a more balanced economy and an im- 
proved standard of living. 

Commissioner Hulett C. Smith, of the 
West Virginia Department of Commerce, 
spoke realistically of the challenges 
which have been met, and those which 
still demand the attention and energies 
of responsible individuals. He enumer- 
ated advances recorded in the location of 
new industry, in expansion of existing 
facilities, in providing additional em- 
ployment opportunities, and in enhanc- 
ing the overall commercial climate. 
Commissioner Smith declared that: 

At the end of the first 8 months of 1963, 
we had helped to bring 82 new plants to 
West Virginia. Ninety-three expansions of 
existing industries had been accomplished. 
These developments brought a total invest- 
ment of $145 million—and only manufactur- 
ing is included in this count. 

Our growth is even more impressive if we 
consider coal mines and coal preparation 
plants; electric power installations; trans- 
portation and communications; Government 
expenditures through the accelerated public 
works program; national investments in 
flood control projects through the Corps of 
Engineers; the National Science Foundation’s 
Radio Astronomy Center at Green Bank; and 
research, warehousing, and retall establish- 
ment construction. * * * All of these ac- 
complishments contain the reflection of great 
efforts and the elements of great challenge. 


Mr. President, I concur with Commis- 
sioner Smith in the thought that citizens 
of the Mountain State can be justifiably 
proud of these fruits of their struggle 
toward a parity with progress. Yet we 
cannot relax in this attempt; rather, 
new approaches and new resources must 
be called into play if we are to attain 
our goal. 


Concluding participant in the first 
general session of the convention was 
Hon. Cecil H. Underwood, former Gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, who spoke effec- 
tively of rethinking and restructing— 
new approaches and solutions to the 
problems which confront this Nation in 
the space age. 

It seems logical, then— 


Said Mr. Underwood— 
that true scientific investigation will thrive 
best if a proper climate exists—I speak of 
such things as understanding, appreciation, 
and support from government, society, and 
industry. 

To remain in a competitive world position, 
America must advance its research and ex- 
ploration at a rate far greater than anything 
we have known, The patterns of these new 
demands are so different from our familiar 
past that pioneering will be exceedingly difi- 
cult. For this reason, I believe an important 
share of scientific research leadership must 
fall to those parts of our country where dy- 
namic change and growth are welcome and 
possible. Among all States of our country, I 
think of none more peculiarly fitted to be- 
come the center of modern scientific research 
than West Virginia—a young Mountain 
State with its rich deposits of natural re- 
sources, a compelling desire to grow, a 
favored geographic position, and a people 
dedicated to individual freedom and per- 
formance. 


Featured speaker at the second gen- 
eral session was Mr. George R. Parker, 
president of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Instrumental in the success of the 46th 
annual convention of the West Virginia 
Savings and Loan League were the pur- 
poseful officers of the group, who gave 
much in time and toil so that the meet- 
ings might go forward smoothly. 
Serving along with President Robert F. 
Griffith, of Wheeling, were John H. 
Thomas, of Charleston, first vice presi- 
dent; and R. Deane Blair, Moundsville, 
second vice president. Special recogni- 
tion should rightfully go to Executive 
Vice President Joseph P. Condry, of 
Charleston, whose efforts in behalf of the 
West Virginia league were felt not only 
at the convention, but throughout the 
entire year. Mr. Condry is a gifted ad- 
ministrator and one whose talents are 
reflected in the organized flow of con- 
vention activity. 

The Board of Directors includes Ker- 
mit E. McGinnis, Huntington; James D. 
Wood, Bluefield; W. W. Wagner, Logan; 
James F. Brown, III, and Ivor F. Boiar- 
sky, both of Charleston, W. Va. 

Mr. President, I request that excerpts 
from the addresses of Hon. Hulett C. 
Smith, Mr. Eugene M. Mortlock, and 
Hon. Cecil H. Underwood, at the annual 
convention of the West Virginia Savings 
and Loan League be printed in the Ap- 
pendix, together with my own remarks, 
and a list of the member institutions in 
West Virginia. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

List OF MEMBERS OF THE WEST VIRGINIA SAV- 
INGS AND LOAN LEAGUE 


Beckley: Beckley Federal Savings and Loan 
League. 

Bellaire, Ohio: The Buckeye Savings and 
Loan Co. 

Bluefield: First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

Charleston: Charleston Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, Empire Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, First Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association, West Virginia 
Building and Loan Association. 

Chester: Hancock County Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 

Clarksburg: First Federal Savings and 
‘Loan Association. 

i Fairmont: Fairmont Building and Loan 

Association, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association, Marion County Building and 
Loan Association, Standard Building and 
Loan Association. 

Fayetteville: Fayetteville Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 

Huntington: Huntington Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 

Lewisburg: Blue Grass Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. `~ 

Logan: First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

Moundsville: Citizens Savings and Loan 
Co., First Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. 

New Martinsville: Doolin Federal Savings 
and Loan Association. 5 

Parkersburg: First Federal Savings and 
Loan Assoclation, Traders Federal Savings 
and Loan Association, 

Point Pleasant: Point Pleasant Building 
and Loan Association. 

Ravenswood: Farmers Building and Loan 
Association, First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

Sistersville: First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association. 

Wheeling: Peoples Federal Savings and 
Loan Association, Union Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 


ADDRESS or HULETT C. SMITH, COMMISSIONER, 
WEST VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BEFORE West VIRGINIA SAVINGS AND LOAN 
LEAGUE, WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va., 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1963 


Thank you for the chance to be with you 

today. I am happy to share in your pro- 
gram and grateful for the opportunity to 
speak about progress in West Virginia—the 
beginning of a dynamic era of growth—and 
I believe, the awakening of a “sleeping giant” 
as we West Virginians are becoming more 
and more aware of the opportunities that lie 
within our State for economic growth and 
the general development of ourselves and 
our resources. 
It is a privilege to join with Senator Ran- 
DOLPH and former Governor Underwood at 
this annual meeting of the West Virginia 
Savings and Loan League. 

All of us in West Virginia have important 
reasons to be proud of the way our State 
has moved forward in recent years— 
1962 was a year of progress and our citizens 
are beginning to recognize the “acres of dia- 
monds” in our own back yard, 

Do you realize that as a State, West Vir- 
ginia had the 25th highest rate of economic 
growth in the Nation last year? Our growth 
in manufacturing was greater than that of 
Michigan, Indiana, New York, Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, to mention only a few. 
Our growth rate exceeded the national aver- 
age by approximately 5 percent. 

Increased employment has helped push 
personal income to new levels—an annual 
rate of $3.4 billion in July—and has sup- 
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ported rising retail trade, particularly in the 
sale of new cars, 

At the year’s half-way mark, the gross 
State product—total output of goods and 
services (as determined by the statisticians 
of the C. & P. Telephone Co. of West Vir- 
ginia) had risen to an index of 112 based 
upon a scale of 100 for 1957-59; and 1957 
was the best economic year for West Vir- 
ginia prior to 1962—this according to the 
West Virginia Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ords. The Index was only 102.3 in January 
of 1961 when Governor Barron took office. 

The average daily output of coal has 
reached its highest rate in years. Coal ton- 
nage has increased almost 5 percent over 
year-earlier levels. 

Production from our chemical plants has 
increased 8 percent since December of 1962. 

At the end of the first 8 months of 1963, 
we had helped to bring 82 new plants to 
West Virginia. Ninety-three expansions of 
existing industries had been accomplished. 
These developments brought a total in- 
vestment of $145 million, providing more 
than 11,000 new job opportunities with pay- 
rolls adding up to $48 million—and, only 
manufacturing is included in this count. 

Our growth is even more impressive if we 
consider coal mines and coal preparation 
plants; electric power installations; trans- 
portation and communications; Government 
expenditures through the atcelerated public 
works program; national investments in 
flood control projects through the Corps of 
Engineers; the National Science Foundation's 
Radio Astronomy Center at Green Bank; and 
research, warehousing, retail establishment 
construction. Add the programs of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, including a 
new Investment in a complex of tourist and 
recreation facilities amounting to over $24 
million; add a stepped-up road construc- 
tion program (which is now moving into high 
gear under the able leadership of State Road 
Commissioner Burl Sawyers). All of these 
accomplishments contain the refiection of 
great effort and the elements of a great chal- 
lenge. 

We have only begun—we have only made 
a start—we realize that the job is by no 
means finished * * * and we recognize that 
we in this generation have been given an 
opportunity to continue this progressive 
surge. 

We recognize that even with the new 
tools for financing industrial growth that 
have been provided by the actions of the 
1961 and 1963 West Virginia Legislatures in 
establishing the West Virginia Industrial 
Development Authority and the Industrial 
Development Revenue Bond Act and the 
West Virginia Forest Industry Development 
Corp.—we have the real challenge to do 
more—to move faster—to accelerate the pace 
of progress. 

But, we must still think about the other 
needs af West Virginia—industrial develop- 
ment and tourism are but two of the areas 
which must be expanded. 

What about other major sectors of em- 
ployment? The task of the West Virginia 


Department of Commerce is to help provide, 


job opportunities for West Virginians and 
to foster economic development of the State. 
We must look to the entire scope of State 
development, not just isolated segments. 

What does it take to gain full employ- 
ment in West Virginia? 

Shouldn't we guide ourselves by looking 
toward the recommended full employment 
pattern of the entire United States? 

Looking at this pattern of nationwide em- 
ployment and projected growth, we can 
easily see that our State once had a higher 
percentage of employment in mining and 
agriculture. We are now dropping to near 
the national average. We were low in manu- 
facturing employment and now are gaining 
because this has been the focal point of our 
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attack on unemployment in the past few 
months, Despite the general decline in 
manufacturing employment throughout the 
Nation as a percentage of the work force, 
I'm proud to report that in West Virginia 
that percentage is Increasing. Our State 
grew in the number employed in manufac- 
turing in the past 2 years—from 21,000 to 
nearly 25,000 employees. This increase 
about 3,000 came in the face of a national de- 
cline in those employed in manufacturing— 
a loss attributed to automation. 

But, we are not making the gains in con- 
struction, education and research, and re- 
source development classifications needed- 
It is to these areas that we must turn ouf 
attention in planning for the future. 

We have long recognized our needs in 
housing, new homes, new schoolrooms, more 
teachers to reduce the size of classes 
meeting these needs will provide the wages 
to stimulate other sections of the economy 
and the demand for services and consumer 
goods will increase. 

If we emphasize construction-housing* 
community facilities, schools, resource de- 
velopment, and education as we look toward 
the future * * * what can it mean to us? 

Nationally, it is estimated that doubling 


the number of teachers and doubling their 


salaries would add to the national total out- 
lay for education from around $10 billion 
a year to 840 billion a year. This wo 
mean for the Nation's economy a direct in- 
crease in the demand for food, clothing. 
housing, automobiles, etc., and the related 
production facilities estimated to expand the 
gross national product by some $120 billion- 
What would it mean to West Virginia? The 
effects stagger the imagination. 

It is stated also that we are spending & 
much smaller part of our total income on 
education than our grandfathers did 75 years 
ago, and we certainly know that a great part 
of our school facilities are inadequate and 
unacceptable. 

In the Nation today, it Is estimated that 
we are building only one-half the number 
of new homes needed to replace those be- 
coming obsolete, those required to take care 
of our expanding population, and those 
needed to provide proper housing for our 
less prosperous citizens. It is also said that 
if we build these homes that are needed, our 
national employment figure would Increase 
in construction classifications by 1.25 mil- 
This vast expansion would also be 
felt in West V. 

Some of the 
financing has been taken by State govern- 
ment to provide for a dynamic industrial 
expansion in the sixties. Results indicate 
that this move has encouraged the growth 
of West Virginia manufacturing. 

Should the initiative for encouraging this 
construction growth in homes and schools 
come from your State government—or 
should it come from you as leaders in home 
financing? What do you think? 

In any case, these fields of growth and 
the solution to the problems of employment 
in West Virginia continue to be a challenge. 
It is the great challenge of this generation. 
We must meet it. We shall meet it. With 
your cooperation as leaders of the financial 
industry we shall make available for all West 
Virginians a richer, more rewarding life: 

ONE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS STRONG 
(Excerpts from an address by E. M. Mortlock) 

Ours is truly a success story. A story of 
big business born and bred out of a very 
basic need—a “poor” man's bank, grown $100 
billion strong in 132 years of service—from 
$500 to $100 billion—from 1 association to 
6,300. 

This great American achievement has been 
made possible by 35144 million thrift con- 
scious citizens, who have saved to have 
and to invest—in a better America. This 
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has been our mission—to spread the gospel 
ot modest savings, performing a great service 
to our Nation. 

As home financing institutions, we have 
Made our most dramatic contribution to 
national prosperity, by extending credit to 
25 percent of all homebuyers, now recording 
$85 billion in our mortgage portfolios. We 

ve capitalized on an era of favorable fi- 
nancial legislation, post war housing de- 
mand. We have pioneered the GI home 

program, and stimulated people's pro- 
Pensity to save. We have wooed the public 
With appealing advertising campaigns, tailor- 
Made savings programs, investment safety 
and high dividend rates. We have set the 
, Pace in luring and lending funds—until we 
are now the logical choice for investors at 
almost every level of sophistication. 

Such a history would indeed be far less 
astounding, had it not been for three great 
events which altered the nature of our econ- 
omy and reshaped the role of the savings 
and loan movement: 

1. The depression of the thirties which laid 

framework for sweeping legislation de- 
Signed to strengthen the operations of all 
financial institutions, and encourage the de- 
Yelopment of financial intermediaries offer- 
ing specialized skills, later on, the regional 
home loan bank system, and the insurance 
Corporation became the foundation of uni- 
ren nationwide standards of sound opera- 


2. The World War II economy, with full 
employment and high earning capacities gave 
to the thrift habit in its fullest force, 
enabling sayings and loans to attain stature 
and win their contest for sayings growth. 

3. The real estate boom clinched 
Our role as the nation’s mortgage lending 
Specialists. This identification has been 
Virtually unchallenged up until now as other 
financial factions have begun to recognize 

© investment appeal of the mortgage in- 
strument. 

To sum upa program of progress, facts and 

illuminate our story—a of the 
largest and fastest growing savings media 
in the country: 

Assets increased 12 times since World W. 
I from $8.747 to $100 billion. 4 

Gross mortgage loan recordings—current, 
12 months, August 19638, $23 billion, 

Net savings gains, 12 months, August 1963, 
$11 billion. 

Dividends to savers, 1962, $3 billion. 

Financed for purchase, 1962, 757,000. exist- 
ing homes. 

Financed for construction, 1962, 429,000 
Rew homes. 

Total, 1,186,000. _ 

We produced 700,000 jobs for American 
Craftsmen. 


Since 1945 we have financed 5 million of 
21 million new homes built. 

Since 1945 we have provided credit for 
another 9 million families. 

- WEST VIRGINIA STATISTICS 

Assets 1948, $52 million; now, to 1962, $300 
Million. 

Number of savers, 1948, 23,000; now, ap- 
Proximately 100,000, 

Percent of homes occupied, 64.3 percent; 
Up from 43.7 in 1940. 

This compares with a national average of 
62.8 percent. 

So much for a proud past. Too often, 
Yesterday's recordbreaker is soon forgotten 
in tomorrow’s world. Now it is our turn to 
blaze a new trail, to set the pace, to shape the 
future. Now it is our job to build this busi- 
Tess * + bigger. better, and broader in 
Scope, service, and significance. 

But where do we start? Has this $100 bil- 
lion business been a result of careful plan- 
ning or an outgrowth of its own accord? Are 
We the industry leaders who can underwrite 
& future greater than the past, or are we 
Content with admiring old trophies? 
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Surely we cannot afford success if it must 
be an anesthetic for initiative or a formula 
for retreat from the competitive arena. We 
must preserve an open mind, an ability to 
see things through the eyes of our opponents, 
a skill for understanding the motives and 
the thoughts of those whom we oppose. Yet 
we must act in the light of the best knowl- 
edge and reason available to us at the mo- 
ment. This is a wildly imaginative, technical 
world in which we find ourselves a 
world where managers should not sleep too 
easily at night unless they accept the fact 
that there is a better way to do everything. 
We must be determined to engage in dis- 
ciplined, effective research to obsolete our 
own ways and methods. 

Successful enterprise is rarely accidental. 
Usually it is the result of careful planning, 
courage, and dogged persistence in making 
the plan work. The future that we study 
and plan for begins today. How well we 
execute these plans is Important, but the 
value of them rests in their usefulness as 
yardsticks of performance. We must have 
long-range goals to keep from being frus- 
trated by short-range failures. 

We must reaffirm our belief in growth and 
show our faith by a program of participa- 
tion, wherein we can continue to make fur- 
ther contributions to the full and exciting 
life ahead. For this is a new frontier, with 
new demands and new responsibilities—the 
time to move into a hardheaded reappraisal 
of management goals and operating meth- 
ods. A successful business requires plan- 
ning to make it that way. The present is 
always tugging at us, but tomorrow—that 
is a dreamer’s paradise. Everything is pos- 
sible with tomorrow: No dream too foolish— 
no goal too high. 

It is absolutely necessary that a business 
justify its existence through economic per- 
formance. It must be able to innovate or 
create change and it must obtain adequate 
profits to meet the costs of the necessary 
risks which it generates. The balance sheet 
is the record of an association’s past—not & 
guide to its future. The earnings state- 
ment proves nothing but that the associa- 
tion still has momentum from what has gone 
before. Our financial statement refiects our 
past, but how much does it tell of the fu- 
ture—or the men whose actions today deter- 
mine tomorrow's profits. A good balance 
sheet is like the foundation of a house. It 
is important, but nobody lives in it. Every- 
thing that counts happens above that level. 
Our officers must be managers of people, not 
monitors of work. We must concern our- 
selves not only with the question of financial 
solvency, but with that of human solvency 
as well. 

We have grown ourselves into a rugged 
test of managerial skill, where analysis, fore- 
sight, and risk of misjudgment will play 
leading roles. We must act now for a better 
future. We cannot afford to keep our eyes 
closed and fingers crossed, hoping for the 
best; mor can we afford to ignore the eco- 
nomic evolution taking place under our very 
nose—givying lipservice to market research 
while continuing to operate by the seat of 
the pants. The hour of luck and guesswork 
is over. The amateur must surrender to the 
professional in the management of finance. 

We are knee deep in an age of acute com- 
petition. We must face the hard, cold facts 
of the earnings squeeze, discretionary con- 
sumer spending and inadequate investment 
outlets. The sleeping giants have been 
shaken out of their lethargic atmosphere by 
the arrival of the trojan horse. But if we 
are to maintain our prominence, it is obvi- 
ous that we must develop new techniques, 
methods, and thinking processes. 

We must recognize the need for forward 
planning in order to pinpoint areas of weak- 
ness and keep pace with running objectives 
so that we can adjust policy before it is too 
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late. We must set standards of job per- 
formance and measure the effectiveness of 
managers, We must evaluate the total job 
being done, and at the same time accom- 
plish a better communication among those 
concerned with a particular job. Manage- 
ment must create and arrange organization 
conditions and methds of operation so that 
people can achieve their own goals best, by 
directing their efforts toward organization 
objectives. We must develop men who have 
the capacity to live in all dimensions, who 
shift easily from one to another. We must 
create and develop voluntary cooperation 
among those people whom we supervise. A 
manager must concern himself with the new, 
and with creative initiative. He must de- 
vote his principal interest to the different, 
the rare, the significant. He must have 
imagination to innovate, capacity for judg- 
ment, and an inclination to persevere. He 
must think, ponder, and frequently recon- 
sider. He must decide and he must act. 

Clarity of objective and organized plan- 
ning through deliberate study of future con- 
ditions can prepare us for change and at the 
same time help us adjust to it. It is so 
much more important for us to look forward 
than to look back, in order to insure our 
survival and progress. 

The secret of our continued success is to. 
set high goals, expecting nothing—but to 
work as though you expected everything. 

For we, as industry leaders, are men with 
a big job—the job of keeping vitally alive 
more than a century long precedent of serv- 
ing America. As we raise the banners “100 
billion strong,” let them be our inspiration, 
our incentive to forge ahead toward a busi- 
ness twice in size in half the time. 


EXCERPTS From AN ADDRESS BY CECIL H. UN- 
DERWOOD, VICE PRESIDENT, ISLAND CREEK 
Coat Co., HUNTINGTON, W. Va. 


As West Virginia begins its second, cen- 
tury, we must accept the fact that welfare 
demands of our State will remain a heavy 
drain on Government revenues for yet some 
time. With about 16 percent of our popula- 
tion receiving welfare payments (excluding 
social security), the State will be hard 
pushed to find necessary money to support 
these programs. Revenues which are needed 
for schools, roads and other services often 
will be channeled into the welfare budget. 
As important as welfare services are, they do 
not create wealth, generate growth or con- 
serve resources; they merely represent hu- 
manitarian holding actions. 

In reality, our problem—immediate and 
long range—is how to adjust the State's 
vast human resources with the manpower 
needs of industries based in our mineral re- 
source complex. While moving through this 
kind of readjustment, planning minds and 
administrative genius must be based solidly 
in the long-range future. The State must 
find a way to lead rather than follow eco- 
nomic cycles, 

Long-range planning is complicated by the 

lingering threat of “cold war.“ Will our re- 
sources be needed for military mobiliza- 
tion? Or, can we use them for peaceful ad- 
vancement? I believe that West Virginia is 
uniquely situated to serve the needs of our 
Nation in the years ahead in either event: 
to create a new economic base for peace- 
time prosperity; or to conserye the economic 
and military strength of America in a cold 
war. 
Any future plan must be based in the 
rapidly emerging realities of our time. Coal 
and oil from our region are just beginning 
to feel the competitive thrust of Russian 
oil as it moves into the world markets, Un- 
questionably, this competition will become 
more serious as the Soviets rely in greater 
degrees on oll as an instrument ot their 
foreign policy. The Russian oil threat is 
not so much a market fight as it is a com- 
petitive exercise in functional flexibility. 
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America must constantly evaluate its rela- 
tive capability to interchange a varied range 
in the form of energy matter. To meet the 
Soviet challenge, the coal and other mineral 
concentrations of our Appalachian heartland 
must be functionally mobilized to provide 
a free and flexible flow of energy to all parts 
of our continent and throughout the free 
world. 

If our region can develop the capability 
to provide energy in the form and quantity 
needed to meet constantly shifting combina- 
tions of world needs, we will help our Nation 
to hold all competition for world control 
in effective balance. 

The making of synthetic fuels from coal 
has been the subject of research in this 
country since the days of World War L 
Its concept has broadened to the inter- 
changeability of energy forms and its tempo 
increased since World War II. 

Since it was first mined, coal has enjoyed 
a position as one of America’s basic fuels. 
For many years it dominated the energy 
market; now it supplies only 22 percent of 
our energy needs. 

Greater horizons beckon beyond these 
limits. Scientific research already has proved 
that any product manufactured by the 
chemicals and synthetic industries can be 
made from coal if it can be converted to 
usable forms. The only barriers standing 
between current research findings and these 
ultimate usages are the economics and tech- 
niques of conversion. Once this scientific 
breakthrough is realized, coal will become 
a base for manufacturing. 

While West Virginia depended on coal to 
support its single-industry economy, coal 
has looked to research to stay alive com- 
petitively within the limits of the energy 
market. Now it is moving into a position 
where it can generate research for new uses, 
new products, and new scientific techniques. 
Once it becomes a manufacturing base, coal 
will lead economic cycles rather than follow 
them. 

If West Virginia is to profit from this new 
world of scientific economics, it must wel- 
come the new century with new vision. We 
need to discover or to create new uses for 


come new industries, new products and new 
jobs based on the needs of an automated 
society. Scientific research and economic 
intelligence will accelerate industrial devel- 
opment. 

Leadership for this new life demands con- 
centration of knowledge and dedication of 
research efforts. The college and university 
campuses must provide the focal point for 
this research and generate the brainpower 
to reach our goals. The colleges cannot ful- 
fill their obligations, unless they can depend 
on a steady flow of well-trained and curious- 
minded students from the public school sys- 
tem 


The mountaineer of 1863 found his free- 
dom in a new State. The new mountaineer 
of 1963 must find his freedom in a new world 
of research, r 

Our contemporary scientific advancement 
was attained only through years of painstak- 
ing research. The world today is alive with 
scientifc revolution and daily pronounce- 
ments remind us of its extraordinary speed 
and sweep. 

From an obscure amount invested 50 years 
ago, American industry and Government will 
spend well in excess of $60 billion in re- 
search during this decade. Reviewing the 
past half century, we can see clearly the 
practical relationship between the explosive 
expansion of research in industry, Govern- 
ment, academic and institutional environ- 
ments, and the equally explosive growth of 
our material and intellectual civilization. 
These two form a unit, and we will continue 
to advance only so long as each feeds upon 
the other in mutual growth. 
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Historically, science has been a practical 
way to get things done. Now, we Americans 
recognize it as a way of life. It is rapidly 
becoming the common denominator of mod- 
ern nations in international affairs. 
Through the great unities of approach and 
preparation which bind those dedicated to 
the scientific way, we may perhaps find that 
thus far elusive path to peace. 

From the ideology expressed in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, the American concept 
of political freedom has been based squarely 
on the individual citizen. Scientific research 
extends to the very extreme its demands on 
individual effort in the search for scientific 
truth, Think of the intense personal efforts 
it requires in preparation, dedication, imagi- 
nation, and originality. 

It seems logical, then, that true scientific 
investigation will thrive best if a proper cli- 
mate exists—I speak of such things as un- 
derstanding, appreciation, and support, from 
Government, society, and industry. 

To remain in a competitive world position, 
America must advance its research and ex- 
ploration at a rate far greater than anything 
we have known. The patterns of these new 
demands are so different from our familiar 
past, that pioneering will be exceedingly difi- 
cult, For this reason, I believe an important 
share of scientific research leadership must 
fall to those parts of our country where dy- 
namic change and growth are welcome and 
possible. Among all the States of our coun- 
try, I think of none more peculiarly fitted to 
become the center of modern scientific re- 
search than West Virginia—a young moun- 
tain State with its rich deposits of natural 
resources, a compelling desire to grow, a fa- 
vored geographic position, and a people dedi- 
cated to individual freedom and performance, 
SPEECH BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, OF 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Federal Government involvement in say- 
ings and loan affairs dates from the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s when the economy 
of the United States received a crushing 
blow. But it is plausible to forecast that 
Congress will maintain a continuing inter- 
est in the welfare of the Nation's savings 
and loan associations. 

The depression in large part was triggered 
by wholesale failures in the Nation’s bank- 
ing and financial system. Inherent weak- 
nesses were suddenly revealed when the 
strain and pressure of the business slump 
was brought to bear on financial institu- 
tions, Banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations were caught up in the chain re- 
action of failure, and a vital and important 
segment of our national economy was lit- 
erally laid low. However, we are aware 
that the depression reached into every facet 
of our national life and every phase of com- 
merce, i 

The Congress realized that the lifeblood 
of the economy was in the financial re- 
sources available to it for expansion, for 
a ready source of credit, and for the serv- 
ices financial intermediaries could provide. 
It therefore moved to meet the challenge 
by enacting two meanifgful legislative 
measures which have become pillars of 
strength for the entire savings and loan in- 
dustry. I refer to the creation of the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion and the Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem. The extension of Federal insurance 
for participating associations and the guar- 
antee it afforded savers did much to restore 
confidence in financial institutions. 

With the inception of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System, savings and loan asso- 
ciations for the first time had available to 
them a ready source of liquidity for use in 
emergency situations when short-term de- 
mands dictated. They could also avail them- 
selves of long-term credit to meet economic 
ebb and flow. The Federal Government thus 
has become an active partner in the desti- 
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nies of the savings and loan business. A 
Federal system of savings and loan associa- 
tions really grew out of the depression, and 
from acts of Congress to overcome the de- 
pression. 

But there was an underlying, and in many 

respects, a more important reason for Con- 
gress to take keen interest in savings and 
loan affairs. It was the realization that the 
savings and loan business itself was a key 
part of one of the largest industries in the 
United States; namely, the homebuilding in- 
dustry. Without an adequate and proper 
financing of housing, it was rationalized that 
the homebuilding industry would fall back 
and retrench, and would not be able to 
finance the homes under construction. This, 
too, was a major element in the decision of 
the Congress to move ahead with legislation 
which was to enable the savings and loan 
business to become stronger and better stabi- 
lized. 
In intervening years since the depression 
much legislation has been passed which has 
broadened and extended the lending author- 
ity and financing ability of savings and 
loan associations. I am speaking here of 
Federal associations to which only Federal 
Government legislation could apply. But 
it is generally recognized that as Federal 
legislation is enacted and put into use the 
respective States take parallel action to give 
parity to State-chartered institutions. 

There are some who hold that the Federal 
Government is more of a drawback than an 
asset in the fortunes of the savings and loan 
business and that your organizations would 
be much better off if the Government would 
permit associations to operate in a more 
unrestricted climate, The Federal Govern- . 
ment isn’t infallible. 


Certainly our democracy has made its share 
of mistakes. On the other hand, I have seen 
the Central Government act with wisdom in 
times of stress, As proof, look back to the 
years of the depression once again and re- 
flect on the two major items of legislation 
that were passed by the Congress that still 
serve as a bedrock for your industry. 

Your associations are $100 billion strong, 
or at least are expected to be sometime this 
month. More than ever, your industry is a 
giant economic force that finances more than 
45 percent of the Nation’s homes. It is clear 
that the Congress is interested in the well- 
being and future success of the savings and 
loan business simply because it exerts such 
far-reaching influence in the economic prog- 
ress of our country. 

What's happening in the 88th Congress? 
Are savings and loan associations meeting 
success with their legislative program? To 
understand the progress made thus far it 
is useful to note that an unusual volume 
of complex legislation has been brought be- 
fore the Congress. The administration's 
tax bill was introduced early in the ses- 
sion—probably the most difficult measure to 
come before the House this year. Further 
complicating the progress of the Congress 
are several unusually controversial items on 
the calendar, such as the civil rights bills, 
the railroad crisis settlement, and, in the 
Senate, the ratification of the test ban 
treaty. All of these contribute to delay of 
hearings on legislation of specific interest 
to your industry, 

In late May of this year, a bill was intro- 
duced by Representative Wrichr PATMAN, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, that would raise the in- 
surance ceiling for both insured banks and 
savings and loan associations from the pres- 
ent $10,000 figure to $25,000. At the time 
of introduction, industry leaders tell me 
that they estimated there was a better than 
50-50 chance that this item would be passed 
by the end of this year. The primary bill 
had been introduced by Chairman Para 
and thus carried the endorsement of a com- 
mittee chairman; identical bills had been 
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introduced by committee members on both 
the Democratic and Republican side, indi- 
tating bipartisan support; both insuring cor- 
Porations, the Federal t Insurance 

tion and Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation had publicly endorsed 
this legislation. 

During consideration of the measure, the 
White House Committee on Financial In- 
stitutions, known as the Heller Committee, 

its long-overdue report, The com- 
Mittee made a number of recommendations 
Concerning the operation of savings and loan 
associations, Shortly thereafter, a new ad- 
tration bill was introduced in the 
„ and was referred to the Banking and 
Currency Committee. This proposal included 
higher insurance ceilings. Also {t provided 
for more rigid liquidity requirements and 
authority for the Federal Home Loan Bank 
to exercise dividend controls over sav- 
ings and loan associations at the option of 
the Board. Although no hearings have been 
on the administration proposal, it is a 
Teasonable assumption that the original bill 
endorsed and supported by the sayings and 
loan business will not be reported until the 
tion measure has been a subject 

for further hearings. 

Later this month the House Banking and 

cy Committee will hold hearings to 
Consider proposals to broaden and liberalize 
lending powers of financial institutions. 
Commercial banks, savings and loan asso- 
ciations, and credit unions will be concerned 
With these hearings, and all have indicated 
an interest and a willingness to give testi- 
mony. I am informed that the savings and 
dan industry has forwarded to the commit- 
& legislative package that would increase 
powers of Federal institutions and 

Would grant authority for expansion into new 
of lending that are related to home 

cing but have heretofore been re- 


Probably one of the most important of 
these powers would be authority for Federal 
institutions to deal in State and municipal 

tles. Numerous legislators who are ex- 

in this field believe this to be a neces- 
sary adjunct to the basic home lending func- 
tion of the savings and loan association be- 
Cause State and municipal securities finance 
vi elements of the community that are 
poem J n to the environment of the 

Ome itself. This means that savings and 
loan associations for the first time would be 
able to help finance schools, streets, water- 
m „ S@wage disposal systems and other 

Unicipal facilities that help to make the 

complete. 

Another key provision would give to Fed- 
‘Tal associations the authority to finance 
home furnishings and appliances, in addi- 

to the basic mortgage. I understand 
Su that your leaders are urging legislative 

Uthority to permit your associations to 
Rnance a relatively new type of home or resi- 

ence that has been spawned since post-war 

the mobile home. 

tha proposals incorporate a philosophy 
5 t is rapidly gaining favor among not only 
rings and loan organizations, but also 
Among other elements of the financial com- 
munity, as well as among those in Govern- 
nt charged with supervision. The objec- 
ve is to provide greater freedom and flexl- 
ty to meet new markets as they develop. 

We have seen a trend toward freer invest- 
Shay and lending policies, not only for sav- 
ben and loan firms, but also for national 
vonka and Federal credit unions. The pre- 
8 Sentiment seems to be that more 
ane regulation of these institutions 

be consistent with protecting the inter- 
ests of savers and investors. 

Stated another way, the central thrust of 

al 2 seems to be the encour- 

of a greater range of competition 

pet ween various Federal financing institu- 
is by permitting banks to invest more 
vily in mortgages, and savings and loan 
tions to make more extensive invest- 
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ments outside the area of single family 


homes. 

The rationale for this new trend of thought 
is that the public can be better served by 
increased competition between the various 
credit extenders and lending institutions, 

In light of this trend, I predict that the 
Congress will be much more receptive to new 
ideas in legislation relating to finance than 
it would have been 5 years ago—more willing 
to accept Innovation and pioneering. 

And there is reason to believe that this 
more original thinking is necessary to meet 
emerging trends in the Increasingly urban 
American society. Here is but one example 
of change: Apartment construction and 
apartment living have skyrocketed over the 
past several years. In 1962, apartment con- 
struction accounted for 30 percent of total 
construction efforts in the country. In large 
metropolitan areas, over 50 percent of new 
construction was registered in apartment 
building. As these figures indicate, apart- 
ment living Is a vital part of our economy 
and these units must be financed. 

Congress, In the closing days of the last 
session, passed legislation that accorded rec- 
ognition of this development and author- 
ized Federal associations to utilize an addi- 
tional 10 percent of assets for lending on 
apartment units. This change to permit 
financing of more apartment buildings will 
probably have less significance to us in West 
Virginia than to our counterparts in large 
metropolitan centers such as Chicago, New 
York, or Los Angeles. However, we must be 
responsive to regional needs as well as na- 
tional ones in meeting the challenge of our 
growing urbanization. 

Congress must be alert to comprehend 
and to meet the problem of the housing 
needs of the American people as require- 
ments shift from one form to another. As 
needs vary, so should the capacity of the 
savings and loan association expand to meet 
the demands of the American consumer. I 
am not suggesting, however, adjustments to 
accommodate the short-lived trends of hous- 
ing that emerge from time to time and die 
overnight. Nor am I implying that you or 
the Congress should move imprudently in 
trying to keep pace with all types of living 
patterns, But, as a solid, unmistakable and 
long-term living pattern develops, this area 
probably should be opened to your institu- 
tions as well as others. 

But, in the quest for and investigation of 
new markets and additional business, I am 
confident that savings and loan associations 
will not overlook their time-honored and 
essential function—that of promoting home- 
ownership through the financing of the in- 
dividual home. 


Encroachment on U.S. Territorial Waters 
by Foreign Fishermen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
written by Jack Metcalfe and published 
in the New York Sunday News of Sep- 
tember 15, 1963. It involves the serious 
problem presented to the fishermen of 
this Nation and.other nations in terri- 
torial waters. It is a matter of a very 
serious nature to the fishing industry. 
It has caused many incidents with other 
countries. Many problems are involved 
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in light of what has been occurring off 
the coasts of other countries, particularly 
in Central and South America, and also 
in light of the growth of the Russian and 
Japanese fishing fleets, which are con- 
stantly encroaching upon our own terri- 
torial waters, off New England, in the 
North Pacific, and in other offshore 
waters of the United States. . 

Mr, Metcalfe has analyzed the subject 
very thoroughly. It is a problem which 
has been before the Commerce Commit- 
tee, and the committee has recently re- 
ported a bill which would define the law 
in regard to poaching in our territorial 
waters. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Carrot. STUFF 
(By Jack Metcalfe) 

Wasuincton, September 14.—Congress, it 
is now almost certain, will shortly vote a 
crackdown on pushy foreign fishermen who 
invade U.S, territorial waters. 

Backers of the bill to accomplish this 
piece of enlightened American self-interest 
report that they have rallied support from 
almost every section of the Nation. They 
also have succeeded in generating a sense of 
urgency not always aroused for legisiation,. 
no matter how important to the country's 
well-being. 

What got the measure—which would pro- 
hibit foreign fishing vessels from operation 
inside American sea frontiers—moving was 
the spectacle of fleets of up to 300 Russian 
trawlers seining off the Atlantic coast this 
summer. 

The Senate Commerce Committee okayed 
the bill to keep them far from the shore. 
The unanimous committee vote Thursday 
was in response in large part to alarm at such 
brazen threats to the Nation's security voiced 
by Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts, and others. Legislators 
in both Houses of Congress are believed ready 
to follow the committee’s lead when the bill, 
which has the administration's blessing, goes 
before them within the next few weeks. 

It is noteworthy, however, that there are 
other, solid reasons for quick enactment of 
this bill than the patent need to guard 
against sophisticated espionage carried out 
by the Red trawlers, 

These include the damage being done to 
the important U.S. fisheries industry by 
large-scale “packing.” In this the Soviets 
are not alone. Some of America’s firmer 
friends, notably Japan, have been just as 
grabby as the Russians in their invasions of 
American fishing grounds. . 

WE'RE NOW NO. 5 AMONG THE FISHING NATIONS 


Partly because of this, the United States 
is gradually losing out in the flerce competi- 
tion among the nations which have a fish- 
erles industry. While the world’s annual 
catch has more than doubled since 1948 and 
is nearing 100 billion pounds, the United 
States has only slightly increased its volume. 
It has fallen from second place among the 
fishing nations in 1956 to fifth, behind Japan, 
Peru, Red China, and Russia. 

This sorry state which forces the United 
States increasingly to import fish to meet 
rising demand is unlikely to be Improved so 
long as the floating fish factories operated by 
the Soviets and Japanese compete with the 
largely antiquated, short-range U.S. fishing 
fleet on America’s own home waters. 

The Russians, incidentally, are striving 
mightily to boost their fish production this 
year to second place, outstripping their Pelp- 
ing rivals. Toward this end they have fully 
mechanized fleets In which the huge factory 
mother ship processes the catch of its satel- 
lite trawlers. Able to stay at sea for 
months, the fleets deliver fish to the shore 
ready for the consumer. 


* 
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EVEN THE MINNOWS CAN'T ESCAPE 


American fishermen claim that the needs 
of these voracious, floating packing plants 
threaten to sweep U.S. waters clean of fish. 
Some have accused the Soviet trawlers of 
using nets with a mesh so fine that eyen 
minnows cannot escape. 

Senator WARREN Macnuson, Democrat, of 
Washington, the moving force with Senator 
E. L. (Bos) Barriert, Democrat, of Alaska, 
behind the bill to curb foreign trawlers, has 
noted that the Japanese fish for salmon on 
the high seas, a practice banned in this 
country. Their nets are miles long, Mac- 
NusON has pointed out, and have trapped 
whole generations of the highly prized fish. 

The Magnuson-Bartlett bill cannot end 
these and other abuses, But it is designed 
to give American fishermen a fairer shake. 
In declaring U.S. territorial waters off-limits 
to foreign fishermen, it would leave to the 
President to determine boundaries. 

In some cases, the President presumably 
would stick to the traditional 3-mile limit. 
In others, he would extend the limit to 12 
or 15 miles—which is what MAGNUSON favors. 
It would also empower the President to bar 
foreign interlopers from the waters of the 
Continental Shelf. Those are offshore areas 
in which the water depth is 600 feet or less. 
Off the Atlantic coast, the shelf extends as 
far as 180 miles to seaward—a man-sized 
happy hunting ground for American fisher- 
men. 

For the first time, too, the bill would pro- 
vide penalties for trespassing foreign fisher- 
men. Instead of merely being escorted to 
international waters by the Coast Guard, as 
at present, violators would be subject to a 
$10,000 fine or a year in prison or both. 


BILL HAS AN INTERESTING ANGLE 


The bill contains another interesting fea- 
ture. It provides that the limits can be 
waived by agreement between the United 
States and individual nations. This is de- 
signed partly to permit fishing in areas 
which may be overstocked. 

More importantly, this clause would give 
the United States a potent weapon in bar- 
gaining with other maritime nations, es: 
pecially those which rig their rules to the 
disadvantage of American fishermen. 

If, for instance, Ecuador continues to seize 
and fine American tuna boats operating in- 
side its claimed territorial waters—which 
extend 200 miles offshore—the United States 
could threaten to retaliate in kind. 

The bill also would help U.S. negotiators 
in current talks with Canada about its de- 
cision to create an exclusive fishing preserve 
extending 12 miles to seaward. And when 
the bill is on the books, it is believed likely 
that Mexico will not feel so free to harass 
American shrimpers off its shores. 


These aspects of the bill plainly are not 
as dramatic as the curb on Soviet trawlers’ 
activities, although in their way they are 
considered almost as important to the Na- 
tion's foreign policy and economy. Congress, 
nevertheless, might not have been fired to 


_act on the proposal had there not been scores 


of electronically equipped Russian fishing 
vessels off Cape Cod this summer. 


ri 


Is Conservatism Dynamic? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 
IN THE „ STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
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in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Is Conservatism Dy- 
namic?” delivered by me before the Con- 
servative Club of Montclair, N.J., on 
August 24, 1963. 

There being no objection,’ the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is CONSERVATISM DYNAMIC? 


(An address by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
of Arizona, to the Conservative Club of 
Montclair, Montclair, N.J., August 24, 1963) 
The conservative movement in America is 

bristling with controversy, political fireworks, 

new ideas, splinter groups of al] kinds and a 

crying need for definition of its basic char- 

acteristics, roots, ideology, and purpose. In 
speaking before the Central New Jersey Con- 
ference of Conservatives last fall, I attempted 
to define the 10 marks of the conservative. 

In this paper, I plan to outline the 10 
marks briefly, then move on to current public 
controversy in the following areas: the far 
right reactionaries, liberals and conservatives, 
conservative desire for war, conservatives and 
foreign aid, will conservatives compress the 

Federal Government? a strange shift in pub- 

lic opinion. 

These 10 marks of conservative political 
thought in America are: 
1, SELF RESPONSIBILITY 
The conservative believes that each in- 
dividual citizen possesses the total responsi- 
bility for his life, his obligations, and the 
consequences of his actions and beliefs. 
2. A BELIEF IN THE MORALITY OF PROFITABLE 
ENTERPRISE 


In the long run, earned profits are the 
surest sign of responsible behavior by all 
who make up a legitimate enterprise in a 
free society. Any person can demonstrate 
the morality of profits to himself by work- 
ing hard for a year and achieving the goal 
of having money left over in his savings, 
after all his expenses and obligations have 


-been satisfied. 


3. VOLUNTARISM 


Conservatives believe that if individual 
rights and the choosing of goals are kept in 
the people's hands, this Nation has its best 
guarantee of progress, peace, economic 
growth, and justice for the individual citi- 
zen. : 

4. EQUALITY UNDER LAW 


Conservative thought demands a legal and 
political structure which insures free com- 
petition, redress for injury, fair trial, equal 
rights of participation, and the right of a 
citizen to protect his home and his prop- 
erty. We do not believe in any kind of 
second-class citizenship, nor in restricting 
people in any way for reasons of race, color, 
or hereditary characteristics. 


5. RESPONSIBILITY FOR SOCIETY 


Conservatives are keenly aware of their 
responsibilities to family, community, state 
and society, and they discharge them. They 
pay the bills for our society, keep the ma- 
chinery of civilization in operation, create 
new growth, build career opportunities for 
others, and help those who need help. You 
will find them managing most effective busi- 
nesses, charities, and constructive associa- 
tions to advance society. r: 

6. A BELIEF THAT RIGHTS ARE WEDDED TO 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

With the maxim that you can’t get some- 
thing worthwhile for nothing, conservatives 
affirm that individual freedom, the greatest 
human right of all, is tied to its twin—our 
revolutionary responsibility to extend and 
preserve freedom within and outside our 
borders. 


Printed in the Nov. 15, 1962, issue of Vital 
Speeches. 
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7. A BELIEF IN, THE DISPERSION OF POWER 


Our belief in the checks and balances of 
our republic impel us to regard any con- 
centration of governmental, economic or 50- 
cial power as dangerous to the society. For 
this reason, conservatives would cut down 
any monolithic, arbitrary power over the 
whole of society whether it resides in the 
Government, the State, the church, in a com- 
pany, a union or association. 


8. A BELIEF THAT LIFE ON EARTH CAN BE 
IMPROVED 


A modern conservative recognizes and wel- 
comes change. He wants to get on with the 
job of figuring out how to deal intelligently 
with today and tomorrow. He believes in the 
perfectibility of human society and works for 
it in a practical way, 


9, INSISTENCE ON BALANCING THE BOOKS 


In a free society, conservatives believe that 
individuals, cities, States, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and every kind of industrial and 
commercial enterprise cannot survive unless 
they balance their books realistically. Re- 
sponsible individuals and organizations pay 
their debts, live within their incomes and 
provide reserves for their future needs. Ir- 
responsible people court bankruptcy by “bet- 
ting on the come,” or incurring obligations 
for future generations to pay off. In the last 
30 years, our largely liberal governments 
have demonstrated this liberal belief that 
the piper never has to be paid. This can- 
not work. 


10. THE IDEA THAT ACTIONS REFLECT BASIC 
BELIEFS 


If men, organizations, or States oppress 
or exploit human beings, refuse to behave 
with honor and Integrity, repudiate their 
debts and commit crimes against their fel- 
lows they cannot be treated as equals to 
those who maintain the constructive values 
of human civilization. Their actions be- 
speak their degeneracy. Conservatives 
would seek to establish social instruments 
that enable society to deal with spoilers for 
what they are—the living representatives 
of the lowest and most destructive human 
impulses. 

These, then, are the 10 marks of the con- 
servative. 

I would like to move on in this analysis of 
conservatism because I feel that many ex- 
citing and significant areas remain to be ex- 
plored. Perhaps the best way to do this 
would be to take up a number of the ex- 
pressed fears about the conservative move- 
ment and explore their validity. Let us look 
first at the millstone hanging from the con- 
servative’s neck. 


THE PAR RIGHT REACTIONARIES ^ 


Many Americans squirm when they hear 
the label “conservative” because they think 
of pre-World War II isolationism, John Birch 
Society members, America Firsters, segrega- 
tionists, Ku Klux Klansmen, and many 
other little groups who feel that freedom 
means an extra-legal hunting or hating 
license rather than a responsible privilege 
held under law. Let us look honestly at the 
so-called radical right. First, it is not radi- 
cal at all. Most of its elements either believe 
in the ancient rule of force outside the law. 
or else they merely reflect an ignorant un- 
awareness of their world. 

As our society grows more complex and 
changes before our eyes each day, many cit- 
izens—especially those who cannot easily 
change with the times, or who possess little 
breadth of human understanding—lose their 
living courage and succumb to fear. Fear 
always seeks a scapegoat, and rather than 
see themselves in the mirror for what they 
are, these people exonerate themselves by 
finding something or someone to hate. In 
the past, this element of fear in our Amer- 
ican society has burned witches in Puritan 
times, held African natives in contempt as 
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Slaves and sold them as farm animals, shot 
Presidents, hated all foreigners, 
attacked Wall Street barons in the 1930's, 
creamed Communist at those who sought 
New ideas; and today it hates the U.N., big 
, the Federal Government, and all 
taxes. These attacks are actually psychotic 
Projections of people who fear that their 
World is slipping away forever. 
understandable but unforgivable hu- 
Man error is called reactionaryism and it 
exists on the far right just as much as it 
does on the far left. 
On the far right, you find people striving 
to turn back the clock of history, rejecting 


t—especially the Federal Gov- 

ernment—without thinking about whether 

Yoluntary or private solutions might be more 
in the long run. 

The common denominator phrase that de- 
®cribes the actions of these extremist groups, 
Tight or left, is without thinking.” Fear un- 
Seats their wisdom and installs hate, distrust 
and malice in their hearts. From that point 
du they think no more, but spew out venom 

affairs of the day are mentioned. 
The far right and left are each notable for 
derate and opinionated attacks 
2 well es their basic lack of love for their 
‘low man. 
In contrast, most Americans of conserva- 
ve political belief are constructive, respon- 
Bible and warm-hearted citizens of honor and 
integrity. They do not deserve to be labeled 
existence of a few noisy reactionar- 
the right any more than liberals de- 
Serve to be labeled detrimentally by the few 
Wild-eyed socialists and communists on the 
This brings us to consider on common 
Fround that might exist between liberals 
and conservatives. 

As we penetrate to essentials of conserva- 
tive and liberal thought, we find the two 
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surprising. After all, we are hu- 
Man beings first, political beings secondarily. 
Two sincere, 


in common than they have in disagreement, 
This fact may be one of the hidden success 
Secrets of America’s political stability. 
nert we all getting thoroughly sick of 
Postures of politicos, the bunco of group- 
think behavior and the name-calling that 
Seeks to label the ins and the outs? In the 
of this country, many liberals have 
Contributed greatly to our society. Others 
Will in the future, I am sure. 
The true liberal sees the conservative as a 
component of a healthy American 
Society. He really does not want to extermi- 
Bate you and I suggest we return the favor. 
example, Norman Cousins, the liberal edi- 
of the Saturday Review, wrote an editorial 
Entitled “In Defense of the Genuine Con- 
*ervative,” in which he said: 


“The term conservative has a specific back- 
ground and meaning. It stands for stability 
d opposed to innovation; for restraint as op- 
8 to daring; for the preservation of in- 
1 ted conditions as opposed to drastic re- 

orm, These ideas are not only compatible 
With a free society; they have an essential 
Place tn it, along with genuine liberalism. 
True conservatism is opposed to. liberalism, 
put not destructive of it. The principal dif- 
erence between conservatism and liberalism 
represented not so much by disagreement 
Over the nature of a free society or its goals 
äs by disagreement over the approaches. 
Se conservatism and liberalism serve as the 
Structural supports of constitutional 
government.“ 2o 

Mr. Cousins’ definition of conservative 
thought does not quite cover what I see as 

cC, creative, and constructive in the 
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conservative idea. He makes us sound a little 
stifish about change or innoyation—which 
he arrogates to the liberal a bit too much. 
He does not perceive that conservatives are 
far better managers than liberals; however, 
his definition is not unkind and it has strong 
merit in its comprehension of these confu- 
ent sources of American greatness. 

Having spoken to Mr, Cousins, it is natural 
to look at an issue which obsesses him—the 
danger of destroying human civilization by 
atomic war, Some people have intense fears 
that conservatives want to go to war. 

If we wanted to be snide, we might suggest 
that the political party which is most closely 
identified with liberal thinking, led this 
Nation into two of the worst world wars in 
history, mismanaged the heartbreaking 
Korean incident and dropped the first atomic 
bombs ever used on defenseless citizens. 
However, this would be too pat and too 
simple a way to look at the issue. When 
some Americans think of conservative lead- 
ership in connection with American foreign 
policy, they fear that we are eager to blast 
Cuba, swap rockets with Russia, and invade 
the Chinese mainland. Again, this is too pat 
and too simple minded to be true. A con- 
servative foreign policy for this Nation would 
find more economic means to maintain our 
strength, would firmly advance the cause of 
human freedom everywhere in an ideological 
offensive, would not foolishly grant govern- 
ments our trust and aid, and would have 
long since protected the Cuban people from 
their Batistas and their Castros when such 
a defense was to accomplish. The 
dunderheaded, myopic Incompetence with 
which our liberal statesmen have managed 
our policy with China, at Yalta, or in the 
Bay of Pigs, and in many other parts of the 
world, reveals a basic and inherent inability 
among liberals. They seem unable to handle 
the commonsense problems of leadership, 
and vacillate too much to form a wise, con- 
structive foreign policy. Perhaps liberals 
are more effective as the loyal opposition than 
as managers of a government. We can do 
better by a wide margin. Another fear is 
that conservatives would destroy foreign aid. 

New nations are emerging all over the 
world. In old nations as well as new, the 
hand is out and Uncle Sam is generous to a 
fault. -I believe in the Constitution and in 
its limitations on the activities of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Nowhere in the Constitution do I find the 
right of Congress to give the 6100 billion we 
have passed out to other nations. Congress- 
man Eucene SILER, of Kentucky, has offered 
$1,000 in cash to anyone in our executive 
branch or in the who can point 


out to him the section of the Constitution. 


which authorizes our Government to appro- 
priate money for the benefit and use of for- 
eign nations. Apparently, there have been 
no takers. Yes; conservatives believe in the 
American people and in their innate gen- 
erosity which has surpassed that of any other 
people in history. We believe in our power 
to stimulate true capitalistic growth in emer- 
gent nations, Our many private company 
managements could create this, if they were 
permitted the opportunity. We do not be- 
Heye in giving money to dictators, mon- 
archs, and Socialist states who oppress and 
exploit their people, yet this is what we 
have done and continue to do as a nation. 
It is a blot on our collective honor as hu- 
man beings and as Americans. Conserva- 
tives know their responsibility in this world. 
Just as no American can truly enjoy the 
privileges of his citizenship when he knows 
that others in our midst are denied them; 
50 too, no nation can truly enjoy its free- 
dom when oppressed and enslaved states ex- 
ist in this world. Conservatives acknowl- 
edge the fundamental mission established 
by the American Reyolution; namely, to free 
all men everywhere so that they might seek 
their own happiness, their well-being, and 
their self-respect in a free, lawful society. 
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WILL CONSERVATIVES COMPRESS THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT? 


On the issue of the size of the Federal 
Government, conservatives believe that most 
American citizens know something about 
work—what constitutes a day's honest toil, 
what wages should buy in performance, and 
how work must produce something of value 
to society. I am sure that many competent 
and sincere Federal executives and civil 
servants fulfill all these conditions, however, 
the fact remains that the Federal Govern- 
ment has grown like a giant, uncontrollable 
cancer to infect every limb and organ of the 
body politic. This Nation simply does not 
need 2.5 million people employed in Federal 
functions. Our Federal Government en- 
gages in a reported 700 businesses which 
compete with companies which employ the 
rest of us. These 700-odd businesses are 
run by Federal managers who pay no taxes, 
no interest on capital loans, no dividends 
to stockholders, but some analysts of their 
records have reported that these agencies 
have lost $81 billion. To accomplish that 
requires incompetence on a scale so mag- 
nificent as to be beyond argument. Our 
colossal $300 billion Federal debt and this 
year’s $100 billion budget provide scream- 
ing testimony of generic incompetence in 
current Federal management. 

One way to meet this problem might be to 
amend the Constitution to limit the Federal 
power to tax, another might be for our Con- 

n to initiate an organized effort to 
appraise each Federal business and function 
as to its importance to the function of 
Government; its infringement on citizenship 
rights; the inherent constructive value it 
contributes; whether it duplicates other ac- 
tivities, public or private; whether the pub- 
lic value received is worth the expense. 

An honest and fair evaluation of this 
kind—not a punitive attack—would probably 
result in the retention of useful new and 
old Federal functions, and the chopping 
down of inconsequential busywork. I am 
sure that sincere, devoted Federal employ- 
ees and executives would support this ef- 
fort to make sense of their world and to 
cut down the fantastic waste of public funds 
they witness every day. 

We believe this reasonable and fair ap- 
proach would result in cutting the Federal 
annual budget one-third to one-half its 
present cost to the people. When such true 
savings are effected, then it becomes possible 
to reduce the national debt by substantial 
amounts, and eventually, to be in a position 
to cut down the level of income taxation on 
our citizens. How many Americans would 
really be against a conservative policy on 
Government which would result in better, 
more efficient Government; a healthier,-more 
dynamic business community which would 
have the funds to grow and create millions 
of new Jobs; more hard cash in the hands of 
every American family; a dollar bill which 
steadily rose in its purchasing power, 

There are many more issues which require 
similar consideration from all of us. For 
example, State and local government em- 
ployment has zoomed to almost 7 million 
persons. How can we justify guch exorbitant 
expense in our own communities? 

Conservative thought is new, fresh, and 
has the opportunity to gain strength from 
all modern and ancient advances in manage- 
ment organization theory, dynamic economic 
theory, political theory, the social sciences, 
and the new techniques of operations re- 
search and value analysis. We can, if we 
will, penetrate to the heart of public func- 
tions and create a major advance in the art 
of government. As long as we continue to 
think creatively, to consider new ideas, and 
to reach for à greater future for all Ameri- 
cans, we can combine the social and physical 
sciences in creating a modern government 
which can truly advance the freedom and 
fulfillment of mankind. The Nation is ready 
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for a leadership which combines wisdom 
with balanced tive and concern for 
the rights of the individual. 

A STRANGE SHIFT IN PUBLIC OPINION 

In closing, I would like to give you some 
extraordinary news from the field of attitude 
research. My organization has measured 
the U.S. public’s attitudes toward Govern- 
ment over the last 17 years. We have trend 
lines that show the steady drift toward the 
Socialist concept of assigning all responsi- 
bilities to the Federal Government. Every 
time we measured nationwide over these 
years, we saw the people of this country 
drifting left. 

However, in August of this year, 1963, we 
completed our work and were shocked to 
find that the trend left is stopped, and it 
may be possible that the Nation ls actually 
changing its attitudes in the direction of 
conservative ideas. The signal ls clear to all 
politicians and candidates for election in 
both political parties. 

This important shift on the part of Ameri- 
can people is too small to constitute a major 
change but it does look like handwriting 
on the wall. 

CONSERVATIVES MAY NOT BE VOICES CRYING IN 
THE WILDERNESS 

In recent months, we have had farmers 
turning down Federal handouts and control, 
a flood of citizen protests telling Congress- 
men they cannot cut taxes without cutting 
expenses, and a steadily mounting criticism 
of union leader arbitrariness in shutting 
down our economy. These are signs that 
the average citizen is beginning to under- 
stand what we are talking about. This is 
opportunity. Opportunity to speak out, to 
think constructively, to plan practical po- 
litical action and to give this Nation the 
leadership it needs. I mean an executive 
branch of the Government run by conserva- 
tives, with a Congress in which conservative 
and liberal thought are each well-repre- 
sented. This dynamic combination would 
spark America to fulfill its basic role as the 
conscience and the economic mainspring of 
mankind. 


a Opinion Research Corp.: — Business 
Climate Improves.“ August 1963, the Public 
Opinion Index for Industry. 


A Circus, a Trip, and a Change 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
entitled A. Circus, a Trip, and a 
Change,” written by Drew Pearson and 
published in the Washington Post of 
September 9, 1963. Mr. Pearson has for 
many years written letters to his grand- 
children on various subjects, The let- 
ters are phrased in a simple direct man- 
ner and deal with many problems faced 
by our country and by the world. They 
are almost “must” reading for adults. I 
am sure my colleagues in the Senate will 
enjoy reading this entertaining letter to 
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Mr. Pearson’s grandson, George L. 
Arnold, Jr. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Circus, A TRIP, AND A CHANGE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

(Drew Pearson's column today takes the 
form of a letter to his second grandson, 
George L. Arnold, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, September 17, 1963. 

Dear Georciz: I want to write you about 
two things—a circus that is showing in 
Philadelphia and a trip which I have just 
taken through Europe. In a strange sort of 
way the two are connected. 

The circus is one you would love. If you 
were not way out in California I would take 
you to it. It has an act in which two bears 
put on gloves and stage a boxing match. It 
has some wonderful clowns and some dare- 
devil Cossacks on their horses. 

As you know your grandfather is an old 
circus hand, and I have seen circuses all the 
way from Singapore to Chanute, Kans, But 
the reason I am so interested in this circus 
is. because it’s the Moscow circus and about 
15 years ago I first suggested that it come 
to the United States in order to show the 
American people how the Russian people can 
laugh just as hard as we can, and in order 
to promote people-to-people friendship. 

Well, it took a long time, but the Moscow 
circus has finally come and it does show that 
the Russian people are Just as human as we 
are. 

The reason I say the Moscow circus is con- 
nected, in a way, with my trip to Europe, is 
that I went through some of the Communist 
countries and found the people very friendly, 
very human, and very anxious to know Amer- 
icans better. 

WONDERFUL AGE OF 12 


This may not seem strange to you because 
you are.only 12 years old and not old enough 
to hate. 

But the reason it's strange that I was well 
received in the Communist countries is this: 
Only a few years ago I would not have been 
well received. Only a few years ago they were 
calling me all sorts of names. 

For instance, Pravda, the official paper of 
the Soviet Government, wrote about your 
grandfather on August 31, 1946: “Pearson 
steps out as a warmonger * * * will resort to 
any means to sabotage the cause of peace.” 

Four years later, on January 22, 1950, the 
Soviet magazine Ogenek called your grand- 
father an “unwavering adherent of the ma- 
niacal plans for the establishment of world 
domination by American monopolies,” while 
in June of that year, Universul, the official 
Communist newspaper of Bucharest, Ro- 
mania, called your grandfather “the zealous 
agent of Wall Street monopolies.” 

Well, last month I went to Bucharest, the 
same city where they had called me names, 
and the International Journalists Union gave 
a dinner in my honor. 

I also went to Russia, where I had been 


called a lot of names, but where this time 


I was invited to broadcast over the radio to 
the people of southern Russia. 


COMMUNIST CHANGE 


The point is that I had not changed, but 
the outlook and policy of the Communist 
governments have changed. 

During 1946 to 1950, at the time those 
Russian newspapers were calling me so many 
names, I was urging people-to-people friend- 
ship and the lowering of the Iron Curtain so 
people could get acquainted. I said that if 
people got to know each other they wouldn't 
want war. And in 1950, when some of those 
critical editorials were written, I was starting 
a campaign to float messages by balloon over 
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the Iron Curtain to tell the Communist peo- 
ple that Americans wanted to be their friends 
and wanted people-to-people contacts. I 
was urging peace at the time the Moscow 
press was calling me a saboteur of peace. 

At one time in 1948 when General Eisen- 
hower was president of Columbia, I had 
lunch with him and urged him to get behind 
the people-to-people campaign. He was 
skeptical. 

But I kept hammering away and it was in 
the summer of 1951 that I finally went to 
Germany with your Uncle Tyler and began 
launching those balloons from a rain-soaked 
wheat field near the Czechosloyak border. 

Well a lot has happened since then. Four 
years later, in 1953, Stalin died and things 
began to change in Russia. In 1955, I went 
to the Summit Conference in Geneva, where 
both Eisenhower and Khrushchev officially 
adopted the people-to-people program. 

At first it worked very slowly, but now it's 
working pretty well, and the Moscow circus 
which 15 years ago I suggested should come 
to the United States is now here; while your 
grandfather, who was called a “saboteur of 
peace” and a "zealous agent of Wall Street,” 
was welcomed cordially in Communist coun- 
tries. 

You are 12 years old. That is a wonderful 
age and a lucky year. And when you grow 
up you may be able to look back and say that 
this year—i963—-was a lucky year also for 
the rest of the world. For, with the test ban 
treaty as a step, it may begin a new period 
when boys of 18 and 19 and 20 will no lo: 
have to go out as did your father and yo 
grandfather to fight wars. 

Lots of love from— 
, Your GRANDFATHER, 


CIA Operations in South Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
"Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recor an editorial en- 
titled “CIA Operations in South Viet- 
nam,” published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, issue of September 16, relating to 
current political developments in Viet- 
nam. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CIA OPERATIONS In SOUTH VIETNAM 


It will be surprising if current political de- 
velopments in Vietnam do not increase the 
sentiment in Congress for a watchdog com- 
mittee to keep an eye on the operations of 
the Central Intelligence Agency. 

The CIA was established to gather and 
correlate military intelligence, but that no 
longer seems to be its principal function. It 
has become an operational group ing 
and carrying out secret political and mill- 
tary programs. The Bay of Pigs attempt in 
Cuba was CIA sponsored, and now it de- 
velops that the CIA has been financing Ngo 
Dinh Nhu's “special forces“ which harassed 
Buddhists in South Vietnam. : 

While the Kennedy administration has 
been trying to get President Ngo Dinh Diem 
to oust his brother Nhu from a position of 
top influence in the Government, the CIA has 
apparently been giving Nhu $250,000 a month 
to maintain his “private army.” 


1963 
The Crisis in Birmingham 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr.COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
rage in Birmingham must be of deep and 
immediate concern to us all—to those 
who denounce segregation and discrimi- 
Nation based on race, creed, or national- 
ity; and to those who deplore anarchy 
and hoodlumism. In this country, with 
its great tradition and historical beliefs 
in a society based on law and order and 
on the equality of man, such a condition 
Can not and must not be allowed to con- 

ue. 

In his thoughtful column of Septem- 
ber 18, the noted writer and political 
then James Reston, has pointed out 

t: 


This is what happens when the leaders of 
& community think law can be unequally 
applied to protect them and not to protect 
their fellow citizens: Eventually, others act 
on their own impulses, and everybody is left 
With his own fears and suspicions. 


Mr. Reston, writing from Birming- 
goes on to make the important 
Point that: 

The Negro leaders feel that even the token 
compromises of early summer have not been 
honored. No real improvement has been 
Made, they assert, in the employment of 
Negroes in the stores and elsewhere, and 
Meanwhile Governor Wallace has been so ag- 
Fressively segregationist that he has incited 
the bombers and diverted the municipal gov- 
ernment from the task of desegregation. 


Mr. Speaker, this article makes an im- 

Portant contribution to our understand- 

of Birmingham and the Birmingham 

of problem. It contributes further 

to our understanding of the need for 

Prompt action to redress the just griev- 
ances of the American Negro. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 18, 1963] 

- BIRMINGHAM 

(By James Reston) 

Brmminonam, September 17.—The crisis in 
ham now is not only between white 
and black, and between State law and Fed- 

eral law, but between order and anarchy. 
h races are now at the mercy of a few 
Codlums., The city is calm today, with the 
zun shining and the electrical church bells 
ringing out the old hymns, but nobody knows 

t may happen in an hour. 

In this sense, at least, everybody has some- 
thing in common because everybody is iso- 
ac The white leaders who put Governor 

Sllace in office cannot be sure that his 
authority will protect them. The Negro 

ers, who have been preaching patience, 
Ot be sure after the church bombing of 
ae that their people will follow 


This is what happens when the leaders of 
a community think law can be unequally ap- 
Plied to protect them and not to protect 
their fellow citizens, Eventually, others act 
On their own impulses, and everybody is left 
With his own fears and suspicions. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF FEAR 

5 What was destroyed in the bombing Sun- 

ay of the 16th Street Baptist Church here 
Was not only the lives of four Negro chil- 
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dren, but the confidence of the whole com- 
munity in law and order. 

The Negroes now feel that they have to 
protect themselves. On “ te Hill,” an 
area of about 15 square blocks, they have es- 
tablished their own community protective 
organization, with their own weapons, ob- 
servation posts and communications system, 
to watch for potential bombers. 

Only a few days ago the Reverend Fred 
L. Shuttlesworth, a leader of the Negro com- 
munity here, was calling off demonstrations, 
talking about the progress being made at 
the Birmingham lunch counters and ex- 
horting his flock to be cool, stay sober, ayoid 
crowds, and don’t carry guns or knives. 

But today he was saying that the Federal 
Government must declare an emergency and 
take over Birmingham. Instead of prais- 
ing the work of the city’s biracial commit- 
tee, he was denouncing it as a fraud, and 
instead of opposing demonstrations, he was 
calling for a massive march on the State cap- 
ital that would force the Federal Govern- 
ment to come in and protect his people. 


NIGHT RIDERS 


Even the white community no longer feels 
quite secure. The two Jewish temples in 
Birmingham are watched night and day 
against attack. Employees at the hotels 
where the Yankee reporters live wonder out 
loud when the bombers will get around to 
them, and even the local newspapers, which 
have recently been critical of the extreme seg- 
regationists, are not safe from the night 
riders. 

Without common purposes or confidence 
in either Governor Wallace or President Ken- 
nedy, fear and rumor abound. The Negro 
leaders here have no confidence in the local 
police and are openly suspicious of Governor 
Wallace's State troopers. They even specu- 
late on the possibility that Wallace's men 
themselves may have been responsible for the 
bombings. 

Some white leaders raise precisely the 
opposite possibility—namely the Negroes 
dynamited their own churches in order to 
put the white community on the spot. Until 
last weekend, they noted in support of this 
thesis that “nobody was ever hurt” in these 
bombings—and argument that seems even 
less plausible since the casualties of last 
Sunday. 

In this atmosphere of ugly suspicion, the 
situation here is in some ways worse than 
it, was during the crisis of last May. Since 
then admittedly some progress has been 
made. A few lunch counters and sanitary 
facilities have been desegregated, the news- 
papers have urged at least a decent respect 
for Federal law, there has been some com- 
munication between Negro and white lead- 
ers, and a more liberal but weaker municipal 
government has taken over. 


BROKEN PROMISES 


But the Negro leaders feel that even the 
token compromises of early summer have not 
been honored. No real improvement has been 
made, they assert, in the employment of 
Negroes in the stores and elsewhere, and 
meanwhile Governor Wallace has been so 
aggressively segregationist that he has in- 
cited the bombers and diverted the municipal 
government from the task of segregation. 

Paradoxically both white and Negro lead- 
ers agree on denouncing the bombings but 
are far apart on who is responsible. When 
Justice Department officials arrived here after 
the death of the four Negro children, they 
felt that the white leaders of Birmingham 
were not so concerned about finding the 
bombers as they were about protecting them- 
selves against the possibility of a counter- 
attack by the Negro community. 

In short, both races deplore violence and 
the tyranny of the lawless minority. They 
agree in theory with what Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. said here last night—that if both 
sides take an eye-for-an-eye philosophy “they 
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will both end up blind.” But the tragedy 
is that they cannot agree on any way of co- 
operating to protect the community as a 
whole. 


Senator Vance Hartke Advocates Enact- 
ment of Quality Stabilization Law as 
Necessary Aid to Business and the 
Consumer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, qual- 
ity stabilization legislation pending in 
both Houses of Congress is designed to 
provide a necessary curb to a serious 
malady in our national economic wel- 
fare. 

Many Americans are being confused 
by the use of slogans and unresearched 
decisions in reference to the measure 
S. 774. 

There are over 70 national trade or- 
ganizations, representing virtually every 
brand-name retailer and every consumer 
product of quality name, joined in urg- 
ing such a law to strengthen their eco- 
nomic status. 

There is a malady—that our small in- 
dependent businessmen are going out of 
business at an alarming rate, and that 
our entire commercial system is endan- 
gered. 

The 11 Senators who sponsor the qual- 
ity stabilization bill do not contend that 
its enactment is panacea or cure-all. It 
can bring some order out of chaos. It 
cannot hurt, it can help. It will not raise 
prices. It is elective on the part of the 
manufacturer, distributor and retailer of 
a brand name. It removes Government 
control. It is simple. It is sound. It is 
needed. 

A review of the meaning of a brand 
name in our economy is important. Re- 
cently my esteemed colleague, VANCE 
HARTKE, of Indiana presented a docu- 
mented and knowledgeable address on 
this subject. 

I request that the address of Senator 
Hartke be printed in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp believing that 
the many facts should be studied. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS oF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE BEFORE 
MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Granp View Loben, ECHO 
Lake, MINN., AuGusT 27, 1963 
It certainly seems there is no group in 

the United States who less requires a lesson 
on quality stabilization than the fine mem- 
bers of the Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. Your National Association, whose 
headquarters are in Indiana, was first to 
endorse this bill—and has probably done as 
muck as any of the 75 National trade organ- 
izations who followed in backing it. The 
quality stabilization can be won this year— 
but only because those who need and want 
it most, have been fighting more for what 
they want than knocking what they are 
against. 
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In this fight, there would be far less 
chance of victory—perhaps no chance at all 
were it not for such as the Minnesota Re- 
tail Hardware Association and the Minne- 
sota delegation to Congress, led by Senators 
HUMPHREY and McCarTHy. 

I said the quality stabilization cam be en- 
acted into law. It is well on its way, but 
it still has very far to go. This is, then, an 
excellent and necessary time to review what 
it is, how far it has gone, and what more 
there is to do. 

Now, the problems of small businessmen 
are not now, have never been, and never will 
be defined by State lines and boundaries. 
The problems of small business are largely 
national problems, What matters far more— 
the importance of small business is and will 
always be national, not regional, not merely 
local. 

We may differ among ourselves on many 
questions of national policy. Whether those 
differences be political or philosophical, rea- 
sonable and responsible Americans recog- 
nize that such differences and debates are 
an essential part of our system. They can 
be one of its strengths. 

We may not always agree on what is best 
for our American system of free private en- 

. Businessmen will differ with public 
officeholders—and public officeholders will 
differ with businessmen—on what should be 
done or what can be done to support and 
strengthen our basic economic system. 

We can, however, agree that the best eco- 
nomic system for our country is the free 
competitive system of private and profit- 
making businesses in which Government is 
the referee but not the signalcaller. 

There is another important point on which 
we all should agree—that is the point that 
our system cannot survive and flourish un- 
less it is built upon the strong and solid 
foundation of small business in every field: 
manufacturing, wholesaling, retailing, and 
even services. 

Small business is what keeps free enter- 
prise free. 

Even the most absolute totalitarianisms 
of the 20th century—including the totali- 
tarian tyranny in Soviet Russia today—has 
big business in the form of monopolies and 
cartels, combines and syndicates. But genu- 
ine freedom has been missing from those 
systems at least in part because there was 
an absence of genuine opportunity for com- 
petition by small businessmen who could 
expect growth to be the reward of their 
success. 

This is a fundamental concept. But it has 
always been a fragile concept. Over the past 
100 years, as the United States has matured 
as an industrial Nation, we have been faced 
again and again with the necessity for gov- 
ernmental action to preserve the competi- 
tiveness of our economic system—and to pre- 
serve the place and influence of small busi- 
ness as the principal source of such compe- 
tition. 

Attacks upon the deadhand of monopolies 
and trusts and unfair business practices are 
not—and have never been—something alien 
to the American philosophy. On the con- 
trary, such efforts are peculiarly American 
in concept, purpose and results. It was a 
distinguished Republican President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, who recognized that trusts 
were stifling the growth and development of 
this country—and he pioneered in doing 
something about the problem. A great 
President from my own Democratic Party, 
Woodrow Wilson, carried forward this work 
vigorously in his administration. These joint 
efforts loosened the tight bonds of oppressive 
monopolies and set off the decades of growth 
and prosperity, which culminated in the 
“good times” of the 1920's. 

But that prosperity did not endure be- 
cause it was undermined by the resurgence 
of speculators and manipulators who did not 
respect the essential strength of the Ameri- 
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can enterprise system. We reaped a sad and 
tragic harvest in 1929—and through the de- 
pression years which followed, Again, it was 
necessary for the national political leader- 
ship to intervene to restore thé proper per- 
spective and order of our marketplace. Once 
again it was true that when competition was 
restored we began another long continued 
rise upward culminating in the prosperity 
we have known during recent years 

Today—much as I dislike to say it and 
much as some may dislike to face it—the 
simple truth is that the basic competitive 
strength of the American enterprise system 
is once again being challenged, undermined 
and eroded. 

It has been predicted that within the 
coming 5 to 10 years, 75 to 90 percent of total 
retall drug volume will be divided between 
corporate and independent drug chains; 75 
to 90 percent of total retall hardware vol- 
ume will be divided between corporate and 
independent hardware chains. The same for 
the furniture outlet—all major forms of gen- 
eral merchandise retailers. 

It will also mean that more and more 
manufacturers of presold brands will find 
that tiny handfuls of corporate and 
independent chains will account for 90 
percent of the manufacturer's total volume. 
In a rapidly growing number of instances, 
from 50 to 150 giant chains—corporate and 
independent—will account for 75 to 90 per- 
cent of total volume on manufacturers’ pre- 
sold brands of mass-consumed merchandise 
in practically all categories. 

This is exactly what has happened in food. 

E. B. Weiss, vice president of Doyle Dane 
Berbach, Inc., in his study, published in 1963 
and entitled “Marketing’s Stake in the Low- 
Margin Retail Revolution,” predicted that 
by 1966 about 50 giant retail organizations 
will control 50 percent of the Nation’s total 
retail volume in practically all major mer- 
chandise classifications. 

A United Press International article in 
the Washington Post of June 7, 1961, quotes 
discount stores as saying “their movement 
is going to take over lock, stock, and barrel 
80 percent of the retail business of the coun- 
try before 1970. That would doom not only 
most smaller neighborhood stores of all 
kinds, but most of the old line department 
stores and force the supermarkets to cease 
devoting themselves exclusively or even 
primarily to the food and grocery business.” 

We all know that one of the most basic 
and essential ingredients of the success of 
the great common market of America has 
been that intangible and indefinable ingredi- 
ent of quality. Since the earliest days of 
colonial America, proud and self-res 
American craftsmen and American merchants 
have been known the world over for main- 
taining a high level of quality of the prod- 
ucts manufactured in their plants and sold 
from their shelves. 

Craftsmen’s marks are ancient ways of 
marking quality. 

One of the most treasured exhibits at 
Smithsonian Institution as a piece of lead 
pipe. Crude, ugly, nothing but a battered 
piece of lead pipe—except for one thing—an 
inscription. Reliably translated, that in- 
scription is a brand name and the date is 
near the time of Christ’s birth. 

The use of trademarks is very ancient. 
They were used by the brickmakers of ancient 
Egypt, the lampmakers of old Athens, and 
the helmetmakers and armorers of medieval 
England. There isn't a schoolboy of today 
or any day who hasn't heard of a Toledo 
blade as the sword of champions—not by 
television commercials either. That was 
community production, I suppose. Were 
there better swords? We shall not know. 
But if two were offered for 


clumsy and slightly ridiculous—which would 
you choose? 
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The intended function of a trademark is 
to distinguish the goods of the proprietor 
from the goods of others in the marketplace. 
While a trademark might be just one word, 
it is an emblem, a symbol, a slogan, or other 
device. The expressions “trademark,” “brand 
name” or simply “brand” or “mark” aré 
synonymous. 

The stamp on a product Made in U.S.A.” 
has come to be recognized in even the most 
remote corners of the globe as a guarantee 
of high quality. I am told there are parts 
of the world—half a globe away from us— 
where the ultimate status symbol among 
young teenagers in so-called underdeveloped 
nations is to own and possess something 
bearing that stamp of “Made in U.S.A.” 
Quality is the most universal synonym—the 
worldwide identification badge—of the Amer- 
ican enterprise system and its products. 

Far more important, however, than the 
effect of quality in the world is the effect 
quality has had among Americans at home. 
If ever you have traveled in foreign lands, 
you know how local people will advise you 
not to shop at this store or that store be- 
cause, while the prices may be attractively 
low, the commodities and products sold are 
merely junk. Here at home, we have been 
spared this element of doubt and question 
and suspicion. When an American goes into 
any retail store anywhere in America—wheth- 
er in Iowa or Indiana, in New York or New 
Orleans, in Connecticut or California—he 
can and does expect to find on the shelves 
familiar products, bearing familiar labels, 
which he can buy with absolute confidence 
and trust in the quality of the product for 
which he spends his money. 

The American consumer, more than any 
other consumer in the world, is privileged to 
trust what he is sold. He is privileged by ex- 
perience to believe that the merchant who 
opens his doors to the public is a self-re- 
specting businessman, eager and anxious as 
we all are to make a profit, but equally eager 
and anxious that each of his customers re- 
ceived dollar for dollar value on each pur- 
chase, 

As every retailer knows, where other fac- 
tors are equal, goods identified with brand 
names or trademarks outsell the un- 
knowns” 9 times out of 10. And as every 
buyer knows, bargain shopping is done for 
the best known brand name at the least cost. 

The very fact that a company identifies 
itself with the goods or services it sells, how- 
ever, is only the beginning of a story. Espe- 
cially in this country, the public looks at a 
trademark as a symbol of high quality, de- 
pendability, and full value, although tech- 
nically and legally the insignia stands only 
as an identification of the maker. 

This basic trust in the quality of the prod- 
ucts offered in America’s great marketplace 
has been basic to the growth and on 
of the American economy through all the 
years. Today, it is this basic fundamental 
which is most directly under attack by those 
who would thoughtlessly and shortsightedly 
sacrifice the element of quality to gain a 
monopolistic hold over the lifeblood of our 
competitive system. 

Product quality has been and continues 
to be the indispensable ally of small busi- 
nessmen. If you will look back through the 
history of small American manufacturers who 
have grown large, you will find—virtually 
without exception—that the basis of their 
growth was thelr ability and willingness to 
produce a product of superior quality. If 
you look at the growth history of America's 
greatest retailing businesses—in any field— 
the same pattern holds true. America’s suc- 
cess stories have not been written in the re- 
tail fleld by predatory operators who misled 
or deceived the American consumer. 

If the vitality and prosperity of the Amer- 
ican marketplace is to be protected, it is 
Tundamental that we must protect the inte- 
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Erity of the American marketplace. If we 

ade going to have the highest quality life in 

the world—for businessmen and for laborers, 

tor farmers and for professionals—we can- 

not afford to be indifferent to the measure- 

82 of quality in the operation of our econ- 
y. 


Price cutting hurts the small hardware 
dealer as it hurts all established and repre- 
sentative brand name retailers. 

The “hurt” to small business by price 
Cutting is not theoretical. It is real. 

The crushing effect on the small retailer 
and the manufacturer, when there is a 

down in effective price stabilization, 
ls documented in the complaints of Sun- 
beam Corporation v. R. H. Macy. 

The percentages of “Mixmasters” sold by 

largest competitors in New York City 
during the normal period preceding the price 
War triggered by the Supreme Court decision 
On fair trade laws were Macy, 3.3 percent; 
Gimbel Brothers, 0.5 percent; Blooming- 
Gale Brothers, 0.4 percent; Wanamaker, 0.2 
Percent. The total of these was 4.4 percent 
Of the entire sale of “Mixmasters” in New 
York City during the period before the price 
War. The balance of the business in the 
area was done by approximately 1,500 other 

beam retailers who were located in New 
York City. 

During the 10-week price war these com- 

Petitors“ percentages changed as follows: 

, 56.2 percent; Gimbel Brothers, 15.3 
Percent; Bloomingdale Brothers, 2.6 percent; 
and Wanamaker, which refused to particip- 
Pate in the price war, zero. Thus, in 10 
Weeks, these three retailing giants were able 
to corner 74.1 percent of the market, with 

s share of the market leaping from 3.3 
Percent to 56.2 percent. 

The small businessmen whose share of the 
market dropped from 95.6 percent to 25.9 
Percent were indeed hurt. As to Sunbeam 
company? Its annual report to stockhold- 
ern disclosed that “factory sales in the area 
fell off 17.68 percent for the year while our 
Rational business was off 8.79 percent.” 

In 1952, Argus cameras sold its products 
Nationally under the fair trade acts of vari- 
Ous States. Following the Michigan Supreme 

decision that year, invalidating the 
State Fair Trade Act’s nonsigner clause, the 
retail market in Michigan became chaotic. 
By January 1954, price cutting of Argus 
by retailers had become widespread. 
At the end of July 1954, Argus found that 
Sales in Michigan and the Detroit area de- 
lined 37 percent in the period from January 
through July 1954, as against the same period 
Of 1953. In the same period, national sales 
Showed a 33 percent increase. 

The brand name is essential to price 

Cutters. 


For the discounter, the ability to advertise 

National brands at a discount price has long 

the most important part of his hard 

operation, The big brand at a low 

1 conveys value and establishes a true 
discount” identity. 

We have seen that quality of products is 
& tradition in our competitive private enter- 
Prise system as old as our country itself. If 
we are to protect that system and its 
Strength, we must protect the right of con- 
Scientious, self-respecting manufacturers and 
Tetailers to maintain that quality which is 
80 unalterably American, This is exactly 
What the proposed legislation in both Houses 
Of Congress would do—and this is all that it 
Would do. 


u unter stabilization is not a price-fixing 
W. 


Quality stabilization is not an anticon- 
r law. 

Quality stabilization is not a protection 
for the inefficient or the ineffective. On the 
contrary, it is Just the opposite—it is legis- 
lation which would protect the vital incen- 
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tive necessary to keep quality products flow- 
ing to our consumers. 

Quality stabilization is not an effort to 
prevent progress and modernization in Amer- 
ican business. I say it is just the 
Opposite—quality stabilization will assure 
the continuing progress and modernity of 
American enterprise. 

All of us who have worked closely on 
quality stabilization have heard the op- 
ponents speak glibly and freely about the 
revolution in distribution, the revolution in 
retailing, the revolution in pricing. But 
those who know and understand the small 
business field know that the small business- 
men of this country are not suffering from 
genuine progressive revolutions of invention 
and innovation, On the contrary, they are 
being made the victims of a reactionary 
philosophy of caveat emptor—"let the buyer 
beware.” 

There are great tides of Invention and in- 
novation running in our economy and our 
society today. The use of automated tech- 
niques, better communication, better trans- 
portation—and many such other elements— 
can and will bring beneficial gains for con- 
sumers and producers alike. Quality stabi- 
lization in no way interferes with such au- 
thentic progress. But the mere cheapening 
of standards of ethics and morality by the 
predators of today’s marketplace does not 
constitute a revolution and does not repre- 
sent progress. Those who willingly and 
knowingly and deliberately pirate the repu- 
tation of a manufacturer or a retailer for 
quality products in order to lure customers 
in to their displays of junk merchandise are 
turning back the clock, rather than turning 
it ahead. 

I do not believe we can afford to be in- 
different to this effort to pervert the char- 
acter of American enterprise by destroying 
the proud and honorable tradition of uni- 
versal quality. 

Today in the world in which we all live, we 

that we are presented with clear- 
cut choices. We, in America, enjoy the high- 
est standards in the world—the highest 
standards of living, the highest standards of 
pay for our workers, the highest standards 
of stable profit for capital investment, the 
highest standards of medicine and educa- 
tion and opportunity. The adversaries of 
our system—the totalitarians of the Com- 
munist world—are bent and determined to 
comprise and bring down those standards. 

As a result, the choices before us are 
simple. Either we help the world to come 
up to our standard or else we shall fall with 
them to lower standards which will reduce 
the meaning of our freedom—if indeed we 
can keep our freedom at all. 

Every American from the highest to the 
lowest, from the richest to the poorest has 
a vital stake in maintaining quality as a 
symbol and synonym of American enter- 
prise. If we do not maintain the Amer- 
ican standard of quality and excellence in 
our products, the results inevitably will be 
a flooding of the world with just the kind 
of junk, low-quality, virtually worthless 
products that all of us have seen coming 
into our markets in recent years. This is 
a direction which we cannot afford to fol- 
low in our national life. 

Your success has been built on your in- 
dividual initiative. It is being undermined. 
It is being destroyed by abuses and mis- 
representations of your established brand 
names. It is leading to a mass merchandis- 
ing by big business. In many cases, big 
business is vital and necessary to our econ- 
omy—but where does big business and mo- 
nopoly begin? You are today learning that 
answer. Increasingly, manufacturers are 
eliminating the wholesaler and retailer by 
selling directly to the consumer. Grocery 
stores are selling drugs, clothing, paint, 
hardware, raido sets. If they desire, they 
can use these items as leaders since they 
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are merely sidelines of their basic business. 
As they grow larger, such store or combines 
can “loss leader” such items to lure custom- 
ers into the store. By so doing, they are, 
of course, destroying that brand name and 
the entire chain of distribution which has 
laboriously and expensively developed a de- 
sired brand names. 

I believe, therefore, that it is wise for us 
to adopt in this country those measures 
necessary to maintain the standards of qual- 
ity and preserve the incentive of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and retailers to keep 
quality on the shelves for our consumers. 
That is why in both Houses of the Congress 
there is strong and growing support for the 
quality stabilization bill which you and 
many other retail merchants like you in many 
fields have so long and so steadfastly sup- 
ported. 

You hardware dealers know you have a 
self-interest—a survival interest—in the suc- 
cess of the quality stabilization bill. Much 
of the American public does not, And many 
of my fellow Members in Congress, I believe, 
must be reminded of its importance to you. 

In the House, the bill has cleared subcom- 
mittee and been voted out of the full com- 
mittee. The report has been made and 
the Rules Committee should any day clear 
it for vote on the House floor. 

We are well underway with Senate hear- 
ings. I hope to complete them next month. 

Probably most important of all is the team 
you have working for you. No Senator has 
ever been more able or dedicated than your 
great Minnesota leader, HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
ably acsisted by another great Minnesota 
lead FEUamꝶqgm McCartHy. His talk before 
your National Retail Hardware Association 
in Montreal last month was the most concise 
and indisputable argument yet for the bill. 
I’m sure those of you here today who heard 
Senator MCCARTHY will agree. 

As majority whip of the Senate, HUBERT 
HUMPHREY, has working closely with him on 
passage of the bill, the minority whip, Sen- 
ator Tom Kuchl. A Democrat and Repub- 
lican, teamed in dedication, Your Congress- 
man, ANCHER NELSEN, is truly an anchor as 
with 24 other House signers of the bill they 
have with them the whip over there—HaLe 
Boces; and the powerful chairman of the 
Commerce Committee, Oren Hanns; the 
strong Rules Committee member, Ray Map- 
DEN; the close friend of the President, Ton- 
BERT MACDONALD; the majority leader, CARL 
ALBERT. 

They can, I believe, bring this bill in this 
year—if you increase your support * * + if 
you can increase the flow of factual com- 
monsense about the plight you are suffering, 
and the need for arrest of the disease now. 

And I think, too, by an even greater dem- 
onstration of sincerity and commonsense, 
you will have performed the greatest service 
to your country—that you must survive if 
our system is to survive. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part III 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, the real 
need for a special labor program in Cali- 
fornia is dictated by the extremely short 
harvest season on many of its crops. The 
California Department of Labor recently 
published the major California crops and 
their harvest seasons, as follows: 
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FRUITS AND NUTS 
— nanan, 8, 500 
Almonds. 7,880 
Apples 4 20 
Apricots__._-...-.----------~- 11 
Bushberries 6, 900 
7, 200 
enn ae sevinas cen 13,500 
9, 760 
Fro 2.050 
Grs pes N 
aS 64, 150 
Lemont oon onsen ence 6,250 
7,160 
Olivos... 2 —ç＋—ᷣ 5, 300 
ranges, navel- 6.750 
Q na — — > 
— 15 
alenela { 
Peaches 32 350 
e 29, 280 
S DE A ; 
12, 250 
T 8, 500 
3 50 
ums. — „ 
11 25 
Straw berries -s-er e nnan À 
traw berries 28 
inn ae ee 11, 250 
11, 550 
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Peak employment and seasons, selected California crops, 1961 and 1962 


Crop 


VEGETABLES 


Cotton (chop) 
Cotton (pick) 


September 20 


— 1001 9.250 a 
1962 9, 050 
..| 1961 8, 900 3 
1962 6, 500 
— 1961 2, 800 08 
1902 1, 500 
..| 1961 2, 850 40 
1082 2, 400 
— 1601 7 600 150 
1902 7,000 
1001 9.100 32 
— 1962 8, 750 
1061 6, 200 33 
-=| 1902 4,750 
1961 43, 700 40 
~=] 1962 53,750 
1961 18, 300 m 
==] 1962 17, 650 
1961 26, 700 39 
==] 1962 19, 450 
6,100 8 3 
3 ; 
218 3 
3, 150 7 * 
1,900 $ 2 i 
1,500 5 1 
1,850 | Oct. 2 21 m 
155 3 
6.000 Bs 


1 Preliminary estimate, The maximum number employed at any timo during the 


peak season. 


The point is that short growing harvest 
seasons for crops of fantastic size dictate 
a precisely manageable labor program. 
Organized labor says they cannot do the 
job—neither can the California Depart- 
ment of Employment. The Mexican 
labor program is the only current solu- 
tion. 


The New Oceanic Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Life 
magazine, in its August 30 issue, pub- 
lished a significant full page editorial 
titled: “$2.3 Billion Should Go Into the 


The editors of Life have rendered a 
timely and conspicuous public service by 
publishing this concise and convincing 
editorial pinpointing reasons why this 
Nation should pursue a broad and ex- 
tensive long-range oceanographic pro- 
gram. I commend it to my Senate col- 
leagues, a majority of whom I feel have 
long held similar views. 

Expansion of the Nation’s oceano- 
graphic research is not a new interest on 
the part of Time-Life publishers. The 
need also has been indicated in several 
other of our leading publications. Un- 
fortunately, however, there has only been 
a partial and piecemeal response on the 
part of Government and the Congress. 
Planning has exceeded performance and 
studies of inner space invariably yield 
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precedence to those of the far reaches of 
the universe. 

Life’s editorial, which I will request be 
placed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks, will, I am convinced, 
stimulate wide national recognition of 
the need to explore, scientifically, the 
72 percent of earth's surface occupied 
by the oceans. 

This is, as Life magazine so aptly puts 
it, an “oceanic age,“ and three-dimen- 
sional knowledge of the seas around us, 


_their contents and the dynamic forces 


within them has become increasingly 
vital not only to our commerce and 
economy but also to our national se- 
curity. 

Mr. President, in addition to the edi- 
tors of Time, Life, and those of several 
other publications of wide circulation 
which for several years have indicated 
support for an expanded oceanographic 
program—although none perhaps as im- 
pressively as Life in its August 30 edi- 
torial—it is appropriate that I state at 
this time that the Senate Committee on 
Commerce and the Senate as a body have 
advocated and supported a national 
long-range program of oceanographic re- 

, Surveys and education for almost 
5 years. 

As early as July 1959, after several 
months of study, the Senate passed by 
unanimous consent Senate Resolution 
136 endorsing the recommendations of 
the National Academy of Sciences’ Com- 
mittee on Oceanography, forerunner of 
all plans for a coordinated, long-range 
program of expanded oceanographic re- 
search. This resolution, previously re- 
ported unanimously by the Committee 
on Commerce, and which had been intro- 
duced by myself earlier in the session, 
Was cosponsored, I am proud to say, by 
every member of the committee. 


2 The poriod of net, Bri labor elas but employment was not necessarily at the 


That same year, 1959, the Senate 
passed and sent to the house S. 2482, re- 
moving limitations on the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and enabling it to con- 
duct oceanographic research and surveys 
beyond the Continental Shelf, one of the 
recommendations of the committee on 
oceanography in presenting its 10-year 
program. 

Later in the 1959 session 14 Members 
of the Senate, including myself and with 
strong representation from both parties, 
cosponsored S. 2692 designed to imple- 
ment the entire report and recommenda- 
tions of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences’ Committee. 

Time-Life shared this early interest in 
oceanography. The fine editorial in Life 
magazine’s August 30 issue is no related 
inspiration but the culmination of long 
and thorough study of how this Nation 
must prepare for the new oceanic age. 

S. 2692 passed the Senate on June 23, 
1960, by unanimous consent and was re- 
ferred to the House of Representatives 
which throughout the remainder of the 
86th Congress took no action. 

Early in the 87th Congress, on Febru- 
ary 3, 1961, to be precise, I introduced, 
as Was necessary in view of the death of 
S. 2692, a new bill, S. 901, which again 
Proposed to implement the long-range 
oceanography program recommended by 
the Committee on Oceanography. This 
committee, I need not remind my col- 
leagues, is composed of many of our 
most eminent marine scientists, none of 
whom are connected with any Govern- 
ment agency and all of whom are com- 
pletely objective. 

Hearings were held, the Committee on 
Commerce favorably reported the bill, 
and it was passed by the Senate on July 
28 of that year and referred to the House 
of Representatives, 
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The bill authorized a coordinated, na- 
tional oceanographic program and the 
expenditure over a 10-year period of $651 
Million for the construction of research 
Ships, laboratories, and other necessary 
facilities; the design and procurement 
Of new and advanced instruments and 
equipment, and the education and train- 

of prospective oceanographers and 

Hnicians. 

The House for more than a year took 
no action on this Senate-passed measure 
but in August of last year considered an 
alternative. The House bill, in lieu of 
Proposing a specific program or a specific 
time period, endorsed oceanography in 
Principle and proposed that an ocean- 
ographic program be developed by the 
Office of Science and Technology. The 
House bill also contained a provision and 

ge to which several administrative 
agencies directly concerned with the 
proposed legislation objected. 

The House, when these measures were 
brought to the floor, substituted the 
House version for the Senate bill, re- 

only the Senate number. The 
House version was passed and subse- 
Quently vetoed. 
This does not mean that Congress 
Made no progress in the 87th Congress 
constructive legislation to advance 
dur oceanographic research capabilities. 
the contrary several worthwhile bills 
Were enacted. 
Early in 1961 Representative Grorcr 
P. Mitten of California and I introduced 
bills in the House and Senate 
Tespectively authorizing the U.S. Coast 
to conduct oceanwide oceano- 
Eraphic research, the Coast Guard then 
g limited to such research in con- 
nection with its ice patrol. 

Each of these bills passed the branch 
of Congress in which it had been intro- 
duced, minor differences were readily 
Tesolved in conference, and the legisla- 
= Was promptly approved by President 


This is extremely helpful legislation 
because it has made possible the wide 
expansion of marine research on or from 
existing ships. I wish to credit the East- 
em Pacific Oceanic Conference, repre- 
Senting the western coastal States, for 
initially proposing this utilization of 

facilities by a highly qualified 
Government agency in broadening our 
oceanographic program. 

In the 87th Congress also my distin- 
Euished colleague from the State of 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] and I intro- 
duced a bill to enable the geological sur- 
vey of the Department of the Interior, 
then limited under its organic act to the 
national domain, to conduct research into 
the geological structure and mineral re- 
Sources wherever such research might be 
in the national interest which, of course, 

udes the oceans. 

Life magazine, in its editorial, appro- 
Priately calls attention to this offshore 
Mineral potential. 

Senator CLINTON P. ANDERSON, of New 
Mexico, then chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, like- 
Wise championed this legislation in com- 
Mittee. It was reported favorably, 
Passed the Senate without opposition, 
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and subsequently the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I comment on these matters, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as evidence that the Congress is 
aware of the needs for expanding the 
Nation’s oceanographic program and the 
facilities for three-dimensional marine 
research. 

A question remains as to how this pro- 
gram may best be coordinated among the 
20 separate Government agencies now 
participating in some phase or phases of 
the program, each necessarily jealous of 
its particular interest or activity. 

Difficult as this problem is, the na- 
tional interest requires that it be re- 
solved and two Government groups, the 
Interagency Committee on Oceanogra- 
phy and the Office of Science and Tech- 
nology are giving it close attention. 

I think the comment is justified that 
we have not yet attained what might be 
considered a balanced program, although 
overall significant advances have been 
made. These advances have been some- 
what of a piecemeal nature. Some agen- 
cies, perhaps better funded than others, 
are progressing rapidly, particularly 
those responsible for our military 
security. 

Those primarily concerned with basic 
research, which is fundamental, do not 
appear as yet to have received the sup- 
port given those engaged principally in 
applied research, although several of the 
latter have suffered also. The greatest 
lag, however, may be in advancing the 
education and training program recom- 
mended by the National Academy of Sci- 
ence Committee on Oceanography and 
other science groups. 

The administration, Mr. President, is 
concerned that a long-range coordinated 
program move ahead. 

Several months ago—June 1963—the 
Office of Science and Technology, headed 
by that extremely able scientist Dr. 
Jerome B. Wiesner, issued its projection 
of a national oceanographic plan for the 
10 years ahead, a plan based on more 
than a year of interagency discussion. 

This is the program which Life maga- 
zine refers to in its excellent, and as I 
stated previously, timely editorial. In 
effect, Life endorses this program, and 
the editorial undoubtedly will quicken 
public interest in what many of us in 
the Congress consider to be, in this 
oceanic age, a national necessity. 

Mr. President, our responsiveness to 
this problem will, I suggest, be important 
when we consider the proposed 10-year 
oceanographic program so ably outlined 
in Life magazine's recent editorial. 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial, titled “2.3 Billion Should Go Into 
the Ocean,” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

$2.3 BILLION SHOULD Go INTO THE OCEAN 

Why has the administration announced a 
new program to spend $2.3 billion during the 
next 10 years on oceanographic research? 

Why does the administration want to par- 
cel out this sum the U.S. Navy and 
14 agencies—with 56 percent of it allocated 
for the kind of “basic research” once defined 
as finding out what questions to ask? 


Why should the U.S. Congress and the 
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U.S. public tolerate, let alone support, such 
a vaguely defined, long-range and perhaps 
open-ended exercise in Federal spending? 

The answers lie in the very character of 
American geography. Even as the United 
States thrusts into space it does so from a 
continent that is in fact a large island en- 
veloped by massive oceans. Whoever knows 
most about those oceans holds the advantage 
in the struggle for command of the seas, holds 
the lead in reaching for the fabulous un- 
known resources of the ocean floor. “Be- 
cause we're such a big island the public 
doesn’t realize this,” says one of the most 
famous oceanographers in the United States, 
Roger Revelle, of the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography at La Jolla, Calif. “We have 
to eet the flag in oceanography all over the 
world,” 

The administration’s new program, which 
Congress and the public should endorse, 
means coming to grips with oceans of ignor- 
ance just as vital as the far reaches of space. 

In fiscal 1964 the United States is spend- 
ing just $156 million on searching and prob- 
ing the seas that cover 71 percent of the 
earth’s surface, provide the rain, decide the 
climate, swirl the currents that help make a 
mation in Britain and a wilderness in Lab- 
rador at equivalent latitude. In the same 
fiscal year the United States is spending $4 
billion in space. But the new administra- 
tion oceanographic campaign, without prej- 
udice to the space effort, will launch the kind 
of research fleet—crulsers, floating labora- 
tories, submarines capable of exploration 
18,000 feet below, a new bathyscaphe for 
36,000 feet below—that can perform the 
critical mission. Some reasons for coming 
to grips with the oceans: 

Defense: The United States least yul- 
nerable strategic weapon is the Polaris-bear- 
ing nuclear submarine, 41 of which have 
been programed to date. Polaris sweeps 
enemy coastlines, invulnerable because it 
is undetectable. But the U.S. Navy's own 
antisubmarine warfare planing against the 
USS.R.’s 450 or so submarines aims to 
make all submarines just as detectable and 
just as vulnerable as surface craft. There 
isn’t an ocean in the world big enough to 
lose the sound of a pistol fired at the right 
depth,” said Columbus O'Donnell Iselin II 
of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion on Cape Code, and already the Navy has 
batteries of hydrophones installed on the 
edges of the continental shelves and mid- 
ocean islands to locate submarines hundreds 
of miles away. It is essential to protect Po- 
laris through the shifting states of the art 
of sea war by exploring jetstream currents 
submarines can ride and thermal layers and 
sea-floor mountains they can hide behind, 
also by mapping navigational landmarks in 
the deep. As of now only 3 percent of the 
ocean floor is mapped. 

Food: By 1980 the United States will need 
perhaps as much as an added 3 billion 
pounds of seafood to maintain its protein 
diet. The needs of undeveloped nations run 
much higher. But the U.S. fishermen have 
been humbled by Russians, Japanese and 
Peruvians and the proud old Yankee fishing 
banks off Cape Cod sometimes look like a 
Soviet lake. The Russians are even boasting 
about new floating fish factories in which 
automation navigates the vessel, searches 
out the fish, hauls in the catch, freezes it 
and packages it for the long Journey home, 
In this situation the administration wants 
to increase the United States present an- 
nual catch of 3% million tons by 1972— 
among other processes, by cultivating un- 
one “fish farms” along the Continental 
Shelf, 

Mining: The fabulous success of the U.S. 
offshore oil industry points the way to estab- 
lishment of an underwater mining industry 
within 5 to 10 years. Most realistic proj- 
ects are the mining of placer deposits of 
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precious metals in shallow waters offshore, 
diamonds off South Africa, gold off Alaska, 
ete. Fifteen thousand feet beneath the Pa- 
cific near the Taumotu Islands manganese 
nodules and other minerals litter the sea 
floor at a potential value of $1.5 million per 
square mile, In the administration's 10- 
year plan the Bureau of Mines even talks 
about sending an underwater “Lewis and 
Clark expedition” to find more metals re- 
sources. But this type of program has a 
deep-blue-yonder tone that bewilders in- 
land Congressmen. 

The U.S. oceanographers, a glamorous lot 
aboard their weather beaten survey ships, are 
going after all these prizes with unusual 
intramural advantages. By and large they 
are satisfied with the current administra- 
tion budgets and they are not inaugurating 
the program with shouts and intrigue for 
“more.” They also seem fairly satisfied with 
their loose, almost casual grouping under 
the In cy Committee on Oceanography 
(ICO) of the Federal Council for Science 
and Technology. There seems remarkably 
little duplication and interagency bicker- 
ing and there is no demand for an oceano- 
graphy czar assigned to determine priorities, 
wipe out confusion, obliterate red tape Mc- 
Namara-style. The $2.3 billion, if approved, 
will therefore be parceled out amicably 
among the Navy (36 percent), the National 
Sicence Foundation (22 percent), the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries (15 percent), 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey (12 percent) 
and 11 other agencies ranging from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the Public 
Health Service. 

“The day a Russian Polaris-type subma- 
rine surfaces off New York City and waves 
its red flag, you bet we'd have a crash pro- 
gram,” the Navy oceanographers add, just 
in case. The Navy gets unfailingly agitated 
about oceanography when the Russians turn 
five ships loose to research the Gulf Stream 
off the U.S. coast, which they did last sum- 
mer. And the Navy is never more effective 
than when storming ahead on such quiet 
oceanographic projects as mapping the bot- 
tom of the Gulf of Siam, which it is doing 
right now. But the administration's pro- 
gram sets the Nation on course into its new 
oceanic age in an orderly manner that will 
probably render a crash program unneces- 
sary. 

What the oceanographers do want is more 
attention—from Congress, from the public, 
from places far from the sea—as they set 
forth on the new venture. They are get- 
ting some. Already more than 5 million skin- 
divers are questing. Already famtly-type 
submarines are on the market. Hundreds of 
thousands or more Americans remember the 
Link trainer, that instrument of torture in 
which they were flung about blindly while 
learning to fiy in what now seems like the 
age before last. Where was Link last week— 
Edwin A. Link, the inventor, that is? Now 
59 years old, he was busy on the oceano- 
graphy ship Sea Diver in Chesapeake Bay 
putting mice through pressure tests equiva- 
lent to pressures found at 2,000 feet below 
as a prelude to indoctrinating humans. The 
quest for knowledge changes environments, 
but its spirit remains the same. 


Improving Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
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printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial entitled “Improving Con- 
gress,” published in the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, September 16, dealing with the 
current problems of procedure and the 
structure of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVING CONGRESS 


Advocates of modernization and reform 
of congressional procedures are beginning to 
make a little progress. The Senate Rules 
Committee, by a vote of 7 to 1, has recom- 
mended that a joint House-Senate group be 
named to study improvement of the con- 
gressional machinery. 

This may prove only a fruitless gesture. 
Congressman Howard SMITE, of Virginia, 
80-year-old chairman of the powerful House 
Rules Committee, is reported opposed to 
such a study. He is satisfied with the sta- 
tus quo. 

If the House refuses to join in the study, 
the Senate could proceed alone, but would 
in that case limit its attention to its own 
problems. Even that would be useful, for 
reform in one body would stimulate public 
demand for improvements in the other. 

Congress has received deserved criticism 
from the public and from some of its own 
Members for its timewasting and inefficient 
operations during the past several sessions. 
The present one has spent more time doing 
less than most of its predecessors. 

Senator CLIFFORD Case, New Jersey Repub- 
lican, an advocate of modernization of pro- 
cedures, says: “There is a growing—and I 
think justified—feeling that Congress has 
become so ensnarled in its own archaic and 
complex procedures that the executive and 
Judicial branches of Government have had 
to take over the primary responsibility for 
conduct of the Nation's business.“ 

Senator EUGENE MCCARTHY, of Minnesota, 
comments: “The two basic changes needed 
are rules changes In the Senate which will 
curb fillbusters when these are used to pre- 
vent action by the majority, and, second, 
the modification of the House rules so as to 
make the rules committee of that body an 
instrument of the majoriy party in Congress 
in determining the conditions under which 
legislation shall be presented and debated by 
the entire House of Representatives 

Selection of committee chairmen on the 
basis of ability instead of seniority also 
would do much to improve the operations 
of both the House and Senate. Younger, 
more vigorous men are needed in key posi- 
tions. The five most powerful committees 
in Congress probably are Senate Appropria- 
tions and Finance and House Ways and 
Means, Appropriations and Rules. The 
average age of the chairmen of these com- 
mittees is 75 years and 7 months, Several 
are past 80. 


If This Country Is To Survive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed with two recent 
columns by Mr. Ralph de Toledano as 
published in the Augusta Herald on Sep- 
tember 11 and 12, 1963. The columns 
are entitled “If This Country Is To Sur- 
vice—I,” and “If the United States Is To 
Survive Our Military Must Not Be 
Gagged—II.“ I ask unanimous consent, 
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Mr. President, that these two columns 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the columns 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Ir Tuts Country Is To Survive—I 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


Adm. George Anderson, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, was pushed out of his country’s 
military service by Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara because he insisted on speaking 
his piece. Admiral Anderson did not argue 
that Mr. McNamara should accept the Navy's 
views. But he demanded the right to give 
the President and the Pentagon civilians his 
best thinking on vital military questions. 

Secretary McNamara, on the other hand, 
felt that the military leaders of the Nation 
should be seen but not heard—that their 
single duty was to carry out the orders of the 
proliferating whiz kids who now make Pen- 
tagon policy. As a result of his insistence. 
Admiral Anderson was retired and made 
Ambassador to Portugal. He will serve in 
this position with distinction, but he belongs 
at the head of our Navy. 

In a valedictory statement, however, Ad- 
miral Anderson has been willing to brave the 
anger of the White House and the Defense 
Department, to make crystal clear his views 
on the constitutional rights and duties of 
the military. He spoke to a group of civil- 
ians—most of them newspapermen—at the 
National Press Club. But what he has to 
say deserves more than routine coverage- 
For in outlining some tendencies which 
give him and many others in and out of uni- 
form great concern, Admiral Anderson has 
sounded a warning to the American people. 
They cannot, however, respond, unless they 
know what he said. 

“My first concern,” says Anderson, “is 
over the prospective and maritime position of 
the United States versus the Soviet Union. 
There is no doubt that the Soviets are mov- 
ing forward rapidly on the high seas, both 
economically and militarily. * * On the 
other hand, much of our Navy is growing old. 
Ships are not being as rapidly replaced as 
they should be. The status of American 
commercial shipping is also declining.” 

What Admiral Anderson wants is not an 
upgrading of military power. He simply asks 
that before military decisions are made, the 
generals and the admirals be (at least) con- 
sulted. Under Secretary McNamara, the op- 
erations analysts” using computers and fancy 
sociological studies have completely elbowed 
out the men who have devoted their lives to 
military matters. 

For the man who must fly the planes and 
sail the ships, what is simply a small mathe- 
matical factor to the “Whiz Kid” can be the 
difference between life and death. Those 
who fought in the Pacific know what the 
narrow margin of operational superiority in 
the Japanese Zero fighter cost in American 
lives,” Admiral Anderson notes. 

Objecting to the myth being fostered by 
the Pentagon civilians and some of their 
friends in the administration, the former 
CNO decried the propaganda that military 
men are opposed to new ideas. "On the con- 
trary.” he says, “history shows that daring 
ideas from the military often have been ig- 
nored: Col. Charles de Gaulle in his ignored 
warning of the maginot line type of defense; 
Adm. James O. Richardson in his caution 
against leaving the fleet exposed at Pearl 
Harbor; William S. Sims, as a young leuten- 
ant before World War I, took his case 
for gunnery reform directly to the President 
+ + * Generals MacArthur, Billy Mitchell, 
and Hap Arnold, and Admiral Mahan were 
daring, original, and creative—as were Ad- 
mirals Rickover and Raborn in engineering 
Polaris breakthroughs.” 

It has been a convenient device to paint 
the military as foolish, backward, and un- 
informed, But the convenience has been to 
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the politicians—and the Nation has suffered. 
t Was the civilians after World War II who 
argued that our generals and admirals didn’t 

Ow what they were talking about who ma- 
Reuvered us into a position of such weakness 
that when the Korean fighting broke out our 
forces were unable to cope with the Commu- 
Rist onslaught. 

Many Americans died then because a ci- 
vilian “knew better” than those trained in 
War, The military was silenced. Today Sec- 
Tetary McNamara has gagged the uniformed 
Men at the Pentagon in a manner previously 
Unknown to the United States. 


l? rae Untrep Srarzs Is To Survive OUR 
Mixrrary Must Not BR Gaccen—II 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 


In his valedictory speech last week to 
Washington correspondents—and the coun- 
try at large—at the National Press Club, 
Adm. George Anderson marshaled in sober 
and methodical fashion his experience in the 
Navy and as Chief of Naval Operations.. And 

Pleaded for a Defense Establishment in 
decisions that could mean survival or 
®xtinction for the United States would not 
be left entirely in the hands of computer- 

Ppy “whiz kids“ who don't know one end 
of a rifie from the other. 

Admiral Anderson didn’t put it that way, 
but his intent was clear. “Those who critize 
the military as being backward,” he said, 

d to be the very ones who are proponents 
Of procedures and policies which would dis- 
Courage a creative corps of military profes- 
Slonals + . By attempting to stamp offi- 
ders of all services into a common mold, we 
May kill incentive, imagination, and inde- 
Pendent thought.” 

Perhaps the most significant warning ut- 
tered by Admiral Anderson—braving the 
Wrath of the administration in remarks ad- 

directly to the American people— 
Was against “a modern fallacy that theorles 
Or computers or economics or numbers of 
Weapons win wars * . Good leadership 
Unfallingly recognizes that man is the key to 
Success or failure.” This is an unfashionable 
in a time in which some technicians 
have reinterpreted the history of mankind. 

A materialistic philosophy holds to the 
Rew concept. But Admiral Anderson is a 
better historian than his critics. He says: 

Some of the greatest victories, from Hanni- 
&t Cannae and Nelson at Trafalgar to 
MacArthur at New Guinea, have come at the 
hands of forces inferior in numbers but 
Superior in human ability, courage, and de- 
tion to win. Our Nation will defy 
every lesson of history if we think that stock- 
Piles of weapons or the decisions of com- 
Puters win wars, Man, his wits, and his will 
re still the key to war and peace, victory 
and defeat,” 
But where does this lead? Again Admiral 
erson has proposed a highly unpopular 
formulation: “The key to leadership is un- 
tanding human nature—your opponents, 
Your allies, and your subordinates. To do 
anything to downgrade the role of the men 
Who have to fight our country’s battles is 
to violate the first principle of leadership. 
ale is the business of every leader in our 
ense Establishment. Do all else right, and 
do this wrong—the product in a crisis is 
disaster,” 

Admiral Anderson was not simply making 
à plea for his military colleagues. Speaking 
Of the American system of checks and bal- 
ances, he said, “The Congress must be a check 
On the use of either civilian or military pow- 
êr in the Pentagon and must not default, 
eren in part, its constitutfonal responsibility 
aud authority to provide for our Armed 


The authority has been brushed aside by 
the “whiz kids” and the White House. Con- 
Sregs objects to the phasing out of America’s 
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manned bomber force and the Strategic Air 
Command, but it has not taken the necessary 
measures to compel the Pentagon to desist. 
The Congress watches in something close to 
panic as Secretary McNamara goes ahead 
with plans to eliminate the Navy's vital air- 
craft carrier force. “Overcentralized struc- 
tures” such as the McNamara “monolithic- 
structured” Pentagon civilian high command 
“are conducive to compounding of mistakes.” 

This is sound judgment. The White House 
has not been happy with the Anderson state- 
ment of principle. But it can do little to 
stop him. After all, the President has said 
that he “recognizes the value of dissent and 
daring, that we greet healthy controversy as 
the hallmark of healthy change.” It may 
be that Admiral Anderson will get his come- 
uppance for taking the President’s words 
seriously. But if the Nation is to survive, 
then our military men must act as bravely 
in Washington as they have always acted 
under fire. 


“See America Year” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, each day 
brings more support for my House Joint 
Resolution 658, to declare 1964 as “See 
America Year.” 

As more and more people become aware 
of the serious effect American tourist 
spending overseas is having on our bal- 
ance of payments, an increasing amount 
of attention is being paid to find ways 
to bring international tourism more into 
balance. Because my bill offers a volun- 
tary, nonrestrictive approach to the 
problem, and at the same time encour- 
ages increased efforts by Americans to 
travel in the United States and learn 
more of our great country, many State 
travel and recreation agencies are very 
much interested, Two more such agen- 
cies have written this week, bringing the 
total to 15. I am particularly pleased 
with the letter received from Dennis 
Clarke, director of the Travel Informa- 
tion Division of the great State of Ore- 
gon, expressing the support of my State. 

Iam also very pleased to have received 
a letter from Cattie Lou Miller, commis- 
sioner of the Department of Public In- 
formation of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. Both letters follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
Frankfort, Ky., September 16, 1963. 

Hon. AL ULLMAN, ‘ 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C.: 

I was most pleased to receive your letter 
outlining your “See America Year” joint 
resolution. 

I believe this resolution could prove to be 
most profitable and valuable for the separate 
States and for the United States as a whole. 
You may be assured that the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky and the department of public 
information will support wholeheartedly any 
suggestions you may have for implementing 
this resolution. 

We are looking forward to hearing more 
from you about this matter, and to working 
closely with you on it. 

Sincerely, 
Cattre Lou MILLER. 
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STATE OF OREGON, 
STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENT, 
Salem, September 12, 1963. 
Hon. AL ULLMAN, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ULLMAN: My reac- 
tion to your recent letter informing me of 
your action in introducing House Joint Res- 
olution 658, may I simply state “the time 
seems right,” and I am certain Voit Gilmore, 
Director of the U.S. Travel Service feels the 
same way. 

As far as the travel industry is concerned, 
almost all countries are now in the market- 
place selling their wares, and if we as a 
Nation are intending to compete, we had 
best begin a more intensive effort to sell 
our best potential customer, the U.S. citizen. 

As you know, the State of Oregon, for 
years has carried on an effective invitational 
program directed to those travel minded res- 
idents of other States. Tourism is Oregon’s 
third largest industry, and so it probably is 
with others. Naturally, we will welcome any 
help on the national level in turning the 
travel balance from international to intra- 
national. 

If we could sell “See America” as hard as 
we are selling “buy bonds,” “give blood,” or 
“use your Zip code number,” it would seem 
to me that the unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments situation would be materially assisted. 

Very truly yours, 
DENNITs D. CLARKE, 
Director, Travel Information Division. 


Peace Pact on the Waterfront 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, September 20, 1963 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
New York Times, in an editorial appear- 
ing in its August 17 issue, congratulates 
the National Maritime Union and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute on 
their recent agreement to submit dis- 
putes arising between them during the 
next 6 years to arbitration. 

I concur in the view of the New York 
Times that this agreement is an achieve- 
ment of major significance, assuring an 
extended continuity of service and set- 
ting up, as it does, fair and equitable 
voluntary procedures by which the 25,000 
members of NMU and management may 
resolve their differences in the public in- 
terest. 

Our merchant marine, Mr. President, 
has long been fighting for survival, as 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Commerce, of which I happen to be 
chairman, well know. One of the major 
objectives of this committee over the 
years has been to preserve our American- 
flag merchant marine, which has been 
well styled our “fourth line of defense.” 
Some of us would prefer to consider it 
our “first line.” 

The National Maritime Union and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute are 
equally cognizant of the problem of sur- 
vival in competition with low-cost for- 
eign competition. 

Not only survival but the expansion of 
our merchant marine will be facilitated 
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by this agreement to bargain in good 
faith collectively and to arbitrate their 
differences. 

The New York Times fittingly ac- 
knowledges the leadership of Mr. Joseph 
Curran, president of NMU, and Mr. 
Ralph E. Casey, chief negotiator for 
management in bringing about this ex- 
emplary agreement, and I join in salut- 
ing them on their success. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times editorial 
of August 17, titled “Light Over the 
Merchant Marine,” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIGHT OVER THE MERCHANT MARINE 


The long-term labor agreement negotiated 
by the National Maritime Union and the op- 
erators of roughly a third of the American 
merchant marine is an achievement of major 
significance, As representative of 25,000 un- 
licensed seamen on 370 ships, the union has 
committed itself to a strike-free contract, 
under which all disputes will be submitted to 
binding arbitration, until 1969. 

If unions representing deck officers, engi- 
neers and other crafts on these vessels agree 
to similar pacts, an unprecedented period of 
peace will be assured in an industry with a 
painfully long history of labor-management 
turbulence. The agreement is much-needed 
evidence that collective bargaining can func- 
tion effectively in the maritime field. The 
turmoil has been so incessant in recent years 
that Congress is even now considering legis- 
lation to compel arbitration when ship 
strikes imperil the national welfare. 

Under the new agreement, all controver- 
sies between the National Maritime Union 
and the American Merchant Marine Institute 
will be resolved without strikes by Theodore 
W. Kheel, the industry's impartial chairman. 
This is a substitution of reason for muscle 
that ought to be copied in other vital indus- 
tries. Mr. Kheel rightly calls it a “mile- 
stone.” The cost of the agreement may be 
high, especially for operators who draw no 
Government subsidies. But the industry, 
given a long period of stability in which to 
develop and grow, may find the dividends of 
uninterrupted operation more than sufficient 


to offset the price in higher wages and ben- 


efits. 

The union's president, Joseph Curran, and 
the chief employer negotiator, Ralph E. 
Casey, deserve congratulations for a blue- 
print we hope will spread through the mer- 
chant marine. Perhaps this good example 
will even prove contagious enough to intro- 
duce similar statesmanship into the think- 
ing of all the ship unions about how to solve 
the interunion feuds that have caused 50 
much hayoc and that still show no sign of 
abating. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
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the Recorp without the approval of the 

Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-——The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 
4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not ‘ater than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
mo F 
5. Proof jurnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. ę 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and 

not include deletions of correct material 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9, The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the Concressionat Recorp the full report of 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record. When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) $ 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his ow? 
remarks: Provided, That no address, 8 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES” 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Oficial 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Installation Address of George Pierre, 
Chief of the Colville Indian Confed- 
erated Tribes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. K. W. (BILL) STINSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr, STINSON. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
read a very awe-inspiring address made 
by one of my constituents, George Pierre, 
©n the occasion of his installation as 
Chief of the Colville Indian Confed- 
erated Tribes. 

It is with a deep sense of pride that I 
Can say that Chief Pierre is not only one 
of my constituents but also a personal 
friend. He is a man of outstanding 
ability and has earned four college de- 
Srees. While serving his country in the 
U.S. Marines during World War II he 
Teceived a combat wound. He has also 
achieved distinction as a motion picture 
Writer, novelist, and as an authority on 

dian Affairs. For the past 50 years, 

father, until his death, served as 
Chief of the Confederated Tribes and 
rge Pierre, as Chief, will oversee 134 
Million acres of land and 5,000 Indians 
for the remainder of his lifetime. He ds 
& man of whom America can indeed be 


very proud. It is, therefore, a rare priv- 


ge and honor for me to insert this in- 
Spiring installation address of Chief 
Pierre in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


‘ALLATION OF GEORGE PIERRE AS CHIEF OF 
— CONFEDERATED TRIEE, JULY 6, 


8 a subject worked and reworked so often 
Novels, motion pictures, and television; 
15 American Indian remains probably the 
fast understood and most misunderstood 
American of us all. 

To preclude further misunderstanding, 
— to insure continuous understanding, we, 
r e full citizenry of the United States, ha 

dual responsibility. We must help to re- 
ire the Indian's pride of origin and faith 

himself. We must arouse in him a desire 
ten in the benefits of modern clviliza- 


tone encourage pride in the Amerindic is not 
is turn back the clock. On the contrary, it 
hi to recognize that Government policy has 
therto failed to use this vital factor effec- 
1 as a force for assimilation and for en- 
Ching American culture. 
Therefore, only men who have a foot in 
Way of life and an appreciation of both 
dan effectively lessen the gap which divides 
two and thus cross-fertilize both. 
K Harvey Davis, retired from the Coast Guard 
Pa a professional news photographer: the 
Aul attorneys, Willlam Paul, Sr., Fred Paul, 
dad Bin Paul, Jr; Dr. Fox; Dr. Perry; 
poeing Engineer Wilbur Betts; and myself, 
name only a few, are men of Indian herit- 
âge who went forth into the American way 
life and achieved a full messure of suc- 
We are the men who can serve as a 
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bridge to enable others to move freely be- 
tween the two worlds. 

We can furnish a degree of understanding 
which will preclude trial and error. We are 
the men who stand on the horizon—we can 
greatly assist the white man to achieve a 
full understanding of our people. We feel 
that we have a responsibility and an obliga- 
tion to our people. And we will discharge 
these duties with full understanding. 

No one can give you this understanding. 
If you don't have it, you cannot learn it. 
You have to be born with it. It is a birth- 
right—if a person doesn’t know this, you 
cannot tell him. To illustrate my point. I 
will cite an experience that Louie Armstrong 
had while he was touring in Poland. A Pol- 
ish boy asked him, “What is jazz?“ Loule 
slowly turned toward the boy and drawled, 
“If you don't know, I can't tell you.” What 
Louie meant was that there are some types 
of understanding you have or you don’t have. 
If you don’t have it, it is impossible to get 
it. If you have it, it is there and that’s that. 

Of course this is not to say that in order 
to understand the Indian, you have to be a 
full-blood. I know white men who under- 
stand. All the men on this platform are 
men of that caliber. Our honorary chief, 
Governor Rosellini, and our tribal attorney, 
Lyle Keith, are men of that caliber. 

The point that I make here, that point 
that I have tried to make for 20 years, the 
point that I shall continue to make for 20 
more years if need be—is that we have men 
of Indian heritage who are willing and able 
to help our people, but the powers that be 
do not utilize these good men. 

I believe that we need some imagination 
in high places. The type of imagination 
that picked the United States up by the boot- 
straps a couple of hundred years ago and 
put America on the map. 

Because of this, the United States was 
destined to accomplish great things, and as 
it evolved through nearly two centuries of 
changing times, conditions, and pressures; 
our greatness as a nation readily became 
apparent. The expansion across the conti- 
nent, the Civil War, the building of the rail- 
roads, industrial development, growing in- 
volvement in world affairs, the airplane, two 
World Wars, space exploration—none of these 
could be foreseen by the Founding Fathers. 
However, without these trials—the plaques 
of merit and the stumbling blocks of igno- 
rance—we would not have tested the bitter 
fruits of fear and strife nor the sweet fruits 
of freedom. We would not have taken our 
freedom seriously not only to cherish above 
all else but to share with others less fortu- 
nate than ourselves. 

That is why we, today, are moving heaven 
and earth to guarantee, for ourselves and 
the peace-loving nations of the world, free- 
dom. In order to achieve this, we are arm- 
ing ourselves to an extent that heretofore 
was unknown to man in war or peace. It is 
our belief that we must be strong to insure 
freedom. 

The cause of freedom is not an idle pipe- 
dream with us. Our Nation was born under 
the star of freedom. And to a large extent, 
our inherent and undying love to be free, 
down through the years, made this Nation 
under God truly great. 

And my people, the American Indian, con- 
tributed mightily to that greatness. This 
country must not forget the contributions 
that my people gave, at times reluctantly, 
but mostly freely, gladly, and willingly. 


We need to remember the contributions, 
spiritual as well as physical, our Founding 
Fathers found here in America and from 
which they borrowed so generously. We, and 
I'm speaking to my people, we need to re- 
member and be proud. We need to regain 
that living faith in ourselves, the faith which 
carried us upright with our faces held sky- 
ward for untold centuries. We must shake 
off, we must lose this horrible shame which 
we have as a people, Sometime in the past 
200 years we acquired a terrible inferiority 
complex, a living shame as a people. No 
one Knows the exact time or the reason that 
this hideous spell befell upon my people, It 
might have happened when we were being 
pushed into the foothills of the Alleghenys, 
or when we were forced beyond the Alle- 
ghenys and across the Mississippi and the 
wide Missouri. It might have happened 
when we were beaten and forced onto reser- 
vations. And then again, it might have hap- 
pened during the decade after decade of 
object poverty. No one knows the exact rea- 
son we, as a people, possess this malignant 
shame. 

However, take faith, my people; I know 
how we shall overcome this handicap. I 
know how we oan take this negative experi- 
ence and turn it around and change it into 
confidence, faith, and pride, change it into 
strength, freedom, and greatness. 

The answers are simple and varied. The 
answers lay in our nt We 
must displace shame with pride, inferiority 
feelings with confidence, disbelief with faith 
and hope, weakness with strength, guilt with 
freedom, and backwardness with greatness. 

We must examine the great contributions 
that we made to America. We must examine 
our history and understand it and use it to 
build a better future for us all. 

When my people the American Indian, 
controlled the balance of power, the settlers 
from were forced to consider our 
views, and to deal with us by treaties and 
other mutual agreements freely arrived at. 
The pioneers found that in the southeast 
there had developed a high civilization with 
safeguards for ensuring the peace. A north- 
ern extension of that civilization, the League 
of the Iroquois, inspired Benjamin Frank- 
lin to copy it in planning the federation of 
States. Therefore, my people, centuries be- 
fore the coming of the white man, had 
found a strength in unity to preserve peace. 
Today we shall find strength in a rebirth 
of faith, hope confidence, and freedom. 

Only he who makes his people free, can 
make them strong; and only he who makes 
his people strong, can make them great. 

By great people, I mean people like the 
giants who came here in the beginning. 
They, our forebearers, whose conquest was 
the North American Continent and even more 
than that they were con of the West- 
erh World—the land, the water, and the 
heavens above. 

The Indians are a fine group of Americans, 
and don't let anybody tell you any different. 
As a people, their patriotism to country and 
to God is without parallel in this era of 
questionable loyalty. Not one Indian do I 
know of is a Communist or leftist sym- 
pathizer; not one a fascist; not a single ome 
has defected or committed treasonable acts 
against his country. 

The forebearers of these fine people, my 
people, on October 12, 1492, stood on the 
shores of the great land which was to become 
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America and watched the first white man 
arrive. My forefathers loved thelr land 
then. Today, my people hold the sarne deep 
love for their land. 

The continent of North America is very 
dear to the Indian—to us all. Every part 
of this land is sacred to my people. Every 
hillside, every valley, every mountain and 
plain has been hallowed by some fond mem- 
ory or some sad experience of my people. 
Even the rocks, which seem to lay stupid as 
they swelter in the sun along the silent river 
banks and lake shores in the solemn grandeur 
thrill with memories of past events connect- 
ed with the lives of my people. 

The very dust under our feet responds 
more lovingly to our footsteps than to non- 
Indians, because it is the ashes of our an- 
cestors, and our bare feet are conscious of 
the sympathetic touch, for the soil is rich 
with the life of our kindred. 

By strong people, I mean strength in depth. 
I mean economic solidarity, planned eco- 
nomic development. I mean strong willed 
men of courage. Brave men who have the 
courage of their conviction, who can develop 
their land, build their homes and mills from 
our vast timber resources. Strong men who 
can work the land and raise tremendous 
herds on our great land resource. Enter- 
prising men who can uncover minerals from 
our untapped mineral resources. 

By free people, I mean freedom to choose 
what you want. Freedom to do with what 
is yours as you wish. I mean that inde- 
pendent integrity that guarantees you the 
right to govern your own destinies. If you 
want your land and gold claims paid out 
in per capita, then your wish should be 
law. If you want State jurisdiction, you 
and you alone should decide this by popular 
ballot. Nobody in Olympia or Washington, 
D.C., should tell you what to do, rather they 
should ask you, “Should we do this or that?” 

The freedom of choice should be yours. 
We came before the Government and its 
agencies and bureaus. It is because of us 
that these agencies and bureaus owe their 
existence—without us they wouldn't be. 
However, in actuality, the opposite seems to 
be the case. 

We need a public relations system that 
will tell our story to our fellow citizens and 
the world. We need to tell them of condi- 
tions on our reservations and what is being 
done to better and improve conditions for 
our people. 

I pledge that this shall be done. 

I pledge, standing here where the proud 
Chief Joseph, the brilliant military tactician, 
led his people against the U.S. cavalry; and 
here where the wise and lofty minded Chief 
Moses hunted in the mountains and fished 
in the rivers and streams; and here where 
Moses, Joseph, and the other Colville chief- 
tains have their final resting place. 

I pledge to you here and to all those people 
throughout our great land who wish us 
well—I pledge that as long as the red blood 
runs through my veins, I shall work toward 
the freedom, strength, and greatness of my 
people. And I pledge that, as long as my 
heart beats to the rythm of life, all of my 
strength and power will be directed toward 
the welfare of my people. 

The first order of business in promoting 
the welfare of the American Indian is to 
assist in the development of the land and 
human resources. I can visualize develop- 
ment of our reservations. Our reservations 
shall be beehives of activity. There will be 
development and enterprises here that stag- 
ger the imagination. We shall flourish. 
Our lives will be full, and our lands com- 
plete. 

Now let's get down to specific cases, Case 
in point: Colville Indian Reseryation—nearly 
1% million acres of land; nearly 1 million 
acres of timber, untold mineral resources; 
abundant grazing lands; abundance of lakes, 
streams and river shores. 
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We know what we've got—land, minerals, 
timber, and water. 

We know what we want—to Increase our 
annual income from $300 to $5,000. In- 
stead of the $300 per capita payments that 
you now get, each one of you will receive 
$400 a month for life. And as the years go 
by, this amount will increase. 

We know what we need—to raise our 
standard of living. We need to build homes 
for our old people. We must guide our 
young people. We must show them how 
they can participate in a housing program 
that will benefit them. We must train our 
young people in sensible occupations—oc- 
cupations with which they can make a 
decent living. We must train them for jobs 
that will be mutually beneficial to the tribes 
as well as them. We should find jobs for 
our people—today there is no excuse for 
young people to be out of work. 

We know how to get it—by planned eco- 
nomic development, by work, by persistence, 
by applied imagination, by organization, by 
energetic leadership. By setting goals and 
making a timetable for accomplishing these 
goals. 

I firmly believe, with the proper local and 
national government cooperation, with the 
proper group participation, with the favor- 
able community relations, we can have $50 
million invested and working for us in 10 
years time. 

We can succeed, because we know what 
we've got, we know what we want, we know 
what we need, we know how to get it. There- 
fore, let’s set our goals, let’s make our plans, 
let's set up a timetable, and now let's go get 
it. 


Opposition to the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have received a very interesting letter 
from Mr. R. Harland Shaw, of Chicago, 
III., expressing the opposition of many 
small businessmen to the ratification of 
the Moscow test ban treaty. Mr. Shaw 
is chairman of the Conference of Ameri- 
can Small Business Organizations which 
has headquarters in Chicago and Wash- 
ington, D.C. I ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, to have the text of his 
letter printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN 
SMALL BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS, 
Chicago, September 20, 1963. 
Senator STROM THURMOND, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR THURMOND: In the short 
time allowed for consideration of the test 
ban treaty it has been impossible to prepare 
and circulate among our members a study 
of its probable longrun implications for 
small business. If the treaty lasts any great 
length of time, I think its implications for 
our movement are quite serious. I must 
therefore submit to you, as one of the Sen- 
ators opposed to the treaty, my personal views 
on the historical experience of small business 
with such “new era” concepts. 

We have no special military knowledge, but 
as a group, small businessmen have had a 
lot of experience with human nature. 


September 23 


I believe that a sound basis for relating 
proposals like this treaty, to the everyday 
experience of independent business, ts to look 
at its history. We are not aware that stu- 
dents of history, or professional students of 
human nature, were called extensively as wit- 
nesses by the Senate committees. I think 
perhaps we as a class when looking back on 
our history, can claim at least amateur status 
in these fields. 

It seems to us as if this treaty is being 
considered generally with eyes on the sup- 
posed present and future, but without any 
attention to the past. I shall endeavor to 
draw on the small businessman's long his- 
torical background. 

Next to the family, the small businessman 
is the world's oldest economic entity. The 
chances are that tools were his first article 
of commerce, and if so, he has been around 
for about 1,750,000 years—the age of the 
oldest tools so far discovered. The entre- 
preneur goes back a long way. 

There are clearly discernible trade routes 
which existed between 7,500 and 10,000 years 
ago—long before any organized empire that 
we know of. The goods carried on thosé 
routes must have been made by individual 
or family craftsmen and carried by traders 
who were entrepreneurs. Some of those 
routes are thousands of miles along, in Asia 
Minor and Southern Europe. For the means 
of transportation at that time, this was pro- 
portionately farther than going around the 
world today. The small businessman is an 
oldtimer at “world trade.” 3 

Thus in due course, when empires arrived, 
the small businessman had already been 
around a long time. 

Passing by endless fascinating stories of his 
part in various empires; of the transition 
from the tool to the machine tool (hand- 
powered, about 600 B.C.); of the great ex- 
pansion of small business under the long 
peace of the Roman Empire; of the Dark 
Ages” and the Industrial Revolution—pass- 
ing by ali the details of these, let us come 
to the main question: What does the ex- 
perience of these thousands of years tell the 
small businessman about the characteristics 
of government, and of international affairs, 
under which he does best? 

Four characteristics appear required for 
the small businessman to prosper: 

1. First and foremost, “civil order,” the 
absence of armed conflict for the longest 
possible period of time over the widest pos- 
sible area. Your local trade, right where 
you are, is hurt when there are wars and 
rumors of war right over the border. Peace,“ 
in the everyday sense, is the greatest need 
of the small businessman. His numbers were 
decimated in every period of war in Europe. 

2, An atmosphere of inquiry, experiment, 
and invention, with property rights in the 
results thereof. For lack of these, small 
business was stifled in the Babylonian Em- 
pire; having no expanding frontier of knowl- 
edge, Hammurabi fell back on a police state. 
He had “order,” but it was a dying order. 

3. A hard money option: the right to de- 
mand and receive silver, or gold, or even the 
“red feather currency” still in vogue in the 
South Seas today, in lieu of paper money 
or the king’s coins. 

4. A climate favorable to free enterprise, 
on the part of the government. It may seem 
strange for this to be found in fourth posi- 
tion, instead of first, on behalf of the small 
businessman. But this is what the centuries 
say. Given the first three requirements, the 
small businessman can endure a good deal of 
adverse “climate.” In fact, his “hard money 
option” enabled him to do a good deal to 
improve the business climate, in the 17th and 
18th century England. 

Anyone claiming responsibility for leader- 
ship of small business must, therefore, ex- 
amine the pending “A-treaty” in the light 
of the foregoing experience. 
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My answer must be, that if the treaty is 
Seriously persisted In for any length of time, 
it clouds all four. Because after a period of 

e under this treaty, we shall be more and 

re under the thumb of the Russians, for 

deasons set forth below. And for particular 

ns of face and force, we shall have lost 

y strength in the discouragement of 

Our realistic friends throughout the world 

including those behind the Iron and Bam- 

Curtains. 

The direct impact of the treaty is on the 

t two characteristics above; its indirect 

Rnd consequential impact, on the second two. 

In the small businessman's historical experi- 

©, military force either underwrites a 

d or an unsound view of the human 

8ltuation, and his fate is determined more 

the sound or unsound than by the mili- 
force which supports it. 

en asked by any of my members what I 

think about this treaty from their stand- 

Point, I must reply that the deal is either 

12. or phony, or both. My reasoning 

Telated to the fundamental human nature 
With which the small businessman has lived 
Or centuries and millenia. He has been 
fered a new deal of some kind at intervals 
at least as far back as the “Epic of Gilge- 
Mesh" about 6,000 years ago. It has always 
turned out to be a phony deal in the end. He 
has had the same old human nature to deal 
With. In the light of the evidence below, no 

ge in human nature is taking place 
pent now or is going to take place in the 
oreseeable future. Hence there will be no 
New era. We have got to make and keep 
the peace, for the longest time we can, 
among men as they now are, to benefit the 

businessman. The evidence says that 
this treaty is not the way to do it. It will 
Rotes tension on balance, not diminish it. 
: is a step backward, not forward. My 
toe are grouped under headings familiar 

Students of human affairs, but I have not 

much under thege headings in the 
11 of debates on the treaty. The con- 
erations appear to me to be as follows: 
HUMAN NATURE 
tuteberesstveness: As the Max Planck Insti- 
te of Behavioral Physiology at Wuppertal, 
bi y, found, “aggressiveness is a basic 
cal phenomenon. [It is shown] by 
Physiological studies of the underlying neural 
and hormonal processes. * In the human 
pang $ * * such behavior * * * will have to 
Controlled. And the first step in the di- 
on of control is the realization that ag- 
the veness is deeply rooted in the history of 
ha Species and in the physiology and be- 

Moral organization of each individual.” 
treaty now pending In the Senate sup- 
Poses that aggressiveness will subside. The 

ence of the small businessman over 
thousands of years, and the findings of mod- 
ern investigation, are the same on this 
kant. it will not. It will have to be con- 
poled. It may be controlled by regulation, 
Ut never by prohibition. 
losity: Not only the obvious lesson of 
Bi infant and growing child—and the 
blical story of Eve and the apple—but all 
Xperience through the ages, show that the 
Curiosity of mankind is never satisfied. It 
8 Sleep for a while, or may be deadened 
the onditions, but It is always waiting under 
Surface when not active. This treaty 
ProPoses to stop cold one line of curiosity. 
has no more chance of doing so than King 
Canute had of stopping the tide. And the 
dings from the underground explosions 
Will constantly stimulate more curiosity (as 
Well as fear and jealousy), until one side or 
in Other will literally explode. The treaty 
Ps this sense is ultimately an engine of de- 
truction. 

Restlessness: As Dr. John Nef of the Uni- 
Versity of has so apty said, “What 
Was false [about ideas of automatic peace] 
Was the assumption that nations and peoples 
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of the world would act according to what 
were, in the long run, their collective mate- 
rial interests; that they would accept the 
millenium if it were offered to them.” The 
small businessman has been told about the 
millenium many times. It has never come 
true. He always finds his own market rest- 
less and unpredictable. 

This same thing will happen in due course 
to the market for this treaty. Peace is a 
process not a condition. On the contrary, 
the arguments for this treaty look upon 
peace as a condition to be achieved. This 
attitude and expectation alone condemn it to 
failure, in the light of our experience. 

Or to illustrate from France in the last 
century: From 1830 to 1848, France had a 
good, stable government; there was recovery 
of order, and business was good. In 1848, 
the French threw out both the government 
and the form of government on the slogan, 
“France is bored.” The small businessman 
is very familiar indeed with this phenome- 
non. It teaches him that nothing human 
stays put. 

General tension, and tension in the Issue 
of regulation versus prohibition: Why people 
who lived through the prohibition era would 
favor this treaty is more than I can see. 
Prohibition not only (a) has never been suc- 
cessful as to any human activity, but (b) is 
an invitation to violation. Dam the pressure 
at a point of great interest and immediately 
it will rise at other points. The evidence for 
this is already in hand, in the Wall Street 
Journal for September 13: 

“Secret safeguards against Soviet test ban 
gains begin taking shape. 

“Details can’t be told but the Pentagon 
will deploy more detection devices to check 
on possible Russian cheating above ground. 
Included: High-altitude aircraft to sample 
air for radioactive debris; ground stations to 
measure shock waves of electromagnetic 
emanations. A satellite detection system 
would join in whenever development permits. 

“Plans go ahead for speedy resumption of 
U.S. atmospheric tests if necessary. Two big 
jet planes get test-measuring equipment. 
Larger underground shots will probably come 
anyway. But technicians doubt the yields 
can approach one megaton, as McNamara 
claims. Efforts for bigger blasts could actu- 
ally slow the number of tests possible. 

“Extra underground testing figures to cost 
an additional $30 million, most of it in this 
fiscal year.” 

We are forever listening to preachments 
about relaxing tension. They are almost ir- 
relevant to the human condition. Life is 
tension. The problem is to manage it. In- 


ways—by prohibition and by secrecy—as 
shown above. The whole theory of relax- 
ing tension is false per se. The alterna- 
tive to the treaty—a realistic and construc- 
tive alternative—is regulation, not prohibi- 
tion. As Representative Hosmer has pro- 
posed, in his article in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post on September 7, we need merely 
“a simple treaty between the United States 
and the Soviet Union stipulating that at- 
mospheric testing be stopped whenever cer- 
tain reasonable, agreed-upon levels of fall- 
out“ have been reached. This will be the 
method adopted ultimately anyway, human 
nature being what it is. 

By that time, the United States may not 
be a party to such a treaty; it may not 
even be an independent nation, and its 
small business may have gone by the board. 
Others will do, eventually, what the United 
States now refuses to do. That is certain. 
It is the way human nature works. 

If the small businessman has learned any 
lesson from his history, it is that there is 
some chance for a generally accepted regula- 
tion to work, and no chance whatever for 
flat prohibitions to work. Someone always 
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violates the prohibitions, sooner or later. 
The damage done until this fundamental 
lesson is relearned by America may be colos- 
sal, and the American small businessman 
may be the chief victim. 

DIPLOMACY 


The small businessman (as a class) bene- 
fited immensely from the long Roman peace, 
and’ still more from the peace that lasted 
about a century from Napoleon to World 
War I. How was the peace kept in each 
case? The answer is, by the same methods 
by which order is kept in a schoolroom—a 
combination of face and force. The force 
may often be moral force, but in the end 
it is backed up by real force. Children are 
going to be the same problems generation 
after generation, and they will grow up to 
be grownups who continue to be the same 
problems, generation after generation. 

Each solution of a human problem, in 
short, will bring in a new—different—only 
perhaps more manageable set of problems. 
Face and force will continue to be the fac- 
tors that keep peace in the world, time with- 
out end. 

The important thing to remember here is, 
that the effectiveness of moral force which 
Americans like so well depends in part on 
confidence in its wisdom, and this treaty 
will really shake confidence in America’s 
wisdom, among those paying attention to 
history and human na y the 
experience of the small businessman with 
both. 

The two steps necessary for the American 
people to understand this cannot well be 
taken in a hurry. One is for them to relate 
their experience with children to the be- 
havior of nations. The other is for them 
to understand how the peace was kept, when 
it was kept, in Europe. In American class- 
rooms, we read about the successes of Amer- 
ican diplomacy, not about the mixture of 
frustrations, failures, and successes that are 
the real makeup of diplomacy. So I guess it 
is a hopeless task to expound this very 
much. They will have to learn from harsh 
experience. It is harsh experience through- 
out history that has taught the independent 
businessman to be on his guard. 

Actually, to Judge diplomacy he has only 
to glance at the schoolteacher in his own 
community. Consider the multiple choices 
of the schoolteacher for keeping order. He 
can rap the knuckles (except where forbid- 


homework, 

home, or keep the youngster after school, 
or send him to a different seat or to the prin- 
cipal’s office, or keep him in at recess—in 
any combination that his ingenuity sug- 
gests. All these tools and more—with ex- 
pulsion as the ultimate sanction—are in the 
hands of the teacher and school authorities. 
With all this flexibility of choice, keeping 
order in a schoolroom taxes the best of 
teachers. 

Now suppose that the teacher were sud- 
denly told that as to one situation, he had 
only two choices—to shake hands with a 
particularly brutal schoolyard bully and let 
him loose on the playgrounds, or to have 
everybody engage in dangerous gymnastics. 
The teacher would say that this was a wholly 
false situation; that all kinds of alternative 
choices and combinations existed, and that 
the situation was forced without rhyme or 
reason. 

That, Senator, is what we have before us 
today. Our diplomats have boxed them- 
selves into a two-choice situation instead of 
a multiple-choice situation. This is some- 
thing frequently fatal in either war or dl- 
Plomacy, and always unwise in business. No 
com; t small businessman would know- 
ingly risk such a situation, still less seek it 
out. - 

To add but a single Illustration which has 
happened within the lifetime of most busi- 
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nessmen now living, and simply underscores 
the risk in this situation: 

On November 16, 1933, Mr. Litvinoff pledged 
to the President of the United States that 
Russia “would refrain from interference in 
the internal affairs of the United States; 
would refrain from any propaganda, acts to 
disturb tranquillity, prosperity, order, or se- 
curity in the United States; would not per- 
mit the formation of any group having the 
aim of overthrow of the political and social 
order of the United States,” etc. 

Five days later, Litvinoff issued a state- 
ment which said, “The Third International 
is not mentioned in this document. You 
must not read into it any more than was 
intended.” 

One month after that, the Communist In- 
ternational met under the walls of the Krem- 
lin and said: “There is no way out of the 
general crisis * * * other than via the over- 
throw of the exploiting classes, the confisca- 
tion of the factories, banks, mines, transport, 
houses, stocks of goods of the capitalists 
[and] the lands of the landlords [and] the 
church.“ 


Any businessman reading this would say 
to himself, “Well, when will I get a letter 
telling me not to read into this treaty any 
more than was Intended?” 

SCIENCE 


What the blow to scientific experimenta- 
tion involved in the treaty may be, the small 
businessman on the outsjde has no way of 
knowing. However, he can read the techni- 
cal magazines. It is no problem to visualize 
a series of intermediate space stations be- 
tween here and the moon, all computerized, 
and dominating not just the world by the 
solar system. The question would be, what 
is the source of energy to keep such a system 
going? And the only possible answer, of 
course, is atomic energy. Exotic means of 
converting sunlight and chemicals into elec- 
tricity exist, but on the voluminous scale 
required for such an interplanetary opera- 
tion, the atom would obviously be the big 
source. Any businessman competent to 
watch the evolution of technology is capable 
of seeing this. 

So, on the front which will eventually lead 
someone to dominance, he sees the United 
States retreating by freezing. He also sees, 
separately, a theory which as a theory has 
been bad throughout history—that some line 
of knowledge should be stopped at a certain 
point. On both counts, a free scientific at- 
mosphere ts inhibited. 

Responsible advertisements in the techni- 
cal magazines now refer matter-of-factly 
to populating the moon. Space fiction now 
measures cop-and-robber stories in terms 
of light-years. These are more responsible 
clues to the future than the treatment of 
human nature which appears in the treaty 
and its hearings. 

It is quite possible that we shall have a 
fair era of peace in spite of this treaty. But 
hazards threatening peace, that did not pre- 
viously exist, have been introduced by the 
treaty. And new hazards, that the United 
States will become second-, third-, or fourth- 
best in the world, have decidedly been intro- 
duced. 

All of this clouds the outlook of the small 
businessman in this country. 

We shall have retreated on the human- 
nature front, on the diplomatic front, on the 
scientific front, and on the military front. 
Knowing that face and force are in- 
dispensable to world order, and that the 
contribution of the United States to both 
has been weakened, the American business- 
man may well wonder whether the next re- 
treat will be on the economic front, where 
he is. His greatest hope will have to be, that 
the treaty is merely a passing phenomenon, 
to be succeeded later by real hard bargaining 
with the Russians on a durable, give-and- 
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take basis. That, in the light of his history, 
would make sense. 

I cannot close without quoting from one 
progressive American now dead, and from 
two contemporary authorities who might 
well have been called as witnesses, in the 
hearings on this treaty, since it is a proposal 
to rest the future of western civil liberties 
on the supposition that human beings will 
be better. This supposition is contrary to all 
the experience of the small businessman's 
history. Let me call them in turn, in the 
order in which they spoke. 

Walter Rauschenbusch, the American re- 
former, 1912: “In the best social order that 
is conceivable, men will still smoulder with 
lust and ambition, and be lashed with hate 
and jealousy as with the whip of a slave 
driver.“ 

Herbert Butterfield, the English historian, 
1949: “It is essential not to have faith in 
human nature. Such a faith is a recent 
heresy and a very disastrous one.“ 

Prof. Winthrop Hudson, of Colgate- 
Rochester Seminary: “A romantic and senti- 
mental confidence in the essential goodness 
of man, and in the purity of his motives, 
would seem to be one of the major perils of 
a democratic society.” 

These quotations express the essence of the 
experience of the small businessman over 
some 6,000 of history, and they are 
completely adverse to both the premises and 
the conclusions of the pending treaty. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. HARLAND SHAW, 
Chairman. 


Tribute to the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr.CHURCH. Mr. President, the first 
Peace Corps men are just now beginning 
to return after serving their 2 years 
abroad. An uncertain experiment when 
it began, the Peace Corps must now be 
recognized as one of the quickest and 
most unqualified successes in recent 
American policy. Not incidentally, it 
has also been a great benefit to the na- 
tions in which the corpsmen are serving. 
The Peace Corps is an excellent example 
of how a country can serve its own inter- 
ests by serving the interests of others. 

The accomplishments of the Corps 
have been depicted well by a recent edi- 
torial in the Idaho Falls, Idaho, Post- 
Register. I ask unanimous consent that 
this editorial, describing specifically the 
work of corpsmen in Asia, be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ~ 

TRIBUTE TO THE PEACE CORPS 

More than 1,200 Peace Corps volunteers 
are working in 11 Asian countries. Evidently 
their work is effective, for Asian leaders are 
honoring them, and another 600 trainees are 
being prepared for duty in the Far East. 


When Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver 


went to Manila in late August to receive the 
Ramon Magsaysay Award for International 
Understanding, he stood in for all the Amer- 
icans doing this job. 

The Manila Evening News placed the trib- 
ute on their shoulders: 

“What millions of dollars in machinery 
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and foodstuffs and other material gifts had 
failed to accomplish, the Peace Corps work- 
ers achieved in less than 2 years—an undef- 
standing with Asian peoples that promises to 
pass all tests.” 

The Corps volunteers labor in nations 
which stretch in an arc from arid Afghanis- 
tan across the Indian subcontinent to south- 
east Asia and the Philippines. Mostly they 
are teachers, but many assist in health, agti- 
culture and community development pro- 
grams. 

Here and there, teachers in the Corps are 
placed at important colleges and universities 
Generally, however, they are found in sec 
ondary and elementary schools in rural areas 

The Philippines leads all Asian lands, wit? 
474 Peace Corps workers, nearly all of them 
teachers, It seems fitting, therefore, that the 
award to Shriver in the Corps’ behalf was 
created in honor of the late Philippine Presi- 
dent Magsaysay, known throughout Asia and 
the world for his integrity, humanity, a 
devotion to freedom. 

Other Asian nations with large contin- 
gents are Thailand, with 225; Malaya, 169: 


‘India and Pakistan, about 115 each; North 


Borneo and Sarawak with just under 100 
altogether. 

The Corps development work in the Asia® 
countries includes a wide range of projects. 
not least flood control and irrigation work 
and the plotting of roads which will open uP 
vast reaches of trackless jungle on the isl 
of Borneo. 

Communist cries of “Yankee go home“ 
greeted the mere 17 volunteers who came 
May to Indonesia to teach physical educa” 
tion. But that country's leaders offered reas- 
surances, and the workers are still there. 

The award citation to Shriver appeared to 
sum up much Asian feeling about all this- 
It said: 

“In reaffirming the essential community 
of interest of all ordinary people, regardless 
of creed or nationality, the Peace Corps vol- 
unteers belong to that small but growing 
fraternity who by their individual efforts do 
make a difference.” 

Hardly an American at home could be any- 
thing but immensely proud that their coun- 
trymen’s efforts abroad have merited such 
appreciation, j 


Extension of Bonneville Power Authority 
Into Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Con- 
gressman JoHN Sartor, of Pennsylvania 
has been engaged in a concerted CoN- 
GRESSIONAL REcorRD campaign to try to 
indicate that the people of Idaho do not 
favor the extension of the Bonneville 
Power Authority into the southern part 
of my State. Why Congressman SayLoR 
thinks that he is qualified to pose as an 
expert on Idaho public opinion is beyond 
my power to determine. The truth is 
that the extension of the Bonneville 
Power Authority into southern Idaho has 
great support in that area, especially 
among those people best informed about 
the benefits to Idaho of such an exten- 
sion. Such a person is Boyd Ressel, 
manager of the Salmon River Electri¢ 
Cooperative of Challis, Idaho. Mr. Res- 
sel, along with many other informed peo- 
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ple in Idaho, has correctly pointed out 
that BPA’s coming to Idaho will not cost 
the taxpayers an extra cent. Mr. Res- 
sel's views on this matter appeared in an 
article in the Challis (Idaho) Messenger 
of August 29, 1963. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have this article from the Challis 

er printed in the Appendix of the 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Salo River ELECTRIC Sians WirH BPA 

Salmon River Electric has announced 
Signing of a 20-year electric contract with 
Bonneville Power Administration. The con- 
tract was approved August 21 by the board 
Of directors and manager of the cooperative. 

At this meeting Board President Garth 
Chivers stated, had Salmon River Electric 

using Bonneville Power in 1962, when 
they purchased 8,200,000 kilowatt-hours, 
there would have been a saving of $20,160 to 
the tive. 

Mr. Chivers remarked that Salmon River 

c does not plan an immediate rate 
reduction to thelr members, but will wait a 
of time, and review the rate structure 

after the first of the year. 
Ressel, manager, said regardless of 
the stories officials of Idaho Power and Utah 
er would have us believe, Bonneville 
coming to southern Idaho, ih nor 
e 


3 percent of all money spent for con- 
struction, 


in prepayments that are being used to 
Offset the present deficit, 

“Every 5 years BPA must review their rate 
®chedule and at that time adjust their rates, 
SO they will cover all operating costs, plus 
Meeting their repayment schedule. This will 
be done in 1964. 

“Perhaps the most important thing Bon- 
Reville Power coming to southern Idaho has 
done, is to give the people of the area a 
by which they may compare the 
2 they pay with those the people using 
A power pay.” 


Foreign Currency Loans to Private 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


I Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1957 
Law onsored an amendment to Public 
2 W 480 providing that not to exceed 
5 percent of the local currencies re- 
ceived from the sale of agricultural com- 
modities under title I of that act should 
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be reserved for loans to private American 
business firms or their affiliates for com- 
mercial development in the purchasing 
country and for loans to any private 
firm, foreign or domestic, for the con- 
struction in such country of facilities 
which would assist in the sale of Ameri- 
can agricultural commodities. - 

I am happy to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
this has been one of the most popular 
and, I believe, one of the most construc- 
tive uses being made of the local curren- 
cies generated by the sale of our agri- 
cultural surpluses. 

The authority for making these loans 
was originally placed by the committee 
in the Export-Import Bank and this 
organization did an excellent job of ad- 
ministering the program. In January 
1962, the responsibility for administering 
the program was transferred to the 
Agency for International Development 
and the report I am submitting herewith 
is a listing, by countries, of the loans 
which have been made by AID since that 
time. I think it shows an excellent rec- 
ord of utilization of these funds and I 
commend both the agency and the pri- 
vate firms which have borrowed the 
money for their combined initiative in 
developing economic opportunity in 
these countries which have purchased 


TIVITIES, COOLEY LOANS, JANUARY 1, 1962 

THROUGH JUNE 30, 1963 

Local currency (Cooley) loans stimulate 
economic activity by providing long-term 
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capital to private enterprise in friendly less- 
developed countries through the lending of 
U.S.-owned foreign currency received in 
payment for surplus agricultural com- 
modities. Under title I of Public Law 
480, loans may be made to (a) qualified 
U.S. firms to develop business and expand 
trade or (b) US, for foreign com- 
panies if the loan will result in expanded 
markets for, and consumption of, U.S. agri- 
cultural products, These loans are avail- 
able only in countries where local currencies 
have been allocated for this purpose under 
Public Law 480 sales agreements. The loans 
are made and are repayable in local cur- 
rency without maintenance of value. In- 
terest is usually comparable to that charged 
by local development banks and maturities 
are related to the purpose of the financing. 

The uses for which Cooley loans have 
been made are extremely varied. The local 
currency loan proceeds may be used by the 
borrower to finance local costs such as ex- 
pansion of plant and equipment, land ac- 
quisition, and other normal costs of opera- 
tion, including working capital. The loan 
must be acceptable to the host country 
government. Cooley loans may not be made 
for the manufacture of products which 
would be exported to the United States in 
competition with U.S.-made products or for 
the manufacture or production of commod- 
ities or the products thereof. < 


The Cooley loan program is one of the 
principal points of AID's contact with the 
American business community. In the year 
and a half since the inception of AID’s ad- 
ministration of the program, AID has ap- 
proved 68 Cooley loans (including 31 in the 
last 6 months) totaling the equivalent of 
$61,239,000. 

These loans, broken down by region, are 
as follows: 


AID 


During the first 4½ years of the Cooley 
program, the Export-Import Bank of Wash- 
ington (which administered the program dur- 


ing that period) approved 162 loans total- 
ing the equivalent of $95,168,000 as follows: 


Export-Import Bank 


Number of| Percent of} Dollar | Percent of 
Joans loans equivalent dollar 


In many cases AID has sought to make the 
Cooley loan program more attractive to po- 
tential American investors by not requiring 
á guaranty from the U.S. investor or a local 
bank. For example, of the 50 loans made by 
AID in the Near East-South Asia region, only 
17, or 34 percent, have been guaranteed by 
either a U.S. firm or local bank or made 
directly to a U.S. firm. Of the loans previ- 


ously approved by the Export-Import Bank 
in the NESA Region, 83 percent were guar- 
anteed by either a U.S, firm or a local bank 
or made directly to a U.S. firm. 

Attached is a list of the Cooley loans ap- 
proved by AID from the inception of the 
AID administration of the program on Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, to June 30, 1963. 
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j Cooley loans approved by AID, Jan. I, 1962, Whirough June 30, 1963 


Region and country Region and country Number o Percent of | Dollar | Percent of 


equivalent total 


Latin America: Near Fast and south Asia: Thowsands 
tolombia. G Ses 


Korea... 
Philippines. 
Vietnam 


` Amount Dollar 
Country and Borrower U.S. afillate Purpose of joan enuive 
joan No, continet alent 


Anthorized | Loan agre 
or approved | ment signe! 


a) (2) 0 (4) (5) (6) av) at) 


Masad; > a 
LATIN AMERICA ; | 
Colombia: | Thousands | Thi da | Pi 
CAA . — . Colombianos, | World Homes. Housing. ö $5. 000 2 moe pr. 12,1962 Apr. 17,198 
C- 1-1/4 Productora de Papelas, W. R. Grace Pulp, poper . 6,000 510 . Nov. 20 1962 
044174 Goodyear de Colombia, | Goodyear Rubber... Tires, tubes 2,000 180 112. do.. . Apr. 26, 1985 
GIEN eee angie de Colombia, | Gillette Razor. Razors, blades . 4. 000 e Wns? Jan. . 106 
C C1 /A Owens-Illinois Interna- Owens-Illinols. Glass manufacturing. | 4, 500 OIT AIET BE a Jan. 2,190 
514-E- 023 Fr. z Ekiri de Co- | General Electric... Electrical products 5,000 450 134) Noy. 16,1962 | May 15, 1963 
m A. 
ee Sadana Productos Quaker, S.A.] Quaker Oats_.......-__. Foodstuffs. .....-..-...- 2, 800 230 June 2 10633 — 
Eeuadlor: 
518-E-018 - Industria Cartonera . W. ky 9 and Inter- 2 box manu- 5, 784 200 Apr. 8, 10088 — 
nal 
618-E-020_...... Anoma 4 9 Co. U Telephone and Telephone systems 2 8, 500 390 Apr. 20, 1903 |_.....-....--- 
lombia, S. A Jectronies Interna- 
Bel. 
Paraguay: 2 S 
- E- Pan- Western Enter- | Pan-Western Enter- | Cattle, quebracho 104, 000 S30 May 10,1003 | May 8, 10 
prises, Inc. „Inc. black palm. 
Iain Ameise 4. 70 
‘subtotal (10 
loans). 
FAR EAST a 
Atlas Talwan 24, 000 600 June 29, 1962 | Dec. 28, I 
2 China Manmade Fibre 5, 940 150 July 9, 1982 | Apr, 15 1963 
‘orp. 
Rrocter, & Gamble Tal- 3, 400 85 May 7,1002 Oct. 9,19 
454-F.-087__.._.-. Joys In Inter-Assoclates....| None Peer 300 8 June 11,1963 
481 - K-08 Procter & Gamble Tul ae & Gamble. WEDA Working es 24, 800 620 June 21, 1963 
wan. oo assets of bea 
Korea: 489-E-017-:| Shinhan Flour .. None Foodstuffs.. .----------- 20,000 150 Sept. 7,1962 | Dec, 13,1982 
8 5 pa; bab ead Rose Packing | Francis II. Legrett Fish canning 5, 500 1,410 Feb, 26,1963 | Apr. 15, 198 
Vietnam: Foremost Dairies Viet- | Foremost Dairies, Inc. Dairy manufacturing.._| 40, 000 540 June 10, 1963 
E-007. nam, S. A. R. L. 
/ AVTTTT—VTbCò0 ———! . SRA Sr ticetssamecestan 
total (8 — 
). = 
AFRICA AND 
EUBOPE! 
NEAR EAST AND z 
SOUTH ASIA 
Greece: i 
40 9. —— bys Industry Xelo- | Pappas & Skouras 988 of fiber 15, 000 600 May 7,1962 | Sept. 19, 1002 
board plant. 
240-E-023_.......| Dow bw Henene Dow Cbemical eco sacar of plustic 20, 000 607 June 27,1962 | Feb. 28, 1963 
240-E-025___...__| Mobil Oil Hellas. . Sooony Mob Construction of service 17, 500 580 June 25,1962 | Deo. 5, 19% 
3 
240-E- G. . . . Isola, 8.4.— — Rbeem Mannfacturing_. Working capital or 20, 000 666 Oct. 31, 1962 
home appliance manu- 
240-E-026___.._..| Voktas Feeds None. Expansion of poultry 10, 000 333 Dee. 6,1962 | Jan. 17,198 
raising facilities. 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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Cooley loans approved by AID, Jan. 1, 1962, through June 30, 1963—Continued 


Country and Borrower 
No, 
a) @) 
Egypt (United 
us 7 Repub- 
Mo): 
S Pfizor Egypt- 2------ 
Iran: 
8-1 International Dairy 
208-E-018 Para Cotton Ginning & 
Israel: ae 

G7 23 Haifa Silos, LWd 

NI- K-88 Samson Tire & Rubber 
Co. 

2-E-O75_. Dagon - Batey- Mamgu- 
roth/Le Israel Ltd 
N 

Gadot Chemical tankers 

I- E- Alabama Wire 
Corp., Ltd. 

271-E-085. 2 KLIL Non Ferrous 
Metals, Ltd. 

Turkey: 
Cl U.S. Royal Last 
N. E.. . Turk Maadin Strkettl. 


Wyoth Laboratuvartori. 


Yarimea Starch & Glu- 
coso, 


S U.S. Royal Last 
Pakistan: 
C--16.. General Tire a ER Rubber 
Co. of Pak 
C-t-1o Pakistan Patric O0- 


Pakistan American Lib- 
erty Tank Terminais. 
Pakistan Services 
Merck Sharp & Dohme 


of Pakistan, 
Phelps Dodge, Ltd 


Intercontinental Hotels 
Corp. 
9 Sewing Machine 
+0. 


Madras Rubber 
Synthetics & Chemicals. 
Wyman-Gordon Chem- 

Precision Bearings In- 
Victor Gasket 


Harig- Mall 


Arbor Acres India 
386-E-os0______.| Ne Nally- Bird 
-E. . Mysore Cement 
288. F. O8... Union Carbide India 
386-E-088........| Mandya Paper 
C-8t-17________] Synthetics & Chemicals. 
396-E-80______| Kirloskar Oummlns 
386-E-000.______| Napoo Bevel Gear 


Footnotes at end of table. 


U.S. affiliate 


Foremost Dairy... 


Intercontinental Hotels. 


American Liberty Tank 
Terminals. 
. Hotels 
„ Dacca, 
Merck Sharp & Dohme. 


Phelps Dodge 0 


Singer manufacturing. -. 


Mansfield Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 


Victor Manufacturing. 


Harig Manufacturing..- 
Arbor Acres 
McNally Pittsburgh.__. 


Purpose 


(4) 


Construction of pharma- 
— — 5 


Working capital for 
dairy products. 
Construction of bulk 
storage terminal. 


Expansion of grain stor- 
age facilities, 

Expansion of rubber tire 
and tube plant. 

Expansion of grain stor- 


age facilities. 
ma zion of plastics 


Expansion of bu bulk stor- 


termi 
8 of alumi- 
num wire and cable 


plant. 

Construction of inte- 
gral aluminum ex- 
trusion and fabrication 
plant. 


Construction of rubber 
tire and 1 5 puns 


producer. 
Construction of rubber 
tire and tube plant. 


Construction of jute 
og mat and mill- 
ing facilit 
9 une in 


Construction of bulk 
storage term 
sh gie of hotel in 


Canarian of pharma- 
ceutical plant, 


and cable manufac- 


lities, 
Financing IHO sequity 

in Dacca hotels. 
Working capital for dis- 
ei Mrs locally 
tured sewing 


Construction of rubber 
tire and tube plant. 
Expansion . 

rubber plant. 


forge plant. 
Construction of 
bearing plant. 
Construction of auto 
rame la manufacturing 
Construction ofmachine 
eth lahme f poul- 
ta ent o 
reeding farms, 


8 of chemical 
and plastic manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Rofoancing of debt and 
Patr of paper 


plan 
Ex ce. of synthotics 
aud eber ane 
Construction br diesel 


ee of bevel 
gear plant. 


Amount 
ot loan 
contract 


®©) 


Thousands| Thousands) Percent 
$107 244 


7. 500 
25, 000 


p 


S Ee 88 888 


1. 


Loan agree- 
ment 8 


u) 


Apr. 20,1962 | Aug. 17,1982 


May 7,1962 Aug. 20,1962 


June 27, 1963 


Feb, 21, 1963 
May 3, 1063 


Mar. 22, 1963 


‘Tune 18, 1963 


June 10, 1963 


June 27,1963 


May 29, 1962 
June 25, 1962 
July 23, 1962 
Oct. 23, 1002 
Nov. 2,1962 
Jan, 11,1963 


Apr. 6, 1963 
Feb. 26, 1963 
Oct, 22, 1962 
Feb. 5, 1963 
June 18, 1963 


June 5, 1963 
Jan. 24,1963 | Apr. 6,1963 


Apr. 18, 1963 
Aug. 14, 1902 


Feb. 27,1962 
May 17,1963 


June 25, 1962 
Nov. 26, 1962 
Mar, 6, 1963 
Apr. 24,1983 
May 15, 1963 


O. 


May 20, 1963 


May 17, 1962 | Sept. 29, 1962 


® 
Feb. 20, 1962 
May 7, 1962 
June 25, 1962 
— — 


May 2, 1002 
Aug. 20, 1902 
Feb. 3, 1963 
May 17,1963 
Dec. 6, 1962 


10 Sept. 17, 1962 Do, 
7 6% Oct. 23,1962 | Aug. 7, 1063 
644 1154 do.. Dec, 4, 1962 
7 10 Nov. 2, 1962 
7 | 10 
7 10 
7 e ee PASCAL, I raz Mar. 19, 1963 
7 1214 
7 3 
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Cooley loans approved by AID, Jan, 1, 1962, through June $0, 1963—Coutinued 
| payment È 
Amount Dollar Interest terms Authorized | Loan agree 
swf and Borrower U.S. alſiliate Purpoxe of loan uiv- rate or approved | ment signet 
loan No. contract nt 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (10) at) 
ad A L Fs ̃ esi ET — — 
Indla-Continued Thousands! Thousan | Percent 
3u6-E-095........| Chochin Pyt., Ltd Atalanta Trading Corp. | Expansion òf shrimp $2, 365 50 7 June 21, 1963 
processing facilities, 
- E O Frick Indla, I. dd S so n of refriguru- 2,300 520 I As (aie igi (ani JA eect e <.<<om 
tion equipment plant. 
386-F-003 Hindustan Aluminum | Kalser Corp Construction of aluin- 10, 000 2,080 . SN Na ee Pian 1 
Corp., L. man fabricating fu- | 
ollity. 
Sa0-E 0922... epee International, | General Kleetrſe Construction of elec | 4,000 833 7 June 27, 1963 
td. ee equipment 
plant: 
n E Oh. Gabriel Indis, Lt l Gabhrbel. Expansion of automstle 1, 400 292 1 K 
| | shock alsorber plant. | | 
Nar apt aio nS . r hee aes ä . 
south Asia | 
subtotal | 
450 loans). | | 
i ee 
1 None, ‘Approved by Export-Import Bank In November 1961. Loan agresment drafted 


3 Increase, 
I To be wiministerod by Expart-Luport Rank. 
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1964 Marks Anniversary of Recon- 
struction’s End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES O. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr, EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an article en- 
titled “1964 Marks Anniversary of Recon- 
struction’s End,” written by Holmes 
Alexander, and published in the Rich- 
1 News-Leader of September 18, 
1963. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

1964 MARKS ANNIVERSARY OF RECON- 
STRUCTION’S END 


(By Holmes Alexander) 


Negroes did their marching this year on 
the 100th anniversary of emancipation, but 
they aren't the only race with a liberation 
to celebrate. 

Next year, on September 14, 1964, there falls 
the 90th anniversary of a date which south- 
ern white folks in the past have observed as 
the day when they were freed of the hated 
Reconstruction. z 

In New Orleans there stands a monument 
in Liberty Place to the Battle of Canal Street. 
It was here that Gen. Fred Ogden, com- 
mandant of the White League, smashed the 
combined forces of the metropolitan police, 
the federalized militia and their Negro 
auxiliaries. 

A book on the subject, published in 1955 
but catching attention now, and one we may 
hear more about next year, tells the story 
in detail and dignity. The battle, while not 
involving large numbers, is held to be one 
of the turning points in American social 
history. 

Like the Battle of New Orleans in 1815, 
which had little military significance but 
made the political career of Andrew Jackson, 
the Battle of Liberty Place had consequences 
that proved equally far-reaching. It forced 
the ouster of carpetbag government and gave 
the South back to the southern whites. 
Like the Battle of Concord in 1775, this bat- 


tle on Canal Street brought out civilians 
who stood up to trained troops and “fired 
shots heard round the world.” 

Only 13 Americans were lost under Jack- 
son, only 10 or 12 Massachusetts Minutemen 
died against the Redcoats. The White 
Leaguers lost 18 and 30 were wounded. Not 
the casualties but the significance—past and 
future—is what the historian Stuart Omer 
Landry wrote of this battle; 

The Battle of Liberty Place in 1874 
changed the tide of opinion, brought the end 
of Reconstruction to the South, and started 
the southern people on their way to the 
great prosperity which they now know.“ 

Although the patriot groups called them- 
selves the White League, they were not pri- 
marily white supremists and the battle wns 
not a race riot. It was a recourse to arms, 
led by the very best people of the commu- 
nity, to change an Intolerable situation of 
spoilation and corruption. 

The patriots’ purpose was not primarily to 
destroy an enemy in the field, although this 
was effectively done when the enemy suf- 
fered the greater losses and ran away. The 
end purpose was to make it known to Presi- 
dent Grant and the Congress that these 
abuses of occupation would no longer be suf- 
fered, and to reach past the President and 
past Congress to the conscience of the Amer- 
ican people. 

The battle, fought behind cotton bales and 
overturned streetcars with cannon, Gatling 
guns and every form of small firearms, lasted 
only 15 minutes. The White Leaguers cap- 
tured the statehouse and police headquar- 
ters, but were not long in command of the 
State government. What they accomplished 
was to get President Grant's attention, to 
set in motion three long congressional in- 
vestigations and to draw favorable reaction 
throughout the Nation. Single newspapers 
in Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and six newspapers in New York supported 
the spirit of the uprising, The New York 
Tribune sympathetically editorialized: 

The frightful mismanagement of affairs 
in Louisiana under the present administra- 
tion has brought out its logical result and 
culminated * * * in an attempt at revolu- 
tion on the part of the citizens who suffering 
under great and continued wrongs, are un- 
able to find any redress.” s 

But redress came with the national elec- 
tion of 1876 when Grant's successor, Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes, was apparently beaten by the 
reform Democrat, Samuel Tilden; Hayes was 
declared the winner after some strange busi- 
ness with the ballot boxes, but the will of 
the country had been made known, 


Reconstruction ended—and southerners 
looking for a handy anniversary to celebrate. 
could logically pick one that falls in the 
presidential year of 1964. 


Paper Company Giving Land 
for Public Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. GRANT, Mr. Speaker, last week 
an important event was held in my old 
congressional district in Alabama, The 
article from the Mobile Register of Sep- 
tember 19, which I am including with 
these remarks, gives the story of the 
Southern Woodlands Division of the St- 
Regis Paper Co. dedicating to public use 
two tracts of southern longleaf pine 
near Flomaton. 

As chairman of the Forests Subcom- 
mittee of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, it gives me a great pleasure to pay 
public tribute to this civic-minded com- 
pany. One could mention many names 
of the farsighted officials of the company? 
however, in passing, let me state Roy K. 
Ferguson, board chairman, and Paul 
Dunn, vice president, have led the way 
in this organization’s development as 
well as Marc Rawls, manager of thé 
Southern Woodlands Division of St. 
Regis. Mr. Dunn is president of the S0- 
ciety of American Foresters; and Mr. 
Rawls, who was closely associated with 
the late Albert Ernest, an official of the 
company, is doing one of the finest jobs 
of any forester in this Nation. I re 
that I was not able to be present on 
occasion. 

I have in my office a cross-sectional 
disk from a virgin longleaf yellow pine 
tree which is 267 years old; it was pre- 
sented to me by the T. R. Miller Lumber 
Co. of Brewton, Ala., and was grown near 
the two above-mentioned tracts, Natu- 
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Tally, Smokey, the bear, stands as a 
guardian on top of this slab. This tract 
of forest land, which is to be used by 
the public, is named in honor of Senator 
G. R. Swift of Atmore who is a former 
U.S. Senator and outstanding lumber- 
Man of many years. 

[From the Mobile (Ala.) Register, Sept. 19, 

1963] 

Parer COMPANY GIVING LAND FOR PUELIC USE 

Brewron, At Two tracts of southern 
longleaf pine north of Flomaton will be 
turned over for public use today by the 
Southern Woodlands Division of the St, Regis 
Paper Co. 

An official dedication will be held. The 
land includes two tracts of uncut longleaf 
Pine for the information and use of the 
Society of American Foresters, travelers in 
the State of Alabama. The dedication site 
will be on the U.S. Highway 31, approxi- 
Mately 4 miles north of Flomaton, beginning 
at 2:30 p.m. 

Officials of the St. Regis Paper Co. said 
that part of the area will be designated as a 
Public picnic ground and the company has 
instalied fireplaces, picnic tables and cleared 
Parking areas and footpaths under the trees. 
An area of about the same size has been 
designated as a Society of American Foresters 
natural area. 

There are a total of 709 huge trees in the 
tract, one of which will be named Escambia 
in honor of this county. The largest long- 
leaf, the official tree of the State, measuring 
30 inches in diameter and towering almost 
100 feet high, is 12 years older than the State 
itself and will be named Alabama. 

Then the 67 next largest trees are to be 
named for each one of the State's counties. 

“county tree" is more than 22 inches in 
ter and all of them are believed to be 
Older than the State. 

Including the 709 “old growth” longleaf 
Pines, there are 5,369 trees in the two tracts. 
St. Regis foresters will maintain the trees 
Uncut for the benefit of foresters, naturalists, 
and others. The city of Flomaton will main- 
tain the picnic areas. 

The tract of timber north of Flomaton is 
One of the very few tracts of uncut or virgin 
timber left in the South today. The com- 
Pany said that it is being set aside as a show- 
Place so that schoolchildren, adults, and 
€ven foresters of the future who might 
Otherwise never see virgin pine In its natural 
State might visit the area stocked with nearly 
1,000 of the same kind of trees that awed the 
early explorers who crossed the Longleaf 
Pine Belt. 

Included on the program will be Leon 

y of Decatur and Century, Fla., a saw- 
mill operator and lumberman who will act as 

r of ceremonies at the dedication. 
M. G. Rawls, manager of the Southern Wood- 
lands Division of St. Regis, will also be a 
Principal speaker. 

The tract to be used by the public will be 
Named for G. R. Swift of Atmore, former 
State and U.S. Senator, sawmill operator and 

berman. This area contains all of the 
County-named trees. 

A tract the same size designated as a “nat- 
Ural area” is named for E. A. Hauss, head of 
the sawmill company which acquired the 
tract at the beginning of the 20th century 
and maintained it in its natural state until 
it was acquired by St. Regis in 1957. 

Refreshments will be served during the 
dedication ceremonies and the Flomaton 
High School band will play music for the 

am. 

The Longleaf Pine Picnic Ground will be 
Officially accepted for the public by two 
Youngsters, Miss May Rigby, president of the 

bia County 4-H organization, and 
John White, a Future Farmer of America. 
Paul M. Dunn, of New York, president of the 
Society of American Foresters and vice presi- 
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dent of St. Regis, accepted the natural area 
for the society. 

Claude D. Kelly, of Atmore, Ala., dl- 
rector of conservation, will trace the owner- 
ship history of the forest and speak to the 
audience on the career and service to the 
community of Senator Swift. Mayor L. D. 
Weaver of Flomaton accepted for the city. 

Visitors will find the tree; “Alabama,” and 
the 67 county trees marked with nameplates 
fixed to the trees in such a way as to be 
harmiess to their future growth. 


Economic Development of Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES 0. EASTLAND 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Anybody Worried About Mis- 
sissippi?” published in the Richmond 
News-Leader of September 18, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ANYBODY WORRIED ABOUT MISSISSIPPI? 


Gov. Ross Barnett goes out of office next 
January after 4 years of storm, stress, 
calumny—and major accomplishment. He 
has brought a prodigious amount of new in- 
dustry into his State. 

This Is worth dwelling upon because of the 
persistent fallacy, sired alike by ignorance 
and malice, which says that racial disputes 
in the Southern States howl up a climate 
that’s uncongenial to business, How this 
canard survives we don’t know, because the 
North now has more racial hubbub than the 
South does, But the recent Democratic gu- 
bernatorial primary election in Mississippi 
tossed up a lot of facts which were not na- 
tionally known about the Barnett adminis- 
tration—and these facts afford the basis for 
reviewing some general principles on indus- 
trial location. 

Industries don't decide bo come into any 
State despite racial uproar there. They don't 
decide upon the move because of racial peace 
either. Such decisions are made upon mar- 
ket research, the availability of land, water, 
labor pools, and electrical power, the perti- 
nent statutes and the tax structure. The de- 
cisions also yield to the salesmanship of 
business-seeking State oficials—provided, 
always, that these persons have something 
to sell. 

Governor Barnett has been 4 tireless huck- 
ster of Mississippi’s environmental advan- 
tages. In the past 28 months he made 29 
trips out of his State. He racked up 45,000 
miles of travel beyond his borders. He con- 
ducted 550 across-the-desk interviews with 
out-of-State businessmen about Mississippi's 
physical assets, about 39 pro-business laws 
which he'd recommended and the legislature 
had passed, about a referendum that fixed 
the right-to-work proposition into the State 
constitution by better than a 2-to-1 major- 
ity, about graduated reduction of personal 
business taxes. 

The Governor could talk about the suc- 
cess of the balance agriculture with in- 
dustry program (BAWI), which has been In 
effect since 1944. Under this plan, general 
obligational bonds are sold to finance and 
prepare industrial sites. He could say that 
in his incumbency, these bond issues boomed 
as never before. In the 12 months since the 


ror 
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crisis at Ole Miss University, he could tell 
his prospects, his State has benefited by 
83 new or expanded industries, bringing in 
7,700 new jobs, with a capital investment of 
$67.3 million. 

How did businessmen respond to this solid 
salesmanship? Well, last December, with the 
Ole Miss campus still under Federal occupa- 
tion, Mr. Barnett attended a long-scheduled 
industrial luncheon at the Pick-Congress 
Hotel in Chicago: He had to break through 
a picket line and endure some ruffianship 
by the local press. But he sold Paul L. 
Adams, president of Caradco, Inc., an Iowa 
firm, on establishing a $2.5 million wood- 
working piant at Gulfport. Mr. Adams told 
him: 

“The BAWI program offers obvious eco- 
nomic advantages, and although similar pro- 
grams are offered elsewhere, the combination 
of many facts and considerations in our 
survey, including community personality. led 


us to a choice of Gulfport.” 


Only last month, on August 15, the Amer- 
ican Potash & Chemical Corp., which already 
had a $13 million investment in Mississippi, 
added another $14 million with construction 
at Aberdeen, 120 miles northeast of Jackson, 
Willard P. Scott, the firm's vice president, 
wrote to Barnett: 

“We * * * are pleased to have the op- 
portunity of demonstrating to you our con- 
fidence that economic conditions condu- 
cive to sound industrial opportunity will con- 
tinue to prevail in Mississippi.” 

There is much else for the record, includ- 
ing the opening next month of a $125 mil- 
lion oil refinery at Pascagoula. William C. 
Smith, president of Standard Oil of Ken- 
tucky, saluted this venture by telling Mr. 
Barnett: 

“Industrialists are looking toward Missis- 
sippl in the days of the New Frontier in 
hopes of finding a way back to the better 
conditions of yesterday.” 

Yes, Mississippi is doing all right, and 
deservedly so. We offer it as an industrial 
model for other States and for the Federal 
Government. This is how jobs, job training, 
and Increased revenue can be brought home 
to the community. 


Many Happy Returns, Mr. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. VINSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include two editorials which recently ap- 
peared concerning one of America's most 
distinguished citizens, James A. Farley. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that every 
Member of Congress and all of the adult 
population of the United States will join 
in the birthday wishes expressed in the 
Savannah Evening Press, and will agree 
with the editorial in the Valley Times- 
News of West Point, Ga., concerning an 
address made by this very great and 
distinguished American, James A. Far- 
ley, who played such a vital role in the 
history of America and the free world 
during a very critical period in our 
history. 

For many years Jim Farley partici- 
pated in the formulation of policies that 
led this Nation from the depths of de- 
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pression to the unquestioned leader of 
the free world. 

He is a man of wisdom, foresight, and 
strong convictions. After he left Gov- 
ernment service he did not rest on his 
laurels. And he continues today to give 
sage advice on America’s future. 

I always benefit when I listen to Jim 
Farley and I urge every Member of Con- 
gress to read the editorial in the Valley 
Times-News commenting on an address 
Jim Farley made before the Executives 
Club of Chicago. This sounds like the 
Jim Farley that many of us knew so 
well in the thirties, and the fact that he 
celebrated his 75th birthday this year 
has not detracted in the slightest from 
his ability to analyze men ‘and their 
motives. 

Jim Farley is one of those rare Amer- 
icans who can point with pride to a con- 
tinuous record of achievement through- 
out his entire career, which continues 
even to this day. I am proud to claim 
him as a friend of many years. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press, 

May 29, 1963] 
Many Happy RETURNS, Mr, FARLEY 

This week a man we regard as a great 
American will celebrate his birthday. James 
A. Farley, of New York and the world-at- 
large, will be 75 years old on Thursday. 
This age is what his vital statistics show, but 
to look at him Mr. Farley seems no older 
than he was in those days of the early 1930's 
when he managed the campaign that swept 
Franklin D. Roosevelt into the Presidency. 

The domestic policies that President 
Roosevelt established in direct contradition 
of the platform on which he was elected are 
still being debated. There is no question, 
however, of Mr. Farley’s sincerity in his early 
belief in Mr. Roosevelt, just as there is no 
question about the great shock he endured 
when President Roosevelt tossed the no- 
third-term tradition overboard. The sincere 
Mr. Farley just couldn't go along with that 
and allowed himself to be offered for the 
Democratic nomination in 1940, a gesture 
that he must have known was futile but 
which he allowed because that was exactly 
the way he felt. This was typical of the man. 

Mr. Farley is a Democrat and has never 
pretended to be anything else. His classifi- 
cation is generally regarded as that of a 
“moderate conservative.” He may be re- 
garded as a Democratic “minister without 
Portfolio” but a power in the party never- 
theless. This, we believe, is because Jim 
Parley can be counted upon to say and do 
what he thinks is right; sincerity coupled 
with political astuteness is a powerful com- 
bination. 

For a man “retired” from active politics, 
Mr. Farley keeps mighty busy. We recently 
read that he attends an amazing. number of 
eating functions, dinners and such, every 
week—eight or nine or more. But, we are 
told, he has learned not to eat much on the 
“chicken and peas” circuit, picking up a bite 
at a diner before approaching the festive 
board. It is our guess that along with what- 
ever he eats at the diner, Mr. Farley ingests 
as much or more political information as 
he obtained at the damask-covered table. 
He just can’t avoid this, and at it we wish 
him many more happy years, 

{From the West Point (Ga.) Valley Times- 
News, Aug. 1, 1963] 
PERILS CONTINUALLY GROWING 


We live in a time of danger—undoubtedly 
the greatest danger the world has ever faced, 
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if only because of the incredibly destructive 
power of the weapons possessed and readied 
by the two great powers. This dark fact is 
continually on the mind of every thoughtful 
American. 

But are we, as a people, facing up to it 
as we can and must? Are we making the 
most of all the resources we have? 

If James A. Farley, once a member of 
President Roosevelt’s Cabinet, for 8 years 
chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, and long a national figure, is right, 
we are not. 

The lead article in the July issue of the 
Reader’s Digest, which is condensed from 
an address Mr. Farley made before the Ex- 
ecutives’ Club of Chicago, presents his view 
in an effort to remind his countrymen “of 
the stuff they are made of.” 

He states his thesis in his opening para- 
graph: “Night and day the Kremlin's propa- 
ganda is directed toward breaking the will 
of the American people to resist. And, un- 
fortunately, there are well-meaning Amer- 
loans who unwittingly assist those propa- 
gandists. They argue that this is a time of 
greatest danger, and therefore greatest care 
must be taken. This is certainly true. But 
there is a vast difference between taking care 
and taking to the woods.” 

Mr. Farley calls on history to supply us 
with the evidence of what other Americans, 
most of them long dead, did in times of grave 
and consummate danger. 

The roll is a long one, going an agonizing 
way from Bunker Hill to the hell of Tarawa. 
Its meaning is found in Patrick Henry's im- 
mortal “Give me liberty or give me death.” 
In Mr, Farley's phrase, “In blunt terms the 
message is: To stand as an American you 
must be prepared to fall as one.” 

Mr. Farley denies that, as the Kremlin 

repeatedly charges, we are a soft people, 
dedicated only to lives of as much ease as 
we can obtain—the story of the pioneers who 
made this Nation refute such charges with 
him. 
He denies too, the endles Russian claim, 
which has found currency in many corners 
of the world, that we seek world conquest. 
As he points out, Russia herself supports this 
denial, We saved Russia from Nazi occupa- 
tion when she was reeling on the edge of 
total collapse. 

We asked nothing in return, and when, 
because of our monopoly of atomic weapons 
our military superiority was overwhelming, 
we bid for world disarmament, it was the So- 
viets who closed the door against it. In an 
unprecedented act, we spent $60 billions of 
our treasure to aid other nations of the 
world. 

It is the Soviets, Mr. Farley writes, point- 
ing to the clear record, who seek world dom- 
ination. Already they have subjugated, 
within totalitarian states, almost a billion 
people and 15 once-free nations. 

Mr. Farley goes on to list perils that are 
continually growing—perils that demand the 
utmost in resoluteness and courage from us 
all. Even where communism has not tri- 
umphed it is moving in, using every weap- 
on at its command, from bland words to ter- 
ror. So: “The map proves that we are not 
moving toward war with the Communist; 
they are moving war toward us. Each time 
we seek to disengage, they confront us nearer 
home. Today they are on our doorstep.” 

At the end, he sums up his thesis: “I be- 
lieve the American people must face the dan- 
ger and the risk involved, and meet this chal- 
lenge decisively * * * I think it (is) the duty 
of every citizen to convey to the President 
that the people stand behind him in the aw- 
ful risk, confident that, like the great Amer- 
ican Presidents who preceded him, he will 
exert that will only because he can do naught 
else and again prayerful that it is also the 
will of God, in Whom we trust.” 


September 23 
Fighting the Public Conscience 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, as the 
House begins debate on the administra- 
tion’s tax bill, it is interesting to note 
how it has failed to pick up any sizeable 
public support. The following editorial 
from the Marion (Ohio) Star points out 
why it does not have any enthusiastic 
support from the average person. AS 
the Marion Star so well puts it, the 
“public conscience” is against living 
beyond our national income. 

FIGHTING THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 


When President Kennedy goes over con- 
gressional heads to urge popular support for 
tax reduction, he is not at his best. 

Why should he find it necessary to con- 
cince his countrymen they should support 
tax reduction? Politicians grow up at the 
ward boss's knee believing tax reduction is 
the best vote bait in existence. 

Rank and file voters are supposed to be 
helpless when tax reduction is dangled in 
front of their eyes. Taxes are never popular- 
One of the prime political axioms, 
through generations of applied politics, 18: 
“Vote for all spending and against 
taxing.” 

But tax reduction in 1963 does not find 
rank and file voters snapping at the bait- 
A most unusual thing has happened. 

Here is a proposition supposedly sure fire 
that has been sputtering its fuse ever since it 
was thrown into discussion last January. 

The recession it was supposed to ward off 
has failed to materialize. The Wall Street 
Journal reported in its September 18 edition 
that the “current business upswing displays 
a remarkable immunity to the ravages 
time.” 

The tax relief it was designed to give has 
been interesting but not irresistible to masses 
of taxpayers supposed to be hysterical about 
tax relief. It is as if the ordinary run of 
people had looked at the array of household 
appliances mentioned by Mr. Kennedy in his 
appeal for support and said they intended to 
buy them tax cut or no tax cut, 

As for the unemployed and what a tax cut 
might mean to them, it is more obvious to 
people who work for wages than it is to the 
President that in the first place the unem- 
ployed pay no income taxes, being without 
income, and in the second place do not be- 
lieve a tax cut would put them to work. 

President Kennedy is earnest about a tax 
cut. He must be puzzled by the cold shoul- 
der his proposal has received. 

Has he not been given support by out- 
standing businessmen? Has he not made it 
plain that deficit financing—spending excess 
of income to stimulate expansion—is sophis- 
ticated business practice? 

One misgiving sticks in the popular craw- 
Millions of people who have been taught to 
live within their incomes cannot understand 
why there should be different rules for the 
Federal Government. 

Why should it hand back $11 billion of an- 
ticipated revenue when it is expecting to be 
short by more than that amount in the next 
fiscal year? 

This would be stupid or crooked if an indi- 
vidual tried it. President Kennedy is fight- 
ing the public conscience. Some of the 
things he is saying sound as if he didn't 
know the public had one. 


1963 
Richard M. Nixon Speaks Out 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker 

We must have a positive program; it isn't 
enough to just be opposed to what the Presi- 
dent is doing. We need to have positive an- 
Swers to unemployment and to Cuba and all 
of Latin America— 


Said former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon in a press conference recently. 

Mr. Nixon's advice is still looked upon 
by Republicans in Congress as sound and 
Constructive, and we will all benefit from 
his thoughts. 

In the Christian Science Monitor of 
September 3, Mr. Nixon expresses his 
Views abaut the 1964 election, and I com- 
Mend this article to the attention of my 
colleagues and members of the press. 
Below follows the complete text of this 
article: 

Nixon Says Watt AND SEE 

(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 
New Tonk — Back from Europe and start- 
a new career as a New York attorney, 
Richard M. Nixon spoke out not as a private 
Citizen but as a man who still considers him- 
self a prime mover in his party as he granted 

u postvacation interview. 

He said the test ban treaty may have been 
“oversold” by the Kennedy administration 
and disillusionment could set in if the treaty 
does not live up to expectations. 

He observed that if “some Republican can- 
fidates continue to act like cannibals” no 
Republican is going to have “a whisper of a 
Chance in 1964. 

The former Vice President looked particu- 
larly fit as he discussed a wide spectrum of 
Subjects in his Waldorf Towers suite. 

The big issues in 1964, he said, “are the 
Same major issues we had in 1960—unem- 
Ployment and Cuba. 

“What is the party going to stand for, 
that's what we should be thinking about,” 
he said. “We must have a positive program: 
it isn't enough to just be opposed to what the 
President is doing. We need to have positive 
answers, to unemployment (including the 
economic growth rate) and to Cuba and all 
Of Latin America.” 

ACTION URGED 


What of the civil rights issue? 

He says he thinks there should be con- 
fressional action, but he call the President's 
Politics good“ in this area but the language 
Of the legislation poor“ He says he will 
Come forward at the appropriate time with 
What he feels is a “sound, constitutional, and 
definite solution,“ which he hopes will be a 
Part of the Republican platform. 

Looking at the Kennedy administration, 
Mr. Nixon questions whether “he is speaking 
too early.” He says the “economy is cur- 
rently doing reasonably well—even though, 
aS I said before, unemployment and the 
economic growth rate certainly have not 
been solved. But is this an economic peak, 
and will Kennedy be faced with a deterior- 
ating economy in 1964? We had that in 
1960, you will remember, 
` “Also, in foreign affairs, I think this test 
ban looks better today than it ever will 
&gain—people are so desirous of having a 
relief from tensions. Basically, the test ban's 
Teal weakness is that it has been oversold by 
the administration. Disillusionment may 
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well set in if it does not come up to billing. 
I, of course, hope it does. E 

“But I have been through the spirit of 
Geneva, the spirit of Vienna—so I look on 
the spirit of Moscow with justifiable skepti- 
cism—uniess it proves not to be the fraud 
the others turned out to be.” 


USE OF RUSK APPLAUDED 


Mr. Nixon made two other comments about 
the Kennedy administration. “On the plus 
side.“ he said, “I find him using Rusk more 
letting him be the Secretary of State. This 
is very good.” With regard to Mr. Kennedy's 
advisers, Mr. Nixon said: “I still think his 
appointments lack balance; There are too 
many intellectuais and not enough 
activists.” 

Mr Nixon said, as he has said before, that 
he takes the position of favoring all four 
leading candidates for the nomination, and 
he expresses personal friendship toward 
Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona; Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York; Gov. 
William Scranton, of Pennsylvania; and Gov. 
George Romney. 

But within the context of his recollections 
about encouraging Governor Romney to run 
for Governor in Michigan (which Mr. Romney 
acknowledges as a primary reason for his 
making the run), one gets the impression 
of special Nixon warmth toward the new 
Michigan Governor. He said he was helpful, 
too, in getting Mr. Scranton into the guber- 
natorial arena in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Nixon says definitely that the Re- 
publicans can win in 1964, and that he hopes 
he can be helpful in shaping winning issues. 
“I feel," he says, “an acute need for leader- 
ship in the international area, and I feel 
qualified to speak up on these issues at the 
appropriate time.” 

Would he under any circumstances be a 
candidate? “I know what it costs to be a 
candidate,” he says, in time and money. 
I have neither. It costs millions.” He then 
spoke of his heavy correspondence load, with 
letters still coming in “at about 500 a week,” 
and how he has to bear all these expenses 
personally. He obviously feels, as he said 
before, that he has no alternative these 
days than to address himself primarily to 
“making a little money.” 

Mr. Nixon seemed desirous to talk politics 
and of the candidates. “If some Republican 
candidates continue to act like cannibals,” 
he said, No Republican is going to have a 
whisper of a chance in 1964.” 

“I think, too,” he said, that all Republi- 
cans—and certainly it would be the least to 
ask of any of the candidates—that he should 
agree to support anyone who is nominated 
at the open convention. And I think all 
Republicans can better prove their worthi- 
ness from now on by directing their fire 
against Kennedy and his policies and not 
against each other. This has always been 
my premise. The Democrats certainly are 
the target—always—and Kennedy is a vul- 
nerable target.” 

SECTIONALISM DECRIED 

He continued: 


“Also, I feel that for the good of the coun- 
try, as well as the party (both parties, in 
fact), the campaign should be national, not 
sectional. We cannot play one section 
against another section. I don't believe that 
any candidate in either party should write 
off one section—it tends to divide the coun- 
try, and we certainly have many internal 
problems without adding this during a politi- 
cal campaign. . 5 

Neither the Republicans nor the Demo- 
crats should divide the country sectionally 
or on a racial basis. We can be different on 
our approaches to the civil-rights lesue— for 
I do think this is a vital issue. But it will 
be in the best interests of the country if 
both parties are similar in their goals and 
not going around the country adding fuel 
to the flames by demagoguery.” 
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Burning to his recent trip abroad and ob- 
servations made there and in previous trips 
to Europe, Mr. Nixon said he saw 
“quite new.“ something that leaders in the 
United States would have to come to grips 
with. He said the new development was in 
great part the rise of nationalism in West- 
ern Europe, which he said the United States 
must take more into account in its dealings 
with these countries. 

In this vein he said that the President was 
unconscionably“ wrong in, for example, 
“equating De Gaulle’s response to the test 
ban treaty with that of Mao's.” 

NEW LEADERSHIP URGED 


He said that De Gaulle is seeking to build 
a deterrent and is not threatening the peace. 
Mao is out to destroy the world. De Gaulle’s 
program is to help defend freedom.” 

He continued: 

“De Gaullism is not limited to France, just 
as Castroism is not limited to Cuba. Na- 
tionalism is a new form to be reckoned with 
in Europe. I've been in Europe when it was 
flat on its back economically—when things 
were different. 

“But we have to learn that we are no longer 
in the driver's seat. We can lead because 
we have the ultimate weapon, needed for the 
defense of Europe. But it must be a new 
kind of leadership, deeply conscious of the 
growing nationalism and independence of 
these countries.” 

“What has happened,” he said, “should 
have been anticipated when we helped Eu- 
rope gain economic independence We now 
are dealing with proud countries—and in 
France with a proud man. They want to 
have their say, and any grand design we have 
for the economy of Europe or its defense 
must take this new factor into account.” 

SOVIET SMILE DISTRUSTED 

The other new shape Mr. Nixon sces in 
Europe is Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrush- 
chey’s smiling face, a face Mr. Nixon says he 
deeply distrusts. When the Communists 
smile, then ls the time—as Mr. Nixon sees 
it—that the internal threat gets greater. 
Thus, he says, “look for the rise of popular 
fronts (in number and activity) in this coun- 
try and in subversion.” He counseled against 
letting our guard down internally. 

Mr. Nixon speaks of the continued desire 
for freedom which he finds in the satellite 
peoples. He was traveling as a private citi- 
zen, but he felt he was being welcomed as a 
symbol of Western democracy when he was 
welcomed in his visits behind the Iron Cur- 
tain a few weeks ago. 

ALMOST MOBBED 

“I was almost mobbed by friendly people 
in Budapest,” he said. “At one stop I was 
given 27 bouquets of flowers, and everyone 
wanted to shake hands. I'm convinced that 
90 percent of the Hungarian people would, 
if they had the chance, cut the throats of 
their Communist leaders.” He continued: 

“This is why it is vitally important that 
the United States not agree to any disen- 
gagement policy, on any line that would 
separate East and West Europe. At the very 
least we must take the position that we stand 
basically for more freedom for these peoples. 

“Also, the United States must not treat 
East Europe as a bloc. There is something 
at work there that is similar to the rising 
nationalism in Western Europe. There is a 
common denominator throughout Europe of 
a developing national pattern. If we play 
our cards shrewdly, this could be a major 
disability to Khrushchey. 

“It may provide an answer, an opportunity, 
for the Communist empire to be battered not 
only by the Russia-China disagreement but 
also by setbacks in satellites in Europe.” 

HARRIMAN APPRAISED 


In other comments, Mr. Nixon indicated 
a negative overall appraisal of W. Averell 
Harriman—at the same time acknowledging 
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that Mr. Harriman seemed to have performed 
well at Moscow. 

He said he was watching the Percy-Carpen- 
tier gubernatorial contest closely in Illinois. 
He is a friend of both of these Republican 
Pr candidates, Charles H. Percy and 
Charles F. Carpentier. But he has been par- 
ticularly close to Mr. Percy during the years 
when the Bell & Howell executive was a close 
adviser to President Eisenhower. 

Of President Eisenhower as a President, 
Mr. Nixon said: “Ike will look much better 
in the perspective of history, He did well. 
The administration did well, but it sold itself 
poorly. The Kennedy administration is the 
other way around, history will find.” 


Arkansas: The Gamblers’ Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
the Members of this House, more par- 
ticularly the congressional delegation 
from the State of Arkansas, the extent 
to which organized crime benefits from 
gambling in that State—thanks to blue- 
nose morality. 

Arkansas is one of the many States 
which allows parimutual betting and 
the turnover last year came to over $24 
million with the State collecting almost 
$1.4 million in revenue. However, the 
bookies handle the lion’s share af Ar- 
kansas’ gambling boom. This lucra- 
tive tax-free industry has made Little 
Rock and Hot Springs well-known gam- 
bling centers on a national scale 

According to the estimates of nation- 
wide off-track betting that were pre- 
sented before the McClellan committee, 
almost $500 million was gambled illicitly 
on the horses in Arkansas in 1962. Of 
course, as revealed before that commit- 
tee, off-track betting represents only 
one-half of the illegal betting in the 
Nation. So on that basis, total gam- 
bling in Arkansas may well approach 
a billion dollars a year. A neat tax-free 
monopoly. 

No wonder the crime syndicates are 
prosperous. They take 10 percent of 
this gross turnover—$100 million as 
profit—and use this money to finance a 
lot of narcotics, prostitution, and other 
illegal activities. But in order to stay in 
business, organized crime spends about 15 
percent of these profits to corrupt public 
officials and the processes of law en- 
forcement. 

Because of its failure and refusal to 
control and regulate gambling, the State 
of Arkansas is guilty of subsidizing the 
forces of organized crime and permitting 
the crime syndicates to continue to fat- 
ten its criminal treasuries and expand 
its nationwide web of dirt. 

The simple solution, Mr. Speaker, is 
the establishment of a national govern- 
ment-run lottery which would not only 
clean out the crime syndicates and wipe 
out corruption in law enforcement but 
pump into our own treasury billions of 
dollars in additional much needed reve- 
nue, 
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Anybody Worried About Mississippi? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when the self-styled liberals are so 
busy endeavoring to create an image of 
my beloved State of Mississippi as back- 
ward and unprogressive, it is interesting 
to note that there are people in our 
great common country who feel differ- 
ently about Mississippi, 

The truth is that Mississippi is pro- 
gressive in the advancement of its people 
and making a worthwhile contribution 
to these United States. The further 
truth is that these false liberals who 
malign this great State do not like the 
fact that the people of that State are 
still champions of the true democratic 
principles as laid down by the Founding 
Fathers and blueprinted in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

Yes, Mississippi is progressing—it is 
making progress in spite of the do-good- 
ers and the centralists, who profess to be 
worried because its people do not believe 
in integration. Neither did Jefferson 
and Lincoln. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit herewith an editorial which appeared 
in the September 18 issue of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, Richmond, Va.: 

ANYBODY WORRIED ABOUT MISSISSIPPI? 


Governor Ross Barnett goes out of office 
next January after 4 years of storm, stress, 
calumny—and major accomplishment. He 
has brought a prodigious amount of new in- 
dustry into his State. 

This is worth dwelling upon because of the 
persistent fallacy, sired alike by ignorance 
and malice, which says that racial disputes 
in the Southern States howl up a climate 
that's uncongenial to business. How this 
canard survives we don’t know, because the 
North now has more racial hubbub than the 
South does, But the recent Democratic 
gubernatorial primary election in Mississippi 
tossed up a lot of facts which were not na- 
tionally known about the Barnett adminis- 
tration—and these facts afford the basis for 
reviewing some general principles on indus- 
trial location, 

Industries don't decide to come into any 
State despite racial uproar there. They don't 
decide upon the move because oF racial peace 
either. Such decisions are made upon mar- 
ket research, the availability of land, water, 
labor pools, and electrical power, the perti- 
nent statutes and the tax structure. The 
decisions also yield to the salesmanship of 
business-seeking State officials—provided, 
always, that these persons have something 
to sell, : 

Governor Barnett has been a tireless huck- 
ster of Mississippi's environmental advan- 
tages. In the past 28 months he made 29 
trips out of his State. He racked up 45,000 
miles of travel beyond his borders. He con- 
ducted 550 across-the-desk interviews with 
out-of-State businessmen about Mississippl's 
physical assets, about 39 probusiness laws 
which he'd recommended and the legislature 
had passed, about a referendum that fixed 
the right-to-work proposition into the State 
constitution by better than a 2-to-1 majority, 
about graduated reduction of personal busi- 
ness taxes. 


The Governor could talk about the success 
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of the balance agriculture with industry 
program (BAWI), which has been in effect 
since 1944. Under this plan, general obliga- 
tional bonds are sold to finance and prepare 
industrial sites. He could say that in his 
incumbency, these bond issues boomed as 
never before. In the 12 months since the 
crisis at Ole Miss University, he could tell his 
prospects, his State has benefited by 83 new 
or expanded industries, bringing in 7,700. new 
jobs, with a capital investment of $673 
million. 

How did businessmen respond to this solid 
salesmanship? Well, last December, with 
the Ole Miss campus still under Federal oc- 
cupation, Mr. Barnett attended a long-sched- 
uled industrial luncheon at the Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. He had to break 
through a picket line and endure some ruf- 
fianship by the local press. But he sold Paul 
L. Adams, president of Caradco, Inc., an Iowa 
firm, on establishing a $2.5 million wood- 
working plant at Gulfport. Mr. Adams told 
him: 

“The BAWI program offers obvious eco- 
nomic advantages, and although similar pro- 
grams are offered elsewhere, the combins- 
tion of many facts and considerations in our 
survey, including community personality, 
led us to a choice of Gulfport." 

Only last month, on August 15, the Amert- 
can Potash and Chemical Corp., which al- 
ready had a $13 million investment in Missis- 
sippi, added another $14 million with con- 
struction at Aberdeen, 120 miles northeast 


of Jackson. Willard P. Scott, the firm's vice 


president, wrote to Barnett: 

“We are pleased to have the opportunity of 
demonstrating to you our confidence that 
economic conditions conducive to sound in- 
dustrial opportunity will continue to prevail 
in Mississippi.” 

There is much else for the record, includ- 
ing the opening next month of a $125 million 
oil refinery at Pascagoula. William C. 
Smith, president of Standard Oil of Ken- 
tucky, saluted this venture by telling Mr. 
Barnett: 

“Industrialists are looking toward Missis- 
sippi in the days of the New Frontier in 
hopes of finding a way back to the better 
conditions of yesterday.” 

Yes, Mississippi is doing all right, and de- 
servedly so. We offer it as an industrial 
model for other States and for the Federal 
Government. This is how jobs, job train- 
ing and increased revenue can be brought 
home to the community. 


Wrong Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. GARNER F. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the McPherson (Kans.) Sentinel, 
which emphasizes the impact of the U.S. 
foreign assistance program upon the out- 
fiow of gold. 

The editorial follows: 

Wrons SOLUTION 

For several years, we in the United States 
have been buying more from foreign coun- 
tries than they have been buying from us, 
which means we pay the difference in gold. 

Now we are beginning to run out of gold 
and without gold our paper money becomes 
worthless. To help correct this gold drain, 
President Kennedy is urging American busi- 
nessmen to sell more goods to foreign coun- 
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tries to even up the foreign trade balance. 

That's about like urging General Motors 
to sell more cars, Those selling to foreign 
Countries have used every possible known 
Sales gimmick already without any Presl- 
dential.urging. 

Our President failed to mention another 
Cause for more money going out of our coun- 
try than is coming in. That is the many 
billions we send out in foreign aid each 
year with nothing coming back. 

Cut out the part of this foreign aid now 
Teportedly wasted, and the tremendous out- 
flow of gold would be reduced to a much safer 
volume. 

Hoping for such a decision from our free- 
Spending Government is about like hoping 
for a homestead on the moon, but what is 
Wrong with our President setting an example 
Tather than just telling others what to do? 


The Vice President’s Recent Trip 
Through Scandinavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
the Vice President's recent trip through 
Scandinavia has occasioned much favor- 
able comment, both here and abroad. 
An article by Mr. Gould Lincoln in the 
Evening Star, and editorials in the 
Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, the Baltimore 
Sun, and the Dallas Morning News, are 
typical of reaction in the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, 
Sept. 5, 1963] 
JouNsON’s TRADE Tour 
vå great deal of good should result from 


ice President LYNDON JOHNSON’S good will 
tour of five Nordic countries. These na- 


the sunshine of the free world. 

The purpose of the tour is to cement 
friendships and promote trade. JOHNSON is 
doing both. In Sweden, he told the people 
that trade among freemen must be the 
instrument of our greater unity, not a de- 

for deepening division. “We are work- 
continue to work to unlock 
trade in the free world,” 


freer 
a crux of the problem of unity. 
t carry free trade with the 
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nist bloc, the free world will lose their 
ess, and quite possibly their friend- 


That is why the Vice President’s tour is 

t. That is why much good should 

result from the good will he is generating 
in the Nordic nations. 


From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Sept. 17, 
1963] 


SCANDINAVIA 
Vice President JomNson’s assessment of his 
trip to Norway, Denmark, Sweden, and Fin- 
is valuable because it points out one of 
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the greatest errors of the American: the 
tendency to take things for granted. Mr. 
JOHNSON says he was able to convince the 
four Governments that they play an impor- 
tant role in Western . We had taken 
it for granted that they knew it already, They 
should have known it: the Vice President is 
the highest ranking American ever to call 
officially in Scandinavia; had we not assumed 
the Scandinavians knew how important they 
are to us, we would have sent them more 
Official visitors than they could have ab- 
sorbed, the way we do people we are not so 
sure of. 

But let there be no doubt, from the Skag- 
errak to the North Cape. There is first the 
matter of neutrality, the pose thrust upon 
both Sweden and Finland as a matter of 
geography. With Sweden it is a matter of 
tradition as well as dramatics, but the neu- 


trality of both countries would be meaning- , 


less if It were not guaranteed by Western 
deterrent power. That guarantee allows 
Sweden to join the European Free Trade Area 
by choice. 

Norway and Denmark are also members, 
and additionally members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, with vital re- 
sponsibility in the protection of the northern 
flank of the alliance. NATO is not anticipat- 
ing the surrender of any of its parts, and the 
protection of Copenhagen or Oslo is as im- 
portant to Western defense as the protection 
of London or Washington. Deeper than de- 
fense and deeper than trade is the fraternal 
bond Western nations feel for Scandinavia. 
Stockholm is one of our cities, English 
spoken, dollars cheerfully exchanged. The 
mention of Helsinki engenders a natural 
warmth. It goes for the Danes and Nor- 
wegians, too. We would have said it before, 
but we thought they knew it. 


[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, Sept. 
7, 1963] 


We BD FOR TRADE 


LYNDON JOHNSON’s speech at Goteborg, 
Sweden, was America’s answer to recent 
trade slaps at the United States by Europe's 
Common Market. The basic idea of the Com- 
mon Market was relatively free trade by the 
members with each other, plus barriers 
against outside trade. The United States, 
which had a substantial role in official en- 
couragement of the Common Market, now 
doesn’t want its trade with Common Market 
members curtailed. 

In Sweden, not a member of the Common 
Market, Vice President Jonnson could speak 
freely. He emphasized importance of inter- 
national trade as a factor in prosperity and 
even in security, and he apparently found 
agreement, among his listeners. Sweden, al- 
ways a trading nation, would like to have 
more trade with the United States. 

It does not seem likely that actions by 
the Common Market will trim our trade 
much. In spite of recent industrial devel- 
opments in the member nations, many of 
them financed by us, those nations need our 
trade as much as we need theirs. The bar- 
riers they erect are not likely to be formida- 
ble enough to invite our retaliation. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 17, 1963] 
JOHNSON AGAIN ABLE AMBASSADOR 
(By Gould Lincoln) 

Vice President LYNDON JoHNSON’s goodwill 
tour of the Scandinavian countries, from 
which he returned today, has been a major 
success, judging by the warm receptions ac- 
corded him, Mrs. Johnson and their daugh- 
ter, Lynda Bird. The tour, which was 
proposed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
with President Kennedy's approval, came at 
an excellent time. The nuclear test ban 
treaty had been negotiated and hailed as a 
step—a first step—toward lessening of world 
tension, particularly between Communist 
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Russia and her satellites and the nations of 
the West. It was part of the Vice Presi- 
dent's mission to stress again the need of the 
West to keep its guard up—to maintain unity 
of purpose and defense against any possible 
Communist aggression. This meant a 
strengthening of NATO—not a weakening, 
not a time for complacency and letting the 
guard down. 

Not since the Vice President's historic and 
successful trip to West Berlin in August 1961, 
a week after the Communists had sealed off, 
with wire and wall, East Berlin from West 
Berlin, have the Vice President's talents been 
used more effectively, At that time the West 
Berliner's morale was at a low ebb, and so 
was that of all West Germany, fearing that 
Britain, France and the United States might 
be lessening their determination to maintain 
the freedom of West Berlin. Mr. Johnson 
gave them the reassurance they needed, along 
with a pledge that this country would live 
up to its promises to the people of West 
Berlin. And at the same time President 
Kennedy sent the Vice President to West 
Berlin, he ordered 1,500 additional U.S. 
troops to join the 11,000 already in that city. 
A million West Berliners turned out to wel- 
come and to cheer the arrival of the Vice 
President. At one point, he hopped out of 
his automobile and walked briskly along for 
five blocks, shaking hands with the West Ber- 
liners and stopping to kiss babies. 


RENEWS U.S. PLEDGE 


It was with the same friendly handclasps 
that the Vice President met the thousands 
of Swedes, Norwegians, Finlanders and Danes 
who greeted him on his arrival in their coun- 
tries on the latest trip. His last visit was to 
Iceland before his final flight back to the 
United States. The tall Texan has an apti- 
tude for making friends, and winning the 
confidence of people. While the trip was not 
made under such dramatic conditions and 
during such stress as was his visit to West 
Berlin 2 years ago, it nevertheless had its 
value, at a time when there has been much 
suggestion that United States and Britain 
were inclined to ease off, to let the nations of 
Western Europe look to themselves. As he 
did in West Germany and West Berlin, the 
Vice President pledged again and again the 
willingness of the United States to fulfill 100 
percent its obligations. 

Geographically, these Scandinavian coun- 
tries border or are close to Soviet territory 
to the North and West of Russia. Their 
cooperation, in case of need in any crisis with 
the Communists, would be valuable. They 
are in position to block the straits leading 
into the Baltic Sea, Russia’s way out by 
water to the North Sea and far reaches of 
the Atlantic. In the past, these countries 
have not had an opportunity to see and wel- 
come a Vice President of the United States, 
and it was a good stroke, diplomatically as 
well as realistically, to send Mr. Johnson 
among them. 


SAMPLE OF REACTION 


A sample of how the Swedes felt about his 
visit is contained in an editorial appearing 
in Ny Tid (Social Democratic) published in 
Goteborg, which reads in part: “The Swedes 
can feel proud now that for the first time 
they are paid a visit by a Vice President of 
the United States. The Goteborgers also 
feel proud as the program provides room for 
a quick visit to their city. Since we are not 
allied with the United States (Sweden re- 
mained neutral in the last world war) there 
are hardly any urgent reasons for either Pres- 
ident Kennedy or his alternate to control on 
the spot the tenure of our relations. When, 
nevertheless we receive a visit it probably is 
because we mean, or are considered to mean, 
something in the world. Lyndon Johnson 
has been given a much better reception in 
the Swedish press than Nikita Khrushchev, 
both when the latter cancelled his visit after 
the press attacks and when some newspapers 
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now want him to cancel it anew.” The edi- 
torial spoke highly of Mr. Johnson's abilities. 

In Denmark, the Vice President called for 
continued NATO defense efforts, and he 
voiced the same plea in Norway. He im- 
pressed on their leaders the need for being 
on guard in periods of relative relaxation— 
such as that which may follow the ratifica- 
tion of the test ban treaty. He received 
assurance on their part. 

The Vice President discussed many other 
questions of interest, like shipping and trade. 
He still has his report to make to the Presi- 
dent, which he is expected to do promptly. 


American Jewish Committee Honors 
Dr. Louis L. Mann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in the autumn of 1960, one of the Na- 
tion's outstanding spiritual leaders 
wrote: 

God has no stepchildren. Both human- 
ity and freedom are one and indivisible. The 
artificial, arbitrary, manmade distinctions 
between men must not be allowed to obliter- 
ate the God-made resemblances between 
them. 


The words were written for the special 
brochure which marked the centennial 
of Chicago Sinai Congregation. They 
were written by Dr. Louis L. Mann, now 
honorary rabbi of the temple and the 
man who held its pulpit from 1923 until 
his retirement in 1962. 

The philosophy expressed in that par- 
agraph epitomizes, too, the human rela- 
tions appeal of the American Jewish 
Committee: “One purpose pervades our 

entire program—to advance man’s un- 
derstanding of his fellow man.” 

AWARD TO DR. MANN 


The American Jewish Committee has 
selected Dr. Mann as the honoree of the 
dinner it will sponsor on Wednesday 
evening, September 25, in the Pick-Con- 
gress Hotel in Chicago. On that occa- 
sion he will receive the committee's first 
Human Rights Award for his work, both 
in the pulpit and in the community-at- 
large, to combat bigotry. 

Among his colleagues, Dr. Mann is 
looked upon as a courageous preacher in 
line with the tradition of the Hebrew 
prophets. He was known to accept the 
challenge of unpopular causes or, as he 
preferred to put it, the not-yet popular 
causes which had to struggle against the 
forces of superstition, ignorance, cow- 
ardice, and timidity. 

Both the scholarly Dr. Mann and the 
American Jewish Committee believe that 
research and education are the most 
powerful tools at man’s command to 
achieve the goal of security and dignity 
for all peoples. 

In the centennial brochure, Dr. Mann 
also wrote: “Every generation has been 
called upon to reinterpret, to modify and 
qualify, and to enrich our faith.” This 
recognition of contemporaneousness in 
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religion, combined with respect for an 
honored heritage, is the foundation, too, 
of one of the continuing programs of the 
American Jewish Committee, that of 
helping Jews to preserve and enrich their 
heritage while participating fully in the 
life of America. 

The American Jewish Committee and 
its honoree are virtually contemporaries 
themselves. The organization was es- 
tablished in 1906, about the time that 
the future Dr. Mann was a studious teen- 
ager. 

si SCHOLAR AND SPIRITUAL LEADER 

Louis L. Mann was born in Louisville, 
Ky., the son of David and Frieda Mann, 
on January 25, 1890. His education at 
Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, the Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, and Yale University 
brought him two bachelor’s degrees, a 
master’s, a doctor of philosophy and, in 
1914, his ordination as a rabbi. x 

That year he became rabbi of Con- 

_ gregation Mishkan Israel in New Haven, 
Conn., where he was to hold the pulpit 
until his call to Chicago Sinai Congrega- 
tion in 1923. 

A year after he was ordained, he went 
to Cincinnati to claim a bride, the former 
Ruth Cohen, daughter of Senator and 
Mrs. Alfred M. Cohen. The Manns’ 
daughter, Mary Louise, now is herself the 
wife of a rabbi, Dr. Richard C. Hertz, of 
Temple Beth El in Detroit, Mich. Their 
son, Arthur H. Mann, a stockbroker, 
resides in Highland Park. 

LECTURER AT TWO UNIVERSITIES 


The intellectual energies of Dr. Mann 
have extended beyond the pulpit for 
many years, beginning in 1920, when he 
began a 3-year term as a lecturer in com- 
parative ethics at Yale University. From 
1924 to 1955, he was a professorial lec- 
turer in the Department of Oriental 
Literature at the University of Chicago. 

In the course of his career, Dr. Mann 
has received a number of honorary 
degrees, including a doctorate of divinity 
from Hebrew Union College in 1944; the 
doctorate of sacred literature, North- 
western University, 1949; the doctorate 
of literature, Ripon College, 1952; and 
the LL.D., Chicago Medical College, 1963. 

Academic and other honors have been 
heaped on Dr. Mann through the years. 
Northwestern University, at the time of 
its centennial in 1951, bestowed on him 
the Distinguished Service Award. The 
Hillel Foundation, campus organization 
for Jewish students of which he was a 
founder, conferred its Distinguished 
Service Cup in 1953. Phi Beta Kappa in 
the Chicago area, whose president he 
became, awarded him the Distinguished 
Service Medal in 1954. 

HIGHEST HONOR OF BOY SCOUTS 


The highest honor of the Boy Scout 
organization, the “Silver Antelope,” was 
granted to Dr. Mann in 1960. And the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, which he founded in 1928 with 
Charles Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker 
and Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, in 1960 hon- 
ored Dr. Mann with a silver plaque. 

The French Government decorated Dr. 
Mann with the title, “Member of the 
French Academy,” in 1931 for his aca- 
demic. achievements. 
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The breadth of Dr. Mann's interests 
in his world are refiected in the organi- 
zations, institutes, committees, confer- 
ences and other bodies of which he has 
been an active part. 

In 1947, he was one of the conferees for 
the Rollins College Institute on World 
Government and the Atom Bomb. He 
also has been a member of the board 
of trustees of the Church Peace Union, 
established by Andrew Carnegie, since 
1926. 

During World War II, Dr. Mann served 
as an arbitrator for the U.S, Labor Board, 


wage-and-hour division, for the textile. 


industry. Also, during this period, he 
served in the department of psychologi- 
cal reconditioning at Gardner Hospital 
in Chicago. 

Dr. Mann has also been a member 
of the executive committee of the Eu- 
genics Commission of the United States 
and was one of the founders of the 
American Birth Control League, now 
known as Planned Parenthood. He also 
has been a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Crime Prevention 
Institute. 

A former vice president of the National 
Big Brothers and Sisters Association, Dr. 
Mann also was president of the Chicago 
Big Brothers Association. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TWO PRESIDENTS 


Herbert Hoover, when President, ap- 
pointed him to the National Conference 
of Child Welfare, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
however, during his Presidency, named 
Dr. Mann to the Traffic Safety Commis- 
sion of the United States. 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers selected him as a member of its 
ethics committee and the American 
Library Foundation named him a mem- 
ber of its advisory council. He is & 
former vice chancellor of the Jewish 
Chautauqua Society. 

Dr. Mann also has been a member of 
the executive committee of the Chicago 
Commission on Reconstruction. 

Dr. Mann is as well recognized for his 
ability as a writer as he is for his sermons 
and his spiritual leadership. He is a 
contributing editor to the World Book 
Encyclopedia and a collaborator for the 
New Thorndike Dictionary. 

He was a contributor to “The Greatest 
Sermons on Peace” and World's Best 
Sermons,” published in 1944, as well as 
to “Message of Israel Sermons.” He also 
is editor of the department of ethics of 
the Universal Jewish Encyclopedia and 
the author of “In Quest of the Bluebird.” 


Development of a Unified Overall 
Communications Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, of 


great concern to the Committee on 
Commerce, among the numerous sub- 
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jects that we have had to consider in 
that committee recently, has been the 
Problem of the development of a unified 
international overall communications 
Policy. 

A meeting will be held in Geneva 
Within the next 2 or 3 weeks, partici- 
Pated in by representatives of all nations 
of the world, to deal with international 
communications. The subject has been 
made very complex from the standpoint 
of problems in space with communica- 
tions by our launching of Telstar, which 


Ous places in the world, Since these 
Programs go around the globe, some 
agreements must be made between all 
the nations with respect to this great 
New means of communications in space, 
and from the standpoint of what it will 
Mean to the world in the future. The 
People in the industry have devoted 
Much time to this problem, as has the 
Government, including the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
the National Science Foundation, and 
Committees of Congress, notably the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

Recently David Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of Radio Corp. of America, and 
Harold S. Geneen, president of the Inter- 
National Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
Wrote to me concerning the need for the 
development of a unified overall com- 
Munications policy. This question of 
the establishment of an overall telecom- 
Munications policy has been raised by 
the Senate Commerce Committee during 
hearings on a number of occasions. Such 
à policy is essential if we are to meet the 
Current and future needs resulting from 
the technological development of the 
Space age. 

Over a year ago the President of the 
United States established the position of 

tor of Telecommunications Man- 
agement through Executive Order 10995. 
Under the provisions of the order the 
tor of Telecommunications Man- 
agement was responsible for coordinat- 
ing the telecommunications activities of 
the executive branch of the Government 
for developing, after consultation with 
© appropriate agencies, overall policy 
and standards. Unfortunately Dr. 
Irving Stewart, who held this position, 
recently resigned and the program was 
affected thereby. 

The Senate Commerce Committee is 
keenly interested in this subject. It is 
My hope that the interested agencies 
Will complete their various studies in 

field so that the Senate Commerce 

ttee can have the benefit of their 

s, In the meantime, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in full the 
4 of the letters that I received from 
- Sarnoff and Mr. Geneen so their 

s Can be available to my colleagues. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an address delivered by Hon. E. William 
Henry, Chairman of the Federal Com- 
Munications Commission, before the 
8 Committee on Communica- 
tions of the American Bar Association 
at its 86th annual meeting, held in Chi- 


cago in August, relating to the same 
Subject. 
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I am informed by the Public Printer 
that the manuscript is estimated to make 
approximately 44% pages of the RECORD, 
at a cost of $382.50. Notwithstanding 
the cost, I ask unanimous consent that 
the matter be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE & 
TELEGRAPH CORP., 
New York, N.Y., June 18, 1963. 
Senator Warren G, MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: I have read with 
deep interest the recently published excerpts 
from Mr. Newton N. Minow's letter of May 
31 to President Kennedy, and from Brig. Gen. 
David Sarnoff’s letter of April 2 to Mr. Leo D. 
Welch, chairman of the Communications 
Satellite Corp. 

Mr. Minow's statement that “we can no 
longer afford the luxury of * * * leisurely 
policymaking” is one I heartily endorse with 
respect to merger of the international record 
communication carriers. But I must re- 
spectfully disagree with General Sarnoff’s 
suggestion that the merger should be com- 
pulsory and include all international com- 
munication facilities, both voice and record, 
under the Communications Satellite Corp. 

Such a merger runs counter to our Gov- 
ernment's historical opposition to monopoly 
in any field. And we at International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp. do not believe that 
private enterprise should abandon a field, to 
which it has contributed so much, in favor 
of a corporation which, with Government 
support, has been established as a private 
corporation and intended under the law to be 
a carrier’s carrier and not for competition 
with the communications companies that 
will use it. Moreover, such a move would 
mean a complete monopoly. 

The real problem, as we see it, is rather 
to strengthen competition than to abandon 
it. To this end, we have proposed that the 
principle of separating voice from record 
communication, recognized domestically as 
long ago as 1913 by the Kingsbury com- 
mitment, be strengthened and extended to 
the international fleld. We have also urged 
that the international record communica- 
tion carriers be permitted to merge, as a 
means of offsetting A.T., & T.’s dominant 
position in international voice communica- 
tion. 

ITT is confident that private enterprise, so 
encouraged, can operate international com- 
munication services more efficiently than 
can any resulting quasi-governmental or- 
ganization, and hence with greater customer 
satisfaction and at a tax-paying profit in- 
stead of a tax-absorbing loss. We therefore 
stand ready, in view of the currently devel- 
oping situation, to take the lead in assuring 
that the private companies operating as 
oversea record communication carriers 
through combining will remain an independ- 
ent and competitive factor in the telecom- 
munications field, provided that we are able 
to take economic steps necessary to do 80. 
This can be accomplished if Congress will 
pass the permissive merger legislation needed 
to permit it. I believe that you will find 
that the carriers engaged in this field are in 
favor of such legislation. Perhaps some in 
the industry may have lost confidence, but 
with permissive merger legislation we are 
willing as a foremost company in this field 
to assume the responsibility of leadership to 
put together a competitive organization de- 
signed to implement fully the legislative in- 
tention, as we see It, to use the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp. as a carrier’s carrier to 
provide service in keeping with the historical 
purpose of private enterprise. We say this 
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because it would appear from Genera! Sarn- 
off's letter that RCA is willing to sell its in- 
ternational communication services and 
Western Union has been under legislative 
mandate for many years to divest its Inter- 
national cable operations. 

We believe that the solution we propose is 
infinitely preferable to the creation of a 
quasi-governmental monopoly whose pur- 
pose would go far beyond the original intent 
of the legislation that created the Commu- 
nications Satellite Corp. This solution is 
also preferable when viewed from the stand- 
point of customer satisfaction, consonance 
with American traditions, and in the inter- 
est of not imposing an additional burden on 
the taxpayer, particularly at a time when 
government and business alike are seeking 
means to lessen that burden. 

The solution of this international com- 
munication problem is of such urgency and 
importance to the national interest that we 
believe action must be taken promptly. I 
therefore urge you and your colleagues, Mr. 
Chairman, to recommend to the Congress 
legislation permitting such a merger. I 
have this day also urged the same course 
of action on the chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. We are most anxious to advance this 
matter and will be pleased to prepare a draft 
of suggested legislation or cooperate with 
your committee in any way you may desire. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD S. GENEEN. 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CORP., 

New York, N. T., July 22, 1963. 
Hon, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Commerce Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Recently you 
have received letters from David Sarnoff and 
myself setting forth certain proposals con- 
cerning the international record communi- 
cations carriers. General Sarnoff's letter of 
June 27 commented in large part upon my 
letter to you of June 18 but most importantly 
concurs in the need for an investigation of 
present telecommunications policy. 


I welcome General Sarnoff’s support for 
urgent congressional action in this field. 
Also that RCA agrees “that the appropriate 
merger of international record carriers could 
be preferable to the prevailing situation.” ~ 

There are some differences between us but 
one thing we are all agreed upon is the es- 
sence of the statement of Mr. Newton N. 
Minow, former Chairman of the Federal 
Communications Commission, that “we can 
no longer afford the luxury of leisurely 
policymaking.” 

Certainly because of the very changed 
conditions and for reasons that have been 
stated it is clear that the need for review and 
action by your committee is immediate and 
I respectfully urge again that you and your 
colleagues open hearings on national tele- 
communications policy at the earliest prac- 
ticable date. 

Sincerely, 
H. S. GENEEN. 
RADIO CORP. oF AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y. June 27, 1963. 
Hon. Warren G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: Last August, in 
an address before a section of the American 
Bar Association in San Francisco, I urged 
the development and adoption of a Unified 
National Communications Policy to meet the 
current and future needs of our Nation in the 
space age. 

At that time, I cited the inadequacy and 
the random character of the policies govern- 
ing our domestic and international com- 
munications, and I called for free and open 
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discussion in order to illuminate the exist- 
ing problems and advance their timely solu- 
tion. 

It is encouraging that such a discussion 
has developed in recent weeks through pub- 
lic statements from industry and Govern- 
ment sources. This provides welcome evi- 
dence of a growing awareness of our unre- 
solved problems and of the need for a broad 
reevaluation of the Nation’s communica- 
tions structure—particularly in relation to 
the international services now provided by 
American carriers and to be provided in the 
satellite era. 

My reason for writing you at this time is 
to stimulate further this public discussion 
on our communications services, and to set 
the record straight on the position of the 
Radio Corp. of America and its wholly owned 
subsidiary, RCA Communications, Inc., in re- 
gard to the most recent viewpoints that have 
been expressed. I wish to suggest respect- 
fully that the time is appropriate, in my 
judgment, for a full public hearing by the 
Congress of the views of all who are Inter- 
ested in the formulation of a sound national 
communications policy. 

RECENT COMMUNICATIONS PROPOSALS 

By way of background, the following com- 
ments on the subject have been made re- 
cently: 

On April 2, 1963, in response to the request 
of Mr. Leo D. Welch, chairman of the Com- 
munications Satellite Corp., I expressed in a 
letter to him my proposal for the unification 
of all American international telephone and 
telegraph facilities and operations, both pres- 
ent and planned, within the satellite corpora- 
tion. This proposal was based on my desire 
to insure the earliest possible development of 
American - satellite communications on a 
sound commercial basis, consonant with the 
corporation's private enterprise character as 
established by the Congress and the Presi- 
dent. 

On May 31, 1963, in a letter to President 
Kennedy, Mr. Newton N. Minow, retiring 
Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, also raised the question as to 
“whether consideration should be given to 
fostering, through compulsory merger legis- 
lation, a single or unified United States in- 
ternational common carrier.” 

On June 18, 1963, in a letter addressed to 
you, Mr. Harold S. Geneen, president of In- 
ternational Telephone & Telegraph Corp., 
urged permissive merger legislation for the 
international record carriers and offered the 
leadership of ITT in putting together a com- 
petitive organization of the merged record 
carriers. He suggested that the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corporation should serve only 
the limited function of a carriers’ carrier. 

On June 19, 1963, in a statement quoted 
in the New York Times of June 20, the Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. opposed my 
concept of a single, unified international 
common carrier, Although not commenting 
publicly on the ITT proposal, A.T. & T. did 
support “the present arrangement.” 
ERRONEOUS PRESUMPTION THAT RCA COMMUNI- 

CATIONS IS FOR SALE 

I wish to set the record straight with ref- 
erence to the ITT presumption that “RCA 
is willing to sell its international communi- 
cations services.” 

The inference that RCA would be willing 
to sell its communications subsidiary to a 
monopoly of international record carriers 
organized under ITT leadership, can only be 
regarded as a frivolous presumption. This 
would truly be the tail wagging the dog. ITT 
is a junior participant in US. international 
communications in terms of experience, lead- 
ership, and profitability. 

RCA Communications, Inc., has been offi- 
cially described by the FCC as the “bell- 
wether” of the industry. It is the most 
experienced and most profitable of the 
American international record carriers. It 
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has reinvested 85 percent of its earnings over 
the past 10 years in development and mod- 
ernization of its facilities. 

We are now engaged in a further expansion 
program involving a capital expenditure of 
more than $35 million. Such a program 
would hardly be undertaken by RCA if it 
wished to jettison its communications busi- 
ness. This action makes it clear that RCA 
certainly cannot be numbered among those 
in the industry—if any exist—whom ITT 
suggests have “lost confidence” in the future. 

RCA’S PROPOSAL. POR UNIFICATION 


Contrary to the ITT proposal for creating 
its own private monopoly, I have proposed 
the unification of all U.S. international com- 
munications facilities and operations, in- 
cluding those of RCA, within an enlarged 
satellite corporation. As I said in my letter 
to Mr. Welch, legal safeguards should be 
erected aganst any control or domination 
of the unified company by any carrier or 
other organization. Participation by RCA 
and all other carriers in such a unification 
would not involve a sellout of their inter- 
national communications businesses, but the 
exchange of their facilities for securities of 
the unified private enterprise. 

In my letter to Mr. Welch, I also set forth 
my reasons why the public interest now 
requires such a unified international com- 
munications carrier. Perhaps it would be 
useful to restate them here in abridged form 
in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing. 

What I have proposed is a comprehensive 
solution to two basic problems. One of 
these is the outmoded and illogical pattern 
of this Nation's communications. Interna- 
tional voice services, now expanding rapidly, 
are provided by a legally sanctioned A.T. & T. 
monopoly, which deals and communicates 
with foreign monopolies at the other ends 
of the same circuits. 

By contrast, international telegraph sery- 
ices are provided by 10 private carriers, on 
a competitive basis, but they too must deal 
and communicate with foreign monopolies. 
This ambivalent situation continues to exist 
even though technology is abolishing the 
distinction between voice and record com- 
munications, a fact which ITT apparently 
chooses to ignore. 

The other problem is the uncertainty as 
to how soon the satellite corporation, or- 
ganized as a profitmaking, privately owned 
enterprise, can expect to operate at a profit 
in view of A.T. & T.’s known progress in the 
development of high-capacity transistorized 
cables with capabilities claimed to be equal 
to those of satellites. 

The significance of this fine technical 
achievement was not mentioned in the ITT 
letter, but Mr. Frederick R. Kappel, chair- 
man of A.T. & T. has given us a clear indi- 
cation of its potential for the future. In a 
talk on March 18, 1963, before the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, he sald: 

“The cables of today are much more ef- 
fective and capable than those of a few years 
ago, and the cables of tomorrow will have 
far greater capabilities than the ones we 
have now. In fact, we are sure that in a 
few years their capabilities will fully equal 
those of satellites. We have a transistorized 
cable under development at the Bell Labora- 
tories, for example, that will be able to 
transmit television, and the scientists in 
other countries—I could name two coun- 
tries—are not sitting on their hands either. 
They have a similar cable under 
construction.” 

Considering both of these problems—and 
recognizing as I have from the beginning 
the urgent necessity from an overall national 
standpoint of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a successful satellite sys- 
tem proposed that the Satellite Corpora- 
tion be authorized by law to acquire the 
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cilities and operations, both present and 
planned, of all American carriers. 

This- new unified organization, operating 
as & private enterprise, could offer three far- 
reaching benefits to the public: 

It could take maximum advantage of mod- 
ern technology to achieve the most econom- 
ical and eficient use of radio frequencies, 
cables and satellites to provide maximum 
efficiency at lowest cost to the public. 

It could start with an immediate revenue 
base provided by the traffic of existing United 
States international communications carriers. 
In 1962, this totaled $160 million. This 
would place the Satellite Corporation on a 
sound financial footing at an early date. 

It could deal with equal strength, and on 
equal terms, with government monopolies in 
foreign countries—a vitally important need 
in such matters as rates, division of reve- 
nues, classes of service and facilities, 

SCIENCE OBLITERATED THE SEPARATION OF 

VOICE AND RECORD 


Against the backdrop of the vast technical 
changes that motivated my plan, the pro- 
posal by ITT has a strangely obsolescent 
ring. $ 
Reaching back to 1913 to find an alleged 
precedent, ITT proposes now to cement by 
law a principle of separation between voice 
and record in the international communica- 
tions field. However, it fails to define what 
is meant by “record service’—in which 
A.T. & T. is already substantially engaged. 
in addition to voice service. In my judg- 
ment, a legal separation of such services 
would fly in the face of modern scientific 
and technological developments. It would 
be a disservice to the public and an exercise 
in futility. 

How do you draw the line today between 
what is voice and what is record? A wide- 
band cable or satellite system knows no such 
distinction, and we would turn back the 
clock of communications progress if we at- 
tempted at this late date to draw one. 

Which is live, film, or taped television? Is 
it voice or record, or a combination of both? 

Which is data communication? Is it voice 
or record, or a combination of both? (It 15 
already technically feasible to actuate data 
processing equipment by the human yoice, 
and great progress is being made in the art 
of computer talking to computer.) 

Which is teletypewriter, when it is alter- 
nately or simultaneously used with voice 
transmission? 

Which is facsimile, when it is alternately 
8 3 used with vice transmis- 
sion 

Which is dataphone? Which is the re- 
cording of a telephone conversation? 

Others in the industry have clearly recog- 
nized the changed technological conditions 
which outmode the ITT pro An AT. 
& T. statement, as published in Telecom- 
munications Reports of March 12, 1962, said: 
“There is no doubt that the public now re- 
quires, and it is feasible for the carriers to 
provide, flexible communications services 
which can be used for yoice, teletypewriter, 
and data transmission on an alternate or 
simultaneous basis.” 

In Telecommunications Reports of A 
16, 1962, Walter Marshall, 3 
Western Union Telegraph Co., is quoted as 
saying that separation of voice and record 
services “is no longer possible.” He added 
that “technical advances in communications 
and new demands for service, particularly on 
the part of national defense, have obliterated 
the distinction between record and voice 
services in the private wire field.” 

Mr. Minow, in his letter to President 
Kennedy, also recognized that “the distinc- 
tion between voice and record communica- 
tions is being blurred, and there is a growing 
need for the broadband channel.” 

Today, the communications customer, 
whether an individual or an organization, is 
no longer satisfied with partial service or the 
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inconvenience of separate services. The 
r wishes to talk, transmit and record 
information at the same time. In other 
Words, he wants complete service. Modern 
nology makes that possible, but the ITT 
Proposal would make it impossible, 
MERGER OR COMPETITION IN COMMUNICATIONS 


ITT's merger proposal is made under the 
Bulse of strengthening competition, but it 
Would have precisely the opposite effect. It 
Would eliminate competition between record 
Services and create a monopoly similar to 
that which now exists in telephony. 

ITT correctly maintains that RCA at one 
time supported permissive merger legisla- 

on. Even today, we feel that an appro- 
Priate merger of international record car- 
riers could be preferable to the prevailing 
Situation. Yet, we realize that at best it 
could represent no more than a trade-in of 
a horse and buggy for the Model T, when 
What is truly needed is a space age model. 

also contends that my concept of a 
Unified international communications car- 
tief runs counter to the Government's his- 
torical opposition to monopoly in any field.” 
has the palatable sound of a popular 
Slogan, but it bears no relationship to the 
facts of communications life. 

We have a legally sanctioned monopoly 
in domestic public telephone service. 

e have a legally sanctioned domestic 
Public telegraph monopoly. 
6.85 have a legally sanctioned interna- 

‘onal telephone monopoly. 

In fact, more than 96 percent of all Ameri- 
Communications services are provided 
by Monopolies. I fail to grasp the logic of 
mck being black in one form of competi- 
on and black being white in another. 
Only in the international record field, 
ch represents less than 1 percent of 
ca total annual communications revenues, 
there a multiplicity of competing com- 
1 les. Even here, there is not construc- 
ve competition, for the foreign carriers 
With whom these private companies do 
iness are monopolies that can and have 
Played off one private American company 
against the others, 

AT. & T. has publicly voiced its opposi- 
in to my plan for the creation of a unified 
n national communications enterprise. 

favors the present arrangement, which 
Simply means freedom for A.T. & T. to pur- 
aue its penetration and absorption of other 
2 of international communications, It 
ne re ising that freedom today by expand- 

g its wideband coaxial cables and offering 

bined voice and record services. 
A there any valid reason to believe that 

T. & T. would yield these promising new 
Tun ne services to a record company? 

is has not been A.T. & T's policy in 
the © communications. -Its activities in 

domestic record field have been, ac- 

Sording to Western Union, “the most critical 

factor” affecting its operations. 

This problem is currently the subject of an 
FCC investigation. 

e I understand A.T. & T's desire to 

oor and broaden its activities, and while 

Give full credit to A.T. & T. for its many 
is contributions to the communications 
a t, I believe everyone will agree that the 

ational interest takes precedence over any 
r consideration. I further believe that 
1 © need for maintaining U.S, leadership and 
of. Providing the public with the full benefit 
b advancing technology cannot be met either 
mea eserving the status quo or by limited 
os asures based upon principles which sci- 

ce and technology have outmoded. 

Any impartial and knowledgeable apprais- 
ni of international communications must 

melude that the true arena of competition 
A tween nations, not private companies 
ae the United States. This means com- 
Se for markets, competition for tech- 
ers cian leadership. It would be a serious 

to our national prestige if failure to 
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respond promptly to the present situation 
permitted Russia to seize the lead in the 
establishment of a global satellite system 
of communications. 

It is because the United States must con- 
tinue to lead the world in communications 
that I have proposed a means of strengthen- 
ing our present position. A strengthened 
Communications Satellite Corp., bolstered by 
all of this Nation's international communi- 
cations resources, can be evidence to the 
world of that leadership. Surely, our satel- 
lites must be more than mere space trans- 
mission belts for possible overflow cable 
traffic in the future. 

NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL HEARINGS 


It is to make all the facts in this complex 
situation known and understood that I urge 
the initiation of public hearings by the Con- 
gress at the earliest possible time on these 
vital communications questions which are 
now being debated in the form of statements 
and letters. 

I believe such action by the Congress would 
be a public service of the highest order, and 
would provide a powerful impetus to the 
search for a new unified national communi- 
cations policy attuned to the technology of 
the space age and the best Interests of our 
Nation. 

I have sent a similar letter to Chairman 
OREN Harris, of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Respectfully, 
Davip SARNOFF, 
Chairman oj the Board. 


ADDRESS BY E. WILLIAM HENRY, CHAIRMAN, 
FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMAIISSION, BE- 
FORE THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON COM- 
MUNICATIONS, 86TH ANNUAL MEETING, 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, CHICAGO, ILL, 
Avovsr 14, 1963 
Chairman Davis, ladies, and gentlemen, it 

is always a privilege to have an opportunity 
to speak to a group of fellow lawyers. This 
is especially true of this occasion because 
of the common interest we share in seeking 
to improve our Nation’s communications 
systems. Iam pleased to learn of your plans 
to make the standing committee on com- 
munications more active, and I can assure 
you that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission will welcome any suggestions or 
comments you might wish to make. 

I see a number of familiar faces in the 
audience, some of whom have argued cases 
before our Commission. Your chairman 
advises me that I have been allotted ap- 
proximately 30 minutes and that there may 
be some rebuttal. But, turnabout is fair- 
play, and I'm glad to meet with you on 
those terms. 

On the plane out here, I had an interest- 
ing discussion with a businessman friend 
of mine, With some pride I was pointing 
out to him how many of the world leaders 
over the years have been members of the 
legal profession—mentioning such names as 
Cicero, Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lin- 
coln, Finally, to drive the point home, I 
said: “Did you know that Mahatma Gandhi 
was a lawyer?” To which he replied: “I 
don't believe it—the way the old gentle- 
man dressed, I'd have sworn he was a client,” 

I have found my tour at the Commission 
most challenging. My association with my 
colleagues, our staff, the people in the com- 
munications industry, and the lawyers who 
represent them has been most enjoyable and 
stimulating. While I know that we may 
not always solve all problems to your com- 
plete satisfaction or as rapidly as we should, 
we do make every effort to discharge our 
responsibilities as expeditiously and as 
equitably as possible. And one of my major 
goals as Chairman is to seek better proce- 
dures to eliminate our heavy backlogs. In 
this area, particularly, we would welcome 
your advice, 
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Today, I would like to discuss with you 
some of the new developments in interna- 
tional communications and also some prob- 
lems in that field that require immediate 
attention. 

When you work in the field of communica- 
tions, it is easy to become mesmerized by 
the sheer excitement of the new technological 
developments. I assume that most of you 
had the opportunity to see the recent CBS 
television program “Town Meeting of the 
Air.“ This program, you will recall, was car- 
ried live over Telstar. Former President Ei- 
senhower in Denver, Sir Anthony Eden in 
London, Jean Monnet in Brussels, and Hein- 
rich von Brentano in Cologne, joined in a 
four-way simultaneous conversation, and an- 
Swered questions put to them by members 
of the studio audience. The gathering of 
these world statesmen was a significant 
first—and more such programs are planned. 
Most surely, it points the way of the future 
in dramatic fashion, demonstrating how sci- 
entific advances can and will be applied to 
erase distance barriers—thus bringing the 
family of nations into ever closer contact. 

But this milestone is just a crude begin- 
ning of what the future holds in store—just 
a peek behind the curtain of future commu- 
nication events. 

In an address in 1961, David Sarnoff, RCA 
Board chairman, demonstrating a pocket- 
size color TV set, envisioned the day when 
an individual, equipped with a vest pocket 
transceiver could see and speak with any 
similarly equipped individual anywhere in 
the world. Now it may be a very long way 
off, but imagine the possibilities of rapid, 
reliable and completely private sight and 
sound connections with anyone, anywhere 
in the world. It's enough to make Dick 
Tracy and Diet Smith green with envy. I 
suppose some day our wives will have to do 
their hair and put on lipstick before an- 
swering the visual telephone. 

The march of science is Indeed fascinating. 
But no system will ever be infallible, and 
difficulties often arise from the most unex- 
pected quarters. Just the other day I read 
that a telephone pole in the zoo at Chester, 
England, had to be raised 4 feet because a 
giraffe named George kept getting on the 
line. Area residents had been plagued for 
days by a rash of wrong numbers until 
George, who stands 18 feet, was detected 
grabbing the wires with his tongue and play- 
fully letting them snap—making phones ring 
all over the place. 

While we therefore may look forward to 
the future with some mixed feelings, it 
might be well to remember that really em- 
cient oversea communications are of fairly 
recent origin. Although a telegraph cable 
was laid between Newfoundland and Ireland 
in 1866, it was not until 1927 that the first 
radiotelephone service to Europe was in- 
augurated. Some 12,000 calls were placed 
that year—with a cost for 3 minutes to Lon- 
don of $75, as compared to $12 today and 
$9 at night. 


The first submarine telephone cable to 
England was opened for service just 7 years 
ago—in 1956—and was made possible only 
by the development of a vacuum tube re- 
peater to boost the signal strength, which 
could function reliably on the ocean's bed. 
There are now, of course, numerous cables 
over 22,000 miles of them. And even at this 
moment, A.T., & Ts cable vessel, the Long 
Lines, is laying a third cable from the United 
States to England. I was aboard the Long 
Lines a few weeks ago, and it is indeed an 
amazing operation. Yet, we are told that by 
1966, a new transistorized cable, with a 
capacity almost six times as great, will be 
available for use. 

Statistics are always rather cold, but in 
international communications they have 
real 81 because they forecast a 
tremendous rate of growth. Last year, ap- 
proximately 5 million phone calls were 
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placed from the United States to 176 coun- 
tries and territories. But existing facilities 
will probably be used to capacity by 1965. 
With a projected 20-percent increase in de- 
mand each year, there are estimates that 
oversea telephone calls may reach 100 mil- 
lion, requiring 10,000 circults, by 1980. 
Other services, such as telegraph, facsimile 
and high speed data transmissions may well 
require an additional 2,000 circuits. And this 
demand doesn't take into account circuitry 
for international television. Thus we might 
be talking about a half-billion dollar inter- 
national communications industry by 1970 
or perhaps a billion dollars by 1980. 

Now—where does the much discussed 
space satellite program fit in? In light of 
the foregoing, I suggest that the answer is 
clear. We will need communication satellite 
systems, in my opinion, for at least four 
reasons: 

1. With an increasing demand for inter- 
national television and broadband data 
services, which devour channels in big 
chunks, it will be simpler, more efficient and 
eventually less costly to use satellites instead 
of cables. For example, one satellite may 
equal the carrying capacity of all the tele- 
phone cable circuits presently in operation 
between the United States and the rest of 
the world. 

2. Alternate, or “back-up” communication 

~ are desirable in the event of the 
failure of one system. 

3. Satellites can bring all types of commu- 
nication services directly to all nations— 
even those in the remotest corners of the 
world—without going through or using the 
facilities of other nations. By contrast, to- 
day a call to Nigeria from New York City 
must go through London. To call from Lon- 
don to Buenos Aires your circuit must 
travel via New York City. 

4. The availability of the high frequencies 
used today for long-distance communica- 
tions is limited, and there are other prob- 
lems associated with high frequency com- 
munications. 

So, we must put microwave radio to work 
through space satellites. But how will satel- 
lite systems develop, and what are the fac- 
tors to consider in their development? 

I suggest to you that these factors fall 
primarily into three categories—foreign re- 
lations, technology, and the economics of the 


system. 

In the field of foreign policy, agreements 
must be reached with other countries for 
ownership participation in the system, for 
division of revenues, for access to the system, 
and on a host of other matters. The prob- 
lems are knotty, and we cannot expect all to 
be sweetness and light. But there are sub- 
stantial grounds for hope in one fact: There 
is a long history of international coopera- 
tion in the area of communications. This 
is one field in which scientific developments 


and limited spectrum space very early forced ` 


us to recognize a need for nations of differ- 
ing backgrounds, attitudes and ideologies to 
reach a measure of agreement in order to 
protect common interests. 

The technical considerations in the devel- 
opment of a satellite system are manifold. 
Satellite communications must be reliable. 
They must be capable of interconnecting 
with the already highly developed communi- 
cations systems in the densely populated 
areas of the world. Yet the satellite system 
must also have the technical capacity to pro- 
vide reliable service to the developing nations 
of the world. And enough spectrum space 
must be found to provide adequate frequen- 
cies for use by satellites, without interfer- 
ence to presently existing microwave opera- 
tions. 

Turning to the third problem area, what 
are the economic considerations? Cables 
will not become obsolete in the foreseeable 
future. For some time to come, they will 
continue to serve a major portion of our 
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international needs, because of their proven 
reliability and economy. The new transis- 
torized cable, capable of carrying television, 
is in the immediate offing, and should result 
in major economies in the future, 

So we are faced with a question of when 
we can expect channels in an operable, relia- 
ble satellite system to be provided at costs 
competitive with cable channels. Pertinent 
here is the accuracy of projections concern- 
ing the volume of all international traffic, 
and the question of when this traffic will sup- 
port both satellite and cable systems. Also 
directly involved are the respective costs of 
laying cables, of manufacturing and launch- 
ing satellites, and of constructing the neces- 
sary ground support stations. 

These are some of the problems our space 
experts are trying to solve. The Communi- 
cations Satellite Corp., which was authorized 
by Congress last year, has the primary re- 
sponsibility to launch and operate, in coop- 
eration with other nations, a reliable global 
commercial system. The corporation is go- 
ing forward with research and development 
contracts. NASA is also conducting research 
and will provide the launch facilities on a 
reimbursable basis. Foreign participation, 
of course, is necessary, and the State Depart- 
ment and ComSat officials are already con- 
ducting exploratory conferences with com- 
munications administrations abroad. In 
addition, we fully expect that international 
agreement on the allocation of space radio 
frequencies will be reached at the Geneva 
Conference this fall. 

The FCC is charged with a number of 
heavy new responsibilities. We must ulti- 
mately approve the technical characteris- 
tics of the system to be used—whether high, 
medium or low altitude, or some combina- 
tion of the three. In making this Judgment 
we will need the advice and research of 
NASA as an independent check upon the re- 
search of the corporation. We must ap- 
prove the rates to be charged, and authorize 
all borrowings by the corporation and all 
stock issues but the first. We must also in- 
sure that equitable procedures are developed 
and employed so that small businesses and 
large can compete in providing necessary 
equipment and services. 

This is truly a unique venture. While we 
are confident of success, it will require the 
continuing and best efforts of everyone con- 
cerned. I am pleased to say that the very 
able group of incorporators whom the Presi- 
dent has appointed to launch the new cor- 
poration are proceeding with determination. 
I want to add that our recently publicized 
differences are more apparent than real, and 
I am confident that we are now in basic 
agreement, The Government agencies and 
departments who have responsibilities in 
this field, and all with whom we have dealt 
have likewise displayed a determination to 
meet the challenges that science and tech- 
nology have posed. 

With this background in mind, let us con- 
sider some of the effects of our communica- 
tion satellite program on the framework of 
our overall international communications 
system. 

The Congress has already resolyed the ini- 
tial issues by deciding that the basic facili- 
ties for satellite communications shall be 
provided neither by existing international 
carriers nor by the Government, but by the 
new corporation. In this new corporation 
both existing carriers and public investors, 
on & broad scale, will be represented. But 
new and different problems already clamor 
for attention, and strain our capacity for 
original thought. 

Like grandpa’s “old time religion,” tradi- 
tional concepts have tremendous staying 
power. Moreover, in a democracy such as 
ours, the transition from recognized need 
for change to change itself is necessarily 
slow. No one man or group of men has ulti- 
mate power, and many minds must meet. 
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But in spite of the difficulties involved we 
must often undertake the dificult task of 
reevaluating traditional concepts. So in the 
field of international communications our 
traditional regulatory, economic and legal 
concepts must be given a long, hard look. 

Consider, for example, the concept of rate 
of return as a percentage of net investment 
in plant and equipment. Generally speak- 
ing, the traditional view has been that 3 
public utility should be permitted to charge 
rates which will permit it to recoup its ex- 
penses and earn a reasonable return on its 
investment. This presupposes that the util- 
ity has substantial and growing commit- 
ments in plant and equipment which are re- 
flected in its rate base. Thus, it has usually 
made sense to measure the reasonableness 
of a utility’s rates in terms of the earnings 
it requires to protect the integrity of its in- 
vestment in plant and equipment and to at- 
tract new capital on favorable terms. 
it is an accepted view that the utility that 
operates substantial amounts of plant will 
be most likely to have the experience 
incentive to perform the research required 
for improved seryice to the public. 

But what happens to this traditional con- 
cept when a new company—the Communica- 
tions Satellite Corp—is injected into this 
field? ComSat will not serve the public di- 
rectly. Rather, it will be a carriers’ car- 
rier—in that it will lease channels in its satel- 
lite system to the international carriers, wh? 
in turn will provide direct service to the 
public as they have in the past. 

A somewhat similar situation exists even 
now among international carriers. Our rec 
ord carriers are looking more and more to 
leasing needed channels in A. T. & T. cables. 
These leases represent ordinary expenses, 
are not reflected in the carriers’ rate bases- 
Therefore, their plant investment is shrink- 
ing in proportion to the total amount of serv- 
ices belng provided. If their investment 
shrinks, so will their relative return, 
their relative ability to support the n 
research, development, and experimentation 
designed to provide better and better service. 

So, should the primary role in research and 
development pass to the ComSat Corp., 
along with the major part of the investing 
in plant? Or should we seek ways to main- 
tain the traditional role of our international 
carriers as the primary investors? The Com- 
mission must weigh such questions in de- 
ciding, under the Communications Satellite 
Act, whether the ground stations should be 
owned by the corporation or by individual 
carriers. It must also consider them in de- 
ciding what bearing the carriers’ ownership 
and other interests in ComSat itself have 
upon the earnings which they should be al- 
lowed. 

These difficulties will certainly be resolved. 
but I think from even this oversimplified 
discussion you can see that we are having to 
reexamine some fairly fundamental concepts: 

Another tradition in communications reg- 
ulation has been the distinction betwee? 
voice and record transmissions, Domestical- 
ly, we started out with a division of this kind 
between our telephone and telegraph car- 
riers. Similarly, and again speaking general- 
ly, voice or telephone service abroad is fur- 
nished only by A.T. & T. Record carriers, on 
the other hand, such as Western Union, RCA 
Communications, Inc., and American Cable & 
Radio Corp., provide the oversea telegraph, 
teletypewriter and facsimile services. 

But the distinction between voice and rec- 
ord communications, from a technical, oper- 
ating standpoint, has become blurred. For 
example, in what category does televison be- 
long? The same circuitry used for voice ca? 
be used for digital computer information. 
New broad band services now offer the cus- 
tomer communications channels which he 
can use for voice or record comm 
as he chooses. A satellite can transmit 3 
photograph or music without batting its 
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electronic eye. Demonstrations through Tel- 
Star and Relay have shown that it is possible 
to transmit data abroad at speeds up to a 
Million and a half words a minute—fast 
enough to carry a 10-day filibuster in one 
fell swoop. 

Iam not suggesting that this would be 
Decessarily desirable but only that it's tech- 
Rically feasible. The possibilities of inter- 
mixing voice and record services are almost 
limitless. New technology, and the needs of 
Modern business and modern government 
have made the old distinction between voice 
and record communications more and more 
artificial. Yet, we have long sought to main- 
tain separate voice and record companies in 
international communications. Clearly this 
Concept needs study. 

And what about the traditional desire for 
Competition in the field of international 

unications? First of all, we should 

that we do not and cannot have, 

in international communications, the kind 
Of competition that was Adam Smith's ideal. 
does not mean that the competitive 

is inapplicable to this field or that 
Competitive rivalry can never produce here 
the results it has produced in other parts of 
economy. But a handful of competitors 

do not make anything like a purely competi- 
tive market. At most, in international com- 
munications, we are dealing with varying de- 
Brees of oligopoly—of competition among a 
few, who understandably Keep a close watch 
In each other's moves, And we must judge 
each competitive situation on its own merits. 

Let me give you an example, $ 

During pre-Castro days; seven domestic 
record carriers provided service to Cuba, 
Both Western Union and All-America Cable 
& o owned cables and operated large 
Message centers in New York City. RCA, 
Globe Wireless, Press Wireless, MacKay 

©, and Tropical Radio & Telegraph 

. all had separate radio circuits, The 
Tates were all the same, And it has been 
estimated that the combined physical plants 
at these companies were perhaps twice as 

as would be required if an efficient, 


Single entity were to handle all the traffic. ~ 


they all made a profit, but did the 
Tatepaying users themselves profit? And, 
if legislation were passed permitting the 
FCO to authorize merger of the record com- 

es, would these companies in fact be 
able to come to terms and present us with 
* workable merger plan? 

Also, when we speak of fostering competi- 
tion in international communications, we 
can no longer think simply of competition 

g record carriers. Competition ulti- 
Mately turns on the way companies divide 
dollars, not merely the way they divide 

nnels Competition between the record 
companies and “Mother Bell” with her sub- 
Stantial monopoly of pure voice communica- 

„ may well be more important than the 

— rivalry among record carriers 
e. 

Moreover, if the record carriers plan to 
utilize more and more the cable facilities of 
the telephone company and the satellite fa- 
cilities of ComSat, what is the nature of the 
Competition which will result? Will it be 

Competition, competition in terms of 

bo only—or both? Are we likely to get 
th, or either? Perhaps, too, our attention 
ould be focused more upon competition 
oem all of our international carriers and 

e communications administrations of other 
Nations, 
reg are the fundamental issues. Of 

urse, we cannot resolve them here this 
g. Nor do I think that we are truly 
Fer to resolve all of the hard questions 
dent Confront us. We recognize, in Presi- 

t Lincoln's noble phrase, that “the dog- 
mas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
— present.“ But we will not help our- 
ves and our country by rushing into the 
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future without planning that is critical and 
thorough. 

The concept of a merger of international 
record carriers, for instance, is not new. The 
FCC has previously supported it, and it cer- 
tainly has much to recommend it. We need 
to evaluate that concept, however, in light 
of the prospects offered by the creation of the 
Satellite Corp., the possibility of a 
broader merger of all international commu- 
nication carriers, the development of the 
transistorized cable, and the entry of space 
technology into the field of international 
communications. We need a comprehensive 
and impartial analysis of all the underlying 
facts. Above all, we need to keep in mind 
that in this field neither competition nor 
monopoly is to be sought for its own sake or 
for the sake of any individual company or 
group of companies, The goal, rather, is a 
method which will provide the best service 
to our country and to the world. 


To achieve this goal I want to suggest to 


you an approach involving both immediate 
action and longer range policy planning. 

First, the international record carriers 
should be equipped to provide broad-band 
services of the mixed, voice, and record type 
we discussed earlier. To the extent required 
the FCC should authorize the provision of 
such services by them. If access to the cables 
of others and interconnection with A.T. & T. 
or Western Union domestic facilities are re- 
quired we should seek appropriate action to 
insure that these are obtained. No future 
goals would be frustrated or prejudiced by 
such moves, And a number of alternatives, 
which might otherwise be foreclosed before 
we find the solutions to our basic problems, 
would be held open, 

Second, we need a broad-gaged study of 
the organizational framework of our inter- 
national communications system. Such a 
study should begin immediately and should 
not be unduly prolonged. 

Because of the variety of interests in- 
volved, and because it is actually a matter 
of national telecommunications policy, I be- 
lieve that such a study could best be con- 
ducted by the agencies and departments of 
Government most directly involved. This 
would imply a study group including at least 
& representative from the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, Office of the Director 
of Telecommunications Management, and 
the Department of Justice, and appropriate 
staff members. If desirable, informal hear- 
ings could be held and testimony taken by 
the FCO, whose statutory investigative pow- 
ers would be available to serve the study's 
purpose. In any event, other departments 
and agencies would be consulted, as would 
ComSat officials, members of the academic 
world, industry representatives, and other 
knowledgeable persons. 

I would not insist that this is the only 
form in which the study that is needed 
might be organized. The important con- 
sideration, after all,ds not who takes respon- 
sibility and credit for doing the thinking, 
but rather that the thinking be done. And 
I would stress that what I propose is not 
a device to put off hard decisions in the hope 
that the need to make them will disappear— 
for it will not. What we need, and what 
I propose, is rather a plan for making those 
decisions in a manner which will command 
public support and respect—and one which 
will give the President, the Congress, and 
the public the basic materials from which 
the decisions must be made. - 

In the meantime, our efforts to establish 
the Communication Satellite Corp. as an 
operating entity should not be defected or 
delayed. The goals at which the 
aimed when it created the corporation should 
not wait upon a resolution of every issue in 
the organization of our international com- 
munications, 

Already the growth of international com- 
munications has made its mark. People 
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talk about yesterday happenings in Berlin 
almost as if they had been there: Dictators 
are overthrown because their people know 
that a better life exists. Fire hoses play in 
Birmingham, and the consequences are felt 
in countries far from our shores. Our Presi- 
dent makes a speech on the auld sod, and we 
view it in our living rooms and react to the 
warmth of the living event. 

The challenge of the future is intense. 
Nowhere is a task more worthy of the best 
we have to give. We must find the ways— 
and find them in time—to make the dazzling 
contributions of science and technology 
serve, in the broadest sense, the peaceful 
commerce of nations. 


An Answer to Charges GOP Is Lily White 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or 10. 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently some unfortunate charges and 
accusations about the Republican’s posi- 
tion on the racial question were made. 
This indeed is unfortunate. Any well- 
posted student of political science and 
in politics knows of the long and impres- 
sive tradition of the Republicans in re- 
gard to fighting for minority rights of all 
people. 

One of the best statements in answer 
to this charge was prepared by Carl 
Shipley; the Republican chairman of the 
District of Columbia. Under unanimous 
consent, I include this statement in the 
Recorp where it can be read by people 
who are interested and who should be 
reassured of the Republican's position 
on this matter: 

An ANSWER TO CHARGES GOP Is Luy WHITE 

Recently there have been a rash of news- 
paper stories and cartoons in both the white 
and Negro press implying that the GOP has 
abandoned its historic tradition of racial 
equality and is now becoming lily white, 
Such stories are an outrageous libel on the 
GOP and a disservice to the two-party sys- 
tem 


All GOP national leaders are strong oppo- 
nents of racial discrimination. From Sen- 
ator BARRY GOLDWATER, who is a member of 
the Urban League, to Governor Rockefeller, 
who is a member of the NAACP, all Republi- 
can leaders oppose racial segregation. No 
Negro anywhere at anytime was ever excluded 
from voter registration or party membership 
as a Republican by Republicans. Neither 
the Democratic Party nor the Kennedy 
brothers can make such a claim for Demo- 
cratic leaders. The Republican platform 
states flatly that racial discrimination has 
no place in American life and cannot be 
reconciled with our constitutional guaran- 
tees of equal protection under law to all 
persons. In the face of these facts, an impli- 
cation that the GOP could ever be lily 
white is false, and can only be explained 
as the desperate act of our political opposi- 
tion, 


The only way the GOP can become lily 
white would be for the national colored 
community of nearly 20 million, Negro fellow 
Americans to self-segregate themselves into 
the Democratic Party, despite GOP efforts 


affairs. A two-party 
untary de facto division of whites and 
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Negroes along political party lines would be 
a soclopdlitical disaster for all concerned. 
And yet excessive Democratic partisanship 
on such issues as civil rights and Negro ap- 
pointments may lead to this result. The 
uninformed are being misled by Democratic 
leaders to believe that only the Democratic 


Party and the Kennedy administration are 


interested in the welfare of the Negroes, 
When it comes to actual votes in Con- 
gress on civil rights, which party is the one 
friendly to Negroes? 
The record proves it to be the Republican 


Despite all the ballyhoo of Democrats, the 
truth is that if proportionately as many 
Democrats as Republicans voted in favor of 
civil righs legislation in Congress, then civil 
rights legislation could be passed. 

Out of 26 Senate votes a majority of Sen- 
ate Democrats have voted against civil rights 
issues in every single case except 2 since 
1933. In two cases not a single Democrat 
voted favorably; in two others, only a lone 
Democrat joined a majority of Republicans 
seeking favorable action. 

At the same time, in every single Senate 
vote except one, a majority of Republicans 
voted in favor of civil rights issues—in five 
cases by 100 percent. 

In the House, the Republicans have like- 
wise consistently outvoted the Democrats in 
proportion to their strength—Republicans 
voting 68-100 percent favorable to civil rights 
on every single vote, while the Democrats 
have failed in 9 out of 20 votes to muster a 
majority in favor. 

That is the oivil rights voting record of 
Republicans versus Democrats, 1933-62 (S, 
Doc. 158, 87th Cong.) 

The only place in the United States where 
Negroes have been systematically denied the 
right to register, vote, or use public schools 
and public accommodations on a nonsegre- 
gated basis, are those States where every 
public official from Governor to voting regis- 
trars has been a Democrat for nearly 100 
years. A State (Alabama) where President 
Kennedy ran and won on a “white suprem- 
acy” ballot, is Democrat from top to bottom. 


GOP has never 
distinction. 

The Republican Party came into being in 
1854 primarily because of human rights. The 
Federal Constitution was amended by Re- 
publicans just after the Civil War to outlaw 
slavery, to prohibit States from abridging 
rights of citizens, and from denying the right 
to vote because of race. The first Civil 
Rights Acts (1866-71) were all passed by 
Republican-dominated Congresses and 
signed by Republican Presidents. Later a 
Democratic Congress attempted to repeal 
most of these laws, but GOP President Hayes 
vetoed the effort. Democratic filibusters in 
Congress prevented any civil rights legisla- 
tion for 80 years until the Republican ad- 
ministration of President Eisenhower fought 
the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 and 1960 
through Congress, establishing the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights and providing 
protection for Negroes of the right to vote. 
It was GOP President Eisenhower who abol- 
ished segregation in the Nation’s Capital, in 
interstate travel by bus and train, in schools 
on military posts, and among civilian em- 
Ployees at naval bases. It was the Repub- 
lican administration of President Eisenhower 
that appointed approximately 644 Negroes 
to top positions above $6,000 a year in the 
Federal Government, established a Civil 
Rights Division in the Department of Justice, 
established the President's Committee on 
Government Employees Policy to prevent 
discrimination, and opened all White House 
social events to Negroes for the first time 
in history. This is hardly the record of a 
“lily white” Republican Party. Every Ne- 


had this un-American 
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gro should know the facts before he accepts 
as true the vicious, partisan, and racist in- 
spired allegation that the GOP is becoming 
“lily white.” Self-interest and political fair- 
play require no less. Elimination of racial 
discrimination is nonpartisan—it is every- 
one's business. 


Opposition to H.R. 3669 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL, Mr, Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a resolution of the Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, in opposition to 
the quality stabilization bill, H.R. 3669. 

It is remarkable to note in this en- 
lightened day that lobby pressure could 
force out of a major committee of the 
Congress, legislation opposed by every 
governmental agency, opposed by all 
consumer groups, by the AFL-CIO, the 
Farmers Union, and the Farm Bureau. 
The resolution amply states the case 
against the quality stabilization bill, H.R. 
3669 and S. 774, and points out why that 
measure, in the public interest, must be 
rejected by the Congress of the United 
States. 


QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL—H.R. 3669 AND 
S. 774 


Whereas this legislation is bad for the 
economy, bad for the retailer, and very bad 
for the consumer; and 

Whereas this country became great and 
powerful because our economic system has 
been based on competition and competition 
is as opposed to price-fixing as capitalism 
is to communism; and s 

Whereas when we authorized a manufac- 
turer to fix his price right down the line and 
compel ail his distributors to adhere to the 
manufacturer's price schedule we have de- 
stroyed competition; we have destroyed ini- 
tiative and we have taken away from the 
local merchant his inalienable right to price 
the commodities which he bought and paid 
for at a level which, in his good judgment, 
would bring him the greatest return. The 
manufacturer’s price dictates would sup- 
plant the individual retailer's independent 
business judgment; and 

Whereas the bill masquerades under the 
title of quality stabilization and there is 
nothing at all m it that has to do with 
quality, or with stabilizing quality. The only 
place the word quality appears in the bill 
is in the title. It is the same iniquitous 
fair trade bill which the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee struggled 
with in the 85th, 86th, and 87th Congresses; 
only slightly camouflaged to give it respect- 
ability: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive board of the 
Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, is 
unalterably opposed to enactment of this 
legislation. By any name this remains as ne- 
farious price-fixing legislation and is con- 
trary to the President's. announced policy 
in favor of increased competition and con- 
sumer protection and passage of this legisla- 
tion would have the following undesirable 
consequences: 

1. Prices to the consumer would be arbi- 
trarily raised te provide larger profit margins 
for sellers; 
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2. Open competition would be eliminated 
in favor of privately fixed prices; 

3. Wholesalers and retailers would be sub- 
ject to Federal supervision of their day-to- 
day prices; 

4. Federal courts would be flooded with 
price litigation; 

5. All incentive for better quality and bet- 
ter values would be removed; 

6. Wholesalers and retailers would be de- 
prived of their constitutional rights In their 
own property; and 

7. The antitrust laws would be gutted; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the chairman and members of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee along with a letter expressing the 
opposition of the MTD to H.R. 3669. 


And This Is Fair? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Pittsburgh Press of Friday, Septem- 
ber 13, 1963, on the so-called quality 
stabilization bill, which would be so de- 
structive of the interests of the con- 
sumer, and of the rights of small busi- 
nessmen to conduct their affairs as they 
see fit, if Congress were to enact it. 

AnD THIS Is Fam? 

Testimony before a Senate Commerce Sub- 
committee shows exactly what would hap- 
pen if Congress gets suckered into passing 
the so-called—quality stabilization bill 
a trick name, meaning price fixing. Higher, 
of course. 

A store operator from Memphis (Howard 
Waller, president of the Corondolet Corp. 
which operates two department stores and 
is building a third) told just what kind 
of fair prices this bill would enforce. 

Mr. Waller listed for the committee the 
cost of some of the products on his shelves, 
the markups his stores originally put on 
these commodities, and the prices at which 
they actually are being sold because Tennes- 
1 has a quality stabilization” or fair trade 
aw. 

He testified his customers are paying 
$12.50 for a pen he had proposed to sell for 
$8.96 and still make a profit of 30 percent. 

Some other items: 

Nine-cup perculator—his original price, 
$8.96 fair trade price, $10.95. 

Ten-inch skillet—his original 
$10.35; fair trade price, $12.95. 

Car wash—his original price, 57 cents; 
fair trade price, 79 cents. 

Cream mascara—his original price, 99 
cents; fair trade price, $1.25. 

Yeast tablets—his original price, $2.14; 
fair trade price, $2.67. 

Bath powder—his original price, $3.99; 
fair trade price, $5. 

The witness said his profits would have 
ranged from 23,7 percent to 30 percent on 
the prices he would have been happy to get. 
But under the fair trade law he had to raise 
prices so his profits ranged from 40 to 50 
percent, 


price, 
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Confidence Part of a Healthy Economy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent would have us believe that the 
answer to all our economic problems is 
& tax cut of some $10 billion and that to 
oppose the tax cut will lay the ground- 
Work for recession, unemployment, and 
Other dire results, 

We all would like a tax cut. Many of 
Us have been pointing out for years that 

Present high confiscatory rate of 

es was a drain on the economy and 
Prevented healthy economic growth. The 
dent, however, in his usual super- 
approach to all problems, ignores 

the other factors which weaken the econ- 
Omy. He refuses to make any kind of 
commitment to cut Federal spend- 
He ignores completely the monop- 
oly role of labor in setting wages and 
Work rules. These are some of the areas 

Which corrective measures are need- 
ed to bring about the principal ingredient 
of a healthy economy—confidence. 

The following editorial by David Law- 
Tence in the U.S. News & World Report 
for September 30, 1963, points up this 

ent and I commend it to my col- 
ü es as we prepare to debate the tax 


CONFIDENCE 
(By David Lawrence) 

President Kennedy’s television-radio ad- 
dress to the Nation urging the American 
People to support his proposal that Congress 
Cut taxes may seem to him the way to win 
Votes. But can it win the confidence neces- 
Sry to build up the economy? Can the 
mere distribution of 50 cents per day for each 
taxpaying family bring an end to current 
unemployment? 

As Mr. Kennedy rightly says, taxes are 
B me. The public doesn’t like them. 

ut ne is mistaken in assuming that it is 
the high tax rates alone which “do not leave 

money in private hands to keep this 
Country's economy growing and healthy.” 

Gross receipts are not at fault. They have 
peen rising steadily in almost every industry. 
8 the tax collector, however, who takes 

biggest bite out of gross receipts each 
Year. Many factors contribute to the rapid 
ie ease in expenses —not the least of which 
the unpredictable course of which 
turn affects prices and the volume of sales. 
this is related to the arbitrary power 
exercised by a labor-union monopoly in nu- 
ous industries. Coercion by the use of 
© strike weapon sends wages upward faster 
the consumer can absorb the price in- 

that then are inevitable. 
A We talk often of the periods of involuntary 

age-and-price stability that come with a 
1 On. These are the direct result of the 
Sars of deeper recession and the reduction 

jobs for workers as the economy starts 
nor wurd. Somehow the union leaders are 

Ot as demanding when a recession comes. 
i abt that profit margins are not 

BB. 


The President's speech revealed an empha- 
factor—a tax cut. He ar- 
Sued that it “means more jobs for American 
Workers," and that “more after-tax money 
ee more buying power for consumers and 

‘vestors—and this means more production 
and the jobs our Nation needs.” 
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The mere flow of more money into the 
pockets of the consumers will be meaningless 
if every dollar coincidentally is losing pur- 
chasing power. For it cannot be assumed 
that wage rates will remain stable. On the 
contrary, the labor leaders already have indi- 
cated that, since the tax cuts will give the 
corporations more money, they should im- 
mediately use it up in higher wages. It may 
be taken for granted, therefore, that any de- 
mands for wage increases will not be limited 
to the amount of the tax cut. They will go 
far beyond that, and, of course, price rises 
will become necessary to make up as much of 
the difference as possible. The consumer 
usually shows resistance to price increases, 80 
sales will be adversely affected. 

Theoretically, it should be possible to in- 
crease wages and hold down prices if the to- 
tal volume in a business is very substan- 
tially increased. But productivity often fails 
to rise as much as wages. 

The American economy is a form of an- 
archy. Each element proceeds on its own 
initiative. The Federal Government steps in 
to Interfere only with the price mechanism, 
as it did in the steel controversy in 1962. 
The administration pleads helplessness, how- 
ever, when labor unions threaten nationwide 
strikes to achieve their wage demands. 

The President says that America needs in 
the next 2½ years “10,000 new jobs every day 
for a total of 10 million jobs.” This will not 
be accomplished, however, unless the confi- 
dence of businessmen and investors is won. 

This cannot be won by stressing the rise 
in consumer income obtained through a tax 
cut, 

It cannot be won by the administration 
argument that deficits in the Tr each 
year and an increasing public debt should be 
brushed aside by both businessmen and in- 
vestors in appraising future trends. 

On the contrary, confidence in the sound- 
ness of the monetary unit has more to do 
with the launching of new business ventures 
and with the flow of investor capital to new 
enterprises than any other single factor, 

To grant a tax cut of $11 billion now and 
turn around and borrow this same sum from 
the people, while the total national debt 
grows and grows, is to undermine confidence 
in the dollar and ultimately perhaps to force 
its devaluation In world markets. 

What then would bring prosperity? 

1. A program of restraint, as the term is 
used in Britain, whereby labor and manage- 
ment agree to a certain period of wage and 
price stability. 

2. A program of restraint in spending by 
the Government itself so that the budget 
will show a definite trend toward being 
balanced. 

These are steps that could win the confi- 
dence of the managers of business and of the 
investors and of those leaders of union labor 
who understand that a free enterprise system 
cannot experience a steadily increasing na- 
tional growth without the cooperation of 
Government and labor and business. For 
this is the only way to instill the confidence 
so necessary today to a long-range program 
of job creation. The establishment of such 
confidence could even win national elections. 


Refutation of Charges of Illegal Gam- 
bling in New Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 


OF NEW. MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with a great deal of interest that I read 
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the remarks on widespread illegal gam- 
bling in New Mexico as they appeared 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of Monday, September 16, 1963. 
I, too, have been very interested in the 
findings of the McClellan committee 
upon which the remarks were ostensibly 
based. 

However, I have been unable to find 
any mention of New Mexico in either 
the testimony or the detailed committee 
report. I have, therefore, been forced 
to draw my facts and conclusions from 
other accurate sources and based upon 
these and an unbiased interpretation of 
the committee report I wish to present 
my findings, lest there be some confu- 
sion on the matter, as I expect there 
may very well be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is quite correct, 
as asserted, that $37 million were in- 
volved in legal parimutuel betting in 
New Mexico during 1962, and from this 
the State treasury did indeed receive 
approximately half a million dollars in 
revenue, With these facts I am in total 
agreement. 

It was estimated by an expert commit- 
tee witness, Mr. John Scarne of Fair- 
view, N.J., that on a national average of 
about $16.50 is wagered offtrack for 
every dollar legally placed in parimutuel 
betting. However, the figure placed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, apparently 
based on this ratio, set New Mexico’s 
illegal offtrack betting at $265 million 
for last year. By my calculations, using 
the same ratio, should such conditions 
exist, the amount spent on illegal off- 
track wagering would equal $610,500,000, 
not the quoted $265 million. 

Moreover, Representative Fo in his 
remarks applied this $16.50-to-$1 ratio 
to all forms of gambling. This, in spite 
of the fact that the source of this figure, 
Mr. Scarne, in his testimony said, “$16.50 
is bet off track for every dollar bet legally 
at the track.” This ratio is an estimate 
quite clearly related then to horse rac- 
ing alone. Additionally, the witness in- 
tended only this interpretation since 
such a ratio could not be applied to any 
other form of gambling because New 
Mexico, like most States, permits only 
parimutuel betting, thus, in no other 
form of gambling is there a correspond- 
ing $1 legal sum bet. 

Obviously, Mr. Speaker, the foregoing 
are but technical and mathematical 
errors made in the assertion. As far as 
fundamental inaccuracies are concerned, 
suffice it to say that no such conditions 
as those described by Mr. Fo exist in 
New Mexico. Had the gentleman meant 
to refer to New York rather than New 
Mexico, as I suspect he did since New 
York was frequently referred to in the 
committee report, I might have some 
basis for agreeing with him. But, as the 
error was made and New Mexico was 
most improperly characterized, I must 
vigorously disagree. 

In order to approach the astronomical 
sum of $610,500,000, it would be neces- 
sary for every man, woman, child, and 
baby in New Mexico to illegally gamble 
approximately $650,000 annually. The 
incongruity of this increases when we 
recognize that, unfortunately, there are 
many New Mexicans who have an an- 
nual income of less than $1,000. Surely, 
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we are not to believe that these people 
are betting 65 percent of their annual in- 
come on horses or anything else. 

Mr. Speaker, I will gladly compare any 
county in New Mexico against any 
county in this great Nation. This is not 
imprudent. This is not a rash gesture 
for I can guarantee that in New Mexico 
there exist no such gross conditions. 
There is no flaunting of the law; there is 
no coddling of transgressors. Ilegal 
gambling is not to be found. As further 
demonstration of my accuracy in this 
regard, I urge that any individual having 
evidence of illegal gambling or the sale 
of lottery tickets in New Mexico im- 
mediately notify the attorney general of 
that State and/or district attorney in 
any county concerned. 

I am proud of my State. It ranks 
among our finest States. Its contribu- 
tions to the wholesome American way of 
life, which we want all men to enjoy, are 
myriad. Let there be no mistake about 
it; I deeply resent anyone terming New 
Mexico as “a vice-ridden gamblers’ fiesta 
land.” It is a land of enjoyment, a land 
of health, and a land of productivity. It 
is a celebrated example of all that is 
good and legal. 


Chula Vista, Calif., and Sister City 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
is heartening to note that the People-to- 
People program—an important though 
inexpensive part of our foreign rela- 
tions—remains strong, because of un- 
selfish and determined efforts by private 
citizens in many communities. Often 
these efforts persist against formidable 
odds. 

An interesting and inspiring example 
is the “sister city” relationship carried 
on by Chula Vista, Calif., with the city 
of General Roca, Argentina. A little 
more than a year ago, with Argentina in 
a state of armed turmoil resulting from 
Peronista victories and the military over- 
throw of President Frondizi, members of 
the Chula Vista Sister City Friendship 
Commission temporarily lost contact 
with their counterpart committee in 
General Roca. It became necessary, 
through correspondence, to familiarize 
new officials in that strife torn city with 
America’s people-to-people objectives, 
and to overcome their suspicion of earlier 
intercity contacts achieved under the 
program. Subsequently, as the result of 
new Argentine elections held in July of 
this year, General Roca’s former mayor 
was restored to office and sister city ac- 
tivities are once again in full swing. 

I should like to list some of these ac- 
tivities, as contained in the most recent 
annual report to its local citizens by the 
Chula Vista, Sister City Friendship Com- 
mission: 

1. An exhibit of art work prepared by the 
students of the Chula Vista City Schools was 
assembled and sent to General Roca as a gift 
to the schoolchildren of that city. These 
watercolor paintings of scenes from our na- 
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tional capital and history were accompanied 
by descriptions in English and in Spanish 
and by a Spanish translation of our patriotic 
song “America.” ‘This exhibit provoked a 
favorable response in our sister city, result- 
ing in an art competition in their schools 
for the purpose of sending a similar exhibit 
to our city. 

2. During the summer sessions of 1962, the 
Commission compiled a photorecord of the 
summer school activities in the elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate schools of Chula 
Vista. Pictures of classes in action, accom- 
panied by explanations, of the pictures and 
the summer program were assembled in an 
album which was sent to General Roca as a 
gift to its people. 

3. Approximately 200 Christmas cards were 
sent by local citizens to people in General 
Roca. Responses were received from many 
of these greetings. 

4. The Lioness Club of Chula Vista sent 
subscriptions for the Spanish editions of U.S. 
magazines to the mayor and Ubrary of Gen- 
eral Roca, 

5. The local chapter of Delta Kappa 
Gamma, international honorary society for 
women educators, is attempting to complete 
financial arrangements for bringing a teacher 
from General Roca to Chula Vista for the 
purpose of spending a year of study at San 

State College. When these arrange- 
ments have been confirmed by that organi- 
zation, contacts will be made through the 
mayor's office in General Roca for the selec- 
tion of a suitable teacher. 

6. Arrangements are being made to send 
suitable textbooks which are no longer in 
use in our schools to the schools of Gen- 
eral Roca, 


Independence Day of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 21, the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many celebrated the 14th anniversary 
of her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions His Excellency, the President 
of Republic, Dr. Heinrich Luebke; 
His Excellency, the Chancellor, Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer; and His Excellency, the 
Republic’s Ambassador to the United 
States, Mr. Heinrich Knaptstein, on this 
memorable occasion. 

It was on September 21, 1949, that the 
United States, France, and the United 
Kingdom brought the new Republic into 
being. The journey to independence had 
begun just a year earlier when a West 
German Parliamentary Council, which 
was, in fact, a constituent assembly, met 
in Bonn to draft a constitution for Ger- 
many. Since Soviet-occupied eastern 
and central Germany were not repre- 
sented, the council limited itself to 
drafting a basic law for the German 
Federal Republic, until such time as an 
all-German Constituent Assembly could 
replace it with a constitution agreed on 
by the entire German people. By the 
end of May 1949, this basic law had 
been drawn up by the Parliamentary 
Council, adopted by most of the 11 land 
parliaments, and formally promulgated. 

After a general election in September, 
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followed by the choice by the Bundestag 
the popularly elected chamber of Dr. 
Theodor Heuss as Federal President and 
of Dr. Konrad Adenauer as Chancellor, 
the Western Allies were willing to see 
the Federal Republic actually launched. 
The Allies had in the meantime worked 
out three related instruments: First, an 
eccupation statute, which defined the 
residual powers of the Allies in the Fed- 
eral Republic; second, a Trizonal Fusion 
Agreement, which set up an Allied High 
Commission for Germany; and third, 4 
charter for this Commission defining its 
organization and procedure. After the 
acceptance of these Allied instruments 
by the President and Chancellor of the 
German Federal Republic at Petersberg 
on September 21, the German Federal 
Republic came formally to existence. 

During the first years of the Republic, 
its sovereignty was considerably limited 
under the Occupation Statute of 1949. 
Step by step, these limitations were re- 
duced until the Paris Agreements of 1955 
made the Federal Republic a sovereign 
nation, limited only by a few remaining 
restrictions on nuclear and other special 
armaments. The Republic also became 
a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Western European 
Union. Even before gaining complete 
independence, West Germany had taken 
part in establishing the European Coal 
and Steel Community and had joined 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation, the Council of Europe, and 
three specialized agencies of the United 
Nations. 

The most startling development in 
postwar West Germany was the Wirt- 
schaftswunder, or economic miracle. 
Industry was rapidly reconstructed and 
the country began to experience pros- 
perity after 1949. By 1955, the net na- 
tional income was 179 percent of that 
of 1936. A good part—20 to 25 per- 
cent—of this income went into new 
investments, but per capita consumption, 
too, by 1953 had reached 114 percent of 
the 1936 level. It was not surprising, 
therefore, that West Germany, by then 
the leading economic power of Europe, 
became a charter member of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community in 1957. 
She has played a major role in the suc- 
cess of that great experiment in eco- 
nomic integration, 

During the postwar period the German 
Federal Republic regained for the Ger- 
man people something that many Ger- 
mans had always deeply desired—a re- 
spected and honored place in the family 
of nations. It is for this outstanding 
achievement above all that we salute the 
West German people and their govern- 
ment on the 14th anniversary of the 
Nepublie's establishment. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as fur- 
ther evidence of the need for an agricul- 


1963 


tural worker program in California, the 
following statistics were recently pub- 
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lished by the California Department of 
Employment: 


California—Peak 8 on farms (men, women, and youth), 1960-62, by type of 
worker, peak wee 


Total workers 1960 | 419, 200 

1961 | 435, 900 

Farmers and unpaid famil 1980 185 700 
and un N 

im | mig 

Hirod year round 1960 | 92 200 

1961 90, 700 

T 1962 | 97,500 

em domestic 

A ROE a ne eee 1960 | 115, 600 

1961 122 500 

1962 | 117,100 

FC 1960 38, 300 

1961 43, 800 

1962 | 38 200 

FEC 1960 20, 200 

1061 22, 700 

1962 17, 300 

Contract foreign 19% | 58,200 

1901 57, 800 

1962 | 69,300 


ending Sept. 3, 1961, Sept. 9, 1961, and Sept. 8, 1962 


Percent Number | Percent) Number | Percent 
of total | working | of total | working | of total 


Number 
working 


360, 300 85.9 | 32.500 7.8 26, 400 6.3 
377, 150 86. 5 34, 000 7.8 24, 750 5.7 
366, 400 41 38, 550 8.9 30, 550 7.0 
82, 300 86.9 7, 200 7.6 5, 200 5.5 
86, 100 87.5 7.100 7.2 5, 200 5.3 
81, 800 85.1 8, 300 8.6 6, 000 6.3 
87, 600 95.0 3,300 3.6 1, 300 1.4 
86, 600 95.5 3, 000 3.3 1, 100 1,2 
92, 850 95, 2 3, 600 3.7 1,050 1.1 
89. 400 77.3 13, 200 11.4 13, 000 11.3 
96, 500 78.8 14, 500 11.8 11, 500 9.4 
82, 000 70.0 18, 700 16.0 16,400 14.0 
27, 300 71.3 6, 100 15.9 4, 900 12.8 
32, 850 75.0 6, 400 14.6 4, 550 10.4 
28, 350 74.2 4,950 13.0 4, 900 128 
15, 500 76.7 2,700 13.4 2,000 29 
17, 200 76,2 3, 000 13.2 2, 400 10.6 
12, 100 70.0 3,000 17. 3 2, 200 12.7 
58,200 | 100.0 

57,800 | 100.0 |. 

69,300 | 100.0 


Not entirely comparable with 1961 figure because of differences in the method of estimating. If estimated on the 
basis as 1961, 1960 figure would probably be about 9,000 higher. 


Source: Annual field reports ES-225, worksheet C: 


The statistics show first of all that the 
bracero workers program constitutes but 
a small part of the total California man- 
Power. Particularly, the statistics show 

in line with national figures, the 
number of farmers working the land ex- 
Perienced a 3-percent reduction last year, 
year-round domestic workers increased 
by 7,000 workers with a simultaneous re- 
duction of interstate and intrastate 
Workers of better than 9,000. 

The statistics show an increase in the 
number of women and children working 

agriculture of nearly 10,000 over the 
Past year with a remaining substantial 


for a contract foreign worker pro- 


Walter G. Pratt, Stoughton, Mass., 
90 Years Young 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1963, I visited the Stoughton 
Office in my congressional district 

= also visited the Stoughton townhall. 
t was my pleasure to attend an im- 
Promptu birthday party for Stoughton’s 
Town Assessor Walter G. Pratt, who was 
Celebrating his 90th birthday. Walter 
Was born September 7, 1873. He mar- 
ed Emma A. Lowe. Walter is the fa- 
ther of two children, grandfather of 
children, and great-grandfather of 

one child. He has had a career as a 
Shoeworker from 1889 to 1931, fence 
pewer—town of Stoughton—part time 
Tom 1915 to 1956, private surveyor— 
Part time from 1915 to 1956, served on 
the board of assessors from May 1, 1931, 


1960 and 1961 figures revised, based on fuld surveys, 1960 
Consus of Population, and 1930 Census of Agriculture. 


and as chairman of the board of assessors 
from 1945 to the present. 

Walter is 90 years of age but very 
young at heart. He enjoys the love and 
respect of all the townspeople. Dedi- 
cated to his work he has set an example 
for the young folks in the town. I know 
I echo the sentiments of all who know 
him when I say: “Walter Pratt repre- 
sents all the fine things that can be 
expected of a public official,” 

Robert Smales, Stoughton’s town 
manager, was high in his praise for the 
great work done by Walter Pratt in be- 
half of the town of Stoughton. Em- 
ployees at the townhall were warm in 
their praise of Walter and it is very 
evident that Walter has a special place 
in their hearts. 

I told Walter that I will want to be 
one of those who will be present when 
he celebrates his 100th birthday. I hope 
he continues having the same bright 
sunny outlook on life. It’s like a breath 
of spring. 


Putting the REA on Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to the following 
editorial entitled “Putting the REA on 
Notice,” which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 18, 1963, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

PUTTING THE REA ON NOTICE 

For some time, now, there being hardly 

any farms left in the Nation that do not 
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have electricity, Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration-financed cooperatives have been 
finding outlets for more than half their elec- 
tric power among nonfarm buyers. And, 
considering the REA program’s original in- 
tent was to provide power to rural areas only, 
some co-op loans of late have been looking 
mighty citified. 

Rural electric co-ops have, for instance, 
been lending money to gravel-crushing 
plants, lumber companies and textile miils. 
And nothing in the legislation that set up 
the REA says there is anything wrong with 
that. 

For the agency was authorized not only to 
make loans to build power-generating plants, 
but under the bill's section 5 the REA’s 
borrowers also were authorized in turn to 
lend customers’ funds to buy electrical and 
other equipment. And that does keep the 
co-ops growing, using low-cost Federal loans 
to help peddle more and more power in sub- 
urban areas and among commercial cus- 
tomers, often in competition with investor- 
owned utilities. 

But Congress has not been wholly oblivi- 
ous to all these goings-on. Last year, the 
REA provided an Illinois co-op with a loan 
to help a resort buy equipment to make snow 
for skiers. When, a little later, hearings 
on new REA appropriations came around, 
Representative Cooney, House Agriculture 
Committee chairman, warned the agency: “I 
think you should be very careful not to make 
loans that are going to go so far afield, be- 
cause the first thing you know we will have 
to rewrite that section and make it per- 
fectly clear that we did not intend that. 
And if you continue to industrialize, we will 
certainly do that.” 

And the other day from another quarter 
came a new rap on the REA's knuckles. The 
Senate Appropriations Committee voted a 
curb on the REA’s activities; it would require 
the agency to submit loan applications of 
$2 million or more for generating or trans- 
mission facilities to congressional commit- 
tees for scrutiny. This restriction was far 
milder than some Senators wished, and rep- 
resented a compromise drafted by Senator 
Humpurey who, significantly, has been one 
of REA's chief defenders. 

Whether or not this provision is retained 
in the appropriation bill's final version, one 
thing is clear. The REA, up to now con- 
sidered almost politically untouchable, is on 
notice that even the lawmakers’ tolerance 


‘of its abuse of authority has a limit, 


The Tax Reduction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the speech that was presented to 
the Nation on Saturday evening, Sep- 
tember 21, 1963 by the Honorable 
Tuomas B. Curtis, of Missouri. Mr. 
Curtis has adequately and effectively 
given a sound viewpoint on the question 
of tax reduction which will be before the 
House tomorrow. 

I hereby include this address by my 
worthy colleague Mr. Curtis: 

REMARKS OF Hon. THOMAS B. Curtis, OF 
MISSOURI, SEPTEMBER 21, 1963 

Good evening fellow citizens. In one 
sense I want to apologize for displacing the 
regular program you were looking forward 
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to enjoying this evening. In another sense 
I really have no right to apologize. I am 
here serving the very basic and vital function 
in our system of representative government 
of presenting to you the other side of one of 
the great issues now facing our country. 
President Kennedy on Wednesday night pre- 
sented one side of this issue for your con- 
sideration. 

Just as President Kennedy spoke to you 
without regard to narrow political partisan- 
ship, so shall I. This great issue of our 
country’s basic fiscal and economic policies, 
which was brought to a head by the tax cut 
bill now approved by the Ways and Means 
Committee, transcends this kind of narrow- 
ness, I have the responsibility of presenting 
as fairly, and yet as forcefully as I can, a 
point of view in which I deeply believe. 
Although this viewpoint is almost unani- 
mously held by Republicans in the Congress, 
in fairness I must say that it is shared by 
many Democrats as well. Certainly the vast 
majority of our people, whether Democrats, 
Republicans, or Independents, want to hear 
the reason for a position, not simply what 
political party or what individual person is 
for or against it. 

The President stated that this tax bill, 
H.R. 8363, is the most important domestic 
measure to be considered by the Congress in 
15 years. I cannot share this view, as im- 
portant as I think the tax bill is, unless it is 
intended to change the basic fiscal and eco- 
nomic policy which our country has adhered 
to since its foundation. If this basic change 
is intended, then the tax bill is probably 
among the most important bills which the 
Congress has ever considered in its 174 years 
of history. 

The President presented his arguments for 
the tax bill as if the opposition were op- 
posed to cutting taxes. This is not the case. 
Those who are leading the opposition to H.R. 
8363, as presently written, have been argu- 
ing the urgent need to reduce Federal taxes 
long before President Kennedy decided last 
August to promote a tax cut. He proposed a 
tax cut as a solution to the problem of un- 
employment and the flow of goid from our 
country—the problems which he has not yet 
been able to solve by any other means. He 
has been unable to solve these problems in 
spite of the normal cyclical upturn which 
our economy took a few days after he was 
inaugurated and months before the Con- 
gress was able to take action on any of his 
legisiative proposals which were supposed 
to pep up the economy. 

Many of the leading opponents of the 
proposed Federal Revenue Act of 1963 have 
been long-time promoters of what many of 
you probably have heard of as the Baker- 
Herlong tax cut bill, bearing the name of 
Congressman BAKER of Tennessee, a Repub- 
lican, and Congressman HERLONG of Florida, 
a Democrat, both of them respected col- 
leagues of mine on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. In contrast to the administration 
approach, the Baker-Herlong bill ties tax 
cutting to expenditure reform. 

The question then, is whether there is 
agreement between the people, who think 
as I do, and the President on the great need 
for a tax cut to help our economy grow, to 
ease the unemployment problem, and to 
provide jobs for the increasipg number of 
young people who are and will be looking 
for jobs. What is the fuss? 

The President should have told you what 
the fuss was all about instead of evading 
the central issue. Actually much of the 
fuss is unfounded. Certainly it is not over 
any disagreement about wanting our country 
to be better and stronger and our people 
to have a better and more abundant and 
more peaceful life. 

All of us want these things just as deeply 
as the President does. The fuss is over 
whether we move toward these goals by 
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cutting taxes while increasing spending. Can 
we really move toward these goals if we cut 
taxes and if, at the same time, we do not 
reduce our increasing Federal expenditures. 
The Kennedy administration is spending 
more money than it is taking in from Fed- 
eral taxes. It has been doing so ever since 
1960 when the Nation last had a balanced 
budget. But lest my statistics convey erro- 
neous impressions, as I believe those used 
by the President did in his address Wednes- 
day night, let me add that we have had un- 
balanced budgets more often than not under 
both the Truman and Eisenhower adminis- 
trations. These deficits were not good then— 
and I said so at the time. They are not good 
now. 

Spending more money than is being taken 
in at the Federal level is becoming a serious 
and dangerous habit. And, mind you, the 
Federal taxes have been doing a manful job 
of getting money out of the pockets of our 
people. We collected $39.7 billion in 1946; 
$67.9 billion in 1956; $77.7 billion in 1961; 
$81.4 billion in 1962; $86.4 billion in 1963; 
and it is estimated that the amount will be 
$88.8 in 1964. 

Now even President Kennedy agrees that 
this tax system is taking too much from the 
pockets of the people and businesses, even 
when it is proving inadequate to meet the 
cost of our ever-increasing Federal Govern- 
ment. 

But the Ways and Means Committee, on 
which I serve, has more than the distaste- 
ful task of writing the tax laws. When we 
find that the taxes do not bring in enough 
revenue to take care of our bills, we have to 
figure out how to sell Government bonds to 
make up the difference. We have to deter- 
mine what the impact on our economy and 
on the purchasing power of the dollar will 
be from selling these bonds and to whom. 
These are the problems involved in what we 
call debt management, 

It was in the fleld of debt management 
that I directed my questions to Dr. Heller, 
the Chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, when he testified before 
the Joint Economic Committee last July 
regarding the possibility of the President's 
asking for a “quickie” tax cut. The idea 
then was to cut federal taxes by $10 billion. 
I sald, Dr. Heller, to whom will we sell these 
bonds that will result from our budget defi- 
cits and what will be the economic conse- 
quences of these sales? Dr. Heller stated 
that he agreed with me that, if we asked 
the people and the businesses to buy the 
bonds, it would take away the benefits sought 
from the tax cut. Of course this was 80. 
The purpose of the tax cut, according to the 
President, is to give the people more money 
to spend. This will stimulate the economy. 
But what happens if we go right back to the 
people and say, “Give us back this money we 
gave you and take these bonds instead?” 
Of course then they wouldn't have any addi- 
tional money to spend. There would be no 
stimulus. Dr. Heller said he thought most 
of these bonds should be taken up by the 
system charged with keeping our money 
supply and the purchasing power of the 
dollar in good order, the Federal Reserve 
System. I asked Mr. William McChesney 
Martin, the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, when he appeared before the 
committee a few days later, “Well, what 
about the Federal Reserve System taking up 
these bonds?” Mr. Martin replied that if 
that were done it would let loose inflationary 
forces which could not be controlled. 

Now if Mr. Martin's appraisal is correct, 
and I believe it is, this would diminish the 
purchasing power of the dollar. Not just 
the purchasing power of those who are 
fortunate enough to make enough money to 
be required to pay Federal income taxes but 
of everyone from the lowest pensioned 
widow on up. 

Inflation is more unfair than any tax ever 
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devised by government. In effect it Is a tax 
on the consumer's dollar and, therefore, it 
taxes those who can afford it the least at 
the highest possible rate, 100 percent. It 
taxes those who can afford it the most at 
the lowest rate. Indeed, if one Is fortunate 
enough to have money to invest, he can 
make more money through inflation by buy- 
ing real estate and common stocks, which 
go up in dollar value as the real dollar, the 
purchasing dollar, goes down in value. 

Aside from this fact, inflation, contrary to 
some diehard believers, does not producé 
prosperity. Quite the contrary, it produces 
misery and greater unemployment and, 1 
carried far enough, the ruin of the Nation. 

Let me illustrate what would happen. 
President Kennedy talked about the person 
making $6,000 a year. He estimated that 
this family would be paying about $600 8 
year in Federal taxes. He said the proposed 
tax bill would give him a tax cut of about 
20 percent, This is $120. However, sup- 
pose the Consumer Price Index, which is one 
way to estimate inflation or how much thé 
dollar will buy, goes up 6 points that same 
year, or in the 2 years during which the full 
effect of the tax cut is to be felt. Then that 
family would lose $360 in purchasing pow- 
er—every dollar buys 6 cents less than it 
did before. Apply this loss of purchasing 
power to all consumers in the Nation and 
there is a loss of $27 billion in overall pur- 
chasing power. This is a strange way to in- 
crease purchasing power to stimulate the 
economy, Give back $11 billion in tax cuts 
and take away $27 billion through inflation. 

Iam not just picking a number out of the 
air when I suggest that the Consumer Price 
Index might go up 6 points. In the last 
month for which we have the figures, July of 
this year, the index went up one-half a 
point; the greatest 1-month rise in nearly 
4 years. If the next 12 months were to con- 
tinue at this rate, the total would be 6 points 
in a year. I don't think the rise will be 
this great, particularly if we reduce our 
spending and budget deficits, but let me 
point out that the index has risen 4 points 
since President Kennedy took office 32 
months ago. This has already cut consumer 
purchasing power by $18 billion. 

President Kennedy boasted about what he 
called great price stability in the last few 
years, but did you catch it when to prove 
his point he said—the wholesale price index 
has remained almost constant? He tripped 
over the word wholesale a little bit and well 
he might have. Who buys wholesale? Al- 
most all of us have to buy retail, and the 
Consumer Price Index about which I am 
speaking is the retall price index, 

Why has the retail price index gone up 80 
much when the wholesale price index has 
remained steady? Primarily because items 
like insurance and medical bills and what are 
called services are included in the Consumer 
Price Index but have little to do with the 
wholesale price index. You don't get hos- 
pital service wholesale. 

Now the President and his advisers advo- 
cate this novel fiscal and economic theory of 
planned deficit financing, That theory is to 
deliberately overspend your income in the 
hope of promoting economic growth and jobs 
from which the Government will derive more 
revenue to eventually catch up with the in- 
creased spending. Those who advocate this 
theory have to answer the contention which 
I have advanced that tax cutting without ex- 
penditure control will cut in on the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar and destroy any 
stimulus to the economy. They claim that 
this will not increase prices. Or put an- 
other way, they claim it will not cheapen the 
purchasing power of the dollar because in- 
flation comes only when there are more 
dollars than there are goods and services 
available to be bought. Too many dollars 
chasing too few goods is the way some econo- 
mists like to put it. They say that these 
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new printing press dollars which they plan 
to give our people will put our idle plants 

into production and that, this, in turn, 
Will put the unemployed back to work to 
Produce the goods that the new dollars are 
anxious to buy. 

It is a shame the President didn’t tell you 
about this theory Wednesday night so you 
Could evaluate it and better understand the 
arguments against it. The arguments 
against it point out that most of this so- 
Called idle plant is unwanted, obsolete, and 
inefficient plant. The biggest unused plant 
are our farms. We surely don't want to put 
more land into agriculture production. 
Furthermore, the unemployed are largely 
among the unskilled and semiskilled, or 
those whose skills have been rendered obso- 
lete by automation. The decline in agricul- 
tural employment has been 42 percent in the 
Past 10 years. These unemployed people 
Would not be put back to work unless they 
had been trained in the needed skills first. 
This takes time and locating the new jobs 
among other things. Furthermore, the price 
increases are not occurring primarily in the 
area of goods, but rather in services where 
there already is a shortage of workers and 
Where jobs are going begging. Employment 
in services increased almost 42 percent dur- 
ing the 10 years in which agricultural em- 
Ployment declined. More dollars will shoot 
the prices for services up even higher. 

You are hearing some of the fact and argu- 
ments that we in the Congress who have been 
digging into this serious matter for the past 
12 months have to weigh and consider in 
Teaching a conclusion as to what is the best 
Course of action for our Nation. 

The issue is now sharply drawn. Both 
Sides want to reduce taxes because both have 
Concluded that taxes are so high that they 
are damaging our economy. One side, my 
Side, says we must earn a tax reduction be- 
Tore it will do any good. An unearned tax 
Cut, we believe, could do serious harm. 

What do we mean by “earn” a tax reduc- 
tlon? By that we mean that we must cut 
back our expenditures so that our Govern- 
Ment doesn’t have to print and sell bonds 
to make up the difference between its income 
and its expenses. 

Incidentally, a Government bond is really 
& deferred tax. It is something the taxpay- 
ers of a later day will have to pay. In a 
Sense, deficit financing ís tax evasion. It is 
Passing on to future taxpayers the cost of 
things the present generation wants to have 
but is not willing to pay for. We're paying 
interest on it, but nothing toward paying off 
the principal. 

President Kennedy and his advisers have 
tried to allay the fears of our people about 
the tremendous Federal debt we have today. 
Tt amounts to over $305 billion in bonded in- 
debtedness, but the Federal Government has 
Over a trillion dollars in potential obligations 
to pay. The President said, among other 
things, that the debt is a smaller percentage 
of our economic output than it was in 1946. 

Well, I should hope it would be; 1946 is 
the year right after World War II. Every- 
body agreed we had to spend vast sums of 
money over and above our income to win the 
War. We said then that we should pay this 
Money back as soon as the Nation got back 
to peacetime operation. Now here it is 17 
years later, and the Federal debt is still not 
down to anywhere near the ratios of any one 
Of our peacetime periods, whether in the 
thirties, the twenties, the nonwar teens or 
in the 1900's or in the entire 19th cen- 
tury. The main way the debt was reduced as 
A ratio of our economic output was through 
Juggling the value of the dollar. The heavy 
inflation right after the war cut the pur- 
Chasing power of everyone's dollar in half 
bread which once sold for 10 cents a loaf 
Went up to 20 cents a loaf or more. A home 
Which cost $4,000 in 1940 cost $10,000 in 1950, 

debt remains fixed in the same dollar 
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amount while the economic output doubled 
when measured in the inflated dollar. Yes, 
people who bought war bonds for $18.75 to 
help the war effort got $25 back in 10 years, 


but these new dollars bought less than $12.50 


of groceries. Who got the difference? The 
Government and a cagy investor here and 
there. 

We haye moved ahead alright but not be- 
cause of inflation. We have moved ahead in 
spite of it. But we have done so at the sacri- 
fice of the standard of living and the dignity 
of millions of our low-income people, includ- 
ing those on retirement and pensions and on 
other fixed incomes. The cutting of the ratio 
of the Federal debt to gross national product 
by inflation instead of by honest taxation 
and reductions in expenditures is nothing to 
boast about. ‘ 

The President seeks to allay our fears about 
the national debt by pointing out that busi- 
nesses go into debt and so do individuals. 


That is true, but when businesses or indi- 


viduals go into debt, they usually have assets 
to show for it, a plant and machinery, or a 
home and a car. The Federal Government 
spends, however—as it should—most of its 
money for military goods which have no book 
value. A fighter plane or a rocket must go 
on the books at $1, not at the millions of 
dollars it costs. It is an expendable item, 
not a productive asset. It is wrong to com- 
pare government debt, particularly Federal 
debt, with private debt. 

It costs us today over $10 billion in taxes 
each year just to pay the interest on this 
debt, This is more than the entire Federal 
budget in the 1930's. 

In his address Wednesday night, the Presi- 
dent had two sentences on the subject of ex- 
penditures. He said he would maintain “an 
even tighter control over expenditures.” 
Well, this has little meaning to those of us 
in Congress who look at his record and see 
no tight control to start with. President 
Kennedy has been spending around $6 billion 
more during each year that he has been in 
office. This is twice the rate of increase 
which occurred in the p years. In 
fiscal year 1961, which was partly under 
President Eisenhower, we spent $81 billion. 
In fiscal 1962, we spent $87 billion; in 1963 
$93.6 billion. For the current fiscal year, the 
President says he intends to spend $98.8 bil- 
lion, although he is asking in this budget for 
$108 billion additional authority to spend. 
At this rate, unless Congress does som: 
to check it, he will spend $105 or $106 billion 
the next year. Incidentally, at the peak of 
World War II, in 1946, we spent $98.6 bil- 
lion, the greatest sum in history up to that 
point. Hence, President Kennedy’s expendi- 
ture estimate this year will break all our 
spending records. And this is during a period 
of peace and during a normal economic up- 
turn. 

The tax bill has written in it that it is the 
sense of the Congress that the President ex- 
ercise expenditure control. But there are no 
teeth in this statement, It is a pious hope. 
The Republican proposal would require the 
President to exercise expenditure reform. We 
insist on deeds not words. If the require- 
ment that the President must cut Federal 
expenditures in the 2 years during which the 
tax cut goes into effect is incorporated into 
the tax bill as an amendment on the floor of 
the House, then many Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats, who will vote against the bill as it now 
stands without effective expenditure reform, 
will vote for the bill and it will pass. 

I do not wish to mislead anyone. I myself 
would not vote for the bill even with the 
amendment. I think that holding expendi- 
tures to $97 billion in fiscal 1964 and to $98 
billion in fiscal 1965—which is what the 
amendment proposes—would still create too 
large a deficit and so create hazards that 
would overbalance any stimulative effect of 
the tax cut. It will require the selling of too 
Many additional billions of bonds, not to 
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create a serious loss in the dollar's purchas- 
ing power. 

In writing the Republican views on the 
President's economic report to the Congress 
of January this year, my colleagues and I 
suggested that in order to make a tax cut 
meaningful and to really stimulate our econ- 
omy's growth and to create more jobs we 
should hold the expenditure level to the level 
of fiscal 1963—the year ending last June 30— 
which then was estimated to be about $04 
billlon—still $13 billion more than fiscal year 
1961. We suggested that this level of $94 
billion be held not just for 1 year, but for 
3 years. Then, indeed, economic growth 
would increase our tax revenues so that the 
budget would balance out in about 2 years, 

Under the President's own theory the 
budget would not balance until 1967 or 1968. 
But this theory is predicated upon many 
questionable assumptions, Many economists 
and fiscal experts think 1972 is a more real- 
istic estimate. Secretary of Treasury Dillon 
refused to estimate what the additional Fed- 
eral debt would be by then—let alone its con- 
sequence on the purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

It is clear that the President does not in- 
tend to exercise expenditure reductions. He 
has carefully hedged his words every time he 
mentions expenditures, He talks not in 
terms of dollars but in terms of essentlality. 
But the level of spending which he believes 
is essential turns out to be much more than 
what any other President believed necessary. 
It certainly turns out to be much more than 
our anticipated revenues. Indeed, Dr. Heller 
and his economic advisers have stated that 
as far as thelr new theory is concerned, a 
reduction in Federal expenditures would take 
away the desired impact of the tax reduction. 
These men believe this theory, But they will 
not publicly argue for it. Dr. Heller has been 
put under wraps for the time being. The 
President himself would not argue for it last 
Wednesday night. He left the impression 
that he, too, agreed with the Puritan ethic 
that we should not cut taxes unless we exer- 
cised expenditure reform. Yet he balks at 
the modest control which Republicans seek 
to place in the tax bill. 


The President's actions, if not his words, 
demonstrate beyond doubt that he Is ad- 
vancing a new and untried fiscal theory for 
the United States, the theory of deficit fi- 
nancing, the theory of planned deficits. 
The President, with all his talk, has not 
submitted a revised budget to the Congress 
for this fiscal year. He is still asking for 
$108 billion in new authority to spend 
Money, and he is putting all the pressure 
on Congress possible to get it. His budget 
estimate for the current year—$98.8 billion 
in spending with only $88.8 billion in rey- 
enues—remains unchanged. 

The people surely remember how just a 
couple of weeks ago the President chastised 
the Congress, particularly the Republicans, 
although we can do nothing in this Con- 
gress without being able to persuade many 
Democrats of the wisdom of our point of 
view, for cutting the foreign aid bill a mere 
$300 million below the sizable $3.9 billion 
expenditure of last year. 

Next week the President is forcing onto 
the floor of the House the costly area re- 
development bill, which the House rejected 
a couple of months ago as wasteful and in- 
effective in coping with the problem of un- 
employment. He is continuing to place 
pressure on the Congress to pass all of his 
expenditure requests. There is little ques- 
tion that the President intends to increase 
expenditures, not reduce them if permitted. 
He has bought the new planned deficit 
theory of Dr. Heller and his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers which claims that we must 
spend ourselyes into prosperity by, in effect, 
printing more money. This is all the deficit 
financing proposal really means when it is 
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stripped of all its fancy economic termi- 
nology. 

Why else does the President fight the very 
modest expenditure control that will be pre- 
sented for consideration by the House next 
Tuesday and Wednesday? All that is asked is 
that expenditures for this year be held to 
$97 billion, instead of the $98.8 he says he 
will spend, and to 898 billion for the next 
year, instead of the $104 to $105 billion, 
which many of us are afraid he intends to 
try to spend. 

I think the most difficult thing for the 
people of this country to understand, my- 
self included, is why the President doesn't 
forthrightly argue for his new theory of 
deficit financing, if he really believes that it 
is for the benefit of our country. Then let 
us who disagree with him present our argu- 
ments as to why we believe that balanced 


budgets and lower expenditures and lower- 


taxes are in the best interests of our coun- 
try, as well as in line with our noble tra- 
ditions. I believe our country became great 
through following the Puritan ethic, which 
is no more than saying that we should spend 
less than we take in so we can pass on 
greater assets to our children than we re- 
ceived from our forebearers, Let us debate 
the issue and out of this debate can come 
firm policy. But there can be no debate 
when the President shies away from sup- 
porting his theories. 

We all want a tax cut. We badly need 
it. But, my fellow citizens, we must earn 
it. The process of expenditure control is 
not just cutting out wasteful programs, as 
the President said, This is really the easiest 
part of expenditure control. The tough 
part is when you get into the business of 
assigning priorities to good programs. It is 
tough for a person, particularly one in poli- 
tics, to say no“ to a desirable program be- 
cause we can’t afford it and all the other de- 
sirable programs this year. We must have 
the courage and integrity to say: "Let's 
keep it on the list of desirable projects for 
the day when we have earned the right to 
have it, by paying for it ourselves.” Per- 
haps if we start this business of self-disci- 
pline with our tax moneys, just as we all 
must exercise this discipline in running our 
families, we can be certain that the Gov- 
ernment our children will be paying for 
will be their own Government, not part of 
ours. 

Mr. Speaker, during the television 
broadcast, Congressman Curtis referred 
to a memorandum from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Business and Defense 
Services, addressed to assistant admin- 
istrators, office directors, division di- 
rectors, and staff officials. I think it 
would be helpful if this were included in 
the Recorp and under unanimous con- 
sent, I include it in the RECORD: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT or COMMERCE, 
Business AND DEFENSE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.O., September 6, 1963. 
To: Assistant Administrators, Office Direc- 
tors, Division Directors, Staff Officials. 
From: Paul W. McCann, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Industrial Analysis. 
Subject: The Tax Reduction and Reform in 

1963. 

It is essential for sustaining an adequate 
economic growth in the United States that 
there be a reduction in personal income tax 
rates and corporate income tax rates this 
year. The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has completed many months of careful 
review of the administration’s proposal for 
tax reduction and tax reform. Customarily 
the Housé as a whole does not analyze and 
debate in detail such a conclusion of the 
committee. The most that the House does 
is accept, reject, or send back for further 
study. To send this bill back for further 
study would simply be a subterfuge for re- 
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jection. It is essential that this bill not 
be rejected either directly or surreptitiously. 
The reasons for acceptance of the bill were 
spelled out in several pages of the President's 
report to the Congress (January 1963), and, 
may be summarized as being essential for the 
maintenance of a growth rate sufficient to 
permit positive growth of profits and to re- 
duce U.S. unemployment. 

A major reduction of Pederal expenditures 
would almost eliminate the stimulus effects 
of the bill. Nothing would be gained except 
a significant reduction of defense and space 
expenditures; that is, at best, consumer ex- 
penditures would be substituted for most of 
our reduction of defense posture. Other 
major Government expenditures are either 
tied and provide very little scope for reduc- 
tion, such as interest expenditure, or can- 
not be effectively separated from individual 
Congressman support, such as public works. 
It is evident that Congress will not reduce 
expenditures materially, and proposals to re- 
consider on these grounds means that such 
supporters do not want the economy stim- 
ulated. 

The need to stimulate the U.S. economy 
is a lesson which can be learned now while 
there is still time to extend the present re- 
covery or the Nation can go through one 
more unnecessary recession which will hurt 
business more than any other sector of the 
economy. If the gross national product does 
not grow rapidly, profits do not grow at all. 
This has been the unfortunate experience of 
the U.S. economy (in constant dollar terms) 
since 1958. It would be remarkable if the 
business community would want this condi- 
tion continued indefinitely with the share of 
profits steadily falling. There is great ur- 
gency that the tax reduction be achieved 
now because the recovery is already 30 months 
long and very few recoveries have gone be- 
yond 30 months under their own power. If 
Congress passes the tax reduction bill, the 
results will be to extend greatly the length 
of the recovery and to place the economy 
on a more rapid growth rate for some years 
to come. The personal income tax has a 
tendency to become increasingly progressive 
as real incomes per capita increase and as 
price levels increase. That is why this tax 
reduction is necessary at this time to correct 
the accumulated stagnating effect of the 
structure of U.S. taxes. Every business has 
a keen personal interest in maintaining a 
high rate of growth. The only way to be 
assured of sustained growth at this time is to 
have a reduction in tax rates now. 


More Recent Comments on the Governors’ 


Conference in Miami 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
newspapers continue to print stories 
about the recent Governors’ Conference 
in Miami and the many constructive 
things that were accomplished there. 
One such article recently appeared in 
the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the press: 

[From the Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, 

Aug. 3, 1963] © 
(By Vonda Bergman) 

Republican Governors at the recent Goy- 
ernors’ conference in Miami passed a resolu- 
tion expressing appreciation to Senator 
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Pnovrr, Senator Scorr, of Pennsylvania, and 
Senator Curtis, of Nebraska, for their efforts 
to increase minority staffing on Senate 
standing committees. 

Last February Senator Proury opened a 
campaign seeking a Senate committee rules 
change to guarantee that 40 percent of both 
staff members and funds for hiring be as- 
signed to the minority party. He said, at 
the time, Republicans, who compose over 
one-third of the Senate, are presently under 
a serious handicap in lack of committee staff 
for analyzing hearings, studying bills, and 
developing new concepts, etc. 

Later in May, the Senator joined Scorr 
and Cunrrs in a further attempt to gain 
additional minority staff on committees. 

The Republican Governors in their Miami 
resolution asked that three Governors be 
designated to meet with U.S. Senate and 
House Members to consider implementing 
more effective relationships between the Re- 


- publicans in Congress and GOP heads of 


state. 


The Urgent Need 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD I would like to include an edi- 
torial, “The Urgent Need,” from the Wall 
Street Journal, September 20, 1963. 

This editorial points out the shoddy 
politics in connection with this bill as 
well as the irresponsibility of promising 
that our economic ills can be cured by a 
$10 billion tax cut and at the same time 
increased deficits by billions of dollars. 

There is only one honest approach to 
the tax problem—tax cutting must be 
accompanied by a cut in spending. To 
do less is to mislead the American people 
and to inflict dangerous pressures on our 
economy, the soundness of the dollar, 
and the solvency of this Nation. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Urcent NEED 

Hardly anyone, we would suppose, will dis- 
agree with President Kennedy’s observations 
the other evening on the desirability—even 
the “urgent need“ —of lowering the Nation's 
tax burden. 

“The weight of that burden is not only a 
senseless injustice to the people but, as the 
President said, is economically harmful in 
that it oppresses savings and investment, 
raises costs of production, narrows markets, 
and in general deprives the people of the 
resources to keep this country growing and 
healthy. 

But there are a good many people, in- 
cluding ourselves, who do not think the 
burden of taxes can be separated from the 
burden of the Government's spending, since 
this is the sole cause of the tax burden. 
Therefore it is not possible to deal with the 
one and not the other. To pretend that 
the Government can reduce taxes without 
reducing the burden that causes them is to 
perpetuate a fraud upon the people. 

Bernard Baruch put it aptly many years 
ago: “Whatever is done in one direction in- 
spires some counterbalancing action by other 
parts of the economy. Many acts of Gov- 
ernment intervention in the field of eco- 
nomics fail for just this reason: Because 
they are taken as isolated, plecemeal moves 
instead of being fitted into the whole 
economy.” 
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In this instance, if the Government re- 
duces taxes while it has a $9 billion deficit 
(or more) that $9 billion must be taken 
Out of the hide of the economy in some 
Other fashion. In practice the Government 
will simply print up 9 billion paper dollars. 
The resulting inflation will take back from 
the people the relief which the Government 
Professes to give by lower tax rates. 

Moreover, it is not true that every tax bill 
that offers lower rates is all to the good. 
Individual parts of the bill itself cannot be 
taken as isolated, plecemeal moves. And the 
Whole of this particular tax bill is by no 
eae an unqualified boon to the public 

For example, it is wrong to imply that 
every wage-earner and every businessman 
Will find his taxes lower as a result of this 
bill, Tue effect of the changed rules on the 
Particular situations of some people will be 

‘eased taxes. What is true is that some- 
thing likes a million taxpayers will be re- 
Moved from the Federal tax rolis entirely. 

This, no doubt, is a political blessing for 
these million voters. But it is no boon for 
the country. First of all it is this total 
forgiveness of some taxes that accounts for 

greater part of total revenue loss to the 
Government. More importantly, it means 
that some million or so citizens, reaping the 
benefits of Government, will contribute 
toward its support. So they will 
hereafter be little concerned whether the cost 
Of that Government be high or low. A worse 
example of irresponsible politics would be 
hard to find. 

It is all these things—and not the desira- 
bility of lower taxes—that is at issue. And 
it is all these things—and not a whimsical 
desire to continue higher taxes—that impels 
the Republican Members of the House to link 
the tax bill to the achieving of curtailed 

g. They would make tax cuts de- 
Pendent upon next January’s actual budget. 

President Kennedy, let it be said, is not un- 

Moved by these arguments. That is why he 

now pledged a tighter reln on Federal 

expenditures, reducing his deficit estimate for 

the current year and promising to keep next 

Year's deficit to a handful of billions instead 

of bucketfuls. He has even pledged a course 
g eventually to a balanced budget. 

We are not unmoved either by these wel- 
Come assurances. But unfortunately such 
Presidential pledges have themselves been de- 
Valued by inflation. President Truman and 

dent Eisenhower both spoke of their 
devotion to fiscal responsibility; neither 
achieved it. Indeed, the grave threat to the 
dollar which now so harasses President Ken- 
Redy is largely a heritage of such broken 
Pledges, both those of his predecessors and 
Ais own. 
So if there is a certain cynicism in the 
that is understandable. And if 
there is an effort to forge some solid link be- 
tween tax reduction and spending reduction, 
that is desirable. For the real cause of the 
Country’s economic problems, including the 
plight of the U.S. dollar, is not just 
the years of high taxes but the wasted years 
Of almost total economic irresponsibility. 

Curing that—not plecemeal tinkering—is 

the Nation's truly urgent need. 


Editorial Comment on the President’s Tax 
Bill - 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I would like 
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to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two editorials. The first appeared in 
the September 20, 1963, issue of the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat and is entitled 
“Political Tax-Cut Plea” and the second 
is from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
September 19, 1963, and is entitled “Di- 
rectly to the People”: 
[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
Sept. 20, 1963] 
Pourricat Tax-CuT PLEA 


The President has made a glittering ap- 
peal, over the heads of Congress, for passage 
of his $11 billion tax reduction scheme. It 
was quite a show of political paternalism 
from the great White House father. Who 
doesn't hate taxes? 

Nothing could be finer in the state of 
federalia than to dangle a mouth-watering 
tax cut before voters on the eve of a na- 
tional campaign. 

Mr. Kennedy may have been convinced of 
his arguments, but his speech was, from the 
standstill of economics, as phony as a $3 
bill. E 

Any intelligent person, and he doesn't have 
to be an economist, will concede that Fed- 
eral taxation is too high. It throttles 
incentive, has critically handicapped renewal 
and modernization of the Nation's industrial 
plant. It oppresses all of us individually, 

The economic structure needs a slash in 
national taxes. But such a move, without 
corresponding cuts in Federal expenditure, 
or at least without a sure curb against in- 
creased Federal spending, is irrational, dan- 
gerous, and fiscally profligate. 

It would mean new seas of red ink, which 
already have spread out of all reason. We 
now pay about $10 billion a year just for 
interest on the Federal debt. 

It would mean that in addition to the 
$19 billion of public debt the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has already rolled up the last 
3 years, the President’s tax knifing, plus his 
plans for bigger spending, would add an- 
other $50 billion to the debt, according to 
the Republican minority report of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. 

We are for tax cuts. Who isn’t? But 
downward adjustment of wartime income 
leyies should be welded to curtailed expend- 
itures, an end to the prodigal spending con- 
ceits of the New Frontier. 

Mr. Kennedy said: “We have placed an 
ever tighter rein on Federal expenditures, 
limiting our outlays * * * spending will be 
controlled and the deficit reduced.” 

Yet Mr. Kennedy and his administration 
have measures in Congress for public aid to 
education which would cost $2.5 billion in 
about 3 years; for “medicare,” estimated to 
run $1.3 billion a year in new taxes; a mush- 
roomed Area Redevelopment Agency budget 
of $650 million for “distressed” sectors, many 
of which don't need Washington handouts at 
all; for the useless, costly “Domestic Peace 
Corps.” 

The President made his tax plea on the eve 
of departure for a “nonpolitical” tour of 
some 12 States, where Interior Secretary 
Udall is pushing Federal power grid projects 
estimated at $2,548 million of national tax 
funds. Civillan employees of Washington 
Government are steadily increasing. 

About the only Federal purlieu showing 
some effort at economizing is the Defense De- 
partment. There is room in Defense for 
squeezing out fat, but this is obviously the 
area of Government that needs maximum 
fiscal support more than any other. 
Probably. as the President argues, a tax re- 
duction can spur industrial expansion to 
provide more jobs; unemployment is indeed 
a critical problem. But what profit to 
workers or to the Nation, if new spending— 
piling debt on debt—inflates the dollar and 
robs the people of purchasing power? 

There is no magic about Washington's big 
brother profligacy, in the name of social wel- 
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fare. There is never a dollar spent by Gov- 
ernment that doesn’t come out of taxpayers’ 
pocketbooks, If not paid by us, the dollars 
must be paid with egregious interest by our 
children and grandchildren—or the Nation 
plummets in a financial debacle. 

Mr. Kennedy was right when he said “the 
Nation needs a tax cut now.” It needed one 
in 1960, 1961, and 1962. Even before. But it 
is utterly foolhardy to make such reductions 
without halting the free-handed spend pro- 
clivities of the Washington establishment. 

Federal fiscal policy cannot be evolved by 
rubbing an Aladdin's lamp with a gleaming 
eye on election returns. 

The sooner the public becomes closely 
aware that you cannot get something for 
nothing—from the clan or any socialistic 
junta in Washington—the sounder our econ- 
omy will become. 

Let's have tax cuts, and now.“ But they 
must be tied in fully with reduction, at least 
a hard ceiling, to bar Federal overspend 
manias, 


* 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 19, 
1963] 


DIRECTLY TO THE PEOPLE 


President Kennedy's television address 
Wednesday evening was a strong appeal, not 
only for passage of the tax reduction bill, 
but for rejection of efforts to saddle it with 
unwise restrictions on Federal expenditures, 
Both objectives are essential, we belieye, to 
the Nation's economic health. 

It is easy to denounce the fiscal immoral- 
ity of reducing taxes without also reducing 
expenditures, but the urgent problem of in- 
creasing our economic growth rate cannot be 
solved by such a simple resort to slogans. 
Tax reduction is needed because all recent 
experience demonstrates that the present 
level of taxation acts as a brake on economic 
i iE at a certain stage of the business 


Just as the built-in stabilizers of social se- 
curity outlays, unemployment insurance, 
and the like cushion and retard excessive 
contraction of the economy in a recession, 
so the tax structure in every recent recovery 
period has damped down expansion well be- 
fore the point of full employment was 
reached, Hence, the paradox of persistent 
unemployment and pockets of poverty in an 
affluent society—a paradox which must be 
delt with. 

Passing the tax cut but hobbling fiscal 
policy with arbitrary limits on Government 
spending would be unwise for two reasons. 
It would disrupt the orderly operations of 
Government, and it would reduce the eco- 
nomic effectiveness of the tax cut. 

Congress possesses full power to limit Fed- 
eral expenditures by limiting the ap 
tion of funds; to appropriate the funds but 
then require the administration to stay 
within an overall spending limitation would 
require the meat-ax slashing of all programs, 
regardless of merit or their importance to 
vital national responsibilities. The time to 
balance the budget is after the tax cut has 
helped to expand the economy, thereby ex- 
panding the tax base. To attempt a bal- 
ance prematurely would be to create pur- 
chasing power with one hand and deplete 
it with the other. 

As President Kennedy emphasized, this 
does not mean adopting a policy of deliber- 
ate waste or profligacy. His indorsement of 
the statement of intent written into the tax 
bill by Representative Mus commits him 
to an eventual budget balance and reduc- 
tion of the public debt. But the goal must 
be a balanced budget in a balanced full-em- 
ployment economy, To strive for the first 
without taking the necessary steps to estab- 
lish the second is, as all our postwar experi- 
ence proves, an exercise in futility; for un- 
less the economy can be made to grow,at a 
satisfactory rate, not even the best of in- 
tentions will balance the budget. 
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We applaud the President for going di- 
rectly to the country in this fashion. He has 
left no doubt in anybody’s mind that in his 
view the national welfare demands passage 
of the tax bill for economic health, as it de- 
mands ratification of the test ban treaty for 
the cause of peace, If the country agrees 
with him, as we believe it does, then the peo- 
ple should let Congress know how they feel. 


Russian Defector Gives Witness to the 
Effectiveness of the Voice of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


é OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. . Mr. Speaker, the testi- 
mony of a Russian defector before the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities last week produced very hearten- 
ing evidence of the effectiveness of the 
Voice of America. The account of the 
defector’s appearance follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 19, 1963] 
Russian Sutp JUMPER Haus VOICE PROGRAMS 
(By Robert K, Walsh) 

A Russian seaman who defected to the 
United States told a House committee today 
he was influenced by Voice of America broad- 
casts and books about this country. 

A resident of Washington for the last 3 
months and an English-language student at 

wn University, Viadislaw S. Tarasoy 
related how he Jumped from a Soviet tanker 
in a Calcutta harbor last November and swam 
to a nearby American ship to ask political 
asylum. 

Testifying before the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in calm contrast to 
uproarious sessions last week on the Cuban 
visit of a U.S. youth group, the 25-year-old 
witness gave this basic reason for leaving 
Russia: 


“In 1961 and 1962, I began to feel that In 
the U.S.S.R. I was only a grain of sand in a 
desert which at any moment could be blown 
anywhere by the wind of the dictatorial pow- 
ers. All my life I had been dependent on the 
whims of other people. 

“We had to defend and promote the bu- 
reaucratic directives and explain the party 
line to the masses. That meant we must lie 
out of fear of losing our means of livelihood 
and even physical freedom.” 

He said that during those years he had a 
chance to listen to some Voice of America 
broadcasts and read Russian translations of 
several books including works by Theodore 
Dreiser, Mark Twain, and Jack London. 

“I came to understand that America is 
the leading country of the free world,” 
he said. “I became convinced that people 
there really are equal under the law and that 
each person is able to build his own life 
without directives from above.” 

Committee members complimented him on 
his progress in learning English. He had to 
confer occasionally with an interpreter but 
seldom hesitated in answering questions. 

Committee Chairman WILISs, Democrat, of 
Louisiana, said Mr. Tarasov was a good ex- 
ample to others in Communist-controlled 
countries. He said other Russians “would 
have no reason to worry about the reception 
they will get if they come to the free world; 
so long as they meet all proper screening 
requirements.” 

Mr. Tarasov told how he was held in cus- 


tody by authorities in India after leaving the 
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Soviet ship, but was released after a “thor- 
ough investigation and very democratic court 
proceedings.” 

He said the Russians accused him of having 
stolen money from the tanker but produced 
no witnesses or documents to back up the 
charge. 

Mr. Tarasov said he was not a member of 
the Communist Party although he had to 
join a Communist youth organization to at- 
tend a nautical school to study electrical en- 
gineering. He added that he apparently was 
under suspicion for some time on Soviet ships 
because he once found a ship’s political of- 
ficer searching his room. 


Has the Soviet Union Already Set Us 
Up for the Kill? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, how far 
has the Kennedy administration already 
committed us to the Russian point of 
view regarding disarmament? This is 
a question, it seems to me, that should 
be answered. 

On the one hand we are told by the 
President that approval of the test ban 
treaty will not mean a lessening in our 
preparedness. Then we learn that 
approaches have already been made for 
high-level discussion with Khrushchev 
on additional steps to bring about dis- 
armament. The President seeks joint 
United States and Soviet Union explor- 
ation of the moon, but makes no demands 
that Russian troops get out of Cuba. 

Truly, the administration follows a 
strange and fearful course and seems 
undismayed that the Communist con- 
spiracy grows in aggressiveness and the 
United States continues to suffer defeats 
in Laos, Vietnam, and other areas of 
the world from Communists. If the ad- 
ministration, of itself, cannot muster the 
courage nor the understanding to pro- 
tect the security of the United States, 
then Congress can do no less than to 
arouse the American people to the danger 
of inaction. 

In this spirit I would like to include 
two articles. One, a column by Dr. Rob- 
ert Morris as a part of his regular fea- 
ture, “Around the World,” and second, 
an interview from U.S. News & World Re- 
port of September 30 with Dr, Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, an authority on Communist 
affairs, “Has Khrushchev Changed His 
Ways?” 3 

The articles follow: 

Hert WE GO AGAIN 
(By Robert Morris) 

The Soviet Union's invitation to President 
Kennedy to meet Premier Khrushchev in 
Moscow next year to negotiate a treaty “for 
general and complete disarmament” points 
up how fast we are now moving. This comes 
even before the “annex” of that agreement, 
the test ban treaty, has been ratified by the 
Senate. 

This move also comes just after we have 
been assured that we will not disarm and 
after we have received specific assurances 
that we will test underground to the limit 
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of the treaty, maintain an apparatus to test 
in the atmosphere, if necessary, and to main- 
tain monitoring safeguards. Just watch 
those melt away as we go step by step toward 
what is euphemistically but erroneously 
called “disarmament.” 

Prime Minister Lester B. Pearson of Can- 
ada is performing his predicted role of speed- 
ing up the process. After the opening 
debate at the General Assembly of the U.N. 
he said: 

“The Secretary General In a recent speech 
has emphasized the advantage it would be 
‘if countries would in their national mili- 
tary planning make provisión for suitable 
units. which would be made available at 
short notice for U.N. service and thereby 
decrease the degree of improvisation neces- 
sary in an emergency.’ 

“My own country now maintains forces, 
trained and equipped for the purpose, which 
can be placed at the disposal of the United 
Nations on short notice anywhere in the 
world.” 

As the test ban treaty thus blends into 
the disarmament discussions, we are beling 
treated to the spectacle of top military men, 
and now Senators, one after another, make 
the statement that the treaty contains mill- 
tary risks—serious risks—but that since the 
United States has committed itself on the 
world forum, a vote against the treaty would 
cause harm in the eyes of the nations of the 
world, yearning for peace. That was the 
conclusion of Gen. Curtis LeMay. It is the 
position of a number of Senators. The 
man resporisible for 90 percent of the strate- 
gic striking force of the country, Gen. 
Thomas Power, goes further. He is flatly 
against the treaty. So is General Schriever 
who is responsible for most of our advanced 
weapons system. Even the so-called loss 
of face to the Nation cannot offset their 
professional and competent judgments. 

But let us look how we got into this un- 
enviable position in the first place. Averell 
Harriman went to Moscow in July to nego- 
tiate the treaty. After a series of spectacular 
but apparently unprofessional meetings, 
marked by our Mr. Harriman and Khru- 
shchev embracing each other before the eyes 
of the world, we heard that a treaty was 
negotiated. No one knew what was in it 
except we did learn that the right of inspec- 
tion, which our President had earlier in- 
sisted was indispensable, was quietly sur- 
rendered by us. 

After it had been negotiated, we learned 
what was in it. It contained ambiguities 
and legal inconsistencies. The wording of 
the treaty forbidding “any other nuclear ex- 
plosion” was directly opposite to the inter- 
pretation of the treaty sent to the Senate 
by Under Secretary George Ball, which did 
in fact allow for other explosions. Even the 
State Department admitted legal inade- 
quacies in the wording. 

But then other nations—more than 90 at 
this writing—began to sign, many on the 
basis that the United States had done 80. 

The fact of the matter is that the Senate 
is presented with an accomplished fact. 
The spirit of the Constitution is clearly 
thwarted. Here is what it says: article II. 
section 2, paragraph 2. 

“He (the President) shall have power by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate to make treaties, provided two-thirds 
of the Senators present concur.” 

Not only has the Constitution been viti- 
ated but the pressure campaign waged on 
each Senator who had the dan- 
gers, has been a trial run for the next round, 
the disarmament treaty. 

Analyzed now, the disarmament treaty we 
have already offered, does not provide for 
disarmament at all. Walt W. Rostow, our 
Chief Policy Planner, has spelled it out for 
us. He has written, “It is, therefore an 
American interest to see an end of nation- 
hood as it has been historically defind.” 
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The valiant Senators who resisted the pres- 
sures this time should dig in and organize 
for the big one. There are at least two 
Safeguards that they should insist upon— 
no negotiation at Moscow again and the ad- 
vice and consent should be contemporaneous 
With the negotiation and the signing. Oth- 
erwise the lamentable performance of Sep- 
tember 1963 will be repeated. 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, Sept. 
30, 1963] 
Wirt Test Ban Treaty Has K#RUSHCHEV 
CHANGED Hts Ways? 


(Interview with Zbigniew Brzezinski, head of 
the Research Institute on Communist Af- 
fairs at Columbia University, an authority 
on Communist affairs) 


Question. Dr. Brzezinski, with this new 
Nuclear test ban treaty, do you think that 
chey now will be taking a softer line? 
Answer. I am hopeful that the test ban 
agreement will somewhat stabilize the situa- 
tion, and that the Soviets will commit them- 
Selves to a more pacific policy. But this 
doesn’t happen overnight. 

We ought to realize that the Soviet Union 

a certain continuity of purpose, and cer- 
tain long-range interests, and certain under- 
lying assumptions which don’t change from 
day today. And they don't change suddenly 
as a result of the signature of any treaty. 

Question. Does that mean they never 
change? 

Answer. They change over a longer period 
ot time, to be sure, just as everything changes 
in the world. 

Yet we in this country keep going through 
these phases in which we talk first about the 

ets being revolutionary, then about good 
Old conservative Uncle Joe,” then Uncle Joe 

a tremendous menace in retrospect. 
chev was a good guy, then he was an 
Adventurer in Cuba, now he's a good guy 


I must say, to anyone who works profes- 
Slonally-in this field, it's pretty discouraging 
see these wild swings of public and press 

Opinion in this country. 
Question. Do you mean that this treaty 
Won't bring with it a basic change in rela- 
between the United States and the 

et Union? 
Answer. I think we ought to understand 
that the Soviet Union operates in long-range 
that signing of the treaty involves a 
ent by the Soviets of the present 
World situation, and that this reassessment 
have certain binding consequences for 
the next 3 or 4 years. But it does not repre- 
Sent a fundamental change in our relations, 
I feel I ought to make it very clear that the 
ets think of the world as changing in 
of phases. There are revolutionary 
and there are quiescent phases. 

W Are we now in a quiescent 


Answer. Yes, that's the Soviet assessment 
Of the world scene, an assessment that im- 
on them a certain broad strategy, that 
Of peaceful coexistence. 
Question. Why? 
Answer. The crucial factor is the relative 
balance of power. If, in their judgment, that 
alance of power changes in their favor, that 
in itself would put us in a new phase, an- 
Other revolutionary phase, 
Changes come about like this: Khrushchev, 
, overestimated what he thought was 
& Very effective—for him—balance of power 
1 t year. Ever since 1957, Khrushchev had 
elt that Soviet rockets, our overestimation 
Of those rockets—the so-called missile 
oD —Plus his effectiveness on the political- 
Plomatic front, would force us to yield. 
In Cuba, he found that he had overex- 
tended himself, and he pulled back. Now, 
ter that very reassessment, he’s 
adopting this very different posture. 
Question. Do you think the dispute with 
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the Chinese was an important reason for the 
Russians’ getting into this treaty? 

Answer. No. I think that by far the most 
important reason was the confrontation in 
Cuba, which forced the Soviets to realize that 
their military power was inadequate to the 
tasks which Khrushchev has set before the 
Soviet Union. 

But I should add that I think the Chinese 
business did play a minor part in Khru- 
shchev's decision. I would argue that the 
conflict with the Chinese closed off an alter- 
native course of action for Khrushchev. It 
kept him from choosing the policy of what 
is called the “national-liberation struggle“ 
that is, stirring up revolutionary struggles 
in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The rea- 
son he didn’t do that is the row with the 
Chinese. The “national-liberation struggle” 
is what the Chinese emphasize, and to have 
adopted it would have been to subordinate 
himself to the Chinese. 

Question. Do you mean that it would have 
meant accepting the Chinese version of the 
world? 

Answer. That’s right. And, for that strat- 
egy, the Chinese are a better model. In this 
sense, the Chinese problem enters into the 
test ban decision in a secondary way, but not 
as a factor of prime importance. 

Question. Are the Chinese really more of- 
fensive minded than the Soviets? 

Answer. Both are really offensive and re- 
volutlonary minded. At the present moment, 
the Soviets, because they’ve accepted the 
quiescent phase, are less revolutionary than 
the Chinese. But, on the other hand, only 
a year ago in Cuba, the Soviets proved them- 
selves more adventurous than the Chinese. 
So I think that we should not accept unques- 
tioningly the Soviet labeling of the Chinese 
as warmongers. I think the Chinese have 
been very cautious. 

Question. In what way? 

Answer. In their handling of the Quemoy- 
Matsu situation, and again in their attack 
on India, There, China showed a rather 
uniquely successful combination of military 
power subordinated to political ends and 
subject to very effective political control. 
And the Chinese were quite right in arguing 
that their way is far more sophisticated and 
less dangerous in the world sense than ad- 
ventures of the sort the missiles in Cuba 
involved. 

Question, Have we actually been swallow- 
ing a Soviet line about the Chinese being so 
bloodthirsty? 

Answer. Yes, to an extent. The Soviets 
have been dishing that out.and the Chinese 
have, in a sense, made it easier for them by 
adopting rather crude and bloodthirsty for- 
mulations in some of their public state- 
ments. And it’s true that the U.S. public 
has, by and large, swallowed this Soviet line, 
which does not, in fact, correspond entirely 
to reality. 

Question. Will Khrushchev use this quies- 
cent phase to try to alter the military bal- 
ance of power in his favor? 

Answer. He may do several things all at 
the same time. He will probably hope that 
the knowledge gained in recent tests will 
improve the Soviet military posture. There’s 
always the unknown factor of a technologi- 
cal breakthrough on either side. But, beyond 
that, since he does not seem to be under- 
taking a crash program of military develop- 
ment, he may hope that diplomatic and po- 
litical opportunities will open up, particu- 
larly in Europe, which would create new ad- 
vantages for the Soviet Union. 

Question. What, specifically, does he want 
to accomplish? 

Answer. I think the danger is that Khru- 
shchey is trying to maneuver us into guaran- 
teeing the division of Europe, into recogniz- 
ing Soviet hegemony east of the Elbe. He 
wants to maneuver us into more or less 
overtly favoring this division, thereby alien- 
ating our Western European allies. 
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IP THE WEST RELAXES 


Question. Speaking of Western Europe, is 
there now likely to be a military letdown on 
the part of our allies? 

Answer. I think if the Soviets could achieve 
a relative weakening of NATO (North Atlan- 
tic Treaty Organization) defense forces, or 
of the American commitment to the defense 
of Europe, particularly because of European- 
American tension, they would be happy. 
But, by and large, what bothers me so much 
about our attitude toward European prob- 
lems is our failure to understand that the 
defense problem is no longer the primary 
problem. 

Question. If it isn’t defense, what is it? 

Answer. There isn't any likelihood in the 
foreseeable future of the Soviet Union’s 
launching an attack on Western Europe. 
The Soviets realize that such an attack would 
be tantamount to signing thelr own death 
warrant. Consequently, no one in Western 
Europe is preoccupied with that problem 
anymore. But Europeans are preoccupled 
with their future political relationships with 
us and with the Russians. And here the 
United States, since the middle of the 1950's, 
has had nothing to offer. 

Question, Is that what accounts for Gen- 
eral de Gaulle's attitude in France? 

Answer, I think De Gaulle is slowly and 
in a deceptive fashion—and you might re- 
member he has said that deception is the art 
of leadership—moving in the direction of be- 
coming the exponent of the new European 
policy. His very vague and misleading slo- 
gan of “Europe to the Urals” is not yet a 
policy, but at least it's a guideline indicating 
where Europe might head in the future. 
And he has suggested that America now is, 
in effect, a copartner with the Soviet Union 
in the division of Europe and that, at some 
future point, Europe—under De Gaulle’s 
leadership, of course—will have to move for- 
ward with proposals of its own. 

Question. Do you think De Gaulle really 
believes he can bring Khrushchey into a 
European community—in effect, to change 
sides? 

Answer. I think what De Gaulle has in 
mind is a very long-range historical process. 
In it, the Soviets, being repulsed by the 
Chinese, would have no choice but to be- 
come associated with Western Europe—the 
and the East Europeans, both. _ 

Much would depend, of course, on the pol- 
icy of the United States. If we would seem 
to be joining the Russians in defending the 
partition of Europe, that would create op- 
portunities for the Russians to exploit West- 
ern European frustration with us. 

Question. In this quiescent phase, is it 
necessary for the United States to maintain 
its military superiority over the Soviets? 

Answer. Yes, I think it follows that, in 
the nuclear age, the defensive power on the 
world scene has to be stronger than the of- 
fensive one simply because the defender has 
to be able to absorb the first blow, and then 
respond, 

In the past, in terms of mili stra . 
the defender could be „ 
cost of an offensive in casualties tended to 
be higher for the attacker than for the de- 
fender. 

Question. There’s no question that the 
Soviets remain in an offensive role? 

Answer, If we look at some of the recent 
confrontations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, such as Berlin, Cuba 
and, indirectly, Laos, none of them was a 
matter of the expansion of our sphere of 
influence. It's the other way around. And, 
after all, it was less than a year ago that 
the Soviets forced us to the brink of war, 
“eyeball to eyeball.” 

Question. Would you expect that Khru- 
shchey would now shy away from ‘foreign 
adventures of the Cuba type? 

Answer. Yes, I would be inclined to think 
that the Soviets will avoid a direct con- 
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frontation with the United States. But this 
does not mean that, if a favorable revolu- 
tionary situation arises—be it in British 
Guiana, elsewhere in Latin America, Africa 
that the Soviets would not exploit it. They 
would—and they are exploiting such situa- 
tions right now. 
KHRUSHCHEV’S ERRORS 

Question. Do you believe it's true that 
Khrushchev is the best Soviet leader from 
our standpoint, that we should go along with 
him because any successor is sure to be 
worse? 

Answer. I think there are some things we 
should be grateful to Khrushchev for. We 
ought to be grateful for his mishandling of 
his relationship with the Chinese. We 
should be grateful to him for very effec- 
tively weakening Soviet control over Eastern 
Europe. We should be grateful for his intro- 
ducing disarray into international commu- 
nism by a lot of quite bumptious and sudden 
initiatives. 

More seriously, though, I think it’s very 
dangerous to conduct a foreign policy on the 
assumption that you have to help your op- 
ponent, especially since we know very little 
about internal politics among the Kremlin 
leaders. If there were open debate there, it 
might be different. 

Also, I have never personally subscribed to 
the idea that, in recent years, there was a 
Stalinist alternative to Khrushchev. By and 
large, his policies have been endorsed by the 
party apparatus, and are favored by those 
most likely to succeed him. 


I Was Castro’s Prisoner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp a very interesting 
review of the book “I Was Castro’s 
Prisoner” by John Martino. Because of 
our deep concern over Cuba, I believe 
there is much we can gain from the ex- 
periences of this American businessman 
who was Castro’s prisoner for 3 years. 
The review of Martino’s book was writ- 
ten by Mr. Fred A. Orleans, who is a 
longtime student and expert in United 
States-Latin American relations. 

The review is as follows: 

A Review or “I Was CASTRO'S PRISONER” 

(By Fred A. Orleans) 

A most interesting and enlightening book 
has recently come to the attention of this 
writer. “I Was Castro’s Prisoner,” by John 
Martino strips Communist Cuba of all pre- 
tension, all propaganda, all conjecture, and 
speculation and lays it exposed for all to 
see. 

Mr. Martino, an ordinary American like you 
or I, boarded a plane for a business trip to 
Cuba in July 1959. Castro's terrorist G-2 
men arrested John Martino, and although 
they had arrested the wrong man under 
false charges John Martino stayed in the 
hell of Cuban prisons for more than 3 years, 
ill most of the time and near death on many 
occasions. Completely frustrated by lack 
of any help whatsoever from the American 
Embassy (diplomatic relations were still 
maintained between the United States and 
Cuba at the time), he tried with the help of 
Cuban friends and legal aid to save himself. 
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At one time he actually was on American soil 
in the American Embassay and a freeman, 
but through an appeal to his patriotism and 
a promise of his release being arranged with- 
in 48 hours he returned to a Communist 
jall for more than 3 additional years. 

John Martino's almost photographic mem- 
ory brings us an eyewitness account of Cas- 
tro’s Cuba from a man who was there. Space 
does not permit more than a few references 
to pertinent sections of this book, and I 
concur with Hon. Spruille Braden who 
stated: "This book is absorbingly interest- 
ing, but what is more important, it should 
be read by every citizen, not only of this 
country, but of the hemisphere.” 

Speaking of the Bay of Pigs fiasco, Martino 
indicated that shortly before the invasion 
broke, one of the key leaders of the under- 
ground slipped out of Cuba and arrived in 
New York with an ambitious program for 
massive sabotage to cripple Cuban power and 
transportation. He was given two tons of 
plastic explosives to carry this out and told 
to return to Cuba. Despite the vital im- 
portance of timing this wave of sabotage for 
the eve of invasion, he was not told when 
D-Day would be. Accordingly, he was still 
in Miami with his explosives when the Cuban 
volunteers hit the beaches of Playa Giron. 

In a discussion with a hard-core Commu- 
nist, Martino was told; “If Fidel would only 
listen to the Party, we wouldn't have this 
economic trouble. We would be friendly 
with the United States and the Americans 
would be buying our sugar.” On being ques- 
tioned by Martino as to whether the Com- 
munist Party could have taken over Cuba 
without any trouble from the United States, 
the Communist replied, “Yes, because you 
Americans are incredibly naive. We would 
have had to call ourselves nationalists or 
neutralists for a while. But words hurt no- 
body. Our people in the United States and 
their dupes would not only have proclaimed 
Castro is not a Communist, they would have 
urged massive aid to our regime to prevent 
Cuba from falling into the hands of the ‘real 
Communists.” Our real object is to take 
what you In the West have. We are not going 
to give it to the masses, the imbeciles, and 
dupes. We, the cadres, intend to be the 
ruling class. Don't think for a moment that 
I have anything against air-conditioned cars, 
good wines and expensive women. But we 
have to put a different show on the road.” 

Martino injected that Communists can't 
deliver and that we in the free world pro- 
duce abundance and the Soviet world pro- 
duces hunger and people are waking up. To 
which the Communist replied: “They never 
really wake up. I have lived in America and 
you Americans amaze me. We are going to 
take you over because of the nature of your 
system and its weaknesses. We use civil 
rights and freedom of speech, that you give 
us, in order to destroy you. We manipulate 
the misguided people—and above all the mis- 
guided intellectulals—who have vague de- 
sires to do good or to seem important, but 
who never have the brains to ask themselves 
where they are going.” 

Por the many who claim that the Cuban 
people are still the same as before the Castro 
takeover and are unchanged, Martino’s de- 
scription of one of many executions that he 
witnessed reveals to the reader with startling 
clarity how communism in a few short years 
has corrupted a people: 

“Around 9:30 the firing squad came 
in. An hour later, the jeep arrived with the 
first victim. The firing squads were busy 
until after midnight. Every 5 minutes, they 
would lash a man to the wall; we would hear 
the commands being shouted to the firing 
squad, the discharge of rifles, then the fateful 
thud of the .45 caliber bullets smashing the 
victim's brain. We could hear the spectators 
on the roof, laughing, shouting, jeering. curs- 
ing the doomed man. I asked myself: What 
has Cuba come to? Who are these people 
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out there in the dark? They seemed to me 
demonic creatures unlike the gentle and gay 
Cubans I knew. As a boy, I used to read 
about Roman mobs, watching Christians be- 
ing torn apart by wild animals and I won- 
dered whether we had really made any 
progress since that time.” 

After you have read this book and have 
given thought to recent news items, as the 
US. Air Force standing idly by and watching 
Cuban Communists kidnaping men, wom- 
en, and children from a British Island in the 
Bahamas and like occurences, you will know 
why the United States has lost respect 
throughout Latin America. You will know 
why the Alliance for Progress and no other 
program set forth by the United States can 
possibly succeed until we take the time to 
deal with the cancerous growth of commu- 
nism in the Western Hemisphere. You will 
know why the leading countries of the hemi- 
sphere are afraid to take a strong stand 
against Communist Cuba and for the United 
States, when they do not know whether the 
United States will support them or leave 
them alone to withstand the assault of 
the Cuban Communists, strengthened and 
backed by Mother Russia. 

After r the text of a telegram sent 
to President Kennedy by Dr. Emilio Nunez 
Portuondo, former chairman of the U.N. Se- 
curity Council, as printed in the August 17, 
1963 issue of the Cuban Information Service. 
all thinking Americans can wonder where our 
country is going. The text of the telegram 
is as follows: 

“Since Your Excellency has declared on 
numerous occasions that your administra- 
tion would not tolerate that the Cuban peo- 
ple be treated by the Russians as they treated 
the Hungarians, I must assume the responsi- 
bility of notifying you that in the caves of 
Mercedes Estate, Matanzas Province, 200 
Cubans who had sought refuge there, includ- 
ing women and children, were murdered with 
lethal gas. The Cuban militia was ordered 
to do so by Russian officers. Since it was my 
tragic duty at the time to denounce the 
barbarian reprisals in Hungary before. the 
United Nations, I can now inform you that at 
that time they did not use gas. All America 
awaits your decision. If these violations of 
international law are tolerated, all faith will 
be lost in the effectiveness of the United 
States to keep our countries free from the 
claws of international communism.” 

To those who continually state “it can't 
happen here,” it can be accurately indicated 
that it is happening all about us and unless 
something is done now, it will be happening 
here, very, very soon. 


. Belated Recognition for Patriot of World 


War II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
was truthfully said in Gray's Elegy that 
“many a flower is born to blush unseen to 
waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 
and by Shakespeare that “the evil that 
men do lives after them, the good is oft 
interred with their bones.” The case of 
David Kiyo Enomoto came close to this; 
and points to the need for early recogni- 
tion of the great deeds of our fellow men. 
Immediately after the Japanese attacked 
Pearl Harbor on December 7, 1941, David 
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Kiyo Enomoto, a ham radio operator, liv- 
ing on the island of Maui, Hawaii, com- 
pletely disappeared. He was not seen or 
heard from for 15 months. Rumors were 
rampant that Mr. Enomoto, being of 
Japanese ancestry, was charged with 
the enemy by use of his radio set 
and either jailed or secretly executed. 
cloak-and-dagger atmosphere which 
Surrounded his disappearance placed 
him and his family under grave suspicion 
and distrust among his fellow Americans. 
Sudden reappearance after a 15- 
Month period with full freedom to move 
about as he pleased did not serve to re- 
Move a cloud which appeared to hang 
Over his reputation. 
After nearly 22 years the U.S. Navy 
finally cleared the air and removed 
all clouds by honoring David Kiyo Eno- 
Moto as a patriot and hero of World War 
H. During the 15 months of his disap- 
bearance, Mr. Enomoto had secretly op- 
erated his own high-powered amateur 
radio transmitter and receiver set to en- 
able the Navy contingent at Puunene, 
Maui, to maintain communications with 
Harbor and the outside world. For 
this contribution, Mr. Enomoto was re- 
cently awarded the honorary naval com- 
Municator’s certificate. Belated as the 
award has been, the Navy is to be com- 
Mended for recognizing a patriot whose 
deeds would otherwise have gone un- 
Noticed. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to direct the at- 
tention of the Congress to the following 
article which appeared in Naval Com- 
munications Bulletin No. 73 of 1963: 

Mx. Enomoro HONORED For VITAL WARTIME 
Wore 

David Kiyo Enomoto, of Kahului, Maul, 
Hawail, ham radio operator, patriot, and 
Bood citizen, has received Navy recognition 
for unusual service to his country nearly 22 
3 oe in the critical early days of World 

ar II. 

After the Pearl Harbor attack, Mr. Eno- 
Moto operated his own high-powered ama- 
teur radio transmitter and receiver to enable 
Naval Air Station Puunene, on Maui, to 
communicate with Pearl, the US. west 
Coast, Corregidor, and the Far East. He re- 
established radio contact between Puunene 
and the outside world, staying on the job 
for 15 months before the Navy and Army 
Set up adequate communications on the 
island, 

Mr. Enomoto's vital contribution to the 
War effort was shrouded in secrecy at the 
time, and remained unpublicized until it 
Was recently brought to the attention of the 
Chief of Naval Opertaions and the Office of 
Naval Communications. 

On July 10, Maui’s “No. 1 ham,” with ap- 
Proximately 100 friends and relatives in at- 
tendance, received a certificate designating 
him an Honorary Naval Communicator, and 
an accompanying letter of citation signed 
by Rear Adm. B. F. Roeder, U.S. Navy, direc- 

» Naval communications. The presenta- 
tion was made by Capt. G. T. Ferguson, U.S. 
Navy, chief of staff, 14th naval district. 

After calling attention to Mr. Enomoto's 
Volunteer wartime work, Admiral Roeder’s 
letter continued, in part: “Since those dark 
Gays you have continued to serve your coun- 
try by being an exemplary citizen, an active 
Participant in the civic activities of your 
Community and by public service through 
amateur radio. 

“Your use of your amateur radio privi- 
leges in the public interest is in the highest 
traditions of the amateur radio fraternity 
and is in keeping with the acts of patriotism 
and humanity that have become legion with 
you and your associated hobbyists.” 
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The President’s Plea 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
the House of Representatives will take 
up what the President has aptly de- 
scribed as the most important piece of 
legislation to come before the Congress 
for a decade. 

In Friday’s issue of the Washington 
Post, there appears an excellent editorial 
congratulating the President for his co- 
gent statement in urging approval of the 
tax bill, which is well worth the atten- 
tion of every Member of Congress. 

I include it at this point in my re- 
marks: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 20, 1963] 
THE PRESIDENT'S PLEA 


The President's appeal for passage of the 
tax cut bill was so forceful, so complete, so 
unreserved that it is difficult to think of a 
single argument that might have been made 
for it that he did not make. Given the 
economic purposes of the administration, the 
President’s arguments are simply unanswer- 
able. They are, in fact, so persuasive that 
it is remarkable that he had to make them 
at all. It really is quite astonishing that 
there is now or has been formidable opposi- 
tion to an immediate, substantial reduction 
in taxes. 

The essence of the President's argument is 
simply his direct and uncontradicted and 
uncontradictable assertion that existing tax 
rates “do not leave enough money in pri- 
vate hands to keep this country's economy 
growing and healthy.” 

One can only view with astonishment some 
of the opponents to the present cut, who, on 
previous occasions without number and who, 
as a matter of general philosophy and politi- 
cal principle always have argued that in- 
come taxes are too high. The sentiment in 
Congress, and the sentiment in the country 
ought to be overwhelmingly for this bill. 

The President rightly reproached those 
who favor a tax cut “but,” “if,” “as,” and 
“when” some other measures are added to 
it. Let the other measures, including those 
to limit the debt and cut spending, come 
before the Congress and the country on 
their own merits. They should be disen- 
tangled from the issues raised by a tax cut. 
Speaker McCormack rightly pleads for out- 
right opposition to the tax cut, rather than 
attempts to defeat it by the backdoor. 

A prime minister in a parliamentary re- 
gime would not often have to make such 
a plea as the President voiced Thursday. 
If he did make it, the forthcoming vote 
would either put his program into effect or 
put his government and his party out of 
Office. Our system has other virtues that 
certainly overwhelmingly recommend it to 
us, But occasionally, on an issue such as 
this, a system that more plainly confronted 
Congress with alternative courses would 
have its advantages. This tax bill is so cen- 
tral to the purposes of this Government, so 
essential in the larger economic plans of this 
administration, so large a part of the total 
design of this regime, that those who would 
defeat it ought to be required to present an 
alternative plan and operate an alternative 
government. 

In a crisis of this kind, and in a debate of 
this character, our congressional system pre- 
vents this sort of clear and surgical choice 
between one course and another. At least, 
the President's appeal has helped to make 
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things a little clearer. It is plain enough 
that the tax cut bill is indeed one of the 
most important measures before this Con- 
gress. Its defeat would be fatal to most of 
the economic objectives of the Government. 


Time To Reassess Our Relationship to 
U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
United Nations begins another year, we 
should, in the self-interest of the United 
States, reexamine our relationship to the 
world organization. Is our continued 
membership in the best interest of the 
United States? Are we helping the free 
world by continuing to pay the biggest 
part of the upkeep of the organization 
while we are out voted by Communist na- 
tions and those dominated by the Soviet 
Union? 

At least, Mr. Speaker, it would seem to 
me to be in order to investigate our par- 
ticipation before making additional com- 
mitments of money and prestige which 
may be leading to our own defeat in a 
final showdown with the Communist 
conspiracy. 

The U.S. News & World Report of Sep- 
tember 30 contains an enlightening arti- 
cle on the opening of the new session of 
the U.N. and its many problems. I in- 
clude it here in the hope it will arouse 
some interest among my colleagues and 
the American people in demanding a re- 
evaluation of our membership: 

New PROBLEMS, LITTLE Money As U.N. MEETS 

(Note—Another year begins for the 
United Nations, and—it is a financial crisis 
within the U.N. itself that is stirring real 
worry—back of all the speeches on colonial- 
ism, Red China, disarmament and other 
problems of the world. The U.N. is deeply 
in the red. New debts are piling up. Ahead 
is a showdown over the question: Who will 
pay the bills?) 

Unrrep Nations, N.Y—Money, again, is 
turning up as the biggest problem of all for 
the United Nations as the General Assembly 
opens for the eighteenth year. 

This organization is moving closer to a fi- 
nancial showdown every day. 

Its peacekeeping operations in the 
Congo and the Middle East are adding to 
unpald bills that are expected to reach $140 
million by yearend. 

This sum is in addition to $150 million in 
costs paid for by the sale of U.N. bonds to 
member nations—mainly the United States. 

PAY UP OR ELSE? 

Many nations, among them the Soviet 
Union and France, are refusing to pay assess- 
ments for peacekeeping operations. In 
the case of Russia and some of its satellites, 
the question soon will arise as to whether 
their arrears will cause them to lose their 
votes in the General Assembly. 

Into the foreground of this General As- 
sembly is coming a wide variety of: other 
troubles—old and new. 

Disarmament is to be talked about again 
as a result of the nuclear test ban treaty re- 
cently signed by the Soviet Union and the 
United States. 

The question of Red China's admission to 
the U.N. is on the agenda, 
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Black African nations, now a powerful 
bloc in the Assembly, are giving notice that 
they will ask the U.N. to expel or impose 
economic sanctions against white-ruled 
South Africa. 

Similar penalties against Portugal also are 
to be asked for its refusal to promote inde- 
pendence for its African territories of Angola 
and Mozambique. 

This Assembly also is to take up complaints 
by primarily Buddhist nations charging reli- 
gious persecution of the Buddhist sect in 
South Vietnam. 

In the spotlight, too, were speeches by 
President Kennedy and Spviet Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei A. Gromyko during the first 
week of this year's Assembly meeting. 

Yet it is the financial question that hangs 
over everything else as this session gets un- 
derway, 

THE COSTLY CONGO 


The United Nations Secretary General, U 
Thant, has recommended an end by Decem- 
ber 31 to U.N. military operations in the 
Congo unless some way is found to finance 
those operations. 

“Peace keeping“ in the Congo has cost the 
U.N. hundreds of millions of dollars since 
the Congo became independent in 1960. 

At present, the U.N. military force there 
comes to 5,500 men—at an estimated cost of 
more than $3 million a month to the United 
Nations. 

Most observers are predicting that a U.N. 
withdrawal in the near future probably would 
mean trouble, perhaps chaos in the Congo. 
So far it has been U.N. troops that have en- 
abled the government of Premier Cyrille 
Adoula to establish and maintain Its rule 
over the countryside. 

Secretary General Thant is telling US. 
officials and others that there will be trouble 
in the Congo whenever the U.N. force is 
pulled out, and that the step might as well 
be taken now. 

Real reason, however, is said to be worry 
over the prospect of the United Nations 
going bankrupt if it remains in the Congo 
much longer. 

; WHO OWES WHAT? 

Right now, the United Nations is about 
$102 million in arrears on payment of out- 
standing bilis for its Congo operations. This 
is mainly because Communist-bloc nations 
and a few others have refused to pay assess- 
ments levied to pay costs in the Congo. 

The Soviet Union and its satellites are in 
arrears to the extent of $43.3 million. 
France owes $16 million, Belgium $3.3 
million. - 

Altogether, 43 member nations still have 
not paid their share of the 1960 costs of the 
Congo operations—let alone the costs in 
subsequent years. 

The same situation, on a smaller scale, 
prevails in the United Nations’ other “peace- 
keeping“ operation, this one in the Gaza 
Strip between Israel and Egypt. 

For this operation the Soviet Union owes 
$18 million. Arab nations and the Commu- 
nist bloc account for most of the 26 nations 
who still owe on assessments for 1957 and 
subsequent years on a program that ts cost- 
ing the U.N. about $19 million a year, 


THE U.S. ROLE 


In the past, it has been the United States 
that has kept alive the “peacekeeping” 
operations in the Congo and Gaza Strip. 

The US. contribution to those ventures 
comes to more than 40 percent of their total 
costs over the years. In addition, the United 
States has purchased about $75 million worth 
of the U.N. bonds, or 50-percent of the total 
that the world body was able to sell to its 
member nations. 

Even now, American officials are said to be 
urging the Secretary General to maintain 
a reduced force of perhaps 3,000 men in the 
Congo. But getting other nations in the 
General Assembly to go along with this 
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proposal—to the extent of sharing in the 
costs—may prove difficult. 

Just how long the United Nations can 
stall off a financial crisis is a question being 
widely debated. 

It is pointed out that the principal cred- 
itors of the world organizations are nations 
least likely to push it over the brink of bank- 
ruptcy for forcing repayment. 

These include the United States and such 
nations as Denmark, India, Nigeria, and oth- 
ers contributing troops to operations in the 
Congo and the Gaza strip. 

Even so, there is growing feeling that some 
kind of showdown lies ahead, perhaps in the 
current session of the General Assembly. 

NO PAY, NO VOTE? 


Reason for the worry about a showdown 
lies in article 19 of the U.N. Charter, which 
provides that any nation whose indebtedness 
to the United Nations exceeds the sum of 
2 years of its dues shall lose its yote in 
the General Assembly. 

The Assembly last year voted to accept a 
ruling of the International Court that spe- 
cial peace keeping levies could be considered 
part of a nation's contribution to the regu- 
lar budget of the United Nations. 

As of December 31, the Soviet Union and 
five other Communist member nations will 
be over their limit of indebtedness, and sub- 
ject to loss of their votes in the Assembly. 

If that should happen, the Soviet Union 
would retain its seat—and veto power—in 
the Security Council. But the Ukraine, 
Byelorussia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Poland would be stripped of any effective 
voting power. 

Most of the smaller nations and neutral- 
ists are hoping that the General Assembly 
winds up before the end of the year, thus 
putting off the whole issue until September 
1964, By that time, they say. the Commu- 
nists may pay their bills. 

WHAT “HAVE NOTS” WANT 


In this situation, the votes of “have not” 
nations in the General Assembly are to play 
a bigger role than eyer before. 

At this session 111 nations are represented, 
Africa alone has 32 members. Many are 
small, consisting of little more than tribal 
areas, 

Each of these African members, however, 
has a vote equal to that of the United States, 
which has been underwriting United Nations 
costs in the Congo and elsewhere. 

Asia has 22 votes in the General Assem- 
bly, and Latin America has 20. 

Over all, these nations, most of them un- 
derdeveloped and with few democratic tra- 
ditions, account for two-thirds of the votes 
in the General Assembly. These countries, 
at this session, are expected to press for ex- 
pansion of U.N, activities—especially in eco- 
nomic assistance—at greater cost to the world 

tion. 

Until now, it has been the United States, 
with help from Britain and a few others, that 
pas enabled the U.N. to meet its growing 

ls. 

With eae oo showing more reluctance to 
put up ey, that period appears past. 
Now the U.N. is having to look for new 
answers to its money squeeze. 


The School Dropout Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, only the most determined 
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efforts can overcome the school dropout 
problem. Local and State officials have 
long been aware that the numbers of 
dropouts are growing and that special 
efforts must. be made to persuade the 
young student to return to his studies. 
At the Federal level, President Kennedy 
and the Department of Labor have taken 
direct action to help communities step 
up their programs to develop talents that 
otherwise might be lost. 

Several communities in New Jersey are 
now using Federal assistance for pro- 
grams of immediate usefulness in our 
national campaign against the dropout. 
I have been very impressed with the 
variety of uses to which the program has 
been put in my home State, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp several news- 
paper articles that.give the facts on such 
programs in several parts of the State. 
It seems to me that the response in New 
Jersey indicates a keen awareness of the 
problem and a determined and far- 
sighted determination to do something 
about it. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorials were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

From Newark Sunday News, Aug. 18, 1963] 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING Can AID THE DROPOUT 
(By Robert F. Palmer) 

New Jersey's soaring public school en- 
rollment will reach an estimated 1,210,000 
when schools reopen next month, an in- 
crease of about 50,000 over last year. The 
prospect is enough to send shivers down 
superintendents’ spines as they ponder ways 
of getting more seats and more teachers. 

But, there's another aspect of the situa- 
tion that is giving them special concern. 
This involves the plight of the pupils who, 
eyen though they have not completed their 
schooling, won't be coming back. 

The State department of education esti- 
mates that d this summer 5,200 boys 
and girls will decide not to return to the 
classroom. The number is about 400 more 
than the 4,791 who dropped out of school 
in the summer of 1962. What's more, an 
additional 13,000 can be expected to drop 
out during the coming school year. 

The dropout statistics, along with expecta- 
tions of a continued high rate, have given 
the educators a new determination that 
changes must be made. For a long time 
now, they have been advocating smaller 
classes, more guidance counselors, more ex- 
perimental programs and specialized teach- 
ing, particularly in urban centers where the 
dropouts are heaviest and the results of 
technological changes and migration have 
had the greatest impact. Yet, the gap be- 
tween recommendations and implementa- 
tions remains as great as ever. 

Both State school officials and the super- 
intendents in the local districts are mindful 
of the growing social problems resulting 
from uneducated, untrained youth. They 
are aware that today's employers are de- 
manding that young people be educated and 
trained before applying for a Job. They rec- 
ognize the spurt of county vocational pro- 
grams and the increased favor with which the 
Federal Government and the public look 
upon vocational schools. They know that 
the so-called noncollege preparatory young- 
sters constitute two-thirds of the State's 
public schoo] population and education for 
them must be stepped up. 

The schoolmen appear ready to act on new 
programs, even if it means a shakeup of 
traditional methods, even if it means revis- 
ing subject matter drastically, and even if 
it means making more pleas than they 
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Usually like to make for the money and space 
Tequired 


Many new projects are being planned this 
fall, including personal interviews of drop- 
Outs, more evening high schools, more spe- 
cial tutoring projects, more inservice courses 
for teachers, and more expanded opportuni- 
ties programs. 

The New Jersey School Superintendents 

kation has appointed a committee of its 
Members to explore the development of a 
new curriculum that might prevent drop- 
Outs. The committee, headed by Dr. Edward 
K. Chace, Bridgeton superintendent, is pre- 
Paring a report for the superintendents’ an- 
Dual convention this fall and its recom- 
Mendations are eagerly awaited by school- 
Men throughout the State. 

Prejt discussions of the Chace com- 
Mittee have shown a need for a special pro- 
fram for the slow and reluctant learners, 
taught by specially trained teachers who 
really enjoy working with such young peo- 
ple and containing meaningful subject mat- 
ter that is not a diluted academic course. 

„the committee has found, there could 
be greater emphasis on reading instruction 
in the junior high grades, using new books 

t would be written on the reading level 
Of the slow learner; grading could be more 
On effort and achievement and less on a 
curve; and there might be more job 

g in the school and on the job. 

Dr. William S. Twichell, Essex County 
Superintendent of schools and a member of 
the State superintendents’ committee, feels 

is a compelling need for vast expansion 
Of school services for urban children. He 
SAys besides smaller classes and more guid- 
ance workers, there should be more offerings 
music, art, industria] art, and home eco- 
Romics on the upper elementary level as well 
ās in the secondary schools, all of which 
Would afford greater opportunity for urban 
Youngsters to develop latent talents and to 
&cquire a more intense interest in school, 

. Twichell also believes more high 
®chools should develop in the 
Junior year in which the pupils spend the 
Morning in class and the afternoon working 
in stores, shopping centers and other com- 
Mercia] and business establishments getting 

d experience and developing interest 
in jobs they may go into. 

The majority of schoolmen in the State, 
luding Dr. Chace and Dr. Twichell, cling 
the belief that the changes seen needed 

can be carried out within the framework of 
the comprehensive high school and that 
Separate academic and commercial schools 
are not the answer. 
was the conclusion reached by a 
Study committee of Newark echoolmen which 
Teported to the Newark Board of Education 
in June. The committee found there was a 
great need for specialized occupational pro- 
Erams, experiments with work-study pro- 
more courses in practical arts—all in 
the comprehensive school setting. 

Dr. Leo P. Litzky, chairman of the com- 
Mittee, long has advocated more experimen- 
tation to find ways of reaching the potential 
dropouts early and giving them individual- 

attention. As it is, he feels, too many 
city youngsters are not motivated to go to 

l and lack a desire to prepare for a job. 

. he says, is part of a problem that 
Teaches well beyond the schools and into 
Tacial inequalities in employment and hous- 
ing. Nevertheless, he adds, school motiva- 

on can be improved, and one way would be 
Pay pupils for jobs in and around the 
00l buildings and in the community, with 

— coming from the Federal Govern- 

The need for Federal funds also was cited 
by Newark Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio when 

© told the city school board last month that 
be auy improved education program should 
àl established, geared principally to cultur- 

ly and economically deprived youth. 

Federal funds have served to spur the ex- 
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pansion in recent years of county vocational 
school programs in New Jersey. Vocational 
boards now are established in 15 of the 21 
counties. In the last 4 years, programs have 
been created in Cape May, Salem, Warren, 
Sussex, Union, Somerset, and Ocean Counties. 
Burlington will open a program this fall 
Many of the existing programs will be ex- 
panded. n 

A growing number of special courses are 
being conducted in the Essex County Voca- 
tional and Technical Schools with Federal 
financial support to equip unemployed with 
job skills. Under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act, classes for Jobless heads 
of families have been established in machine 
operation, drafting, auto mechanics cylin- 
drical grinding and automatic screw opera- 
tion. Under the same act, classes for unem- 
ployed youth were set up for waiters and 
waitresses, clerk typists, and ward attendants. 
Also, plans are underway to estabilsh an 
experimental occupational school with Man- 
power Development and Training Act funds. 

In all its courses, the Essex vocational sys- 
tem is making a stepped-up effort to prepare 
youth particularly for jobs where the demand 
for workers is known to be heavy. These 
fields include electronic, tool and die mak- 
ing, refrigeration and heating, drafting, and 
auto mechanics. This Essex concentration 
and the growth of the vocational and tech- 
nical schools in other counties in the State 
is a reflection of the increasing concern by 
Officials on all levels of government to cut 
into unempolyment by giving more persons 
skills to fit the jobs available. 

But, with all the vocational expansion 
and attention, Dr. Albert E. Jochen, assistant 
State education commissioner in charge of 
vocational education, is far from happy. 
Most of the expansion has been in rented, 
substandard facilities, he points out. 

“New Jersey still does not support voca- 
tional education,” Dr. Jochen contends. 
“We're at least 20 years behind the times. 
This year the State gave $442,000 and the 
Federal Government somewhat more than 
$1 million. That’s only a drop in the bucket. 
We need $12 million a year for the next 10 
years for capital construction and programs.” 

Among the curriculum changes Dr. Joche 
sees needed in the vocational schools are 
an expansion of the program to the 13th 
and 14th years with emphasis on technical 
training, more experimental programs, and 
better training of teachers for the vocational 
schools. The general high schools, he says, 
should expand and update their vocational 
programs and offer more Job preparation and 
less academic courses. 

Simeon F. Moss, special assistant in the 
State labor department and coordinator of 
the federally sponsored Newark Youth Ca- 
reer Development Center, agrees there is too 
much unrealistic academic orientation in 
school programs now being offered youngsters 
heading from school to job. 

Mr. Moss says the first year's operation of 
the youth center has produced much impor- 
tant data on identifying the problem of 
school dropouts and unemployment, but has 
made little headway on upgrading youth and 
placing them in jobs. 

“There hasn't been much progress made 
in revising school programs to keep 
youth in school longer and there hasn't been 
much cooperation from labor unions and 
employers,” he says. “Education is the most 
important thing. For example, Newark could 
establish special programs for the youth mi- 
grating to the city. If we had 2,000 jobs 
thrown at us; we couldn't find that many 
qualified youths to fill them.” 


[From the Trenton, Sunday, Times-Adver- 


tiser, Aug. 18, 1963] 
Trenton GOES Arren DROPOUTS: INTENSIVE 
New PROGRAM LAUNCHED 
Trenton Central High School may win back 
63 of its 230 dropouts from last term. 
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Staffers, under a new program, will talk 
it out this week with the ex-pupils who have 
expressed new interest in a high school 
diploma. 

At the same time, it was announced this 
weekend that a beefed up effort will be made 
to seek out jobs for all youths who can use 
pocket money and a feeling of accomplish- 
ment. 

City Superintendent of Schools Richard 
T. Beck estimated 3,000 youths ought to have 
employment in Trenton. It was pointed out 
Lawrence Township high school students are 
also the responsibility of the city district. 


WHAT WENT WRONG? 


Dr. Roland H. Daniels, administrative as- 
sistant permanently assigned to attack the 
t problem, said interviewers will meet 
with the 63 promising returnees to determine 
what went wrong last year and how they can 
be fitted back into the high school program. 
These meetings start tomorrow. Schools 
open in less than three weeks. 

Daniels revealed that Trenton’s dropouts 
last term reached 6.7 percent of the student 
body, while around the State the percentage 
was only 1.5. 

The plan of help for dropouts moves ahead 
tomorrow as the result of a Thursday session 
at the high school, where the 63 indicated an 
interest by responding to a mailing of 200 
invitations from Daniels to come back for 
a conference on the whole matter. 

Seven more phoned to say they couldn't 
make it Thursday but want a chance to talk 
about returning to classes this fall. 

TO SEEK JOBS 

Daniels sald September has been set aside 
to seek out those who were in classes the 
last day of last term but don’t show up in 
either 10th, 11th, or 12th grades this year. 


youths through the expan 
ployment Service (YES) of the Mercer Street 
Friends Center, 151 Mercer Street. 

Dr. Beck and Armenti emphasized these 
will be new jobs and that the youths will not 
compete with adults for work. 

“Every industry, in fact, every resident, 
can be considered a potential employer,” 
Beck said. Mrs, Barbara Weintraub, execu- 
tive director of YES, listed the types of jobs 


as: 

Yard cleaning, babysitting, helping a 
homemaker for an hour or two, typing, run- 
ning errands helping a business house with 
the mall or by filling in during busy perlods. 

Also stock or cleaning up a store, 
light restaurant work, helping skilled em- 
ployees in industry or helping around a farm 
at planting and harvesting times. 

Mrs. Weintraub said the staff of the cen- 
ter—which is a Delaware Valley United 
Fund Agency—will screen all applicants for 
job openings. 

SUPPORT URGED 

And Beck expressed the hope that com- 
munity organizations as well as industries 
would swing behind the program that Tren- 
ton educators have been developing all 
summer. 

During a Friday morning meeting with 
Raymond A. Male, State commissioner of 
labor and industry, it was reported that, sub- 
ject to a vote of the membership, the Tren- 
ton Junior Chamber of Commerce would be 
an early supporter of the program. 

The Soroptimist Club already supports the 
YES program, Mrs. Weintraub noted. 

Daniels said that 369 students left high 
school classes here last year but that 231 of 
these—121 boys and 110 girls—are considered 
“true dropouts” plagued by a lack of inter- 
est, poor attendance woes that grew as the 
term went on, disciplinary action, and by the 
temptation of jobs. 
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Daniels said the nearly 50-50 balance be- 
tween boy and girl dropouts is unusual. 
Elsewhere, boys outnumber girls three to 
one, he said. 

William Kastar, vice principal at the high 
school, said that during the individual in- 
terviews starting tomorrow morning, staffers 
will delye into each dropout’s background, 
learn what he liked or didn't like about 
school, determine how to meet his needs and 
learn his goal. 

“These youths will help us develop courses 
to serve Trenton pupils as much as we hope 
we can help them get through school,” Kos- 
tar commented. 

START NOW 

Both Daniels and Mrs, Alice Kuser, board 
of education personne) director, agreed that 
the way to meet the needs of these youths 
is to start right away. “We can develop the 
program as we go along,” commented Daniels, 

Beck explained that a pupil may be able to 
return full time, or attend classes part time 
and work part time, or work full time and 
attend night school. 

He said this will be the first year that a 
night school pupil will be required to attend 
only twice a week instead of four times, as 
before. 

And this year, a pre-high-school prepara- 
tion course to teach basic reading, writing, 
and arithmetic will be added to the night 
school program. 

This is for adults as well as youths, Beck 
said. 

Mrs. Weintraub said two interviewers have 
been added to the YES staff and people with 
jobs to offer should call the Mercer Street 
Friends Center. . 

CALL SCHOOL 


At the same time, others interested in re- 
turning to school or seeking help to get a job 
can reach Daniels at Trenton High, 

Harry Leslie, director of the Trenton Voca- 
tional and Technical High School, said it is 
planned to launch a program of short courses 
to help equip youths for unfilled jobs in this 
area. 


Posters are being distributed this weekend 
to spread the word about the program and 
Capitol Transit buses will carry them, also. 


[From the Trenton Sunday Times Advertiser, 
Aug. 18, 1963] 


“Fett Funny BEING Droprep,” Two Boys 
RETURNING TO SCHOOL 


Richie and Ben are going back to Trenton 
Central High School this fall, certain now of 
two things: 

There is not much hope on the outside any 
more for a guy or a gal without a high school 
diploma. 

And this time, somebody will be around to 
help as soon as the red flag of scholastic 
trouble begins to wave. 

Richard Chiacchio, a senior from 772 
Chambers Street, and Ben D'Amico, a sopho- 
more from 14 Commonwealth Avenue, are 
among 63 last-term dropouts Central High 
now hopes to win back to finish their 
education. 

Both volunteered this weekend to talk over 
matters with the Times-Advertiser. 

Richie likes office work—especially book- 
keeping—and through the efforts of Council- 
man Carmen Armenti, he has been filling in 
this summer as receptionist in the office of 
Raymond A. Male, New Jersey labor and in- 
dustry commissioner. 

Tired because he ran too much with the 
guys at night last term, Richie's absenteeism 
grew. He dropped out just before exams last 
January. “I thought I was fooling Dad and 
Mom and everybody when I played hooky,” 
he said. 

“When your're in school, you feel it's bet- 
ter outside. My main thought (lest Janu- 
pat was to get out and try, anyway,” Richie 
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So he tried 15 places fora job. “You could 
see it on their faces when they looked at 
your application and read you didn't finish 
high school, It's different out there. It felt 
funny belng dropped. 

Richie noted that missing school “seems 
OK as long as you know you can go back 
any time. I found out I just had fooled 
myself,” 2 

What if some of his friends rib him about 
going back to school? 

“Who cares what they think as long as I 
get ahead,” Richie replied. Besides, his par- 
ents are all for his decision and “Dad said if 
I make it, he would help me go farther." 

Ben's one goal when he dropped out last 
March was to “go into the service and get 
away from everything.” 

He had trouble in his elementary grades. 
Things seemed to go a little better in junior 
high school but Central High seemed a little 
too big last term. Richie agreed with that. 

PARENTS HAPPY 


Ben still wants to get into the service but 
he is convinced he wiil have a better chance 
to specialize if he goes in with a high school 
diploma to back up his ambition. ` 

“My parents are happy I'm going back,” 
Ben said. 

William Kostar, Central High vice prin- 
cipal, said efforts will be made to tailor 
course assignments to the special needs of 
Richie and Ben and others who are interested 
in returning to classes this term. 

Their individual needs will be determined 
during conferences scheduled this week. 

The conference will probe deeply into the 
answers the dropouts gave to these seven 
questions: 

Do you wish high school graduation? Do 
you wish vocational training? What kind of 
vocational training is desired? Do you wish 
to attend night school? Do you need help in 
getting a job? What type of job do you 
want after graduation? Do you want a part- 
time job while going to school? 

Returnees who fear being placed in home- 
rooms with younger pupils probably will be 
assigned to groups closer to them in 
maturity. 

Kostar explained there is no worry about 
the actual classes because they are made up 
of pupils from different age groups, anyway. 


[From the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledger, 
Aug. 14, 1963] 
THEY LEARN Too LATE 

School dropouts are learning a bitter les- 
son, in many instances tragically too late, 
that there isn't any place in this Nation's 
modern industrial economy for the unedu- 
cated, the untrained, or the unskilled. 

A crash program was ordered yesterday 
in Newark to keep high school students from 
leaving when the new term starts next 
month, Emergency Federal funds have been 
made available to Newark and other New 
Jersey cities to get their programs moving 
as quickly as possible. This is part of a 
nationwide program to stem the critical tide 
of mounting dropouts. 

Automation is one reason for the growing 
selectivity among employables, because it 
is cutting deeply into menial tasks formerly 
done by the unskilled and untrained. 

There are still jobs available, but they 
are going to the educated or trained person, 
and a high school diploma has become al- 
most a minimal requirement in an indus- 
trial society that is depending more and 
more on automated processes to keep it on 
a competitive basis. 

What we are getting now is an economic 
minority that is faced with a new kind of 
discrimination that has nothing to do with 
race or color. It will be composed of the 
uneducated and the untrained. 

School dropouts have become a matter 
of national concern. A number of educa- 
tional leaders believe it has become a crisis 
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in our society, They estimate that up to 40 
percent of the students who went into the 
fifth grade last fall will never graduate from 
high school. 

An authority in labor economies, Dr. Wil- 
liam Haber, newly named dean of the col- 
lege of literature, science and the arts at 
the university, says the inadequately trained 
have small chance of sustained employment 

“A high school diploma has become an in- 
dispensable application form for almost any 
kind of employment,” says Dr. Haber. 

Dropouts face an embittered, uncertain fu- 
ture as the attrition of the simple jobs bY 
automation becomes more marked, in the 
inexorable search by industry for more ef- 
cient methods of production and operation. 

“They will be vulnerable, unwanted, 
face employment discrimination, says Dr. 
Haber, “We should recognize that there 18 
real dynamite in unemployed kids. More 
than 20 percent of the people unemplo’ 
at present are under the age of 22.” 

In conjunction with the Federal action. 
community programs could do much to al- 
leviate the situation. A number of thes? 
projects were started in Newark and other 
large cities. 

In the Newark area, 40 dedicated colleg® 
students, headed by Miss Barbara Metzger 
of Summit, have set up a 6-week summer 
tutorial service to aid young students in 
their weakest curriculum areas. Since there 
are almost as many tutors as students, they 
are receiving an intensive course of instruc- 
tion in a brief period. 

The Newark area project, according to Miss 
Metzger, is aimed at encouraging better 
students to go to college and to reduce the 
number of dropouts. 

Actually, what is happening here could be 
much more beneficial because of its excel- 
lent tutor-student ratio that hardly would 
be available under a massive Federal pro- 
gram aimed at helping a larger segment of 
the young population. 

It is an inspiring example of what can be 
done on a community level by young 
people who are genuinely interested in help- 
ing less fortunate contemporaries struggling 
to fit themselves into a society that has 
become more complex. 

[From the Daily Home News, New Brunswick, 
N.J., Aug. 19, 1963] 


Socrery Cannot Use Dropouts 


Luckily, New Brunswick is one of the four 
New Jersey communities given Federal aid 
to inaugurate a crash program to prevent 
dropouts from our schools. As Sylvia Por- 
ter’s column on this page today astonish- 
ingly presents, this is one of the most acute 
problems facing the United States today 
and for decades to come—tif not checked. 


President Kennedy has inaugurated a na- 
tionwide campaign to bring home to high 
school students the great importance of 
completing their high school education. 
Miss Porter says a high school diploma is 
worth 20 years’ experience on a job. 

As a result of Kennedy’s program, Mauricé 
W. Rowland, superintendent of schools, has 
received a Federal grant of $800 to promote 
the back-to-school program here. x 
Woods, guidance director in the local schools, 
has less than a month to try to convince 
35 high school dropouts that they should 
return to school on September 4. These 
educators reallze the job is a tough one but 
are enthusiastic and hope that they can 
change the minds of 35 youngsters. 

“It is downright terrifying to realize that 
over one-third of our young people are en- 
tering the labor force without a high school 
diploma,” Miss Porter writes. She then as- 
tonishes her reader by stating the US. 
Labor Department continues to estimate 
that 7.5 million youths across the Nation 
will have dropped out of high school by the 
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end of this decade. What happens, as a re- 
zult, is not pleasant reading. 

The dropout program here, and elsewhere, 
has real educational significance. “We shall 
Study the results carefully,” sald Rowland, 

there may be lessons to learn from it.” 

One lesson we already know, staying in 
®chool—in an automation age—is the differ- 
ence between success and failure for a youth 

today's society. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recoxn, I include the following News- 

tter of September 21, 1963: 

Tux Tax Bu1r—H R. 8363 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th 
District, Texas, Sept. 21, 1963) 

Tax cuts would amount to $11.1 billion 
aS a 2-year period; $8.8 billion in in- 

vidual and $2.3 billion corporate, Cor- 
Rorate taxes will be cut from 52 percent to 
1 Percent, Individual rate changes, lowest 
pi et 20 percent drops to 14 percent, top 
36 Percent to 70 percent, changes equaling 

Percent and 20 percent, respectively, while 

e income brackets average 15 percent. 
— structural changes in the bill 
Case taxes selectively by $1.1 billion, al- 
ough the minimum standard deduction at 
taxpayers’ choice, alleviates further the 
{load of the lowest brackets and eliminates 

4 million taxpayers in the lowest brackets 
trom paying taxes. 

Everyone wants a tax cut. Though some 
Members of Congress, like the President, will 
Only depict the blessings of a tax cut, which 
“Th One wants, others will sensibly ask. 
Bova where do we get the money to pay 

ernment bills we continue to run up?” 


REPUBLICAN POSITION 
leone Republicans, unlike the Democrat 
dership, will demand a limitation on 
ef sọ that the tax bill will not become 
pepa vo unless current fiscal year 1964 ex- 
logs ree are held to $97 billion and fiscal 
Trike budget will not exceed $98 billion, 
» these figures are high since they rep- 
tesent the culmination reached after the 1962 
Wen Ang level exceeded 1961 by 86 billion; 
exceeded 1962 by $4.8 billion; 1964 ex- 
—.— 1963 by $5.5 billion. However, the 
À Mblican position draws the line against 
ton ner increases, Surely this is not asking 
el Much. And yet, the big spenders, in- 
ing cos the President, though always talk- 
10 economy, will continue to increase spend- 
toe eren as we cut taxes. This course leads 
tag ation, the worst tax of all, a hidden 
the on savings, pensions, and buying power, 
flow evaluation of the dollar, increasing out- 
tive ot gold, and destruction of our competi- 
© Position in world markets and financial 
nue up of the free world. Indeed, any 
Romy Weakening of the United States eco- 
abi cally would make us extremely vulner- 
eres to a final Communist takeover. Our 
world defense against the Communist 
conspiracy is a strong, healthy, grow- 
5 economy which is not possible through 
lanned deficits, 
è glowing predictions of the feedback, 
of th Government revenues because 
not © stimulating effect of a tax cut does 
P Obscure the horrible truth, that the 
desldent and his congressional leaders are 
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asking Congress to approve deficit spending 
and so secure the money to pay our bills by 
borrowing and charging it all to our children 
and later generations. 

My conviction is that we should balance 
the budget, as we have done before in two 
Republican Congresses, cut the debt, and 
then cut taxes—in that order. Further, it 
seems to me we should moye steadily to- 
ward a flat percent tax, the same percent 
for everyone regardless of income level. 
Finally, the best kept secret of our day is 
that it isn't someone else who pays—it’s each 
of us. As taxpayers we pay, particularly the 
low and middle income groups who neces- 
sarily bear the cost—84 percent of the total 
tax comes from the tax brackets under 
$10,000 liability. We also pay when Gov- 
ernment deficit finances and charges the 
cost to us through reducing the buying 
power of the dollar. m, for the 
average wage earner (1) tax cut at best will 
be $1 to $2 per week, (2) social security 
taxes go up next January. 

WEEK'S ACTIONS 


The civil defense bomb shelter amendment 
to the existing act, embarks us on another 
great Federal subsidy of $2.3 billion over 5 
years, beyond existing civil defense pro- 
grams. Simultaneously we cut back our 
offense, the development of the anti-missile 
missile, because of the test ban treaty, which 
ultimately may invite enemy attack. We 
seem to forget the best defense is a good 
offense. (2) The CAB examiner conducted 
Washington hearings on Love Field. I testi- 
fied on the need of the southwest area for 
all present aviation facilities and all those 
to be made available in the future. (3) I 
asked the President for his views on the 
status of the Dallas Federal Building and 
the removal of the VA office, suggesting cor- 
rective action emphasizing (1) merit not 
politics, and (2) a spending priority. 


Red China’s Designs Show Need for Ex- 
panded East-West Center in Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, a 


book entitled “Brief History of Modern 


China,” recently published by the Yi- 
Chang State Publishing House in China, 
is a poignant reminder to us that we 
cannot for our own security relax our 
efforts in our struggle against commu- 
nism. The book serves to reinforce the 
contention that a proven effective cold 
war weapon such as the East-West Cen- 
ter for Technical and Cultural Exchange 
located in Hawaii ought to be expanded 
in its operations, and not cut back. 

In the hope that it may influence the 
Senate to consider the need for restoring 
the cuts made by the House in the pro- 
posed 1964 budget for the East-West 
Center and the House to recede from its 
earlier position, I offer for the RECORD 
the following article which appeared in 
the Weekly India News of September 6, 
1963, issued by the Embassy of India, 
here in Washington, D.C.: 

Ax Now CHINA CLAIMS ALL THESE Too 

A book entitled “Brief History of Modern 
China,” published by the Yi-Chang State 
Publishing House in China, contains a map 
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which claims India’s Assam, NEFA and Naga- 
land areas, and also Sikkim, Bhutan, Burma, 
Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, North and 
South Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia, and North 
and South Korea as part of China, 

The PTI reports that Mr. R. M. Hajaranavis, 
Minister of State of Home Affairs, who gave 
this information to Parliament, also said that 
while the book itself was not in circulation 
in India, the map had attracted attention as 
it “clearly discloses the expansionist designs 
of the Chinese Government.” The book 
would not be allowed entry into the country 
as it showed the boundaries of India wrong- 
ly, he added. 


Fallout Shelter Program 
SPEECH 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
considerktion the bill (H.R. 8200) to further 
amend the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, 
as amended, to provide for shelter in Federal 
structures, to authorize payment toward the 
construction or modification of approved 
public shelter space, and for other purposes. 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
city of Los Angeles has virtually aban- 
doned its civil defense program. The 
Director of Civil Defense has been in- 
structed not to request any material or 
equipment furnished by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and I must confess that, as a 
prime target in case of nuclear war, Los 
Angeles would have practically no chance 
of escaping total destruction—with or 
without civil defense preparation. 

As a Representative of the people of 
Los Angeles, therefore, I hope that the 
House will have an opportunity before 
the end of the current session to recon- 
sider its voice-vote approval of the $190.6 
million fallout shelter construction pro- 


gram. 

As with many Federal programs, I am 
afraid that once it starts, even though 
it may originally be on a rather modest 
scale, the program will blossom and grow 
with little or no effective restraint. 

In fact, according to official estimates 
of the Office of Civil Defense, the cur- 
rent $190.6 million program is to be the 
initial request of a 5-year program cost- 
ing over $2.1 billion. 

Past civil defense programs have been 
riddled with charges of waste; the stra- 
tegic materials program has resulted in 
the purchase of millions upon millions of 
dollars of items far in excess of our real 
requirements; and the problem of tech- 
nical obsolescence renders almost any 
civil defense program out of date before 
it is completed. Even after spending 
billions on such a program, we may well 
find ourselves with a thermonuclear age 
maginot line—of virtually no use in pro- 
tecting our people from advanced weap- 
ons. 

It is extremely interesting to note the 
comments on this subject made by Mr. 
Hanson Baldwin, senior military editor 
and analyst for the New York Times, 
writing in the Saturday Evening Post of 
March 31, 1962: 
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Civil defense planners are confronted with 
the nearly insoluble problem of technical 
obsolescence. The programs of yesterday are 
of limited usefulness today; today's shelters 
may not be worth the cost of tearing them 
down tomorrow. In an age when the offen- 
sive has such a great advantage over the 
defensive, the enemy can easily nullify all 
except the most elaborate and expensive at- 
tempts to provide passive protection, 

It seems to me, therefore, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, that it is foolish and 
wasteful to enter into a huge, expensive, 
longe-range program of fallout shelter 
construction that will probably never do 
the job it was intended to do. We will 
be hiding behind a false protector and 
deluding ourselves that we are safe 
against the horrors of atomic war. 

Moreover, it seems to me that, at the 
very time the Senate is considering the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty as a first 
step away from war, it is most inappro- 
priate for Congress to be considering a 
program based on the proposition that 
the treaty has already failed and we 
must prepare ourselves for the worst. 


By passing this shelter program we 
are unmistakably demonstrating our 
lack of faith in the nuclear test ban, and 
putting a real damper on the spirit of 
relaxed tension that has recently given 
us some measure of hope that a way can 
be found out of the spiraling and costly 
nuclear arms race. 

Perhaps more than anything else, how- 
ever, this fallout shelter program repre- 
sents a defeatist, defensive, underground, 
ostrich-like viewpoint at a time in our 
history when, above all, we need a posi- 
tive, constructive, and realistic approach 
to world problems. 

Instead of retreating into a protective 
shell, we should be looking outward for 
every opportunity to bridge the commu- 
nications gap and establish the firm basis 
of a secure and lasting peace. 

In my opinion, this basis cannot be 
found in a fearful, subterranean defense 
posture, but rather in a willingness to ex- 
plore every avenue of possible agreement 
with other nations of the world—and 
particularly, a willingness to go that ex- 
tra mile, and take that extra step in the 
direction of peace. 

For these reasons, I hope the House 
has an opportunity to reconsider its 
voice vote on the fallout shelter pro- 
gram, and that it will use that opportun- 
ity in a more positive expression of the 
American people’s desire for a better 
world in which to live. 


The Open Space Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the open space we conserve for 
parks and recreation is one of the great- 
est treasures of this Nation. I have 
spoken often about the need to set aside 
such land in highly populated areas, and 
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Congress passed a temporary open space 
program as part of the Housing Act of 
1961. If broadened as proposed in a new 
version of the bill, this program could 
be of even greater assistance to areas of 
the Nation where such assets are most 
needed. 

An open space program in our urban 
areas, of course, will fill just one part of 
the national need. We in this Nation 
are fortunate enough to have a well- 
advanced program of national parks in 
many of the less populated areas of the 
Nation. Every now and then we receive 
new evidence of the great service that 
such parks give to our citizens. 

Once such testimonial was given re- 
cently by a New Jersey resident, Mr. 
Henry M. Owades of Maplewood. He 
wrote a warm letter to Mr. Conrad L. 
Wirth, Director of the National Park 
Service. Mr. Wirth was so impressed 
that he had the letter reprinted in the 
National Park Courier, a publication dis- 
tributed to Park Service employees. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
cordial exchange of letters shows that 
every citizen, no matter what State he is 
from, has a stake in the large and 
smaller efforts made in this Nation to 
keep some part of the outdors free for 
present and future use. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the letters printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

i MarPLEwOOD, N.J., 
July 30, 1963. 
Mr. CoNRAD L. WRTH, 
Director, National Park Service, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Dran Mr. WIR: My family and I haye 
Just returned from our vacation where we 
visited five separate national parks and 
monuments. This now makes a total of 10 
parks and monuments we have visited. 

I wanted to write to you to tell you how 
thoroughly we have enjoyed each of these 
installations. It is almost a universal truth 
to say that I have never seen a single visitor 
at any of the parks who was unfriendly, dis- 
courteous, or unhappy. Something magic 
happens to people when they enter our mag- 
nificent parks. They become helpful, pleas- 
ant, even tempered, mild mannered, courte- 
ous, and friendly. 

It is a wonderful thing to see and experi- 
ence the feeling of renewal of joy in the 
beauties of nature and pride in our country. 
While politically I am generally in favor of 
all of our Federal expenditures, my feeling is 
we get the greatest good as a country in the 
expenditures made on our national parks. 
Dollar for dollar they are a wonderful invest- 
ment. 

I cannot end this letter without a special 
word of praise for the park rangers and the 

turalists. 


2 good 
produce more people of this type. 

I am sending copies of this letter to m 
State Senators so that they know the senti- 
ments of at least one constituent, with the 
hope that they vote the full appropriation 
for the National Park Service so that this 
unique institution can continue to flourish 
and grow. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. OWADES. 


September 23 


Aucusrt 6, 1963. 
Mr. Henry M. Owanes, P.E. 
Maplewood, N.J. 

Dear MR. Owaves: Your very fine letter of 
July 30, telling me of your visit to the na- 
tional parks and monuments, the pleasure 
that your family and you received from 
these visits, and the very high compliments 
you paid to the park ranger naturalists, be- 
lieve me, is very greatly appreciated. We 
always hope that those who have an oppor 
tunity to visit the parks will feel as you do, 
because it is our belief that the intent 
Congress in establishing the great nati 
parks with their scenic and historic values 
was for this particular purpose, and to pre- 
serve for all time their heritage for ali people 
to enjoy. If we can carry out this responsi- 
bility we have been successful. 

Your letter was read at home, after a hard 
day in the office, and it did the same 
to me, at least to a reasonable extent, that 
your visit to the parks did to you and 
family, in that it gave me the distinct feel- 
ing that what the Park Service has been 
doing has been worthwhile and appreciated 
I should like to share this feeling with the 
rest of the members of the National Park 
Service and its alumni by publishing your 
letter in the National Park Courter, 
is a little paper that we get out once a month 
through the National Park Service Employees 
and Alumni Association. Will you please 
let me know whether you have any objections 
to my doing this? 

I am sending a copy of my reply to Sena- 
tors CLIFFORD P, Case and Harrison A. Wit- 
LANG, Jr., to whom you referred a copy of 
your letter. \ 

Thank you again, very, very much for 
rons thoughtfulness in writing me as you 

Sincerely yours, 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, 
Director. 


The Flexible Reins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in thé 
Recorp, I would like to include an edi- 
torial, “The Flexible Reins,” from the 
Wall Street Journal, September 23, 1963. 

On the eve of the tax bill debate, 
have been reflecting on the statements 
the President, Bureau of Budget Direc” 
tor Gordon, and Treasury Secretary Dil- 
lon, about our tight budgets and check- 
reins on spending. At every turn thé 
President asks more. He spent $6 bil- 
lion more in 1962 over 1961, $5 billion 
more in 1963 over 1962, $544 billion more 
for 1964 over 1963, and 1965 even more. 
Where, I wonder, is the budgetary con- 
trol, the reduced spending, the tight 
budget. How ridiculous to call such 
spending increases a halt in spending. 

Now we are asked to approve a tax bill 
on the promise of the President that in 
the future he will exercise tight con 
of spending. Well, such statements have 
led to $35 billion deficits in 4 years 
under President Kennedy. What reason 
is there now to think downward spend- 
ing changes are possible? Nor should 
we leave a tax bill to such wishful lan- 
guage, even though some Democrats may 
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Teally believe them. What we need is 
tice of economy not preaching. 
The following article puts it very well: 
THE FLEXIBLE REINS 
Once again Federal budgetmakers are get- 
ting down to their annual task, and once 
there's a lot of talk of economy. Spe- 
y. President Kennedy, eyeing the fiscal 
year that begins next July 1, promises an 
erer-tighter rein“ on Federal spending. 
© way or another, administration of- 
assert, the fiscal 1965 deficit will be 
below this year’s expected $9.2 billion. 
Buch determination may seem admirable, but 
2 cold past history—make the 
ation's fiscal prospects seem something less 
encouraging, 
re was, for example, Mr. Kennedy’s re- 
Mark of last January that he was going to 
“Umit severely” his proposals for spending in 
fiscal year. Translated into statistics, 
r turned out to mean he was planning to 
of „outlays by $4.5 billion to a record high 
a. 998.8 billion. And it develops that an 
Ter-tignter rein“ on spending next year is 
to lead to another new high—of 
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such circumstances, some people may 
er how the budgetmakers think they 
achieve a smaller deficit next year, espe- 
view of the fact that the budget 
on the assumption that Con- 
wil finally okay a sizable tax cut. In 
thinking is simple enough. 
fust figure that the tax cut will in- 
zip in the economy that rey- 
more than spending. 
cut under the right condi- 
to lessen an oppressive bur- 
economy. Yet its exact economic 
not easy to measure. Though ad- 
seem to believe the 
will unleash a giant wave of new 
the fact is that a lot of people are 
stash away more in sav- 
or settle up some old bills. 
certainties, it is really im- 
sure that, after the tax cut, 
be any revenue rise at all—much 
of $3 billion or more that the 
will be counting on. This 
air approach to Federal budet- 
encouraging now than it ever 
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prove well-founded, we'll 
with yet another deficit of 
$9 billion. This cannot help but 
fuel for. inflation, create new 
the dollar's stability and fur- 
Postpone any truly meaningful attack 
balance-of-payments difficulties. 
however, is not to say that the 
omy” drive is entirely without its 
t aspects. 
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For one thing, it's a sort of lefthanded 
recognition by the administration that some 
of its earlier economic theories were a bit 
addled. Any effort to hold down Federal 
spending, for instance, seems to depart from 
the idea that Washington can solve all the 
Nation's problems merely by spending more 
money—on urban renewal, public works, or 
whatever happens to come to mind. 

Then, too, any effort to keep the deficits 
from ballooning ever bigger appears to re- 
fiect rejection of the oft-expressed notion 
that such deficits and the resulting increases 
in Federal debt are nothing at all to worry 
about. It’s true that the restraint talked of 
now clearly does not go far enough, but at 
least it’s a move in the proper direction. 

In part, we suspect, this stems from a 
recognition of political realities. By now, the 
administration obviously realizes that there 
is in the Nation no galloping demand for a 
tax cut tied to ever-rising spending; other- 
wise, there would be no need for even the 
illusion of spending restraint. 

It may be that the economic ideas of such 
men as Senators Brrp and GOLDWATER, 80 
often dismissed as reactionary, have had 
their Impact on the people. Or it may be 
that the public simply has too much com- 

“monsense to believe that anyone, either an 
individual or a government, can go on for- 
ever spending more than is coming in. 

However that may be, we suspect that a 
good many people are going to be a little 
dubious about the Government's tight“ 
budget reins. Especially when those reins 
seem to be made of rubber. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed ta 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
125 58 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 

939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr, Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate worked on Nuclear Test Ban Treaty, rejecting any change except as 


to the preamble. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 16859-16898 


Bills Introduced: Five bills and one resolution were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2162-2166; and S. Res. 201. 
Pages 16860-16861 


Military Pay: Senate insisted on its amendments to 
H.R. 5555, increasing rates of pay of members of the 
armed services, agreed to hold conference requested by 
House, and appointed as conferees Senators Russell, 
Cannon, Ervin, and Saltonstall. Page 16797 


Photograph of Senate: Senate adopted S. Res. 201, 
granting request by the U.S. Capitol Historical Society 
for permission to make a photograph of the Senate in 
session. Page 16862 


Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
after vote on ratification of Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
(Ex. M, 88th Cong., rst sess.) on Tuesday, September 
24, the Senate will consider nomination of John A. 
Gronouski, of Wisconsin, to be Postmaster General, 
followed by consideration of H.R. 8100, to amend Rail- 
road Retirement Act, H.R: 7179, Defense appropria- 
tions, and H.R. 6754, Agriculture appropriations. It is 
anticipated that the Agriculture appropriations bill will 
be reached about 3 p.m. on Wednesday, September 25. 

Pages 16863-16862 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty: Senate continued its con- 
sideration of Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (Ex. M, 88th 
Cong., 1st sess.), taking the following actions on reso- 
lution of ratification thereof: 

Adopted by 79 yeas to 9 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Russell amendment providing for addition of 
a preamble stating that amendments to treaties are sub- 
ject to the constitutional provision that the President has 
power, by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, to make treaties, provided that two-thirds of the 
Senators present concur (after rejecting by 8 yeas to 79 
nays, Javits motion to table this amendment); and 

Rejected by 17 yeas to 75 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Goldwater reservation providing that the reso- 
lution shall not become effective until U.S.S.R. has re- 
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moved its military base from Cuba, confirmed by U.N: 
after inspection within Cuba; by 11 yeas to 82 nays 
Tower reservation that the treaty shall not become effec- 
tive until all assessments upon U.S.S.R. for financing 
for peace and security operations of the U.N. have been 
paid; and by 16 yeas to 76 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Tower ‘reservation providing that the treaty 
shall not become effective until it has been revised by 
the original parties so as to provide for an adequate 
system of onsite inspections to detect any violation. 
Mansfield motion was adopted by 61 yeas to 33 nays 
(motion to reconsider tabled) to table Tower under 
standing (for Senator Long of Louisiana) to assure that 
the treaty does not bar use of nuclear weapons in armet 
conflict (as modified by Holland amendment thereto): 
This action in effect rejected the understanding. Also 
adopted was Mansfield motion to table Miller amend- 
ment (to Russell preamble) providing that after ratt- 
fication of this treaty by the Presidium of the Suprem¢ 
Soviet, the Secretary of the Senate shall return the Sen- 
ate resolution of ratification to the President for appro- 
priate action. This action in effect rejected the Miller 
amendment to the preamble. Pages 16794-16585 


Record Votes: Six record votes were taken today. 
Pages 16810, 16819, 16821, 16832, 16841, 16842 
Program for Tuesday: Senate met at 10 a.m. and ad- 
journed at 8:22 p.m. until 10 a.m. Tuesday, Septembef 
24. At 10:30 a.m. Senate will vote on question o 
adoption of resolution of ratification of the Nuclear Test 
Ban Treaty. Page 16898 


Committee Meetin gs 


(Committees not listed did not meet) 
APPROPRIATIONS—D.C. 


Committee on Appropriations: Subcommittee con- 
tinued its hearings on H.R. 7431, fiscal 1964 appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, with testimony in 
behalf of funds for D.C. schools from Dr. Carl F. 
Hansen, Superintendent of Schools, and Wesley 8. 


Dirksen Shows Statesmanship on Test 
Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the victory today on the test 
ban treaty had many authors. President 
Kennedy has eloquently brought the es- 
Sential facts home to the American pub- 
lic, Secretary of State Rusk and Under 
Secretary Harriman have kept close 
Watch over the treaty ever since our pur- 
bose was first announced. Senate Ma- 
jority Leader MansFretp and Senate 
Whip Humeurey worked tirelessly with 
their colleagues to head off any threats 
and to keep the issues clear. The people 
Of this Nation, too, helped make today’s 
Vote possible by recognizing the treaty 
for what it is—a limited but essential 
breakthrough to potentially greater 
future achievements. 

One of the men who helped the Nation 

recognize the stakes involved in the 
treaty was Senate Minority Leader DIRK- 
SEN, We who serve with him were once 
again grateful that great issues inspire 

cent responses when they are 
Most needed. 7 

Much has already been said about the 

Breat work Senator DIRKSEN has done on 

treaty, and I was very much im- 
Pressed with a comment made in an edi- 
that appeared in the Camden, NJ., 
Courier-Post on September 19. I think 
t sums up much of the commentary, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
Drinted in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRKSEN SHOWS STATESMANSHIP ON Test BAN 

Senate Republican Leader Dimxsen ls 

g increased respect in the Senate by 

the leadership he has shown on behalf of 

nuclear test ban treaty and the way 

© has cast aside petty partisan considera- 
to exercise it. 

By the same token Dm«sen has gained 
Stature nationally. Some observers are even 
Comparing him with the late Senator Van- 
denberg of Michigan, who was so highly 
esteemed for his statesmanlike cooperation 
With Democratic administrations in foreign 
affairs In the post-War II period. Vanden- 

Was originally an isolationist who came 
to see isolationism was a mistake, and was 

enough to admit he had been in error. 
DRESEN is following the same path. 

Some of the Illinoisan's constituents have 

&ttacked him for his change of position. A 

cago sudience recently indicated dis- 
agreement with it but DmxsEN courageously 
held his ground. At the end of a prepared 
Speech and a colloquy with the audience, he 
Said, “I came here to take counsel with you 
and then exercise independent judgment.“ 
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The Role of Business and Education in 
Our Free Enterprise System 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I attended the Napa Chamber 
of Commerce’s annual business-educa- 
tion day meeting. 

One of the speakers at this event was 
J. W. Lambert, vice president of per- 
sonal relations for the Bank of America. 
In his talk, “The Role of Business and 
Education in Our Free Enterprise Sys- 
tem,” he brought up many vitally in- 
teresting points about our educational 
system and how it affects our business 
world. 

I am sure that my fellow colleagues, 
as well as many other readers, will find 
Mr. Lambert’s remarks thought provok- 
ing and of continuing interest. 

The address follows: 

TRE ROLE OF BUSINESS AND EDUCATION IN OUR 
Free ENTERPRISE SYSTEM 

Those of us in the business world often 
forget just how important education is to 
the free enterprise system which we value 
so highly. Business and education, after 
all, have a common heritage and a common 
job. In business, we are trustees of the 
great economic resources of our Nation; in 
education, you are trustees of our great in- 
tellectual resources. Neither of us can sur- 
vive unless the other discharges his respon- 
sibilities well. 

I think we need only look at our Nation’s 
history to see that thus far we have both 
done a creditable job. And it is education 
that takes the first laurels, for without an 
enlightened citizenry as voters and work- 
ers, business could not have adequately dis- 
charged its responsibilities the Nation. 

And for this very reason, it is upon edu- 
cation that the burden for maintaining our 
free enterprise system rests. In the mich 
more difficult and challenging world of the 
future, education must produce a reasoned, 
analytical electorate—one which is capable 
of finding logical, rather than emotional, 
solutions to the monumental problems which 
will face our Nation. 

We are on the threshold of this world to- 
day—an incredibly more complex and fast- 
moving world than has ever been known in 
mans history. Demands will be placed upon 
each of us and upon future citizens that 
will make some of the great decisions of the 
past seem almost elementary. Business and 
science are, by their nature, in the forefront 
of these changes, but it is education and 
government which will have to find ways to 
make use of them and to bend them to the 
advantage of our people. 

In education you have, of course, already 
been caught up in the wake of some of these 
changes. A new concept of mathematics is 
being born, new understanding is growing 
about the world we live in—its land masses, 
its oceans, its atmosphere, its physical prop- 


erties and laws, and now planets and other 
worlds in outer space are really coming into 
focus. So, too, are new concepts growing 
around government, politics, economics, and 
many other aspects of our lives. 

These are stimulating times if each of us 
will only face and accept the new challenges 
as they are presented to us. And we must 
learn to accept them, for this is just the be- 
ginning. We are just starting to gain mo- 
mentum for the incredible world of the 
future. 

Somehow, we must prepare our future citi- 
zens to live in that world—to make decisions, 
face problems, find excitement and challenges 
in an environment totally diferent from that 
their parents and grandparents were 
equipped to face. Equipping our future citl- 
zens for this fast-moving new world will be 
the task of education, and a tremendous task 
it is. 


At one time, it was sufficient in a practical 
sense to teach young people to add and 
subtract, to read and write. A particularly 
apt and aggressive young man could leave 
school around the eighth grade and, with 
these basic skills mastered, carve an impor- 
tant and vital place for himself in the world, 
I suppose this still could conceivably happen, 
but it would be highly dangerous to send 
young people out into today’s world this 
poorly equipped. 

A college education has real plus values— 
I want to make that point clear. However, 
our modern reaction to our very fundamental 
educational effort has been the other ex- 
treme—to make a college degree the mini- 
mum requirement for real success, I think 
this phase will pass. It must, because there 
are not enough colleges nor enough educa- 
tors to provide this minimum for every 
citizen, nor is every individual capable or 
desirous of completing college-level study, 
And when we finelly acknowledge that fact, 
we will be able to face the challenge of pro- 
viding the maximum degree of education for 
our citizens—a sound base of knowledge and 
reasoning ability—in the years of their 
grammar and high school careers. To do 
less is to shortchange the more than half of 
them who do not go on to college but who 
must also be prepared to make decisions in 
this increasingly complex and confusing 
world. — 

Just consider some of the problems with 
which we are faced today which were un- 
known to our parents; urban sprawl, smog, 
traffic, allocation of a limited number of tax 
dollars to a rapidly increasing number of 
public needs, heavy pressures for civil rights 
reform, regulation of “big labor" as well as 
big business, international relations and all 
the complex related problems of trade, tariffs, 
balance of payments, disarmament, space 
law, and many others. 

These problems, in both size and number, 
are in at a rate of geometric proges- 
sion, and it is up to educators to somehow 
provide our Nation with an enlightened body 
of citizens capable of grasping the essentials 
of these issues and decisions in ac- 
cord with our Nation’s ideals and goats. 
And it must be accomplished before the 
student leaves high school. 

This, I realize, puts a heavy burden on 
education, but it is the key to the success 
of both the individual and our Nation. Each 
individual must be taught to think in a 
logical, rational manner—a manner that he 
can apply to a host of difficult and often 
confusing issues of extreme importance that 
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will face him as a young worker, a busi- 
nessman, f parent, and a citizen. 

Providing this kind of training will re- 
quire a two-pronged effort. 

First, subject matter must be greatly ex- 
panded and taught in much more depth. 
For instance, it is not sufficient today just 
to teach our own Nation's history, its tradi- 
tions, its principles, and its goals; we must 
also teach those of all the principal Na- 
tions of the world. Our young people must 
develop a healthy respect for the ideas of 
others. No matter how much we may dis- 
agree with those ideas, we must learn to ap- 
preciate the stresses and conditions which 
caused them to evolve. Only then are we 
prepared to intelligently refute them. 

The second effort is the teaching of an 
analytical and rational approach to all 
knowledge, all problems, and all decisions. 
Our young people must be taught that it is 
good to question, and that you must have 
answers to your questions before you can 
make an intelligent decision. Many times, 
as citizens, they will be subjected to argu- 
ments of pressure groups—one-sided and 
very persuasive arguments. They must be 
taught to seek the other side of each issue, 
We cannot afford to have the decisions which 
will govern our lives, our communities, our 
Nation, and even the world made on a first 
come first served" basis—in other words, 
whoever catches the ear of the electorate 
first and most convincingly wins its loyalty. 


These young people must understand that: 


majority rule is only valid when every in- 
dividual in the majority clearly understands 
the problem, Knows the alternative solu- 
tions, and understands the consequences of 
each potential solution. 

H. G. Wells foresaw this point in time some 
40 years ago when he wrote, in The Outline 
of History”; “Human history becomes more 
and more a race between education and 
catastrophe,” I do not think he overstated 
the case. 

In business today, we understand a great 
deal more about the problems faced by edu- 
cators than we once did. We have come to 
understand that it is no longer enough to 
hire a man, pay him, and forget him. We 
do neither ourselves nor our workers justice 
by that practice. 

Today we know we must keep our workers 
interested. We must present them with 
challenges and stimulation. We must watch 
for their special abilities and offer them 
training with which to develop those abill- 
tles. We must see that they progress in 
accordance with their level of development. 
What steps more closely parallel the teacher's 
task than those? Personne] and training 
have become extremely important functions 
in today’s world of business, and we know 
we must do these things well if we are to 
obtain top performance and loyalty from our 
staff members. 

Our Nation needs the same qualities in its 
citizens if we are to maintain our heritage 
of free enterprise. It is upon your success 
at obtaining top performance and loyalty 
from your students that our Nation’s future 
and its maintenance of freedom depend. And 
this task will become more and more difficult 
with each passing year and each scientific 
advance. Let me give you some examples. 

Ours is an extremely prosperous Nation— 
probably the most prosperous the world has 
ever seen. Even our lowest income groups 
are living at a level far above that available 
to the bulk of citizens in many underde- 
veloped countries. 

But because of our prosperity, it is almost 
criminal that anyone in this Nation should 
live a submarginal existence. When we spend 
billions to train scientists, and to put a man 
on the moon, how can we justify a miner in 
West Virginia having to feed his family on 
Government surplus flour because of the 
economic fact that oil and gas have largely 
replaced coal as fuel? What should we do 
about it, if anything? Should all of these 
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people be trained in other jobs and trans- 
ported to better locales? What does the 
Government owe them? What do those of us 
in better positions owe them? What do their 
unions and their former employers owe them? 
At what point does assistance to these people 
become “creeping socialism” and at what 
point is it inhuman to ignore them? 

What do we do when every one of our adult 
citizens owns at least one car and our Na- 
tion is becoming one huge concrete pave- 
ment? Do we only permit so many cars per 
family? Do we legislate against pleasure 
driving at particular hours? And where do 
they all go on weekends? With an ever- 
increasing population and more and more 
land being put to commercial and resi- 
dential uses, do we pass a law stating that 
only families with surnames beginning with 
the letters A through H can go to Yosemite 
Park on a specified weekend? 

Some of these examples may sound far- 
fetched, but believe me, they are not. They 
are questions that are already looming on 
the horizon. And there are even more com- 
plex ones looming on the international and 
spacial scenes. These are the very issues 
upon which many of the young people in our 
schools today are going to be expected to 
decide—basic questions caused by our Na- 
tion’s prosperity, without precedent, and con- 
flicting with our Nation’s basic concepts of 
individual freedom. 

The individual freedoms of each of us are 
threatened each time Government moves 
into a new area, and yet increased Govern- 
ment control of various areas will be abso- 
lutely necessary in the future. Compromises 
will have to be made by our citizens—a 
barter in a way, a scrap of personal freedom 
here for a privilege, or a desperately needed 
welfare program there. The issues will not 
be black and white; there will be shades of 
gray. It will require a highly intelligent 
citizenry to maintain the maximum degree 
of freedom while conferring maximum jus- 
tice in each of these issues. 

In the past, we were allowed a certain 
leeway in making national decisions, If 
one turned out to be it could be 
changed or righted if enough people de- 
manded. Most issues were not quite so per- 
sonal and not so many participated in the 
decisionmaking for that very reason. But 
governmental actions are affecting our every- 
day lives more and more; and as they do, 
more and more citizens will be taking a 
stand. It is yital that their stands be 
reasoned ones, not emotional ones. They 
must be fair and just and well thought out. 
Because if too many wrong decisions are 
made, we will all find ourselves with very 
little individual freedom teft at all. 

In business we haye often been faced with 
threats against our free enterprise. It was 
popular 30 and 40 years ago, and with some 
justification I must confess, to decry all 
business as venal and unscrupulous. There 
were abuses by business, to be sure, and gov- 
ernmental regulations were adopted to cor- 
rect them, 

There were two reactions by business. One 
was to retaliate by decrying government and 
public opinion. But the vast majority of 
businessmen were much more logical. They 
were quick to see that business could very 
well become the scapegoat for a host of 
problems it could not control, so it took 
moves on its own initiative to not merely 
correct the abuses, but to move ahead and 
accept its responsibilities to the community 
and to the Nation. Today I would say that 
business is as conscious of its responsibil- 
ities to the public as is government. Many 
have fringe benefits far beyond those re- 
quired by law or demanded by unions. Most 
firms of any size have scholarship programs 
or community relations projects of tremen- 
dous benefit to the public. Witness insti- 
tutions such as the Ford Foundation or the 
Rockefeller Foundation, or our bank's Gian- 
nini Foundation. Almost any business of 
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size has some sort of program to help edu- 
cation or the arts, to encourage its employees 
to become responsible citizens and to take 
an interest in civic issues. And these meas- 
ures were not forced upon business by gov- 
ernment regulation or intervention. We 
have learned to shoulder our responsibilities 
if we wish to remain free; we have learned 
that the public welfare is the foundation of 
the welfare of business. 

Education has, from time to time, faced 
similar threats to its freedom. I think the 
educational world can point with pride to 
its battles and its victories in maintaining 
its freedom. The most recent threat to edu- 
cational freedom was triggered by the panic 
after sputnik. There was agitation for Gov- 
ernment to step in to subsidize education of 
scientists and engineers. Such subsidies, of 
course, imply controls—controls which edu- 
cators were determined to fight and fought 
successfully. I think the education world 
can be proud of the compromises which 
finally evolved. But I think the entire situa- 
tion did our educational system good; it 
made both educators and the general public 
aware of the need for accelerated and 
strengthened education, 

I cite these two examples because they 
are pertinent to each of our fields. But 
they are good examples of what each Amer- 
ican citizen is going to face increasingly in 
the future. He will have to choose between 
an invasion of his freedom, or a compromise 
and acceptance of a responsibility—and few 
of the choices will be either pleasant or 
easy. 

Throughout history it has always been the 
most simple solution—in a conflict of ideas 
or methods—to argue by namecalling and 
the use of labels and slogans rather than 
reason. Argument by namecalling and slo- 
gans is a luxury we can no longer afford— 
if, indeed, we ever could. It makes our citi- 
zens grist for the mill of any charlatan or 
demagogue with a clever gift for words or 
for appealing to the emotions. There are 
too many vital issues facing our Nation and 
looming before us to permit anyone to in- 
dulge in this lazy, nonthinking attitude. 
And this is why I believe there must be 
greater emphasis on analysis and reason in 
teaching. 

In the past, education has risen to meet 
every challenge presented to it. After gen- 
erations of teaching by the same methods, 
education has begun to move and innovate 
and adapt. Some of the methods have failed, 
some have been controversial, but all have 
been part of the sincere effort by educators 
to prepare our citizens for the world they 
must live in. As demands upon our educa- 
tional system become even more stringent 
and even more vital, Iam confident that they 
will be met with the same determination 
and willingness you haye shown in the past. 

To paraphrase Lincoln: The combination 
of this Nation's free enterprise economy and 
its historic commitment to education make 
the United States the last best hope of an 
earth bubbling with social and technological 
change. 

It is up to us in business and you in edu- 
cation to do the job. I am confident it will 
be done well. 

Thank you. 


The Outdoors Will Soon Be Gone 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently the Public Lands Subcommittee 
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under the able leadership of the senior 
Senator from Nevada reported favorably 
to the Interior Committee S. 16 intro- 
duced by my distinguished colleague 
from Missouri and myself to establish 
the Ozark National Rivers. 

The purpose of the bill is to save for 
America the beauty of two free-flowing 
streams and the surrounding wilderness. 
It is essential that action be taken soon 
on this and other measures to preserve 
the natural beauty of certain areas of 
Sur country. Otherwise, in the not too 
distant future, we may find that these 
&reas and all others worthy of preserva- 
tion have felt the blade of the bulldozer 
and have been lost forever. 

_ The Kansas City Star recently pub- 
lished an excellent editorial, The Out- 
doors Will Soon Be Gone.” I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
Printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

THe OUTDOORS Witt Soon Ex Gonz 

“All outdoors was once at the back door or 
at the end of Main Street. Today it lies 
beyond forbidding miles of freeways clogged 
With automobiles." Hohn Prokop in “Amerl- 
can Forests.” 

The American outdoors is shrinking rapidly. 
In our time, millions upon millions of acres 
Of countryside have fallen to the bulldozers, 
The cities and the suburbs have expanded to 
the horizon—and beyond. And the urban 
age has scarcely begun. 

By the year 2000, if not long before, there 
Will be little land left for recreation unless 
bold action is taken now. As Stewart Udall, 
the Secretary. of the Interior, has said: “The 
most we can do at this late date is not 
enough." Some have dubbed it the “quiet 


Americans have always felt close to the 
Soll. The frontier played a dominant role in 
the shaping of this Nation. But the frontier 

run out and even the wilderness is dis- 
appearing. Walt Whitman once wrote: 


“Now I see the secret of the making of the 
best persons, 

It is to grow in the open air and to eat and 
sleep with the earth.” 


Whitman's America is vanishing forever. 
The Mojave Desert is gone. So is Glen Can- 
Yon. With only a few exceptions, the lovely 
Ozark streams of Missouri have been lost. 
The White is gone. The lower James is now 
& lake and the Pomme has been cut In two. 

Last Wednesday the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee voted to preserve the Current 
and Jack's Fork of the Ozarks as the Nation's 
first national rivers project. It was a step in 
the right direction. But the same men 
turned down, at least for the present, the 
Proposed Prairie Park of Kansas that would 
have saved some of the tall grass that once 
knew buffalo and wagon trains and pioneers. 

This pure prairie land of Kansas is but one 
treasure of the American wildernoss. Some 
Of the treasures have been preserved and 
there is, for most of us, a magic in the 
names: Yosemite, the Yellowstone, the Great 
Smoky Mountains, But other treasures of 
the outdoors—the prairie.among them—are 
in peril: The Sleeping Bear Dunes of north 
Michigan, the canyonlands of central Utah, 
and the Oregon Cascades. 

There is a second reason behind the ur- 
gency for creating playgrounds. Many of 
Our finest parks are already so crowded that 

are losing the wilderness flavor. As the 
Population grows, the pressures for more 
Space will grow. 

There are places where it has run out. 

Since World War H. the huge New York and 
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Philadelphia urban areas have virtually 
grown together, In the short plane ride bo- 
tween the two urban clusters, one gets only 
a fleeting impression of green, open country 
below. 

The Middle West is in a more favorable po- 
sition, There is still plenty of vacant space. 
But it lies sometimes far away, at the end 
of the freeways “clogged with automobiles.” 
‘The problem for the cities is to find and pre- 
serve open land that is close to the people. 

As long ägo as 1897, John Muir observed 
that the ax and the saw are insanely busy.” 
The poor man would have an attack If he 
could see what has happened to his beloved 
West. But progress is progress, and it is in- 
evitable, The key to modern conservation is 
to strike a reasonable balance between na- 
tional growth and expansion on the one 
hand, and recreation and the wilderness on 
the other. It is a challenge at all levels of 
government—National, State, local. How is 
it being met? 

THE NATION 


The national park system is surely one of 
the seven wonders of this modern world. 
Even its beginnings were impressive. On the 
night of September 19, 1870, a group of men 
sat around a campfire in the Big Sky country 
of northwest Wyoming. The bull session 
lasted far into the night, The men had been 
sent West to explore the region and they were 
dazzled by what they found. Two years later 
the Yellowstone became America's first na- 
tional park. 

There was something here like a fever. By 
the turn of the century, more than 3½ mil- 
lion acres had been set aside on the frontier 
to preserve forever the scenic marvels west 
of the Great Divide. 

During the next 40 years, almost 20 million 
additional acres went into the national park 
system. Then the program ground to a halt. 
From Pearl Harbor to the inauguration of 
President Kennedy, the national park system 
grew by only 92,000 acres. But the popula- 
tion did not stand still. Neither did public 
demands on the playgrounds. 

Both President Kennedy and Secretary 
Udall believe that the final land-use pattern 
of the American continent will be irrevocably 
set before the end of the decade. That's why 
they are pushing parks so hard. 

Recently, Congress established three na- 
tional seashores: Cape Cod, Point Reyes in 
California, and Padre Island in Texas. Crea- 
tion of the first national rivers, the Current 
and Jack’s Fork in the Missouri Ozarks, 
seems virtually assured. 

But the task is far from complete. Across 
the land, scores of other areas are being care- 
fully studied as potential sites for national 
parks and playgrounds. This could be the 
final drive to save a fragment of the remain- 
ing American wilderness. If Mr, Kennedy 
and Udall succeed they would be worthy suc- 
cessors to Muir and Pinchot and Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

MISSOURI 


The Missourl park story of recent years 
has been characterized by a standout pro- 
gram executed on a shoestring budget. The 
public reaction has been little short of spec- 
tacular. A decade ago 1½ million people 
visited the State playgrounds each year. 
Through August of this year, 6,890,922 peo- 
ple had passed through the park gates. By 
the end of 1963, the total should easily 
exceed 814 million visitors. 

Behind this attendance growth is a re- 
markable record. It clearly demonstrates 
what can be done by pennywise people who 
are dedicated to serving the public. 

Overnight camping illustrates the point, 
Joseph Jaeger, Jr., the park director, and his 
park board did not wait around until camp- 
ing had become one of the established out- 
door stories of our era. They sensed the 
trend and have tried to keep ahead of It, as 
far as limited finances permit. 

And how has the public reacted? In 
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1955, there were 78,700 overnight campers 
in the State parks and the turnout was 
considered good. Through August 31 of this 
year, the total had reached 592,623 campers, 
with 4 months to go. 

There is no guesswork involved in these 
statistics. They are audited figures based 
on the small fee that is charged at the camp- 
grounds. But the park board is not resting 
on its accomplishments. It will use au- 
thority granted by the legislature to sell 
revenue bonds for 1,000 additional camp 
units in the older, established parks. Ca- 
pacity will be enlarged 25 percent, 

New playgrounds have helped lure addi- 
tional thousands. These three will be ready 
next spring, although on a strictly limited 
use basis: Watkins Mill, Graham's Cave, and 
a large new park, yet unnamed, in St. Fran- 
cois County. 

None of the land for the new parks has 
been purchased outright by Missouri. It has 
been contributed by private individuals and 
corporations, or purchased with locally fi- 
nanced bond issues. This park board policy 
means that all available funds can be used 
for improyements. Limited budgets stretch 
much further that way. 

By the end of the 1960's, 15 million people 
a year should be using the State parks, 
with at least 1 million of them staying the 
night, Missourians can take genuine pride 
in the fact that their park program has be- 
come one of the Nation's finest. 


Senator Mansfield Cautions Against 
Weakness in South Vietnam Policy— 
Editorial Commends His Counsel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, our 
highly respected majority leader [Mr. 
MansFIELD] is universally regarded as a 
man who speaks in dispassionate and 
measured terms on national and inter- 
national issues. At a time when much 
of the discussion of public policy becomes 
increasingly shrill and when prophecies 
of imminent doom are offered from all 
sides, the senior Senator from Montana 
continues to represent the forces of rea- 
son and restraint. 

Therefore, when the majority leader 
draws attention to the disarray in South 
Vietnam and the divided counsels of 
American policymakers in that troubled 
land, it behooves the Senate and the 
American people to give attention to his 
views. As a longtime student of Far 
Eastern affairs and a former professor 
of Far Eastern history, there is probably 
no Member of this body who is better 
qualified to view the American commit- 
ment in Vietnam in its proper perspec- 
tive, 

An editorial of the Baltimore Evening 
Sun of September 21, 1963, has drawn 
attention to Senator MANSFIELD’S recent 
remarks in this body regarding the need 
for a coherent and unified American 
policy in South Vietnam. It offers a 
perceptive appreciation of the majority 
leader’s contribution toward strengthen- 
ing the hand of the American mission in 
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that country, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 

DIVIDED COUNSEL 

Senator MansrieLD is a sophisticated and 
knowledgeable man when it comes to mät- 
ters of diplomacy. He knows that in any 
diplomatic mission there are honest differ- 
ences of opinion as to policy. He is aware 
that any new man in a difficult ambassadorial 
post such as the one Henry Cabot Lodge, 
Jr., holds in South Vietnam faces a certain 
jockeying for position among the old hands 
already there, And he is certainly familiar 
with the fact that policy direction from 
Washingtor is not always clear and unswerv- 
ing. 

Because he knows all this, and accepts 
such difficulties as routine, his expressed 
concern for the present situation in Viet- 
nam c-rries all the more weight. He deplores 
the failure of certain unnamed groups— 
presumably the military and Central Intel- 
ligence Agency organizations—to give the 
new Ambassador their fullest support. In 
the bluntest words he says, ; 

“If we cannot control our own official be- 
havior, if we cannot insure that the man who 
bears the responsibilities on the spot will 
have the prompt and full support of all 
others involved, if bureaucratic inertia or 
reticences or whatever tie his hands, we are 
face to face with disaster in South Vietnam. 
= + * If, to insure this ordering of our own 
house, certain individuals must be removed 
from it, then the sooner they are removed 
the better.“ 

The United States is engaged on an ex- 
traordinarily difficult mission in South Viet- 
nam. Because it is involved almost directly 
in the prosecution of a war, there is a strong 
tendency to subscribe to the classic victory- 
at-any-price philosophy. But this is not a 
war to be won only with bombs and bullets— 
nor, in the long run, is any war. The com- 
plexion of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, the degree to which it receives the 
support of its people and the view which 
other nations of Southeast Asia take of it 
are tremendously important factors. 

For this reason, it is clear that the Am- 
bassador simply cannot be frustrated in his 
task of attempting to persuade and pressure 
the Diem Government to clean its own house. 
To what extent this involves reducing certain 
categories of aid, or putting conditions on 
its use, is something no one at this distance 
can judge. But Mr. Lodge is not going to 
be successful if the Diem Government is un- 
certain as to whether he speaks with com- 
plete authority and with the support of the 
military and other organizations in the 
American mission—and in Washington. 
Divided counsels are one thing. But un- 
certain and inconclusive action resulting 
from a failure to choose among these coun- 
sels and to act unanimously upon the choice 
are, as Senator Mansrie.p indicates, the sur- 
est way to court disaster. 


First District of Massachussetts 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
tabulated the results of my annual ques- 
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tionnaire, and received over 3,000 replies 
from my regular 5-county mailing list. 
The results indicate, to me, the kind of 
clear thinking that I have come to expect 
of the First District residents. Thirty- 
four specific questions were asked in 
seven areas, and I am happy to make 
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the results of this questionnaire available 
to readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The district, incidentally, includes all of 
western Massachusetts including the 
cities of Pittsfield, Holyoke, Northamp- 
ton, Greenfield, Adams, North Adams 
and Athol, Westfield, and Amherst: 


Results of questionnaire 


Percent 


Yes No Undi- 


cided 
On domostio issues, do you favor— 
Tay cut: 
The President's recommendations for roduction in individual and corporate in- 

COME SAE Eo a aS ha nest oss deem tub vor m ST — 64.5 20. 0 “5 
Regurdless of $11,900,000,000 budget deficit in 104? 32.5 50. 3 11.2 
Only along with offsetting cuts in Federal spendin; 78.7 13.8 74 
The President's proposals for tax reforms?_-.....-....- 0 38,2 21,8 
Limiting itemi: deductions such ax charitable contributions, ete., to the 

amount which exceeds 5 percent of adjusted gross income 2.8 68,6 126 
Repealing the $50 exemption and 4 percent eredit for dividends rocetved f. 21.3 63.7 15.0 

Medical care for the be 
A federally administered plan financed by employer and employee social security 107 as y 
‘ g 
34.6 53.4 12.0 
A erally administered plan financed by increased social security payments, 
with an option to purchase private health insurance policies or social security 
pA pn Oy ie ope ple r Mono Mie 38.0 48.7 13.3 
59.3 35.3 84 
2.5 05.7 6,8 
z 20.7 72.8 7.0 
Various ; 
A foderally created Domestice Peace Corps to ald social problems in the United 
De) eA BERS SO LREN EAA S A Ney ene PAER NEE ia eee 40. 8 12.4 10.8 
The administration’s request for a Youth O ng 

the Civilian Conservation Corps of the 16308 7 50.6 38.9 10.5 
Congressional approval of 8105,00, 000 for a civil defense shelter program 25.4 60. 3 14.3 
Ropes) of the farm price 9 program, thereby Jetting future farm prices be 

established by normal workings of supply and demand 80. 2 11.0 8.8 

On foreign affairs, do you favor 
Foreign aid program: 
Continued economic ald under our foreign aid program to nations committed as 

Char GUAT eer ce asc neki y EE AA E GT 73.2 19.3 7.5 
Continued military ald to nations committed as our allics?. 75.1 17.0 7.9 

Economic aid to 
Brazil... A ONER A 55.4 | 20.3 14.3 
Yugoslavia 21.1 61.7 17.2 
Poland. 26.8] 66,1 17.1 
Egypt. 24. 7 62.8 22.5 
South Korea. 50.2 20.4 20.4 
Indonesia 38.3 36.6 25.1 
WMW 55.4 25.2 19.4 
SOU A E alta erencbabas astevosar 56.9] 23.6 19.5 
Cul Newly independent but neutral nations 57.4 21.9 20.7 
mi: 
Maintaining the administration's present policies 48.2) 36.9 14.9 
Imposing a total blockade on nb 87.7 20.7 12.6 
e eee overthrow of the Castro regime by U.S, military forces. 20. 4 51.1 19.5 
qn icy: 
Fetablishment ofa Foreign Service Academy to train future diplomats 74.1 15,1 10.8 
US. aid to holp friendly allies bulld nuclear forces. 30. 6 51.2 182 
Continued negotiation with the Russians to produce u workable disarmament 

e e ies E e TR id eh ie ro iciedd Sea ease 4 17.6 60 
Continuing U.S, financial support of the United Nations and its overall goals for 

international peace despite some Instances of mismanagemont..__.....-...----.- 74.6 15.7 9.7 


Letter by Secretary McNamara on 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter written to me by Secretary Mc- 
Namara recently: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, September 7, 1963. 
Hon, LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, BeckwortH: This is in response 
to your letter of August 24, 1963, requesting 
my opinion on the effects of the reductions 
in military assistance voted by the House of 
Representatives. 


For fiscal year 1964, the executive branch 
request for military assistance was $1,405 
million, 675 million below the rock bottom 
figure I originally had recommended. If the 
House cut of $405 million is retained by the 
Senate the United States will be placed in a 
position of reducing assistance to Its allies 
at a time when Communist threats to free 
world security are backed by an ever improv- 
ing arsenal, 

In my testimony before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee I stated that if Congress 
should choose to cut the funds avallable for 
protection of our national security, that 
these reductions should be made in the regu- 
lar defense budget rather than in military 
assistance. My opinion has not changed. 
Even if the Congress feels that the Nation's 
expenditures for national security should be 
$405 million less than the administration re- 
quest, I consider it to be false economy to 
make that entire reduction in the military 
assistance program. 

In an effort to utilize indigenous forces 
for local defense wherever feasible, we have 
hoped to be able gradually to redeploy cer- 
tain of our forces now overseas. This rede- 
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Ployment, of course, is contingent upon con- 
tinued maintenance of allied forces at ade- 
Quate strength. The reduction of approxi- 
Mately 30 percent in military assistance 
funds for equipping allied forces could re- 
Sult in a slowdown of this effort and con- 
tinued, if not increased deployment of U.S. 
forces abroad. 

About 70 percent of total military assist- 
ance in fiscal year 1964 was planned to go 
to nine key countries in south Asia, the Far 
East and the Middle East. Each of these 
Countries is on the periphery of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc and confronts a direct threat of 

unist aggression. These countries are 
Vietnam, Thailand, the Republic of China, 

‘ea, Greece, Turkey, Iran, Pakistan and 
India. None of these countries has the re- 
Sources to maintain the forces which our own 
Joint Chiefs of Staff consider desirable. The 
Teductions in military assistance will have 
to be made almost entirely in these countries, 
Since the other 30 percent of the program is 
tied up in international obligations, cost 

g agreements, and for small, but valu- 
able, internal security efforts in Latin 
America and Africa. 

Any reduction of our efforts in Vietnam, 
Korea, the Republic of China or India will 
Only encourage further Communist activi- 
ties in these areas; reductions in Iran, 

„and Thailand may encourage Com- 
Munist penetration; reductions in Greece 
and Turkey will cause deterioration of NATO 
strength. The forces of these countries 
actively guard the free world against Com- 
™Munist encroachments. As a Nation we can- 
Not afford to lower or drop that guard. In 
my opinion as a nation we cannot afford a 
reduction in military assistance to $1 billion 
in fiscal year 1964. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 


Indiana’s Gen. Lew Wallace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr, ADAIR, Mr. Speaker, Indiana is 
very proud of one of her native sons, 
. Lew Wallace, who was a soldier, 
author, diplomat, and statesman. ~ AS 
Evidence of the regard in which Hoosiers 
hold this gifted individual is the fact 
t his statue represents Indiana in 
tatuary Hall. 

Mr. Jim Bishop recently wrote a col- 
Umn dealing with the life of this great 
American and I think it is worth read- 
ing. Although most people probably re- 
Member Lew Wallace for his authorship 
of “Ben Hur,” yet as this story indicates, 

Was a man of very broad talents and 
Wide interests. 

The column is included herewith: 

Fame Nor LASTING FOR Lew WALLACE, BUT 
Nove Lives ON 
(By Jim Bishop) 

Fame is the wink of a star, dead at dawn. 
9 remembers Lew Wallace? Some his- 

rians. A few students. Everyone remem- 
bers “Ben Hur.” It’s a famous movie. How 
many know that Wallace wrote “Ben Hur,” 
Without ever having visited the holy land? 

Some men are born with talent. Wallace 
had it, almost from the time he first saw 
nent on April 10, 1827, at Brookville, Ind. 

en he was smalb he drew caricatures in 
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charcoal, and landscapes. He didn't like 
school, and used the enormous affection 
between him and his mother to prevent his 
father from compelling attendance. 

Lew was still a little boy when his mother 
died. At once his mind turned from art 
to adventure. He took to the woods, carry- 
ing gun and rod and such books as he could 
carry. He would read, but not study. He 
was 10 when his father, David Wallace, was 
elected Governor of Indiana. 

The boy read everything of value in the 
State dibrary. By the time he was 15, his 
handwriting was so Spencerian that Lew 
was paid to copy public records. At 17, Lew 
Wallace again changed his habits. He was 
State capitol reporter for the Indianapolis 
Daily Journal and, at the same time, began 
to study law. 

Someone asked him what book made the 
deepest impression, and Wallace said: “Pres- 
cott’s Conquest of Mexico.” This was the 
key to the boy's character: adventure, sol- 
diering, law, and literature. He was only 
20 when the war with Mexico began. At 
once, Lew Wallace raised a company of vol- 
unteers and went off to fight. It was over 
before he reached Vera Cruz. 

He had time. The dull years began in 
1849, when Wallace practiced law at In- 
dianapolis, moved to Covington, became 
prosecuting attorney in 1850, and dropped 
it to move to Crawfordsyille. By 1856, he 
had been elected to the Indiana Senate, but 
his only contribution was to advocate pop- 
ular election of U.S. Senators, and a pro- 
posal to liberalize divorce laws. 

TWICE DEMOTED, PROMOTED 

Peace could not deny Wallace a military 
life. Four years before the Civil War began, 
he organized a company of volunteers and 
drilled it so well that, when war came, al- 
most every man in the ranks became an 
officer. Wallace was appointed adjutant 
general of the State. 

After Sumter, the Lincoln administration 
asked Indiana for 60 companies of soldiers, 
Lew Wallace delivered 130. He would not 
stay home, and was made colonel of the 11th 
Regiment. He fought at Harpers Ferry. 
Within a year, he was a brigadier; after the 
capture of Fort Donelson, Wallace became a 
major general. He was 35. 

Wallace was a disciplinarian. His men 
liked him, but some of his seniors didn’t ap- 


preciate his flash. General Halleck was one. 


Twice he removed Gen. Lew Wallace from 
command. Twice, the command was re- 
stored. In 1863, Wallace saved the city of 
Cincinnati from being captured by Gen. 
E. Kirby-Smith. 

Lincoln gave him command of the VIII 
Army Corps, a depleted group at Baltimore, 
On July 9, 1864, Wallace's leadership was 
tested. He had 5,800 men and was attacked 
by Gen. Jubal A. Early with 28,000. Wal- 
lace was beaten, but saved the city of Wash- 
ington from being flanked and captured. 


SOLD 300,000 COPIES 


When the war ended, Wallace was ap- 
pointed to the court which tried and con- 
victed Lincoln's assassins, including Mrs. 
Mary Surratt. He agreed with the rest of 
the court that the prisoners should carry 
heavy iron balls, shackled to their ankles, 
and be forced to wear black hoods through- 
out the trial. 

The excitement of Wallace's life was over. 
He tried to raise an army for the liberals of 
Mexico, but failed. He ran for Congress on 
the Republican ticket, and was beaten. In 
1878, the general was appointed Governor of 
New Mexico. Three years later, President 
James A, Garfield appointed Wallace Minister 
to Turkey. 

His first book was “The Fair God,” a story 
of Cortez in Mexico. It was published in 
1873, and was an instantaneous hit. In 1880, 
he wrote “Ben-Hur, A Tale of the Christ.“ It 
sold 300,000 copies and was translated into 


Arnold of Crawfordsville. 
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many languages, including Arabic’ and 
Chinese. Later, Wallace wrote “The Life of 
Benjamin Harrison.“ “The Boyhood of 
Christ“ and The Prince of India,” but none 
of them achieved popularity. 

His literary career, like his military career, 
was short and highly dramatic. His home 
life was serene. In 1852, he married Susan 
Fifty years later, 
he referred to her as “a composite of genius, 
commonsense, and all the best womanly 
qualities.” He referred to the study where 
he wrote in longhand, as “the pleasure 
house for my soul.” 

He died in February 1905, age 77. He was 
writing “Lew Wallace: An Autobiography,” 
when he gasped and started on his greatest 
adventure. 

Fame is the wink of a star, dead at dawn. 


Stuffy, Stodgy?—-Not Modern Banking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the leading bankers in 
me Nation has this advice for the pub- 

c: 
The next time someone asks you what is 


new in banking, tell him, “Everything. From 
the front door to the back ofice.” 


C. Malcolm Davis, president of the 
Fidelity Union Trust Co. in Newark, N.J., 
made that comment in a guest column he 
recently did for John Soloway, distin- 
guished business columnist for the New- 
ark, N.J., Star-Ledger. 

As president of a bank that processes 
some 50 million checks a year, Mr. Davis 
is an authority on the growing number 
of services offered by the banks of our 
Nation. His column, for example, de- 
scribes extensive new training programs 
to help bank employees serve the public. 
Even the architecture of modern banks 
has changed in order to make them in- 
viting rather than awesome. 

Mr. Davis offers expert testimony on 
one of the great service industries of the 
United States. He challenges everyone 
who might still harbor the notion that 
banking is somehow stodgy or stuffy. I 
ask unanimous consent to have his col- 
umn printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BANKING: STUFFY? STODGY ?—Nor MODERN 
BANKING 
(By C. Malcolm Davis) 

Bankers have—until the past decade or 
so—been viewed by the public as conserva- 
tive, even stodgy, businessmen who know 
little about the man in the street and cared 
less. 

Not any more. 

During the fifties and continuing into the 
sixties, the individual banking customer came 
into his own. After World War II, the Na- 
tion's banks realized that a boom was in the 
making as consumers were satisfying their 
pent-up demands for homes, automobiles, 
appliances, and thousands of other products 
that were unavailable during the war. To 
meet the financial needs of the American 
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public—which has become in the words of 
one economist, “the affluent society”"—bank- 
ers developed mass marketing and merchan- 
dising techniques to acquaint people with 
the “new look” in banking. 

What is this so-called new look? Basic- 
ally, it is the increase in banking emphasis 
on the individual customer. It is shown in 
a number of ways: Changes in the physical 
appearance of banks, new methods of banker 
training, the expansion of traditional serv- 
ices and the development of new services for 
the small customer, and the increasing use 
of electronic equipment to handle an ex- 
panding volume of business. 

Let us look at each of these in turn. 

Do you remember the old mausoleum-type 
bank bulldings? There are not too many of 
them left, and those that remain are being 
remodeled and refurbished as quickly as pos- 
sible. People did not feel at ease doing busi- 
ness in those cold, massive, dreary buildings 
with their heavily barricaded teller’s cages. 

Today, bank buildings are often the most 
modern in the community. The banking 
floor is open and spacious, the cages have 
given way to countertops, and the color 
schemes are warm and attractive. The best 
way to tell people that you are interested in 
their business is to show it. That is why 
today's bank is designed to look accessible 

_and inviting to any potential customer who 
may be passing by. (Vaults and cash draw- 
ers, though, are still protected with strong 
old-fashioned locks.) 

Banker training has been reoriented to re- 
flect the fact that banks must serve the needs 
of the smaller customer. Formerly, young 
men interested in a banking career received 
most of their training on the job. What 
little formal instruction there was consisted 
of technical courses almed at helping stu- 
dents deal with the accounts of corporations 
or wealthy individuals. 

Today, banks spend a good deal of time and 
money on training programs designed to in- 
form their employees of the bank's services 
so that the employees in turn can properly 
describe to the public how the bank can 
help them. Technical instruction increas- 
ingly is being supplemented with seminars 
and courses on modern merchandising meth- 
ods—on how best to tell the public about the 
bank. z 

Perhaps nowhere is the new look In bank- 
ing more apparent than in the dam-burst of 
new banking services developed in the past 
decade specifically for the retail customer, 
Banks are continually looking for ways of 
improving their relations with the public 
and of giving more service. It would take 
more space than I have here today to list all 
these new services, much less describe them. 
But I would like to mention two of the more 
common ways through which your bank can 
help you. 

Special checking accounts, of course, come 
first to mind. Not too many years ago, banks 
offered their customers only regular check- 
ing accounts which required that a certain 
minimum balance be maintained at all times, 
Special accounts enable everyone to take ad- 
vantage of this important banking service. 
People can now enjoy the convenience of 
writing checks without the necessity of tying 
up thousands of dollars in a regular checking 
account, 

Not content with the mere development of 
special checking, some banks are now offering 
their customers colorful, patterned check- 
books whose designs have been approved by 
leading fashion authorities. Many deposi- 
tors have shown a decided preference for 
these stylish checkbook covers over the old 
brown or black covers. 

The basic function of any commercial bank 
is to lend money. But until banks developed 
the low-cost personal loan, most people could 
not take advantage of bank loans which were 
available only in large amounts to borrowers 
with recognized credit ratings. Today, al- 
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most any employed person with a good record 
of paying his bills on time can get a bank 
loan—and for almost any worthwhile pur- 
pose. The most common form of personal 
loan ig the automobile loan but other pur- 
poses recognized by banks and for which they 
are anxious to lend money include the fi- 
nancing of education, home improvements, 
medical and dental work, even boats. 

Modern bank buildings, low-cost loans, 
colorfully designed checkbooks are among 
the easy-to-see changes in the banking 
world. Another change, which the average 
customer never sees and is seldom aware of, 
is the increasing amount of automation in- 
volved in your bank's operations. 

The sheer volume of business (Fidelity 
Union alone will process some 50 million 
checks this year) demands a rapid, accurate 
system for handling paperwork, To give 
their customers the best and fastest service 
possible, American banks are spending mil- 
lions of dollars each year on computers, 
tabulators, punch-card machines, scanners 
and magnetic encoding. > 

The next time someone asks you what is 
new in banking, tell him “Everything. From 
the front door to the back office.” 


Foreign Aid and Local Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
recent trip to Europe and behind the 
Iron Curtain, I had opportunities to 
sample local newspapers. 

The following editorial appeared in 
the Guardian, of Manchester, England, 
on Saturday, August 24: 

FOREIGN Arp AND LOCAL POLITICS 


The American House of Representatives, 
the legislative body which represents local 
constituencies, as distinct from whole States, 
is running true to its 2-year cyclical form. 
Elected every 2 years, the House is considered 
amenable to legislation demanding any 
broadmindedness only for a few months fol- 
lowing each election. With Washington be- 
coming increasingly concerned with next 
year’s election campaign, the House is now 
entering its most parochial state of mind. 
This seems to be the best way of explaining 
the treatment it has given the administra- 
tion's foreign aid bill in the past 2 days. 

It has cut the total ald appropriation for 
the coming year by just over a bilion dol- 
lars, to $3 billion. It has voted to ban foreign 
aid to any country failing to cut off its trade 
with Cuba, It has fixed a minimum interest 
rate of 2 percent on foreign aid loans, most 
of which now bear interest at 1 percent or 
less, It has also stipulated that at least half 
or more of such loans be directed to private 
enterprise operations, and on the same im- 
pulses has voted against a large loan to India 
for another state-owned steel mill. Foreign 
aid wins few votes, and budget economy has 
popular support in most parts of the United 
States, while Cuba seems to have replaced 
Communist China in American grassroots 
demonology in the-role of the “Great Red 
Beast.” 

The Cuban measure seems particularly in- 
equitable to underdeveloped countries, since 
it is the advanced countries of Western Eu- 
rope and Canada that conduct by far the 
largest part of Cuba's trade outside the Com- 
munist bloc. If finally passed as law, it 
will be very helpful to Communist claims 
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that American aid may be at any time with- 
drawn for political reasons. 

It Is possible too that the Communist 
countries receiving ald from the United 
States—Poland and Yugoslavyia—may be the 
main targets. At least two unsuccessful at- 
tempts to cut off ald to these countries have 
been launched in the House, and it seems 
probable that this is a roundabout way of 
achleving the same end. It is more than just 
that, however, since the political appeal of 
anti-Cuban measures is very powerful. Much 
of the damage may be restored when the bill 
returns to the Senate (which has already 
cut $700 million from it) and some of the 
more obnoxious amendments excised. But 
a total wipeout of the House's work on the 
bill would be unheard of. President Ken- 
nedy’s administration will find it very hard 
to call their foreign aid nonpolitical un- 
less they use very great adroitness in the 
Senate next month. 


From the foregoing it may be seen that 
the British press views foreign aid in a 
slightly different light from our own 
press. 


American Farm Bureau on Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 _ 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am plac- 
ing in the Recorp a letter of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau setting forth its posi- 
tion on the proposed tax cut without ex- 
penditure reform: 

AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
September 20, 1963 
Hon. Tuomas B. CURTIS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Curtis: On behalf of 
more than 1,600,000 farm bureau member 
families in 49 States and Puerto Rico, we 
wish to express our opposition to the enact- 
ment of H.R. 8363, a bill to amend the in- 
ternal revenue code to reduce individual and 
corporate income taxes. A tax cut has not 
been earned through effective control of 
Federal expenditures. 

Farm bureau members recognize the need 
for a substantial downward adjustment in 
Federal taxes to create a better climate for 
economic growth; however, the current budg- 
et deficit and our mounting national debt 
make it mandatory that a cut in Federal 
expenditures accompany any general reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

We have made specific recommendations to 
Congress for reductions in the President's 
requests for new obligational authority for 
fiscal 1964, including substantial reductions 
in appropriations for agriculture. With 
budget requests calling for a record new 
obligational authority of $108 billion, Con- 
gress has to date reduced these requests by 
only $146 million in the two major appropria- 
tion bills on which congressional action has 
been completed. 

The reduction in new obligational author- 
ity as a result of House action on the seven 
major appropriation bills by the 
House has been only $3.2 billion. Despite its 
plea for tax reduction, the administration 
has sought full restoration of these cuts in 
the Senate, In the four appropriation bills 
considered so far this session by the Senate, 
House cuts totaling $203 million haye been 
restored. 

The continuing in in Federal ex- 
penditures militate against an $11 billion 
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tax reduction when viewed in relation to the 
following record of deficit financing: 


In view of the foregoing facts, a tax reduc- 
tion at this time would be fiscally irrespon- 
sible because it would: (1) increase the 
Geficit; (2) further the national 
debt; (3) threaten inflation; and (4) retard, 
not expand, economic growth. 

We earnestly urge that you vote against 
E.R. 8363 when it is considered by the House 
of Representatives. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES B. SHUMAN, 
President. 


Trying To Bypass Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Richmond (ind.) Palla- 
dium-Item, of September 20: 

Tryna To Bypass CONGRESS? 


Apparently aware that Members of the 

Republicans and Democrats alike, 

@re going to insist on a cut in Federal spend- 

ing before they approve his tax cut proposal, 

President Kennedy is trying to get around 
them by going directly to the people. 

This was demonstrated in his nationwide 
television and radio appeal in which he urged 
Citizens to put pressure on their Senators 
and Representatives to support his $11 bil- 
lion tax cut program. 

He said it is “in the interests of national 
Prosperity, for the sake of the country, and 
the American family." But is it really? 

Of course taxes are too high. Of course 
they should be reduced. None of us will 
Object to a lesser tax bill, but it must be on 
a sound basis. And the only sound basis for 
& tax cut is a corresponding reduction in 
spending. 

President Kennedy says he is going to elim- 
inate waste and unnecessary costs but he 
does not want it in writing. And for good 
Teason. Despite a campaign promise to re- 
duce Federal spending 25 percent, and give 
the country a balanced budget, spending 
Under his administration has increased. 

President Kennedy would have no trouble 
at all in pushing through a tax reduction bill 
if he were serious about curbing spending. 
But he wants his proposal enacted without 
restrictions of amendments or congressional- 
ly imposed conditions. 

In other words, he wants it his way, with 
no strings tied. But many in the Congress 
are increasingly skeptical about his vague 
Promises to cut out waste. They want to be 
More specific, such as with a statutory limit 
on administrative budget tures for 
1964 and 1965. That is what the President 
Wants to avoid. 

Chairman Howarp. Smirx, Democrat, of 
Virginia, of the House Rules Committee said 
the President's pledge to cut expenses might 
Sound good if it were not for the cold facts 
of what is going on. 

By that he meant that since the President 
zent his $98.8 billion budget to the Congress 
in January, he has sent messages for new 
Starts and projects for additional spending of 
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$3 billion their first year and over $17 bil- 
lion over the next 5 years. No wonder Con- 
gressmen and Senators are skeptical. 

Facing that opposition, Kennedy is hoping 
the people will bombard their Representa- 
tives and Senators with tax cut pleas, with- 
out a full study of all facts. 

As one Congressman said, this business of 
constantly going to the people over the heads 
of their elected representatives, who have 
opportunity to weigh all considerations, and 
then act, “is a strange way of running the 
country.” 

A tax cut would be fine. But one which 
would only result in even more ruinous 
deficit spending is not, despite what the 
President says, in the best interests of the 
country. 

Apparently the President is looking no 
further ahead than 1964 which, incidentally, 
is a presidential election year. 


Two Years of the Wall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, we are all 
aware of the tragic significance of the 
Berlin wall. This was recently pointed 
out in a very timely editorial in the Berne 
Witness, Berne, Ind. Because it does 
contain so much sober wisdom upon 
this point, I include it herewith: 

Two YEARS OF THE WALL 


Tuesday was the second anniversary of 
the Communist closing of the border be- 
tween the East and West sectors of Berlin— 
the starting point of the Berlin wall. 

These have been 2 years of horror in the 
midst of one of the world’s great cities. 
The wall is a brutal barrier built to close a 
window through which some of the 17 mil- 
lion prisoners of the Soviet Zone of Ger- 
many formerly were able to get an occa- 
sional glimpse of an island of freedom, and 
through which a constant stream of them 
escaped their captivity. 

It is more than just a wall. It is a barri- 
cade, a fortification. 5 

It is a line of aggression, not of defense. 
Its chief function is not to keep out intru- 
ders but to keep in the people—the prison- 
ers. 
The wall itself is high and thick and heavy. 
and the Communists keep making it higher 
and stronger. Six thousand miles of barbed 
wire were used along the 9 miles of wall to 
make the approach to it more difficult. The 
windows and doors of houses are bricked up, 
and many have been torn down to make it 
still more difficult for the hapless residents 
of the Soviet zone to approach the wall. It is 
guarded, night and day, by pairs and trios 
and squads of soldiers, always with guns 
loaded and ready. 

Dozens of persons have been shot to death 
trying to get past the wall. Nevertheless 
they keep trying, so great is the desperation 
of their desire to get out of Communist ter- 
ritory to freedom. Thousands have suc- 
ceeded, despite all the barriers and guards 
and guns. 

The Berlin wall has become a focus point 
of world attention on the inhumaneness and 
ruthless barbarism of the Communist sys- 
tem. But let it not be forgotten that this 
wall is Just one tiny spot on a ring of barri- 
cades which surrounds the whole Communist 
empire. It is not just the populace of Ber- 
lin and East Germany which is imprisoned. 
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The people of all the Communist nations are 
prisoners, held behind fortifications of the 
same sort, with the same threat of death 
waiting for those who dare try to escape. 

The Berlin wall is a focus point also of the 
weakness and hesitancy of the West. The 
wall is an illegality and an atrocity. Its 
building should never have been permitted. 
It could have been prevented, 2 years ago and 
in the following days, by decisive and deter- 
mined action by the three Western Powers. 
The United States could have stopped it 
alone, if need be. But it wasn’t stopped. 
Americans, British, and French hesitated and 
vacillated. While we hesitated, the ghastly 
wall was built. 

We should remember it today not just with 
sorrow but also with shame and anger. We 
should make up our minds—the sooner the 
better—that we will not permit the building 
of another such wall. 


Civil Rights March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the march on Washington for jobs 
and freedom made a lasting impression 
on most Americans. It was carried out 
in the finest of American traditions. It 
was a true expression of democracy. 
The Washington Missourian published 
an excellent editorial concerning the 
march and its accomplishment. The 
editorial also spells out quite clearly why 
the Congress has a responsibility to 
quickly enact a sound civil rights pro- 
gram. Our Nation must make up the 
time which has been lost in making full 
citizenship a reality for all Americans. 
The hate and bigotry depicted in our 
newspapers in the last few days show we 
have a long way to go. Now is the time 
to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Missourian on. Sep- 
tember 5, 1963, be printed in the Appen- 
dix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRR CTV. RIGETS MARCH 

Many people are wondering just what the 
civil rights march on W. last 
Wednesday accomplished. 

News reports out of Washington indicated 
that no minds were changed in the body of 
the Nation’s lawmakers. The Senators and 
Congressmen feel Just about the same as 
they did before. 

We doubt very much if the purpose of the 
march was to change anyone's mind about 
equal rights. The real purpose was to focus 
the attention of the population on the in- 
justices suffered by a large group of our 
citizenry, and if that was the purpose, the 
march was successful beyond the most 
optimistic expectations. 


were Negroes, but about 10 percent were 
white. These people came from all parts of 
the country—one man even from Alaska. 
They came by train and plane; by car and 
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bus; many on foot and some on roller 
skates. 

It was one of the most orderly and best 
behaved demonstrations in the history of 
this country. There was not a single fight 
not a single incident to provoke anyone. 
The march started on time, ended on time, 
and the people went home on time, after 
listening to speeches, demanding their 
rights. 

We are sure that similar demonstrations 
in other parts of the Nation would be equally 
as peaceful if the demonstrators were not 
provoked into violence on the part of a few 
rowdies, and bigotted, narrowminded law- 
men, whether they walk a beat, or sit in a 
Governor’s chair. 

A man is a man regardless of the color of 
his skin, and an American citizen is an 
American citizen. The American Constitu- 
tion does not make provision for superior and 
inferior citizens. All are equal, and all have 
equal rights. 

The Portuguese have always had the right 
idea about this. They judge a man not by 
the color of his skin, but by what he is. The 
color of a man's skin has nothing to do with 
his mental capability. If it did, the Chinese 
would be the world’s superior race, and the 
Indians in India would run a close second. 
The Chinese are yellow, the Indians dark, 
some black as the ace of spades. 

Educators have proved that they can take 
a normal child out of the darkest Jungles of 
Africa, and one born in the shadows of the 
world’s greatest universities, and both, given 
equal educational opportunities, will end up 
with similar marks in school, and similar ac- 
complishments in their chosen fields. 

There is something else about this that 
many people do not seem to have learned, 
and that is this: No true believer in God and 
in a life hereafter can believe that God cre- 
ated a superior race with a white skin, and 
an inferior race with a colored skin. 

In the meantime, the civil rights march on 
Washington may not have changed any votes 
in Congress, or the Senate, nor among the 
population generally, but it did set people to 
talking and thinking all over the Nation. 
Action always follows. It may be slow com- 
ing, but it will come. 

The Negro is asking only for that which the 
Constitution guarantees him—equal rights 
and equal opportunities. He is entitled to 
them just as much as the white man is. 


Former Presidents Agree on Tax Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Shelbyville (Ind.) 
News: 


THEY Acree ON THIS 

Former Presidents Harry 8. Truman and 
Dwight D. Eisenhower have agreed on few 
things aside from a mutual devotion to their 
country. Over a period of years they have 
feuded on just about everything else. It 
would seem they are poles apart. 

And thus it is notable that these two able 
and honored men are in agreement on their 
views toward one of the major issues now 
facing the Congress—a proposed $11 billion 
tax cut. Both have stated, in somewhat 
different language, that they favor a tax 
cut only in the event Federal spending is 
reduced. 
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On one of his famous morning stroll pront 
conferences in New York, Mr. Truman said 
there should be no tax cut until Federal 
spending is curtailed. “I am not in favor 
of a tax cut unless the budget is balanced,” 
he said. I am old fashioned. I believe you 
should pay in more than you spend.” 

Previously, Mr. Eisenhower had said: “A 
tax cut is highly desirable, but only if the 
persistent and frightening increase In Fed- 
eral expenditures is halted.” 

No one really knows how much the ex- 
pressed views of these two ex-Presidents may 
have on the Congress with respect to the 
tax-cut matter. But we do believe that 
a large majority of American citizens agree 
with them. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, as 
further evidence of the exhaustive re- 
cruitment efforts pursued by the Depart- 
ment of Employment of the State of 
California prior to certification of for- 
eign agricultural workers, I insert the 
following representative announcement 
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which is sent as a matter of practice to 
every labor organization and domestic 
labor recruitment facility long before 
any certification is effected: 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT, 
August 14,1962. 

(Form letter sent to the following—Sal- 
inas: Central Labor Union, United Packing 
House Workers of America, CIO-AFL Local 
78, Rescue Mission, Father Hermosa, Church 
of Christ the King, St. Vincent De Paul 
Catholic Charities, Monterey County Pro- 
bation Department, Monterey County Wel- 
fare Department. Soledad: Monterey Coun- 
ty Community Service Organization, Soledad 
Trading Post, parole officer, Soledad Cor- 
Tectional Facility. San Francisco: Califor- 
nia Youth Authority, adult authority.) 

The department of employment has open- 
ings for farmworkers in crop activities listed 
in this letter. 

Additional numbers of farmworkers are 
needed to fill the requirements for these ac- 
tivities. It may be necessary to authorize 
the use of contract foreign workers if more 
domestic farmworkers are not available. 

We solicit your assistance in informing do- 
mestic workers of the available job opportu- 
nities, and in referring such workers to the 
local office of the department of employ- 
ment located at 219 East San Luis Street, 
Salinas. Hours: 8 a.m. to 6 pm. Monday 
through Friday and 505 Broadway, King 
City. Hours: 9 am. to 12 noon, Monday 
and Thursday. 

There is need for farmworkers in the fol- 
lowing activities: 


Activities | 


Vegetables and row crops- 
Tomato, green 
Snap beans 


7028 per IA 


Amato 
date of neod 


Wages offered 


Do. 
To Oct. 31, 1962. 
Do. 


3 Do. 
Continuous, 

To Deo. 31, 1902. 

Continuous, 

To Oct. 31, 1962, 

To Sept. 15, 1002. 


A Balanced Budget—When? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has stated that the tax bill will enable us 
to achieve a balanced budget by 1967 or 
1968. This prediction has been the 
source of numerous statements by pro- 
ponents of this legislation that the bill 
represents sound fiscal policy. As the 
President himself has put it, a balanced 
budget “cannot be achieved without a 
substantial tax reduction and the great- 
er national income it will produce.” 

Upon what facts, upon what analysis 
was the prediction of the Secretary of 
the Treasury based? 

The plain facts are that it was based 
upon no facts; it was based upon no 
analysis; it was based upon a hope; it was 
based upon a wish; it was based upon a 
prayer. 

Ten days ago I wrote the Secretary of 


the Treasury stating that it was essential 
to this debate that the House know the 
estimates and assumptions he used in 
predicting budget balance by 1967 or 
1968. I asked him specific questions 
which I felt went to the heart of the 
question as to whether it was wise to re- 
duce taxes in the face of steadily increas- 
ing expenditures and large budget def- 
icits. I place in the Recor at this point 
a copy of my letter to the Secretary 
dated September 13, 1963: 
SEPTEMBER 13, 1963. 

Hon, Dovctas DILLON, 

Secretary of the Treasury, Department of the 

Treasury, Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: The major issue in- 
volved in the tax bill just reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee, as you know, 18 
the wisdom of a large tax cut in the face of 
steadily increasing expenditures and large 
budget deficits. The administration's posi- 
tion, as expressed by you and others, is that 
the tax cut will stimulate the economy suf- 
ficiently to make up the revenue losses with- 
in a few years and result in a balanced 
budget. You recall telling the Ways and 
Means Committee, that you expected this 
stimulation to result in a balanced budget 
by 1967 or 1968. 

Other observers have questioned this op- 
timism. Dr. Arthur F. Burns, an eminent 
economist, for example, has expressed the 
view that, with expenditures increasing at 
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or near the current rate and assuming a high 
rate of economic growth, the budget would 
not likely be in balance until sometime in 
the early 1970's, developing large deficits in 
the interim, 


In less than 2 weeks, the House of Repre- 
Sentatives will begin debate on the tax bill. 
It cannot do so intelligently, or responsibly, 
Until the facts surrounding this key issue 
have been made public and scrutinized. For 
this reason, it is essential that the estimates 
and assumption upon which the adminis- 
tration bases its prediction of budget bal- 
ance in 1967 or 1968 be made available for 
Public study. 

information, at the minimum, should 
include; 

1. Ass enactment of the tax bill in 
its present form, the administration's esti- 
Mates of the gross national product in both 
Current and constant dollars for the years 
1963 through the year for which a balanced 

dget is forecast, showing the annual rate 

ase in gross national product for 
those years, 

2. Since the estimates of increased growth 
tn (1) represent the stimulation the admin- 

tration predicts from passage of the tax 
fut and forms the basis for the increased 
Federal receipts which the administration 
Claims are needed to balance the budget. 

R. The administration's estimate of Fed- 
ral administrative budget receipts for each 
fiscal year until the budget is balanced, and 

b. The relationship of the administration's 
atimate of administrative budget receipts 
to its estimates of the gross national product 
and its major components under the new tax 
btu, comparing this relationship to the re- 

tionship of GNP and Federal receipts under 
the existing tax structure. This estimate of 

and average tax “takes,” under the 
new and existing tax structures, should be 
Sccompanied by the reasoning supporting 
the choice of data and method used. 

3. The administration's estimates of Fed- 
eral expenditures for each year until a bal- 
anced budget is achieved and the rationale 

Or these assumed future expenditure 
ates. 

The above information should be readily 
available since the estimates requested would 

Vve had to be on hand in order to arrive at 
the forecast of budget balance in 1967 or 
1968 which you have already made, I would 

Pe and expect, therefore, that they will be 
Made available to me sufficiently in advance 
Of the opening of debate on the tax bill in 
the House on September 24 or 25 so they 
dan be studied carefully and offered for the 
Buldance of the House on this key issue. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. BYRNES. 


\Mr. Speaker, it will be noted that I 
Asked for a reply sufficiently in advance 
Of this debate so the estimates and as- 
sumptions could be studied carefully. I 
d not receive a reply until today, the 

this debate began. 

To say that I was surprised at the 
intent of the Secretary's reply is to put 

mildly, I was astounded. For the 
Substance of the Secretary's letter is 
b t his prediction of an early balanced 
udget—the substance of the entire fiscal 
paumen advanced by the administra- 
n—is based upon nothing more than a 
Series of hopeful expectations, unsup- 
be by concrete estimates which can 
b Subjected to the test of reasonableness 

y House, 3 
FFC 

e s reply, da 
tember 23, 1963: 
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THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., September 23, 1963. 
Hon, Jonn W. BYRNES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jonn: In reply to your letter, I am 
glad of the opportunity to give you the 
reasoning behind my belief that éhactment 
of H.R. 8363, coupled with the cooperation 
of the Congress in carrying out the Presi- 
dent's program of firm expenditure control, 
should permit us to achieve a “balanced 
budget by 1967 or 1968," as you stated in 
your letter. £ 

As you well know from the record of the 
past 15 years, It has not proved possible to 
estimate either revenues or expenditures with 
any precision for a period of 18 months into 
the future, the time period involved between 
the first submission of a budget by the Presi- 
dent and the close of the fiscal year in 
question, This is natural because both ex- 
penditures and revenues depend on the 
course of future events, both domestic and 
international. Such an estimate looking not 
just 18 months, but nearly 5 years into the 
future might be an interesting exercise for 
academic economists, but for me, as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to set down detailed 
figures looking that far ahead would give an 
entirely false impression of the Government's 
ability to make exact predictions for long 
periods in the future. It could only serve 
to mislead and confuse the American people. 

The impossibility of making detailed pre- 
dictions about the future and the undesira- 
bility of doing so has been recognized by my 
predecessors. Thus you will recall that Sec- 
retary Humphrey in the hearings on the 1954 
revenue bill declined for the same reason to 
make detailed predictions about future rey- 
enues. In 1958, Secretary Anderson took a 
similar position in testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

I do, however, agree with you that It would 
be desirable to set forth the reasoning be- 
hind my belief that a balanced budget could 
be achieved by 1967 or 1968 or sooner. 

First, as to revenues. As you point out 
they depend basically on the growth in our 
economy, which is most easily expressed by 
the growth of GNP. The record of the past 
10 years has been erratic and marked by a 
number of recessions, because the burden 
of high wartime tax rates has cohsistently 
prevented the economy from reaching rela- 
tively full employment eyer since 1957. 
Enactment of H.R. 8363 -will e this tax 
brake and usher in a period of steady and 
rapid growth that could lead us to reason- 
ably full employment of our human and ma- 
terial resources within the next few years. 
Thus, contrary to our record of the past 10 
years, enactment of H.R. 8363 should allow us 
to look forward to steady and rapid eco- 
nomic growth in the next few years. While 
this would be a new experlence for the United 
States, it would merely duplicate the recent 
record of the industrialized countries of 
Western Europe. 


This steady and rapid growth in our econ- 
omy will naturally lead to greater revenues. 
However, this is not all. During the period 
when the economy is climbing rapidly to- 
ward full employment we can expect an in- 
creased portion of GNP to be translated into 
revenues. For example, the share of corpo- 
Tate profits in GNP can be expected to rise, 
returning in the next few years to the 10- 
percent level that has characterized periods 
of capacity operation, and which was ex- 
ceeded in 1955. Since increases in corporate 
profits yield greater revenues than increases 
in personal Income because of the higher tax 
rates that are applicable to corporations, the 
larger share of the corporate profits in GNP 
will increase our revenues. This increase 
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will, of course, be even more pronounced 
than usual because of the effect of the ac- 
celeration of the payment of corporate taxes 
provided in H.R. 8363. Largely because of 
this increase in corporate income tax re- 
ceipts, overall revenues during the next sev- 
eral years can be expected to grow more rap- 
idly than would ordinarily be the case. 

As to the expenditure side of the budget, 
the President has repeatedly stated that a 
tight rein will be maintained on Federal ex- 
penditures in order that the projected reve- 
nue increases flowing from the effects of HR. 
8363 on private earnings will be available for 
reduction and elimination of the transitional 
deficit. Under this program of firm expend- 
iture control and with the cooperation of 
the Congress, it is my opinion that a bal- 
anced budget can readily be attained within 
the indicated period. Indeed, I believe that 
this ls by far the most feasible path to budget 
balance. 

I might add that the projections of Dr. 
Arthur F, Burns, whom you refer to in your 
letter as expressing the view that the budget 
would not likely be in balance until sometime 
in the early 1970's, assumed revenues increas- 
ing only at a constant rate and took no ac- 
count of the reyenue surge which can be 
expected to occur with the release of the 
private economy from the restraints imposed 
by our unreasonably high tax rates. More- 
over, Dr. Burns assumed that expenditures 
would continue to increase at the rate of the 
past few years, which included a necessary 
and significant buildup in defense costs. 
This would, of course, not be the case under 
the program of firm diture control 
which the President intends to follow in co- 
operation with the Congress. If these two 
factors were taken properly into account, 
then it is easy to see that we could arrive at 
a budget balance in 1967 or 1968 or sooner 
rather than the somewhat later period which 
Dr. Burns” original assumption led him to 
predict. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
DovcLas DILLON, 


It will be noted, first of all, that the 
Secretary refuses to estimate either 
future levels of revenue, if the tax bill 
is enacted, or future levels of spending, 
under what he calls the President's 
“tight rein on Federal expenditures,” 

This refusal comes somewhat late from 
a Secretary who, in order to predict a 
balanced budget by 1967 or 1968, would 
necessarily have had to make some kind 
of estimate of the two key elements in 
a balanced budget—what we take in and 
what we put out. 


It is plain as day, if it is as impossible 
to estimate receipts and spending as the 
Secretary indicates, that his prediction 
of a balanced budget in the near future, 
as well as the whole burden of the Ad- 
EER HARS fiscal argument, is worth- 

ess. 

The Secretary goes beyond this, how- 
ever. He even refuses to estimate what 
kind of a growth in the gross national 
product we might expect from the tax 
bill and he refuses to compare this ex- 
pected growth rate with what we might 
expect without the tax bill. He merely 
states his belief that the enactment of 
the bill will “usher in a period of steady 
and rapid growth.” What degree of 
growth will be achieved, whether it will 
be sufficient to provide the revenue to 
balance the budget, how reasonable is 
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this vaguely magnificent assumption, 
these are factors completely disregarde 
by the Secretary. : 

It is regrettable, and tragic, that this 
House has not been furnished with the 
data supporting the claim that the tax 
reduction bill will result in balanced 
budget within 3 to 4 years. It is dis- 
turbing—deeply disturbing—that the 
whole rationale of this bill is based upon 
nothing more than foggy claims unsup- 
ported by basic data which can be sub- 
‘ject to the careful scrutiny of the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

We must still ask: A balanced budg- 
et—when? 


General Karge Gets New Jersey Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, one of the Civil War heroes 
to whom New Jersey lays special claim 
is Gen. Joseph Karge. This Polish- 
born soldier came to our Nation 10 years 
before the great conflict began, and he 
was a citizen by 1856 and an educator 
by the time he began his wartime serv- 
ice in the Ist Cavalry of New Jersey as 
a liéutenant colonel. He had achieved a 
notable record and the rank of, brigadier 
general before the end of the ‘war. 

General Karge’s contribution was one 
of many made by men who, though rela- 
tive newcomers to the Nation, saw that 
the Union could survive only through 
seacrifice and courageous action. We 
are in their debt and we owe them our 
thanks, especially during this Civil War 


N.J.. Mayor Hugh 
Addonizio has issued a proclamation des- 
ignating this week as Joseph Karge 
Week. A special exhibit will be put on 
display at the New Jersey Historical So- 
ciety. This tribute to General Karge is 
heartfelt and significant. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a Newark Star- 
Ledger article, September 16, giving de- 
tails of the observance. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

GENERAL KARGE Gers New JERSEY Honor 

The name of Gen. Joseph Karge has been 
added to the roster of Civil War heroes espe- 
cially honored by New Jersey citizens in the 
centennial year of the War Between the 
States. 

Mayor Addonizio of Newark recently signed 
a proclamation making Saturday through 
September 28 Joseph Karge Week, and a 
Karge exhibit will be on display next week 
at the New Jersey Historical Society. 

Karge was born July 4, 1823, in Poland. 
He received advanced academic training in 
Germany and France, and became a military 
leader. 

Because of his military exploits, Karge fled 
to the United States in 1851, and earned his 
citizenship in 1856. He was an educator in 
New York and Connecticut until the out- 
break of the Civil War, when he joined the 
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First Cavalry of New Jersey as a lieutenant 
colonel, 

At Barnet's Fort in 1862, Karge helped save 
the Army of the Potomac from possible anni- 
hilation and aided in the defense of Wash- 
ington. Suffering from wounds received at 
Brandy Station, he was forced to retire from 
duty for a while. But in 1863, Karge re- 
entered service and organized the Second 
Regiment of Cavalry of New Jersey, becoming 
its colonel. When General Lee threatened to 
invade the North, Karge was named supreme 
commander of all cavalry within the State. 

His conduct won his a commission as brig- 
adier general. He stayed with the Army until 
1871 to open the West. Then Karge returned 
to his academic career. He became a profes- 
sor of continental languages and Hterature 
at Princeton University. 


The Urban Renewal Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.. EDWARD V. LONG 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
with the Nation’s attention focused on 
the test ban treaty, civil rights and un- 
employment, let us not overlook other 
needs of our Nation which are inter- 
related to the successful solution of the 
more prominent issues. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
published an editorial concerning a 
movement against urban rehabilitation. 
No one can evade the fact that urban 
America is here to stay unless nuclear 
weapons are set loose. This means that 
concentrated efforts must be made to 
prevent decay and deterioration, to 
overcome congestion, and to meet a myr- 
iad of other problems facing metropoli- 
tan areas. The urban renewal program 
can play a vital role in this endeavor. 
Careful attention should be given to how 
the Federal Government can most ef- 
fectively help local communities in their 
efforts to keep themselves abreast of the 
times. \ 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial printed in the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch be printed in the 
Appendix. i 

There, being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No END TO RENEWAL 

Even though the urban areas of the United 
States are growing at a páce described as 
“explosive,” a movement against urban re- 
habilitation is making itself manifest. It 
seems to deny the alternatives of progress 
or decay. 

The movement is being nurtured, partly, 
by romantics who claim that life was better 
in the old slums than it is in the new proj- 
ects. Also involved—often against their best 
interest—are those who see renewal as a 
perpetuation of old ghettoes in a new form. 
It embraces those who make profits out of 
undertaxed, rundown property. But it also 
appeals to reasonable people who are dis- 
appointed with some of the results of re- 
building. 

It would be regrettable if, between them, 
these people influenced a Congress already 
too reluctant to provide for urban needs. 
Even those who yearn for Thomas Jeffer- 
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son's republic of yeomen must know that 
for us there is no turning off the road of 
mechanization and urbanization, The only 
question, really, is whether the revolution 
of our time, like the first industrial revolu- 
tion, is to spread blight or whether, as 15 
quite possible, it will enhance our urban way 
of life. This will be the issue when Con- 
gress takes up Senator CLARK'S proposal for 
updating of the urban renewal program, 3 
bill which surely should have administration 
support. 

We urge second thoughts on those who 
argue with Jane Jacobs that the old slums 
were safer, more humane places for living 
than are the new projects. These critics 
present an idyllic picture of a slum street 
in which everybody takes care of every- 
body. Slum life never was so wonderful. 
Quite to the contrary, its woeful inadequa- 
cies convinced the Nation that the slum is 
intolerable. 

As in the slums, there is crime in some of 
the projects. Better surroundings alone 
cannot work miracles; education and employ- 
ment opportunities are essential to the proc- 
ess of social improvement. Yet official sta- 
tistics—as well as elaborate studies such as 
the one made by the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity—how that rehousing has lowered the 
incidence of crime. In the St. Louis proj- 
ects, the rate is lower than in the city as & 
whole. Further, the projects have brought 
a marked improvement in physical health 
and social adjustment. Nor does this indi- 
cate that the slums have been relocated 
elsewhere. A Post-Dispatch survey of peo- 
ple who formerly lived in the Mill Creek area 
found virtually all of them had improved 
their housing. 

It is a valid complaint, however, that much 
new construction is architecturally undis- 
tinguished. This often was caused by ir- 
resistible pressure to provide the most space 
for the money. There also is justifiable dis- 
appointment in the haste with which large 
areas have been cleared and the slow pace 
at which they are being rebuilt. 

Planners long have advocated a more se- 
lective approach which would take greater 
advantage of existing properties. Areas of 
outdated and oversized mansions invite 
imaginative conversion. And where public 
authorization may be slow in coming, there 
are opportunities for private investment. 

Urban renewal already has achieved sig- 
nificant results. Its mistakes should not be 
turned into arguments against it, but should 
be taken as lessons for work still to be done. 
How much is needed should be apparent to 
anyone who drives observantly through 3 
city and its environs. And it will have to be 
done if an urbanized nation is to have the 
elementary requirements of the good life. 


Federal Jobs Filled Through Friends 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD & 
short statement which appeared in the 
Washington Post today. I fear too much 
of this kind of procedure rather than the 
proper kind of competition characterizes 
the filling of Federal jobs in some agen- 
cies. As I previously have said several 
times, if one is truly for the merit sys- 
tem, that which is described in the ar- 
ticles is intolerable, 
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Te Feorrat Diary: HHFA's Jon QUERY 
Shows Many FILLED THROUGH FRIENDS 
(NForx.— Mike Causey writes the Federal 

Diary today. 

Pacific area to report on the activities of 

Federal employees in outlying stations. His 

reports will appear as they are received.) 

Housing & Home Finance Agency's Com- 
Munity Facilities Office made what it admits 
is a “highly unscientific” study to find out 
how its recently hired employees found out 
about job openings. 

Less than 5 percent of them were referred 
to HHFA by Civil Service Commission. 
About half said they heard about jobs di- 
fectly through the personnel office or re- 
CTulting and the remainder sald friends in 
the agency and former employees alerted 
them to vacancies. 

HEFA officials concluded that the practice 
Of employees bringing their friends is one 

m why some offices have hired to few 
®groes and other minority group members 
in the past. 


Republican Position on Tax Lill Distorted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Speaker, it has come to my attention 
that misleading information is being 
Used by the news media in regards to the 
Republican position on the current tax 

ill. This information has even been in- 
cluded in a publication supposedly for 
Use by sophisicated taxmen and busi- 
Nessmen. I refer to the Kiplinger Tax 
Letter of September 20, 1963. In this 
Newsletter, the following appears: 

The maneuvering over the tax bill is reach- 
ing fever pitch here, Most of the concern is 
Over what will happen when it gets to Sen- 
ate. House approval within the next few 
days is pretty much taken for granted. Re- 
Publicans are not expected to succeed in get- 
ting the bill sent back to the Ways and 
Means Committee, which would assure a 
Quiet death for it, 


I am indeed surprised that the busi- 
Ness community will pay for this type of 
rting. As we all know, passage of a 
Motion to recommit with instructions 
not “kil” a bill. Under such cir- 
cumstances the bill is not sent back to 
Committee. To the contrary, it is passed 
du the floor with the changes as pro- 
Posed in the recommittal motion at the 
Conclusion of debate. 

It would appear to me that anyone 
purporting to give an accurate account- 
tae of the legislative process would be 
Taniliar with this vital fact. Therefore, 
ton only assume that such misinforma- 
Ona is being generated specifically to 
ane panic and fear with regard to the 

te passage of the tax bill. Such 
5 ormation undoubtedly could en- 
durage some to oppose my motion to 
foc mt because of their strong desire 
M r a tax reduction. I, too, want a tax 
eduction and I am not proposing this 
Motion to kill the bill. 
1 f. am proposing this motion because 
58 that it is incumbent on us to im- 
se some positive restraint on spending 


Jerry Eluttz is touring the 
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if we are to enact a tax cut in the amount 
of $11 billion. If I wanted to kill the bill, 
as the Kiplinger Tax Letter seems to feel 
is my intent, I would not be offering a 
motion to recommit, which in my opinion 
will make it a better bill, but instead 
I would be urging my colleagues to simply 
vote against the bill on final passage. 
This I am not doing. In fact, when I ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee in 
their public hearings on this bill, I ex- 
pressly stated that if the recommittal 
motion passed, I would take the floor 
and strongly urge passage of the bill. 

I do not feel that the Congress or the 
American people should tolerate this type 
of news reporting. If there are those in 
the news field who are opposed to spend- 
ing control, let them come out and so 
state. 


Will History Record a Hungarian Cuba? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, Cuba 
continues to remain a threat in the 
Western Hemisphere because of this 
country’s failure to take stronger action 
to eliminate Castroism. 

While this Nation sits idly by, Cuba, 
now a Soviet satellite, is embarking on 
a large-scale program of subversion, 
which threatens the stability of the na- 
tions in the Latin American bloc, 

The administration has a number of 
courses of action—outside of direct in- 
tervention—to bring about the downfall 
of Castro. But procrastination and in- 
decisiveness is permitting communism 
to spread its atheistic philosophy in this 
hemisphere. 

It was because of this situation that a 
bipartisan group of en pre- 
sented solutions for the Cuban problem 
in a 4-hour discussion in the House. 

An editorial by Larie Pintea entitled 
“Will History Record a ‘Hungarian’ 
Cuba?” poses some interesting questions 
as to this Nation’s intentions if a revolt 
developed in the island country. The 
editorial appeared September 17, 1963, in 
the Erie Morning News, Erie, Pa. 

The text is as follows: 

WIL. History RECORD a “HUNGARIAN” CUBA? 

There no longer is any question but that 
the Kennedy administration is making every 
effort, following every Soviet hint thrown 
thelr way, to accommodate the Soviet Union. 

This is especially true in light of the events 
that have occurred in our dealings with the 
Sovietized island of Cuba since the Cuban 
confrontation. 

Obviously the, American people are not at 
this time going to learn of the full commit- 
ments made by the President during the 
Cuban crisis of last year, and perhaps will 
not learn what agreements were made by 
the President until he is no longer faced with 
the prospect of going before the electorate 
for their votes. 

But in view of the soft-shoe dance being 
performed by the White House it becomes 
even more imperative that the American peo- 
ple be appraised of a situation which could 
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destroy forever the very principles on which 
this country was founded, and wipe out every 
vestige of our historical traditions to sup- 
port those who are willing to sacrifice their 
lives for freedom. 

The question we are confronted with Is 
this: 

What will the White House do if tomorrow, 
or next week, or next month, the people of 
Cuba rise up and attempt to destroy the 
tyrants who have suppressed them with the 
most vicious jail state since Hungary of 1956? 

Such an uprising—without the benefit of 
weapons, and with little hope of sustaining 
the revolt for more than 1 or 2 days—would 
represent the final heart-cry of a brutally 
subjugated people. 

There could be no hope of winning the re- 
volt by themselves. 

Their only possible hope would be that 
another people, stronger than their oppres- 
sors, would come to their ald with arms, food, 
and finally troops. 

There can be no doubt to whom the Cuban 
people would turn for this help. 

Only the United States and its American 
people represent the difference between an 
infinity of slavery or freedom. 

In this instance let's forget the bungled 
Bay of Pigs invasion and the chance that it 
would have had in succeeding if the Cuban 
liberators had been given the proper support 
of the United States. 

But an uprising by the people of Cuba 
would be an entirely different matter, espe- 
cially in view of what happened to the gal- 
lant people of Hungary who rose against the 
same oppressors. 5 

Keeping in mind the accommodations 
which the Kennedy administration has made 
with the Soviet Union, what support do you 
believe the Cuban people would receive from 
the United States if they revolt tomorrow? 

Fearfully, shamefully, apprehensively we 
believe there is every reason to believe that 
such a Cuban revolt would place a blot on 
the honor and in ty of this country 
which would be indelible—a stain which 
would smear every freedom we enjoy. 

Do you believe this country—now—would 
go to the aid of the Cuban people if they, 
in their agony, cried for help? 


Labor and Management 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the larger manfacturing centers in 
the Nation, our Niagara frontier area in 
western New York State has had its 
share of labor-management problems. 
Many of them, happily, have been re- 
solved to the mutual satisfaction of both 
employer and employee. 

Just recently the United Auto Workers, 
AFL-CIO, and the Bell Aerosystems Co., 
of Niagara Falls and Buffalo, entered 
into a bargaining agreement that has 
received favorable reaction from every- 
one concerned. In contrast to the forced 
arbitration of the railroad labor dispute, 
this shows that when mutual trust and 
understanding are joined with a willing- 
ness to compromise and negotiate, labor 
and management can work together for 
the benefit of all. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I wish to include an article written by 
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Mr. J, Edmund Kelly, labor reporter for 
the Buffalo Evening News, Buffalo, N-Y., 
with respect to this bargaining agree- 
ment. Mr. Kelly has been cited frequent- 
ly by both labor and management for 
his outstanding, incisive writing on labor 
matters. Most recently, he was cited by 
the Buffalo Diocesan Labor College for 
his consistently excellent and unbiased 
reporting on labor and labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

The article follows: 

LABOR COMMENT 
(By Ed Kelly) 

There's welcome news for everyone in the 
new bargaining agreement between the Bell 
Aerosystems Co. and the United Auto 
Workers (AFL-CIO). 

Welcome news for the more than 1,200 
employes affected, because it Improves their 
wages and fringe benefits, bolsters their job 
security and removes any worry of a work 
stoppage for nearly 3 years. 

Welcome news for the company, because it 
insures stability of labor relations until mid- 
1966—a precious commodity when it comes to 
projecting plans, figuring costs, bidding in- 
telligently and assuring on-time deliveries, 
all of which gain new business. 

Welcome news for the community, because 
it improves the Niagara frontier’s image as a 
place to work and do. business, proves that 
managements and unions in some sectors of 
our economy can act responsibly, and offers 
hope that the local employment picture may 
brighten. 

The pact which accomplishes all this was 
announced last week by Pete Wacks, Bell's 
vice president for industrial relations, and by 
Harold Troidl, UAW subregional director 
here. 


It edvers nearly 1000 production and main- ` 


tenance workers represented by the union’s 
local 501 and more than 200 inspectors, ac- 
counting employes, timekeepers and fire cap- 
tains who are members of the union’s local 
516. 

Local 501 negotiators were headed by Presi- 
dent Bob Meredith and Acting Bargaining 
Chairman Jack Kirisits local 616’s by Presi- 
dent Greg Pope and Bargaining Chairman 
Leroy Miller. Assisting them were Harold 
Troidl and UAW International Representa- 
tives Joe Yantomasi, Joe Ferraro and Jay 
Watkins. 

Bell's negotiating team headed by Pete 
Wacks included Art Skerritt, Joe Bellonte 
and Bill Fuller. 

The parties were assisted by Federal Media- 
tor Bill Buch. 

The significance of the new agreement they 
produced can't be overestimated. 

It proves that Bell and the UAW really 
meant it 2 years ago when they said they'd 
recognized that their mutual interests and 
those of the community—could best be 
served by improving their relationships. 

They began the task at that time by nego- 
tiating a 3-year agreement whose restraint 
in economic provisions permitted the com- 
pany to improve its competitive position. 

As the months went by, employer-employe 
relations and the overall labor-management 
climate in the Bell plant improved, helping 
to make possible the dramatic bargaining 
news of next week. . 

The only matter legally open for Bell-UAW 
negotiations this year was their pension 
agreement which was to expire last July 7. 

When the parties got talking early in the 
year, it quickly became clear that the UAW 
members were greatly perturbed about their 
insurance Insurance is separate 
from pensions and is covered In the general 
labor agreement, the one negotiated in 1961 
and which wasn’t due to expire until May 1, 
1964—8 months from now. 

Both sides expressed willingness to nego- 
tiate changes in the general labor agreement, 
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there and then, if the new pact which finally 
emerged provided advantages to each. 

In the words of local 501's final report to 
its members: “It was recognized by all of 
our members that to get a comprehensive in- 
surance program the union had to give the 
compahy the only thing we could offer— 
stable labor relations through an extended 
contract." 

So Bell and the UAW, in a spirit of com- 
promise representing the best traditions of 
true collective bargaining, not only nego- 
tiated a new pension program but also nego- 
tiated an extension of their general labor 
agreement to June 5, 1966—insuring almost 
another 3 years of company-union harmony. 

By so doing they showed what can be done 
by an enlightened management and union 
if both have the will, They showed, too, the 
advantage of negotiating outside a crisis 
atmosphere. 

And, by turning their backs on the tradi- 
tional and rigid notion that new agreements 


are negotiated only when old ones expire, 


they showed a bargaining flexibility which is 
refreshing. 

This was labor-management statesman- 
ship of the highest order. It does credit to 
Bell Aerosystems, to the United Auto Workers 
and to the Niagara frontier. 


Jaycees Oppose National Service Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, pro- 
posals have been made to initiate various 
Government youth and service corps— 
financed, of course, by the taxpayer. I 
have received a cant letter from 
the president of a national organization 
that is both youthful and devoted to 
service, yet needs no Government pay- 
ments and wants none. 

The 4,800 chapters of the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce are meeting com- 
munity needs across the Nation. Jaycees 
have always been ready, willing, and able 
to do all sorts of community improve- 
ment projects. They can do the job. 
They want to do the job. 

Presidents of local Jaycee chapters 
have voted overwhelmingly—2 to 1— 
against the idea of a national service 
corps. The following letter, stating 
Jaycee position, is from Richard H. 
Headlee, president: 

U.S. JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

Tulsa, Okla. September 20, 1963. 
Hon, PAUL FINDLEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE. FINDLEY: In the com- 
ing weeks, you and other Members of Con- 
gress will be giving serious conisderation to 
tax legislation. 

The Junior Chamber of Commerce feels 
strongly that tax rate reform is vital to the 
economic growth of our country. The tax 
rate schedule contained In the bill passed 
by the House Ways and Means Committee, 
however, does not reflect this need in its 
entirety. 

The steep graduation of rates through the 
middle income brackets was not eliminated 
by the committee. These rates must be re- 
duced, as they are a major source of invest- 
ment capital for economic expansion. This 
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has been the guiding principle of the tax 
rate reform program conducted by the U.S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce over the past 
5 years. 

I urge you to do all that is possible to 
achieve meaningful tax rate reform in these 
middle income tax brackets. P 

As you consider the saving of taxpayers’ 
money, we would appreciate your recognition 
of the vast manpower of civic organizations, 
such as ours. Why not utilize this reservé 
of manpower in meeting community needs 
rather than resorting to a national service 
corps? 

Volunteer groups are already doing a tre- 
mendous job in their own communities. 
the feeling prevails that more effort is re- 
quired to solve local problems, Congress 
should call upon local people to do the work. 
I am confident citizens living in their own 
community know their problems best. At 
the same time, American taxpayers would 
not have another financial burden. 

In a recent referendum, presidents of our 
4,800 chapters across the Nation voted by & 
margin of 2 to 1 against the concepts of the 
Domestic Peace Corps, 

Your attention to these important matters 
will be greatly appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
RICHARD H. HEADLEE, 
President. 


Madden Dam Project, Canal Zone: Pur- 
chase or Expropriation? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as all stu- 
dents of Panama Canal problems know, 
Isthmian newspapers feature significant 
stories about movements in Panama 
likely to affect the maintenance, opera- 
tion, sanitation ‘or protection of the 
canal. Such publicity is in sharp con- 
trast with the treatment of silence 
usually given these matters by the press 
of the United States. 

Recent information from Panama, 
published in the September 12, 1963, 
issue of the Star and Herald, the well- 
known English language Latin American 
newspaper, is to the effect that Juan 
Alberto Morales, director of the Insti- 
tute of Hydroelectric Resources of 
Panama, in a letter to President Roberto 
F. Chiari, has urged that the Madden 
Dam and Power Project be acquired 
from the United States through pur- 
chase or expropriation, This, Mr. 
Speaker, he advocates on the alleged 
ground that the water of the Chagres 
River is a natural resource of Panama. 
He fails, however, to mention article IV 
of the 1903 treaty under which Panama 
granted to the United States “in perpe- 
tuity” the “supply of water” as may be 
“necessary and convenient” for canal 
purposes and that Madden Dam and 
Lake are in the Canal Zone. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, it is 
interesting to note that Madden Dam 
was named by the Congress in honor of 
former Chairman Martin B. Madden of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
who, from 1904 until his death in 1928, 
was a champion of the Panama Canal in 
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the Congress and a stanch defender 
of U.S. rights, power and authority over 
the Canal Zone. His bust adorns the 
Totunda of the Cannon Building. 

The construction of the Madden Dam 
Project, completed in 1935, resulted from 
experience with a shortage of water for 
Maintaining channel depths and lock- 
ages during the dry year of 1919-20 and 
With the great flood of October 1923 
When Gatun Lake saved the Panama 
Canal from destruction. This project 

Teases the reserve water supply, pro- 
duces power for canal operations, and 
Teduces the danger of floods from the 
Upper Chagres River. Thus, it is an in- 

sable canal operating facility. 

The report of the pending Panamanian 
assault on the Madden Dam project is 
not surprising in the least. It is just one 
More element in the well-advanced pro- 

for the piecemeal liquidation of 
the Panama Canal enterprise that has 

n virtually invited by the inept, if not 
Subversive, conduct of our relations with 
Panama. Moreover, it supplies addi- 
tional justification for early passage of 
H.R. 3999 to prevent such surrenders, 
Which measure unanimously passed the 

of Representatives and was sent 
to the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, should the Republic of 
Panama, with or without encouragement 
of executive officials of our Government, 

e any formal move that seeks to 
acquire the Madden Dam project there 
only one answer: the sovereign rights, 
Dower and authority of the United States 
Over the Canal Zone or its auxiliary 
ds or waters are not topics for ne- 
Sotiations and will not be discussed. 

The indicated news story, which will 

be of interest to all cognizant commit- 
of the Congress, follows: 
From the Star and Herald, Panama, Re- 

Public of Panama, Sept. 12, 1963] 

Urces REPUBLIC or Panama To Get 
MADDEN Dam 

President Roberto F. Chiari has been asked 
to undertake steps for the purchase or ex- 
Propriation of the Panama Canal Company's 

den Dam hydroelectric plant. 
ann’ request was made yesterday by Juan 

berto Morales, Director of the Institute of 

Hydroelectric Resources. 
es said-the hydroelectric plant, “lo- 
need on national territory and using our 
ydraulic resources, reports no benefit what- 
ever to our Republic. 
t "We are facing the unique case of a power- 
Ul and rich country, like the United States, 
15 the potential wealth of another 
Which is small and poor, like ours, without 
any sort of compensation for the latter.” 

He said the purchase or expropriation of 
the Madden plant 18 feasible since it is owned 
by the Panama Canal Company “which, for 
is € purposes of our laws and our sovereignty, 
i & company like any one of the many which 
te Operating in the national territory.” 

Morales letter is as follows: 

Mr. President. 

5 T have the honor of writing you to refer 
aa to the matter of electric power pro- 
Need at the Madden Dam plant. 
a Some months ago I expressed to you my 
Dam dement with the fact that Madden 
ete located in the national territory and 
ben, g our hydraulic resources, reports no 
th 858 whatever to our Republic. We are 
rich & the unique case of a powerful and 
(hy country, like the United States, utiliz- 
9 potential wealth of another which is 
of al and poor, like ours, without any sort 
Compensation for the latter. 
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“Inasmuch, Mr. President, as Madden Dam 
is owned by the Panama Canal Company, 
which, for the purposes of our laws and our 
sovereignty, is a company like any one of the 
many operating in the national territory, 
I hereby request, through your worthy medi- 
um, that the necessary steps be taken for 
the purchase or expropriation of the Mad- 
den Dam hydroelectric installations, 

“This hydroelectric plant should be owned 
by the Panamanian nation and should be 
operated by the Institute of Hydraulic Re- 
sources. The price of purchase or expro- 
priation can be easily financed through any 
international bank, since the income from 
the sale of power and water would provide 
the Republic with the means for paying the 
banks and operating the system. 

“Panama cannot and should not accept, 
henceforward, that our hydraulic resources 
be utilized free by another country. The 
growth of the cities of Panama and Colon 
will result in the not too distant future in 
a demand three or four times the present 
one, and we have to see to it that our growth 
will not be affected because we do not own 
our own natural resources. 

“While the present canal operates with 
millions and millions of gallons which we 
furnish free, it turns out that we have to 
pay 7 to 9 cents per thousand gallons des- 
tined for our consumption.” 

Institute sources said the high voltage 
lines from Madden Dam are laid across the 
Chilibre townside, under Panamanian jursi- 
diction, without any payment to Panama. 
They reported also that zone officials last 
month denied permission for a party of 
Panamanian engineers to survey the Chagres 
River headwaters. 

Balboa Heights sources said they had no 
knowledge of any such incident at any time. 

‘The Madden Dam site, zone sources pointed 
out, is covered by a special agreement be- 
tween Panama and the United States. 


Increase U.S. Export Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle from the Greenfield News of Indiana 
dated September 20, 1963: 

To INCREASE U.S. Export BUSINESS 


The other day President Kennedy was talk- 
ing to a group of important US. business 
leaders and executives. He revealed that cur- 
rently only about 4 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion of goods and services is exported for 
foreign trade. Years ago we sent about 6 
percent of our production into foreign 
markets. 

The President called for an increase in this 
figure of at least 10 percent. That would 
make a total of 14 percent, or almost one- 
seventh of the U.S. production. 

His idea was twofold. First, he sought the 
obvious and important contribution to the 
“ever-expanding economy.” That means 
more jobs, more wealth, more growth, more 
tax collections. 

Second, he was thinking about the unfavor- 
able trade balance which is steadily draining 
gold from this country as we owe other coun- 
tries more than they owe us. To sell them 
more of our production could rectify this 
serious situation. 

This is all very good reasoning but, it 
struck us, it fails to go far enough. 
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Why is it that, despite the fact we produce 
more and better goods; and despite the fact 
that we haye been sending $4 billion per 
year to most of the nations of the world for 
two decades in the form of foreign aid, the 
percentage of our total production which 
they buy from us has actually dropped rather 
than increased? 

Much of the blame can go back to a pat- 
tern established in this country during the 
last 30 years, by which our costs of produc- 
tion have increased more rapidly than such 
costs generally over the world. Therefore, 
much, of our production is in competition 
with German, French, British, Italian, Dutch, 
Belgian, and Japanese similar items, at prices 
considerably higher than the foreign-made. 

We have allowed our wages, taxes, work 
regulations to contribute so greatly to our 
cost of production, transport, and market- 
ing, and at the same time have so inflated 
our dollar that we have priced ourselves out 
of competition in the world markets on many 
basic and important items. In fact, steel 
and many of its fabrications we are hard 
pressed to hold our place in our domestic 
markets here at home, to say nothing of 
expanding into foreign market places, This 
applies also to textiles, footwear, watches, 
cameras, and a world of manufactured items. 

So what the President asks is impossible 
“across the board.” It may be accomplished 
in certain selective fields where we have 
maintained a competiitve position. 


To find the place of responsibility for this 
we in a large degree must go back to the 
general and dominant political pattern and 
economic pattern, insofar as it is influenced 
by Government. 

Since the great depression American in- 
dustry has often been painted as a culprit, 
the “devil in the woodpile,” from time to 
time, a SOB.“ At occasional and unguarded 
moments, dominant politicians of the time 
have actually used the epithet in describing 
industrial leaders. 

True, the “whip and carrot” technique has 
been used. Right now the carrot is being 
suspended before the beast’s nose to urge 
him on to greater achievements, In the days, 
18 months ago, of the steel price rollback, 
it was the “whip.” 

It is rather difficult to get real cooperation 
that way, even if such cooperation was pos- 
sible, which it is not since the matters af- 
fecting production costs have been allowed 
to occur. i . 

A basic change in public and political 
thinking is essential if we are to take an 
increasing portion of world markets. 


Standards of Performance in Gas 
Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
important problems which constantly 
engages the attention of so many of our 
people throughout the United States is 
the utilization of our great natural re- 
sources. One of the most difficult jobs in 
our administrative processes, in my 
judgment, is the administration of the 
Natural Gas Act of 1938, as amended 
since. The Federal Power Commission 
is charged with this responsibility. 

Most everyone would like to have the 
benefit of natural gas as a fuel in their 
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home. This is understandable for many 
reasons. No industry is of greater im- 
portance to the consumers and the econ- 
omy of the country. It is highly com- 
petitive in so many ways and thus has 
become a most important factor in our 
system of free enterprise. 

Thus, the distribution of this vast re- 
source in providing energy for our people 
becomes of great importance. The Hon- 
orable Joseph C. Swidler, Chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission gave an 
address to the American Public Gas As- 
sociation on September 12, 1963, in 
Memphis, Tenn. on the subject “Stand- 
ards of Performance in Gas Distribu- 
tion.” For the information of the Mem- 
bers I include it in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

STANDARDS OF PERFORMANCE IN GAS 
ON 
(Address by Joseph C. Swidler) 

For many reasons I am particularly happy 
to be in Memphis today to address this con- 
vention of the American Public Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

First of all, I am glad to have an oppor- 
tunity to meet the officers and members of 
this new organization. The public segment 
in the field of natural gas distribution is one 
of growing importance. Approximately 700 
communities in this country and a total of 
2.5 million consumers are now served by pub- 
licly owned distribution systems, approxi- 
mately 500 of which were formed since 1950. 
With the help of your new organization pub- 
lic gas distributors will be able to pool their 
ideas and their strength in order to promote 
the welfare of the communities and the 
citizens they serve. 

The fact that this convention is being held 
in Memphis and that your host 
tion is the Memphis Light, Gas and Water 
Division gives this meeting a special attrac- 
tion for me. I have been working with and 
for the Memphis Light, Gas and Water Divi- 
sion and its predecessor organization for 30 
years, In 1933 I became power attorney for 
TVA and in the early thirtles helped to ne- 
gotiate the power contract between Mem- 
phis and TVA which has proved the basis of 
an important and lasting relationship be- 
tween the two organizations. I have en- 
joyed the privilege of friendship with the 
leaders of this great municipal business en- 
terprise over a period of many years. Mr. 
J. A. Krug and I were the TVA members of 
the Memphis-TVA negotiating team which 
negotiated the purchase from Memphis 
Power & Light Co. of both the electric and 
gas distribution systems which play such an 
important role in the economy of this great 
city. Mr. Krug—Cap Krug, as everyone calls 
him—went on to become Chairman of the 
War Production Board and Secretary of the 
Interior. As in my own case, this was the 
beginning for him of lasting friendships and 
professional associations with the officials 
of the Memphis utilities. 

My long association with this city has left 
many indelible memories, I remember my 
long and affectionate relationship with 
Maj. Thomas H. Allen, who served as presi- 
dent of the board through the period of 
acquisition of the electric and gas systems, 
through the whole period of the first 20- 
year contract with TVA, and through the 
Dixon-Yates episode which required the city 
to build here on the banks of the Mississippi 
one of the country's largest generating 
plants at a cost of $150,000,000. I remember 
the indomitable energy of this frail little 
man who worked ceaselessly for the im- 
provement of the Division and the progress 
of the city he loved. Tom Allen was a mod- 
est and retiring man, but no one who worked 
with him could fail to be impressed with his 
dedication, integrity and command of his 
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work and his organization. He died loaded 
with honors and mourned by hundreds of 
friends throughout the country. 

I think, too, of my long and close friend- 
ship with Ira Lichterman, who was a mem- 
ber of the board through this whole period 
until his death only a few months ago. Ira 
Lichterman was a part-time member of the 
board, but I am sure that he devoted more 
time to the affairs of the light, gas, and 
water division than he did to the commercial 
and industrial enterprises which he headed. 
He brought to the board qualities of business 
drive, executive Judgment, and civic vision 
which have been reflected in the outstanding 
record of thé division. In the tradition of 
civic responsibility which Ira Lichterman 
established, his son, Martin, now sits as a 
member of the board of the division. 

The board has had the help of many other 
distinguisehd Memphians through the years. 
I remember in particular Wilson Mallory 
among those who are no longer with us. Of 
the members of the present board, headed 
by Ray Morton, it would be inappropriate 
for me to speak, other than to say that it 
is a strong board with a notable record of 
achievement, 

Perhaps you know that the division is a 
former client of mine. In the period be- 
tween leaving TVA and taking my present 
position in Washington, I represented the 
city on electric power matters. I was for- 
tunate to have been able to participate in 
the early stages of the negotiations which 
have reestablished Memphis as a TVA power 
distributor, fully effective in 1965 when TVA 
will take over responsibility for the Thomas 
H. Allen Steam Plant and the power supply 
responsibility for the growing needs of the 
Memphis area. 

I have never represented Memphis on nat- 
ural gas problems, but I came fairly close. 
Hardie Johnston approached me shortly after 
I left TVA and sounded me out on helping 
the division with some of its natural gas 
problems. He made no offer, and I was not 
put in the embarrassing position of turning 
down a retainer, but I told him I knew so 
little about natural gas work that I thought 
I had better not take on responsibilities in 
that field. Ishould not be surprised if there 
were à fairly large body of thought in the 
natural gas industry which agrees with the 
statement I made to Hardie and heartily 
wishes that I had adhered to it. 

Some of you may know the history of 
Memphis’ acquistion of its gas system. As 
I have said, I happened to participate in the 
original negotiations in 1938 between Mem- 
phis and the Memphis Power & Light Co., 
which then owned both the gas and electric 
systems as well as the street railway property. 
Memphis had begun the construction of a 
duplicate system after a lawsuit had sus- 
tained the validity of its program to acquire 
its own system. At the beginning, the nego- 
tiations were for the electric system only. A 
group of Memphis and TVA people, including 
Mr. Krug and me on behalf of TVA, negoti- 
ated with the company over an extended 
period, and finally all parties agreed upon a 
transaction for the acquisition of the com- 
pany's electric properties, subject only to 
formal ratification by our respective princi- 
pals. This was at the time that Mr. E. H. 
Crump was an important factor in Memphis 
politics, although he hald no public office, In 
present day terminology you would say he 
was an authoritarian figure. At about this 
time, he and the mayor, Watkins Overton, 
who had participated in the final stage of the 
negotiations and who announced their suc- 
cessful conclusion, had a falling out over 
issues far too intricate and obscure for me to 
attempt to explain, but I recall that some- 
how the issue of Sunday closing of grocery 
stores became entangled in the electric sys- 
tem acquistion problem. At any rate, the 
result was that the city commission refused 
to ratify the acquisition agreement but an- 
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nounced instead that It would proceed with 
its construction plans for a duplicate system. 

Of course, the TVA Board was disturbed at 
the prospect of duplication of a valuable 
property when the owners were willing to 
negotiate a sale on a reasonable basis. Be- 
fore construction by Memphis of a separate 
system had proceeded much further, Mr. 
Krug and I were given permission to try to 
persuade the city to resume negotiations to 
buy the existing system. We arranged fot 
an interview with Mr. Crump and the mem- 
bers of the city commission. At this inter- 
view, which I recall was held in Mr. Crump’ 
office, we attempted as forcefully as we could 
to present the advantages of a negotia 
acquisition. After an hour or more it seemed 
hopeless to continue, so we summoned up our 
dignity, rose from our seats, said our good- 
byes, and prepared to take our leave. At 
this point Mr. Crump bade us remain 
talk further. We stayed, and before we 
separated that day it had been agreed that 
the city and TVA would make another ef- 
fort at acquisition which would include the 
gàs as well as the electric properties. The 
negotiations were successful and shortly the 
properties were transferred to Memphis and 
TVA. The Memphis Gas System has proved 
to be an exceedingly valuable property and 
& great municipal asset. This is some 
the background on how your convention 
happens to be held in Memphis today rather 
than in Holyoke or Colorado Springs. 

The negotiations were conducted during 
a period when TVA was involved in negotia- 
tions with several other companies and af ter 
the basic terms had been agreed upon, it be- 
came necessary to call in additional help 
from TVA's legal staff to complete the com- 
plex negotiations and to draft the elaborate 
documents to carry them out. The TVA law- 
yer called in for this job was Henry H- 
Fowler, now Under Secretary of the Treasury: 
who has never forgotten his stay in Memphis 
or the friends he made here. When he h 
that I would be speaking here today he asked 
that I bring you his regards and remem“ 
brances. 

Perhaps I have said enough about ancient 
Memphis history and should get on to cur- 
rent matters. : 

I have had occasion in talking about the 
electric power industry to state my philoso- 
phy that each community should have free- 
dom of choice as to whether to handle thé 
electric power business in its community 
through a public or private agency, as it 
preferred. An outstanding feature of Amef!- 
can life is its economic pluralism, its free 
dom to make use of a variety of instruments 
to achieve its economic objectives. The peo- 
ple of a community should be free to us? 
whatever instrument they believe will do the 
best Job. In particular I think it is a healthy 

that there should be a public as well 
as a private sector of the Industry, each of 
them serving to monitor the other and com- 
peting with each other on the institutional 
level in setting ever higher standards 
service. In the power industry institutional 
competition has on the whole been healthy- 
There are some excesses which I deplore, but 
this is not the occasion to talk about that 
subject. 

In the case of the natural gas distribution 
industry, I believe that the same principle 
apply—that there is room for both and that 
the existence of each should help the other 
to attain higher standards of efficiency and 
better performance in the public interest. 

What is the test whether a particular com- 
munity should franchise a private dis- 
tributor or carry on its own gas distribution 
undertaking? I presume that in each case 
where there is a public system either service 
from an investor-owned company was no 
available or the people have decided that 
in their circumstances a public system could 
do a better job for the community than 2 
private enterprise. In my view where *® 
public system can do a better job it should 
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not be cast aside on doctrinaire grounds, but 
Should be permitted and encouraged to serve 
its role in the public interest. Conversely, I 
believe there is no magic in public owner- 
ship as such, and no more room for doctrin- 
aire support than for doctrinaire opposition. 
A utility system, public or private, should 
Sim always to prove itself by superior per- 
formance. Where there ts a choice it should 
rest upon relative zeal and skill in advanc- 
ing consumer and community interests. 

In my line of work inevitably one tends to 
compare the natural gas and electric power 
Industries, There are basic differences in 
the structure of the two industries which 
Make for very different regulatory patterns 
&t the national level, even though the 
Natural Gas Act and the Federal Power Act 
are similar in many respects. 

From the point of view of industry struc- 
ture the outstanding characteristic of the 
na gas industry is that, unlike the elec- 

© power industry, most of the gas dis- 
ttibutors are separate companies that pur- 
Chase their gas supplies at wholesale from 
Ronaffiliated interstate pipelines. In eco- 
nomic jargon, the electric companies tend 
to be vertically integrated, from generation 

h distribution. The wholesale rates 
Of the interstate electric companies subject 
to FPC jurisdiction represent only about 6 
Percent of their total revenues. Even under 
Conditions of areawide system integration, 
Such as the Federal Power Commission is 
— through the National Power 
Survey, for the most part these investor- 
Owned power companies which account for 80 
Percent of the Nation's power supply would 

primary responsibility for their own 
Production and transmission functions as 
Well as for retail distribution. 

On the natural gas side organizational 
Unes tend to follow the functional division 
between production, transmission and dis- 
tribution. On the whole, the production 

On is a responsibility of the so-called 
independent producers, large and small, who 
Comprise the production segment of the 
Petroleum industry. Many producers operate 
On a national scale, While deposits of gas 
are fairly widespread throughout the United 
States, 80 percent of the supply originates in 

. Louisiana and the Kansas-Oklahoma 
Relds from which it is transported to dis- 
tribution centers in 46 States by a highly 
developed network of transmission lines 
bed constitute the principal, and in some 
Cases the sole, activity of the pipeline com- 
Panies. In turn, most of the distributors are 
independent of either the producers or the 
Pipelines and buy their gas supply at the city 
ge Under rates approved or prescribed by 
inter O, or by State commissions where no 

terstate transmission is involved. The im- 

ce of these wholesale transactions is 
erscored by the fact that over 90 percent 
Of the gas which distributors sell at retail 
has been purchased from a pipeline supplier. 

These distinctions in industry structure 
are of more than academic interest to the 
Members of your o tion. On the elec- 

© power side the dominant industry pat- 
tern of intermingling the generation and 
transmission functions, in which scale is of 
Breat advantage, with the distribution func- 
Mr tends to put a premium on size even 

ugh there is no evidence of a comparable 
tventage of scale with respect to distribu- 
tenn as a separate function. To assure dis- 
of ators of a fair share of the economies 
th €-scale production when they purchase 
eir power supply at wholesale is a major 
Problem of regulation. It is a problem, I 
tht say, which the Federal Power Commis- 

On is attacking energetically. 
ene assurance of parity of treatment to 
Ri customers of all transmission systems is 
rise that has been greatly facilitated on the 
Pehle ing gas side by the industry's functional 
— tification. FPO approves the city-gate 

de for all interstate sales at wholesale to 
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distribution systems, large and small, pub- 
lic and private. Municipal gas distributors, 
irrespective of size, are assured of precisely 
the same treatment on rates and services 
as the other distributors of the pipeline sys- 
tems. 

I do not mention this congressional pro- 
tection of the customers dependent on inter- 
state natural gas supplies to encourage you 
to complacency. On the contrary, this van- 
tage of protection in your source of supply 
means that the natural gas distributors, pub- 
lic as well as private, are free to concentrate 
on doing the best possible job of distribu- 
tion for the benefit of their consumers and 
their communities. Of course, I know that 
all of you are interested in the FPC proceed- 
ings involving the certificate and rate prob- 
lem of your pipeline company suppliers, and 
some of you have been more than moderate- 
ly active in proceedings involving producer 
rates on sales to these pipelines. Neverthe- 
less, the managers of the gas distribution 
systems have a single primary function. This 
gives them both the freedom and the obliga- 
tion to focus on constant improvement in 
the quality of the distribution service and 
in holding down the cost of that service. 

I that the ability of gas dis- 
tributors to concentrate on their job de- 
pends on how well the members of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission carry out their re- 
sponsibilities and I also realize that there 
have been times in the not too distant past 
when many distributors, not to mention pipe- 
lines and producers, felt that the protection 
afforded by FPC regulation was more illusory 
than real, 

The situation which existed just a little 
over 2 years ago when the present members 
of the Commission took office did indeed 
give credence to the charge that there had 
been a breakdown of the regulatory process, 
The backlog of pipeline rate increases had 
climbed to over $1 billion and many pipe- 
lines had two or three rate increases in ef- 
fect, none of which had been decided, and 
all of which were being collected subject to 
refund. 

I am sure all of you are familiar with 
the decisive action the Commission has taken 
in the past 2 years to eliminate this backlog. 
We have ordered refunds which now aggre- 
gate almost $500 million and have reduced 
pipeline rates by over $60 million annually. 
All of you can attest to the Commission’s 
actions by the refunds received and by the 
fact that in most instances your wholesale 
gas rates are lower today than they were 
2 years ago. 

I trust that the Commission’s performance 
has earned your confidence in our ability 
and determination to carry out our respon- 
sibilities. For you to be able to continue 
to concentrate on the improvement of your 
distribution operations depends upon the 
continuing ability of the Federal Power Com- 
mission to shoulder its burden of assuring 
fair, reasonable, and nondiscriminatory rates 
at wholesale. This we regard as our para- 
mount responsibility. 


It would be appropriate on this occasion 
to comment on the performance record of 
the public gas distributors and either to 
congratulate you on superior performance 
or to point out ways in which that perform- 
ance could be improved. I regret to say 
that I have no solid information which en- 
ables me to do so at this time. Little but 
faith enables me to have confidence in the 
quality of your present performance. I do 
have that faith, but I should prefer to have 
it supported by figures. There are no cen- 
tral repositories of comprehensive financial 
and economic data with respect to natural 
gas distributors such as exists in connection 
with the electric power industry. The Nat- 
ural Gas Act unfortunately contains no pro- 
vision conferring upon the Commission re- 
sponsibility for the compilation and publica- 
tion of industrywide data comparable to 
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section 311 of the Federal Power Act. Bills 
have been introduced in the Congress which 
would remedy this oversight and enable the 
people of the country to determine the per- 
formance of the natural gas industry as a 
whole as well as to compare the various seg- 
ments of the industry. Such legislation 
would fill an obvious need. 

For the present this associtaion can per- 
form a useful public service by accumulat- 
ing from its members information on their 
facilities, investments, and operating results 
on a sufficiently uniform and comprehensive 
basis to permit appraisal of the quality of 
performance of the individual distribution 
systems. There is no stimulation to man- 
agement improvement more potent than the 
application of measures of performance re- 
lated to the performance of other systems 
operating in the same field, The compila- 
tion of such data and statistics would in it- 
self be ample justification for the existence 
of this promising new organization. I sug- 
gest also a publication comparable to the 
“Typical Electric Bills” series of- the FPO. 

The distribution of natural gas is as yet 
a relatively new municipal activity. I see 
no reason why there should not be a great 
future for public enterprise in this area, 
What is needed first of all, however, if public 
enterprise is to prove itself in the field of 
natural gas distribution, is for the public 
distributors to face the question of their 
purpose in existence. Should it be the city’s 
purpose to siphon off the largest possible 
amount of revenues from natural gas con- 
sumers for the support of local government? 
Or do you visualize the establishment of a 
reasonable earnings standard, including an 
amount in lieu of taxes for the support of 
local government, with the consumers recelv- 
ing the benefit through improved service 
and rate reductions of earnings in excess of 
this standard? In my opinion, without such 
a standard there is no satisfactory answer 
to the question why gas distribution should 
be a publicly owned activity. 

The importance of establishing reasonable 
earning standards by which the operations 
of municipal gas distribution systems can be 
Judged, and from which reasonable rate 
levels can be established, can hardly be över- 
stated. Municipal operations are generally 
exempt from regulation by State or Federal 
commissions on the theory that such public 
enterprises are self-regulating. This exemp- 
tion places a great responsibility on those 
in charge of municipal gas distribution 
systems to practice self-regulation. The 
necessary first step is to establish guidelines 
by which the gas consumers and the citizens 
of the community can test the earning per- 
formance, Absence of such standards leaves 
municipal gas distributors and their cus- 
tomers in a most uncertain status. A good 
example of the existing uncertainty is the 
fact that FPC’s recent survey of what the 
distributors have done with the vast amount 
of money they have received from pipeline 
companies in refunds ordered by the FPO, 
revealed that municipal distributors re- 
tained over 90 percent of the amounts 
refunded to them by the pipelines, and 
passed along only 10 percent to their con- 
sumers. This showing is understandable 
only because there is no general standard 
by which to determine whether earnings are 
too high or too low. How high should the 

of a municipal gas plant be before 
they are enough? How much is too much? 
My point is that it is impossible for gas 
consumers to know whether they are paying 
fair prices for gas or for the citizens of the 
municipality to know whether the gas oper- 
ations are on & sound, businesslike basis, 
unless earning standards are formulated, 
and unless rates are fixed by reference to 
these standards. 

It is obvious that if you municipal nat- 
ural gas distributors do not have a philoso- 
phy of operation to sustain you that many 
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of you will be subject to pressures from local 
governing boards to operate y as tax 
gatherers with only secondary considera- 
tion for your responsibility to your con- 
sumers. As enterprises engaged in a new 
municipal activity you have a fresh oppor- 
tunity to work out with the officials of lo- 
cal government financial programs which are 
fair to all concerned, and which will im- 
pose the restraints of fairness upon what 
might otherwise prove to be unlimited and 
unwise financial drains on the resources of 
the natural gas enterprises while at the 
same time assuring that gas consumers 
shoulder their fair share of the cost of 
government. 

I have touched upon only a few of the 
considerations which are pertinent to the 
development of public interest standards to 
guide municipal gas distributors, However, 
there is a large role which the American Pub- 
lic Gas Association can play in bringing to- 
gether and distilling the views of your in- 
dividual members for the benefit of all. 

In my opinion, the highest function which 
this association can’ serve is to help develop 
standards of performance oriented to con- 
sumer service as a means of helping your 
members to carry out their obligations as 
purveyors of an essential utility service. 


The Red Cross Centennial: The Role of 
Its Founder, Jean Henri Dunant 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


~ HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am pleased to 
insert in the Record an outstanding 
article by Philip Slomovitz, editor of the 
Jewish Daily News in Detroit, Mich., on 
the Red Cross Centennial celebration 
and the role of its founder, Jean Henri 


Dunant. A portion of the article fol- 
lows: 
[From the Detroit Jewish News, Aug. 23, 


1963] 

THE Rep Cross CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION: 
THE Rove or Its FOUNDER, JEAN HENRI 
DUNANT, ONE OF THE CHRISTIAN FoRERUN- 
NERS OF HERZL 

(By Philip Slomovitz) 

In 1863, representatives of 14 European 
nations gathered in Geneva, Switzerland, to 
plan the formation of an organization of 
societies for the relief of men wounded in 
war. It was as a result of that meeting that 
an agreement was signed “for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the wounded in 
armies in the field.” 

Thus, the Red Cross was founded. It was 
inspired by a 31-year-old Swiss banker, Jean 
Henri Dunant, who set out on a mission of 
mercy after witnessing the horrors on the 
battlefield of Solferino, in northern Italy. 

M. Dunant had coined a watchword: Tutti 
Fratelli—which, in Italian, means all men 
are brothers, It was a watchword for those 
who aided the 40,000 men who were wounded 
in that battle, In 1859, 

With 89 nations preparing to mark the 
Red Cross Centenary this year, the Dunant 
saga emerges as one of the most fascinating 
stories in humanitarianism., 

M. Dunant not only has earned a place 
in history as the founder of the Red Cross: 
he also has gained an imperishable place in 
Jewish as an advocate of Jewish 
settlement in the Holy Land and as one of 
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the great forerunners of Dr. Theodor Herzl 
among the Christian supporters of the Zion- 
ist. idea. 

The idea of a Red Cross was born at Sol- 
ferino in 1859. The International Red Cross 
came into being as a result of the Geneva 
Conference in 1863. In 1901, M. Dunant 
was the first recipient of the Nobel Peace 
Prize, in recognition of his great humani- 
tarian ideal. 

At the same time, M. Dunant was nourish- 
ing in his heart another dream: for the re- 
habilitation of the dispersed, sorely tried and 
persecuted Jews. 

EXTRAORDINARY MEMORANDUM 


In an impressive biography, “Dunant— 
The Story of the Red Cross” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press—1938), Martin Gumpert wrote 
about Dunant: 

“His prophetic glance did not yet see into 
the distance not even as far as the misery 
that was waiting just around the corner. 
Dunant had a new idea. In March 1866, he 
divulges his plan for a ‘Universal and Inter- 
national Society for the Revival of the 
Orient.“ Did he see so clearly in advance the 
evil that was brewing in aged and fanatic 
Europe and which could degenerate at last 
into an inconceivable race hatred? Once 
more it was a touching mixture of the apos- 
tolic spirit, the humanitarlanism of the cen- 
tury and a sense for business speculation 
that made him the legitimate forerunner of 
Theodor Herzl and Zionism and finally led 
his plan astray. In the Biblioteque Na- 
tlonale is a single copy of his extraordinary 
8-page memorandum on this subject. Pales- 
tine was to be neutralized in the interests 
of a great colonial society. And in the fol- 
lowing year the International Palestine Co. 
was actually founded, with Dunant as presi- 
dent; it proceeded to make contacts with 
Jewish societies until the enterprise broke 
up. 

“Nevertheless, the Palestine project had 
flourished so far that by 1867 Dunant could 
discuss it with the Empress Eugenie in the 
presence of the French Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, M. Bouree.” 

It is possible that Dr, Herz] may have been 
totally unaware of the activities of M. Mu- 
nant; else he might have attempted to enlist 
his services in behalf of the Jewish National 
Home in Palestine toward the end of the last 
century. 

Much needs to be said about Dunant’s in- 
terest in Palestine and his famous state- 
ment. It is necessary to understand Dunant 
to be able to appreciate his concern for the 
Jewish people. 


AIS SPIRIT OF MERCY 


Dunant began his movement for the in- 
jection of a spirit of mercy in the cruelties 
of war with a practical act of his own. At 
Castiglioni, another village in the center of 
the French position in the collision of the 
armies of Austro and Franco-Sardina, in 
1859, he personally urged the French women 
and girls to follow him to the fields that were 
covered with the bodies of the dying and 
dead and to offer drink to the thirsty, food 
to the hungry, and whatever care was pos- 
sible to the wounded and maimed. When 
Dunant's volunteers began to make a search 
for the French and Itallan wounded and 
turned their backs on the unfortunate 
Austrians, the founder of the Red Cross 
pointed out to them that Austrians were 
human beings too. “Tutti Fratelli“ —all are 
brothers—he said to them, and with that 
phrase on their lips they helped all and in 
reality established the foundation for the 
humanitarian idea that was called into be- 
ing by Jean Henri Dunant, 

It must have been this spirit of “Tutti 
Fratelli” that motivated Dunant’s Open Let- 
ter,” in 1866, appealing for the colonization 
of Palestine and the resurrection of the East, 
“which uniting with the rise of religious sen- 
timent, will be aided by the cooperation of 
Israelites, whose valuable qualities and re- 
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markable aptitudes cannot but prove very 
advantageous to Palestine.” 

Dunant's letter was published a year after 
the publication of Moses Hess“ Rome and 
Jerusalem,” but it is clear that his theories 
were worked out by himself and were not 
motivated by earlier writings. In the plans 
that he worked out, and for which he ap- 
pealed to the Jewish and non-Jewish worlds, 
he is one of the foremost forerunners of 
Dr. Theodor Herzl, and is one of the greatest 
Christians of the past century to have joined 
in advocating Palestine’s resurrection. 


HIS PLEA FOR THE JEWS 


Dunant appealed to the Alliance Israelite 
Universalle in France to settle Jews in Pales- 
tine. His appeal fell on deaf ears. He 
pleaded for his cause with the Anglo-Jewish 
Association, with Berlin Jews, he wrote let- 
ters to the London Jewish Chronicle, but it 
was not as easy to succeed with a Jewish 
project, as it was for his Red Cross ideal to 
triumph, He organized the International 
Palestine Society and the Syrian Palestine 
Colonization Society, but his writings and 
his appeals were only destined to become 
great historic documents in the story of later 
efforts for the upbuilding of Palestine as the 
Jewish national home, and the name of Jean 
Henri Dunant is accorded a golden page in 
Zionist annals. 

When Dunant was found in 1897 in the 
Swiss village of Heiden (where he also died 
on October 31, 1910), where he was living in 
poverty in a home of rest for old men, his 
name was again accorded the well-earned 
admiration and respect of the world, In 
1901, when the A. B. Nobel Peace Prize was 
first awarded, it was granted to the founder 
of the Red Cross. 

At this time, when the 100th anniversary 
of the Red Cross is being celebrated through- 
out the world and when Palestine assumes a 
place of priority among humanitarian move- 
ments it is only proper that world Jewry 
remember Dunant for his pioneering efforts 
in behalf of Jewish national redemption. 


News Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD H. POFF 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I quote herewith 
the following editorial from the Roanoke 
Times, of September 23, 1963: 

Strep Towarp MANAGED News 


An editorial in the Roanoke Times several 
weeks ago called attention to the creation 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture of & 
wire service to disseminate market informa- 
tion in competition with private services. 

This is a scheme not only for intrusion into 
the field of private enterprise, but a step 
that could lead to Government management 
of the news. Any customer willing to pay 
for the cost of transmission would be en- 
titled to the service under contract with 
the A. T. & T. The USDA protests that it has 
no intention of trying to control the news 
but it reserves the right to withdraw the 
service when, “in its sole judgment,” a cus- 
tomer “abuses” or“ resents” its report. 
Evidently an editorial the USDA didn't like 
could be called an abuse. 

If this isn’t Government control of the 
news, it would be hard to find a better def- 
inition. Department bureaucrats weasel 
about this, claiming the market report 
really isn't news after all—it is just useful 
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information. Secretary Orville Freeman de- 
fends the plan as contributing to the “free 

of agricultural information. How in- 
formation and news can be placed in dif- 
ferent categories is not explained. 

The Times editorial also speculated on 
What would happen if the Federal Govern- 
Ment set up a wire service to handle all in- 
formation coming from departments and 
agencies. Developments were not long in 
Coming. The Federal Register of August 28 
Publishes a memorandum from 3 

y directing establishment of a Na- 
tional Communications System“ to link to- 
Bether, improve, and extend communica- 
tions facilities to “meet the needs of 2 

vernment agencies“ under all condi- 
tions.” $ ; 

Now if the USDA can distribute its infor- 
Mation with the proviso that it shall be the 

le judge” of the conditions under which 
it is used, there obviously would be nothing 
to prevent expanding the President’s plan 
to a national news distribution system. 
It, too, could prescribe terms under which 
Customers would be permitted to use infor- 
Mation emanating from the Government. 
© would, in effect, have an American Tass 
Riving the people only the news the Govern- 
t wanted them to have. 

Representative Hosmer of California and 

mtative Fuyptey of Illinois, alarmed 
by the implication of the USDA challenge to 
à free press, have introduced bills to block 
creation of a Federal news service. A foot 

already in the door. It is time to push the 
Toot out and padlock the door. 


The Quintuplet City 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
People of the United States and the world 
Continue to maryel at the quintuplet 
birth in my hometown of Aberdeen, 
B. Dak., a natural curiosity about not only 

exceptional Fischer family but also 
about the community in which they live 
has arisen. 
Perhaps the best written summary of 
the community in which these quin- 
julets will be reared appeared recently 
the Aberdeen American-News, whose 
Capable staff and management first 
brought this story to the attention of the 
7 . Under unanimous consent, I in- 
2 this editorial in the Appendix of 
€ Recorp as part of my remarks: 
Or THE WORLD Arr UPON ABERDEEN 
m U the birth of the Fischer quintuplets 
sane Luke's Hospital Saturday the world has 
to learn more about Aberdeen 
and South Dakota. 
ton heran it has been a pleasant experience 
ha onians to answer the questions they 
ve been asked by editors and reporters 
faraway places. 

A magazine editor calling from New York 
Tet if there is an airline serving Aberdeen. 

answer, of course, is yes. 

Another New Yorker posed this long-dis- 
tance question: “Do you have a hospital out 
= adequate to accommodate the babies?” 

answer again is yes. 
doe the babies delivered by a country 
tor?" was another question from the 

- The answer is no. 
as any Aberdeen doctors are ts and 
ed as any in the big citiess in the 
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east. They practice in Aberdeen because the 
hospital here is completely modern and be- 
cause people here need the same type of 
health protection needed by big city resi- 
dents. Some of Aberdeen’s doctors have 
come here after experience in big cities. 
Some, such as Dr. James Berbos, a general 
practitioner, who delivered the quints, are 
Aberdeen natives. All of them are here be- 
cause they prefer the advantages they believe 
smaller communities haye over life in met- 
ropolitan areas, 

Many of the questions about Aberdeen 
have been asked by the news media people 
who came here as fast as they could after 
learning about the rare multiple births. 

“How does it happen,” an Associated Press 
reporter asked, “Aberdeen has such an ex- 
tensive business district, but claims only 
25,000 residents?" The answer: The large 
rural area for which Aberdeen is the retail, 
wholesale, cultural, and professional service 
center contains nearly 120,000 persons. 

A photographer who lives in Kansas City 
and fishes in the Ozarks asked where people 
in these parts go to do their fishing. The 
answer: Some of the best fishing in the 
country is in the new chain of great lakes 
along the Missouri River and there is satis- 
factory fishing in the manmade and natural 
lakes closer to home. 

Other facts reporters learned about Aber- 
deen in their efforts to provide background 
for the quintuplet story are: 

Aberdeen, a rail center in its earlier days, 
is still a transportation hub. Airline serv- 
ice, buses, trucks, and private automobiles 
have augmented the service of railroads 
which extend in six directions. 

Aberdeen is the home of two colleges, one 
State and one denominational. Also the 
State school for the blind. 

Aberdeen is the headquarters of several 
important Government agencies, including 
the area office of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the Indian health area office, the Internal 
Revenue Service, and the State employment 
service. 

Aberdeen is the only city in South Dakota 
that has a team in a professional baseball 
league. 

Aberdeen is located in the center of a rich 
agricultural area, producing livestock and 
small grain. It hopes agricultural produc- 
tivity will be increased by irrigation, using 
water from Oahe Dam, one of the world’s 
largest rolled earth dams. 

Most of the visitors knew before arriv- 
ing here of the fabulous pheasant hunting 
and of the duck and goose population in the 
Sand Lake refuge area. 

The reporters had ample opportunity to 
learn about the excellent facilities at St. 


Luke's Hospital. They practically lived there 


as they awaited additional news of the fa- 
mous Fischers, 

Aberdonians are pleased to have the eyes 
of the world focused upon our town. 

We are grateful that the Aberdeen atten- 
tion compeller was the happy occasion of the 
birth of the four daughters and son of the 
Andrew Fischers. ° 

The generous interest Aberdonians are cur- 
rently showing in the quintuplets indicates 
they will be appreciated as one of the city's 
assets and will ever have the best wishes of 
the community. 


Small Refiners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
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sert in the Appendix of the Recorp the 
remarks made by Mr. E. M. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Empire Petroleum Co., Den- 
ver, Colo., at the board of directors meet- 
ing of the National Petroleum Refiners 
Association, on Monday, September 23, 
1963. Mr. Stone is a leader in the small 
refining industry. His remarks are very 
timely. I know they will be of great in- 
terest to all of us. 

The remarks follow: , 
REMARKS OF E. M, STONE, PRESIDENT, EMPIRE 

PETROLEUM CO., AT THE BOARD OP DIRECTORS 

MEETING, NATIONAL PETROLEUM REFINERS 

ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., SEPTEMBER 

23, 1963 

SMALL REFINERS 

When I was first invited to speak at this 
meeting, I was reluctant to accept. I felt 
that no good purpose would be served by ap- 
pearing before a group which represents 
many large refiners to argue for equal treat- 
ment for small refiners. On giving the mat- 
ter some more thought, however, I have come 
to the conclusion that there is a good deal 
of misunderstanding about the objectives of 
the small refiners, and I see no reason why 
they should not be discussed frankly. 

In the first place, although there are a 
lot of us numerically, we constitute only a 
small fraction of the industry's total capac- 
ity and, therefore, even if special conces- 
sions are made for the small refiners, it does 
not substantially affect the competitive posi- 
tion of the larger companies. 

Secondly, for reasons which I will set out 
in more detail in discussing specific prob- 
lems, I believe that some things which have 
been done to benefit small refiners actually 
will benefit the industry as a whole. 

Basically, the reason why I believe that 
the larger companies should support our ob- 
jectives is because the fact that there are a 
large number of small refiners is a guarantee 
of a truly competitive industry, and the 
surest way to avold complete Government 
regulation of our business is to preserve a 
competitive industry with opportunity for 
the smaller companies, 

Before discussing small refiners, I think I 
should define what I mean by a small re- 
finer. The term “small,” of course, means 
small in relation to something else and there 
are many different ideas as to what is a 
small business. Actually, what is smali in 
the petroleum refining business may be large 


adopted a definition. Not everyone will agree 
that it is correct but it was adopted after 
a public hearing. It is the official Govern- 
ment definition and we must accept it until 
a better definition is found. Under this 
definition, a refiner must meet three tests 
in order to qualify as small business. He 
must (1) have not more than 30,000 barrels 
per day of refining capacity; (2) have not 
more than 1,000 employees; and (3) be in- 
dependently owned and operated. These size 
tests, of course, include all subsidiaries and 
affiliates. Thus, when I speak of small re- 
finers, it is those who meet this definition 
that I am talking about. 

According to a recent summary prepared 
by the NPRA, there are a total of 103 sepa- 
rate companies, each of which has a total of 
30,000 barrels per day or less of refining ca- 
pacity. This represents more than two- 
thirds of the 142 separate companies which 
own the 287 refineries listed as operating on 
January 1 of this year. Six of these are pre- 
sumed to be shut down because they re- 
ceived no import quota for the current 6 
months’ period, leaving a total of 97 com- 
panies operating refineries with 30,000 bar- 
rels per day or less. The combined capacity 
of this group is only about 8 percent of the 
total U.S. refining capacity. Their percent- 
age of total runs is even less, being 
about 7.33 percent of the total for the year 
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ending March 1, 1963 (both of these totals in- 
clude some companies which, although hav- 
ing less than 30,000 barrels per day of refin- 
ing capacity, do not qualify as small business, 
because they have more than 1,000 employees, 
since they are owned by another company 
which is not a refincr, such as a chemical 
company, natural gas transmission line, etc.). 

This illustrates my first point, that al- 
though there are a lot of small refiners, thelr 
total capacity is such a small percentage of 
the whole that any concessions made to them 
will not have a serious effect on the industry 
as a whole. 

Now to discuss the objectives that the 
small refiners seek, I should like to begin by 
reviewing the actions that already have been 
taken by the Federal Government, because 
our first objective is to defend the actions 
that already have been taken for small refin- 
ers. Not all of them were accomplished di- 
rectly by legislation, but most of them came 
as a result of action by Congress, which at 
least pointed the way for Executive action. 

GOVERNMENT ROYALTY OIL 


One of the first efforts by the Government 
to assist the small refiners was the 
O'Mahoney Act enacted in 1946, which pro- 
vides that smali refiners shall be given a 
preference in the sale of royalty oil resulting 
from production on Goyernment-owned land. 
This was passed at a time when many small 
refiners were having difficulty in obtaining a 
supply of crude oil, and without it many 
small refiners would have been forced out of 
business years ago. It has not been impor- 
tant In recent years except on the west coast 
where sales were made earlier this year. I 
might also point out that although this rep- 
resents an effort by the Government to help 
small refiners, the oil is sold at the market 
price and thus the act could not be said to 
have had any detrimental effect upon the 
larger companies. 

SET-ASIDE FOR GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


Another important action taken by the 
Federal Government to benefit small refiners 
was the establishment of a “set-aside” pro- 
gram under which the Defense Petroleum 
Supply Center reserves a portion of its total 
military purchases of certain petroleum 
products to be awarded only to companies 
which qualify as small business. This pro- 

is not all set out in statute form, but 
it is based on the Small Business Act under 
which Congress authorized and directed the 
Government purchasing agencies to take 
steps to implement the congressional intent 
that small business should be given prefer- 
ence. The actual details of it were worked 
out by the Defense Department. Subse- 
‘quently, a legal question arose as to whether 
the small refiners should be paid the 
weighted-average of the prices paid to the 
larger bidders for the unreserved portion, or 
whether they should be paid the “cutoff 
price,” that is, the highest price at which an 
award was made to any successful bidder on 
the unreserved list. This was resolved in 
favor of the higher price after pressure from 
the Senate Small Business Committee. This 
program was supported by the NPA and the 
WPRA which were the predecessors of the 
NPRA. 

Many of you may wonder how we can 
reconcile a program which is frankly for the 
benefit of small business with my earlier 
statement that many of these programs bene- 
fit the industry as a whole. I am sure that 
there are many in this room who are old 
enough to remember the NRA Codes. One 
of the chief objectives of the Petroleum Code 
was to establish a system under which the 
larger refiners would buy product from the 
small refiners so that it could be marketed 
in an orderly way instead of being thrown 
on the market in distress sales which de- 
pressed the Oilgram price. Substantially this 
same program was continued by a group of 
refiners in the Mid-Continent area after the 
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Supreme Court Killed the blue eagle, and 
this evenutally led to the Madison case, 
which many of us remember well. I do not 
mean to bring up unpleasant memories, but 
I am struck by the fact that the purpose of 
that program—to provide a market for low 
grade gasoline for the independent refiners— 
was remarkably similar to the objectives of 
the set-aside. program which provides a mar- 
ket for large quantities of straight run, gaso- 
line. 

Many small refiners now feel that this set- 
aside program should be expanded to include 
a portion of all petroleum products pur- 
chased by Federal Government agencies. Ex- 
isting competitive conditions within the in- 
dustry, makes this expansion of the set-aside 
program a vital necessity to provide for the 
welfare, and in some cases the survival of 
smal] refiners, as well as the prevention of 
Government control of the entire industry. 

We believe that the existing program serves 
the public interest by maintaining many 
widely dispersed sources of supply for prod- 
ucts which will be needed in the event of a 
national emergency—notably jet fuel, and 
that the expanded set-aside program would 
be equally beneficial to both large and small 
refiners. 

SLIDING SCALE 


One of the more recent Government pro- 
grams which has inured partially to the 
benefit of small refiners is the sliding scale" 
in regard to imported foreign crude. This 
program, however, is grossly misunderstood 
by many refiners, who claim that it grants 
special benefits only to small refiners, 
whereas, in fact, all refiners, both large and 
smali, get exactly the same benefits on those 
inputs in the lower brackets of such sliding 
scale. Since we already have passed into 
an economic situation where large quan- 
tities of foreign oil are available at prices 
considerably below the domestic prices, the 
allocation of these quotas is a most impor- 
tant issue for all refiners, both large and 
small, and therefore, of course, it is the most 
controversial. 

There have been a good many complaints 
about this system of allocations, and one 
company—Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) — 
filed a suit in the district court attacking the 
sliding scale on the ground that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had exceeded his author- 
ity in establishing it, The case was dis- 
missed after an amendment to the Presiden- 
tial proclamation made specific provision for 
allocations on a graduated basis. However, 
I should like to point out that the Jersey 


_company attorneys in their arguments be- 


fore the court emphasized that the com- 
pany's objection was not the preference for 
small business but to the fact that the origi- 
nal sliding scale provided for a series of 
brackets running up to 300,000 barrels per 
day, thus meaning, in effect, that many large 

es received a preferential allocation. 
We have been reliably informed that the Jer- 
sey company and other of the large im- 
porters would have no objection to a sliding 
scale which was limited in its application to 
companies which met the official definition 
of “small business,” and that is one of the 
principal objectives of our group. 

In addition to the specific actions which I 
have listed above, there are many other in- 
dications that both the Congress and the 
executive branch of the Government are 
sympathetic to the small refiners’ problems. 
Among others, I might cite the consent de- 
cree in the Kentucky Standard case, in which 
the Government permitted a merger between 
Kentucky Standard and the Standard Oil 
Co. of California under a decree which pro- 
vided that the merged company must pur- 
chase a substantial portion of its require- 
ments from independent refiners for a period 
of years. 

The recent oil policy report of the White 
House committee contains the following 
specific recommendation: 
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“The committee recommends: * * * that 
the sliding scale for determining allocations 
to refiners on the Input basis includes spe- 
cial provision for refiners defined as small 
business under the standards of the Small 
Business Act.“ Small refiners certainly 
agree with this recommendation and this 
brings us to one of the current objectives of 
small refiners. 

Small refiners feel that they are at serious 
competitive disadvantages in competing with 
the larger companies which can and do 
realize substantial tax benefits under exist- 
ing laws. It is true that these tax benefits 
are legally available to all oil companies, 
however, from a practical standpoint, only 
the large companies, with international oper- 
ations, can take maximum advantage of 
these benefits. Most small refiners do not 
object to existing tax laws and the benefits 
thereof. They feel that all such laws should 
be maintained for the general welfare of the 
public and the oil industry. Small refiners 
do, however, believe that they are entitled to 
some off-setting benefits which would pro- 
vide more competitive equality of opportun- 
ity to small refiners. Consequently, to at 
least partially provide such competitive 
equality of opportunity, many small refiners 
feel that an equitable part of imported for- 
eign crude oil should be set aside for exclu- 
sive allocations to small refiners. The exe- 
cutive department of the Federal Govern- 
ment now has ample authority to implement 
such but has not done so. 

The objectives of small refiners, so far as 
imported foreign crude is concerned could 
be obtained by any of three methods: 

1. By larger allocations to small refiners 
under the existing allocation program, or 

2. Administrative set-aside to be set-up 
and administered under rules and regula- 
tions established by the Secretary of Interior, 
or 

3. Legislation enacted by Congress similar 
in nature to congressional actions, as above 
mentioned, in the cases of Royalty Crude Oil 
and the Government procurement set-aside 
program. 

It appears that there are only two methods 
of obtaining these benefits for small refiners: 

1. By petitions and requests to the execu- 
tive department and particularly to the Sec- 
retary of Interior and the Oil Imports Admin- 
istration, or 

2. By seeking legislation by Congress, to 
provide for a set-aside of a portion of im- 
ported foreign crude oil for the exclusive use 
of small refiners. 

Much work and effort has been put forth 
to accomplish the desired objectives by peti- 
tions and requests to the Secretary of Inte- 
rior and the Oil Imports Administration but 
without apparent results. 

Many small refiners believe that congres- 
sional legislation is undesirable and should 
be resorted to only in case relief cannot be 
obtained in any other way. If, however, the 
objectives of small refiners cannot be other- 
wise obtained, then there will be no other 
course for small refiners to pursue. 

In conclusion, I want to say that I have 
never belonged to the faction that believes 
in attacking big business just because it is 
big. While we are waging a battle for sur- 
vival and welfare of the small refiner, we do 
not feel that our objectives would seriously 
damage any of the larger companies and I 
am sure that thé best protection against 
Government control of the entire oil indus- 
try is the preservation of a large number of 
healthy small refiners. In the long run, the 
conditions that would be best for us would 
be the best for the whole industry, and that 
is healthy markets. If some of the larger 
companies would exercise more restraint and 
refrain from the temptation to increase their 
gallonage by making large quantities of 
product available on a guaranteed price basis 
to those who depress the market generally, 
we would not be so much in need of Gov- 
ernment assistance. 
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Congressman Tom Curtis Receives Distin- 
guished Service Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
ago, our colleague, Tom Curtis, of 
uri, was greatly honored by the 

American Political Science Association 

as one of its recipients for the associa- 
's 1963 Congressional Distinguished 
ce Awards. 

The other recipients were Senator 
TON P. ANDERSON, of New Mexico; 
tor LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 

Chusetts; and Representative GEORGE 

AHON, of Texas. 

Presentation of these awards was a 
highlight of the association's 59th an- 
nual meeting. Their purpose is to call 
attention to effective legislative service 
Which might otherwise go unnoticed, 
thus dramatizing the role of free elec- 
tions in bringing into public life indi- 
9 8 8 of high abilities and varied tal- 


The speaker for the awards ceremony 
Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, of Min- 
Nesota, who was a previous winner. 
These awards have been made possible 
by a grant from the William Benton 
Foundation. 
I know that all of us were delighted 
that such an able Representative as Tom 
TIs was selected for this award and, 
Speaker, I herewith append the 
award as a part of this RECORD: 
1963 CONGRESSIONAL DISTINGUISHED 
VICE AWARD OF THE AMERICAN POLITICAL 
Scrrnce ASSOCIATION TO REPRESENTATIVE 
mas B. Curtis 
With selfiess tenacity, with a love of hearty 
debate, and with an honesty and sincerity 
1 have won him the respect of his col- 
agues, THomas B. Cuntis seeks to main- 
n the vitality of the Congress and of his 
y. 


By articulating and advancing policy al- 
ternatives, he has elevated the discussion of 
issues in the Congress and else- 

Where. Joining in a bipartisan effort, he 
Worked energetically for enactment of trade 
legislation consistent with this Nation's role 
in international affairs. He speaks with a 
Compelling voice in the development of his 
Party's approach to the problem of full em- 
loyment in a rapidly automating economy. 
A student of Congress, he. is in the forefront 
among his colleagues in working for altera- 
tion of rules and procedures to meet the 
ped a changing society in a changing 


The American Political Science Associa- 
tion takes great pleasure in presenting this 
onal Distinguished Service Award 
‚to Tromas B. Curtis, Republican of Mis- 
souri; advocate, courageous in- 
dividualist, and diligent legislator whose 
Service is in the finest tradition of construc- 
tive conservatism. 


Mr. Speaker, Congressman Curtis is 
Currently completing his seventh consec- 
Utive term of office. Tom came here with 
Me in the 82d Congress and he has made 
an outstanding record in 13 years. He is 
& recognized economic authority, is the 
Tanking Republican of the Joint House- 
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Senate Economic Committee and a 
senior member of the Ways and Means 
Committee. In every election year Con- 
gressman Curtis has been returned to 
office by a sizable majority in an area 
which is largely fluid. 

As everyone knows, Tom has been an 
able debator and his fearlessness in tack- 
ling tough problems has given him the 
deserved notice that he has received. 

I know that all of us wish Tom Curtis 
many more happy days in this House and 
we certainly congratulate the American 
Political Science Association on having 
selected such an able and outstanding 
public servant to receive one of its 1963 
Distinguished Service Awards. 


The Need for the Manned Bomber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the Air Force Association is doing much 
today to bolster our manned defense 
systems in the face of possible elimina- 
tion of the manned bomber. I would 
like to include in the Recorp an edi- 
torial by Wallace Kidd, printed in the 
September 18 issue of the Anadarko, 
Okla. Daily News, regarding the recent 
Air Force Association convention in 
Washington, D.C. 

The editorial points out the need for 
the manned bomber, as well as its eco- 
nomic effect on several communities in 
my district dependent on military instal- 
lations to a certain extent: 

„THE NEED FoR THE MANNED BOMBER 

(By Wallace Kidd) 


Last week we were among a hundred or so 
news media representatives who observed the 
convention of the Air Force Association in 
Washington. For a fellow who knows little 
more about flying than to buckle his seat 
belt on command and be able to read the 
lighted marker when the plane's restroom is 
occupied, this particular convention was 
enlightening. ' 

The Air Force Association itself is a youn; 
organization, established in 1946. Its objec- 
tives are to assist in obtaining and maintain- 
ing adequate aerospace power for natural 
security and world peace; to keep AFA mem- 
bers and the public abreast of developments 
in the field of aviation; and to preserve and 
foster the spirit of fellowship among former 
and present members of the U.S. Air Force. 
This organization's results go beyond its ob- 
jectives, however, because it serves not only 
as a strong voice for present and former Air 
Force personnel but also for the many thou- 
sands of Americans who are related through 
business and professions with Air Force ac- 
tivities. 

This voice is important, It not only bears 
weight upon strengthening the aerial might 
of the Nation but also the economic life of 
communities which have formed to serve 
great Air Force installations like the Okla- 
homa City Air Material Area, with headquar- 
ters at Tinker Air Force Base. 

Through AFA convention seminars there 
was the warning sounded by Air Force lead- 
ers that danger lies ahead in the present 
gradual weakening of the Air Force's manned 
systems. Among others, Lt. Gen. T, P. Gerrity, 
Gen. Thomas S. Powers, described how for 
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the first time since World War II there isn't 
& production line anywhere in the United 
States turning out bombers for the US. Air 
Force, Being phased out are B-47 medium 
bombers. No additional B-25's—still the 
backbone of the Strategic Air Command's 
striking power—and B-58’s are now pro- 
ed 


gramed. 

Aside from the military danger, this brings 
an acute economic effect that will strike 
against such bases as Tinker Field, installa- 
tions at Altus and Clinton-Sherman. Unless 
the warning of Air Force leaders against 
continued deterioration of manned aircraft 
strength is heeded, the need for existence 
of work forces in communities surrounding 
these installations will also rapidly dete- 
riorate. ` 

The Oklahoma City area has recognized 
this danger, Its civilian as well as its Air 
Force personnel has responded to a member- 
ship drive by a volce-giving Air Force Asso- 
ciation, During the past year, aggressive 
AFA workers obtained over 2,600 new mem- 
bers. A convention award to Maj. Gen. 
Lewis L. Mundell, OCAMA commander, gave 
recognition to this unusual membership 
achievement. Communities which depend 
upon activities around the Clinton-Sherman 
Base and the Altus Air Force Base should 
follow the same membership drive pattern. 
Not only is there defense of homes in the 
community involved, so is the butter spread 
upon the bread in those homes. 


Hon. John A. Jenkins, Senior Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of Veterans of Foreign 
Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ELLIOTT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable John A. Jenkins, city attorney for 
the city of Vestavia Hills, Ala., has just 
recently been elected senior vice com- 
mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States. Mr. 
Jenkins is an outstanding public servant, 
a fine Alabamian and a great patriot. 
The high honor which has been accorded 
him by the Veterans of Foreign Wars is 
one which he richly merits. The Mayor 
and City Council of the City of Vestavia 
Hills has adopted a resolution of con- 
gratulations in recognition of Mr. Jen- 
kins’ election. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
a great deal of pleasure to insert a copy 
of the resolution at this point: 
RESOLUTION OF CONGRATULATIONS ADOPTED 

UNANIMOUSLY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1963 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Jenkins, 
city attorney for the city of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., and a resident of our city, was, on the 
28th day of August 1963, at the national 
convention of the Veterans of Wars 
of the United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief of 
the VFW, and 

Whereas it is the unanimous sense of this 
body that the honor accorded John A. Jen- 
kins by this outstanding national organiza- 
tion should be recognized: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session 
assembled, That this resolution express the 
congratulations of this body, and congratu- 
lations of the citizens of our community to 
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John A. Jenkins for the well-deserved honor 
accorded our neighbor and associate, and as 
a consequence thereof, the prestige accruing 
to our community upon his election as the 
senior vice commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, be duly adopted and spread upon the 
official minutes and a copy delivered to the 
Honorable John A. Jenkins and given other 


wide publicity. 
ROBERT M. GUILFORD, 
Mayor, City of Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


Motion Pictures and Television Leaving 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
was of motion pictures for theater 
television distribution and video 
2 for television constitute an impor- 
tant segment of our economy. 
However, with financial and other in- 
ducements being offered by foreign coun- 
tries, especially those in Europe, a sub- 


stantial amount of video and motion 


picture production for American showing 
is now undertaken outside of the United 
States, leaving many technicians and ac- 
tors here idle. 

This is a growing problem that ad- 
versely affects our economy by putting 
thousands of people on the unemploy- 
ment rolls, decreasing purchasing power, 
and creating tax losses on the local, 
State, and National level. 

The seriousness of the situation can 
be illustrated by the following figures: 
In the last 10 years, 509 feature pictures 
backed by American interests and repre- 
senting an investment of more than $750 
million were produced abroad. 

The impact of “runaway” films on 
employment in Hollywood has been 
amazing. In 1946, the employment was 
24,000. By December 1957, the figure 
had dwindled to 13,000. . 

During the first 6 months of 1962, ap- 
proximately 19,000 motion picture work- 
ers were without employment in Holly- 
wood. 

The production of “runaway” films, 
some of which are made behind the Iron 
Curtain, are among the factors bringing 
the closing of a number of Hollywood 
film laboratories, including Paramount, 
Cinecolor, Warner Bros., and Columbia, 

At the Technicolor Corp., which proc- 
esses the major domestic footage, em- 
ployment has dropped from 581 million 
feet and 2,300 employees, respectively, in 
1953 to 309 million feet and 1,327 em- 
ployees in 1962. 

Current advertising practices on mo- 
tion picture film and video tape are mis- 
leading in many instances, conveying 
that they were produced in this country. 

By proper labeling of television and 
motion picture films it may help curtail 
runaway productions and its resulting 
unfavorable impact on labor. 

Because of the aforementioned condi- 
tions, I strongly support and urge prompt 
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consideration of H.R. 7670, which pro- 
vides for the labeling of foreign pro- 
ductions. 


Republican Rebukes Republicans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS - 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol-- 


lowing editorial from the Denver Post set 
the repercussions of the tax-cut legisla- 
tion in plain language. 

Millions of Americans are watching 
this legislation which means so much for 
employment and our economy: 

GOP Makes MISTAKE To Ficur Tax CUT 

We are amazed by reports from Washing- 
ton, among them the one from William 
White on this page today, that House Repub- 
licans have decided to make a major partisan 
fight against the proposed Federal income 
tax cut. 

In theory, the Republican fight is not 
against the tax cut itself. But the Republi- 
can effort to attach a deficit-limiting cancel- 
lation clause to the tax cut bill will, in fact, 
destroy most of the stimulating effect of the 
tax cut and could wipe it out entirely. 

What the Republicans want to do, specifi- 
cally, is to attach a rider to the bill canceling 
the cut unless Federal spending is held to $97 
billion this year and $98 billion next year. 
Otherwise, says Representative JoHN BYRNES, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, spokesman for the 
House Republicans, deficits expected with 
the $11 billion tax cut in the next 2 years 
could lead to inflation and financial ruin. 

This is politically inspired nonsense. If 
the Republicans persist in it, and should suc- 
ceed in their fight, it is they, not President 
Kennedy, who will have the albatross of fiscal 
irresponsibility hanging around their collec- 
tive neck in 1964. They will be the ones who 
will have stifled the effort to get some of the 
burden of the Federal tax off the economy. 

President Kennedy made a and 
logical case for the tax cut last week, and 
now the Republicans have replied. Their 
reply is not impressive. 

To get a nonpolitical view of the facts, let 
us look at what a group of responsible busi- 
nessmen say: 

“The deficits in recent years have, in large 
part, been the product of the failure of our 
economy to achieve its full potential because 
of the burdeh of oppressive individual and 
corporate tax rates. If unemployment is to 
be reduced, if idle plant is to be put into 
production, and if we are to achieve mean- 
ingful long term economic growth, individ- 
ual and corporate rates must be reduced. 

“We recognize that tax reduction in the 
magnitude contemplated * * * will add tem- 
porarily to an otherwise existing deficit. 
However, we believe that additional income 
flowing from the tax cut will bring the budget 
into * * balance significantly sooner than if 
there were no tax cut at all. 

“We commend these Members of Congress 
for their concern and urge them to do every- 
thing possible to assure expenditure control. 
We also sincerely urge them to reconsider 
their position and to work aggressively for 
the passage of a tax reduction as soon as 
possible.” 

Who are these businessmen? They are 
members of a committee headed by Henry 
Ford H. chairman of the Ford Motor Co., and 
Stuart Saunders, president of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway, the most consistent money- 
maker among American railroads. 
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Other members include financiers such as 
Frazar Wilde, chairman of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co,; David Rocke- 
feller, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and Robert C. Baker, chairman of the 
American Security & Trust Co., in Washing- 
ton. 

It is quite doubtful that there’s a Democrat 
in the lot. And it’s quite certain that men 
of this calibre are not advocating anything 
that will lead the Nation to financial ruin. 
Since even Congressman Byrnes himself 
agreed that President Kennedy was dead 
right in saying a tax cut is urgently needed, 
there is no sound reason for playing politics 
with it. There is not even a sound political 
reason for doing so, considering that the 
effect would rebound on the Republicans. 

This tax cut should be passed. It should 
be passed soon. And it should be passed 
8 any uncertainty- creating “ifs” or 
“buts.” 


Men on the March 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year David B. Anderson, a young 
man from Minnesota, was honored by 
the National Canners’ Association and 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers’ 
Association for his outstanding corn 
crop. Subsequently, the story of his suc- 
cess appeared in the June issue of the 
Vegetable Growers Messenger. I was 
very impressed by this young fellow and 


those who helped him. Under unani- 


mous consent, I include the Messenger 
articles, as follows: 
MEN ON THE MARCH > 

Watching and helping youngsters grow 
and go is a favorite pastime of many think- 
ing Americans. 

Practically applied the National Canners“ 
Association for years has been allied with 
the National Junior Vegetable Growers’ As- 
sociation in encouraging junior vegetable 
growers to grow in production know-how 
and marketing ability. 

The guest of honor at a special luncheon 
in mid-May at Washington’s International 
Inn, sponsored by the NCA, was an 18-year- 
old Minnesota vegetable grower named 
David B. Anderson. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN, of Minne- 
sota, himself a sweet corn grower, presented 
the National Canners’ Association plaque to 
David, who hails from the town of Hector 
in the southern Minnesota vegetable area. 

Happily looking on was the president of 
the National Canners’ Association, William 
A. Free, Sr., of Hungerford, Pa. Both Con- 
gressman NELSEN and David grow their sweet 
corn under contract for the Green Giant Co. 

Congressman NELSEN at the same time pre- 
sented a plaque to John Jilek, the Green 
Giant fleldman, who advised and counseled 
young Anderson in his project. The canning 
industry looks to its fleldman to fill the im- 
portant role of promoting efficient produc- 
tion, harvesting, and handling methods and 
putting agricultural research into practical 
use. 

David accepted the award quietly but it 
was evident that he was deeply moved. The 
few words he expressed were in apprecia- 
tion to all who had helped him. He re- 
ported that he grew 94.2 tons of corn on 
10 acres, which is double the Minnesota 
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Average, “His 94 tons of corn produced about 
33 cases per ton, or 3,100 cases, making 
nearly 75,000 cans of famous Green Giant 
Niblets available to homemakers across the 
country 


Looking ahead at kitchen-ready foods, 
David pointed out that he and Green Giant 
Saved housewives nearly 25,000 hours 
Of Kitchen preparation work on his produc- 
alone. Incidentally, he netted $713.15 
On that crop of corn and won a gold wrist- 
Watch, an official jacket, a gold pin and 
Purple ribbon from the National Junior 
Vegetable Growers Association. The Green 
t Co, gave him an all-expense trip to 
ma 28th annual convention of the Junior 
egetable Growers in Miami last December. 
vid was graduated from the Hector 
unity High School, class of 1962. He 
Played saxaphone in the senior band, was 
President of the student council school- 
Paper reporter, served on the staff of the 
Yearbook, was a cross country runner. He 
Played basketball and was in the senior 
play, served as president of the FFA 
and won the degree of State Farmer. 
year he is president of the freshman 
Class at South Dakota State College in 
Brookings, 
The family attends the Lutheran church. 
His father has been an outstanding vege- 
table and Hampshire farmer for many years. 
Scientific minded, his Green Giant Field- 
Man Jilek says, Davy became Minnesota's top 
Sweet corn farmer because he kept good 
Tecords, ran a detailed fertilizer program and 
followed accepted production practices and 
Close supervision to win over 425 other con- 
testants. 
The Vegetable Growers Messenger in recog- 
a “Young Man on the March,” David 
Anderson, also pays tribute to the Green 
Giant Fieldman John Jilek, William A. Free, 
Br., president of the National Canners’ As- 
S0ciation, Drs. Charles H. Mahoney and Ed- 
Win A. Crosby, who held up the Raw Prod- 


Ucts Research Bureau of NCA, and to 


NIVGA chairman, Grant Snyder. 
Man helps himself most when he lifts a 
Youngster, 


Cuba Still a Menace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, fol- 
lowing the good, Madison Avenue style 
of the New Frontier, the people seem 
to have forgotten about Cuba and the 

endous danger that lurks there. 

The following articles, one by Robert 

. Spivack, a Liberal, which appeared 
in the August 25 issue of the New York 

d Tribune, and the other by Edgar 
Mowrer, in the September 17 issue 
or the Long Island Press, remind us 
fraught with danger Cuba still is: 
From the New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 
25, 1963] 
Castro's KIDNAPERS 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

The U.S, Government looked pathetic when 
& State Department spokesman announced 
55 a Cuban air and na vai force had seized 

anti-Castro refugees off a British islet in 
Caribbean while our jets and a Coast 
} uard patrol plane helplessly circled over- 


tare description of the incident as one of 
tional “kidnaping” supposedly con- 
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stituted a severe rebuke to Castro’s bad boys. 
Actually, it made our position look even 
worse. It is not In keping with American 
tradition to stand by and allow refugees, 
or freedom fighters, to be taken by force of 
arms to the country from which they have 
sought to escape. 

When such incidents have taken place at 
the Berlin Wall the excuse for our inaction 
has been that tt might touch off a world con- 
flagration, with the Soviet Union and East 
German armed forces so near at hand. 

But if we have become so spineless that 
such incidents can go unpunished within an 
area that is not even 100 miles from our 
shores, how can we expect the rest of the 
American Republics to take seriously our oft- 
expressed determination to keep the hemi- 
sphere safe from communism? 

And why should Castro himself take us 
seriously when we back down at every con- 
frontation? 

The kidnaping incident forces us once 
again to take a look at our Cuban policy, or 
nonpolicy. During July, Castro announced 
expropriation of the American Embassy in 
Havana; on July 26 he called for violent rev- 
olution throughout Latin America. His ad- 
herents have carried on ceaseless guerrilla 
warfare against the democratic regime of 
Venezuela's President Betancourt. 

We still talk grandiosely about the Al- 
liance of Progress, a laudable but long-range 
objective. But as far as dealing with day- 
by-day incidents, it seems clear we have no 
plan for coping with Castro. 

As a result, our prestige in Latin America 
sinks lower and lower. 

I base this not on conjecture, or even on 
what might be considered logical reaction to 
our indecisiveness, but on what responsible 
Latin American leaders have told me. The 
liberal moderates, the conservatives and the 
ultraleftists all find American conduct in- 
comprehensible. 

“Just imagine,” one told me, “how Khru- 
shchev would react if such things were hap- 
pening within 100 miles of his borders.” 

Again the question naturally arises; What 
can we do about Castro’s conduct? In the 
case of the Caribbean “kidnaping,” I would 
think the answer was fairly obvious. Our 
planes should have fired warning shots at 
the kidnapers, and if they did not back off 
then, we should have engaged them in the 
kind of aerial diversionary activity that 
would have driven them away, or at least 
given the refugees sufficient time in which to 
escape. 

The argument is made that we needed 
British permission to act within their terri- 
torial waters. This is not a legal quibble, 
but in a case so flagrant in its violation of 
international law our forces should have 
been able to draw the Castroites into open 
waters; or if not, then we should have pro- 
vided a shield for the refugees. 

Such action, of course, would be an im- 
provisation, but it might drive home the 
point which, I hope, our Government intends 
to make; namely, that we do not intend to 
sit by and allow Castro a free hand in the 
Caribbean, or in the hemisphere. 

Aside from such action, however, Castro is 
forcing us to do what the Kennedy adminis- 
tration clearly does not want to do: give 
greater encouragement to the anti-Commu- 
nist democratic Cubans to engage in guer- 
rilla warfare against the Havana regime.’ 

The longer we delay—the longer we 
tolerate the presence of Soviet troops on 
Cuban soil—the more costly such operations 
are going to be. 

It is regrettable that the administration 
has allowed itself to become so alienated 
from the Cuban refugees, after so much big 
talk about what he hoped to do. But if we 
do not want to lose all of Latin America, 
we are going to have to come to grips with 
the problems Castro poses and that includes 
working with the refugees. 
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[From the Long Island (N.Y.) Press, Sept. 
17, 1963] 
Cn Covtp Bom. Over at ALMOST ANY TIME 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 


The Cuban pot is heating up faster than 
could have been foreseen and could boil over 
at almost any time. 

The best proof is that Castro is scared. 
Havana Radio’s frantic insistence that the 
Soviet Union has warned“ the United States 
that any more raids by Cuban exiles will 
“push the world to the brink of a thermo- 
nuclear war” sounds like Mr. K, all right. 
But it is a cinch that Castro begged Nikita to 
permit his to make this announcement, 

Nikita may even have said something of 
the sort in one of the private billets doux 
which he exchanges with President Ken- 
nedy. But most Americans have learned by 
this time that when it comes to brinkman- 
ship Soviet Russla is a Teddy bear and 
shrinks from direct confrontation with the 
United States, that “paper tiger" (to quote 
Red China) “with nuclear teeth” (to quote 
Khrushchev). 

Castro has reason to be scared. For the 
exile raids are beginning to hurt. Smashing 
Cuba’s largest sugarmill hits Castro just 
where it hurts the most, on the economic 
nerve. True, like all police states Red Cuba 
can for a time terrorize and starve its people 
into submission. But Cuban tempers are 
hotter than Russian. 

Moreover, as first announced here, several 
underground groups in Cuba have pooled 
their resources and concerted their liberation 
efforts and are securing the cooperation of 
a steady trickle of deserters from the Soviet 
forces on Cuba, 

Still another sign that the Cuban pot is 
heating up is the increased haste with which 
the Rusians in Cuba are converting the entire 
province of Pinar Del Rio, with the biggest 
naval base of Mariel, into a single Soviet 
military camp. 

Furthermore, according to the Free Cuba 
News published by the invaluable Citizens 
Committee for a Free Cuba, at the site of 
the Soviet Military GHQ in the La Gober- 
nadora Hills near Mariel, Soviet and Cuban 
workers have dug tunnels 6 miles into the 
ground. (No more offensive missiles in Cuba, 
Mr. Kennedy?) 

Everything points to a hurried Cuban- 
Soviet attempt to make the island virtually 
invulnerable against military attack. 

Meanwhile, still according to the Free 
Cuba News, Castro has been rushing his sub- 
versive efforts throughout Latin America, 
and chiefiy in Venezuela. There the Govern- 
ment recently seized from Communist ter- 
rorists a “Plan M” which set forth instruc- 
tions for successful guerrilla warfare includ- 
ing, naturally, the assassination and kid- 
naping of leading anti-Communists. “The 
policy of extermination is the one we must 
follow.” 

Again, naturally, 

The mere existence of such a Castro-made 
plan raises the question, What is the U.S. 
Government doing about Cuba? And the 
answer is, Nothing of any importance—so far. 

What could it do? Readers who believe 
that Kennedy's present passivity is danger- 
ously inept would do well to study the mag- 
nificent debate on Cuba in the U.S. House 
of Representatives (published In the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of July 29, 1963). There 
they will find proposals by any number of 
patriotic Congressmen weary of the admin- 
istration's doubletalk and urging immediate 
American action. 

At the end, Congressman Weaver, of Penn- 
sylvania, summed up eight short 
of war. And when goaded by that faithful 
administration supporter, Co: Pu- 
CINSsKI, of Illinois, to say whether he adyo- 
cated war, Congressman CRAMER, of Florida, 
a Democrat of another stamp, replied: “If 
military action is the only way to get rid of 
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Castro after all other steps are taken; if it is 
essential in the Monroe Doctrine that this 
means kiċking the Communists out of Cuba 
to preserve our security, that is the step we 
are going to have to take,” 

This, I submit, is the authentic voice of 
the American people. Sometime before 
November 1964, President Kennedy is going 
to listen to it—or else. 


Soviet Plans in Latin America Set 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, our coun- 
try is fortunate in having in Europe one 
of its most distinguished news analysts, 
Constantine Brown, who always writes 
with the objectivity of the trained ob- 
server. 

The latest contribution of Mr. Brown, 
which deals with a subject of vital sig- 
nificance to the United States and, in- 
deed, of the entire Western Hemisphere, 
follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Aug. 31, 1963] 


Soviet PLANS, IN LATIN America SET: RED 
DEFECTOR SAYS CUBA IS SPEARHEAD, ORDERED 
To Use “Carrot” TACTIC ON UNITED STATES 

(By Constantine Brown) 

MunicH.—At a place “somewhere in Ger- 
many” where important Communist defec- 
tors are screened before being given perma- 
nent residence here, I met through German 
friends a Czech who had held a position of 
responsibility in the Prague hierarchy. He 
was a man in his late fifties, erudite and 
keen-minded, He had given up everything 
because “I could no longer stand the in- 
trigues, the double-crossings and the lies of 
the regime which I had joined wholeheart- 
edly. But,“ he added wistfully, “I am 
afraid I have now joined the losing side.” 

His explanation for this pessimistic view- 
point about the “‘losing side” (the West) was 
simple. The new generation of political men, 
particularly in the United States and Britain, 
does not want to believe the U.S.S.R. is plan- 
ning for the conquest of the world. 

Premier Khrushchey has confused and 
frightened the political men by his tactics of 
hot and cold showers, frowns and smiles, rat- 
tling of missiles and “deep concern for hu- 
manity.” He is now certain, if his life span 
lasts for another 10 years, that he can hand 
over to his successor the socialist world 
promised by Lenin. 

The signing of the Moscow pact and the 
subsequent steps are only a beginning. Mr. 
Khrushchey's aims go further, to the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

The Czech defector, who my German 
friends told me is trustworthy, emphasized 
the plan for a gigantic USRLA, When 
asked what this meant, he explained, “the 
United Socialist Republics of Latin America.” 

During the 37-day visit of Fidel Castro to 
the Soviet Union, the blueprint of such an 
organization of states was discussed in all 
details by Mr. Khrushchev, the Cuban dic- 
tator and a number of top Soviet officials. 

Mr. Khrushehev was confident that there 
will be no more than token opposition from 
the United States. Cuba will be, of course, 
the key point where all the propaganda and 
subversive moves will start. 

The anxiety of the Western Powers, and 
particularly of the United States and Britain, 
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for accommodation is to be exploited inten- 
sively all over Latin America, together with 
the power element of the U.S.S.R. The first 
component group of the USRLA would be 
composed of Cuba, Venezuela, Mexico, Chile, 
and Brazil, as well as the former British 
Guiana and possibly Hispaniola after the 
Duvalier regime in Haiti has been liqui- 
dated. The target date is 1968. 

According to my informant, Mr. Khru- 
shchev has instructed Mr. Castro to take his 
time and lay the groundwork without haste. 
It is essential, he is reported to have said, 
that the chances of reelection of the present 
Washington administration, sympathetic to 
socialism and dedicated to a relaxation of 
tensions, should not be endangered. It is 


. also important that the British Labor Party, 


headed by Harold Wilson—and described by 
Mr. Khrushchev as a man of great intelli- 
gence and Insight toward world trends— 
should replace the wobbly, uncertain, and 
tired Conservatives. 

Hence, there must be no hasty or rash 
moves by Fidel and his associates through- 
out Latin America. Quite the contrary, Mr. 
Castro must accept with good grace any in- 
dications for reconciliation with the United 
States—even at the price of some conces- 
sions regarding the confiscation of Ameri- 
can properties, 

The Czech defector added that there are 
already in course such negotiations which 
may lead to a resumption of diplomatic re- 
lations with Washington. But he expects 
nothing concrete before next year. The pot 
will be kept simmering until the American 
elections. After November 1964, however, 
the work of creating a USRLA will be started 
in earnest. 

Asked about Europe's reaction to the gl- 
gantic Soviet plans, the answer was that 
Europe has relied too much on the United 
States to be able to successfully resist the 
trend. Anyhow, he added, the only strong 
opponents of Mr. Khrushchev are West Ger- 
man Chancellor Adenauer and French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. With Mr. Adenauer out of 
office Mr. Khrushchev does not worry about 
Mr. Erhard and Mr. Schroeder. Both are 
Anglo-Saxon minded and unsympathetic to 
the French-German alliance. General de 
Gaulle, if placed in a position of isolation 
after the departure of Mr. Adenauer, could 
withdraw his support from the Germans if 
Bonn breaks the spirit of the alliance and 
turns to Moscow for a renewal of the his- 
toric entente. 

"There is not a single head of government 
anywhere in the world,” said my informant, 
“who enjoys more prestige with the Kremlin 
gang than De Gaulle. He has been unyield- 
ing and that counts with those men more 
than the chase for relaxation,” 


Address of Guam’s Speaker, Won Pat, at 
National Conference of Legislative 
Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include the address of 
Hon. Won Pat, Speaker of the Legisla- 
ture of Guam, at the National Confer- 
ente of State Legislative Leaders at Bos- 
ton on September 21. Forty-seven 
States of the Union and Guam were rep- 
resented at the conference. 


September 24 


Speaker Won Pat's address follows: 
OUTLINE oF FEDERAL-STATE RELATIONS aS THEY 
APPLY TO THE TERRITORY OF GUAM .- 


I. UNIQUE ASPECTS OF GUAM'S RELATIONSHIP 
„ WITH THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Guam is not a sovereign state; Its govern- 
ment Is not touched on in the Constitution 
except in article IV, section 3, which pro- 
vides that the Congress shall have power to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations for the territories—Guam has no 
vote in the national elections, and no seat 
in the Congress, either voting or otherwise. 
Accordingly, the unincorporated territory of 
Guam is not an independent entity, as is a 
State of the United States, and thus its rela- 
tions with the Federal Government are sim- 
ilar to those what we miight say between cre- 
ator and creature rather than between 
equals. As an example, any bill passed by 
the Guam Legislature and signed by the 
Governor has to be submitted to Congress, 
which, for a period of 1 year after submis- 
sion, reserves the right to repeal or annul the 
bill, and although Congress has never 80 
abrogated any of our local legislation, the 
power to do so exists, and the net result is 
that our legislation does not become, in ef- 
fect, final until 1 year after its submission 
to Congress. Our organic act, which serves 
as our state constitution, is Federal legisla- 
tion which has been amended in the past 
and can be amended in the future without 
the people of Guam having any voice in the 
matter whatsoever. Although our Govern- 
ment has been self-supporting, operating its 
typical American governmental structure 
with tax funds locally collected, nevertheless 
the Congress can cut off our present sources 
of revenue at any time, and in any number 
of ways. 

In outlining our rather precarious position 
in our relationship with Congress, let me 
emphasize that it is only in examining the 
legal and constitutional relationship between 
our territory and the Federal Government 
that our position appears so precarious, since, 
in point of fact, Congress, following the 
Second World War, has been generous to the 
people and to the territory of Guam and our 
relations have been generally amiable. The 
same holds true generally speaking with the 
executive branch of the Federal Government, 
also. However, since our territory's prin- 
cipal function is to provide logistic support 
for the Air Force and naval establishments 
on the island, the Department of Defense 
plays the most important role of any Federal 
department in determining our future, and 
this despite the fact that the Department of 
the Interior is the executive agency charged 
with the responsibility of supervising our ac- 
tivities and our relationship with the Federal 
Government. We have noted with interest 
that when there Is a showdown between the 
two departments over some matter affecting 
Guam, the Department of Defense invariably 
wins, and over these power struggles between 
agencies in the Federal Government, the ter- 
ritory of Guam has practically no influence, 
whatsoever, since we have no one in Wash- 
ington who can protect our interests and we 
have no political pressure that we can bring 
to bear. 

Guam also comes under the cognizance of 
the State Department under the Office of 
Dependent Areas by virtue of the U.S, rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. Thus, 
the Department of State takes a rather con- 
descending interest in our territory. The 
United Nations classifies Guam as a non- 
self-governing dependency of the United 
States, in other words, a colony, and there- 
fore the State Department, as the agency 
charged with the responsibility of represent- 
ing the United States in the United Nations, 
feels that it must make sure that nothing 
happens on Guam that can be later used 
against the United States in the United Na- 
tions. The people of Guam are traditionally 
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very law abiding and peace loving and have 
Dever resorted to violence as direct action in 
attempting to assert their rights to achieve 
their political or social objectives. Hence, 


we have never in any way embarrassed the 


US. Government in its direction of our 
destinies. 2 


Ii, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Guam was à colony of Spain for 300 years 
it was governed first from Mexico and then 
from the Philippines, and had no local gov- 
ernment to speak of. Then in 1898, as a 
Tecult of the US. desire for a coaling and 
Cable station between the west coast and 
the Philippines, Guam was seized during the 
Spanish-American War and later awarded 
to the United States in the Treaty of Paris 
as one of the spoils of war. President Mc- 

ey turned Guam over to the Navy De- 
partment pending congressional action to 
det up a more definitive relationship as the 
treaty provided that Congress shal] deter- 
the political status of the people of 
However, Congress took no action 

on Guam for 52 years, and the Navy ran 
the island more or less as a naval base from 
1898 until 1950, with the exception of 3 
years when the Japanese occupied it. Al- 
h the people of Guam will be grateful 

to the Navy for all they have done and will 
Continue to do for the territory, it is only 
to note that under the Navy we had no 
Civil government whatsoever; we were gov- 
erned by Executive orders having the force 
and effect of laws, and since our legislature 
Was only advisory in nature, our naval Gov- 
er nor could make any laws he wished, any- 
e he wished—he could even overrule the 
decisions of the courts of the territory—and 
even the access to and departure from the 
Were strictly controlled by the Navy 

yo Until just a year ago. The reason that 
think this background information is per- 
tinent in considering Guam’s relation with 
the Government is that although 
&t present we have nowhere near the inde- 
ence or power of a State of the Union, 
eless we have been accorded many 

2 rights and privileges than we had be- 
Ore 1950, that our present emotion toward 
ess and the Federal Government gen- 
many is that of gratitude tempered by frus- 

‘tion rather than anger or hostility be- 
Cause of our still severely limited self-gov- 

t and sovereignty. 
IT. COMMON PROBLEMS 


of though the territory of Guam has little 
v the power and prestige of a State of the 
nion, nevertheless many of the problems 
they both face are similar, particularly in 
the fleld of Federal-State relations. I note 
Q t in the resolutions adopted by the last 
eneral Assembly of the Council of State 
ity ts, one emphasized the desirabil- 
1 Of the States acting responsibly and ef- 
ectively in reapportioning their legislative 
G €s. This issue is of some importance in 
F Spun also, although, under existing law, 
8 legislators are elected at large and 
len apportionment is not an actual prob- 
1 However, there are many people who 
el that the territory should be apportioned 
er assure that all the areas and districts 
Our little island are fairly represented in 
1 ture. A bill had been introduced 
mee Eighty-Seventh Congress to apportion 
tri Seats in the Legislature among the dis- 
G Cts of the territory. Thus, the issue in 
bern is not how we should be apportioned 
Whee ether we should be apportioned at all. 
m you consider that the territory con- 
boa Only 225 square miles and that every- 
8 y's home is within an hour's drive of 
to body else's, one has serious doubts as 
Whether apportionment is at all appro- 
te for our small compact community. I 
vi Certainly be interested to hear the 
“Ws of my friends in the State Legislatures 
Ww this issue. 
tent’ are in general agreement with the in- 
Of another resolution adopted by the 
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General Assembly of the Council of State 
Governments covering the Federal-State rela- 
tions with regard to grants-in-aid programs. 

Our c Act provides that no Federal 
law shall automatically apply to Guam ex- 
cept by specific reference in the statute to 
Guam by name or by reference to posses- 
sion. Accordingly, many of the laws pre- 
viously enacted by the U.S. Congress at the 
time the Organic Act was passed and those 
thereafter do not apply to Guam and as a 
consequence, many of the benefits and Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs extended to the 
States, Puerto Rico, the former territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii before they came into 
the Union, were not available to Guam. 
Then in 1956, Congress passed an Omnibus 
Bill which provided for the extension of a 
few of the laws to Guam that permit partici- 
pation of Guam in some grants-in-aid pro- 
grams and assistance. Our participation, 
however, in such programs has been ham- 
strung by the complex and rigid require- 
ments imposed by statutes and administra- 
tive procedures. Our unique situation, espe- 
cially our peculiar governmental structure, 
makes it difficult to take advantage of any 
Federal enactment without first locally en- 
acting a qualifying statute and setting up 
the administrative machinery, both of which 
have to meet the Federal criteria. 


IV. CIVIL RIGHTS 


The burning issue of civil rights takes on 
a rather peculiar aspect in Guam in that 
the Congress of the United States in adopting 
our Organic Act wrote for us a bill of rights 
giving the residents and citizens of the 
territory essentially the same constitutional 
civil liberties afforded the citizens of the 
United States generally. However, discrimi- 
natory practices with respect to employment 
opportunities are to be found both in the 
Federal agencies on Guam and in our local 
government. For instance, if you are a local 
citizen working for the military activities, 
you are not paid the same wages as your off- 
island fellow-American, although you are do- 
ing exactly the same work and have the 
same experience and ability. On the other 
hand, if you are working for the local gov- 
ernment, you get equal pay for equal work, 
whether you are a local citizen or from 
abroad. However, our Organic Act as passed 
by Congress provides that preference shall be 
given to citizens of Guamanian ancestry in 
governmental employment and in selection 
for promotion. 

Many of us resent this anomalous situa- 
tion since it is not in keeping with the tradi- 
tions of the United States and of the Ameri- 
can Constitution which are, of course, that 
no one is to be favored or disfavored be- 
cause of race or place of birth, and I can* 
state with some degree of assurance that 
were the people of Guam ever to have the 
right to draft their own constitution, with 
resulting sovereignty over our territory as 
have the various States of the Union, we 
would certainly do away with such things. 
Guam is as much a melting pot as Hawaii 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult to 
distinguish between those who are Guam- 
anian” and those who are not. In comparing 
Guam to other American communities, then, 
our civil rights problems are perhaps not as 
serious as what they are in the United States; 
we have a majority of residents more or less 
of the same racial background, which is a 
mixture of Polynesian, Chinese, Filipino, Jap- 
anese, Spanish, and American. 

However, in the important area of civil 
liberties involving voting rights, Guam might 
be held to be guilty of restricting these rights 
in that we require a 2-year residence before 
authorizing one to vote, which in effect 
means that our electorate is predominantly 
Guamanian since most of the outsiders are 
not in the territory long enough to qualify 
to vote. As a result, there has been some 
pressure to lower the residence requirements 
to enable more of the short-time residents of 
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Guam to take part in our local political ac- 
tivities. However, no one of voting age is 
denied of the right to vote because of color 
or creed. The only qualifications are that 
he must be of sound mind, be 18 years or over 
and meet the residence requirement. How- 
ever, when so much of our population is 
transient and is not concerned with the long- 
term problems of the territory, one wonders 
whether they are really entitled to vote as 
they would not be voting for long-term proj- 
ects or to solve problems that their children 
and grandchildren will face, but only for 
their immediate needs. 

In conclusion, Guam is deeply interested 
in the civil rights movement within the 
United States, since although we are a ma- 
jority in our own island, we are definitely a 
minority in the continental United States 
with the result that most of us who have 
come to the States, at one time or another 
have experienced some degree of racial prej- 
udice. Fortunately, in our own territory, 
little if any prejudice exists and we do have 
control, even If severely limited, of our own 
local affairs. Furthermore, the limitation on 
our rights to self-government does not result 
from our race but from our awkward political 
position as an unincorporated territory of the 
United States. 

Our aspiration is to have more self-govern- 
ment by electing our own governor and to 
have a voice in the Congress of the United 
States where our destinies are decided. 


Can Peaceful Coexistence Work? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, September 
23 is the Bulgarian National Day of the 
Fight for Freedom, Independence and 
Democracy. It was 16 years ago that 
Bulgaria’s great patriot, Nikola Petkoy, 
was executed in a Sophia prison. He was 
the courageous and popular leader of the 
Bulgarian Agrarian Party and a stanch 
fighter against communism. It is most 
fitting therefore that the Bulgarian Na- 
tional Committee for a Free and Inde- 
pendent Bulgaria chose this anniversary 
to commemorate their Bulgarian Na- 
tional Day. 

Nikola Petkov was one of four who 
signed the Bulgarian armistice and in his 
attempt to set up a democratic govern- 
ment in postwar Bulgaria, took an active 
and leading role in the establishment of 
a coalition government in September of 
1944 after the overthrow of the Bulgarian 
Nazi regime. Bulgaria is a land of peas- 
ants and Petkov was the leader of the 
peasants. He opposed King Boris when 
it was the king who infringed upon the 
rights of these people and when the So- 
viet army attempted to force a Commu- 
nist state on the Bulgarians they found 
Petkov, and his opposition to a totali- 
tarian regime, in their way. 

Petkov's violent end came after all 
appeals for clemency, including those 
from Great Britain and the United 
States, were rejected by a special Min- 
istry of Justice commission. The timing 
and conduct of the trial and its rela- 
tionship to other repressive measures un- 
dertaken by the Bulgarian authorities 
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made it clear that the trial constituted 
but one of a series of measures under- 
taken by the Communist dominated Fa- 
therland Front Government to remove 
all but token opposition. When a na- 
tion drapes itself in the robes of justice 
to murder its foremost patriot, the world 
looks on with horror. In this case the 
world knew that Nikola Petkov's only 
“crime” was his devotion to the freedom 
and liberty of his countrymen. 

It would seem that this unhappy in- 
cident in Bulgarian history is a timely 
warning for those among us who today 
preach “peaceful” coexistence. This 
courageous Bulgarian leader tried to co- 
operate and to coexist “peacefully” on a 
democratic basis with the Communist 
regime. The result was his execution. 

Petkov once said: 

My father and brother were murdered on 
the streets of Sophia as traitors. I am ready 
to share their fate. 


How many more Bulgarians will have 
to share the fate of the Petkov family 
until their dreams are realized and their 
country is truly free? On this Bulgarian 
National Day in 1963, greetings are sent 
from the people of the United States to 
all the Bulgarians with a prayer that 
soon the struggle will be won and they 
will have what their country has so sel- 
dom enjoyed through the years—free- 
dom and liberty. 


Gold and the Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the following edi- 
torial from the September 20 issue of 
the New York Journal of Commerce. I 
append this editorial on “Gold and the 
Dollar” for the information of the Mem- 
bers of Congress, 

The editorial is as follows: 

GOLD AND THE DOLLAR 

In a recent series of articles in this news- 
paper Prof. Henry ©. Wallich of Yale has 
demonstrated that if there ever was a time 
when the U.S. dollar could be devalued anew, 
that time has now passed and we have to 
hold the line whether we like it or not. Any 
devaluation, or any change in the price we 
pay for gold, would be helpful to others 
rather than us; we would gain nothing and, 
in fact, the dollar as an international cur- 
rency would be destroyed by any such action. 

In a speech this week George 8. Moore, 
president of the First National City Bank of 
New York, pointed out that we are now down 
to our last $4 billion of gold which can be 
exported or earmarked for the account of 
foreignors, since $12 billion of the $16 billion 
of gold we still hold must be kept against 
Federal Reserve note and deposit liabilities. 
And our currency circulation continues to 
set new records. 

Mr. Moore makes the point that the 
statute could be changed, but infers that it 
is too late. 

Both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Board have 
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sald that our entire gold reserve will be used 
to meet international obligations which are 
payable only in gold. However, Congress 
has passed no such bill and any prolonged 
debate on such a proposal would merely 
erode further confidence in the dollar. 

Even if Congress did not act in time, the 
Federal Reserve Board could temporarily sus- 
pend the gold reserve requirement, but this 
would be contrary to the intent of the law. 
Not unimportant in the whole question is 
what the domestic reaction would be to elim- 
inating the 25 percent gold requirement 
against reserve notes and deposits. 

Some recent proposals have involved a 
spirit of compromise: keep the 25 percent 
reserve in gold only against currency and 
forget the deposits. These would fool 
nobody. 

The president of the First National City 
Bank of New York notes some factors basi- 
cally favorable to the U.S. position. All the 
foreign assets owned by the United States, 
including gold and our subscription to the 
International Monetary Fund, add up to 
about $100 billion, which is twice the $50 
billion of our Habilities to foreigners. Our 
foreign investments yield an increasingly 
large return, Our export surplus continues 
to run at a rate of around $4.5 billion. Our 
whole balance-of-payments deficit is about 
one-half of 1 percent of our gross national 
product, which is a ridiculously small per- 
centage. 

The trouble comes about, as Mr. Moore 
says, by the fact that we are piling up our 
liabilities to foreigners at short term, while 
our assets are very largely illiquid ones, pay- 
able at long term. 

Mr. Moore does not say so, but the United 
States has fallen into the age-old trap of 
borrowing short (I. e., creating short-term 
liabilities) and lending long, which over the 
centuries has been the way to bankruptcy. 

For a country in such a deficit position the 
remedy would seem to be absurdly simple: 
stop encouraging people to borrow money, 
and particularly foreigners, and instead 
make this country an attractive field for 
home and foreign people to invest in at long 
term. The First National City Bank presi- 
dent says we are in a mixup of fiscal, tax 
and monetary policy and somebody ought 
to clear up the confusion. 

This can be done by the tax cutting meas- 
ure now before the Senate. It can also be 
done by less accent upon Government spend- 
ing. It means also removal of the artificial 
measures by the Government to hold down 
interest rates for the benefit of domestic 
borrowers—overlooking the fact that for- 
eign borrowers are among the major bene- 

* ficiaries of such policies. Mr. Moore even 
feels that the recent hike in the Federal Re- 
serve rediscount rate could be carried further 
without hurting anybody materially. This 
may be debatable, but Mr. Moore would 
haye to take that view in the interest of 
being consistent. 

The United States is not acting as a world 
banker traditionally should. It is trying to 
have its cake and eat it too. Over a long 
period this just cannot be done. 


Our Uncertain President 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
IN THE woven 5 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s recent proposal to 
join the Communists in a trip to 
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Moon startled very many Americans. 
Arthur Krock, in today’s New York 
Times, analyzes Mr. Kennedy’s attempt 
to cover up: 


In THE NATION: AN UNPERSUASIVE CHALLENGE 
OF THE RECORD 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 23.—The record of 
the manned moon-landing project from the 
time President Kennedy announced it to 
Congress on May 25, 1961, was undeviatingly 
that of an individual U.S. enterprise until 
Mr. Kennedy proposed before the United 
Nations last week that it be changed to a 
joint expedition with Soviet Russia. This 
is why the President's proposal startled some 
Administration officials importantly engaged 
in the space program. 

But when John W. Finney, of this news- 
paper's Washington staff, duly reported this, 
with the citation of the record necessary to 
explain the surprise of these officials. the 
White House immediately angrily protested 
that instead of being a fundamental turn- 
about of a unilateral United States policy on 
which billions already have been expended, 
a fusion of the effort with the U.S.S.R. has 
been in the President's mind all along. To 
this purpose, however, only one scrap of evi- 
dence was offered against a solid opposing 
record extending from May, 1961, to a White 
House news conference on July 17, 1963. 

This scrap was a remark, "Let's go to the 
moon together,” now disclosed to have been 
made to Premier Khrushchey by the Presi- 
dent when they met at Vienna a few days 
after Mr. Kennedy recommended the lunar 
expedition to Congress exclusively in the 
terms of a nationalistic competition with the 
Soviet Union that he did not modify until 
his U.N. speech last week. Since this re- 
mark was at the most a “feeler,” toward 
which, according to the same authority, Mr. 
Khrushchev indicated no reaction, either for 
or against, this remark is hard to support as 
proof of a sustained grand design held in 
reserve for the time when the “gap” created 
“by the Soviet’s clear advantage” in space 
exploration was “substantially closed.” 

To accept this contention of the White 
House spokesman (above quotations his) 
would require acceptance that the closing of 
the “gap” occurred since the news confer- 
ence of July 17, 1963; or that in this short 
Space all the elements which the President 
then said would make the cooperative effort 
“impractical” have disappeared with the 
test ban treaty. These elements he de- 
scribed as “a good many barriers of suspicion 
and distrust and hostility” of which “there 
is no evidence as yet that they have broken 
down,” 

The President is extremely sensitive to 
publications which even suggest the infer- 
ence that he has changed or reversed basic 
courses. It is then that his public relations 
barometer, Press Secretary Salinger, bursts 
‘rom the top of the tube, and explodes all 
over reporters who, like John W. Finney, 
serve the public interest by digging out the 
facts from beneath the official handouts. In 
this latest instance the following are among 
these facts: 

From the President's message to Congress, 
May 25, 1961: “I believe that this Nation 
should commit itself to achieving the goal, 
before this decade is out, of landing a man on 
the moon and returning him safely to earth. 
No single space project in this period will be 
more impressive to mankind, or more impor- 
tant for the long-range exploration of space.” 

This proposal was made in a moment of 
national anxiety, just after the Bay of Pigs 
episode and the first Soviet manned space 
flights. 

The policy it enunciated was carefully con- 
sidered for a month in conferences which 
included the Departments of State and De- 
fense and the National Aeronautics and 
Space Council. 
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From the time of its announcement the 
President continued steadily to ask Congress 
for billions of dollars to finance the con- 
nected Project Apollo. 

The U.N. speech, on the other hand, was 
decided on in discussions among a very lim- 
ited number of officials, not including the 
Space Council. 

It was the duty of the press to review these 
facts in reporting the speech to which they 
are wholly relevant. And also to report, 
Which is true, that, because of these facts, 

Speech surprised a number of officials in 
the space program; and was viewed by some 
m Congress as a combination of propaganda 
for U.N. consumption and a hastily conceived 
expedient against House sentiment for heavy 
Cuts in the program that threatens a Presi- 
dential commitment with politically embar- 


Tassing failure. 


The New Four Ocean Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, Adm. John S. McCain, Jr, & 
leading authority on naval warfare, re- 

us of the tremendous challenge 
facing America today on the high seas. 
McCain demonstrated his vast 
knowledge of our Navy’s capability at a 
recent address before the 50th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 


rs Congress, 

His remarks were aptly termed “The 
New Four Ocean Challenge” and I rec- 
OMmend them for the Members of the 

. Under leave to exterid my re- 
Marks to the Appendix of the Recor, I 
hereby insert his address: 

Tux New Four Ocean CHALLENGE 

(By Vice Adm. John S. McCain, Jr.) 

In this age of missiles and satellites, the 
1 Major showdown between the Soviet 
nion and the United States took place at 
dea during the Cuban crisis. This was the 
first time that American had faced Russian, 
Without third parties such as satellite coun- 
involved. As an omen of things to 
come, this confrontation took place on the 
high seas. 

President Kennedy summed up the situa- 
tion recently when he addressed the crew 
Of the carrier, U.S.S. Kitty Hawk, “Events of 
October 1962, indicated, as they had all 
through history, that control of the seas 
Means security. Control of the seas can 
Mean peace. Control of the seas can mean 
Victory. The United States must control 
the seas if it is to protect our security.” 

There are three basic points that I would 
like to make in this presentation. First, we 
are involved in a total “wet war” with the 

et Union. This not only includes the 

val aspects of the oceans but also the mer- 

t marine, oceanography, and the fishing 

T ustry, The second point is that with any 
Urther expansion, the Communists must 
Move into those areas which are directly 
‘uenced by sea power. And third, one of 
most profound changes in the history of 
Warfare has been the extended inland reach 
trom mobile bases at sea. Virtually no spot 
ee is beyond range of attack from the 


mene oceans will play a growing role in 
defense of the free world in the future. 
Some people would like to see the United 
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States take a decreasing interest in world 
affairs and withdraw to our “island Amer- 
ica.” But we are inextricably tied to the 
nations of the free world for our own mu- 
tual benefits and we are directly involved 
in the defense of 60 of them through direct 
treaty or military assistance agreements. 

The British used the oceans to unite their 
great Commonwealth and to do so they main- 
tained tremendous strength in sea power. 
Today we must also use the oceans to unite 
this great oceanic confederation of nations 
of the free world if we are to resist the 
massive onslaught vf communism which 
seeks to rule the world. 

Almost three quarters of the earth's surface 
is free real estate to use in the defense of 
the free world. The oceans are the only way 
that our national policy can be projected 
from our own “island America” without 
being hampered by base rights and other 
political considerations. 

I would first like to discuss some of the 
peaceful aspects of the oceans which are of 
importance to us and go on day in and 
day out. 

Science and technology are now looking 
seaward. As the population of the world 
increases and our resources on land diminish, 
we must look to the oceans for food, fresh 
water, raw materials, and power. Mankind 
has always derived food from the oceans in 
the form of fish. We are now investigating 
the possibilities of extracting other life 
giving elements which are abundant beneath 
the surface of the seas. The Japanese are 
the leaders in this exploration and are now 
making palatable dishes from such things 
as seaweed and algae. 

Fresh water is already becoming a grave 
problem in certain sections of the United 
States. This problem will become even more 
serious in the years to come. Several dis- 
tilling plants for making fresh water from 
salt water are already in operation in this 
country and there must be an accelerated 
effort in this field before the problem be- 
comes acute. 

Our resources in raw materials are also 
rapidly giving out. The oceans are a vast 
storehouse of raw materials. Rock-like 
nodules of practically pure raw materials 
have been photographed on the ocean bot- 
tom, They range across the entire 
from zine to man All that remains 
is for science to devise economical methods 
to unlock the door to this storehouse. 

We have just scratched the surface in the 
exploration of the ocean depths. The 
Thresher tragedy illustrate the fact that 
we probably know less about the ocean 
depths than we do about space. We have 
begun to make breakthroughs, however, and 
one of these has been with the bathyscaph 
Trieste. About 2 years ago, the Trieste de- 
scended to the deepest spot in the oceans, a 
depth of about 7 miles in the Mariannas 
Trench, The trip that the Trieste took to 
the ocean depths was just as spectacular as 
the more widely publicized orbiting of the 
earth. 

The Soviet Union is well aware of the im- 
portance of exploring the oceans. They have 
over 100 modern oceanographic research ships 
conducting the most extensive underwater 
Tesearch program in the world today. They 
also haye thousands of scientists primarily 
engaged in this research effort which has 
the full backing of the Soviet Government. 

But who owns the riches contained in the 
ocean depths? Nations have gone to war 
over fishing rights. That nation which con- 
trols the seas will almost certainly have the 
strongest voice In settling any dispute which 
may arise as the world turns increasingly to 
the sea for survival. 

Another aspect of the oceans which affects 
our everyday existence is our absolute de- 
pendence upon ocean shipping. The United 
States is rapidly becoming a have-not na- 
tion. Of 72 strategic materials, we must 
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entirely Import over 40 of them and portions 
of all the rest. This Nation occupies the 
unique position of being the world's largest 
exporter and importer. Over one-half of 
the raw materials of the world and one-third 
of the world’s industrial production are 
channeled to the needs of the economy of the 
United States. 

More than 70,000 miles of vital ocean routes 
unite the free world and bring together its 
vast resources. These ocean routes are as 
fundamental to our own survival as eating, 
breathing, and sleeping is to the human body. 
They must be kept open. 

There are several factors which affect these 
vital ocean routes. First, all four bottle- 
necks of world sea trade lie in areas of po- 
litical unrest and uncertainty—the Panama 
Canal, Straits of Gibraltar, Suez Canal and 
Red Sea, and the Straits of Malacca. We all 
know of the geographical relationship of 
Cuba to the Panama Canal. If Cuba ever 
becomes a predominant military power, it 
can control that vital artery of commerce. 

For 2% centuries the British have con- 
trolled the Straits of Gibraltar. However, 
today there is considerable unrest in the 
new nations of northwest Africa. The So- 
viets have also shown considerable interest 
in this area. 

The Suez Canal is now in the hands of 
the United Arab Republic having passed 
irom British control in 1956. We know the 
dislocations which occur in world commerce 
when that canal is closed off as was done in 
1956. Among other things, oil from the Mid- 
dle East to Europe passes through that canal 
and Europe cannot survive without that oil. 
At the juncture of the Red Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden, the Soviet Union built a seaport 
for Yemen about 2 years ago. Today, Ye- 
men is in a state of political uncertainty 
and turmoil. 

As you move further to the east, the fourth 
bottleneck is the Straits of Malacca which 
is the great highway between the Indian 
Ocean, the South China Sea, and the Pacific 
Ocean. Great Britain has controlled these 
straits since 1809 by virtue of its possession 
of Singapore. This entire southeast Asian 
area is now one of the major trouble spots of 
the world. The uncertainty in this section 
could well lead to the closing off of the 
Straits of Malacca by an unfriendly power. 

Every day more than 9,000 merchant ships 
are steaming the sea lanes of the world. 
There are about 3,000 ships in the North 
Atlantic alone. These ships must get 
through or we as a nation do not survive. 
Without the necessary imports, we could 
not build a satellite, a B-58, a Polaris sub- 
marine, nor would we have coffee, which is 
so necessary to our creature comforts. 

To further complicate the situation, our 
own merchant fleet is in a state of decline. 
American flag merchant ships carry only 
about 10 percent of our oversea trade. In 
other words, we are dependent upon ships 
of other nations to carry 90 percent of our 
commerce. We have only about 900 active 
merchant ships flying the U.S. flag today 
and this fleet is declining by about 4 per- 
cent each year. This compares to the sey- 
eral thousand ships we had at the end of 
World War II. The United States now has 
only 58 new merchant ships under con- 
struction. On the other hand, the Soviet 
Union is presently building 225. 

A more direct military threat to our vital 
ocean routes is the huge Soviet submarine 
fleet. Hitler began World War II with 57 
submarines and subsequently almost suc- 
ceeded in cutting the Allies supply lines. 
Today, the Soviet Union has over 400 sub- 
marines. The true significance of this tre- 
mendous number rests in the recognition 
by the men in the Kremlin of our absolute 
dependence upon the ocean lanes of com- 
munications for the survival of the free 
world. 

During the Cuban crisis, many of the 
Soviet long-range submarines were sent to 
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the Caribbean area. In fact, our antisub- 
marine warfare forces persistently tracked 
these submarines and some of them even- 
tually came to the surface to recharge at- 
teries and for repairs. The Soviets also have 
missile firing submarines. However, these 
are not comparable to our Polaris subma- 
rines since they can only carry a few short- 
range missiles and they must come to the 
surface in order to fire them. 

Antisubmarine warfare requires a combi- 
nation of forces to do the job. Aircraft, 
surface ships, and submarines are all mem- 
bers of the ASW team. Our ASW forces are 
built around aircraft carriers which supply 
fixed wing aircraft and helicopters for patrol 
and detection. ‘The carrier based aircraft are 
supplemented by long-range land based pa- 
Destroyers 


warfare which are little discussed. In the 
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munist expansion and how it is affected by 
the oceans. 

In the first few years after World War II, 
the Communists expanded rapidly. They 
absorbed the now so-called satellite nations 
in Eastern Europe by the simple process of 
marching In. In the Far East, they seized 
control of mainland China and its 700 mil- 
lion inhabitants. 

As a result of this rapid Communist ex- 
pansion, the nations of the free world began 
to join together to block any further aggres- 
sion. Today, the Communists are blocked 
to the west by the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, our Army and Air Force op- 
erating from fixed bases in Western Europe, 
the US. 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, and 
the possible deployment of other units of 
our Defense Establishment from the United 
States. They are blocked to the east by our 


Philippines; the 7th Fleet; and the possible 
deployment of other forces from the United 
States. In any expansion northward, the 
Communists would immediately encounter 
the climatic and geographic conditions in 
the Polar icecap. 

In addition to the military blocks I have 
mentioned, the determination of the peoples 
in these sections of the world to resist com- 
munism is also worthy of note. 

There is another inescapable fact of geog- 
raphy that faces the Communists if they 
attempt to expand their borders. Any Com- 
munist drive can be outflanked from the sea. 
We did this in Korea with the Inchon am- 
phibious landings. Our naval striking forces 
also projected mobile airpower and gun- 
power on the enemy’s flanks which played 
an importunt part in the outcome of that 
conflict. The same principle applies to the 
southeast Asian Peninsula, the Indian Pe- 
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ninsula, the isthmus which connects Africa 
and Asia, and to the European Peninsula. 
In other words, the Communists would be 
faced with all the disadvantages of penin- 
sula warfare without control of the seas 
surounding those peninsulas. 

Therefore, in order to fulfill the Commu- 
nist ambition of world domination there is 
only one direction that they can move and 
generally speaking this is to the south. 
The Communists are now leapfrogging to 
new areas—into Africa where they are at- 
tempting to take full advantage of the tur- 
moil and confusion that exists there as the 
new nations seek to adjust themselves to 


self-rule, into southeast Asia, and also into 


our own hemisphere in Cuba. They are now 
moving into those areas which are directly 
infiuenced by seapower. 

In southeast Asia, Laos, and South Viet- 
nam are under constant pressure from the 
Communists. And more recently Commu- 
nists infiltration attempts in Thailand. 
But another country in this area which is 
little discussed is Indonesia. The Soviet 
Union has helped Indonesia develop a power- 
ful military force. Indonesia has an army of 
about 250,000 men, many of whom are 


Soviet bombers and MIG fighters. Their 
navy consists of over 200 ships led by a Soviet 
cruiser and about 20 Soviet submarines. 
This is a powerful force in a section of the 
world that could explode at any moment. 
In Cuba, the Communists have planted a 


strategic locations in the Western Hemis- 
phere. It controls the approaches to the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is within reach of the 
trade routes between North and South 
America, and I have already mentioned its 
proximity to the Panama Canal. 

The Communists are now extending their 
influence to 23 countries outside the Com- 
munist Bloc either by military or economic 
assistance or both. There are some interest- 
ing aspects of the pattern which this assist- 
ance takes. First, the majority of this as- 
is to the underdeveloped nations 
the Afro-Asian area. For example, ac- 
to an authoritative British trade 
ournal, the Soviet Union now has 10 mer- 
chant ships engaged in full-time assistance 
trade to Ceylon. Incidentally, Ceylon 
is very strategically located in the Indian 
Ocean. Secondly, the majority of the mili- 
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The Soviet Union, unlike the United States, 
is almost self-sufficient in raw materials, 
Yet they have one of the most modern mer- 
chant fieets in the world and it's growing 
rapidly. They have over 1,100 merchant 
ships today and they intend to more than 
double this fleet by 1970. In contrast, they 
had only 581 merchant ships in 1954. While 
our merchant fleet is declining, theirs is in- 
creasing almost daily. Their ships also em- 
ploy some of the latest techniques in auto- 
mation such as remote controlled engines 
and closed-circuit television to facilitate 
docking. Some of their ships have extra- 


sarge holds and hatches which can be used 


for carrying missiles below decks and con- 
cealed. One of these, the Poltova, carried 
many of the missiles into Cuba. 
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The Soviets also have the second largest 
Navy in the world. They have a large num- 
ber of cruisers and destroyers most of which 
were built since World War II. One ship 
of particular interest is the Komar class 
guided missile PT boat. Some of these PT 
boats have been given to Cuba and Indo- 
nesia, 

Ivan has gone to sea. He recognizes fully 
the importance of the oceans to the achieve- 
ment of Communist ambitions. 

With this as a background, let's take & 
look at our own Navy. World War I was a 
one ocean war since it rotated around the 
North Atlantic. World War IT was a two 
ocean war and involved both the North At- 
lantic, including the Mediterranean, and the 
Pacific Ocean. We still have the responsi- 
bilities of these two-oceans, Ocean number 
1 includes the western approaches to Eu- 
rope or the NATO arc of responsibility. 
Ocean number 2 includes the Pacific ap- 
proaches to the Asian continent and extends 
all the way from the Bering Straits to the 
Straits of Malacca. 

We now have two additional / oceans. 
Ocean number 3 is the Arctic which in the 
past has been denied to the use of man due 
to its extensive icecap. Today, by virtue of 
the advance of modern technology, we can 
use this ocean with the nuclear powered 
submarines. In August, 1962, two of our 
submarines approached from different direc- 
tions and then rendezvoused at the North 
Pole. The tactical significance of this evo- 
lution cannot be underestimated. Last 
winter, the Soviet Union announced that one 
of their nuclear powered submarines had 
also surfaced at the North Pole. In any 
future conflict, this could easily become 4 
vast silent battleground between opposing 
submarines. 

Ocean number 4 is the Afro-Asian Ocean 
and extends from New Guinea across the 
southern shores of Asia and around Africa. 
This is a brand new area of strategic impor- 
tance and the United States will become in- 
creasingly involved in the affairs of this sec- 
tion in the years to come. 

On V-J‘Day, political control over this vast 
Afro-Asian Ocean area was held mainly by 
five nations—Great Britain, France, Holland, 
Belgium, and Portugal. Most of the problems 
that arose were settled in five European cap- 
itals. Today there are over 40 new nations 
in this section of the world which compli- 
cates the political picture. As I have pre- 
viously pointed out, the Communists are 
particularly interested in these new nations 
which are sometimes called the underde- 
veloped countries, both politically and eco- 
nomically. 

Throughout this new strategic area, the 
United States has few forces, few formal al- 
liances, and few if any bases. Let's take 4 
look at the overall picture of our fixed bases 
overseas. 

The first thing that you would notice in 
a map of our oversea bases is that they are 
concentrated generally speaking to the east 
and west of the Communist bloc. This is 
in keeping with the determination of the 
nations of the Free World to block Com- 
munist expansion to the east and west. Sec- 
ond, there are few major U.S. fixed bases 
throughout this new strategic Afro-Asian 
ocean area. Third, we are in danger of los- 
ing many of our fixed bases overseas. The 
United States is scheduled to abandon all 
of its bases in Morocco by the end of 1963. 
In the Azores, we are having difficulty in re- 
newing the lease on the air base at Lajes- 
In Spain, we have begun to renegotiate the 
renewal of leases on three strategic air bases 
and one naval base. This is only one sec- 
tion of the world where the future of our 
bases is in doubt. 

The possibility of establishing new fixed 
bases overseas particularly in the Afro-Asian 
ocean area is very slight. ‘Therefore, we must 
look seaward for an answer to our base 
problem. There we find our seaborne strik- 
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ing forces which can fulfill the reguire- 
Ments for a number of fixed bases. Further- 
More, these mobile bases can be moved over 

fourths of the earth’s surface without 
having to negotiate for base rights or over- 
Right rights. 

These mobile bases have many capabilities. 
The aircraft carriers are self-sufficient mobile 
airfields. Mobile strategic missile bases are 
in the form of Polaris submarines. Our 
&mphibious forces are mobile troop bases and 

areas. All ships have extensive com- 
munications capability but we are now bulld- 
communications ships which can replace 
an entire communications station on land. 
repair ships provide all the facilities for 
Upkeep and maintenance. This entire com- 
Plex is supported by the tankers and supply 
Bhips which give our mobile bases sustained 
Staying power. 

Every type of military power can be pro- 
jected from mobile bases—airpower, gun- 
Power, manpower, and missile power. 

The aircraft carrier is a most versatile in- 
strument of modern warfare, It can engage 

any type of conflict from nuclear war to 
Cold war. The nuclear powered carrier, En- 
terprise, has the great advantage of being 
able to steam at maximum sustained speeds 
for an indefinite period of time. 

The most modern high performance air- 
craft fly from the decks of these mobile air- 
fields. The Vigilante, a Mach 2 bomber, can 

liver an air attack over 1,000 miles inland 
in just a few short hours. Reconnaissance 
Missions can be flown by such planes as the 

oto-Crusader. These Crusaders played an 
extremely important role in the Cuban crisis. 
The Phantom II, a Mach 2 fighter, can also 
used as an attack bomber. And speak- 
ing of Phantoms, on the recent Soviet over- 
flights of our carriers in the Atlantic and 
Pacific, these Phantoms intercepted the So- 
viet planes while they were about 100 miles 
away and escorted them while they were in 
proximity of the carriers. Incidentally, 
most of these overflights occurred while the 
Carriers were making an unclassified tran- 
sit of the ocean enroute to their deployment 
area or on their way back home. The Navy 
makes no attempt to conceal ship movements 
in time of Therefore, tt was no re- 
Markable feat for the Soviets to be able to 
te these ships under these conditions. 
periods of international tension, the 
Movements of our ships could not be pre- 
and also they would operate under 

more secretive electronic conditions. 

The projection of manpower ashore is an 
important function of our Navy. This in- 
Yolves the Navy-Marine Corps team which is 
Unique in history because of its mobility and 
the fact that it can engage in all forms of 
Warfare—land, sea, and air. We put these 
Marines ashore by helicopter or landing craft 
but preferably a combination of both. New 

Da such as the amphibious assault ship 
LPH) give increased flexibility in vertical 
envelopment, an evolution in which the ma- 
are put behind the enemy lines with 
helicopters. 

We support the marines with aircraft from 
the carriers. These aircraft provide close 
tactical support, fighter cover, and recon- 
Nalssance. Gunfire support is also an im- 
Portant element in an amphibious landing. 
The gun is capable of great accuracy, pene- 
trating power, and can be used under all 
Weather conditions. 

The Navy has also moved into space in 

y areas but the most widely known is 
the Polaris missile concept. Polaris missiles 
are now on patrol and ready to be launched 
if that fatal day ever arrives which will re- 
Quire their use. This is a weapon system of 
Unprecedented ‘stealth and secrecy, It is 

referred to as “a ballistic missile 

in a hole and the hole moves.“ 
woe of these capabilities of our modern 
avy contribute to one of the most profound 
ges in the history of warfare—virtually 
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no spot on earth is beyond range of attack 
from the sea. This is a capability which the 
United States alone possesses and we must 
exploit it fully in the precarious balance of 
power which exists in the world today. . 

Our fieets are deployed worldwide—the 
6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, the 2d Fleet 
in the Caribbean and western Atlantic, the 
lst Fleet in the eastern Pacific, and the Tth 
Fleet in the western Pacific. These forces 
can anticipate trouble and often their timely 
arrival in an area of tension is enough to 
deter actual combat. 

Seapower is ideally suited to execute a 
defense policy of “graduated deterrence.” 
Seaborne striking forces can apply any de- 
gree of military power required. 

At one end of the spectrum is a “show 
of the flag.“ The bluejackets and marines 
are outstanding ambassadors of good will. 
When these boys go ashore in the ports of 
our friends and allies, their outstanding con- 
duct inspires in that country a confidence 
in us to support them in time of trouble. 
Our ships can also show the flag in areas 
where the people have never come in con- 
tact with Americans before. 2 

Going up the spectrum of power, many 
problems can be solved by seapower with a 
show of force without firing a shot. Sea- 
borne striking forces can operate 3 miles 
off the coast of a potential trouble spot, 
hovering, poised, ready to take action if re- 
quired, without committing a hostile act, 
Formosa in 1958 and the Dominican Repub- 
lic in 1961 are recent examples of this capa- 
bility. 

Or, if necessary, we can put marines 
ashore to prevent trouble or to handle it. 
The timely arrival of a landing team of 
marines with all their heavy equipment is 
concrete evidence to any potential aggressor 
that the United States is prepared to defend 
its friends. Lebanon in 1958 and Thalland 
in 1962 are recent examples of the effective- 
ness of this evolution. 

Establishing a quarantine on shipping is 
a longstanding capability of naval forces 
which was brought sharply into focus dur- 
ing the Cuban crisis. It is interesting to 
note that the quarantine phase of the Cuban 
crisis was carried out without a shot being 
fired. This points up the fine degree of con- 
trol which the Nation has with the use of 
forces at sea to accomplish national objec- 
tives. 

The Navy has markedly increased its abil- 
ity to engage in guerrilla or counterinsur- 
gency type warfare. The SEAL teams (ab- 
breviation for sea, air, and land) are molded 
around the famous frogmen. They are 
trained to conduct any type of covert ac- 
tivity on land and can be put ashore from 
aircraft by paradropping into water or from 
the sea from submerged submarines, PT 
boats, or rubber rafts from larger ships. The 
Navy is now building small patrol boats to 
further its capabilities in this area. 

If any trouble spot escalates to a shooting 
war, seaborne striking forces stand ready to 
exert a decisive influence. The Navy-Marine 
Corps team can deliver any type of conven- 
tional attack in any war, large or small. 
Only by sea can the necessary war materials 
be shipped to support any sustained conflict. 
During the Koren war, over 99 percent of 
necessary tonnage to support our armed 
forces was transported by ship. 

At the other end of the power spectrum is 
nuclear war. Our mobile air and missile 
bases could well be of decisive significance 
in an all-out nuclear exchange since these 
mobile bases are not suitabie targets for 
ballistic missiles. 


In summary, control of the seas will play 
an ever increasing role in the world situa- 
tion of the future. It is of primary signifi- 
cance that the Communists who occupy the 
world’s greatest single land mass should 
show so much interest in the sea. You 
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might compare the Soviet Union to a magi- 
cian. While the world focuses its attention 
on the right hand which is up in the air 
or In space, the left hand is carrying out 
the most important part of the trick and 
is in our oceanic pocket. 

We have had our first showdown at sea 
and we accomplished our national objec- 
tives. Recent world events forecast more 
showdowns. The next one may not come at 
the time and place of our choosing. It 
could occur at any time and thousands of 
miles from the United States. We must be 
prepared to meet it promptly and win. This 
can only be accomplished through strong 
scapower, 


What’s the Score? 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
sert into the Recorp at this point an 
editorial in this morning’s Chicago Trib- 
une, and direct special attention to the 
first paragraph, which clearly and con- 
cisely dramatizes the subject discussed: 

WHAT'S THE Score? 

The situation in South Vietnam is ad- 
mittedly confused. It is still more confused 
in Washington. So Mr. Kennedy is sending 
a factfinding mission to Saigon to discover 
what's what. It is comopsed of Secretary of 
Defense McNamara and Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. They will spend a week looking and 
inquiring. 

Supposedly the mission will confine itself 
to appraising how the South Vietnam Army, 
with its 14,000 United States “advisers,” is 
making out in the war against the Commu- 
nist Vietcong guerrillas. This is somewhat 
peculiar in itself, for the administration 
has been saying all along that the political 
policies of President Ngo Dinh Diem are 
more important than the strictly military op- 
erations in the field. 

It is even more peculiar in that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has a king-sized body of experts al- 
ready on the grounds. For one, there is 
Gen. Paul D. Harkins, American commander 
in Vietnam. Only last Saturday, when 
Mr. Kennedy was announcing the dispatch 
of the McNamara-Taylor mission, General 
Harkins was flatly re „We are win- 
ning the war in the Mekong Delta against the 
Communist guerrillas.” If this is a correct 
judgment, Mr. Kennedy's question is already 
answered, 

Again, Henry Cabot Lodge, the new United 

States Ambassador, has been around Saigon 
long enough to learn the facts. Mr. Lodge, 
from his long experience as U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, ought to be capable 
of an informed judgment. 

General Taylor went out to Vietnam be- 
fore, in 1961, as Mr. Kennedy's military rep- 
resentative. Mr. McNamara has been there 
at least twice, the last time in May 1962, 
reviewing the military situation. Averell 
Harriman, Under Secretary of State, has also 
had consultations in Vietnam. 

How many people do you need to take a 
look, and how many times must they do it, 
before the Kennedy administration can make 
up its mind? 

Of course, the President himself has been 
no slouch in contributing to the muddiness 
of the impression of what is going on. Early 
this month, in a highly undiplomatic pro- 
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nouncement on television, he announced 
that Diem's repressions of the Buddhists 
were “very unwise,” that the Diem govern- 
ment was “out of touch” with its own peo- 
ple, and he suggested that Diem make 
changes in both policy and el. The 
hint was that Diem get rid of his brother, 
Ngo Dinh Nhu, boss of the security police, 
and Mme, Nhu. 

Having said so much, Mr. Kennedy did not 
make the obvious threat that unless these 

' changes were made, the million dollars a day 
in aid to Vietnam might shrink. Instead, 
he said in effect: “Change or we'll string 
along with you anyway.” 

There was a time when Mr. Kennedy pro- 
fessed to know about Vietnam. He regarded 
it as a morass to avoid if we didn’t want to 
get bogged down. In his television debates 
with Richard Nixon, he opposed the Eisen- 
hower administration's policy of defending 
the Chinese Nationalist islands of Quemony 
and Matsu, while Nixon upheld their sup- 
port. Kennedy said scornfully: 

“He wants us to be committed to the 
defense of every rock and island around the 
world but is unwilling to admit that this 
may involve American boys in an unneces- 
sary or futile war, as he sought to have us 
involved in Indochina in 1954.” 

Now, Mr. Kennedy, finding himself in- 
volved in what he called “an unnecessary or 

futile war,” sends out a team to add up the 


score, 

That this is a completely political gesture 
is attested by the fact that McNamara and 
Taylor are accompanied by Arthur Sylvester, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs. Mr. Sylvester is the apostle of the 
theory of “managed news,” maintaining that 
news is part of the weaponry” available to 
the President and that it is proper for gov- 
ernment to lie to the people. Maybe the 
mission to Vietnam will enlighten Mr. Ken- 
nedy, but we doubt if it will enlighten the 
people. 


Inflation Hurts Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
are only one of many groups in our coun- 
try who will be hurt by inflation if a 
large tax cut is enacted by Congress un- 
matched by corresponding cuts in Goy- 
ernment expenditures. 

The following letter is from William 
J. Kuhfuss, president, Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association: 

ILLINOIS AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Bloomington, Ill., September 18, 1963. 
Hon. PAUL FINDLEY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FINDLEY: In the next 
few days you wiil be considering H.R. 8363, 
which calls for a tax reduction of some $11 
bilion in the next 2 calendar years. Farm 
Bureau recognizes the depressing effect of 
our current tax structure and the need for 
tax revision as a means for improving eco- 
nomic growth. However, we feel it is ex- 
tremely unwise to reduce taxes at this time 
with the size of the current deficits and the 
resulting increases in the Federal debt. 

Current estimates place the 1964 fiscal year 
deficit at $9.2 billion before any considera- 
tion of tax cuts or tax revision. This deficit, 
without tax reduction, will likely necessitate 
an increase in the national debt limit. As 
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the national debt is increased, more and more 
of the current revenue is required to meet 
the interest charges. 

A tax cut at this time would be an added 
stimulas to inflation. Farmers facing a con- 
stant cost-price squeeze, would be placed at 
even a greater economic disadvantage. A 
study of farm costs and gross farm income 
for the past 10 years will readily reveal that 
the farmers’ economic position has not been 
caused primarily by a lack of gross income 
but by the tremendous increase in costs. 

Our Nation cannot afford inflation. It 
penalizes those who live from fixed incomes 
and those who depend on life savings. In- 
fiation could also undermine confidence in 
the dollar and aggravate the serious balance- 
of-payments problem, 

We urge you to oppose any tax reduction 
until Federal spending is brought in line 
with Government income. We can lose the 
American economic system by failing to dem- 
onstrate fiscal responsibility. 

Sincerely, 
WI LIAN J. Kunrvss, 
President. 


Forthcoming Visit of Yugoslavia’s Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Serbian National Committee which holds 
a position of leadership in the legitimate 
pro-Western anti-Communist Yugosla- 
via emigre groups, has addressed a 
public letter to the President, Members 
of Congress, and administration officials 
on the subject of the forthcoming visit 
of Yugoslavia’s Communist dictator Tito. 

Since the public has been subjected 
to 15 years of continuous propaganda, 
creating the image of dictator Tito as an 
“independent,” it is especially timely for 
us to understand the true facts of the 
case. 

Yugoslav dictator Tito is not a friend 

of the West; is not leading his country 

to democracy. Instead, he is an auto- 
crat, suppressing the lives of his people, 
and working closely with the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy in the 
countries of Africa, Asia, and Latin 

America. 

I place into the Recorp at this point the 
letter issued by the Serbian National 
Committee, and urge Members of the 
House and Senate to carefully review the 
facts of the case before reaching any 
premature justification for the political, 
economic, or social acceptability of the 
Yugoslav dictator: 

SERBIAN Nationa. COMMITTEE, 
Chicago, Il., September 16, 1963. 

President JOHN F. KENNEDY, 

Members of Administration, Honorable Sen- 
ators and Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: We hope that you will par- 
don us for addressing you in this manner. 
But we have, in this case, a very important 
petition which, we feel, would be most ef- 
fective if presented in the same way to all 
responsible political leaders in the United 
States. 

The subject of this petition is the invita- 
tion extended to Yugoslayia’s dictator, Josip 
Bros Tito, to visit the White House and Con- 
gress, 


September 24 


The facts of Tito's seizure of power and of 
his metamorphosis as a political dictator are 
well known to both the White House and 
Congress, Many memoranda on this sub- 
ject have already been presented by Yugo- 
slavian emigrants, especially representatives 
of Serbians. We do not wish to discuss Tito's 
policy of dictatorship here, nor the eco- 
nomic and financial disorder of his govern- 
ment, nor the strategic uselessness of the 
Yugoslavian army in any future war; we 
wish only to make a few general points. 

Tito's expected visit to Washington doubt- 
lessly has provoked Serbian emigrants 
from Yugoslavia and has caused concern as 
to how much disturbance it will arouse, 
while the people in Yugoslavia feel that they 
have received one more blow from a nation 
from which they have expected help in be- 
ing liberated from Tito’s dictatorship. 

These people know what kind of man Tito 
is: how he snatched power with the support 
of Soviet bayonets; how he has never given 
the people the right to free elections, a free 
press, or free meetings; how he has killed 
or oppressed all the proponents of a democ- 
racy, beginning with General Draza Mihail- 
lovic; how he has imprisoned without judge 
or court more than 7 million voters only 
because they were for a real democracy. 

That this man who does not represent the 
people of Yugoslavia should be received with 
the same warmth and sincerity as if he did 
in a real democratic sense represent the peo- 
ple is a great paradox. 

people must ask themselves: 
“Where are those ideals for which we must 
sacrifice?” If the principles and ideals of 
democracy are destroyed, has not commu- 
nism achieved a very big success? And if we 
need these people in the final and inevitable 
struggle between democracy and commu- 
nism, by what ideals shall we urge them to 
revolt and fight? 
— From a short-range point of view, Tito’s 
visit may be politically reasonable, but its 
long-term effects will be far-reaching in the 
political life of these people, for their souls 
will harbor an eternal wound. 

Tito is known as an advocate of peaceful 
coexistence, but, practically speaking, if 
democratic nations accept peaceful coexist- 
ence on his terms, Yugoslavia will remain 
in perpetual slavery under communism. 
Thus, although Tito is a conspirator against 
liberty, justice, and democracy, he will be 
received by the White House and Congress. 

What can Tito, courier and spy for Comin- 
tern between two wars, do for the biggest 
and richest nation in the world? He can 
give nothing except a spy’s smile and secret 
contempt for a very brilliant reception. 
What can he receive? Even if he receives 
only & very nice reception, he will obtain 
more political and ideological benefits for 
Comintern than, in a military sense, he 
would obtain through a gift of the entire 
6th American Fleet with all its war potential. 

Only 2 weeks ago, Khrushchey visited 
Yugoslavia. He and Tito made plans for 
Tito’s visits to Washington, Mexico, and 
South America. This meeting between the 
two dictators shows that Tito's politics, 
ideolology, and destiny are very closely linked 
to Moscow, and that his parrot’s declarations 
about good relations with the West are cal- 
culated only to gain the financial help with- 
out which Tito cannot survive and which he 
receives and disperses without question or 
control. Tito's government finds itself in an 
economically and financially impossible situ- 
ation, but Tito, himself, with his estates, pal- 
aces, and special resorts, is without example 
even in feudal times. . - 

Tito enjoys being in the center of inter- 
national problems. There is not a day in the 
week without foreign visitors to Yugoslavia; 
chiefs of state, general secretaries, other 
functionaries, and administrators arrive 
daily in Belgrade. The cost of their recep- 
tions, dinners, round trips, etc., is without 
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Control, but the mass of the population is 
Short on even the basic necessities of life, 
incompatibility between democratic 
Principles and cooperation with dictators is 
trated by the invitation to Tito by 
Mr, Thant, General Secretary of the U.N., to 
Speaker of this session of the General 
Assembly. Should Tito, who has refused to 
Pay Yuoslavia’s part in the U.N, budget for 
the Congo and the Middle East, be speaker 
in the General Assembly? 

We present this petition in the name of 
the Serbian National Committee, political 
representative for exiled Serbians of demo- 
cratic Yugoslavia and also the free voice of 

oppressed in Yugoslavia today by Tito 
and the Communist Party. We appeal in the 
name of all the great principles of democ- 
racy, Justice, and morality and in the com- 
Mon interest of all men of good will who 
respect the right, live truly, and believe in 

that Tito not be received in Washing- 


Our children are already in the jaws of 
the Communist dragon. We pray to God for 
Your children that they have not the same 
destiny as ours. 

Respectfully yours, 
STEVAN D. Trivunac, 
President. 
BRANISLAV M. STANISIC, 
Secretary. 


Fiscal Sanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day and tomorrow we are considering the 
very important tax bill and, depend 

upon the success of the Byrnes 
amendment, this country will either suf- 
fer galloping inflation or be able to right 
itself and thus achieve sounder pros- 
Derity. 

The following articles and editorials 
are foursquare on the point and make a 
Breat deal of sense: “Sham Tax Cut,” 

Henry Hazlitt, in the September 2 
e of Newsweek; a Newsday editorial 
of September 20, Cut Taxes and Spend- 

„ a Wall Street Journal editorial, 
The Flexible Reins,” of September 23; 
and Lyle C. Wilson’s article, “JFK and 
the Budget,” which appeared in the 
washington Daily News on September 


{From Newsweek, Sept. 2, 1963] 
SHAM Tax CUT 


(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Neither the Treasury nor the House Ways 
and Means Committee that adopted its pro- 
Posed tax cuts has any reason to feel proud 
Of what it did. 

Let us recall some elementary principles 
‘that everyone seems to want to forget. 

es are imposed, not out of pure cussed- 
Ress, but to raise revenues. Their func- 
tion is to raise enough revenues to pay for 
Government's expenditures, Taxes, in 
Other words, are a purely derivative problem. 

e real problem is to cut expenditures. 
But nobody wants to face this. So every- 
t y can be a cheap Santa Claus by voting 
or tax cuts while voting for more expendi- 


When taxes fall short of meeting expendi- 
tures, the tax cut is not real. Either visible 
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taxes must be correspondingly Increased in 
subsequent years (if there is any honest in- 
tention of ever having even a “cyclically” 
balanced budget or ever paying off any of 
the national debt), or the deficit must be 
paid for by the hidden tax of inflation, i.e, 
of higher prices and cheaper dollars. If in- 
flation worked out evenly, it would be a pro- 
portional income tax and capital levy on 
rich and poor alike. It never works out 
evenly, but falls most heavily on those least 
able to protect themselves, In brief, any 
tax cut that leaves a deficit is a deception 
and a sham. 
HUGE DEFICITS 


On August 13, Secretary Dillon predicted a 
deficit of $9.1 billion for the current fiscal 
year 1964, compared with his estimate in 
January of $11.9 billion. But he also fore- 
cast still another deficit of $9.4 billion for 
fiscal 1965. The day after the Secretary an- 
nounced these tremendous deficits, the Ways 
and Means Committee adopted tax cuts, 
starting in the election year that begins next 
January, that will amount when fully effec- 
tive, according to Treasury estimates, to $11.9 
billion annually. How much of this cut was 
allowed for in Secretary Dillon’s estimate of 
the day before was not clear. In any case 
the Treasury, this far ahead, has persistently 
underestimated the deficit, For the fiscal 
year ended June 30 last, it originally esti- 
mated a surplus. There was actually a defi- 
cit of $6.2 billion. The same thing happened 
in the preceding fiscal year, which ended 
with a deficit of $6.3 billion. 

If a tax cut were justified at all with pres- 
ent spending programs, it would not be the 
Kind of tax cut that the Treasury has recom- 
mended and the Ways and Means Committee 
adopted. There would be an argument for 
a tax cut that ended confiscatory rates, that 
made the scale of progression less steep, that 
mitigated the taxes that do most to discour- 
age effort, production, and growth. Such re- 
forms would make possible greater revenues 
in spite of lower rates. 


MASSIVE REVENUE LOSS 


But the new tax bill does the opposite. 
For the present personal income tax scale 
ranging from 20 to 91 percent, it substitutes 
a scale ranging from 14 to 70 percent. The 
result is that the tax cut at the bottom of 
the scale amounts to 30 percent and at the 
upper end of the scale varies from about 15 
to 23 percent. Moreover, owing to a new 
“minimum standard deduction” gimmick, 1.5 
million taxpayers would be taken off the tax 
rolls entirely. 

The result is that 1.5 million fewer people 
will give a hoot how high Government spend- 
ing goes. The loss of revenue will be mas- 
sive. It will be politically almost impossible 
to put these people back on the rolis or to 
restore the 20 percent basic rate. If, as Con- 
gressman Bruce ALGER of Texas proposed, 
there had been simply a flat tax cut of 20 
percent all down the line, the political prob- 
lem of restoration would not be so serious. 
If the top rates had been slashed to a maxi- 
mum of 50 percent, there would haye been a 
maximum revenue loss of $1 billion in the 
first year and probably increased revenues 
in succeeding years because of the incentives 
that would have been restored. Instead, the 
penalization of investment was made even 
steeper by the proposed termination of the 
4-percent dividend credit. 

True, the new tax bill has a few good fea- 
tures. But in the context of planned defi- 
cits of more than $9 billion a year, its tax 
reductions are a fraud that will deceive only 
the shortsighted. 

[From Newsday, Sept. 20, 1963 
Cur Taxes AND SPENDING 

President Kennedy has made a strong ap- 
peal for public support of his tax cut pro- 
posals, and with it has given life service to 
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the principle of economy. A tax cut and 
prudent budget cuts must go together if the 
integrity of the dollar is to be maintained. 

The difficulty of course is that no President 
alone can control how much money goes into 
the budget. For the current fiscal year the 
figure now stands at $98.8 billion. Congress 
only can decide how much this can be re- 
duced, and Congress historically has dis- 
Played a notable indisposition to cut very 
deeply. Just about every Member has some 
pet project affecting his district, State or 
geographical region. These added together 
make up a hefty sum allocated for pork- 
barrel purposes. 

When the budget is examined, it becomes 
clear that a very few items make up most of 
the cost of Government operation. This 
year $55.4 billion is allotted to defense (more 
than 50 percent of the total); $5.5 billion is 


“allotted to the space program; $5.7 billion 


to farm supports and $10.1 billion for interest 
on the national debt. Added together, these 
represent nearly 75 percent of the total. 

Excluding the national debt, Congress 
tends to regard all the figures listed as sacro- 
sanct, or even subject to enlargement. The 
Senate earlier this week raised the defense 
budget, even though it had been carefully 
vetted by the economy-minded oldtimer 
Representative Cart Vinson, Democrat, of 
Georgia, the chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. 2 

In fact no budget item should be untouch- 
able. Congress has a duty to scrutinize each 
one for fat. The national defense is para- 
mount, but the armed services have never 
been known to exercise moderation in asking 
for added funds or in justifying such in- 
creases on the basis of “Father knows best.“ 
Farm subsidies are of course a pork barrel, 
but even if they are politically touchy, there 
must be enough Members of Congress from 
urban and suburban areas to register a loud 
protest and to force some reductions. 

In addition, the President must provide 
leadership and prove his sincerity if he ex- 
pects Congress to vote for economy. He must 
withdraw some of his spending programs, 

On experience, it is hard to hope for budget 
surgery. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
Sept. 23, 1963] 


THE FLEXIBLE REINS 


Once again Federal budgetmakers are get- 
ting down to their annual task, and once 
again there's a lot of talk of economy. Spe- 
cifically, President Kennedy, eyeing the fiscal 
year that begins next July 1, promises an 
ever-tighter rein on Federal spending. 

One way or another, administration offi- 
cials assert, the fiscal 1965 deficit will be held 
below this year’s expected $9.2 billion. Such 
determination may seem admirable, but the 
cold figures—and past history—make the Na- 
tion’s fiscal prospects seem something less 
than encouraging. 

There was, for example, Mr. Kennedy's 
remark of last January that he was going to 
“limit severely” his proposals for spending in 
this fiscal year. Translated into statistics, 
this turned out to mean he was planning 
to lift outlays by $4.5 billion to a record high 
of $98.8 billion, And it develops that an 
“ever-tighter rein“ on spending next year 18 
expected to lead to another new high—of 
close to $102 billion. 

In such circumstances, some people may 
wonder how the budgetmakers think they 
can achieve a smaller deficit next year, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that the budget will 
be based on the assumption that Congress 
will finally okay a sizable tax cut. In reality 
their thinking is simple enough. They'll just 
figure that the tax cut will instill so much 
zip in the economy that revenues will rise 
more than spending. 

Clearly, a tax cut under the right condi- 
tions is desirable, to lessen an oppressive bur- 
den on the economy, Yet its exact economic 
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impact is not easy to measure. Though ad- 
ministration economists seem to believe the 
tax cut will unleash a giant wave of new 
spending, the fact is that a lot of people are 
likely merely to stash away more in savings 
or settle up some old bills, 

Amid such uncertainties, it ts really im- 
possible to be sure that, after the tax cut, 
there will be any revenue rise at all—much 
less the gain of $3 billion or more that the 
budgetmakers will be counting on. This 
castles-in-the-air approach to Federal budg- 
eting is no more encouraging now than it 
ever was. 

It's even less encouraging when you real- 
ize that, even if all the optimism on reve- 
nues should somehow prove well founded, 
‘we'll still be saddled with yet another deficit 
of close to $9 billion. This cannot help but 
store up new fuel for inflation, create new 


doubts about the dollar's stability and fur- 


ther postpone any truly meaningful attack 
on our balance of payments difficulties. 

All this, however, is not to say that the 
new economy drive is entirely without its 
bright aspects. 

For one thing, it’s a sort of left-handed 
recognition by the administration that some 
of its earlier economic theories were a bit 

_ addled. Any effort to hold down Federal 
spending, for instance, seems to depart from 
the idea that Washington can solve all the 
Nation's problems merely by spending more 
money—on urban renewal, public works or 
whatever happens to come to mind. 

Then, too, any effort to keep the deficits 
from ballooning ever bigger appears to re- 
fiect rejection of the oft-expressed notion 
that such deficits and the resulting increases 
in Federal debt are nothing at all to worry 
about. It's true that the restraint talked of 
now clearly does not go far enough, but at 
least it’s a move in the proper direction. 

In part, we suspect, this stems from a 
recognition of political realities. By now, 
the administration obviously realizes that 
there is in the nation no galloping demand 
for a tax cut tied to ever-rising spending; 
otherwise, there would be no need for even 
the illusion of spending restraint. 

It may be that the economic ideas of such 
men as Senators Brrp and GOLDWATER, 80 
often dismissed as reactionary, have had 
their impact on the people. Or it may be 
that the public simply has too much coms 
mon sense to believe that anyone, either 
an individual or a government, can go on 
forever spending more than is coming in. 

However that may be, we suspect that a 
good many people are going to be a little 
dubious about the Government's “tight” 
budget reins. Especially when those reins 
seem to be made of rubber. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 23, 1963] 
JFK. AND THE BUDGET 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

President Kennedy's promise to balance 
the Federal budget with revenue generated 
by tax reduction would arouse more enthusi- 
asm among the taxpayers if similar solemn 
promises had not so often been made and 
broken in the past 30 years. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt's promise to balance 
the Federal budget was an annual affair until 
It became an embarrassment to him and to 
his party. He was elected in 1932 on a 
budget balancing promise that also was a 
phoney. The 1932 Democratic platform not 
only promised a balanced budget but pledged 
a 25 percent reduction in Government spend- 
ing, believe it or not. 

F. DR. quickly abandoned his platform just 
as President Kennedy has turned away from 
the fiscal pledges of his 1960 presidential 
platform. Mr. Kennedy and the platform 
promised a balanced budget and laid out a 
program to achieve it. One important part 
of that program was higher taxes if necessary. 
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The Roosevelt years spanned from March 
1931 to April 1945. Every one was a deficit 
year in which F.D.R. borrowed billions to pay 
Government bills, Four of those were war 
years in which deficit spending was wholly 
defensible. 

Mr. Kennedy will rack up four consecutive 
Federal deficits in his first term and at least 
two more in his second, if he is reelected. 
Administration economists concede Treasury 
deficits until fiscal year 1967. 

On the record of comparatively recent ex- 
perience, a politician's promise to balance the 
Federal budget isn’t worth much. Mr. Ken- 
nedy refuses to consider reduced spending 
while speaking only in the generalities of 
budget balancing. Small wonder that many 
conservative-minded citizens doubt Mr. Ken- 
nedy's performance will match his good in- 
tentions. 

The conservative-minded citizens contem- 
plate the steadily shrinking value of the U.S. 
dolar and the rotting effect of endless budget 
deficits on the dollar's purchasing power. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics has reported 
that since 1959 the U.S, dollar has lost 6.4 
cents of its purchasing power. Compared 
with the dollar of 1949, the July 1963 dollar 
has shrunk by 23.9 cents. Compared with 
the 1939 dollar the shrinkage now is 548 
cents, the purchasing power being calculated 
at 34.2 cents, 

A 45-cent dollar means that it costs more 
than twice as much to live today than it did 
24 years ago. This dollar-rotting process has 
slowed considerably since the lushly loose 
Truman years, but the shrinkage continues. 
The first line of U.S. defense is a stable, 
strong dollar. It follows, therefore, that the 
first line of U.S, defense is crumbly and is 
likely to continue so until Government 
spending is held within revenue and a begin- 
ning is made on public debt retirement. 

The alternative to that budget balancing 
program would be continued borrowing un- 
til the public debt became unmanageable 
and unbearable. At that point there would 
be no alternative to a tremendous devalua- 
tion of the U.S. dollar to dissolve the debt. 

Such dollar devaluation would collapse the 
first line of U.S. defense. The American way 
of life would end. Too bad we can’t believe 
the politicians when they promise to balance 
the budget. 


Featherbedding 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD a letter to the editor, entitled 
“Featherbedding,” which appeared in 
the Washington Post of Monday, Sep- 
tember 23. This letter points out the 
hazards of the quality stabilization bill 
now pending before the Congress, both 
from the standpoint of the consumer, 
who will be afflicted by immediately in- 
creased prices, and also from the stand- 
point of the whole of the American econ- 
omy, and the free enterprise system in 
which we take pride and to which the 
United States owes a great deal of its 
success. 

The letter follows: 

FEATHERSEDDING 

Apparently, the self-styled “independent” 

businessmen of America will succeed in bull- 
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dozing through this Congress the so-called 
quality stabilization bill, This is, of course, 
economic featherbedding of the most stupid 
and potentially dangerous sort. Supposedly 
one of the prime virtues of free enterprise 
is that the free operation of the market- 
place will protect consumers by weeding out 
marginal and inefficient producers and 
sellers. 

The effect of so-called quality stabilization 
is to protect the inefficient retailer and pass 
the cost of this inefficiency on to the con- 
sumer. It is interesting to note that many 
of the Congressmen who filled the air with 
their windy denunciations of featherbedding 
(when some poor railroad workers tried to 
protect their jobs) are now falling all over 
one another in their haste to construct the 
softest possible featherbed for our friendly 
(but high-priced) neighborhood merchants. 

In the past consumer prices have been 
from 19 percent to 27 percent higher in fair 
trade than in nonfalr trade areas, In the 
future, according to the Justice Depart- 
ment's estimates, quality stabilization will 
raise prices on refrigerators, radios, air con- 
ditioners, dryers, TV's, and thousands of 
other electrical, drug, and retail items by at 
least 20 percent. Those “free enterprisers” 
who would gladly condemn workers if wage 
increases caused even a 1 or 2 percent rise 
in prices are strangely silent about this new 
form of legalized pickpocketing. 

Since quality stabilization is obviously bad 
economics, it is potentially a time bomb 
which will undermine and destroy what's 
left of free enterprise in America. It is 
axiomatic that higher prices are followed by 
lower demand. And just as the night fol- 
lows the day so will lower demand be fol- 
lowed by even fewer employment opportuni- 
ties in an economy that is already unable to 
produce enotigh jobs for millions of citizens 
who need and want to work. 

RoBert G. Roppen, 
Bethesda. 


“To Protect the Public Health,” by 
Weakening Consumer Protections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Safety of the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce has done 
a fine job under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ROBERTS] 
in the consideration and recommenda- 
tion of legislation to protect the health 
of the American people. I am therefore 
very hopeful that the subcommittee will 
not approve a bill on which subcommittce 
hearings were conducted last week deal- 
ing with animal drugs. 

This bill has been strongly urged upon 
the Congress by large pharmaceutical 
manufacturers which produce animal as 
well as human drugs. It would seriously 
weaken and undermine necessarily 
stringent provisions of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act applying to drugs in- 
tended for animals which provide us with 
a substantial part of our food supplies. 
The irony of the bill lies in its title, which 
maintains it is a bill “to protect the pub- 
lic health” by consolidating in one new 
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Section of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act all provisions applying to animal 
drugs. For in the course of carrying out 
Such a consolidation, the bill leaves out 
or amends and weakens major provisions 
of present law dealing with animal drugs. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a 
Statement of mine to the subcommittee 
Which outlines my objections to the legis- 
lation and described the possible conse- 
8 of enacting H.R. 7247, as fol- 

S: 


TESTIMONY BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. 
SULLIVAN BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND SAFETY, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, IN 

Orrosrriom TO H.R. 7247, ANIMAL DRUG 
AMENDMENTS OF 1963 


Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
Committee, I am against this bill from start 
to . As the chairman of the subcom- 
Mittee will recall, I went through a great 
deal of background material and information 
in support of this legislation last winter be- 
fore any bills were introduced and I felt then 
4 I do now that this bill has as its objective 
the weakening of consumer protections 
against adulteration of our food supply. 

Of course, I do not believe that anyone in 
favor of the bill wants to polson the Ameri- 
Can people or introduce cancer-inducing sub- 

into our food supply. I am sure the 
Supporters of the legislation are sincere in 
believing that what they seek to do is merely 
to cut down on so-called needless Govern- 
Ment interference and redtape. But even 
80, I fail to see how this could justify placing 
the title of the bill the introductory 
Phrase that it is a bill “to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act" by setting up a new sec- 
tion 511 relating entirely to animal drugs. 

This is not a bill “to protect the public 
health" for, no matter how hard I look for it, 
I cannot find a single thing in this bill 
Which strengthens in any way at all any law 
Or regulation to protect the public health. 

the bill is full of provisions which 
Would weaken existing law now protecting 
the public health, 


ROBERTS AMENDMENT SAFEGUARD TO BE REPEALED 


I cannot help but go back to the argument 
We had here August 6, 1962—just over a year 
ago—during hearings on the feed additives 
bill which was later incorporated into the 

Control Act we enacted last year cov- 
ering all prescription drugs. I strongly op- 
Posed the feed additives bill because I felt it 
Would be a highly dangerous thing to repeal 

Delaney anticancer clause for feed addi- 
tives and color additives in feed, merely to 
make it possible for more animal feed manu- 
facturing plants to use diethylstilbestrol. I 
took that fight to the House floor and I lost, 
to the presuaslveness of the chairman 
Of this subcommittee and his outstanding 
reputation in the House in behalf of the 
Public health. 

There was a saving feature about the re- 
laxation of the Delaney anticancer clause for 
feed additives in the amendment written 
into the law last year, however, and I ac- 

ledged that at the time. The Roberts 
amendment gave the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration unquestioned authority to move 
Promptly and effectively to halt the use of 
Stilbestro] in animal feed the moment new 

g methods should disclose residues of 

Powerful and dangerous hormone in the 

es of beef cattle receiving the drug in 
animal feed. 
; But, now, in this bill, the big drug manu- 
Paci companies which produce drugs 
or animal feed seek to remove this safe- 
Suard—just knock it right out of the law. 
What possible excuse could there now be for 
Writing into the law a provision overturning 
the safeguard enacted in last year's feed 
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additives amendment? Is there a fear that 
we are soon going to begin to find stilbestrol 
residues in our beef supply, as we did a few 
years ago in poultry? 

The provision of H.R. 7247 I am referring 
to, beginning at the bottom of page 9, holds 
that once an animal drug has been approved 
for use, “a food shall not, by reason of bear- 
ing or containing such drug or any sub- 
stance formed in or on the food because of 
its use in accordance with such application, 
or by reason of bearing or containing a resi- 
due of such drug or substance, be considered 
adulterated within the meaning of clause (1) 
of section 402 (a).“ 


ADULTERATED FOODS NOT TO BE “CONSIDERED 
ADULTERATED”™ 
This is simply unbelievable. It is in- 


credible. It is astounding. What does sec- 

tion 402(a)(1) say? It says that a food 

shall be deemed to be adulterated “if it bears - 
or contains any poisonous or deleterious 

substance which may render it injurious to_ 
health.” 

But this bill comes along now and pro- 
poses that a food product in which there are 
residues of stilbestrol or any other animal 
drug dangerous for human consumption— 
in milk, eggs, beef, and so on—shall not be 
considered adulterated, because the Gov- 
ernment had previously approved use of the 
substance as an animal drug. 

I understand that after the Commissioner 
of the Food and Drug Administration testi- 
fied on Tuesday against many of the provi- 
sions of this bill, including the one I just 
cited, representatives of the p tical 
manufacturers supporting the bill came in 
here yesterday with a satchel full of amend- 
ments to satisfy, or attempt to satisfy, ob- 
jections and loopholes cited by the FDA. 
Now I just don't understand that. This bill 
was not slapped together in a hurry, Ob- 
viously, everything in it was carefully con- 
sidered and weighed, before any legislation 
was introduced. Obviously then, the phar- 
maceutical manufacturers set out to obtain 
legislation “to protect the public health” by 
giving the drug manufacturers a whole series 
of changes in the law intended to weaken 
regulations. Under the circumstances, this 
bill should be rejected. 

BETTER WAY TO CHANGE ANIMAL DRUG LAWS— 
STRENGTHENING THEM 

If you're going to change the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act provisions dealing with 
animal drugs, the suggestion I would make 
is that you throw this bill away and take 
the relevant portions of my bill, HR. 1235. 
My bill rewrites not only the feed additives 
and animal drug sections of the act but 
most of the other sections of the Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act—dealing with cosmetics, 
therapeutic devices, pep pills, barbiturates, 
labeling, factory inspection, and so on. The 
provisions of HR. 1235 which are relevant 
to the bill you have before you on animal 
drugs would do the opposite of H.R. 7247. 
Instead of weakening consumer protections 
in the use of animal drugs on meat animals, 
H.R. 1235 would strengthen them. 

Thus, instead of ending the required 
batch-by-batch certification of the five anti- 
biotic animal drugs now named in the act— 
as H.R, 7247 would do—H.R. 1235 would re- 
quire batch-by-batch certification of all an- 
tibiotics used in meat animals. Last year 
the pharmaceutical manufacturers had asked 
to end batch-by-batch certification of the 
original five antibiotics for human use, In- 
stead, when we finally got finished with the 
drug control bill, we voted to require such 
certification of all human antibiotics, and a 
good thing it was, too. Since antibiotics 
used in animals can definitely affect the 
public health through food products de- 
rived from I don't think we have 
any right to permit antibiotics which cannot 
pass Government certification tests to be 
used in animals which are part of our food 
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supply. So instead of ending certification 
of the five animal antibiotics now covered 
in the law, we should Include all antibiotics, 


H.R. 1235 would also repeal the provision 
we enacted last year—which I tried to knock 
out of the bill—which permits cancer-induc- 
ing coloring material to be used in animal 
feed. I have checked and I have learned that 
not a single feed manufacturer has eyer in- 
dicated an intention to use a cancer-induc- 
ing color to identify a particular kind of 
feed and distinguish it from another. Why 
would anyone want to use a cancer-inducing 
color for such a purpose? It doesn't make 
any sense. There are plenty of colors avall- 
abie which can be used, and which are be- 
ing used, for animal feed identification pur- 
poses and which are not carcinogenic. So 
what sense does it make to have in the law 
a provision which says a cancer-inducing 
color may be used to distinguish a particular 
kind of animal feed? H.R. 7247 does not 
have any provision applying to this matter 
but my point is that if H.R. 7247 were, in- 
deed, intended to be a bill “to protect the 
public health” by consolidating into one 
new section provisions of the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act relating to animal drugs, then 
it would attempt to do some of the things 
H.R. 1235 does in the area of animal drugs 
and would not attempt to do the things that 
are actually in H.R. 7247. 


Speaking for consumers, I say to the sub- 
committee: We do not want to see you pro- 
tect the public health” by making it pos- 
sible for food products containing residues 
of stilbestrol or other potent animal drugs 
to be sold to the public. We do not want 
you to change the law to say such meat prod- 
ucts are not adulterated under the terms 
of section 402 (a) (1), even though they beur 
or contain poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances injurious to health. 


The Vietnam Mess 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, no 
one doubts that Vietnam is in a mess; 
therefore the excellent editorial in yes- 
terday’s Washington Evening Star is 
worth reading. There is something radi- 
cally wrong and our fighting troops are 
not to blame: 

Wo's FIGHTING WHOM? 


The formal announcement says that De- 
fense McNamara and Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor are being sent to Vietnam to make 
n first-hand study of the “military effort” 
against the Communist Vietcong. 

If this means that the President is not 
already fully familiar with the detalls of 
the military effort, then a study most cer- 
tainly should be made. Such ignorance at 
this stage of the war would be shocking, but 
we suspect that the real purpose of the jour- 
ney to Saigon aims at a good deal more than 
a study of the military situation. 

This suspicion is reinforced by a report 
citing a “senior Pentagon official” as author- 
ity for the announcement that Mr. McNamara 
intends “to probe every level” of United 
States and Vietnamese activity bearing on ac- 
tivities against the Vietcong. This same news 
story also informs us that Mr. McNamara 
was chosen by the President for this assign- 
ment because “he is accustomed to probing 
complicated situations and coming up with 
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recommendations that can be translated 
promptly into action.” 

Mr. McNamara’s past performance in prob- 
ing complicated situations in the Pentagon 
raises some doubt as to his qualifications for 
untangling the can of worms in Vietnam, 
Still, it is clear that something needs to be 
done there, and to the extent that the 
remedy may lie in military refinements Mr. 
McNamara and General Taylor are as well 
qualified as anyone else for the task. 

There is plenty of reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the real problem in Vietnam (and 
in Washington) consists basically of political 
and ideological issues, and that military con- 
siderations are secondary. Reports from 
Vietnam strongly suggest that Americans 
there are busily fighting the Vietcong with 
one hand and President Diem with the other. 
Although Mr. Kennedy repeatedly says our 
primary concern is with the military struggle, 
much of our effort in Saigon goes into fight- 
ing the political war. As between the two, it 
doubtless would be easier to destroy the Diem 
regime, But how then is it proposed to carry 
on a successful war against the Vietcong? 

Mr. Kennedy should also designate some- 
one to make a study in depth of the situation 
in Washington. On the home front the in- 
spired report is the principal weapon. And 
it is being used, depending upon who Is being 
armed at a given time, to shoot down the 
State Department, the Pentagon, the CIA, or 
any other target which may come conveni- 
ently within range. 

This sort of sniping must be bad for morale 
in Saigon, And in the United States it surely 
is eroding public confidence in the President's 
conduct of the war in Vietnam. 


Friendship Doesn’t Count in Trade War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI Mr. Speaker, in 
yesterday’s Chicago Tribune, Columnist 
Eliot Janeway discussed in a very pene- 
trating fashion the competitive aspects 
of international trade. 

In view of the full-scale administra- 
tion-supported propaganda drive for 
increased trade with the Soviet Union 
and other Communist dictatorships, as 
well as the headaches developing from 
the failure to implement the 1962 Tariff 
Act, it is well for us to take a practical 
view of the motivations in trade com- 
petition, Therefore, under unanimous 
consent, I insert this article into the 
Recorp at this point, for the attention 
of the Members: 

FRIENDSHIP DOESN'T COUNT IN, TRADE Wan 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk, September 22—The test ban 
treaty reaches only the public relations phase 
of our continuing problem of how to stay 
competitive with Russia. This competition 
was originally political, ideological, and 
military. Increasingly, however, it is taking 
economic form. And here no treaty can 
possibly slow down the competition with 
Russia, or call off continual tests of strength 
in the markets of the world. 

Take the competition for the British mar- 
ket, for Instance. Americans naturally as- 
sume that this closest ally and friend will 
stay put as a trading partner, too. But, as 
Adam Smith might have told Karl Marr 
(and as Tito made clear when he showed 


.creasing her sales to Russia. 
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Khrushchey his American-built plant), it is 
risky to take economic alliances for granted. 
The prudent statesman's approach is to sell 
each deal as a new one, and as the best 
around. 

This is what the Russians have been try- 
ing to do in Britain. No matter how Britain 
is oriented politically toward the United 
States, she is plagued by two chronic eco- 
nomic problems, each of which constantly 
threatens to become acute. The first ls how 
her island economy is to find the money to 
pay for imports. The other is how her high- 
cost industry can find the exports to keep 
unemployment under control. 


GET BEST OF DEAL 


Russia has made a shrewd fit of her offer- 
ings to Britain's needs. She is selling twice 
as much in Britain as she Is taking from her. 
This has left Britain in obvious need of in- 
No American 
should be surprised by the announcement 
from Moscow, late in August, that the Soviet 
chamber of commerce (it has one) has in- 
vited the British members of the Russo- 
British Chamber of Commerce in London to 
send a sales catalog of what British industry 
wants and needs to sell in Russia. 

No less than 670 British firms belong to the 
Russo-British chamber of commerce, and 
the president of the British Board of Trade 
(the Cabinet officer corresponding to our 
Secretary of Commerce) has gone to Russia 
to negotiate with his opposite number. 

The immediate and inescapable effect of 
any increase in British-Russian trade nar- 
rows the market open to the exports we need 
so desperately to sell; and any setback to the 
United States on the export front is a set- 
back on the dollar front. Moscow may be 
getting cozy with us politically but, so long 
as she out-competes us in the British market 
of all places, she is playing a mighty tough 
economic game against us. 

É TAKE CUE FROM SWEDEN 


How can the United States trade tough 
against Russia while talking nice? It's worth 
taking a quick look at how Sweden ts plAying 
her hand. Sweden is small enough and close 
enough to Russia to feel the threat of her 
shadow. She is rich enough and progressive 
enough socially to have a stake in realism 
and to be on constant notice that she must 
live by her wits. 

Last winter, Russia’s successful economic 
invasion of the British market hit Sweden 
a bad blow. For Sweden and Russia compete 
as exporters of forest products, and Britain is 
a prime market. The backlash of the fancy 
barter deals which Russia began to offer for 
Iron Curtain timber, forced Sweden to siash 
her price list by 25 percent. This was a round 
Russia won in the North Sea and on the 
Baltic, 

But now Sweden has come back fight- 
ing—with her head as well as with her re- 
sources, She has just given Britain’s sick 
shipbuilding industry (which accounts for 
her No. 1 depressed area and her No. 1 job 
problem) a whopping, well-publicized and, 
aboye all, well-timed export order—for a 
luxury liner. The Clydeside needs the work. 
And the hard-cash customer—which Sweden 
is—can certainly claim to regard Britain as a 
customer in return, particularly for timber, 
which is as important to Sweden as ship- 
building fs to Britain. 

INSURED FULL EMPLOYMENT 


One little matter of business detall, not 
yet mastered by our Government, explains 
how Sweden has managed to work her way 
back into the British market. She has a 
shipbullding industry of her own; and, be- 
fore she could barter timber sales to Britain 
for a luxury liner, she first had to use ex- 
port tax credits and other such devices to 
insure full employment at home. 

Sweden's done it—she's bought her free- 
dom to compete against Russia; and she’s 
given us an example to copy. 
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Price Fixing Bill Called Blow to Service 
Stores 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
an article appearing in the Air Force 
Times of September 18, 1963. $ 

That article, entitled, “Price Fixin; 
Bill Called Blow to Service Stores,” again 
chronicles the evils of the so-called 
Quality Stabilization bill, so hurtful to 
the interests of the consumers and the 
small businessmen., 

This excellent article points out how 
the Quality Stabilization bill would, 
“bring about substantial price hikes in 
exchanges, commissaries and service 
clubs.” 

The Defense Department further 
says— s 

The bill would have such an inflationary 
effect—on military personnel's purchasing 
power—that it would ‘seriously erode the 
value of the $1.2 billion military pay raise 
now before the Congress, 


Certainly, legislation this destructive 
of the public interest should not be en- 
acted into law. 

The article follows: 

Price Frxing BILL CALLED BLOW TO SERVICE 
~ STORES 
(By Bob Schweitz) 


WasHincton.—The Defense Department ls 
vigorously opposing a bill that would allow 
price fixing by name-brand manufacturers. 
In the opinion of Pentagon officials, it could 
bring about substantial price hikes in ex- 
changes, commissaries and service clubs. 

The bill, S. 774, is known as the Quality 
Stabilization bill. Hearings were scheduled 
before the Senate Commerce Committee this 
week. The Justice and Agriculture Depart- 
ments are opposing it, too. 

The Defense Department says the bill 
would have such an inflationary. effect that 
it would seriously erode the value of the 81.2 
billion military pay raise now before Con- 
gress, 

Although the proposal technically exempts 
sales to the Government from its restric- 
tions, the real effect could be to cause an 
increase in prices in the service stores or re- 
moval from their shelves of some name-brand 
items. This is because the proposal could 
require jobbers and wholesalers who sell to 
the Government to raise their prices. Con- 
sequently, the exchanges would haye to pay 
more for their products and, therefore, would 
have to charge more. 

The Pentagon’s view is that not only will 
the measure damage the exchanges, com- 
missaries, and Clubs, it also could add billions 
of dollars to the already high military budget. 

Defense points out that most of what it 
buys comes from firms which in turn buy 
from subcontractors who would be under the 
control of the proposed law. Consequently, 
costs to the contractors selling to the Goy- 
ernment would go up, and so would prices 
the Government pays. 

The same might occur in the exchanges 
and commissaries—prices would go up. 

If the general national effect of the meas- 
ure would raise prices, as its critics charge 
it will, then the exchange prices would rise 
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as well, even though they are supposedly 
exempt. 

Furthermore, a Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee official said there is pressure on the 
committee to remove the exemption for the 
exchanges altogether. This means that if 
the pressure Is successful, the service stores 
must charge the same prices as civilian stores. 

Retailers have been sniping at the ex- 
Changes for some time and would probably 
Welcome any legislation that would force the 
exchanges to raise prices or that would re- 
Move name“ products from exchange 
shelves. 

Although the measure vitally affects the 

partment of Defense in many ways a com- 
Mittee spokesman said no Defense Depart- 
Ment witnesses are to be called to testify. 
Nevertheless, Defense sent a blistering letter 
7 5 the committee in which it said it opposed 

bul. 


“An Up-to-Date Look at International 
Trade,” an Address by L. Edward 
Scriven, Acting National Export Ex- 
pansion Coordinator, South Bend, Ind., 
September 9, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, L. Ed- 
ward Scriven, Acting National Export 
ansion Coordinator, recently deliv- 
ered a fine talk before the Michiana 
World Trade Club in South Bend, Ind. 
e occasion was the presentation of a 
artment of Commerce “E” award— 
for an outstanding contribution to this 
Country’s export expansion program— 
to the Michiana World Trade Club. I 
&m proud to say that many of the lead- 
ers in this organization are numbered 
among my constituents. 

The club, which is an affiliate of the 
South Bend-Mishawaka Chamber of 
Commerce, has as its chief purpose the 

rease of employment in the Michiana 
area through expansion of local area ex- 
Ports in foreign markets and the reduc- 
tion of the overall U.S. trade deficit. 

e nonprofit agency is designed to 
Stimulate and coordinate the export ac- 
tivities of manufacturing industries in 
the Greater South Bend trade area, 
Which includes parts of Ilinois, Michi- 
san and Ohio as well as Indiana. 

I believe that Mr. Scriven’s speech, 
Outlining a pattern for further private 
business initiative in searching out and 
developing foreign markets, will be of 

terest to Members of Congress and 

er unanimous consent I insert this 
address in the RECORD. 

The text follows: 

Up-To-Date Loox AT 
TRADE 
hare” mame, Michiana World Tradé Club, 
fittin Ting of romance and adyenture that is 
& to this area of the explorations of 
wo Salle. And that venerable Frenchman 
& uld be proud of the exploration of markets 
far places by the men of Michiana. 

You may be interested to know that a cur- 
Sory check of U.S. firms selling in Bangkok, 

© World trade center farthest removed from 


INTERNATIONAL 
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this room, revealed nine companies from this 
area. These firms, with representatives or 
agents in Bangkok, are Linton Pencil, Ortho- 
pedic Fractures Appliances, South Bend 
Lathe, Voice of Music, Studebaker, Zimmer 
Manufacturing, U.S. Rubber, Torrington, and 
Bendix. I am sure I missed a couple. TH 
bet I could also buy an Alka Seltzer in 
Bangkok. 

I get excited to observe the scores of oppor- 
tunities in almost every country I visit. Any 
manufacturer must get a greater thrill by 
taking advantage of these opportunities and 
making some money out of them. 

When you speak of adventure today, most 


/ people start talking of outer space, or, what’s 


on the other side of Venus. Some believe 
that the great challenge with the coy- 
ered wagon, or with the days of the indus- 
trial buccaneers like Schwab, Rockefeller, 
and Gary. 
It is just not true, 
AN EXPANDING FRONTIER 


The greatest challenge to Americans is still 
at hand, and it is in the immediate future. 
It offers golden opportunities for adventure 
and profits to those with vision, ingenuity, 
and energy. It is the challenge of interna- 
tional trade. I know one industrialist, who 
is scarcely a business tycoon, but who has 
won adventure and profits around the 
world—and from a wheelchair. Hearing him 
describe a business trip abroad is as thrilling 
as a Tom Swift book used to be when I 
was younger. 

Do you realize that Just to satisfy demands 
of the people of this planet, commerce in 
manufactured products has doubled in the 
past 12 years? Not all demands have been 
satisfied by far. There are lots of people in 
the world dreaming of having things you 
and I have had all our lives. The big in- 
creases in the sale of manufactured prod- 
ucts in the past decade indicates that more 
people are getting the money to realize their 
dreams. And their dreams are not of rockets 
or space ships, but of better household goods, 
more efficient handtools, a little. tractor, 
some refrigeration, some of the fine musical 
instruments you make in this area, and many 
unsophisticated products. 


Now, I know that many of you are prob- 
ably doing a wonderful job of selling in some 
countries. But, I doubt if any of you are 
doing a wonderful job in all of the countries 
where you might. And, some of you aren’t 
doing as good a job as you could in the coun- 
tries where you do sell. I know this is so 
Hecause I have been a keen observer of the 
sales activities, or lack of them, in almost 
every one of the free countries of the world, 
I could tell you about one of our biggest 
corporations, which, in parts of Africa, does 
a tremendous job, but which seldom has a 
salesman put in an appearance in other parts 
of Africa where there is almost as good a 
market. I could cite many instances of 
where we are falling down on our oppor- 
tunities for trade and profits, not to mention 
improvement of our domestic employment. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Last year, we had a balance-of-payments 
deficit of $3.6 billion (excluding repayments 
on loans), despite an export surplus of $4.5 
billion. So far this year, exports are above 
those of the same period last year, despite 
the shipping tie-up in January and the Com- 
mon Market increase of tariffs on agricul- 
tural produets. But, our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit, which had shown a steady 
improvement in 1960 and 1961, is running at 
an annual rate of more than 64 billion for 
the first 6 months of this year. 

Your country—and that means you—must 
sell more abroad, because, critical as our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem is, and it is criti- 
cal, we have far more at stake in this strug- 
gle for a larger share of world markets, 


First, there is the matter of jobs—not just 
new jobs to be created by increased pro- 
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duction for an expanding world market—but 
some 20 million jobs that must not be lost. 
A noted economist recently estimated that 
there are 5 million jobs in the United States 
dependent on exporting, and another 15 mil- 
lion that depend on our ability to import 
raw materials on a basis that Is at least equal 
to that enjoyed by our industrialized com- 
petitors. Since the only way you can pay 
for imports Is with exports, these 15 million 
jobs are in part dependent on export sales, 
too. 
NEED FOR INITIATIVE 


In line with these statistics, I can't help 
but think that something I noticed the other 
day is indicative. In the past 5 years, our 
Department of Commerce Trade Missions 
have carried overseas business proposals from 
2,366 individual U.S. firms located in almost 
all of the States. But, I noticed that one 
of our depressed areas, which has at least 
200 manufacturing plants, has not submitted 
a single one of those business proposals that 
have helped many firms to build markets 
overseas. You will be interested in knowing 
that 75 Michigan firms and 57 Indiana com- 
panies have used this method of seeking 
customers abroad. This is not a very large 
number for either State, and it is some proof 
that many of your firms are not working 
very hard to get added business and profits 
overseas, 

You have heard businessmen say, “I am 
doing all right here at home. Why take on 
headaches of oversea business?” But, have 
they asked themselves what would happen 
if a substantial number of the 20-million 
whose jobs depend wholly, or in part, on 
exports were to go off payrolis and on to 
relief rolls? 

Last year, 15 cents out of every dollar of 
the American farmer's cash income came 
from overseas. The harvest of 1 out of 
every 5 acres of this Nation's farmland 
was sold abroad. Many major American 
manufacturing companies get much of their 
net income from exports or earnings of their 
oversea subsidiaries. 


PROFITS FROM ABROAD 


James Bush, former Director of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washington, told me 
recently that the Aluminum Co. of America 
gets about 65 percent of its net income from 
overseas. He said Colgate-Palmolive obtains 
53 percent of its gross and 78 percent of its 
net profits from its oversea business, Al- 
most 50 percent of Caterpillar Tractor's total 
sales are made abroad. H. J. Heinz made 64 
percent of its net profits abroad. Ford, East- 
man Kodak, Firestone, Gillette, Goodyear, 
International Harvester, Otis Elevator, Sin- 
ger Manufacturing, and Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, among others, derived 30 to 65 
percent of their net earnings from sales 
abroad. 

But, It is not Just the big companies that 
do this. Many small firms have won Presi- 
dent Kennedy's E award, for excellence in 
exporting. These credit their exports with 
from 20 to 50 percent of sales volume. 
From out in California, where almost every- 
thing is new, we received a letter from a 
machinery manufacturer which said: 

“One of the things the Department of 
Commerce program has done is awaken us. 
to the possibilities of selling in Europe 
the world. We feel that in 1963 somewhere 
around 20 percent of the volume of our plant 
will be exported. We now feel that we have 
a toehold where we were completely out of 
the picture a year ago.“ 


GUIDE TO UNEXPLORED MARKETS 


A 20-percent increase in business in 1 year 
Is not bad, and it is evidence that you can't 
afford to ignore markets beyond our borders. 
We need adventurous businessmen to explore 
these opportunities and markets. The Gov- 
ernment can't sell for you. We can and are 
helping you to explore oversea markets. 
Congress authorized more money for trade 
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fairs, trade centers, and trade missions for 
this year. It may provide even more help 
for you next year. Never before has the De- 
partment of Commerce been able to give, to 
those who will ask for it, so much help in 
selling abroad. 

The Bureau of International Commerce's 
weekly magazine, International Commerce, 
is now publishing from 300 to 700 oversea 
trade opportunities a week. We can't make 
you read these requests for information on 
products and prices; we can’t fill their or- 
ders; but we can, and do, publish them for 
the U.S. companies that want more business. 
If you don’t subscribe to that magazine, for 

ess sake, send in your order now— 
either to your local Commerce Field Office or 
to Washington. 

These trade opportunities come from all 
areas of the world. But, it is surprising how 
many are coming from the more than 60 
newly developing nations that we have aided 
during the past decade to get more educa- 
tion, use better tools, increase production, 
and afford more manufactured goods. 


COMMON MARKET 


But for a minute, let’s just consider the 
way sales opportunities have developed in 
the European Common Market countries, 
our best regional market today. Climbing 
quickly from the ravages of war, these six 
countries are booming with prosperity. They 
have had twice as rapid an economic growth 
in the past 5 years as the United States. 
Their gross national product has increased 
at an average rate of 5.7 percent a year— 
one of the fastest growth rates in the indus- 
trialized world. 

-The 6 Common Market countries have a 
population of about 180 million, almost as 
many potential customers as we have here in 
the United States. They are compressed in- 
to an area only about one-sixth as large. 
Their industrial expansion gives the average 
family a higher income, better living stand- 
ard, and dreams of everything from a new 
TV or refrigerator to a luxury automobile. 
And our President now has the authority in 
the Trade Act to negotiate tariff agreements 
with these countries to give us an even bet- 
ter chance to get more of this vast trade. 

Ten years ago we were giving these coun- 
tries Marshall plan aid. Last year we sold 
them $3.5 billion worth of manufactured 
products. I don't know how much profit 
that meant. West Germany alone was a $1 
billion market for us. The Italians spent 
$749 million for our goods. The Dutch took 
$696 million worth of goods from our fac- 
tories. But the Common Market countries 
are not the whole market for us in Europe. 
There are seven other Western nations that 
last year bought approximately $2 billion 
worth of goods from us. Those 13 countries 
look like a great rich sales area, and they 
are. But there are other doorbells to ring. 


WORLD MARKETS 


The free nations of Asia buy $4 billion 
worth of manufactured goods from us each 
year. Their total purchases from all sources 
are almost as great as that of Europe. 

Japan, of course, is our big customer in 
Asia, with annual purchases of more than 
$1.7 billion. India takes almost a half bil- 
lion worth of goods from us a year; the 
Philippines, $330 million; Vietnam, $320 mil- 
lion; Pakistan, $195 million; Korea, #162 mil- 
lion; Hong Kong, $127 million; and south- 
western Asia more than a half billion. 

A few years ago Africa was not considered 
much of a market for manufactured goods, 
but things are different today. We are now 
selling almost $1 billion worth of manufac- 
tured goods a year in Africa, and the rate 
of gain is one of the highest in the world. 
Morocco's imports are increasing at a rate of 
30 percent a year, and last year she spent $66 
million with us. Liberia, with a 20-percent 
annual growth, spent $50 million with us. 
Ten years ago Libya bought only about 
$400,000 worth of goods from us, but last 
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year she gave us $40 million worth of 
business, 

There is the Latin American market of 
more than $3 billion a year, even though 
right now it is not growing at the tremen- 
dous rate of the Afro-Asian market. But, 
business is picking up in some countries, and 
it will improve in others during the next 2 
or 3 years. There are plenty of buyers 
now to warrant your getting down there and 
maybe setting up a distributor or agents and 
building a product reputation. Many Latin 
Americans are ready to buy to fulfill their 
countless needs. 


SELLING OVERSEAS 


Don’t think you can't sell overseas. Most 
American industries can sell abroad, despite 
several fictions, like the one that our high 
wages price our products out of oversea 
markets. Do you know that 80 percent of 
our exports of manufactured goods come 
from our 10 highest wage industries? 

If you have been discouraged by reports 
of the difficulty of getting paid, and the red- 
tape of shipping, Just inquire of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce field offices in either 
Chicago or Detroit. They will show you how 
to get credit insurance and guide you 
through the redtape. Just remember that 
there are profits to be made and a lot of 
ground has been plowed for you. 

The people in other countries know far 
more about the United States than we know 
about their countries, They have had ex- 
perience with American goods, and usually 
favorable experience. In most cases, the 
fact that your product is made in the U.S.A. 
is a guarantee of quality. Don't be more 
afraid of competition than you are of com- 
petition right here at home. Many British, 
German, and Japanese competitors claim 
you have the advantage over them. 

You can develop export sales without go- 
ing overseas, but many experienced busi- 
nessmen recommend that a start be made 
with an exploratory trip. It helps to meet 
customers face to face, sell them on your 
product, and then sit down and talk credit 
terms, shipping, and delivery dates, A very 
large percentage of oversea businessmen 
speak English. In most cities you can easily 
hire an interpreter if necessary. 

If you decide to go overseas after busi- 
ness, spend a few days in the Detroit or 
Chicago field offices, or come to Washington 
and talk with our regional specialists. We 
have people who are intimate with every 
trade area of the world. They will give you, 
or your man, a briefing, and also contact 
the commercial officers in our embassies and 


` consulates in the countries you wish to visit. 


You can have appointments arranged with 
the right business people abroad before you 
start. 

A PROFITABLE BUSINESS TRIP 


Several months ago the export director of 
a Midwest firm asked our St. Louis field 
office to help him set up a 3-month 
trip around the world, to enlarge an export 
business already started by mail. The St. 
Louis office contacted oversea commercial 
Officers, obtained market data for him and 
had appointments set up in 12 new countries 
where the man’s firm had never sold. On 
his return, he wrote us that he had sold 
$73,000 worth of orders and lined up whole- 
sale distributors, that he termed “excellent,” 
in seven tountries. He added: “I can say 
without qualification that the primary fac- 
tor in the success of this business trip was 
the help and assistance given me by the 
commercial officers overseas.” 

That same help is available to any busi- 
nessman in the States of Michigan and Indi- 
ana, or any other State. 

You may say, that's fine for a big corpo- 
ration, but mine is a small business and I 
can’t afford to have someone hopping off 
to Tokyo, Bangkok, or Beirut.” 
true. The small business can afford to spend 
& little money to open big markets. It seems 


That is not. 
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a bit off to hear a businessman say he can't 
afford to go out after new business, 

I mentioned the man in the wheel chair 
who found adventure and profits abroad. 
He is Charles Hawley of the Meat Packers 
Equipment Co., a small family firm in Oak- 
land, Calif., that employs 27 people. He 
won one of our first E“ awards. Later, he 
told the Senate Select Committee on Small 
Business that his selling trips abroad had 
helped to increase his firm's sales by 25 
percent. A 6-weeks trip to Australia and 
New Zealand brought new sales to his firm 
of about $150,000. In addition, his expenses 
were more than paid from commissions on 
selling the products of some other neighbor 
firms that had not been selling overseas. 
One of these products is produced in that de- 
pressed area I mentioned whose business- 
men have never submitted a business pro- 
posal for a trade mission to take abroad. 

The manufacturer of a home barbering 
kit exhibited and demonstrated his product 
last winter at a household appliance show in 
the US. Trade Center in Frankfurt, Ger- 
many. It was his first venture in oversea 
selling, but he wrote orders for $30,000 worth 
of business in the first week. 


“E” AWARD WINNER 


A winner of an “E” award, who, incident- 
ally, is a woman, says: “A second-rate prod- 
uct, slipshod business methods, an on-again 
off-again attitude about exports will not 
make you much profit in the export busi- 
ness. But, if you manufacture high-quality 
products, determine they can be sold abroad, 
use sound business procedures, have estab- 
lished sales techniques, have repect for your 
oversea friends, and maintain a consistent 
and enthusiastic approach to the export 
business, the odds are in your fayor that 
you can be very successful.” 

This woman, whose firm is a small Mid- 
west company, has used all our services 
at the Department of Commerce, and made 
several oversea selling trips. If you have 
a product and are willing to try selling it 
abroad, we can help you. We also can give 
added help to those already selling abroad. 

And now we come to another phase of the 
export picture, the awarding of President 
Kennedy’s E“ certificate to the Michiana 
World Trade Club for its assistance to the 
development of oversea business by the 
firms of northern Intiiana and southern 
Michigan, 


Resolution Adopted by City Council of 
Vestavia Hills, Ala., Honors John A. 
Jenkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, recently a 
distinguished Alabamian received na- 
tional recognition for which our State 
is very proud and I would call the atten-. 
tion of my colleagues to this honor. 

On August 28, at the National Conven- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
Mr. John A. “Buck” Jenkins, of Vestavia 
Hills, Ala., was elected senior vice com- 
mander in chief of the VFW. Mr. Jen- 
kins is city attorney of Vestavia Hills and 
a leading citizen of Alabama and well de- 
serves the trust which this national or- 
ganization has placed’ in him. 

An expression of the esteem of his 
friends and neighbors was unanimously 
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adopted in the form of a resolution by 
the city council of Vestavia Hills, of 
Which the Honorable Robert M. Guillot, 
is mayor, and I submit this resolution 
for the Recorp. 

Following is the resolution adopted on 
September 16 by the city council of Ves- 
tavia Hills, Ala.: 

ReësoLUTIOoN oF CONGRATULATIONS UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 16, 1963 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Jenkins, 

city attorney for the city of Vestavia Hills, 

„and a resident of our city, was, on the 
28th day of August 1963, at the national 
Convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
Of the United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief of 
the VFW; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous sense of this 
body that the honor accorded John A. Jenkins 

this outstanding national organization 
Should be recognized: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
Of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session 
assembled, That this resolution express the 
Congratulations of this body, and congratu- 

tions of the citizens of our community to 
John A. Jenkins for the well-deserved honor 
accorded our neighbor and associate, and as 
A consequence thereof, the prestige accruing 

Our community upon his election as the 
Senior vice commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 

duly adopted and spread upon the official 

utes and a copy delivered to the Honor- 
able John A. Jenkins and given other wide 
Publicity. 

Rosert M. GUILFORD, 
Mayor, City of Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


A Move Against the Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HÉBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last week 
I was pleased to add my congratulations 
on the floor of the House to the distin- 
ed chairman of the House Armed 
ces Committee upon his introduc- 
tion of legislation to keep the military 
Out of politics. 

Chairman Vinson has done the Nation 
& great service in preparing and intro- 
ducing this bill. 

The Times-Picayune of New Orleans 
in an editorial in its September 18 edi- 
tion pointed out that even as Chairman 

INSON was making this moye against 

he dangers of the Gesell Report, a new 
Scial-political-military order was being 
Unveiled. - 

The editorial warns of the dangerous 
road being prepared for more “Gesell 
advances,” and I commend this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

GESELL ADVANCES 
mohue Representative Vinson, chairman of 

e House Armed Services Commiteee, was 
making a spirited attack on use of the mili- 
tary Services to coerce civilians, and com- 
— into accepting far-reaching inte- 

nef ght directly amecting the pubs i 
ec e cin 

ita relations with- 1 
ne orders, initiated by the Air Force, 

‘sumably through the Secretary of that 
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branch, bar all participation by units, equip- 
ment or exhibits In any event or activity 
where either admission, seating, or accom- 
modations and facilities, is or are on a 
segregated basis. 

Other services, according to a Defense De- 
partment spokesman, are following sult. 
The Air Force orders were 13 days old be- 
fore they became public. A step that would 
be more nearly in accord with the corrupt- 
ing spirit of the Gesell Report and directives 
hence may or may not have been approved 
by one of the Secretaries; or may or may not 
be likewise in the making barring attend- 
ance by servicemen, on the recommendation 
of base commanders, from any public event 
or activity oriented to segregation, regard- 
less of military contribution to the program. 

Congressman VrNsoN rightly said, in part, 
that the Gesell movement seeks to make 
“political agents of servicemen (in several 
ways); that the military should be “kept 
where it belongs—in the business of defend- 
ing the Nation”; that the Impending shift in 
the traditional role of the military is “one 
of the most serious challenges to our form 
of government” that has occurred, or will 
have occurred, in this century; that Secre- 
tary McNamara (who was “encouraged” by 
President Kennedy) “has no right to seek to 
impose a new social order throughout the 
United States through use of the armed 
forces.” 

He also introduced a bill seeking to use the 
court-martial process to estop regulation of 
the way of life of servicemen when they are 
away from military bases. A dispatch says 
this bill seems to have “little chance.” That 
the full import of Gessellism has yet to 
strike the country is an understatement. 


Isabel O’Hara Yaeger Dies—Services 
‘ Monday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, on Friday, September 6, 1963, 
Mrs, Isabel O'Hara Yaeger, a citizen of 
the First District of Arizona, passed 
away. Mrs. Yaeger lived a long, full, 
and productive life. The friends she 
leaves behind her are numbered in the 
thousands. She leaves two daughters 
and a son, but she is also survived by 
two brothers, Frank H. O'Hara, and our 
own esteemed and beloved colleague, the 
Honorable Barratt O'Hara. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include the 
obituary of Mrs. Yaeger which appeared 
in the Arizona Republic of Saturday, 
September 7, 1963: 

IsasEL O'Hara Dizs—Senvices MONDAY 

Mrs. Isabel O'Hara Yaeger, 85, an English 
teacher at Phoenix Union High School for 
27 years and a resident of Phoenix for 59 
years, died yesterday in Good Samaritan 
Hospital. 

Her former students, now in all parts of 
the world, are legion. She also was out- 
standing for her contributions to the com- 
munity in other endeavors. 

A native of St. Joseph, Mich., before com- 
ing to Arizona, Mrs. Yaeger taught at Chat- 
tanooga (Tenn.) University and at Michigan 
State Normal. She also served as principal 
of the Michigan State Industrial School for 
Girls. 
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She studied at Benton Harbor (Mich.) Col- 
lege, Nicaragua College, National Park Col- 
lege at Forest Glen, Md., the University of 
Chicago and at Cambridge University in 
England. 

She was said to have been the first woman 
employed by the U.S. State Department, 
being assigned to Nicaragua. 

She came to Arizona in 1904 to become 
preceptress In English at the then Tempe 
Normal School and a year later met and mar- 
ried Benjamin Horton Yaeger, who died 
August 26, 1927, 

Mr. Yaeger, a prominent early-day sheep- 
man, operated ranches in the Flagstaff and 
Prescott areas. Yaeger Canyon in northern 
Arizona is named for him. 

Mrs. Yaeger began teaching at Phoenix 
Union in 1921 and retired in 1948. She was 
regarded as one of the pioneers in Arizona in 
the flelds of Americanization and juvenile 
delinquency and at one time was chairman 
of the county detention home. 

She had been president of the Glendale 
PTA and a member of the State PTA council. 
She was a former president of the Phoenix 
Business and Professional Woman's Club and 
was a member of the YWCA board for many 
years. 

Mrs. Yaeger’s home was at 2953 North 19th 
Avenue. 

She is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Richard M. Fennemore of Phoenix and Mrs. 
A. D. Scheffield of Minneapolis; a son, Ben- 
jamin Horton of Phoenix; six grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. 

She also is survived by two brothers, Frank 
H., for many years a. professor in the Drama 
Department of the University of Chicago and 
now retired and living in Washington, and 
BARRATT O'Hara, a Member of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from Cook County, II., 
who will be here for the funeral. 


Balanced Budgets Abroad, Inflation at 
Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Frontier and a balanced budget are 
as far apart as the poles. The resulting 
inflation, as Henry J. Taylor points out 
in a recent article in the World Telegram 
and Sun, is our worst swindler. Robert 
S. Allen and Paul Scott, in the Septem- 
ber 8 issue of the Long Island Press re- 
veal how our taxes balance the budgets 
of other nations, but not our own. 

The articles follow: 

From the World Telegram and Sun] 
INFLATION Is OUR Worst SWINDLER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

While the New Frontiersmen spend their 
borrowed (from us) dollars in the billions— 
bingo—up goes the cost of living again. At 
the July and August rate of inflation, our 
present 50-cent dollar will be worth a quar- 
ter in exactly 10 years. 

“It is easy to be generous with another's 
money“ was a proverb even in the days of 
Rome. Inflation is the politicians’ tool for 
power, popularity and self-perpetuation. 

Generally, they say they're “fighting 
against inflation.” * 

What else can they say? 

Nevertheless, they refuse to sacrifice in- 
fiation’s political advantages to themselves— 


unless the public blows the r 
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Actually, in view of our country's great 
productivity—and surpluses—the struggle 
against inflation should not be too hard a 
battle. But the crows are guarding our corn 
and the chief inflationary pressure underly- 
ing our economy is our Government's own 
mishandling of our money at home and 
abroad. 

In due course, however, the creeping effect 
touches tender political nerves. The popu- 
larity of political spenders depends on the 
public's ignorance and on the timelag be- 
tween the political giveaways and new debts, 
and the effects of these on prices and the 
value of sayings. Trouble arises when the 
public discovers that the spenders pay for 
nothing, that the people pay for everything, 
and that the vote-buying handouts and red- 
ink budgets liquidate the people's money and 
savings. 

The clammy hand of public discontent can 
reach out and touch tender political nerves 
as our dollars become dollarettes. 

Countless millions have insurance policies, 
pensions, savings and other safeguards 
against the future that they have earned the 
hard way. And when the great mass of pru- 
dent folks who sacrifice so much to assure 
stability in their lives wake up to the truth 
there's hell to pay. 

They should be told the truth. Instead, 
the New Frontiersmen have now expanded 
the political advantages of manipulated news 
into the inflation question as well. 

As about the Cuban situation, the gold 
crisis and other embarrassing affairs, the New 
Frontiersmen are fogging up the public 
understanding about the cost of ving. 

They've quietly changed the statistical 
yardstick. This destroys comparisons. Of- 
ficial statistics were once compiled on the 
basis of 1947-49. as the standard for measur- 
ing the dollar at 100 cents. On this basis to- 
day’s dollar is worth about 45 cents. 

‘The index’s range of housewives’ purchases 
which then cost $10 now cost $22.20. As one 
result, most breadwinners can live on what 
they earn but not on their take-home pay 
after the inflation and taxes. 

So, presto, chango—the New Frontier has 
a modified basis for measurement. Its offi- 
cial cost-of-living statistics now make 1957- 
59 the yardstick. By this piece of political 
self-serving sleight of hand, the increase 
from $10 to $22.20 becomes an increase from 
$10 to $10.71, And this is called the fight 
against inflation. 

But public relations techniques can stretch 
only so far in burying the truth. Even on the 
basis of the modified statistics, inflation is 
not creeping. It’s leaping. You can hear its 
high, whinnying laugh every time you put 
your hand in your pocket or take your pay- 
check home. 

Have you a fixed income? Do you depend 
on pensions, annuities, or your savings to 
protect you and your loved ones in the fu- 
ture? 


As a decent, self-reliant American are you 
ready to give 10 more years toward funda- 
mental independence and security? 

Well, at the present rate of Inflation your 
pension, which you may have then, your 
savings, etc., then will be worth exactly half 
what they are worth today. 

Accordingly, the soaring clamor against 
excessive New Frontier spending, including 
excessive foreign aid, is the healthiest pro- 
test that has gripped our country in many 
a moon. The Nation's worst swindler is in- 
flation and its artificial pay. 

It’s not true that it can’t happen here, 
that the dollar cannot go down the drain. 
It is happening. And it will stop only when 
the politicians discover that the people know 
the truth and that, politically, “it’s smart to 
be thrifty.” e 
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[From the Long Island Press, Sept. 8, 1963] 


UNITED STATES BALANCES BUDGETS OF OTHER 
Nations, sur Nor Irs Own 


(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasuincton.—Although the US. budget 
is running some $10 billion in the red, sey- 
eral hundred million in foreign aid funds 
are going to balance the budgets of Bolivia, 
Cambodia, Jordan, and Libya. 

That’s one of the jarring facts uncovered 
by the House Appropriations subcommittee 
in charge of the money bill for foreign aid. 
This measure will be reported out after the 
Senate acts on the $3,502 billion authoriza- 
tion bill voted by the House over the Presi- 
dent's angry disapproval. 

For weeks, the House subcommittee, 
headed by Representative Orro PassmMan, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, vigorous opponent 
of large-scale foreign aid spending, has been 
holding closed-door hearings on that. Other 
explosive disclosures are: 

The U.S. public debt is $24 billion greater 
than the combined public debt of all other 
nations. 3 

Thirty millionaires have been created in 
Laos since the start of large-scale U.S. aid 
there. 

In the past 16 years, more rulers have been 
assassinated in countries receiving U.S. aid 
than in any similar period in history. Nine 
heads of state and three prime ministers 
have been murdered. In addition, 29 gov- 
ernments have been overthrown, 17 of them 
in Latin America, 

The foreign aid agency has 64,536 em- 
ployees—23,767 Americans, 40,769 foreigners. 

U.S. Armed Forces are buying more than 
$300 million a year in petroleum from for- 
eign sources, although we have a surplus in 
our own country. Reputed reason for these 
huge oll purchases is a claimed saving of $22 
million. It was pointed out this seriously 
aggravates the already critical balance-of- 
payments deficit problem. 

The charge that “many aid programs are 
based on political expediency and decisions. 
If an ambitious head of state wants certain 
kinds of military equipment, we furnish that 
to him.” 

Democrats as well as Republicans sharply 
questioned Foreign Aid Administrator David 
Bell about the large expenditures to balance 
the budgets of Bolivia, Cambodia, Jordan, 
and Libya. 

Chairman PassMAN demanded, “Why 
Cambodia?” 

That is the arrangement under which we 
are operating,” said Bell. “It's part of the 
military assistance program to that country.” 

“Here is a country that is Communist or 
practically so,“ said Representative WILLIAM 
MINSHALL, Republican, of Ohio, “yet we 
have put something like a quarter of a bil- 
lion dollars into it, That does not make 
sense to me.” 

Bell argued that the “ruler is interested 
in increasing the welfare of his people.” Also 
that the “situation is directly related to 
South Vietnam.” 

But just what have we accomplished 
there?" asked MINSHALL, 

“There is grave doubt that we will ac- 
complish what we are trying to achieve in 
Cambodia,” admitted Bell. “On the other 
hand, we are clearly making solid and ef- 
fective progress in India, Pakistan, Taiwan, 
Nigeria, Colombia and other countries. The 
fact that a country may be a poor risk is no 
reason to quit. 

“There are tense uncertain and difficult 
countries with leaders who may not be build- 
ing the kind of solid, independent, demo- 
cratic-oriented countries we are working for. 
But if you're going to help them, risks are 
unayoidable.” 


September 24 


Aid to Algerian Premier Ben Belia drew 
fire from both Passman and MINSHALL. Both 
assailed that. 

“Here is a self-admitted. Communist,” 
snapped MINSHALL, “and we are giving him 
millions in aid.” 

“Iam not aware that he is a self-admitted 
Communist," shot back Bell. “Algeria got 
$10.4 million for fiscal 1962, of which $10.1 
million was in surplus agricultural products. 
Prior to that, aid amounted to $4.9 million.” 

“Ben Bella is not friendly to this country,” 
contended PassMan. He paid a visit to his 
bosom friend, Cuban Dictator Fidel Castro, 
and on his way there dropped in here and 
got & big aid commitment. We have got to 
stop pouring out taxpayers’ money to leftist 
dictators. 

“Gamal Nasser is developing into one of 
the world’s nastiest dictators, yet we are 
giving him millions in aid. There is no 
justification for that sort of thing.” 

Representative GEORGE ANDREWS, Democrat, 
of Alabama, said he was told by a foreign 
aid official 10 years ago that this program 
“could be expected to last for about a dec- 
ade.“ ANDREWS asked Bell for his time esti- 
mate. 

In a number of countries,“ he replied. 
“our aid should end in around 5 years. But 
in others, I wouldn't be surprised if it was 
necessary to help them for at least 10 years.” 

“Treasury Secretary Dillon once testified 
before our committee that foreign aid might 
go on for 50 years,” said PassMan. “Later 
he revised that to 30 years.” 

Bell declined to comment on that. 

The aid program is now In its 17 > 
with 70 nations receiving such cela 

Chairman Passman is departing for a first- 
hand inspection of foreign aid 8 in 
a number of European countries. He is send- 
ing a bipartisan group of three committee- 
men to India for an on-the-spot study of the 
proposed $1.5 billion steel plant to which the 
United States would contribute $500 million. 

Last week, the House, in effect, barred that 
controversial project. 


The Murders at the Church 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, our 
national conscience has been painfully 
aroused by the shocking and brutal 
murders committed recently in Bir- 
mingham, leaving as victims several 
young and innocent children. 

Truthfully, we are all morally respon- 
sible for these crimes because we have 
for too many years turned our eyes away 
from and a deaf ear to so many evi- 
dences of lawlessness and injustice af- 
fecting our colored citizens. 

We now have an opportunity to regain 
some semblance of self-respect by en- 
acting a meaningful civil rights bill, and 
by putting into actual practice the com- 
mandment to love thy neighbor. 

The Long Island Press published two 
editorials recently on these acts of vio- 
lence, which eloquently express our feel- 
ings on this tragedy, and I would like 
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to. insert them in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this point. 
The articles follow: 
From the Long Island Press, Sept. 16, 1963] 
THE MURDERS AT THE CHURCH 
The violence which erupted so fiercely in 
Birmingham yesterday shocks the Nation. 
senseless deaths of four children in a 
Church brings the tragedy of segregation 
into a focus which could not be sharper. 
were four children guilty of nothing 
but living—and the color of their skin. 
Governor Wallace's offer of a $5,000 reward 
tor the church murderer or murderers must 
Seem to have little grace to those who re- 
Member how many times he has brought 
Alabama to the edge of violence. The $5,000 
Cannot restore the lives that were lost in 
ee nee which the Governor himself in- 


Yet out of this madness at the 16th Street 
Baptist Church and out of this contempti- 
ble violence, may yet come the catharsis 
Which the integration problem so desperate- 
ly requires. Perhaps out of the wanton 
deaths of four youngsters in church will the 
Conscience of the Nation be reawakened. 


[From the Long Island Press, Sept. 18, 1963] 
AN AWAKENING IN THE SOUTH? 


The bomb that shattered the 16th Street 
Baptist Church in Birmingham may have 
done just what its depraved thrower did not 

to accomplish. It may yet have awak- 
ened the conscience of the South. 

Who threw the bomb that killed those four 
little girls in Sunday school? 

“We ali did it,” a young Birmingham law- 
Yer told a group of his city’s businessmen 

other day. 

“The ‘who’ of ‘who did it?“ is really rather 
Simple,” said Charles Morgan, Jr. The ‘who’ 

every little individual who talks about 

‘niggers’ and spreads the seeds of hate 

to his neighbor and his son. The jokester, 

the crude oaf whose racial jokes rock the 

Party with laughter. The ‘who’ is every 

vernor who ever shouted for lawlessness 
and became a law violator * * *.”’ 

And a Georgia Congressman, CHARLES L. 
WeLTNER, also says the moderates who failed 
to speak out must share the blame. “We 
have stood by, leaving the field to reckless 
and violent men. We need to raise and fol- 

this standard—as old as Christianity 
and simple as truth— Let right be done.“ 

Strong words from the South. 

Birmingham has no monopoly on Mr. Mor- 
San's list of “whos,” of course. They exist 
Wherever there are men who believe others 
to be less than human. 

A person who sees certain other people as 
Insects can blow little children to bits and 
then sleep nights because, after all, who feels 
Sorry for slapping a mosquito? 

But behind him are the respectable peo- 
Ple who share his conviction of the impurity 
or the victimized, 

Like the majority of Germans who dis- 
Claimed any guilt for Nazi crimes, these 
nice people express dismay at violence. Af- 
ter all, they wouldn't do such things. 

True. But they sanction them when they 
let their youngsters hoot and yell and wave 
their Confederate flags at Negro 
Who are simply seeking what is theirs by 

They sanction murder when they in- 
Ast on gradual desegregation in the stores 

Cause gradual implies a basic different- 
Ness, a basic superiority over the Negro 
Which allows the white man to dole out, 
bit by bit, the human rights that God, not 
they, bestowed on all of us. 

So long as men are blinded by this illu- 
mon. they will fear, they will hate and, in 
their innermost beings, they will sanction 
Murder, 

But if the voice of conscience is heard in 
the South again, as in the words of the 
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young lawyer and the young Congressman, 
then there is yet hope. Another sign, per- 
haps, is that white students are going back 
to the schools integrated by Federal aid. It 
would be nice to think the jeering students 
have finally been shamed. It would be even 
nicer to think their parents have finally been 
shamed. 


How the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration Has Hoodwinked the Public 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
highly respected national business and 
financial weekly, Barron’s, of September 
16, 1963, contains an editorial scrutiny of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration 
that I believe the House might well con- 
sider. The editorial indicates that the 
administration of this program, which 
was largely responsible for the June de- 
feat in the House, of the additional au- 
thorization request, has not changed. 

In an accurate summation of the Ad- 
ministration’s progress, Barron’s com- 
ments: “The agency’s tactics have been 
as questionable as its statistics.” Bar- 
ron’s goes on to show that the heralded 
support of ARA claimed by ARA officials 
on behalf of the local chambers of com- 
merce is a fiction. Some of those named 
as local supporters were no longer in of- 
fice, had never been in office, or were 
opposed to ARA. 5 

The editorial also includes a detailed 
list of projects for which jobs are 
claimed far beyond facts or fancy. For 
instance, a shirt factory project in 
Arkansas is still listed in the Directory 
of Approved Projects, as of August 31, 
1963, as creating 1,000 jobs. In fact, the 


project, already built, only has a capacity 


for 500 jobs, a situation that has been 
called to the attention of ARA officials 
time and again by Members of Congress. 
Yet the ARA insists, for publicity pur- 
poses, on misrepresenting the facts. Nor 
do the figures released by ARA indicate 
the number of jobs threatened or lost in 
already established private industry 
through efforts by the agency to glut the 
market even further. Barron's supplies 
excellent examples of this misuse of tax- 
payers’ money. 

There are ways, of course, in which the 
Federal Government may direct its poli- 
cies to aid underdeveloped areas. I sug- 
gested one, a fast tax writeoff for private 
enterprise locating in such areas, only 
yesterday, in introducing H.R. 8525. As 
Barron’s suggests, however, one way to 
be avoided is any new authorization for 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
By voting down the proposed authoriza- 
tion, the House will be doing the country 
& distinct service. 

The editorial follows: 

Down Wrra Rosin Hoop AND WITH THE AREA 
REDEVELOPMENT ADMINISTRATION, Too 

Justice of the Peace and Local Government 
Review, a journal with a small but select 
circulation throughout the United Kingdom, 
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has just made a big splash on this side of 
the Atlantic. To the dismay of all those who 
cherish the legend of Robin Hood, the maga- 
zine recently urged a critical reappraisa] of 
his life and times. Despite centuries of 
glorification, the merrymen of Sherwood 
Forest were allegedly a gamy lot: “Friar Tuck 
is certainly no example of how a devout 
high churchman should behave, while Little 
John, apart from his marksmanship, has 
little to recommend him to law-abiding citi- 
zens." Maid Marian gets equally short shrift. 
The publication has aimed its sharpest shafts 
at Robin Hood himself, whom it condemns 
as “an outlaw who deserted his lawful wife 
for fun and games in the greenwood.” It 
adds scathingly: “Having regard to the fact 
that the exploits of this legendary hero were 
chiefly concerned with robbing the rich un- 
der the specious motive of giving to the 
poor, a function which in modern times has 


been taken over by the welfare state, It is a 


question of some doubt whether a Robin 
Hood festival is not contrary to public 
policy.” 

Such sentiments, needless to say, are by 
no means unanimous, in either the United 
Kingdom or the United States. Last week, 
Columnist Inez Robb, with a cry of hands 
off folklore, sprang to Robin Hood's defense. 
Even the sheriff of Nottingham took up the 
cudgels for his old adversary. The legend, 
said the official, has done a great deal to 
foster relations between Nottingham and the 
rest of the world. Besides, he added, with an 
eye toward the tourist trade, Robin Hood is 
good for business. 

While the pen is reputedly mightier than 
the sword, one editorial in an obscure British 
weekly will lay low neither Robin Hood nor 
what he stands for. Nonetheless, its appear- 
ance indicates that more and more people 
are growing uneasily aware of the lack of 
morality that is basic to the welfare state, 
In this country, the same theme has been 
sounded repeatedly of late by Edwin P. 
Neilan, crusading president of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Neilan charges 
that what is going on in Washington 
today, especially in agencies like the 
Area Redevelopment Administration, is. 
“downright immoral.” ARA, the record sug- 
gests, has committed a multitude of sins, 

from the release of phony statistics 
and false information to the abuse of its 
authority. In the guise of subs 50- 
called depressed areas—robbing the rich to 
help the poor, so to speak—ARA is spreading 
the Federal handout and the political payoff 
from one end of the country to the other. 
Robin Hood only worked Sherwood Forest. 
His spirit is roaming the whole New Frontier. 

Nowhere has it enjoyed such latitude as 
in the Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Established in May of 1961, the agency, in its 
own words, strives “to help create jobs where 
none existed before.” To that end an open- 
handed Congress endowed it with nearly $400 
million, which may be used to make loans 
(up to 30 years at 314 percent interest) for 
either public facilities or commercial and 
industrial ventures. ARA is also authorized 
to furnish outright grants for the retraining 
of workers and for technical assistance to 
various localities. As drafted by a Presi- 
dential task force, the legislation was de- 
signed to limit such help to areas where un- 
employment far exceeds the national aver- 
age. As finally enacted, however, it gave 
the Secretary of Commerce, in whose batili- 
wick ARA landed, sweeping authority to 
designate who is eligible. Hence instead of 
100-odd areas, as originally estimated, over 
1.000 blanketing all 50 States and 
Puerto Rico, have wound up on ARA'’s books. 
The agency, in turn, has been running 
through its money very fast, to the point 
where, with strong support from the White 
House, it is seeking another $400 million 
from Congress. 
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Whether ARA will get what it wants re- 
mains to be seen—the opposition to its 
activities, in and outside of Congress, is per- 
ceptibly stiffening. As Senator ROBERTSON, 
Democrat of Virginia, points out, “the 
standards of eligibility are so vague as to 
permit almost any project to be approved al- 
most anywhere.” The record fully bears 
him out. ARA to date has gotten Involved 
in such unlikely ventures as a ski lift in 
Pennsylvania and the processing of reindeer 
meat in Alaska. Nearly one-fourth of its 
lending has gone to finance hotels and 
motels. For one sizable listed company, with 
a plant in Hazelton, Pa., ARA bullt a $32,000 
standpipe, thereby putting “50-100 men to 
work on the third and fourth floors” of the 
building. It has helped reopen idle plywood 
plants and abandoned coal mines. It has 
even made a $9,500 grant “to determine the 
economic feasibiliy of establishing a coopera- 
tive owned livestock feed yard and slaughter- 
house complex in North Dakota. 

One way or another, the agency boasts of 
creating over 35,000 jobs, a claim which its 
critics dispute. For example,. according to 
the ARA Administrator, a 432-unit motor 
hotel in Detroit will provide work for 450 
people; a 50-unit motel in Naples, Tex., ts 
supposed to yield 50 jobs. “I can’t imagine 
a motel that would hire one person per unit,” 
declared a skeptical lawmaker. Similarly, 
the agency takes credit for a thousand jobs 
at an Arkansas shirt factory which, at pres- 
ent capacity, can employ no more than 500. 
It also lists 300 jobs created by a $272,000 
loan for the construction of an ordnance 
plant, which today stands empty. Queried 
on the point, ARA blandly replied: “The po- 
tential is there if we can ever find an occu- 
pant for the place.” 

The agency's tactics have been as ques- 
tionable as its statistics. In a transparent 
effort to embarrass the US. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, ARA issued a press re- 
lease expressing deep appreciation to 500- 
odd chamber officials for their cooperation. 
Subsequent investigation by the doughty Mr. 
Neilan disclosed that some of those named 
were no longer in office, had never been in 
office, or stool flatly opposed to ARA and all 
‘its works. The chamber of commerce has 
also disclosed one case after another of Gov- 
ernment pressure on local officials to em- 
brace the program. Its “salesmen,” says Mr. 
Neilan, “are on the prowl all over the coun- 
try.” So great has been their zeal that more 
than one flourishing community, to its sur- 
prise and dismay and against its will, has 
found itself labeled a depressed area. 
“Reckless misuse of public funds is bad 
enough in itself,” observes Mr. Neilan. “But 
the moral implications are even worse when 
the spenders resort to coercion to get the 
money spent. Then it becomes more than 
dishonesty. It’s a matter of dividing the 
people against each other, stirring up strife, 
weakening. community initiative and 
morale / 

It also happens to be a matter of riding 
roughsode over anyone who gets in the way. 
Over the soybean processor in Salisbury, 
Mad., who, after borrowing $1.5 million at go- 
ing market rates to build a new plant a few 
years ago, suddenly is faced with the pros- 
pect of a subsidized rival. Over the lumber- 
men at Happy Camp, Calif., who now must 
compete with a federally financed mill. 
Over the coal miners in Carbon County, 
Utah, who will lose their jobs because ARA, 
despite a glutted market, is reopening shut- 
down pits. That is what Robin Hood al- 
ways comes to in the end, In the words of 
his first and most flercely eloquent detractor, 
novelist-philosopher Ayn Rand, “He is held 
to be the first man who assumed a halo of 
virtue by practicing charity with wealth 
which he did not own, by giving away goods 
which he had not produced, by making 
others pay for the luxury of his pity.* * * 
Until men learn that of all human symbols, 
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Robin Hood is the most immoral and the 
most contemptible, there will be no justi 
on earth.” Let Congress, as it weighs the 
future of ARA, ponder well. 


Invitation to Tito 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, it 
seems that we open our arms to almost 
every thug, assassin and subverter of 
freedom in the world. 

Now President Kennedy has invited 
Tito to visit us. ‘The Tablet, in its issue 
of September 19, 1963, expresses not only 
my sentiments but those of millions of 
Americans: 

INVITATION TO Trro 


Few dictators in modern times have fol- 
lowed the road of murder, pillage, oppression 
and persecution as has Josip Broz, better 
known as Tito, chief ruler of Yugoslavia. He 
and his partisans initially led a vicious cam- 
paign of assassination against the people of 
Yugoslavia who were supporting the Allies in 
World War II. A Communist trained in 
guerrilla warfare in Spain, he was able to 
seize Yugoslavia and for years carried on a 
recognized savage campaign against those 
who opposed him. Hundreds of priests and 
Sisters were murdered and religion was prac- 
tically proscribed. The culmination of his 
campaign was against Bishop Stepinac, later 
given the title of cardinal, who was arrested 
in 1946 and sentence to 16 years at hard 
labor. He died only a few years ago still con- 
fined by the Belgrade government. 

Tito now has been invited to Washington 
for informal talks. He will meet the Presi- 
dent October 17, and has been inyited to 
address the UN. General Assembly. 

He is the latest in a group of assassins and 
thieves, foes of the United States, of liberty; 
religion, and justice, who have been invited 
here, and in practically every case they have 
repaid their hosts with contempt or worse. 

We entertained Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
royally, and he since has threatened to “bury 
us,” which is hardly friendly. 

Ben Bella of Algeria was the recipient of 
our hospitality and couldn’t walt to visit 
Fidel Castro next so that he could pledge 
his undying devotion to Red Cuba's anti-US. 
policy. Now he promises his people a Social- 
ist dictatorship with seizure of all private 
and foreign property. 

Cheddi Jagan of British Guiana broke 
bread with us in the hopes of getting a fi- 
nancial handout, and said some terrible 
things about the United States once he got 
home. He is now endeavoring to make a 
deal with the Soviet and become a Cuba-style 
regime. 

When Ayub of Pakistan came to tea, he 
was treated lavishly but now we are trying 
to coax him (with foreign sid) not to be 
friendly to Communist China. 

As for Tito, only a week ago he and Khru- 
shchey stood side by side and told an inter- 
national news conference that they repre- 
sented and would work in harmony for the 
same thing: & worldwide victory for 
socialism. 

Yugoslavia is a Communist -dictatorship 
to which we have already given some $2,500 
million. If the United States has to go to 
war against communism, Tito and his nation 
will surely be on the other side, fighting us 
with weapons our money made possible. 
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The Tragedy at Babi Yar and the Con- 
tinued Oppression of the Jews by the 
Soviet Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr, CELLER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an address I made before 
the Association To Perpetuate the Mem- 
ory of Ukrainian Jews at the memorial 
services for the victims of Babi Yar, at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York, N.Y., 
and broadcast over radio station WEVD, 
Sunday, September 22, 1963. My re- 
marks follow: 


“Over Babi Yar 
There are no memorials“ 


Says the young Russian poet, Yevgeny 
Alexandrovich Yeytushenko— 


“Over Babi Yar 
Rustle of the wild grass, 
The trees look threatening, look like judges. 
And everything is one silent cry. 
Taking my hat off 
I feel myself slowly going gray. 9 
And I am one silent cry : 
Over the many thousands of the buried; 
Am every old man killed here, 
Every child killed here.” 


What happened at Babi Yar that makes 
the poet weep and rage? On the eve of Yom 
Kippur, in 1943, the Nazis murdered 100,000 
Ukrainian Jews. Though not of the Jewish 
faith, Yevtushenko identified himself with 
the victims of the Nazis. Twenty years have 
passed and let it not be said that we have 
forgotten. The young Russian poet spoke 
for the dead. 

In World War I, the American poet, Alan 
Seeger, speaking for all the dead, of wars 
and massacres and terrorisms, cried out “to 
you we throw the torch.” And so the 100,000 
in the mass grave at Babi Yar, over which 
no memorial rises, cry out to us, “to you we 
throw the torch.” We will carry the torch 
in which burn the flames of liberty, enlight- 
enment, and equality for all people regard- 
less of race, religion, or national creed. How 
can we loosen our grasp when hatred still 
stalks the world and casts its ominous 
shadow on the future? It is the cruelest of 
ironies that the young Russian poet, Yeytu- 
shenko, should have written “Babi Yar” in 
a land where today the Jews are singled out. 
as a religious group, for oppression and 
denial. He was brave to have written that 
poem but not brave enough, for while he 
did, in his poem, depict the antisemitism in 
the Soviet Union, he, under official pressure, 
subsequently changed the text when Shos- 
takovitch set the words of “Babi Yar” to 
music. 

Today, the Soviet Union boasts that its 
constitution tees religious freedom 
and explicitly forbids “any restriction of the 
rights of citizens on account of their race or 
nationality” as well as “any advocacy of 
racial or national hatred and contempt.” 
But the words are not worth the paper upon 
which they are written for the Soviet Union 
has committed itself, in practice, to wiping 
out the religious and cultural rights of the 
Jews and singling them out, as Jews, for 
special cruel and unusual punishment. 

In May of 1961, the Soviet Union enacted 
decrees which set forth the death penalty 
for such economic offenses as pilfering public 
or state property, counterfeiting, currency 
speculation, and bribery. The world was 
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shocked by stich uncivilized, excessive, and 
inhumane punishment, but the Soviet Union 
has proven itself, again and again, immune 
to world opinion. Within 2 years, from May 
1961 to April 1963, 141 persons were sentenced 
to death for such offenses. Of those sen- 
tenced to death, nearly 60 percent were Jews. 
If one examines the record carefully, it be- 
Comes dismayingly clear that this is a part 
of a systemic plan, not only to incite the 
Russian people against the Jews, as a minor- 
ity group, but also to deny, to the Jews, their 
Teligious heritage and to put them outside 
the pale of the Soviet Union society. When 
We realize that almost two million Jews re- 
side in the Soviet Union, we are then aware 
Of the extent of this tragic campaign. For 
example, in one of the trials, 24 defendants 
Were accused of manipulating the price of 
apples. Though the majority of defendants 
Were not Jewish, only the Jews received the 
death sentence. In another trial, a Jew was 
Sentenced to death though he was only an 
employee of some trade tions in- 
Volved; the top officials received only short 
Prison terms. 


In all of this campaign, the Soviet press 
Makes certain to implicate the synagogues 
and rabbis in the alleged offenses. Beyond 
that, we find the arrest of congregation 
leaders, the ousting of congregation Jewish of 

and the closing of synagogues. While 
We cannot deny that all religions are sub- 
lected to restrictions in the Soviet Union, 
Only Judaism is singled out for very special 
denials. While other religions can form 
Rational or regional associations, Jewish con- 
Sregations may not. Religious leaders can- 
not receive permission to leave the country 
or to study abroad or to make pilgrimages 
as other religious leaders make. The Jews 
are forbidden to manufacture any religious 
articles such as prayer shawls and phylac- 
es. Only a very few are permitted to 
Print religious calendars. Training for rab- 
bis has been curtailed until now, in Moscow, 
Only three or four are permitted to attend a 
Tabbinical academy. No Hebrew can be 
taught nor can any prayer book or Bible be 
Printed in Hebrew. However, the Moslems 
May use their Arabic for religious purposes 
as may other ethnic and religious groups use 
their respective . The baking of 
Matzah is forbidden. Without the matzah, 
Ro Passover can be properly observed. All 
Yiddish journals are forbidden; no expres- 
Sion of cultural interest in the Jewish lan- 
Suage is allowed. Thus the theaters and 
© dramatic schools and the publishing 
houses which use the Jewish ge are 
Closed. The old Jewish songs are forbidden. 
The Soviet encyclopedia, which had devoted 
116 pages to the cultural achievement of 
the Jews, now gives only 2 pages to the 
ews. The Jews have been eliminated from 
Soviet Union political life. ‘They are 
excluded from the diplomatic. service and 
from the armed services. A study of the 
Status of Jews in the Soviet Union concludes 
that the Jews are “deprived of their national 
and religious rights as a group, and of full 
equality as individuals.” 

Soviet oppression and denial of equal 
Tights to its Jewish population has been 
called “spiritual strangulation.” 

Yet, withal, the Jews are not permitted 

leave the Soviet Union to seek freedom 
8 religious persecution. They are forced 
remain while the Soviet Union seeks ey- 
psf Way of denuding them of their tradition, 
their culture, of their faith in God, 
$ We are gathered today in memorial to the 
000 who perished at the hands of the 
Soar 20 years ago. But it is not enough to 

Ourn the dead; our responsibility now, to- 
— is for the living. Indifferent as the 

viet Union may appear to be to world opin- 
Sa Such indifference cannot remain if the 
Dents are large and loud enough. Let it 

Ot be said that the world condones by 
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silence. The Jews of the Soviet Union will 
not relinquish their religion, their heritage, 
their culture. Hence, the Soviet Union has 
placed itself directly on the road that leads 
to genocide. ` 

The Russians make much of their fear of 
the Germ: In what degree are they dif- 
ferent? e Russians have sought to per- 
vert history and, in so doing, have paid sery- 
ice to it because what one seeks to pervert, 
one cannot forget. History has proven, and 
proven again, that tyranny bears within it- 
self the seeds of its own destruction for the 
heart and mind of man, once awakened, 
finds the bans of oppression intolerable. 
From Pharoah, to Hitler, to Khrushchev, the 
lessons of history loom large. The conse- 
quences of tyranny Khrushchev should know 
will bury him, 

We offer prayers for the dead, but we do 
not forget the living. Let no one forget— 
whatever his race, his religion, his creed— 
oppression is a way of life; it feeds on itself 
yet remains insatiable. When it is aimed at 
one group, it reaches out to embrace an- 
other and yet another. This, too, is a les- 
son of history none of us can ignore, and I 
mean, none of us. 

Let the religions of the world take note 
that, in the march of oppression, it Is only 
a matter of on whom it feeds first. There 
are always the second, and the third, and the 
fourth, and the fifth until all are engaged. 
Then it may be too late. 

Together we vow there shall be no more 
“Babi Yars.” 


Why Nation’s Might Halts at State Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include the following arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Post, Sunday September 22. The article, 
titled “Why Nation’s Might Halts at 
State Line,” was written by James E. 
Clayton, a staff reporter for the Post, in 
the form of a letter to answer the query 
of why Federal troops are not dispatched 
to restore order every time a situation 
arises such as that in Birmingham. Mr. 
Clayton’s letter is an excellent analysis 
and I append his article here for the in- 
formation of the Members of Congress. 

The article is as follows: 

Way Nartox's MIGHT HALTS AT Stare LINE 

(By James E. Clayton) 

Dear FRIEND: The reasons why there was 
no Federal troops in Brimingham last week 
are partly historical, partly constitutional 
and partly political. Put another way, the 
reasons are that the President's power to 
send in troops was doubtful, the use of them 
would have been contrary to what Americans 
think is the Nation’s tradition and the con- 
sequences of their use could have been po- 
litically disastrous to the President. 

To understand why this is so, you must 
remember that a national government was 
established in the United States as the best 
means of preserving freedom for the indl- 
vidual. To the men who drafted the Ameri- 
can Constitution in 1789, and to most Amer- 
icans today, the greatest bar to that freedom 
is oppressive government—government 80 
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powerful that it acts for itself, not for the 
people. The tool of oppressive government 
is, of course, troops. 

TWO INGRAINED FEARS 


As a result, two factors—the fear of power- 
ful government and the fear of troops— 
underlie much of this Nation’s system of 
government and its history. Long before 
Lord Acton spoke his famous phrase, Ameri- 
cans believed it: “Power tends to corrupt; 
absolute power corrupts absolutely.” Amer- 
icans believe those words today. 

The American Government is built around 
that fear of government. The men who 
wrote the Constitution had suffered abuses 
of authority during colonial days and they 
believed that the rights of individuals could 
be safe only if accumulations of power in 
government were held to a minimum. 

That was why power was divided between 
three branches of the Federal Government. 
That was why power was divided between 
the Federal Government in Washington and 
the State governments. 

That was why the most basic govern- 
mental power—to preserve law and order— 
was denied to the Federal Government, 

A SYSTEM OF CHECKS 


Recall the words of Montesquieu: “Power 
should be a check to power.” Those words 
and others of their kind were embedded in 
the minds of the men who wrote the Ameri- 
can Constitution. é 

The States were to check the National 
Government, and vice versa; the judiciary 
was to check Congress and the executive; 
the executive was to check Congress and the 
3 Congress was to check the other 

Wo 


“The different governments will control 
each other,” wrote James Madison, “at the 
same time that each will be controlled by 
itself.” This was the argument used in 1789 
to persuade the Americans of that day to per- 
mit the establishment of an effective na- 
tional government. It met their fears of 
strong government and their concern that 
government would deprive them of hard-won 
rights. 

It is that same fear you hear when there 
is talk of States’ rights or concern that the 
Federal Government is becoming too power- 
ful. It is that fear which requires a Presi- 
dent of the United States to be ready and 
able to justify in constitutional, as well as 
political and moral, terms his use of Federal 
power to suppress domestic violence, 

The appearance of massed troops in peace- 
time on the streets of an American city is 
abhorrent to most Americans. Troops are 
for war; police are for domestic violence. 
And there are no Federal police. 

A LOCAL AFFAIR 


It was this distaste for troops, this fear 
of powerful government, that led the men 
who wrote the Constitution to design for the 
National Government a national role and to 
deny it a local role. The National Govern- 
ment was not to concern itself with purely 
local affairs and the authors of the Consti- 
tution regarded law and order as purely a 
local affair. 

The fact that violence in Birmingham is 
embarrassing to the American Government 
or is harmful to some American citizens is 
not, in itself, reason for the Federal Govern- 
ment to override local and State governments. 
In fact, the Constitution gives the Federal 
Government no specific power to intervene 
in situations of domestic violence. The Fed- 
eral Government does, however, have an obli- 
gation to intervene to put down violence if 
it is asked to by proper State authorities, 

But the necessary and proper clause of 
the Constitution, the 14th Amendment and 
the uncontested actions of Presidents and 
Congresses since 1792 have given the Presi- 
dent more power than that. Presidents have 
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used that power to put down domestic vio- 
lence more often than most Americans care 
to remember. 

Troops (or State militia) were used to put 
down rebellions in Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Rhode Island in the early days of 
the Nation. They were used in Illinois dur- 
ing the Pullman strike in 1894 over violent 
objections of the Governor, They were used 
more than 30 times between 1917 and 1922 
to put down labor strife. They were used 
during World War II in Government clashes 
with both labor and management. 

But each time troops were used, the public 
reaction was unfavorable or, at best, mixed. 

There are two laws on the books now that 
permit the President to send troops into a 
State over the objections of its governor and 
legislature. One says he can do so if “un- 
lawful obstructions, combinations or assem- 
blages or rebellion” make it impracticable to 
enforce the laws of the United States by 
normal means. 

The other says the President can use troops 
to suppress an “insurrection, domestic vio- 
lence, unlawful combination or conspiracy” 
if it denies to any person equal protection of 
the laws, obstructs the execution of Federal 
laws or impedes the course of Federal justice. 

These were the statutes invoked by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower when he sent troops into 
Little Rock and by President Kennedy when 
he sent troops to Oxford and marshals to 
Mon and when he ordered the Na- 
tional Guard to the schools in Tuscaloosa 
and away from them in Birmingham, Mobile 
and Tuskegee. 

In most of those situations, the President's 
Justification was clear and reasonable in the 
minds of most Americans. State officials 
were defying Federal court orders to de- 

te schools. They were denying to 
Negro students equal protection of the 
laws. They were obstructing the course of 
Justice and making it impossible to enforce 
Federal law by ordinary means. 

In Montgomery, the justification was some- 
what different. Marshals were sent because 
State officials failed to protect interstate 
travelers (freedom riders). Involved here 
was another denial of equal protection and, 
in addition, a failure to protect the federally 
guaranteed right to travel freely. 

In the situation is more com- 
plex. It is possible to argue, as Negro leaders 
have, that their people are being denied Fed- 
eral rights and equal protection; that they 
are getting no protection at all; that the 
most fundamental right of all, the right to 
live, is being threatened. But Birmingham 
and Alabama officials reply that they are try- 
ing to provide protection. : 

This difference—hbetween making the argu- 
ment and having it accepted hits at the key 
point in the American system of federalism 
and in the minds of most Americans, 

If the President's justification is accepted, 
it is seen as his effort to protect the freedom 
the Nation so zealously guards. If this 
justification is not accepted, it is seen as a 
misuse of the power that is his. Such abuse 
of power reopens all the old fears of Ameri- 
eans about oppressive governments and Fed- 
eral troops. 

Thus, the President, in situations like 
Montgomery and Birmingham, treads a nar- 
row line. If he acts too quickly, the 
Nation—not just the southern segregation- 
ists—tis likely to protest his misuse of power. 
If he waits too long, if citizens die needlessly, 
if the Nation is shocked and embarrassed, the 
Nation—not just the Negroes—is likely to 
condemn his delay. 

The balance between oppressive govern- 
mont and freedom is tenuous. To most 
Americans, an error on the side of freedom 
is better than one on the side of oppression. 
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We Prefer Tax Cut With Spending Curb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the President, in his recent speech on 
the tax cut bill presently before this 
Chamber, characterized any and all crit- 
icism of his fiscal theory of tax reduc- 
tion without spending control as being 
both “petty and partisan.” This now 
favorite device of the President was also 
employed, it will be recalled, to explain 
the recent cutting back of the foreign 
aid program agreed to by the House. 
This is a very clever device for by claim- 
ing that all opposition to one’s programs 
is necessarily motivated by personal, po- 
litical self-interest, no room is left for 
any reasonable opposition to those pro- 
grams. It would follow also then that 
one need not discuss or justify the merits 
of his programs if all alternative pro- 
grams are by definition without merit. 
And this, as my able and articulate col- 
league, the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Curtis], so well pointed out, is pre- 
cisely what the President did. He failed 
to give the American people any rea- 
soned argument claiming to prove the 
validity of the very questionable assump- 
tions and presuppositions upon which 
his novel, depuritanized fiscal theory is 
based. The President apparently felt 
either that there were not enough good 
reasons to justify his theory or that his 
audience was incapable of properly un- 
derstanding and evaluating that theory. 
Fortunately, there are those who are 
capable of understanding it, and who 
recognize its dangerous, unsound nature. 
A case in point is the editorial opinion 
expressed in the State Journal of Lans- 
ing, Mich., on Friday, September 20, 1983. 

The editorial follows: 

We Prerer Tax Cur Wirn SPENDING CURB 

President Kennedy pulled out all the stops 
in his appeal Wednesday night for public 
support in his efforts to push his $11 billion 
tax cut proposal through Congress. 

He aimed his appeal at the entire economic 


front, portraying the advanages he claims the 


reduction would have for businessmen and 
factory workers and other individuals. He 
also said it would benefit the Nation as a 
whole by balancing the budget and ending 
the oversea drain on U.S. dollars. 

The President argued a tax cut would 
mean new markets for American business be- 
cause citizens would spend an overwhelming 
percentage of the extra after-tax dollars left 
in thelr pockets. Y 

And he mentioned the opportunity for 
typical families to spend that extra money 
on a new dishwasher, or a new spring ward- 
robe, or a washing machine, or an encyclo- 
pedia, or a longer vacation trip, or a down- 
payment of a new car or a new home.” 

Kennedy said there are those who for one 
reason or another “hope to delay this bill—or 
to attach ruinous amendments—or to water 
down its effect.” 

He evidently was referring to those who 
support a proposed Republican amendment 
tying tax cuts to curbs on spending. 
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The President said that no wasteful, in- 
efficient, or unnecessary Government activity 
will be tolerated on the grounds that it helps 
employment. 

“We are pledged,” he said, “to a course of 
true fiscal responsibility, leading to a bal- 
anced budget in a balanced full-employment 
economy.” 

“My fellow citizens,” he said, “let us not 
be petty or partisan on matters such as this.” 

One wonders whether Kennedy means that 
it is petty to be concerned over the possibly 
grave effects of a big tax cut without safe- 
guards against mounting Government spend- 
ing or over a national debt totaling a stagger- 
ing $307.8 billion. 

“We are talking about the future of our 
country—about its strength and growth and 
stability,” he said. 

Those who favor a tax cut—with curbs on 
spending—are thinking about the future of 
the country but also about the adverse effects 
of an unsound fiscal policy. 

It was in many respects an attractive pic- 
ture that Kennedy painted in his nationwide 
talk. But it would have been much more 
attractive had it included his acceptance of 
effective curbs on Government spending. 


Test Ban Treaty Facts Censored 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Moscow test ban treaty was overwhelm- 
ingly ratified today by the other body. 
In a very prophetic article, which ap- 
peared in the Long Island Press on Sep- 
tember 13, Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott 
revealed how the Kennedy administra- 
tion has been censoring the truth on 
this subject: 


PENTAGON CENSORS DETAILS or SOVIET 
NUCLEAR GAINS 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WasuincTton.—Defense Secretary Me- 
Namara's censors have succeeded in keeping 
part of the story of recent Soviet nuclear- 
missile gains from being publicly discussed 
in the Senate’s historic nuclear test ban 
treaty debate. 

The lid was tightly put on intelligence 
showing a major Soviet nuclear test break- 
through by the Pentagon's blue penciling of 
a number of important passages in the highly 
critical report before it was released this 
week by Senator Joun Srennis’ Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommittee. 

The subcommittee’s alarming report, out- 
lining the major disadvantages that the 
treaty will have on U.S. security, has become 
& rallying point and the bible for Senators 
opposing President Kennedy’s test ban agree- 
ment with Russia. 

The Defense Department's censoring, which 
in effect bars subcommittee members from 
publicly discussing the deleted information, 
occurred when Senator STENNIS submitted 
the 25-page report to Secretary McNamara's 
office for security clearance before making 
it public. 

After checking with the White House, Mc- 
Namara’s aides ordered deleted from the 
committee's report all information revealing 
that the Soviets’ big yield nuclear tests 
probed “the ability of radars to acquire and 
track a missile warhead through the radar 
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and communications blackout created by nu- 
Clear explosions," 

When several committee members vigor- 
Susly objected to this unexpected censoring, 
the Pentagon whiz kids made their blue 
Penciling stick by raising the security issue. 

They argued that the Senators’ blunt re- 
Port, unless changed, would give the Rus- 
mans details on the capability of U.S. in- 
telligence detection system that they do not 
now have. 

While reluctantly admitting that the com- 
Mittee's information about the Soviet gains 
Was accurate and fairly reported, they 
Stressed that its publication would be the 

admission by Government sources that 
the United States had information on the 
live radar-missile tracking test the Russians 
Made during their superbomb experiments. 

When the censors were shown secret testi- 
Mony of Gen. Thomas S. Power, commander 
in chief of the Strategic Air Command, that 
the United States had never conducted sim- 

experiments, McNamara’s aides con- 
d that this was true, but were unmoved. 

They also admitted that General Power 
Was correct in stating the treaty would bar 
the United States from holding similar tests. 

ever, they disagreed with the Air Force 
Beneral’s contention that the tests were 
Deeded to develop an effective U.S. missile de- 
lense system and that the public was entitled 
to this information. 

McNamara’s censors also struck from the 
report data on the antiballistic missile sys- 
tem that the Russians are now deploying 
around Leningrad, including an intelligence 
entimate indicating: 

That the initial operational capability of 
the Leningrad system could be achieved in 
1983, with 32 antimissile missiles already 
on launchers. 

That this anti-missile-missile system is be- 
lieved to have attained effectiveness against 

listic missiles fired from 300 to 1,500 miles. 

During 1963-64 the Soviets plan to deploy 
& transportable anti-ballistic-missile system 
to their army fronts. This system will be 
fective against all U.S. intermediate range 

tic missiles and those of shorter range. 

The Soviet system possibly could, under 
certain conditions, now defend limited areas 
of the U.S.S.R. against U.S. Titan and Atlas 
ICBM's. 

In his frank testimony against the nu- 
Clear test ban treaty, General Power may 

ve given a sneak preview of what could de- 
velop into the major issue of next year’s 
Presidential campaign. 

4 close friend of Senator Barny GOLDWATER, 

*publican, of Arizona, General Power is 

wn to have influenced the GOP front- 
Tunher’s decision to oppose the treaty by his 
Warning that the Kennedy administration’s 
i ament approach to peace will actually 
fad to war. 
pl Th my personal opinion all sensible peo- 
í è in this world desire peace and freedom 
Tom a nuclear war,“ General Power told the 
“nate Armed Services Preparedness Subcom- 
Mittee. But there are two different theories 
ot how to get there. 
6 wore (theory) is through military superi- 
tity and through deterrence, which is the 
Philosophy of the strategy we have used. 
ere is another one through disarmament.” 
jx After making it clear he favored the first 
ybProach, General Power made it clear that 
ons did not believe that the two theories were 
ompatible, stating: 
ai I personally think the two theories are 
can erally opposed. I don't see how you 
a arm and disarm at the same time, I have 
8 previous disarmament measures and 
8 my opinion disarmament is a proven con- 
*pt to get you into a war, I think history 
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will prove that the surest way to cause a war, 
nuclear war or any war, is to disarm.” 

Senator CLINTON ANDERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, a strong administration sup- 
porter, is urging Senate Democratic leaders to 
push for a ratification vote as soon as pos- 
sible, He reported that his mail, which at 
first was overwhelming for the treaty, has 
now turned the other way. “The longer the 
debate goes on.“ warned ANDERSON; “the big- 
ger the opposition vote to the treaty will be.” 

President Kennedy is privately trying to 
swing Senator Henry Jackson, Democrat of 
Washington, a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Preparedness Subcommittee, to sup- 
port the treaty. He has talked to Senator 
Jackson several times on the phone and con- 
ferred privately with him at the White House 
on Monday. 

Top administration officials now believe 
that the next step in easing tensions with 
Russia will be to work out an agreement to 
combine on a moon space program. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has made an offer to cooperate 
in this venture and the Russians are show- 
ing an interest in opening negotiations to 
learn more details about the proposal. 


Why Isn’t the Attorney General Enforcing 
the Laws of the United States? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OBIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much said as of late in regard to 
the students who recently traveled to 
Cuba in violation of a State Department 
ban. However, it seems to me that much 
of the confusion in the minds of Ameri- 
cans on this subject is due to the procras- 
tination of the Departments of State and 
Justice. The following editorial was 
broadcast by the Mutual Broadcasting 
Service and I feel that it sums up the sit- 
uation so well that I wish to bring it to 
the attention of my colleagues. 

Under permission granted, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

Most of some 59 students who made that 
ill-timed trip to Cuba, in defiance of a State 
Department order to the contrary, have re- 
turned home, 

As of this moment we have seen little effort 
on the part of Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy or his Justice Department staff to 
do anything about enforcing the order 
which clearly states the students’ passports 
can be revoked and that they are subject to 
fines and imprisonment. 

We are not passing on the validity of the 
order or on its justification. However, it 
would seem that when such an order is the 
law of the land and is preventing law abid- 
ing citizens from making such banned visits, 
violators should be punished to the full 
extent of the law. 


If the State Department order is unfair 
it should be repealed. If it is not it should 
certainly be enforced. Therefore, it would 
appear that action by the State and Justice 
Departments in this case is long overdue and 
oe be taken without further procrastina- 

on. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquirles 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). È 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shali be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorn should be processed through this 
Office. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
International Consumer Credit Associa- 
tion’s excellent magazine, the Credit 
World, has published an address given 
before their 5ist annual conference by 
Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, Chairman of the 
Consumer Advisory Council of the Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers. 

group is a welcome addition to the 
Mechanisms of Government and should 
improve the exchange of information 
among consumer associations, trade 
groups, and the Government, I ask 
Unanimous consent that excerpts from 
Dr. Canoyer’s address be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S CONSUMER ADVISORY 
CouNcIL 
(By Dr. Helen G. Canoyer) 

The United States has always been inter- 
sted in protecting and promoting the inter- 
est of the consumer. However, there has 

a significant evolution in methods, in- 
Stitutions, and problems of concern as they 
relate to governmental activity on behalf of 
the consumer. Others have summarized 
these changes as follows: > 


1. A shift from common law to statutory 

W. 

2. A shift from remedy for damage to pre- 
vention of damage. 

3. A shift from caveat emptor toward 
truth to the buyer. 

4. Specialized administrative commissions. 

5. A gradual increase in the importance of 
Ph Government activity in consumer 


Although some of these changes had taken 
Place by the turn of the century and shortly 
thereafter, it was not until later that formal 
representation of the consumer in the Fed- 
eral Government was tried. 

Hence, I ask you to go back with me in 

ry to the 1930's—sometimes referred to 

as the “decade of the consumer”—and the 
early 1940's. Under the National Industrial 
ery Act many strange and wonderful 
things were tried. Among these was the first 
ormal representation of consumers in the 
Federal Government. This representation 
Was in the form of the Consumer Advisory 
of the National Industrial Recovery 

Act, which position paralleled that of both 
the Industry Advisory Board and the Labor 
Advisory Board. Also in the same decade 
Consumer Counsels were given a place in the 


Operation of the Agricultural Adjustment. 


tration and in the National Bitumi- 

tins Coal Commission. The National De- 
PER Advisory Commission (set up in May 
940) included a Consumer Commissioner 
as one of its seven members. This Consumer 
oner had equal status with the 
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Commissioners for Industry and Labor. 
When the Commission gave way to war agen- 
cies during the Second World War, experi- 
ments with consumer representation in Gov- 
ernment continued in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and Civilian Supply, later the 
Office of Price Administration. Since World 
War II, the only revival of such representa- 
tion at the Federal level was in the Council 
of Economic Advisers, which had a Consumer 
Advisory Committee at intervals from 1947 
to 1956. Although, for over 30 years there 
have been successes and failures in attempts 
to represent the consumer at the Federal 
level, one lesson can be learned from this 
experience—it is that consumer representa- 
tion in the Federal Government, if it is to be 
effective, must be permanent, continuous, 
and at a high level. 

At the State level there has been a good 
deal of consumer representation activity— 
most notably, there have been consumer 
counsels in New York and California. In 
other States, departments of agriculture and 
offices of State attorneys general have un- 
Gertaken consumer protection activity. 
‘There are now consumer advisory committees 
in several States; in some cases they are at- 
tached to the Office of the Governor, whereas 
in other cases to other parts of the execu- 
tive branch. 

The United States is not alone in achiev- 
ing formal consumer representation. In 
other democratic countries, there is con- 
sumer representation in government. Ad- 
visory committees of a consumer character 
are now to be found in the United Kingdom, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Finland, New 
Zealand, Holland, and Australia. There may 
be others. However, in no country is con- 
sumer representation in government as effec- 
tive as it should be. 

It is interesting and important to note 
that not only has the public focused its at- 
tention on consumer problems in a recurring 
ebb and flow, but, also, there has been di- 
versity in the kind and quality of consumer 
representation achieved. In some cases the 
representatives of the consumer have been 
government officials, but in others they have 
been private persons serving as advisers or 
consultants on a paid or unpaid basis. 
Where it is the latter, the advisers are some- 
times selected ex officio—that is, by virtue of 
their office in some consumer or other or- 
ganization. Another distinction that can be 
drawn is that of one-party versus multiparty 
councils—with, in some cases, business and 
labor being represented along with the con- 
sumer. 

THEORY OF CONSUMER REPRESENTATION 


The theory upon which all of the consumer 
representation experiments have been based 
is that there is a meaningful distinction be- 
tween consuming and producing, and be- 
tween individual and group needs as con- 
sumers and as producers. Furthermore, 
there is a meaningful distinction between 
the public interest as stated and defined by 
the total process of government and the con- 
sumer interest. 

In addition, consuming (that is, the final 
using up of goods and services) has become 
recognized by other than economists as a 
distinctive process in our society; one that 
calls for specialized skills and knowledge on 
the part of the individual consumer; and 
one that also calls for a special role for 
government in protecting and promoting the 
consumer interest. Just as government pro- 
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tects and promotes the interests of business, 
farmers, and laborers, so should it protect 
and promote the interests of the consumer, 
However, there is one further point that is 
advanced in support of the idea that there 
should be special consumer representation. 
This is that, unlike many producer and labor 
groups, the ultimate consuming public is 
relatively unorganized and unrepresented— 
its wishes and needs are practically unspoken 
in the halls of government. Indeed, they 
may not even be verbalized or articulated. 
The consumer is mute and ineffective partly 
because he is uninformed of his plight or of 
ways to resolve it. Moreover, because all per- 
sons are consumers there are no clearly de- 
fined bases upon which they can organize 
into manageable groups haying recognizable 
mutual concerns. Consumers, as distinct 
from longshoremen, printers, steelworkers, 
advertisers, retailers, credit managers, etċ., 
comprise a huge, unwieldy heterogenous 
group, and each individual member feels 
overwhelmed by the size and extensiveness 
of this group to which he belongs. Hence, 
he should be and needs to be represented by 
designated and informed intermediaries be- 
tween him and the government, who look 
both ways—interpreting the consumer to 
appropriate parts of government and vice 
versa, 


PRESIDENT CITES CONSUMER PLIGHT 

The plight of today’s consumer was recog- 
nized by President Kennedy in his consumer 
message of March 15, 1962, when he said, 
“Many of the new products used every day 
in the home are highly complex. The house- 
wife is called upon to be an amateur elec- 
trician, mechanic, chemist, toxicologist, di- 
etitian, and mathematician—but she is 
rarely furnished the information she needs 
to perform these tasks proficiently. 

“Marketing is increasingly impersonal. 
Consumer choice Is influenced by mass ad- 
vertising, utilizing highly developed arts of 
persuasion. The consumer usually does not 
know how much he pays for consumer credit; 
whether one prepared food has more nutri- 
tional value than another; whether the per- 
formance of a product will in fact meet his 
needs; or whether the large economy cize’ 
is really a bargain.” 

RIGHTS OF CONSUMER ENUNCIATED 


The President undoubtedly voiced a 
widely held conviction when he affirmed the 
responsibility of Government to consumers 
in the exercise of certain basic rights. The 
rights which he enunciated in that message 
include the “right to safety,” the “right to 
be informed,” the “right to choose,” and the 
“right to be heard.” It is the last of these 
rights; namely, the “right to be heard,” 
which relates to the Consumer Advisory 
Council. In his Consumer Message tha 
President noted “the failure of gov: tal 
machinery to assure specific consideration 
of the consumers’ needs and polnt of view.“ 
With this in mind (he directed): 

First, that the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers create a Consumers’ Advisory Council 
to examine and provide advice to the Gov- 
ernment on issues of broad economic policy, 
on governmental programs protecting con- 
sumer needs, and on needed improvements 
in the flow of consumer research material 
to the public. This Consumers’ Council will 
also give interested individuals and organi- 
zations a voice in these matters; 

that the head of each Federal 
agency whose activities bear significantly on 
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consumer welfare designate a special assist- 
ant in his office to advise and assist him in 
assuring adequate and effective attention to 
consumer interests in the work of the agency, 
to act as liaison with consumer and related 
organizations, and to place increased em- 
phasis on preparing and making available 
pertinent research findings for consumers in 
clear and useable form. 
APPOINTMENT OF THE COUNCIL 


That statement which was made in March 
1962 led to the appointment of the members 
of the Consumer Advisory Council in July. 
Those appointed were: David W. Angevine, 
public relations director of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A.; Dr. Persia Campbell, 
head of the economics department, Queens 
College, and former Consumer counsel to the 
Governor of New York; Stephen M. duBrul, 
a partner in Lehman Brothers; Mrs, John G. 
Lee, former president of the National League 
of Women Voters; Dr. Edward S. Lewis, ex- 
ecutive director of the Urban League of 
Greater New York; the Honorable Walter F. 
Mondale, attorney general of Minnesota; Dr. 
Richard L. D. Morse, head of the department 
of family economics, Kansas State Univer- 
sity; Mrs. Helen E. Nelson, director of Gov- 
ernor Brown’s Office of the Consumer Coun- 
sel, State of California; Sylvia Porter, syn- 
dicated newspaper columnist on financial 
affairs and family economics (Miss Porter 
has since resigned); Dr. Caroline Ware, con- 
sultant; Dr. Colston E. Warne, president of 
Consumers Union of the United States, Inc., 
and professor of economics, Amherst College: 
and Dr. Helen G. Canoyer, chairman, dean of 
the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics, Cornell University. 

Also appointed were the special assistants 
for consumer affairs in the 22 Federal de- 
partments and agencies “whose_ activities 
bear significantly om consumer welfare.” 
These assistants have served as liaison be- 
tween the Consumer Advisory Council and 
their departments and agencies. 

PRESIDENT INDICATES HIS WISHES 


At the January meeting of the Council, 
President Kennedy clearly indicated that he 
expected this relationship between the Con- 
sumer Advisory Council and these Special 
Assistants to be one of “enthusiastic coopera- 
tion.” 

Although the relationship between the 
Consumer Advisory Council and department 
and agency consumer assistants ts a cordial, 
cooperative and supportive one, yet the 
amount of actual staff work undertaken by 
them on Council needs has been greatly 
limited. In most cases, the person who was 
designated by the department or agency 
head as “Special Assistant for Consumer 
Affairs” already had a full-time job. In the 
main, consumer assistants have served as & 
liaison and information function, not a re- 
search staff function. They have, however, 
assisted us in drawing upon the resources of 
the departments and agencies so represented. 

Although the powers of the Consumer Ad- 
visory Council are only advisory, it is the first 
time in the history of our country that the 
consumer has been represented at this high 
a level in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. It is a broad responsibility 
that President Kennedy has given to this new 
Consumer Advisory Council—to advise the 
executive branch of the government on (a) 
issues of broad economic policy; (b) gov- 
ernmental protecting consumer 
needs; (c) the flow of consumer research 
material from the Government to the public; 
and (d) to give a voice to interested in- 
dividuals and organizations. 

THE CHARTER OF THE COUNCIL 


The Consumer Advisory Council has 
regarded the presidential message of March, 
1962 as its charter, so to speak, and with the 
help and guidance of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, we haye undertaken to 
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translate it into a workable program. Inas- 
much as the consumer message charges us 
with giving advice in several different broad 
areas, we listed what we considered to be the 
most important topics to which the Council 
should direct its attention during its first 
year. Priority was then given by the Council 
to six of the 10 “most important topics." We 
then subdivided the Consumer Advisory 
Council first into six and more recently into 
five committees which deal with the six 
topics selected and which relate to these 
areas, - 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER CREDIT SET UP 


First, we are to advise on issues of broad 
economic policy—and we set up a committee 
on consumer credit and economic welfare; 
and another on consumer standards, grades 
and labels. 

Second, we are to provide advice on goy- 
ernmental programs protecting consumer 
needs—and we set up a committee on in- 
terrelations among Federal agencies and be- 
tween Federal and State agencies in areas of 
consumer protection. 

Third, we are to provide advice on needed 
improvements in the flow of consumer re- 
search material to the public—and we have 
a committee on two-way flow of information 
and opinion between government and con- 
sumer, 


Fourth, we are to “give interested individ- 


uals and organizations a voice in these mat- 
ters’—and we have a committee on effective 
consumer representation in government. 


COMMITTEES ARE AT WORK 


Since September these committees (en- 
tirely composed of Council members) have 
been working on their designated problem 
areas. Each of them has faced the necessity 
of selecting a limited number of specific 
problems within each topic to which they 
give their limited attention and time. It is 
not surprising that we have found that just 
to select the problems and to choose the ap- 
proach we will take to them is very time 
consuming. Moreover, because very limited 
staff assistance was made available to us and 
because each of the Counell members has a 
regular full time job, our progress has been 
slower than we expected. Each committee 
has presented to the Council as a whole, 
from time to time, its recommendations on 
selected problems at which time the Coun- 
cil as a whole has decided what should be the 
next steps. Several of these committees 
have submitted statements to the Consumer 
Advisory Council which will be included in 
the annual-report of the Council. The Con- 
sumer Advisory Council in turn will trans- 
mit this report via the Chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers to the Presi- 
dent and to other appropriate parts of the 
executive branch of the Government. 

Although the committee work outlined 
above has consumed much of our time, we 
have also responded to specific requests for 
advice put to us by the administration, and 
have devoted considerable thought, time, 
and energy to learning what Government 
presently does to advance and protect the 
consumer interest. Our principal tutors and 
guides in this learning process have been 
the special assistants for consumer affairs in 
the Federal departments and agencies. And 
I suspect that we have gained more from 
them than they have from us. 


COUNCIL FAVORS “TRUTH IN LENDING” 


The Consumer Advisory Council has issued 
statements favoring truth in packaging” 
and “truth in lending,” and they have urged 
the administration to take additional steps 
to combat the denial of consumers’ rights on 
the grounds of race. The Council has ex- 
pressed its opposition to the principles and 
purposes of the “quality stabilization” bills. 
These statements in whole or in part have 
been officially released to the press. The 
Council has endorsed proposals to assure the 
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safety, effectiveness, and reliability of thera- 
peutic, diagnostic and prosthetic devices, and 
to extend to cosmetics the premarketing test- 
ing for safety that is in effect in the fields 
of drugs and food additives, They have also 
urged new requirements for cautionary la- 
beling of hazardous substances and contain- 
ers regulated under the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metics Act. The Council has set out a list 
of principles which they would like to see 
used as guides in housing policy, including 
a massive education program for prospective 
heme buyers. They have called for more 
funds for consumer research and information 
work by the several departments and agen- 
cies, This Council has also evaluated and 
Made recommendations to Federal depart- 
ments on the basis of the pilot project car- 
tied out by the Government Printing Office 
and the Post. Office whereby over a quarter 
of a million special order blanks for con- 
sumer publications were distributed through 
a sample of 100 out of the Nation's 35,000 
post offices. 


COUNCIL STUDIES AND INVESTIGATIONS 


The Consumer Advisory Council has urged 
that certain studies or investigations be un- 
dertaken on a number of topics. Among 
these are the following, some of which, it is 
gratifying to note, are now the subject of 
active inquiry: the nature of guarantees and 
warranties. within major areas of consumer 
expenditure; the establishment of standards 
for sizes of clothing and clothing patterns, 
especially for children’s clothing and knit 
garments; the possible adoption of Federal 
safety standards for electrical equipment; 
the possibilities for more intensive and ex- 
tensive work by private and governmental 
agencies in strengthening and unifying 
standards gnd simplified practices programs; 
the promotion of national standards in the 
field of highway safety; and the develop- 
ment of uniform warning labels in the form 
of pictorial symbols on toxic substances. 

MEMBERS ASKED FOR THEIR THOUGHTS 

In connection with this last question, I 
want to make an appeal to individual con- 
sumers and to consumer organizations. The 
Consumer Advisory Council needs to know— 
if we are to do our Job well—what the con- 
sumer is Interested in and what matters are 


‘troubling him, The International Consumer 


Credit Association can be helpful in giving 
some thoughtful attention to that question 
and communicating your thoughts to us. 


FINAL OPINIONS AND CONCLUSION 


It is my conclusion from a good many years 
of experience in the fields of economics and 
home economics, that the basic problem 
underlying all so-called consumer problems 
is the lack of education. It is not enough, 
in fact it is Impossible, to represent con- 
sumers in a meaningful way if they are Ul- 
informed and irresponsible. It is not enough 
to offer them isolated pieces of information 
about specific problems if they do not have 
& broad framework of understanding about 
their role in our economy as responsible” 
consumers and citizens. I have crusaded 
over the years for more education In con- 
sumer economics in our schools at all levels 
and in adult education programs. 

Educators and many private and profes- 
sional organizations, including the American 
Home Economics Association (which was 
among the first organizations to champion 
the cause of the consumer) can through thelr 
members or their organizational facilities 
either lobby or more directly work for an 
increase in courses in consumer economics 
of both formal and informal types. There 
has been some progress over the years. For 
example, today more consumer economics Is 
taught than when I was an undergraduate. 
But it falls far short of what is needed. 

In conclusion, I should like to call your 
attention to a deep concern of mine which 
I discussed at the July 1962 meeting of the 
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Consumer Advisory Council, underscoring 
What I consider to be the fundamental im- 
Portance of education of the consumer. 

It is my opinion that volunteer consumer 
Organizations and past Government attempts 
&t representing the consumer have been 
identified too generally with the narrow area 
of consumer protection such as mail fraud, 
labeling legislation, food, drug, and cosmetic 
legislation. I believe this is an important 
area. But today it is not the only impor- 
tant need which consumers haye. I believe 
that the main reason why there has not been 
a strong and lasting consumers’ organiza- 
tion and why attempts at representing the 
Consumer, both at the State level and the 
Federal level, have not attracted vigorous 
and vocal support from consumers, is that 
the majority of consumers do not identify 
With programs which are aimed at protec- 
tion unless something unpleasant happens 
to them personally and they need this pro- 
tection. We must direct attention to all 
Parts of consumer education, and especially 
to consumer economics. This is necessary 
not only because every citizen in this coun- 
try should be an intelligent voter, but also 

use a knowledge of consumer economics 
is important to us in our everyday living. 

I am convinced that if our economic sys- 
tem is to survive, it will come not only by 

specialists and leaders but primarily 
by acquainting the average citizen with 
Simple basic economic truths. For the first 
time in human history, a world without 
Poverty and without war is technically pos- 
Sible. But it would be the greatest of all 
es if in our ignorance and fear we 
Should turn this into an age of mass suicide, 
can keep pace with technical advance- 
ment. But if our Nation is to continue to 
advantage of the great opportunities 
Offered by our own form of free enterprise; 
ir we are going to help a free world to sur- 
Vive; then ideas and understanding must 
beyond the circle of the experts and 

the leaders to every single individual. 

Our judgment cannot be better than our 
information. Our ignorance of simple eco- 
Romic principles is both shocking and fright- 
*ning—especially when we realize that well 
Over one-half of government decisions at any 
level are economic decisions and that our 
decisions will control not only our Nation's 
Situation but the world’s. This means that 
every American citizen should know more 
about elementary economics. There is a 

© need for economic education in our 
Schools and in adult programs so that the 
People of the United States may realize and 
Appreclate the great opportunities and ad- 
Vantages of this free economy of ours; under- 
Stand how the economy operates and be 
made to see the effect on the operation of 

economy of the individual's actions. 
Thus I am interested not only in the science 
Of private housekeeping but also in the sci- 

of public housekeeping. I share the 
Conviction of others that knowledge is better 
Ultimate protection of our economy than 


CONSUMER REPRESENTATION IN THE FUTURE 


Now it is obvious that the Consumer Ad- 
Council cannot undertake a mass 
education campaign. However, the Con- 
bomer Ad Council does have a signif- 
cant educational role to play by its very ex- 
istence; by being a visible evidence of the 
det that there is a distinct consumer inter- 
£st in what is going on in this exciting world. 
© consumer's job is not an easy one, espe- 
Pany since the consumer, generally speak- 
& has had no instruction in understanding 
= importance of his role, and the condi- 
Ons for its competent performance. How- 
‘ver, education and knowledge will form 
‘he basis for more effective consumer repre- 
‘entation in the future. I spoke for myself 
when I say that it is because of this con- 
1 en that I am committed to do all that 
Gant to make possible the success of the 
nsumer Advisory Council. 
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The Education of a General 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, there 
recently appeared in the Paducah Sun- 
Democrat of Friday, September 13, an 
excellent article by Bill Powell, an out- 
standing writer, not only of the State of 
Kentucky, but of the Nation as well, on 
the first volume of the biography of Gen. 
George C. Marshall. This book is en- 
titled “The Education of a General,” and 
was written by Dr, Forrest C. Pogue. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing 
Dr. Pogue for over 30 years as he was 
my major professor at Murray State Col- 
lege in social science. 

As Bill Powell has written elsewhere, 
and as I have been saying for years: 

This country doesn’t have a better re- 
searcher and research writer, or a finer biog- 
rapher than Forrest Pogue. In addition to 
writing about General Marshall, Dr. Pogue 
is in charge of a project of gathering Gen- 
eral Marshall’s papers and souvenirs and 
getting them organized for use and exhibi- 
tion at the George C. Marshall Research 
Library now being built at Lexington, Va. 
The George C. Marshall Research Founda- 
tion, of which General of the Army Omar 
N. Bradley is president, expects to dedicate 
the building in May of next year. 


I quote from a portion of Bill Powell’s 
excellent article: 
MARSHALL Story WiLL BuiLD NAME or Dr. 
PFPocun 


(By Bull Powell) 


The biography is out now and I suspect 
that millions of people who appreciate out- 
standing research and good biographical 
writing will agree with the captain. 

I mean the biography has started com- 
ing out; excerpts from the first massive vol- 
ume are in the issue of Look dated Septem- 
ber 24. The volume itself would be issued 
in about 3 weeks. 

The first volume is called “The Education 
of a General.” 

It is based on 250,000 words of Marshall's 
dictated memoirs, dozens of interviews and 
about 500,000 documents studied and evalu- 
ated by Dr. Pogue. 

Look calls the work “one of the major 
biographies of our century.” 

About the excerpts from the first volume 
Look says: 

“(It is) the story of the early failures that 
haunted him all of his life, his brother's pre- 
diction that he would disgrace the Mar- 
shall family, the risks that could have ended 
his miiltary career, and the campaigns that 
led to his appointment as Army Chief of Staff 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 

I don’t know much about the biographical 
writing field but the magazine story certainly 
seems to show that Dr. Pogue, the former 
Murray State College professor who became 
the Army's best known private (including 
Hargrove} in World War H, has done some- 
thing great. 

The story is interesting and easily read. 
Pogue, as he has always done, gets quickly 
to the point and makes every word count. 
Yet he captures color and human interest 
as easily as a man telling a story to a few 
friends. 

Here is part of his first paragraph: 

“George Catlett Marshall arrived in places 
of power a man almost unknown to the aver- 
age American. When he left, his name, his 
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rather homely face, some part of his wartime 
achievement, his plan for reconstructing 
Europe and his mission to China were fa- 
miliar to millions. He had his devoted ad- 
mirers, here and in Europe and—on far po- 
litical right—his bitter detractors. Yet in a 
real sense he remained unknown. Marshall's 
selection as Army Chief of Staff in 1939 was 
widely considered, a fluke. It was said then 
and has been repeated since, that Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, inspired or sinister, de- 
pending on one’s point of view had reached 
reached deep down into the list of generals 
to raise up a man who had no obvious 
claim on the job. It was not so. When 
Marshall's chance came, only four Generals 
senior to him were eligible for the post. 
Those in position to weigh the choice had 
no serious doubt that, on the record of abil- 
ity and professional achievement, he de- 
served to be chosen. (General Marshall took 
his post on a bitterly memorable day—the 
day Adolf Hitler's tanks rumbled into Po- 
land.) 

Pogue doesn't leave it at that; he weaves 
proof of the weighty statement briefly made 
in the first part of the volume. 

The parts of the book in the magazine sim- 
ply tell a story which, in no way, reflects the 
monotony of some life stories chronologically 
told. There is life to the writing, and it was 
put there without flowery embellishments 
aimed solely at arousing of interest. 

I used to admire him as a professor and I 
learned to like him more while he was a pri- 
vate in the Army. 

Pogue always had an important job in the 
Army—such as gathering the war story up 
at the front or near it as the awful drama un- 
folded—but through some fluke he was a 
buck private most of his career. 

Then after the war he wrote the story of 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Expeditionary 
Forces. This was about SHAEF (later 
SHAPE) and General Eisenhower's Western 
Front role in the war. 

Later he turned out monumental histories 
of other phases of the war and, in his spare 
time, wrote a book, “The Meaning of Yalta.” 


Then he became head of the George C. 
Marshall Research Foundation in 1956 and 
has had his nose stuck in documents nearly 
every day since. 


Pogue again has shown that he has almost 
incredible ability to stick with a gigantic 
job and to pick up interest as he goes along. 
Pogue always has been a calm man; he speaks 
evenly and you might think, at first, that he 
is a dry talker. But he isn’t; as in his writ- 
ings, his sentences all mean something and 
he holds interest very firmly with what he 
says instead of the way he says it. 

Murray State is mighty proud of Pogue, 
I suppose he is still “on leave” as a professor 
there. Maybe someday he'll come back for 
awhile, at least. 


Labor Day Celebration at Henryetta, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, 
recently I had the opportunity to visit 
and participate in the 17th annual Labor 
Day celebration at Henryetta, Okla. 

Included among the many events of 
Henryetta’s outstanding civic program 
that day was a Farmer-Labor Confer- 
ence. As a member of the U.S. Com- 
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mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, I was 
particularly interested in this confer- 
ence and the discussions held there. 

The main address was given by presi- 
dent James G. Patton of the National 
Farmers Union. 

Mr, Patton is a farmer and a man 
widely respected by farmers throughout 
America. He speaks as a man of the 
soil with common words and—common- 


sense. 

I think the message he brought to 
Henryetta on Labor Day is a thought- 
provoking warning that applies to Okla- 
homa as well as Henryetta and to Amer- 
ica as well as Oklahoma. For this rea- 

- sori I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: = 
SPEECH GIVEN BY NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 

PRESIDENT, JAMES G. PATTON, AT FARMER- 

LABOR CONFERENCE IN HENRYETTA, OKLA., 

Lanon Day, SEPTEMBER 2, 1963 

I can’t help but think that the eyefilling 
Oklahoma farmland, all around us in Henry- 
etta—your countryside—is the best explana- 
tion of why we, all of us, are gathered here 
today. 

The rolling hills, the lush pecan groves 
nestling in the bottom lands, the Deep Fork 
itself, slowflowing in the sun, and the fields 
of small grain and peanuts are the real 
setting for what I have to say today. 

This is a land of family farms, but its 
people are in a state of transition between 
rural and rural-urban life; for it isn't just 
farm country. There are oil wells all around 
us. In Okmulgee, there is the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. plant, where 700 people are 
employed, and the Eagle-Picher smelter 
here in Henryetta where 400 people are em- 
ployed. 

The working people in these factories and 
oilfields aren't faceless. They are people who 
live on the family farms, many of them, 
and work in these factories and in these 
ollfields, They are living, breathing ex- 
amples of the reason for my appearance 
before you here on Labor Day. 

But Labor Day doesn't belong to organized 
labor alone, nor does it belong to people who 
simply work with their hands in factories. 
No, indeed. In the larger sense, Labor Day 
is the one day of the year dedicated to the 
American citizen of our time, whether they 
live on farm or in town, whether they sweat 
at the harvest or over a lathe. 

This, then is why Iam here. That is why 
George Stone} the president of the Oklahoma 
Farmer's Union and all the other members 
and leaders of our State group are here: to 
join with Oklahoma workers in celebration of 
Labor Day. That is why the members of the 
Farm Cooperatives are here and why the 
Rural Electrical Cooperative's leadership are 
with you—to help celebrate a Labor Day that 
has meaning for us all. 

But there are other reasons for being here. 
Most of us are here today not only because 
of the ideals that move us all, but because 
we are being pushed away from the realiza- 
tion of these ideals. We are here to protest 
at being pushed. We are here united in that 
protest. 

It has been said that in America most 
people yote “agin” things, I suppose we are 
no different from the rest. We're here to 
be “agin” forces which seek to destroy our 
realization of prosperity and peaceful pur- 
suits. We are here to state our intention 
of resisting forces which seek to take away 
our hard-won gains and destroy our chance 
for further advancement, 

We have our alliances, both political and 
economic. We have gained from them. But 
before telling of some of those old-time al- 
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liances between the farmer, who works with 
his hands and the working man of city and 
town, let me identify those who confront us. 

There are two major coalitions operating 
in this country against our joint interests. 
One is an economic coalition based on big 
business and including the top leadership 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation. 
The other is composed of rightwing radicals, 
most of whom are also active in the other 
group. 

The economic coalition has been at work 
for a long time, and it started including the 
Farm Bureau Federation when the big issue 
was killing consumer price controls during 
the war. It operates in many ways, but it is 
formalized every so often in meetings at the 
fancy Greenbrier Hotel in West Virginia. I 
am proud to say that I have never been in- 
vited but once to these cozy conclaves and 
I flatly refused to attend or participate, but 
I-have read their programs and found out 
what they are up to and who shows up. 

The program for last January’s meeting 
included appearances by very top men from 
these organizations: Investment Bankers As- 
sociation, U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
American Bankers Association, American 
Meat Institute (the meatpackers’ lobby), 
American Retail Federation, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, National Restau- 
rant Association, Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, American Bar Association, 
American Medical Association, National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, American 
Medical Political Action Committee, and the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 

That's a formidable list. Do you working 
men recognize any friends there? Do you 
family farmers call any of these friend“? 

What did these business tycoons talk 
about? We don’t know everything they 
talked about, but the printed program gives 
us some clues. It mentions, “the Federal 
budget and fiscal picture,” “tax reduction,” 
“tax reforms,” “employment-unemploy- 
ment,” and “pressures and activities for 
consumer protection.” 

The American Parm Bureau spokesman 
explained legislative proposals for agricul- 
ture, just before the doctors got on the pro- 
gram to talk about their new campaign to 
beat medical care for the aged. 

This blue-chip group was plotting the de- 
feat of any kind of legislation which would 
add to the welfare of the average citizen, the 
family farmer or the workingman, 

This big business-professional coalition 18 
as dangerous as the rightwing radical move- 
ment itself—it's against anything that might 
help our Nation move forward—for it is the 
financial heart of the far right. 

The best known of these new extremist 
groups is the John Birch Society, but we 
should keep in mind that some of the most 
reactionary and powerful of them have been 
peddling their wares since the early New 
Deal. They are more dangerous in many 
ways than the out-and-out Birchers because 
they don't make crazy statements about 
General Eisenhower being a Communist 
agent or about impeaching Chief Justice 
Warren. Underneath, however, the right- 
wingers are pretty much alike—and they are 
against progressive labor legislation, farm 
legislation and other welfare legislation. 

For example, the National Committee for 
Economic Freedom has been trying to get the 
Federal income tax repealed (and has con- 
vinced the legislatures of six States already). 
If it accomplished this purpose it would 
paralyze our Government. 

Oh yes, this group is also against farm pro- 
grams, labor legislation, the TVA, REA, and 
everything else that workers and farmers 
have fought for. 

Then there is another outfit called the 
Americans for Constitutional Action, which 
gives campaign help to ultraconservative 
candidates. It claims to have no connection 
with the John Birch Society, but half of its 
officers are Birch leaders and about one-fifth 
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of its money comes from known Birch mem- 
bers. As you can guess, ACA gives a zero 
rating to all Congressmen who are trying 
to improve farm and labor laws, saving its 
highest honors for those who vote against 
nearly everything. 

There are dozens and dozens of these out- 
fits. They have newspapers, magazines, 


‘pamphlets, radio programs, films, and TV 


shows which saturate the country. They also 
have a stable of speakers who travel the big 
cities and the small crossroads with their 

of distrugt, suspicion, subversion, 
book censoring, saber rattling, and general 
obstruction. 

Take the so-called National Right To Work 
Committee which set up the outfit here called 
Oklahomans for Right To Work, Inc. Its 
propaganda chief, Glenn A. Green, is an 
admitted John Birch Society member. 

F. Gano Chance, a Missouri businessman, 
is a member of the John Birch national 
council and an ardent right-to-worker. Fred 
C. Koch, Wichita, Kans., oilman and a right- 
to-work leader, is on the Birch council. 
There are hundreds of Birchers who are both 
chamber of commerce and right-to-work 
leaders. 

How does the radical right work? Well. 
first they are against communism. Then 
they are for religion. Then, having con- 
vinced everyone that they haye nothing but 
good intentions, they get on to the real rea- 
son for their acts. They are against labor 
unions. Because, they say, labor unions are 
“monopolists” and because the unions are 
“leading the country down to socialism.” 
They are against the rural electric co-ops 
because, they say, this too is socialism and 
sometimes they even call the REA Com- 
munist. They are against any kind of a 
sensible farm program because it might keep 
some of the farm income with family farm- 
ers instead of siphoning it all off into the 
pockets of industrial farm operators. 

When we realize even a little of what these 
self-seekers are doing every day to our demo- 
cratic processes and to our thinking, we un- 
derstand such events as the failure of the 
wheat referendum a few months ago. Spear- 
headed by a so-called farm organization, & 
great drive was mounted to vote against 
such phony issues as “regimentation,” die- 
tatorship,” and “Government controls.“ 
Many farmers were scared out of their wits 
by this kind of propaganda, even though the 
same programs had been adopted by farmers 
for many years. 

The campaign of scare, distrust, hate, and 
obstruction has not stopped with the wheat 
referendum. It will go on for a long time 
because this coalition of hate and destruc- 
tion is even stronger now. The rural elec- 
trification program is under attack, not only 
from the power trust, but from the farm 
bureau federation and from Senator BARRY 
GOLDWATER, the political hero of the -right- 
wing radicals. 

Let me read you what a great newspaper, 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, said in a recent 
Teport from Washington: 

“Leaders in an assault on the federally 
financed rural electrification program in- 
clude the Republican Party’s ‘Mr. Conserva- 
tive,’ Senator BARRY GOLDWATER, as well a5 
private power companies, the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, and the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation. In an undeclared alliance 
that is becoming increasingly important in 
a number of fields, they are getting strong 
help from rightwing extremists," 5 

Let me note also the New York Times re- 
port of July 30 that the John Birch Society 
headquarters in Massachusetts reported in- 
come for 1962 as $737,617. I stress that this 
is a report of but one of the Birch Society 
treasuries. But let me read one more para- 
graph from the St. Louis Post-Dispatch: 

“GOLDWATER, who has a fondness for sim- 
ple solutions to complex problems, is the 
leading advocate of the Tet's get rid of 
REA's approach.“ Looking at the fact that 
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88 percent of American farms now have 
electric service, slightly more than half of 
them served by REA cooperatives, GOLD- 
Water comes to the conclusion he advocated 
in South Dakota last August: ‘REA in most 
States has outlived its usefulness.’ Or, as 
he said in Denver early last month, ‘The 

should either be dissolved or revised so 
that it pays its own way.” 

Barry GowpwatTer is no friend of the 
farmer. No friend of the REA. No friend 
of the rural co-op. He is no friend of labor. 

Let me turn from the problem of Barry 

water for a moment and discuss the 

Situation we face in Oklahoma—organized 

labor and farmers alike. We farmers need 

ip. In the past, we have asked for that 

ip and got it, We know from our own 

Psy ees that no one lives alone in this 
d. 


We all need help. Lots of it. This is true 
Of groups as well as individuals, It's espec- 
lally true for groups like farmers and work- 
ers, who don't have the economic power 
some others do. 

So Em here to tell you that we in the 
farmers union are always looking for allies 
With common needs. In Oklahoma, we have 
found such an ally in organized labor. You 

ve stuck with us and we're going to 
Stick with you. One thing we're sure go- 
ing to stick with you on is the defeating 
this so-called right-to-work law. They 
don't haye that unfair law in any real in- 
Gustrial states, mostly just in the Deep 
South and sparsely settled States like 
Nevada, where they make a living from 
gambling tables. Which proves-there aren't 
any working people hankering for right-to- 
Work legislation. 

There shouldn't be any farmers favoring 
Such foolish legislation, either. People earn 
& lot less money in the so-called right-to- 
Work States than they do in the rest of the 
Nation. When you outlaw the right to have 
a union shop, which this law would do, 
You automatically make it possible for the 

employers to cut wages, You make it 
easier for these big employers to fire older 
Workers, and to take the meat out of pension 
benefits, 


T have to admit that a lot of small mer- 
chants, and even quite a few farmers who 
have brought the American Farm Bureau 
eration line, seem to believe right-to- 
Work wouldn't affect them. How wrong 
ey are. If you get a right-to-work law 
in Oklahoma, the smart merchant and farmer 
is going to be hurt“ just as much as the 
Workers. Oklahoma's whole economy will 
take a nosedive. 
Union wages set the pattern for non- 
n wages, Shrink the union worker's 
Paycheck, which this law will certainly do, 
an youll also shrink the nonunion 
Worker's paycheck. The only difference is 
that the nonunion worker's paycheck will 
2 even more, because he stands alone 
S&ginst the big employers. 
I hope the farmers of Oklahoma realize 
their best customers are union workers who 
ĉarm decent pay for their labor. Their next 
customers are nonunion workers, many 
ot whom also draw decent paychecks be- 
see labor has set a decent 
standard for them: They'll both be buying 
bh lot less of our farm products if Okla- 
Mans are foolish enough to vote for so- 
called right to work. 
wand what about Oklahoma merchants? 
el, they're just flat stupid if they think 
cheat to, wor can help them. The mer- 
waa ot ta and all Oklahoma will 
urid up with from 10 to 25 percent less sales 
der “right-to-work.” 
5 say to the small merchants, family farm - 
and and working people of Oklahoma, union 
With nnen: Get in there and do battle 
d these “right-to-work” promoters, To- 

ay it's “right-to-work.” Tomorrow it will 

a bill to hamstring the REA and other 
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farm co-ops. Day after tomorrow it will be 
some kind of legislation to aid monopoly 
business at the expense of the small mer- 
chants. Take a look at who these people are 
that have come to Oklahoma with the “right- 
to-work“ pig in their poke. Whom do they 
represent? Why are they so doggone willing 
to spend a pile of money to put over this 
legislation? Is it because they have a tender 
spot in their hearts for the man who labors, 
the man we pay tribute to today? Are they 
concerned for the farmer, the small mer- 
chant? Or is there something else up their 
sleeve? 

You can bet your bottom dollar there is. 
The “something else” is greater profit for 
themselves by paying less to the workers. 
Take a look at who is supporting the so- 
called "right-to-work" law and you get the 
picture. It’s the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the wild-eyed John Birchers, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and, I'm 
sorry to say, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

I'm telling you working people of Okla- 
homa, this right-to-work thing is serious for 
you and the entire State. You better be pre- 
pared to fight long, hard and from door to 
door to defeat it. I promise you this: You'll 
have all the help we can give you from the 
Farmers Union. We know the importance 
of standing together and working together 
with labor for our common good. 

And I say to Oklahoma farmers: If there 
are any who think they don’t have a stake 
in helping city workers defeat this so-called 
right-to-work law he doesn’t know what's 
going on in the barnyard these days. What 
with oversupply and efforts by corporate 
farmers to drive the family farmer off the 
land completely, more and more farmers are 
being forced onto the labor market. And if 
this keeps up, a lot of the farmer's children 
will have to be turning from the farm to the 
Oklahoma factory to make a living. 

The important message I want to get over 
to both farmers and working people is to 
stick together and help each other in this 
fight. 

Together, farmers and workers of Okla- 
homa can protect each other’s hard-won 
rights. Alone, you can’t. So look to the 
things you have in common. Beware what 
might divide you. Don't let the John Birch- 
ers, the “right-to-workers” or anyone else 
fool you into thinking you should be on 
opposite sides. If that happens, it will be 
tragic for you and for Oklahoma. 

In Oklahoma right now they’re most con- 
cerned about trying to destroy the right of 
you workers to bargain collectively for a un- 
ion shop. But they also have in mind taking 
Oklahoma farmers back to the good old days 
of the kerosene lamp by “phasing out,” as 
they call it, your Oklahoma REA system. 

The Oklahoma phase of this REA battle, 
which was fought in Congress as well, was an 
attempt to take over REA electric customers 
in areas annexed by cities and towns, Farm- 
ers and labor joined forces to defeat this bill 
in the Oklahoma Legislature. Why? Be- 
cause it would have forced sale of REA power 
distribution Hnes and customers to the pri- 
vate power companies. Under the kind of 
annexation program they have in Oklahoma 
City where, I’m told, large areas of several 
counties have been annexed, it would have 
been possible to take over even the REA gen- 
erating plants and put many co-ops out of 
business altogether. 

But it didn't happen. It didn’t happen, 
because labor and the farmer worked to- 
gether to stop this takeover. 

The attempt to phase out the REA's na- 
tionally failed in the Congress for the same 
reason, 

So you see these big business monopolists, 
the NAM, the chamber of commerce, the 
power trust, the corporation farmers, the 
farm bureau Charlie McCarthys, and these 
John Birch characters don’t always have it 
all their own way. 
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We've seen what they want to do to the 
REA. For the small farmer they have other 
plans. 

The attack on the wheat referendum was 
only a crystallization of the all-out opposi- 
tion of the combine I've told you about. The 
issue brought the coalition into the open. 
The fact is, they don't want an effective farm 


program. 

The business members of the coalition ben- 
efit from low commodity prices and, as a re- 
sult, the Farm Bureau wages a holy war 
against everything the Government does. 
They are simply doing their duty to the co- 
alition to which they belong. 

This rightwing coalition, which opposes 
everything family farmers and labor stand 
for, is violently attacking the only means the 
farmer has for gaining the bargaining power 
he must have for getting anything like the 
minimum return and adequate credit he 
needs to keep going, and to keep from bury- 
ing himself under excess production. 

The same people are against buying power 
for labor, minimum wages, medicare, or any 
other item that will help the workingman. 
and his family, It is most significant that 
the leaders of the right wing are also the 
leaders of this antifarmer, antilabor coali- 
tion. They have the same background, the 
same thoughts, they use the same methods, 
they spend big money, they have the big 
money to spend, and they all have the same 
aim: to degrade workingmen of farm and fac- 
tory and use them as a means for greater 
profits and power. 

If they were permitted to have their way, 
they would legislate all of us, labor, family 
farmers, co-ops, REA, out of existence. 

But they are not going to get away with 
it. Our family farmers and wage earners 
in organized labor will see to that. 

We have stopped these forces of obstruc- 
tion dead in their tracks in the past and, 
working together in a common cause, we will 
continue to do so. 

From the first day I became associated 
with the farmers union, more than 30 years 
ago, there has been the closest possible co- 
operation between us and organized labor. 
I remember the depression days here, when 
organized labor and the farmers union 
worked in double harness, pulling the same 
plow, in just about every political battle that 
came along. 

One of the greatest laws ever passed in 
Oklahoma was your Homestead Exemption 
Act. It’s still in effect, but the same people 
who are trying to pass a right-to-work law 
arid to destroy the farmer's rural electrifi- 
cation co-ops are still trying to wipe out the 
Homestead Exemption Act which saved thou- 
sands of impoverished farmers’ homes from 
going under the sheriffs’ hammer in the de- 
pression thirties. Farmers and organized 
labor worked together to save our farms 
and homes, and we are going to keep it that 
way. 

In closing, let me say that there is a nat- 
ural affinity between our family farmers 
and the factory workers who belong to un- 
ions, and in this area of eastern Oklahoma 
they are, oftentimes, the same people. 

The farmers produce the food that feeds 
our Nation and much of the world and the 
factory workers produce the machinery that 
makes this abundant farm production pos- 
sible. They produce the laborsaving de- 
vices for the home which, with REA power, 
have lifted the farm wives out of backbreak- 
ing drudgery. 

Actually, there is little difference in the 
aims of our farmers and our city factory 
workers. The problem of heavy unemploy- 
ment for organized labor and the problem 
of big farm surpluses for the family farmer 
can be solved by raising the buying power 
of the lower levels of our society. Raise the 
purchasing power of the impoverished fam- 
ilies in the bottom fifth of our population 
and we will see a tremendous surge in de- 
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mand for the products of farm and factory 
alike 


That is the path to national prosperity 
and abundance for all. 

We cannot achieve this goal by turning 
the clock back to the last century. We can- 
not do this by taking the electric power 
from our farms and going back to the kero- 
sene lamp. We cannot produce greater pur- 
chasing power for our farm and factory prod- 
ucts by enacting so-called right-to-work laws 
that lower wages and dry up the buying 
power of 70 million working Americans. 

Our farmers and our city workers must 
stand together to defeat the forces of reac- 
tion, corporate monopoly and rightwing 
radicalism that blindly believe they can have 
their cake and eat it, too, by exploiting both 
the farmer and the city wage earner. 

Here in Henryetta, in the rolling farm 
country dotted with family farms, these 
problems are not abstractions. They are 
real and ul for they affect the fu- 
ture of the individual farmer, of his family, 
of his children who may have to seek work 
in the future in the factories and oilfields. 

Ask yourself how these threats may in- 
volve your future and the future of your 
family, and I know you will come up with the 
right answer. 


Iowans Support Domestic Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, the 
subject of the Domestic Peace Corps has 
received a great deal of attention re- 
cently. I recently received a letter from 
Dr. Ralph H. Heeren, acting commis- 
sioner of public health in the State of 
Iowa, regarding the need for a Domestic 
Peace Corps in Iowa. The Governor of 
the State of Iowa, Harold E. Hughes, 
recently addressed the citizens of Iowa 
over the Tall Corn Network in support 
of this legislation. I would like to sub- 
mit for the Recorp, and for the benefit 
of my colleagues, the letter and the ad- 
dress made by Governor Hughes. 

The letter and the address follow: 

Iowa STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 

Des Moines, September 9, 1963. 
Re Domestic Peace Corps. 
Hon. NEAL SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SmiruH: The Iowa State Depart- 
ment of Health ts responsible for the promo- 
tion of all areas of public health in all areas 
of the State. Funds in this division, both 
from the State and from Federal sources, are 
currently inadequate to permit us to provide 
staff to carry out many of the services needed. 

If the resources of a Domestic Peace Corps 
were made available, we could profitably use 
at least 50 public health sanitarians and an- 
other 50 public health nurses. 

Yours very truly, 
RALPH H. HEEREN, M.D., MP. H. 
Acting Commissioner of Public Health. 


REMARKS oF Gov, HAROLD E. HUGHES 

Fellow Iowans, today I'd like to talk with 
you about a bill that is now before the U.S. 
Congress. 

I seldom mention Federal legislation or 
matters concerning the Federal Govern- 
ment in my reports or speeches to the peo- 
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ple of Iowa, not because I am not interested 
in what is going on in Washington, D.C., 
but because I feel I have enough to keep me 
busy in Des Moines, Iowa. 

But I feel that I must speak to you today 
about a bill before Congress due to the im- 
pact this bill could haye upon many of the 
State programs which have been designed 
to make Iowa a better place to live. 

A committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives presently is conducting hearings 
on a bill that would set up a national service 
corps or, as it is better known, a domestic 


peace corps. 

Such a bill would be of great value to Iowa 
and most especially to the people of Iowa 
who need rehabilitation in order that they 
may become self-supporting, taxpaying, and 
self-respecting citizens in our State. I urge 
all Iowans to join me in urging their Sena- 
tors and Congressmen to give favorable con- 
sideration to what this bill would do for the 
cause of humanity in Iowa. 

The domestic peace corps bill would estab- 
lish a small, carefully selected volunteer 
corps of men and women of all ages to work 
under the direction of local officials in men- 
tal hospitals, in hospitals for retarded chil- 
dren, in correctional institutions, in public 
health, and in the educational and social 
institutions in rural and urban pockets of 
unemployment and poverty. 

I think most Americans of both parties 
would agree that the Peace Corps has been 
one of the truly outstanding achievements 
of the Kennedy administration. It has 
brought skills, help, and ideals to needy peo- 
ple in other lands. The domestic peace 
corps would parallel this work by bringing 
help to needy Americans. 

Let’s consider what this bill could mean 
to Iowa. 

As you know, I have a continuing interest 
in the field of mental heaith and mental re- 
tardation. But our institutions presently 
are overcrowded and understaffed and are in 
need of skilled help. The director of mental 
health, Dr. James Cromwell, informs me he 
could put to work in these institutions more 
volunteer social workers, special therapists, 

and practical nurses and attend- 
ants than the domestic peace corps could 
ever send him. 

With this sort of aid, we can bring more 
people through the terrifying caverns of 
mental illness and into the light of normal, 
healthy lives. We can help most of the re- 
tarded children in our institutions to be use- 
ful and productive adults, not wards of the 
State. 


One of every ten persons now alive will 
need mental health care during their lives. 
Three percent of Iowa's population is men- 
tally retarded. These are not minor prob- 
lems. They must be major items in any pro- 

~gram for a better Iowa. 


Iowa is not keeping pace with the times 
in providing for adequate public health sery- 
ices for our citizens. Our growing urban 
areas and the problems that come with 
urban growth demand more attention than 
we have been giving them. Dr. Ralph 
Heeren, acting State health commissioner, 
informs me that Iowa needs at least 50 more 
public health sanitarlans and 50 public 
health nurses, Some of these could be pro- 
vided by a domestic peace corps. 

There must be a better answer to the grow- 
ing number of inmates in our State prisons 
than to bulld bigger and more secure prisons 
at the cost of millions of dollars to the tax- 
payer. I think the answer lies in programs 
of rehabilitation that will turn convicts into 
responsible, family-supporting citizens. To 
do this we need the sort of skilled help a 
domestic peace corps could provide. 

The value of a domestic peace corps can 
be understood not only by considering what 
it can do for the unfortunate members of 
our society, but by considering what it can 
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do for our more fortunate young people, who 
will comprise the bulk of its membership. 

No matter what their critics say, today's 
kids are not spoiled, complacent and soft, 
looking for no more than a secure and snug 
niche in life. They're waiting for a chal- 
lenge. z z 

The skeptics of every generation in the 
United States, since the Pilgrim landed at 
Plymouth Rock, have held that the younger 
generation was not worthy of its heritage- 
And yet, every succeeding generation has 
proven its mettle by conquering the frontier. 
acquitting itself nobly on the battlefield in 
war, or facing economic depressions 
other hard times with fortitude. 

Today's young people can prove thelr 
worth, too. It's up to us to ask them to 
serve. It's up to us to give them opportu- 
nities to serve. 

A program of voluntary service can gen- 
erate lasting interest among young Iowans 
in a wide variety of service fields where 
serious shortages now exist and will worse 
in the years just ahead. We have a growing 
need for more teachers, more workers in 
nursing and health care, more specialists in 
mental health and mental retardation and 
in penology. Many Americans are unaware 
that these career opportunities exist. Thou- 
sands of young Americans graduate- from 
school every year not knowing what they 
want to do or what is important to society: 
Americans trained in the work they will do 
in the domestic peace corps can find increas- 
ing rewards in continuing similar work after 
graduation. 

The domestic peace corps would not be for 
young people alone. It would provide ® 
means by which retired persons could con- 
tinue to make use of their skills on behalf 
of mankind. It would provide an ideal out- 
let for those whose energy, idealism and 
abilities do not suddenly end in retirement. 

The Peace Corps abroad has already made 
a record in which all Americans can take 
pride. But let's not, in our zeal to help the 
underprivileged abroad, forget about the un- 
fortunate and handicapped people we have 
right here in Iowa. A domestic peace corps. 
which would serve the functions of providing 
help to those who cannot help themselves 
and of harnessing the energies of youth to 
the service of their fellow man, is worthy 
the support of every Iowan. 


International Peace Corps Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people can be proud of theif 
efforts to organize the good will 
idealism of young people, including many 
older people too, in the Peace Corps. 

Congress, however, is unfortunately 
slow in realizing that the Peace Corps 
idea is spreading around the world. The 
International Peace Corps Secretariat 
founded last October at a meeting of 41 
nations in Puerto Rico, is making im- 
pressive headway in extending the Peace 
Corps idea. 

I call to the attention of my colleagues 
the following article about the Peace 
Corps Secretariat’s Secretary-General. 
Richard Goodwin, which appeared in thé 
September 22, 1963 issue of the NeW 
York Post: 
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RICHARD. GOODWIN: INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
CORPSMAN 
(By Milton Viorst) 

WASHINGTON.—At 31, Richard Goodwin is 
an oldtimer on the New Frontier. Right- 
wing politicians have vilified him. Bureau- 
crats have denounced him. Columnists have 
written his political epitaph. But, in the 
third year of the Kennedy administration, 
he shows few signs of wear and tear and 
holds one of the most exciting, most respon- 
sible Jobs in Washington. 

“There are only three Secretaries General 
in the world, U Thant of the U.N., Jose Mora 
of the Organization of American States, and 
me,” said Goodwin. But lest the company 
create a mistaken impression, he added, “And 
I take orders from Sargent Shriver.” 

Goodwin is the head of the International 
Peace Corps Secretariat, a body created last 
October at a meeting of 43 nations in San 
Juan, P.R. Still relatively unknown, both 
in the United States and abroad, it has 
the task of stimulating and guiding the 
establishment of organizations like the U.S. 
Peace Corps in countries throughout. the 
Western World. 

As Secretary General, Goodwin is legally 
the employes of the San Juan nations. Ac- 
tually, he is “on loan” from the U.S. Govern- 
ment, which pays his salary and provides him 
with office space in the headquarters build- 
ing of the U.S. Peace Corps. His staff is 
Small. It is made up of young people like 
him from a variety of foreign countries— 
Israel, the Philippines, the Netherlands, Ger- 
Many—also on loan” from their govern- 
ments, 

Because the U.S. Peace Corps, a mere 2 
years old, has been so successful and ts the 
“granddaddy” of national voluntary service 
Organizations, Sargent Shriver, its Director, 
exercises great influence in the dissemination 
of the Peace Corps idea throughout the 
World. Still, for all practical purposes, Good- 
Win Is his own boss, empowered to make his 
own dacisions on where he will go and whom 
he will see to do a job that a growing num- 
ber of Western leaders consider vitally 
important. 

“This isn’t simply a means of getting more 
technicians into underdeveloped countries 
Or getting our allies to share the burden 
Of helping these countries to stand on their 
feet." Goodwin said. “It is that but it's 
more. 

“We're trying to spread the notion of serv- 
ice among the young people of the free 
World. The cs sald it was impossible, 
that privil South Americans and Euro- 
Peans cared only about enhancing their 
ee We've found that’s only partially 
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“It's been a revelation to see that young 
People in other countries, like so many in 
the United States were waiting for the Peace 
Corps idea to come along. And wheh it did, 
their response was overwhelming.” 

Already, substantial volunteer service pro- 
Brams are underway in Argentina, Belgium, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands. New Zealand, Norway, Switzerland, 
and the United Kingdom. 

France for instance, plans to begin this 
Month to train Its first 100-man pilot unit 
of the "Volontaires du Progres,” which soon 
will be off to Africa to work on rural develop- 
Ment projects. 

Perhaps even more important, many 
Underdeveloped countries themselves are set- 
ting up volunteer corps to work either inde- 
Pendently or in conjunction with groups 
from abroad on projects within their own 
frontiers. It is hoped that these volunteer 
groups will provide the manpower for ever 
expanding social service within the underde- 
veloped world. 

The tiny Central American Republic of El 
Salvador, for example, has established a 

Progress Corps composed, according to 
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its director, of “the cream of El Salvador 
youth.” Throughout the summer, its lead- 
ers joined U.S. Peace Corps volunteers in an 
intensive training course at the University 
of Oklahoma. This month, the first of the 
five-man community development teams— 
composed of two Américans and three Salva- 
dorans, under the leadership of a Salva- 
doran—go out to the towns and villages to 
promote a better way of life, 

“The Government of El Salvador,” said 
the Director, “is facing the fact that we 
have a long way to go. This Social Progress 
Corps is a great step forward.” 

The H Salvador experience—adapted to 
the needs of each individual country and 
the capacities of the volunteers—is pre- 
cisely what Goodwin and the International 
Peace Corps Secretariat are seeking to repro- 
duce throughout the Western World. Be- 
cause the idea is new, it permits a freshness 
of approach that older organizations lack. 
But this very newness requires the develop- 
ment of procedures and techniques and 
often demands improyisation to cope with 
the unforeseen, 

In the 8 months the Secretariat has been 
in existence, Goodwin has been on trips 
throughout Europe and Africa, lecturing, 
persuading, assisting, demonstrating, con- 
sulting, cajoling. In Washington, he has 
had to consolidate his successes abroad by 
turning promises and commitments into 
reality. 

It has meant finding money, sometimes 
out of the Peace Corps budget, sometimes 
out of the AID budget, sometimes from some 
agency with only tenuous relationship to 
international affairs. Most officials, Good- 
win said, have been sympathetic and co- 
operative, most notably Peace Corps Chief 
Shriver, who he says possesses an unbeliev- 
able capacity to get things done. 

Goodwin's Secretariat also serves as a liai- 
son between countries and between a given 
country and U.S. Government bureaus. It 
acts aš a collector and disseminator of in- 
formation that can be useful in any variety 
of ways. 

“I received a phone call the other day,” he 
said, as an illustration, “offering me the 
use of dozens of radios that American hams 
are willing to donate. I had to think of a 
way to put them to work. It occurred to 
me that in the wilds of South America there 
are doctors who serve wide areas but who 
have no way of knowing where they are 
needed. We can set up a program to pro- 
vide the radios and train the doctors to use 
them, thus multiplying the value of a single 
man,” ç 

The Secretariat has also put its mind to 
training problems. Several foreign groups 
have already gone through special courses 
here. Trainees have been put to work in the 
Washington office of the Peace Corps, to be- 
come famillar with procedures found suc- 
cessful here and apply them when they get 
home. Goodwin ts already thinking of es- 
tablishing a training camp somewhere in 
Europe, where volunteers can receive the 
kind of rugged preparation Americans now 
get, most of them at a camp in Puerto Rico, 
before going into the field. 

“We've been getting excellent cooperation, 
on the whole, from the governments we've 
dealt with,” Goodwin said. “I think it's 
possible that by next year the participating 
nations will begin bearing costs jointly—my 
salary and office expenses, for instance—and 
relieve the United States of much of the ex- 
pense, 

“That's one of our objectives: we want to 
identify the Peace Corps idea with the free 
world as a whole. We want all the partici- 
pating peoples to pitch in to supply training 
sites, professional personnel, equipment and 
supplies. The Dutch Government has al- 
ready offered to set up a European office of 


the Secretariat in The Hague. We'd lke to 


get a training camp from the Italian Govern- 


~ 
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ment In Sicily. We recognize that the or- 
ganization and the idea are still new but 
we're making headway. 

“One problem we recognize is the need to 
keep the international yolunteer groups me- 
ticulously nonpolitical. So far, at Shriver's 
unremitting insistence, the U.S. Peace Corps 
has stayed out of international intrigue. Its 
objective, of course, is to give a return to 
the United States but it must do this indi- 
rectly, by showing the peoples of the under- 
developed countries the willingness of Amer- 
icans to serve. 

“We recognize the danger that other coun- 
tries may not share this objective and we're 
constantly campaigning for it. We don't 
want volunteer corps, for instance, to be 
used to pave the way for later commercial 
exploitation, for any propagandizing in be- 
half of a political or an economic philosophy, 
for any sort of colonialism. We're not wor- 
ried about the small countries, The big 
countries could do some damage. We hope 
they won't. . 

“You can't imagine, after all, unless you've 
seen it yourself, how much the Communists 
are trying to discredit the Peace Corps, both 
the idea and the organization. They keep 
pounding away, by every means they can, on 
accusations that the Peace Corps is nothing 
more than an instrument of American im- 
perialism, a band of spies, a tool of the CIA, 
a device for creating markets for American 
capitalism. 

“So far, they may have succeeded in alert- 
ing the people in underdeveloped countries 
but they've been a dismal failure in turn- 
ing any hostility toward us. But the Com- 
munists are afraid of the Peace Corps idea 
and they'll continue to do their best to 
destroy it.” 

Despite the insistence of the Washington 
wags that Goodwin's present job represents 
a fall from grace, Goodwin himself contends 
that being Secretary General of the Inter- 
national Peace Corps Secretariat is the most 
satisfying assignment he has had in govern- 
ment, 

A staf member when Kennedy was Sen- 
ator, an adviser and speech writer during 
the campaign, Goodwin began the adminis- 
tration as one of the President's top assist- 
ants in the White House. As a specialist in 
Latin America, he was one of the brains be- 
hind the establishment of the Alliance for 
Progress. As a troubleshooter, he traveled 
widely for the President, laying the ground- 
work for what Kennedy hoped—and still 
hopes—will be a great democratic revolution 
In Latin America. 

Aggressive and ambitious, self-assured to 
the point of cockiness, Goodwin fits in well 
with the loose, freewheeling band with which 
the new President surrounded himself. But 
as the administration matured, the trouble- 
shooter had to give way to the organization 
man who could devote himself to the tedious 
details that make programs operate. Good- 
win left the White House to take a place in 
the State Department hierarchy, as Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin Ameri- 
can Affairs. But he and the hierarchy were 
not meant for each other. When the post 
came along with the International Peace 
Corps Secretariat, with the chance to work 
both independently and creatively, Goodwin 
snapped at it. He does not consider it a fall 
from. at all, 

Slight of build but with a growing walst- 
line, Goodwin has been variously described 
by Washington writers as an elf and a gnome, 


He dresses in the prescribed Ivy League 


fashion but usually is in desperate need of a 
haircut. His heavy accent, reminiscent of 
the President's inevitably betrays his Boston 
background. He went to Tufts and to Har- 
vard Law School. 

Goodwin insists he has, for the moment, 
no plans beyond turning his secretariat into 
a vital, creative mechanism for international 
social service. But, justifiably, he refers to 
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himself as a “young man” and he admits he 
is looking toward his future. Despite his 
apparent distance from the White House, fre- 
quent contact with the President, including 
a recent weekend in Hyannis Port, attest to 
continued esteem at the highest level. De- 
spite the controversy that has surrounded 
him, many in Washington predict that Dick 
Goodwin will be heard from more, not less, 
in the coming years of the administration. 


FBI’s Civil Rights Duties Are Defined 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important in my view that there be full 
awareness and understanding with re- 
gard to the responsibilities and activities 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
on civil rights matters. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD an 
editorial from the September 6, 1963, 
Suffolk (Va.) News Herald containing a 
timely discussion of the role of the FBI 
in this area which I believe will be of 
interest to Members of Congress and the 
public: 

FBI's Civ Ricuts DUTIES ARE DEFINED 

Recent criticism has been directed toward 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation for its 
activities and responsibilities concerning 
civil rights matters. And the criticism has 
come from both quarters, from pro-integra- 
tion and pro-segregation pressure groups. 

The FBI is undoubtedly the best-run orga- 

, nization among countless Federal agencies, 
It has in the past been the subject of criti- 
cism. But it always comes out on top. This 
can only be because of its good management, 
its ability to remain immune from political 
influences and the fact that it has never ex- 
ceeded its well-defined responsibilities, 

And another point should be reiterated. 
The FBI pays its way, and then some. Last 
year recoveries of stolen property and fines 
assessed by courts which convicted defend- 
ants on evidence provided by the FBI ex- 
ceeded that Bureau's budget. This same rec- 
ord is also found in prior years. 

Roscoe Drummond, of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, well stated the FBI's role in 
civil rights and cleared the air of certain 
misun in this regard. That 
article was reprinted in the September issue 
of the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. We 
consider it of such merit, that it is reprinted 
in its entirety below: 

“Unless the role and record of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in dealing with civil 
Tights violations are widely understood, it is 
going to be unfairly caught in the middle 
of a hurtful controversy, 

“Already extremists on both sides are in- 
accurately accusing the FBI either of will- 
fully encroaching upon the sovereignty of 
State and local agencies or of willfully neg- 
lecting to do its duty under civil rights 
legislation. 

“This kind of ill-considered uninformed 
criticism of the FBI will not do anybody any 
good. It can only do harm.” 

“It has already brought a strong rebuke 
from Director J. Hoover who, in the 
course of an article in the August issue of 
the Yale Political magazine, has written: 

There are highly vocal pressure groups 

who feel that the FBI should be obligated to 


step in wherever, in their opinion, a break- 
down in law enforcement has occurred. 
When we have declined to exceed our juris- 
diction in response to these demands, ex- 
tremists among these elements have gone 
so far as to accuse the FBI of racism. 

Persons such as these are no less bigoted 
in their thinking than those who parade 
around in white sheets demanding that the 
FBI “Stop prying into State and local affairs” 
and counseling witnesses to civil rights vio- 
lations, Don't tell FBI agents anything.“ 

“These words deserve to be pondered— 
and heeded. 

“The first necessity is to understand the 
FBI's assigned responsibilities in the area of 
civil rights and the limits of its jurisdiction. 
Its responsibilities are defined in the acts of 
Congress Including the civil rights laws of 
1957 and 1960. It has been given authority 
to investigate these eight categories of rights 
violations: 

“1. Involuntary servitude and slavery. 

“2. Any infringement on the right to vote 
for a candidate for Federal office. 

“3. Conspiracies to deprive any citizen of 
the free exercise of any right secured to him 
by the Constitution or Federal law. 

“4. The deprivation by persons acting un- 
der the color of law of any such rights. 

“5. Willful obstruction of any Federal 
court order—such as an order requiring a 
public school to desegregate. 

“6. Interstate flight to avoid prosecution 
for firing or bombing private, religious, or 
educational institutions, to avoid testimony. 

“7. Interstate transportation of any explo- 
sive with knowledge that it will be used for 
the foregoing purpose. 

“8. Use of any instrument of communica- 
tion or commerce to threaten to damage 
private or public buildings. 

„These assigned duties give the FBI a 
wide responsibility in the area of civil rights 
which it has and will carry out without 
apology to anybody. But it needs to be 
understood that the FBI is not a national 
police force; it is a Federal police force con- 
cerned only with the Federal law. It is not 
an enforcement agency; it is strictly an in- 
vestigative agency. It cannot and should 
not exceed its jurisdiction. When no vio- 
lation of Federal law has taken place, it 
can't step in merely because there has been 
a breakdown of State or local law enforce- 
ment. 

“Otvil rights cases are handled by special 
agents of the PBI who have completed ad- 
vanced training courses which specifically 
qualify them to conduct such investigations. 

“In recent years the FBI has taken the 
initiative to provide civil rights training to 
law enforcement agencies in all parts of the 
country; a total of 553 special civil rights 
schools were conducted for police officials. 

“From my own observation, the FBI de- 
serves the confidence of every responsible 
civil rights advocate.” 


Tito’s Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the vast 
majority of the people in my congres- 
sional district are indeed shocked at the 
invitation extended to the Communist 
tyrant, Tito, to visit our Nation. 

The people of Serbian descent and also 
those of other nationalities whose 
mother countries are Communist captive 
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nations are especially aroused at this 
recognition of a tyrant who has been 
guilty of mass murders and enslavement _ 
of citizens of their motherland. 

I am submitting their justifiable pro- 
test to our State Department against the 
impending visit of this Communist 
leader to Washington. 


I am hereby submitting telegrams 
which I have received from the Serbian 
organizations in Gary, Ind., regarding 
this unfortunate visit of Tito to our 
borders: 

Gary, IND., 
September 24; 1963. 
Hon. Ray J. MADDEN, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Serbian Sisters Circle of the Serbian 
Eastern Orthodox Church, St. Sava, of Gary, 
Ind., expresses its strong protest against the 
Proposed visit to the White House of the 
godless individual “Tito” Josip Broz of Yugo- 
Slavia. It would be a horrible disgrace to 
the United States of America and its people 
to have such a Communist cross our borders 
who is a proven traitor of the people and a 
dictator over an enslaved nation. Billions 
of dollars have been sent to the ald of the 
Yugoslav nation. Tito released false reports 
2 Communist Russia extended them this 

Rose Sxvrn, President. 
Kolo Bessie MARIANOV, 
Secretary. 
SOPHIE ZORLJENAC, 
Vice President. 
KORO SRPSKIH SESTARA, 
Former displaced person. 
Gary, IND., 
September 24, 1963. 
Hon, Ray J. MADDEN, ~ 
Congressman, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The St. Sava Serbian Orthodox Church of 
Gary, Ind., would like to express a strong 
protest to you regarding the proposed visit 
to the United States by such a godless indi- 
vidual as Tito, the murderer from Yugo- 
Slavia, whose political philosophy is totally 
contrary to ours in the United States. 
Please do not permit such an individual to 
visit our free country. 

s Sr. Sava CHURCH BOARD, 
Rev. PETER BANKEROVICH. 
Nick Sever, President. 
Savo VRTIKAPA, Secretary. 


Parliamentary Meeting Useful 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the American delegation to the 
52d Conference of the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Union which met in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, recently, were delighted that two 
distinguished columnists attended the 
Conference—Mr. Roscoe Drummond and 
Mr. Paul Martin, both of whom are very 
well known to Members of Congress and 
to the people of the Nation. 

In the press this morning was an 
article by Mr. Roscoe Drummond, writ- 
ten by him from Paris where he stopped 
after the Conference had adjourned in 
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) Belgrade. The article is a fair appraisal 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union and 
the work of its members, especially the 
Members of the American delegation. I 
agree with Mr. Drummond when he says 
“What is needed is for more of the in- 
formed and articulate Congressmen to 
realize what they are neglecting in shun- 
ane these Inter-Parliamentary confer- 

ces“. 


At a later date I will have more to say 
about the 52d Conference of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. The article by 
Mr, Drummond is as follows: 

PARLIAMENTARY MEETING USEFUL 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 
Paris. 
U.S. Senators and Congressmen, Washington, 
D.C. 


GENTLEMEN: Because Congress has taken 
Only a casual and peripheral interest in the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, I venture a first- 

report on what your delegation saw 
and did at the conference in Belgrade. 

The Inter-Parliamentary Union is, in a 
Sense, a professional organization of poli- 
ticlans—in my book a most worthy profes- 
Sion. It together annually lawmakers 
from nearly all of its 68 member states from 
every continent. 


Why is it useful that the U.S. Congress 
Should be represented in this Union, the 
Purpose of which is to exchange ideas and 
33 friendships? These are the rea- 


t 1. It enables Congressmen to play a pos- 
ve and personal role in foreign relations. 
The heads of state get to know each other. 
bassadors get to know each other. So 
Should the world's elected lawmakers. The 
Parliamentary Union makes this possible. 
Union passes no laws, but it creates a 
Personal bond among the parliamentarians, 
Periodically it gives Congress its own repre- 
sentation abroad. 
2. The annual conferences permit a full 
kuchange of experiences on how parliaments 
unction differently in different countries 
te how they can be made to function bet- 
Re, This enables our own Senators and 
Presentatives to explain how the Amer- 
ban system operates—and none can do it 
r. 


ns U.S. objectives can often be furthered. 
385 Belgrade Representative EMILIO Dapparto, 

+ Connecticut, won support for American 

ews of laws governing outer space and U.S. 

Policies. The progress which the United 

fre is making in ending ractal discrim- 
tion was impressively expounded. 

00 alert congresslonal delegation can 

P unter Communist tactics. This year the 

5 tucked in a last-minute resolution 

ch, in the guise of praising the test ban, 
mend have put the moral backing of the 
of et Parliamentary Union behind a series 
the Ps which would further the interests of 
wo Kremlin and disserve the interests of the 
est, The alertness of the U.S. Chairman, 
1 resentative KATHARINE Sr. GEORGE of New 

Ork, with the assistance of Representatives 

a Apam of Indiana and ALEXANDER 
bmw of New York, enlisted all the backing 
neded for effective amendments. 

p My own conviction is that the Inter- 
arliamentary Union made a grave mistake 
When it voted a few years ago to take in the 
Th unist countries except Red China, 
eirs are not parliamentary governments, 
Their “lawmakers” speak for their govern- 
Ments, not for their parliaments. 

Ever since the Communist nations were 
invited to join, they have used the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union as a forum of the cold 
war. It was only a little less so this year 

use of the mellow glow of the test 


4. An 
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That doesn't mean we should withdraw. 
It would be foolish and fatal. It would be 
leaving the field to the adversary. What is 
needed is for more of the informed and 
articulate Congressmen to realize what they 
are neglecting in shunning these interpar- 
Uamentary conferences. 

It was evident that the U.S. delegation 
this year was exceptionally well prepared. 
Representative Sr. Grorce had excellent po- 
sition papers prepared on all subjects and 
we were well represented in the debates. 


Bulgarian Fight for Freedom, Independ- 
ence, and Democracy Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, Sep- 
tember 23 was proclaimed Bulgarian 
National Day of the fight for freedom, 
independence, and democracy by the 
Bulgarian National Committee. 

It commemorated the day in 1947 
when Nikola Petkov was hanged because 
of his leadership of democratic opposi- 
tion to the Communist regime in the Bul- 
garian Parliament. 

Perhaps more than any other, that 
date signifies the final destruction of 
those few vestiges of freedom, independ- 
ence, and democracy which remained in 
Bulgaria after its occupation by the 
troops of the Soviet Union. 

Since that time the liberty-loving peo- 
ple of Bulgaria have suffered in their 
yoke of servitude to the masters of the 
Kremlin. Justice demands the restor- 
ation of the fundamental freedoms and 
basic human rights to the people of Bul- 
garia and to the people of the other 
captive nations. 


Today it appears that the United 
States and the Soviet Union are seeking 
new areas of cooperation and agree- 
ment. As long as these efforts do not 
compromise our national security or po- 
sition of world leadership, they are to 
be encouraged. $ 

At the same time, however, these 
agreements cannot be concluded in a 
vacuum. They must be tested against 
the willingness of the Soviet Union to 
live up to its pact agreements—especially 
those which deal with the fundamental 
freedoms and basic rights of the peoples 
of the captive nations. 


It is my belief, therefore, that before 
our Nation makes further exploratory 
moves toward agreement with the Soviet 
Union, we should insist that the Soviets 
live up to their pledge—and I quote— 
“to solve by democratic means their 
pressing political and economic prob- 
lems and to create democratic institu- 
tions of their own choice.” 

In the past few years, political and 
economic forces have worked to ease the 
burden placed on and the other 
Eastern satellite states by the Soviet 
Union. But the change has been very 
slow and could be reversed at Russia's 
whim. 
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It is time for the Soviet Union to re- 
call that it once affirmed—and I again 
quote the right of all people to choose 
the form of government under which 
they will live.” 

- It is my belief, Mr. Speaker, that as 
reasonable people, we cannot make new 
agreements or find new areas of cooper- 
ation without demanding that the So- 
viet Union make good its promises with ` 
regard to the Eastern European nations 
and end the domination of their peoples. 

As a first step in demonstrating to the 
world its good faith and good will, I sug- 
gest that Russia take immediate steps to 
withdraw its troops garrisoned in East- 
ern Europe, particularly those in Poland 
and Hungary. 

This action, followed by others in the 
economic and political spheres, would be 
a true demonstration on the part of the 
Soviet Union that it desires peace and 
an end to cold war tensions. 

As we mark the occasion of the fight 
for freedom, independence, and democ- 
racy of Bulgaria, let us reaffirm the right 
of all the captive peoples to live under 
governments of their own choice and 
urge the President of the United States 
to continue to pursue energetically those 
goals in any future negotiations with 
the leaders of the Soviet Union. 


La Plata’s New Town Hall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, the 
town of La Plata in Charles County, Md., 
dates back to 1888, when it was incor- 
porated. But not until last June did the 
town fathers have their own building in 
which to work, for during the first 75 
years of the town’s existence the affairs 
of municipality were conducted from 
first one rented office and then another. 


Now, however, the town fathers have 
a proper setting in which to conduct 
their business. I have been in this build- 
ing and it is, indeed, a fine structure of 
which all residents of the town of La 
Plata can be proud. 


Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following arti- 
cle taken from the September issue of 
the Maryland Municipal News which 
1 the history of La Plata’s new town 
hall: 

La PLatTa's New Town HALL 
(By Darrell L, Rudd) 

Although the town of La Plata was in- 
corporated as a municipality in 1888, the 
town hall was just recently completed 

of 1963. During the approximately 

od between the incorporation 

town and the completion of the town 
all municipal business was conducted 
a succession of rented offices. The last 
rented offices was located in what 
formerly been the kitchen of an old 
urant. It is quite a pleasant change 
old kitchen of a former 


acne 
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restaurant to the centrally alr conditioned, 
Williamsburg inspired building which now 
houses town offices. 

After it had been decided to immediately 
proceed with the construction of a town ball 
members of the town's governing board took 
a tour of Williamsburg, Va,, to look at some 
of the restored colonial buildings in that 
city. This tour convinced the governing 
board that a building of colonial design could 
prove to be functional, yet be dignified and 
ageless in appearance. Since there were al- 
ready several buildings of colonial design in 
immediate proximity to the new town hall, 
another colonial style structure would fit in 
very well with the general architectural 
flavor of the area, Perhaps the most impres- 
sive colonial style structure in the area, prior 
to the erection of the town hall, of course, is 
the Charles County Courthouse. Such struc- 
ture was originally designed by the same 
‘architect commissioned to do the town hall, 
Mr. Frederick Tilp, AIA, of Washington, D.C. 

The La Plata Town Hall is almost 100- 
percent masonry and steel construction. 
Only the trim, windows, and doors are of 
wood. The exterior bricks are of handmade 
Williamsburg design, the gutterspouting and 
roof drains are of leaded copper, the roof is 
covered with small concrete slabs shaped and 
colored to look like weathered cedar shakes, 
and the portico and foyer floors are covered 
with natural gray slate. 

In keeping with the colonial design of the 
building the furniture and draperies fur- 
nished by Lucas Brothers of Baltimore are 
of traditional design. All desks and chairs 
are constructed of solid walnut with the 
chairs being upholstered in leather. Prior 
to purchasing wood furniture a number of 
inquiries were made as to the durability of 
wood furniture verstis metal furniture. On 
the basis of the results of such study it was 
determined that for the chairs and desks, 
wood construction would be more durable 
than metal and such wooden furniture 
would retain a good appearance considerably 
longer than desks and chairs of metal con- 
struction. However, it was further deter- 
mined that for file cabinets and storage 
cabinets metal construction would be the 
best. Therefore, all file cabinets and stor- 
age cabinets are constructed of metal with 
a walnut grain type finish. 

The completed building contains a bit 
over 2,600 square feet of usable space. This 
includes a full daylight basement, a first 
floor, and an as yet unfinished, on the in- 
terior, second floor, All town offices, includ- 
ing the main business office, the mayor and 
council's meeting room, and the manager's 

` Office are located on the first floor. We now 
use approximately 900 square feet of the 
total usable space available. Therefore, it ts 
anticipated that the approximately 1,700 
square feet of usable space remaining will 
provide enough space for any necessary ex- 
pansion over the next several years. 

The system of air distribution for the 
heating and central air-conditioning system 
is somewhat unique. The entire space be- 
tween the ceiling of the first story and the 
floor of the second story serves as the air 
distribution duct system. The cold and hot 
air outlets for the first floor are numerous 
tiny slits evenly distributed throughout a 
special type acoustical ceiling tile. Such 
a system provides for a much more eyen 
distribution of heated and cooled air 
throughout the room than is possible with 
one or even several conventional air dis- 
charge vents in the room, 

La Plata's first townhall cost approxi- 
mately $44,000 to build, or “approximately 
$16 per square foot of usable space. The 
contractor, Mr. Frank Gilroy of La Plata. 
was able to carry through the architect's 
plans to perfection at a reasonable cost. The 
end result is a building of which the town 
of La Plata can be justifiably proud. 
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Articles by Art Hoppe Read With Inter- 
est in Various Parts of the Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


- Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received letters from various parts of the 
country expressing interest in the col- 
umns written by Art Hoppe which ap- 
pear regularly in the San Francisco 
Chronicle and about once a week in the 
Evening Star. 

It is my thought that the two follow- 
ing articles will be received with equal 
enthusiasm as those in the past: 

WILL PIERRE PLAY BALL? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I see the recreation department in Wash- 
ington has yielded to pressure. And it has 
at last appointed three commissioners to 
supervise the new Federal Touch Football 
League, which plays Saturday afternoons on 
the lawn just south of the White House. 
All of us, I'm sure, hope these men of high 
repute can clean up this scandal-ridden 
sport. 

Now a few naive fans may refuse to be- 
lleve that touch football in Washington is 
scandal-ridden. But if not, I ask, why ap- 
point a commission to crack down on what 
has heretofore been a suspiciously loose-run 
athTetic endeavor? 

Oh, I know the lovely picture the New 
Frontier has presented of ladies and gentle- 
men playing two-handed touch on the grass 
these autumn afternoons, But now we mil- 
lions of sport fans are demanding to know: 
What's been going on behind the scene? 

(Behind the scene: Pierre (the immov- 
able) S., who is known admiringly to his 
fellow teammates in the White House as 
“Cosa Nostra,“ is sitting Immovably behind 
his desk. A secret panel in the wall opens 
and Bobby (Snakehips) K., star scatback of 
the Justice Departmont Rams, slips surrep- 
titiously in.) 2 

Perre (immovably). Excuse me for not 
getting up, but I'm in training. Got to stay 
in shape, you know. 

Bossy. That is a shape. But Pierre, boy, 
what I came to talk about was tomorrow's 
crucial between the White House Wildcats 
and us Rams. Frankly, our squad looks lousy 
this year. Ethel keeps trying to produce her 
own team. Whizzer White can’t cut to his 
left in his new black robe. And J, Edgar 
won't talk to any of his teammates to the 
left of the center. So tomorrow the White 
House Wildcats are going to clobber us. Un- 
less— 

Prerare (suspiciously). Unless what? 

Bossy. Well, Plerre boy, there's a lot of 
dough riding on this game. The Mafia’s 
down for 10 gees. The Syndicate's anted up 
20. And the Clan’s down for 100. Now a 
smart boy like you could pick yourself up 
a nice hunk of change by making sure the 
score goes our way. 

Pierre (aghast). I will never sell my loy- 
alty for crass money. Go and never darken 
my door again. 

Bossy. Okay. But first you might want to 
see this secret FBI report before I make it 
public. It solves the 2-year-old mystery of 
what really happened to Caroline’s hamsters. 
And in what river. 

Pierre (blanching). You win. Tomorrow 
afternoon, when our White House Wildcats 
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take to the field, I will do what I have never 
done before in order to insure your victory- 
Ill play. 

Well, you may find that unbelievable. But 
the only other explanation is that our lead- 
ers can’t go out and toss a football around 
without creating a new Federal organization 
and appointing a new bunch of Federal com- 
missioners in order to establish a whole mess 
of new Federal rules and regulations, And 
who'd belicve that? 


Our Cour Dogesn’r RUNNETH ‘OVER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Mr. Kennedy's so mad at the mess in South 
Vietnam that he's going to take vigorous 
retaliatory measures, As soon as he 
think of some. 

Mcanwhile, of course, we're going to gO on 
giving our good friend, President Ngo 
Diem, $1.5 million a day. Because every” 
body says there's nothing else we can do. 

Nonsense. I say we should do what We 
did in neighboring West Vhtnnng, which 15 
the name of a country I made up once. 

It was in the 33d year of President Ngo 
Mahn Ngo's lightning campaign to wipe out 
the dread Viet Narlans and make his na 
safe for corruption. We considered him ouf 
stanch ally, Mainly because we'd put 
in power and given him a total of 83.3 bil- 
lion. But he was getting kind of an over 
ripe image. So we sent our ambassador · 
Mr. H. Lowell Cod, to. deal with him firmly- 

“Look here, my man.“ says Mr. Cod. 
must fire your brother and sack your sister- 
in-law. Your government reeks of nepo 
and if there's one thing we Americans can“ 
not abide, it is nepotism.” 5 

“My regards to your Attorney General. 
Says Mr. Ngo (last names come first In 
Vhtnnng), smiling scrutably, And also 0 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts.” 

“And another thing, fellow,” says Mr. Co.“ 
“you'll have to stop picking on those Bud- 
dhists. We cannot tolerate repressive fe- 
gimes anywhere in the free world.” 

“And how is Governor Wallace?“ inquire’ 
Mr. Ngo politely. “Such an able a 
istrator. For an American.” 

“Enough,” says Mr. Cod, putting on a poker 
face. “We are canceling all foreign ald 
you effective a week from next Tuesday. 

“Oh?” says Mr. Ngo. “Are you soft 
communism?” 

“All right, then,” says Mr. Cod angrily: 
“You asked for it. Our masterful CIA 
agents will stir up the Loyal Royal Army: 
which will make a frenzied banzai attack on 
your palace and overthrow your rotten 


“Are you kidding?” says Mr. Ngo. Tou 
know the Loyal Royal Army can't 4 
the sight of blood. No, Mr. Cod, you m 
realize that I am a fiercely independent 
leader who would never give away 
country.” 

“Okay,” says Mr. Cod with a weary gh, 
“You win. How much do you want for it? 

So we bought West Vhtnnng. True, ! 
cost us $2.3 billion. But nobody ever sald 
it was a free country. Mr. Ngo kindly let us 
have it on an E-Z payment plan and even 
threw in four new tires and a three - tone 
horn. y 

Not only did this prove far cheaper in the 
long run, but we wound up with some 
to show for our foreign-aid dollars: a whole 
country. Even Congressman OTTO PassMAN 
was pleased. > 

Once Vhtnnng was a U.S. possession the 
Vhtnnngians quickly became Americanized. 
The rich complained about high taxes, the 
poor went on relief, and the Loyal 
Army got to die for America, Which every 
soldier agreed was much more glorious than 
dying for a lousy little country like West 
Vhtnnng. If you liked dying. 

Moral: If you can't buy a friend, buy * 
country. At least a country will stay bought 
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The Crusaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
Pend herewith two articles—one from 
the Washington Post of Monday, Sep- 
tember 23, and the second from the 
Wi n Post, September 25. 

3 Both of these articles are written by 
oseph Alsop who is on the spot in 
Saigon. 
The United States is now in the process 
of making up its mind whether it in- 
to stay in Vietnam and also wheth- 
fe 7 not it intends to face up to the 
acts or perhaps let Vietnam go the road 
of Communist China and Fidel Castro's 
Mr. Alsop, in these articles, has 
trying to bring some sense into our 
Policy, He is basing that on past experi- 
where the so-called crusaders have 
tio to make a decision based on emo- 

n rather than the clear facts and the 

ty with which this country is faced. 

Right after World War II when we 
Beumed the responsibility that the 

had previously maintained in 
Greece, we did not agree with the Gov- 
dig €nt then in power in Greece. We 
not believe it was democratic but we 
what that we could get along with 
iz t Government until the Communists 
afte, minated from Greece. Gradually 
8 Greece had been made safe from 
unists’ threat, we used all of 
ini diplomacy to assure that Greece 
In have a democratic government. 
has we succeeded. Today Greece 
tha a relatively democratic government 
is stable and secure. 

we were facing a desperate war 
With the Communists in Korea, we cer- 
8 did not agree with everything that 
krclsman Rhee was doing, The same 
tema, of so-called crusaders were at- 
ble pting to cause the same kind of trou- 
in Korea and Greece that they are 

to cause today in Vietnam. 
he reasonable American agrees with 
that is taking place in Viet- 
oan but the overriding issue in Vietnam 
y is to repel communism. If Viet- 
nam falls, it is very likely that all of 
Southeast Asia will go down the drain. 

Seon 


will be no security in the new 
State, Burma, Thailand, Laos, 
and the Philippines. 
As Joseph Alsop has so well pointed 
dut. our job here is to win. After the 
Ty we will have plenty of time and 
on to insure a democratic govern- 
Ment in Vietnam. If we fail to achieve 
a victory, there will never be a chance for 
jemocracy in Vietnam. It will become 
ust another Communist satellite. If we 
ail and the crusaders which Mr. Alsop 
Mentions in his article prevail, Vietnam 
Will become another China or another 
Cuba, Fidel Castro style. 
The articles follow: 
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[From the Washington Post, Sept. 25, 1963] 
Tue CRUSADERS 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Sarcon.—The time was in the year 1944, 
a couple of months after the U.S. Govern- 
ment first sent observers to the Chinese Com- 
munist capital at Yenan. 

The occasion, which is now worth recall- 
ing, was a dinner at the Chungking press 
hostel for the first U.S. observer to return 
with on-the-spot news of the high-minded 
“agrarian democrat,” Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. Around the table the nice, virtuous 
American faces positively shone with inno- 
cence and happy belief. 

The report from Yenan bristled with all 
the old familiar phrases. The Chinese Com- 
munists “wanted to be on our side, if we 
would only let them.” They alone were 
“fighting the Japanese.” 

The atmosphere, the morale, the speckless 
purity and disinterestedness of Yenan were 
“like a wonderful cocktail after the fetid 
corruption of Chiang Kai-shek’s govern- 
ment.” Mao Tse-tung, “a great man and 
above all a humane man,” would remake 
China in a new, more perfect image. So it 
went. For a cynic, listening to this dis- 
course and watching the shining-eyed re- 
sponse to it, it was like taking a bath in a 
particularly sickening sort of goo. 

There were a few American reporters in 
China, like the wise Arch Steel, who always 
kept their heads despite the intoxicating 
crusading atmosphere of the wartime press 
hostel. Yet the crusaders dominated and, 
one must add, sometimes seriously warped 
the news. And then, when the crusade was 
over, and they were older and wiser men, 
they were all very sorry about it—except for 
two press hostel inhabitants, Izzie and Elsie 
Epstein, who revealed their role as Commu- 
nist agents by retreating to Peiping, where 
they still nauseatingly hold forth. 

This is not the only case in point, either. 
One need only recall much of the reporting 
from Cuba up to and including the triumph 
of Fidel Castro. Batista, no doubt, was 
every bit as bad as everyone said he was. 
But standing out from that episode in Amer- 
ican newspaper history was the display of 
political acumen by that far-seeing pro- 
gressive, Herbert Matthews of the New York 
Times. 

It is high time to recall these episodes of 
the past, which were not without their influ- 
ence on the course of events; for a good 
many of the newspapermen in Saigon have 
been carrying on another of these egregious 
crusades for a number of years. 4 

Unlike China, there is no Communist influ- 
ence or sympathy here; and there is no one 
quite like Herbert Matthews either. But the 
general order of priorities was indicated the 
other day by one of the leading young cru- 
saders, who announced that many weeks of 
passion-charged antigovernment stories, 
mingled with descriptions of the poor morale 
of the Vietnamese forces, he was going to 
pay another visit to the fighting front. 
“After all,” he said, there's another enemy 
to think about, up in North Vietnam.”. 

Most of what the crusaders have written 
has been true, or part-true—although this 
reporter has run into at least one province- 
team of US. officers who were deeply in- 
dignant, because they had been described as 
thinking the Vietnamese soldiers of their 
province were not putting up a good fight 
when they all thought the precise opposite. 

But it is easy enough to paint a dark, 
indignant picture, without departing from 
the facts, if you ignore the majority of Amer- 
icans who admire the Vietnamese as fighters 
and seek out the one U.S. officer in 10 who 
inevitably thinks all foreigners fight badly. 
(The reduction of the percentage to 1 in 
10 marks great military progress in large- 
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mindedness.) The same method used to re- 
port the doings of the Diem government has 
naturally been even more effective, since a 
great many of these doing have been remark- 
ably misguided, to use the mildest possible 
word, 

In some measure, it must be added, the 
crusaders have contributed to the Diem gov- 
ernment's misguidedness. The Government 
has asked for it, since its press relations have 
always been idiotic. But the constant pres- 
sure of the reportorial crusade against the 
government has also helped mightily to 
transform Diem from a courageous, quite 
viable national leader, into a man afflicted 
with galloping persecution mania, seeing 
plots around every corner, and therefore mis- 
judging everything. 

It is not only high time to make the fore- 
going points. It is also high time to ask 
whether American crusades to reform foreign 
governments really are a good idea at any 
time. Was Chiang, with all his defects, so 
much worse for the Chinese people and, 
above all, for the American people than Mao 
Tse-tung? Has Cuba gained and, above all, 
have we in the United States gained by the 
Batista-Castro exchange? What are we in 
Vietnam for anyway? 

Surely we are here only to win the war. 
And the most annoying feature of the whole 
situation is that we actually were winning 
the war this spring, until the Diem govern- 
ment went right around the bend with con- 
siderable help from the high-minded cru- 
saders. 


From the Washington Post, Sept. 22, 1963] 
Tue War Can BN Won 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Saicon—The Communists are trying to’ 
capitalize on the bitter backwash of the Bud- 
dhist crisis by another round of grenade- 
tossing in this grenade-accustomed city. The 
American administration, apparently not 
content to rely on an exceedingly able Am- 
bassador, has sent a second investigative mis- 
sion to Vietnam on the very heels of a lower 
level, just departed mission. 

On the surface, in short, both the local 
situation and the American response to it 
leave few grounds for encouragement, For 
the short run, moreover, pollyannaism about 
the crucially important position here in 
South Vietnam is sadly out of place. 

The resentment toward the government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem, which has been 
so long, so often, and so profusely reported 
by the local anti-Diem crusaders was largely 
a fiction until quite recently. Local politi- 
cians_out of a job, many of them former 
French collaborators, blathering about Viet- 
namese democracy,” provided the main evi- 
dence for this famous resentment until just 
the other day. 

Now, however, the Buddhist crisis has had 
the political effect of a broken mainspring. 
One result of the crisis has been to cause 
President Diem himself to lose all sureness 
of touch. The other and more important 
result has been to make all those reports of 
resentment come true at last. There is real 
bitterness toward the regime now, and the 
combination of this bitterness with the sin- 
gular state of affairs in Gia Long Palace cer- 
tainly raises grave questions about the vi- 
ability of the Diem regime. 

There is no cause, however, for the kind of 
panic to which Washington seems to have 
succumbed. On any practical calculation, 
President Diem will either take the needed 
steps to make his Government viable again, 
or strong internal forces will eventually take 
steps to secure a new government, which will 
be viable. The odds are very heavy that 
these are the real alternatives. 

On this calculation, patience and calm 
are the prescriptions for Washington. It 
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is hard to imagine a more ridiculous spec- 
tacle than the government of the United 
States of America reacting like a bee-stung 
adolescent to the egomaniacal maunderings 
of Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu. Surely it ought to 
be possible to ignore Mrs. Nhu—which she 
will greatly dislike. 

The spectacle is rendered alarming as well 
as ridiculous by Senator Frank CHURCH, 
Democrat, of Idaho, with his resolution de- 
signed to undermine the U.S. effort here, 
and his attendance chorus of experts on 
guerrilla wars who have never seen a guer- 
rilla war, but still speak ex cathedra about 
the impossibility of victory. This is a war 
which must be won, and experience teaches 
that it can be won. 

Today, if you go out and have a look at 
operations in the countryside, the area that 
matters most, this war is still going remark- 
ably well. Later, if the Government is not 
somehow rendered more viable, the feeling 
in the big cities will spill over into the vil- 
lages; and then the war will not go well. 
But this has not happened as yet. 

It is a pretty moving experience, more- 
over, to go out into the provinces and see 
what is happening. To begin with the 
American officers and men who are daily 
fighting this war, shoulder to shoulder with 
the Vietnamese, are a rather special breed 
who make you proud of your country. A 
great many of them are men to whom that 
normally awful adjective, “dedicated,” can 
be applied with accuracy. See them in ac- 
tion, and you find yourself recalling that 
line of Kipling’s, “Ye little know of England 
who only England know“; for they are some- 
what unexpected products of the soft aflu- 
ent society. 

Furthermore, these Americans who daily 
fight the war do not wail that the war ean- 
not be won, or say that the Vietnamese peo- 
ple will not fight for their own freedom and 
independence. In fact, they say the precise 
opposite. 

The proof of their good Judgment is there, 
in the open, for anyone to see, moreover. It 
is there in the villages, whose humble, cour- 
ageous, hard-working people matter so much 
than anyone else in Vietnam. The central 
fact in the whole situation here is the simple 
fact that under the strategic hamlet pro- 
gram, the villagers have been given very 
modest arms to defend themselves against. 
Communist terrorism; and they have used 
those arms to defend themselves, often 
against repeated attacks and heavy odds. 


If the people in the villages did not wish 
to defend themselves, or were ready to turn 
thelr new arms against the Government 
forces—as some feared when the hamlet 
program was launched—this would indeed 
be a war impossible to win. But the great 
test was made. The big gamble was taken. 
And despite variations in the quality of the 
strategic hamlets from province to province, 
there_is no doubt that the gamble has paid 
off. 

This spring, therefore, this war was being 
won. It can still be won, And those who 
wish to lay down the burden the United 
States has assumed here, simply because we 
are going through a political bad patch, are 
merely serving the interests of that great 
humanitarian and democrat, Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung. 


Labor Beware 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, it 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
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the American people that the adminis- 
tration’s civil rights bill contains a pro- 
vision that can dynamite the labor 
movement. 

I am referring to title VI and title 
VII of H.R. 7152 and S. 1731. These 
titles would set up a Commission “to 
prevent discrimination against employ- 
ees or applicants for employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin by Government contractors and 
subcontractors, and by contractors and 
subcontractors participating in pro- 
grams or activities in which direct or in- 
direct financial assistance by the U.S. 
Government is provided by way of grant, 
contract, loan, insurance, guaranty, or 
otherwise.” These titles grant the pow- 
er to cancel contracts, to blacklist, to 
withhold or foreclose Government-in- 
sured loans and to enforce a myriad of 
other penalties. 

If the Government is granted this 
sweeping authority, the effect upon the 
union movement will be profound. In- 
deed, it most assuredly will alter the 
organic structure of American trade 
unionism in every State in the Nation. 

Many unions, notably those in the 
construction industry, building trades, 
highly skilled crafts, and the railroad 
brotherhoods, maintain racially segre- 
gated locals as a matter of choice and 
the significance of this proposal is read- 
ily apparent to them. But I would raise 
a flag of caution against complacency 
among union members as it applies to 
those unions which already are inte- 
grated. Integration, under the Civil 
Rights Act of 1963 will no longer be 
enough. The word, today, is “balance.” 
Unless there is an arithmetically bal- 
anced racial and religious mix, under 
this bill, even integrated unions that 
heretofore have prided themselves on 
their tolerance would be in violation of 
this statute as certainly as all-white 
unions. For, under this bill, every local 
must attain racial and religious balance 
at all levels and in all categories, and if 
this means seniority rules would have to 
be ignored to obtain the proper mix, then 
they would have to be ignored. Need- 
less to say, everything that applies to 
unions applies equally to their appren- 
ticeship training programs. 

To be sure, title VII does not specify 
“racial or religious imbalance” as it ap- 
plies to labor unions but the term is used 
significantly in other parts of the bill; 
eight times in one short section of it, as 
a matter of fact imbalance“ is the 
heart of the bill. 

That “imbalance” and “discrimina- 
tion” are synonomous, so far as this bill 
is concerned, may be determined by 
reading a few pages of the Commission 
on Civil Rights Employment Report— 
“Employment, Part 3, 1961, US. Com- 
mission on Civil Rights Report,” pages 
25-37—and upon examining the conclu- 
sions drawn from statistics on the ratio 
of Negro employment to white employ- 
ment. The evidence is clear. So far as 
the people who would administer the 
proposed bill are concerned, “racial im- 
balance” constitutes conclusive evidence 
of discrimination and title VII says there 
shall be no discrimination. Therefore, 
there must be racial balance within a 
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local else, ipso facto, that local is guilty 
of discrimination. 

Under this bill, then, it will not be 
enough to hire qualified union members 
as they present themselves, in order, one- 
by-one, at the hiring hall. If the local 
finds it cannot balance—racially and 
religiously—the skilled craftsmen 
needed, the hiring hall must actively re- 
cruit—go out and get—such craftsmen as 
“balance” may demand, even though 
paid-up union members of another race 
sit without work. Such is the sense of 
this section. 

This applies to all labor, equally, to 
carpenters, to pipe fitters, to plasterers, 
to painters, to roofers, to truck drivers— 
wherever and however a union man 
works for a living. 

Under this act, Mr. Speaker, it seems 
clear, then, the union movement’s time- ` 
honored system of seniority will be de- 
stroyed. 

For those who think this is an extreme 
or unfair interpretation of what title 
VII would require, let me read to you 
just how broad is the authority given by 
the bill: . 

The Commission shall have such powers 
to effectuate the purpose of this title as may 
be conferred upon it by the President. 


Such authority, Mr. Speaker, is total 
authority. 

That such a constriction of personal 
liberty is unconstitutional seems to be 
self-evident, especially in light of the 
famed sick chicken case—U.S. v. Schec- 
ter Poultry Corp., 295 U.S. 495—and the 
Panama refining case—Panama Refining 
Co. v. Ryan, 293 U.S. 388. 

But in today’s emotionally charged at- 
mosphere, a person can never be sure. 
What the court held to be unconstitu- 
tional, yesterday, may no longer hold. 
And that is the primary reason why I 
would call attention to the significance 
of this bill to those who are most closely 
allied with the union movement. Under 
it the seniority system would be de- 
stroyed. 


A Political Appointment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
pointment of John A. Gronouski, of Wis- 
consin, to be Postmaster General of the 
United States was confirmed yesterday 
by the Senate. This appointment by the 
President to his cabinet has raised in 
certain quarters, the cry of “politics. It 
was a partisan cry, of course, and has 
been properly rebutted by the President. 
But the question has been humorously 
reviewed by the outstanding columnist of 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
Charles McDowell, and I think his treat- 
ment of the subject proves again that 
such charges are often best laughed to 
death. Under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include Mr. McDowell’s 
column in the RECORD: 
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A POLITICAL APPOINTMENT? 
(By Charles McDowell) 


John A. Gronouski, chosen by President 
Kennedy to be his new Postmaster General, 
has a Ph. D. in economics and has been com- 
Missioner of taxation in Wisconsin, but he 

never been a postman, 

Not only does he lack professional postal 
experience but there is evidence that he is 
not even a good letter mailer. His own wife 

that he carries her letters around in 
his pocket for days at a time, forgetting to 
mail them. 

Cynics, Republican and journalistic, have 
implied that Mr. Gronouski’s appointment 
Pays off an old debt. He was an important 
Supporter of Mr. Kennedy in the crucial Wis- 
Consin primary in 1960. The cynics have 
Suggested, too, that Mr. Gronouski’s presence 
in the administration is calculated to have a 
Gheerful effect om a large bloc of Polish- 
american voters in the 1964 presidential elec- 

on. 

The country has been told, in short, that 
the appointment was politically inspired. 

is a truly remarkable charge to make 
about the selection of a Postmaster General. 

Politics, It takes a citizen's breath away. 

When we got our breath back, we set 
about refreshing our memory of some of the 

guished postal administrators among 
Mr. Gronouski's predecessors. 

Almost everyone remembers Arthur Sum- 

Merfield, who was ä by President 

mhower. He qualffied for the job by his 

experience as an automobile dealer in Mich- 

and high position was not denied to 

him just because he swung the Michigan 

delegation to Eisenhower in the great con- 
vention battle with Senator Taft. 

We remember seeing Mr. Summerfield at 
that convention in 1952 and recognizing in 

the potential for a great Postmaster 
The way he waited until the last, 

Critical moment to commit his delegation to 
ower marked him as an efficient ad- 
Ministrator. He served two terms and 
Painted the mail trucks red, white, and blue. 

James A, Farley, of course, was the best 

Own Democratic Postmaster General of 
decent times. He came to the job from the 

ding supply business and the chairman- 
Ship of the New York State Athletic Com- 
Mission. He was floor manager of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt's convention campaign in 1932, 
& popular and skillful national chairman of 

Party, and always a good letter writer and 
a better-than-average letter mailer. 

Mr. Parley was succeeded as Postmaster 
General by Frank C, Walker, a lawyer and 

eater executive who had been treasurer of 
the Democratic National Committee under 
Farley, and had demonstrated his vision as 
arly as 1928 by contributing heavily to Mr. 

velt’s campaign fund. 
dent Truman's first Postmaster Gen- 
eral was Robert E. Hannegan, who managed 
DRS fourth-term campaign and was con- 
sidered more responsible than any other in- 
Gividual for getting Mr. Truman on the 
ticket 


Mr, Truman having the reputation of a 
Very partisan politician, it is interesting to 
note that his second Postmaster General was 


weiesident Hoover's Postmaster General was 
b alter F, Brown, a graduate of Harvard, a 
ormer reporter for the Toledo Blade, com- 
Modore of the Toledo Yacht Club, and a gen- 
ueman who had shown his sound judgment 
y years earlier by campaigning for Wii- 

tra ley. When the Hoover adminis- 
tion needed a Postmaster General, nobody 
Struck Mr. Brown's name from the list merely 
Decause he was one of the three or four 
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men who had done the most to get the 
Republican nomination for Mr. Hoover. 

The Post Office Department did a good 
business under Mr. Brown and he also lent it 
quite a lot of style. In 1932, when a de- 
pression-ridden Congress was inquiring into 
the purchase of a new $3,500 car for the Post 
Office Department, Mr. Brown declared 
gravely that the roof of the old car was too 
low to accommodate his silk hat. 


We are told that the new man, Mr. Gro- 


nouski, sometimes doesn't even wear a hat, 
which just goes to show you how the dignity 
of the office has been allowed to decline. 


Argentine University Honors Stockton, 
Calif., Resident 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, in No- 
vember of this year, in Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, Ward College will celebrate 
its 50th anniversary and will simultane- 
ously inaugurate four new buildings on 
its campus. They will consist of a 
chapel, library, laboratory, and audi- 
torium. The complex will be known as 
Aden Center. 

This will be in direct homage to Dr. 
Fred Aden, an American educator who 
for 35 years was its president. 

Dr. and Mrs. Aden, now residents of 
Stockton, Calif. in the 15th Congres- 
sional District, have been invited as 
guests of the college to be present at the 
ceremony. They are planning to attend. 

Ward College is an interdenomina- 
tional institution founded in 1913 by the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Methodist Church. The college is 
modeled after a typical American cam- 
pus and American principles and stand- 
ards are employed in the education of 
Argentine youth, as well as the many 
foreign students enrolled. 

When Dr. Aden, with his wife, left 
California in 1917 to take a position as 
business manager at Ward College, the 
school was barely 4 years old and the stu- 
dents numbered under 50. In 1921 he 
was made president of the institution, a 
post he held until his retirement in 1955. 
Due to his vision, faith, and dedicated 
labors, Ward College is now housed in 
modern buildings located on a beautiful 
30-acre campus, with a student body 
numbering well over 2,000. ` 

Dr. Aden is listed in the “Who's Who" 
of Argentina; he is a past master of the 
Columbia Lodge of Masons in Buenos 
Aires, and is a founding member of the 
Argentine North American University 
Association. 

Among honors held by Dr. Aden are: 
an honorary doctorate in pedagogy 
awarded by USC in 1931; and an LL.D. 
conferred by Occidental College of Los 
Angeles in 1946. His most coveted award 
is the American Award for 1954“ which 


“was presented to him at the Rio de 


Janeiro Inter-American Press Associa- 


tion meeting for his outstanding con- 


— 
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tribution to better understanding among 
all nations of the Americas, 

It has been said that Mr. Aden not 
only has helped to educate youth but 
also to stimulate closer Argentine and 
American friendship. When he left his 
post in Argentina, tributes were paid to 
the educator by hundreds of Americans 
and thousands of Argentines. 

A native of Nebraska, Dr. Aden grad- 
uated from the University of Southern 
California where he met his future wife, 
Meda, a most essential partner in his 
interesting career. They have five chil- 
dren who were all born and reared in 
Buenos Aires. 

Notwithstanding their deep affection 
for Argentina and Ward College, Dr. and 
Mrs. Aden have always considered Cali- 
fornia as their home. 


Farm Labor Facts—Part VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ` 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the 1963 harvest season in California a 
herculean effort was made to exhaust 
every agriculture labor source in the 
State. More youth were encouraged to 
participate in the harvest than ever be- 
fore and better than 10,000 young people 
participated earning better than $2 mil- 
lion. The demand for an ancillary la- 
bor source, however, persists. 

As further evidence of California's ef- 
forts to help herself to solve the State's 
farm labor problem, I submit an editor- 
ial contained in the California Depart- 
ment of Employment annual bulletin by 
Margot Lenhart respecting youth re- 
cruitment efforts. 

I insert following this editorial one of 
the standard farm labor department of 
employment advertising circulars which 
are published statewide. 

The material follows: 

YOUTH FARMWORK PROGRAMS GAIN 
MOMENTUM ; 

(By Margot Wakeman Lenhart, Farm Place- 
ment Supervisor, California Department of 
Employment) 

California’s pilot programs to put more 
youthpower into agriculture rolled ahead 
during 1962 when 7,500 young workers were 
placed in 10,700 jobs and earned about $750,- 
000. They were employed on 42 different 
crops as well as on livestock and nursery 
farms. 

Sixty-nine employment offices — three times 
the number in 1961 —participated in the pilot 
youth programs, and their mounting success 
was shared with 786 farm employers, 150 
schools and colleges, 45 local organizations 
and agencies, hundreds of parents, and other 
interested helpers. 

The overall advancement was accompanied 
by local cries of triumph along with some 
wails of frustration and occasional defeat. 
Experienced staff assigned to spearhead proj- 
ects realized more and more how many con- 
tingencies affected the outcome. A preseason 
buildup of enthusiasm and, preparedness 
among youth, schools, and parents was im- 
perative. Advance selling of unseasoned 
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workers to farmers must succeed to set up job 
opportunities. Either effort might fail, Both 
might succeed, and the crop might fail. The 
program and the crop might be all ready to 
go when, suddenly, an unexpected supply of 
experienced adult labor might appear and the 
whole project would be derailed. 

But such contingencies contributed to the 
challenge of youth farm placement. Instead 
of the program’s being derailed by a shutoff 
in need, it was more likely that the young 
crew would get its first chance when an 
emergency occurred—as when a grower 
found brown rot in his peaches and the 
fruit had to be picked at once, or when a 
farmer's snap beans were ready and the har- 
vest machine broke down. These employers 
may not have responded to preseason pro- 
motion for youth job offers, but they remem- 
bered in the pinch and the local youth ma- 
chine” was in gear to go. 

Building youthpower into a farm machine 
and getting tt in gear to go called for crea- 
tive and dogged efforts. To teenagers in 
general, work on the farm lacked the status 
of other work, as in a service station or 
store. To illustrate this attitude—a farm 
placement representative talked up vacation 
farm jobs before a high school assembly 
and passed out signup sheets. Only a 
handful of students responded. Later, sev- 
eral came individually to the farm labor 
office to apply. The poor group response was 
due to students’ not wanting to let their 
companions know that they would do farm- 
work. But when school opened in the fall, 
the principal of one school conducted a sur- 
vey, by unsigned questionnaire, and discoy- 
ered that out of nearly a thousand students 
who re summer employment, 40 per- 
cent had done farmwork and made good 
money at it. a 

In 1962, several local innovations were 
tried to improve the status and popularity of 
farmwork. A local TV sports personality, 
already a teenage idol, appeared on the air 
to plug the youth farmwork program; this 
stepped up applicant registrations. Several 
youth program attained status through 
sponsorship by local service clubs. Mem- 
bers gave preseason assistance in soliciting 
employer orders and, during the work, took 
turns visiting the fleld or orchard to express 
an interest in the project and to ask individ- 
ual workers how they were doing. 

One program with status started as an in- 
spiration at county fair time. A youth farm 
placement booth was set up and a popular 
demand was created for young people to 
groom and feed horses and other livestock 
at the fair. This work was fun, of course, 
and led to a new service for teenagers to 
care for horses and other pets of vacationing 
suburbanites during the rest of the summer. 
It also paved the way to other farm job 
acceptance by young people. 

In some programs the farmer himself pro- 
vided the spark which made young workers 
stand in line for a chance to become his em- 
ployees. The job became popular because of 
his own appeal and liking for youngsters, 
and his fairness and understanding of their 
needs, tendencies, and capabilities. 

Some farm labor office speakers at high 
school assemblies quickened curiosity and 
interest in farmwork by emphasizing the 
hot, dirty labor, aching muscles, low earn- 
ings at the start, and then cautiously un- 
dersold the advantages in outdoor physical 
labor and high total earnings by good work- 
ers who stuck with it. Instead of soliciting 
signups at the time, the speaker handed 
out job descriptions and suggested that the 
students take them home for study. Then 
if they thought they could qualify, they 
should come to the farm labor office for in- 
terview and possible selection. The speak- 
er left the students with a challenge to com- 
pete for a tough job on the basis of their 
own fitness and stamina. This was often 
effective in drawing out the best and most 
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reliable workers, who stayed on the job 
longest and came out best financially. 

One youth program specialist—iong a 
youth leader—built a strong and stable pro- 
gram by requiring each youth applicant to 
bring a parent to the selection interview. 
In some instances, the interview was con- 
ducted in the evening at the student’s home. 
This dedicated youth recruiter stressed the 
personal values of farmwork as a maturing 
experience In learning and developing abil- 
ity and responsibility. His personal ap- 
proach successfully impressed both the pro- 
spective worker and the parent and, in eag- 
erness to have his child selected, the parent 
often volunteered to provide some of the 
transportation. 

Although efforts to upgrade the status and 
popularity of farmwork were pertinent to 
recruitment, after selection the young people 
were not to be pampered. Preseason orien- 
tation and preparation for the work were 
serious and impressive phases of the pro- 


The youth farm placement specialist usual- 
ly arranged several preseason meetings be- 
tween the prospective workers and persons 
who often were hired as field supervisors— 
agricultural teachers, leaders in Future Far- 
mer, 4-H, and similar youth clubs. There 
were other meetings with representatives of 
agencies concerned with farm safety, indus- 
trial welfare, school and child labor law en- 
forcement, and the Agricultural Extension 
Service. Representatives of the local farm 
bureau, cOmmodity group, labor association, 


or other farm organizations, as well as the 


chamber of commerce, service clubs, and 
other civic groups, attended meetings, gave 
recognition to the program, and were often 
instrumental in promoting youth job offers 
by farmer members and friends. 

The prospective employers, along with the 
agricultural teachers and extension service 
specialists, attended sessions to provide in- 
formation about the work and preliminary 
training on how to select, pick, or otherwise 
handle the fruit, vegetables, or other farm 
products. Sometimes slides or movies of the 
work were presented. Workers were shown 
how to move, set, and work safely from a 
ladder; how to develop skill in the task; and 
how to conserve physical effort in lifting. 

General information included the require- 
ments for social security numbers, work 
permits, and written permission from par- 
ents. Discussions covered responsibilities 
for good behavior, careful following of in- 
structions from supervisor or foreman, and 
respect for the employer, his tools, and prop- 
erty. Suggestions referred to carrying 
lunches, and what to wear for comfort and 
protection from sun and other environmental 
conditions. Transportation arrangements 
were developed; the most popular were car 
pools among the workers themselves, or with 
parents taking turns in the use of their ve- 
hicles to transport crews to and from work. 

Preseason meetings, sponsored by the farm 
bureau, were sometimes arranged specifically 
to introduce prospective employers and 
workers. Their acquaintance in advance of 
the summer season often led to Saturday 
odd-job offers which gave the students a 
chance to sample farmwork, build up their 
muscles, and earn some extra money. These 
preseason relationships tended to facilitate 
employment during the rush of the summer 
harvests. Because of the advance experi- 
ence, some students were assigned as time- 
keepers, checkers, and even supervisors dur- 
ing the harvest. 

Each youth farmwork program does not 
call for all the motivation, preparation, and 
participation discussed here. Rather, this 
is a composite of conspicuous elements 
which seemed to provide the 1962 thrust in 
California's use of youthpower in agricul- 
ture. Farm labor offices In the State al- 
ready indicate that they foresee how such 
elements can be compounded more effec- 
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tively and more extensively in conducting 
their planned 1963 programs. 


FParmers—Do Yoursetr a Goop Turn, Do A 
YOUNGSTER a GooD Turn: HIRE a YOUNG 
PERSON, ON SUMMER VACATION, FOR SEA- 
SONAL SUMMER WORK 


You'll get value received for the wages you 
pay, plus the satisfaction of helping to in- 
still good work habits in tomorrow's citizens, 
giving the opportunity for healthful, outdoor 
work, and perhaps contributing to future 
education. 

Call us for information about this pro- 
gram. We can also help with your regular 
labor needs for farm couples or single men 
who are trained and qualified to do the Job 
as you want it done. 

We offer: 

Statewide facilities. 

Farm trained placement personnel. 

Resources and know-how. 

Adequate labor pool and there is no charge 
for this service. 

So contact California Department of Em- 
ployment, Farm Labor Office, Oxnard, Calif. 


More Kennedy Thunderbolts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE: BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record the following editorial entitled 
“More Kennedy Thunderbolts,” which 
appeared in the Tulsa World, September 
19, 1963. 

More KENNEDY THUNDERBOLTS 


The Kennedy administration has struck 
again. The States must conform to Wash- 
ington's ideas, or else. 

This time the “or else” is more dangerous 
than ever. 

Defense Secretary McNamara has decreed 
that military units may not take part in any 
event where there is segregated seating in 
the audience. 

No integration, no military participation. 
It’s as simple as that. No Army band, no 
Air Force or Navy precision fliers, no Military 
Academy football team. Unless the audience 
is seated according to Federal specifications, 
the Defense Department declares a boycott. 

One wonders ironically if federalized 
troops may now be allowed on a college 
campus where segregation is practiced. 

Let us make one point very clear: The 
issue here is not whether segregation is right 
or wrong. The issue is the use of Federal 
power—brute power that has grown so great 
it can crush all resistance economically, 
politically, or militarily. 

We have all seen President Kennedy—the 
great god Zeus armed with thunderbolts— 
hurling the power of his office at the steel 
industry and driving it to its knees. 

We have witnessed the dispatching of U.S. 
marshals to impose the Federal will on State 
college campuses. 

And now we see the Nation's Armed Force 
turned into a political arm of the executive 
branch—segregating, if you will, the tax- 
payers who are held to be entitled to its 
cooperation, 

Will southern States now be justified in 
complaining that they are being treated like , 
second class citizens because they can never 
listen to the Marine Corps Band? 

President Kennedy is a resourceful man; 
no one can deny that. He has found more 
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Power in the White House than any Presj- 
dent before him. And he dares to use it as 

ericans have never dreamed a President 
Would. 

If the military is detached from the South 
Over the integration issue, can the Federal 
Government not deny water from Federal 
Conservation projects to farmers who vote 
“Wrong” in a wheat referendum? ~/ 

Wili mai! service be withdrawn from com- 
Munities that refuse to accept new postof- 
fices? Could Washington cancel Social Secu- 
rity payments to persons in States that fatied 
to follow Federal welfare rules? 

Farfetched ideas? Perhaps—but no more 
£0 than the concept of allowing military par- 
ticipation only at events with seating ar- 
Tangements approved by Washington, 

The Federal muscle has grown until it is 
u bulging, fearsome thing—so powerful that 
it calls for the most judicious restraint by 
the President. Instead, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has become more imaginative and 
More ruthless in its striking power. The 
Nation's danger grows every day. 


Bible Reading in Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent, I insert in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp a very interesting 
and enlightening article relative to the 
Question of Bible reading and prayers in 
Public schools, written by Mr. Nic Spallas 
and appearing in the issue of the Greek 
Star, a newspaper published in Chicago, 
oe under date of Saturday, August 3, 

63: 

BIBLE READING IN SCHOOLS 

It was not my intent to become embroiled 
in the religious question as was perpetrated 
by the recent Supreme Court decision con- 
cerning the Bible reading and prayers in 
Public schools. 

However, in the realm of recent events and 
Statements, I am compelled to offer my per- 
sonal opinion and observations. More 80 
since the issue has received wide circulation 
and speculation through your fine newspaper, 
the Greek Star. 

Due to the fact that many of your good 
Subscribers are liable to become influenced 
by the interpretations that have been pre- 
Sented through your column by Mr. Deme- 
trious Parry. I am taking the privilege with 
Your kind consent, to take issue with Mr. 
Parry, and his position in the true spirit 
ot open discussion and debate. 

First of all, it should be known that I am 
no lawyer. I have been active politically, 
and am a legislative representative In Wash- 
ington at the present time. I realize that 
the issue and the intent of the signers of 
the Constitution has been twisted beyond 
recognition. Nevertheless, I am cognizant of 
the fact that we should attempt to keep the 
record straight. 

It is quite apparent from Mr. Parry's letter 
that while he criticizes the Very Rev. Euse- 
bius A. Stephanou for his lack of knowledge 
of the intent of the Constitution of the 

United States, that his criticism should have 
included himself, and I am suggesting he 
n up on the law. 

Mr. Parry states “The Constitution pro- 
hibits the church and the state to mix. It 
Specifically states that the church as an 
entity shall not participate in any matters 
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which the state has jurisdiction and con- 
trol.” 

The fact of the matter, the Constitution 
states no such thing. It merely states that 
the state shall not create a church. In other 
words there would be complete religious 
freedom in this country, and the State in no 
way would be empowered to enforce a re- 
ligion upon the citizens. 

It is interesting to note that the framers 
of the Constitution were both practical and 
realistic minded men on this key question. 
Many of them were political and religious 
refugees when they arrived on these shores. 

In many instances they were prohibited 
from openly or secretly practicing the re- 
ligion of their choice in their own native 
lands. Therefore, it is not unusual that they 
were determined that the new country would 
not deprive them of their religious rights or 
beliefs. 

I witnessed on many occasions, while the 
Congress is in session, a Chaplain, or a visit- 
ing church dignitary, lead the entire con- 
gressional and senatorial delegations in 
prayer. This is a daily occurrence, as the 
prayers are usually offered in hope and 
guidance under stressing times. One can- 
not help but feel under these circumstances 
that religion in one form or another is present 
when the great decisions of the day are 
made. The prayer is made prior to the 
opening of the general discussion and de- 
bates in a very public place. In fact, about 
as public as you can get. 

Now, Mr. Parry, in order to keep your 
statement intact about religious mixing 
with the state, would you advocate a Su- 
preme Court ruling on prayers being offered 
daily in the Halls of Congress? 

Fortunately, we are able under our con- 
stitutional rights of freedom of speech and 
freedom of the press to express ourselves 
freely in an open manner without the fear 
of reprisal by the state. This fact alone 
insures the freedom of our religion and its 
eternity in the United States. 

Nic SPALLAS. 

SELLERSVILLE, Pa. 


Maryland Builder Investigates Prefab 
Market in Colombia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
an article from the September 23 issue of 
International Commerce in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARYLAND BUILDER INVESTIGATES PREFAB 
MAREKET IN COLOMBIA—AID WILL FINANCE 
HELP OF SURVEY COST m ANNAPOLIS FRM 
DECIDES AGAINST MAKING THE INVESTMENT 


A Maryland manufacturer interested in 
producing prefabricated houses in Colom- 
bia has concluded an Alliance for Progress 
investment survey agreement with the 
Agency for International Development. 

The firm, Golden Key Homes, Inc., of 
Annapolis has produced more than $100 mil- 
lion worth of prefabricated structures in 
the United States; about 6,000 homes are in 
the Washington-Baltimore area. 

Under the agreement with AID, three 
company officials will conduct a nationwide 
study of raw materials sources, labor skills, 
consumer preferences, and home financing 
prior to reaching a decision the 
feasibility of establishing a manufacturing 
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plant in Colombia, in cooperation with Co- 
lombian investors. It will also erect, at its 
own expense, three ype homes in order 
to gage the reaction of Colombian home- 
buyers. 

AID has authorized a participation grant 
of $11,150 to finance 50 percent of the sur- 
vey cost. Should the company decide to 
make an investment in Colombia, It will pay 
the full cost of the survey. In the event 
the company decides against making the 
investment, AID will pay the company one- 
half of the survey cost. 


Water Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, since 
March of this year, the Natural Re- 
sources and Power Subcommittee of the 
House, under the chairmanship of the 
gentleman from Alabama, Congressman 
Bos Jones, has been conducting an in- 
tensive study and wide-ranging hearings 
on the Nation's water pollution problems. 
This subcommittee is a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and the high quality of its work is 
well know to the Members of this body. 
The subcommittee’s efforts have already 
heightened national awareness, on the 
part of the responsible Government 
agencies as well as the public at large, 
to the need for cleaning up our coun- 


try's streams, lakes, and rivers in order 


to assure an adequate supply of water 
for the future. 


The gentleman from Connecticut, 
Congressman JOHN MoNAGAN, who is a 
member of the subcommittee, addressed 
the joint meeting of the Pacific North- 
west Water Pollution Council and the 
Subcommittee on Water Supply and Pol- 
lution Control of the Columbia Basin on 
September 20, 1963. With characteristic 
candor Congressman Monacan’s speech 
outlined the national water pollution 
problem and provided guidelines for 
measures to deal with it. Because of the 
interest I know this subject has for other 
Members of the House, I am pleased to 
include Congressman MonacGan’s remarks 
in the Recorp at this point: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE JOHN S. Mona- 
GAN AT THE JOINT MEETING OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST WATER POLLUTION COUNCIL AND 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON WATER SUPPLY AND 
POLLUTION CONTROL OF THE COLUMBIA BASIN 
INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE, SPOKANE, WASH. 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1963 
I am delighted to be here today to discuss 

with you some of the problems of water pol- 

lution control and abatement. This is a 

subject of concern, not only to us in Con- 

gress, but to everyone in this Pacific North- 
west and, in fact, to everyone in our country. 

The growing concern about water pollution 
is a direct result of the increasing popula- 
tion and urbanization of our country, the 
vast growth and increasing complexity of in- 
dustry, and the steadily improving standard 
of living. Our urban population within the 
next two decades will undoubtedly approxi- 
mate 200 million. The great proportion of 
this increased population will depend upon 
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the availability of surface supply for their 
drinking water and other basic needs, includ- 
ing recreation, industrial use, and agricul- 
ture. 

Since the total supply of water will not 
change, it is obvious that the need for pro- 
tecting the quality of our water will increase, 

Distances between waste outfalls and wa- 
ter intakes will be wedged closer and closer. 
Hundreds of new and more persistent pollu- 
tants will be discharged by industry and mu- 
nicipalities and will place a greater and 
greater burden on the water-carrying waste 
disposal systems of our municipalities. Moré 
and more, the Nation will be forced to de- 
pend upon increasing the reuse of water and 
will necessarily place growing emphasis upon 
the protection of this water through fuller 
treatment and stabilization of water-borne 
wastes. 

Unless we act boldly and positively within 
the next few years to protect our water sup- 
plies, the coming generation will face not 
merely the same problems we face, but an 
overwhelming flood of pollution, which will 
bring about permanent loss of the heritage of 
clean streams, ample fish and wildlife re- 
sources, and pleasant living which our ances- 
tors have handed down to us. We live in an 
environment which we can increasingly con- 
trol. It is. within our power to shape our 
own future and the kind of surroundings in 
which we and our children will live. But we 
must not permit further time to slip by with- 
out adequate action. 

The control of water pollution, of course, 
is an integral part of the whole problem of 
water resource development as well as being 
connected with the broader problem of pro- 
tecting our health, The byproduct wastes 
of the great industrial enterprises expose all 
of us to many new chemicals in the water 
we drink, the food we eat, and the air we 
breathe. All of us, therefore, regardless of 
our position, share the common need for ade- 
quate supplies of uncontaminated water. 

It is for this reason that the chairman of 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
the Honorable WILIA L. Dawson, of Illi- 
nois, established the Natural Resources and 
Power Subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to make an extensive and inten- 
sive inquiry to appraise how effectively Gov- 
ernment agencies and others are dealing with 
the problems of our Nation’s increasing water 
pollution and to determine what can be done 
to improve the techniques for preventing or 
controlling the rising pollution levels of so 
many of our Nation's rivers, streams, and 
other surface waters. 

One of the great leaders of Congress in the 
field of conservation and development of our 
Nation's resources is the chairman of this 
subcommittee. Congressman Rosert E. 
Jones, Jr, of Alabama, It is a matter of 
deep regret to him that he is unable to be 
with you today. He therefore asked me to 
come here to discuss with you the work of 
our subcommittee in this important field 
of water pollution abatement. 

Our subcommittee was originally estab- 
lished with six members. In addition to 
Congressman Jones and myself, the subcom- 
mittee consisted of J. EDwWand ROUSH of In- 
diana, WILLIAM J. RANDALL, of Missouri, RoB- 
ERT McCrory, of Illinois, and GEORGE M, 
WALLHAUSER, of New Jersey. Very recently, 
Chairman Dawson, recognizing the impor- 
tance of our subcommittee’s work, increased 
the size of the subcommittee by assigning 
Jack 


of Massachusetts; and FRANK J. HORTON, of 
New York. Our subcommittee now has a 
wider geographical representation, and al- 
though we do not have a member from the 
Pacific Northwest, I want to assure you, and 
my presence here today is, I hope, evidence 
that the subcommittee is as vitally concerned 
with the problems of water pollution here as 
in other sections of the country. 
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Some of you may have followed the ex- 
tensive hearings which our subcommittee 
held in Washington during May and June, 
and the regional hearings we have already 
held in Trenton, concerning the water pollu- 
tion problems of the Delaware River Basin, 
and in Chicago, concerning the water pollu- 
tion problems of Lake Michigan, the Illinois 
River Basin and the Fox chain of lakes north 
of Chicago. 

Our subcommittee will conduct its third 
regional hearing in Connecticut on October 
4 and 5, and I hope that the subcommittee 
in the near future will come here to the 
great Pacific Northwest to learn in detail 
about your water pollution problems and 
your plans for their future control. 

Our subcommittee Inquiries and hearings 
have met a response from a broad segment 
of the national community. We have re- 
ceived testimony on numerous aspects of the 
pollution problem from Federal, State, inter- 
state and local agencies, from industrial as- 
sociations and companies, from civic groups, 
conservation organizations and professional 
associations, including the associations of 
State and interstate water pollution control 
administrators, and the Conference of State 
Sanitary Engineers with which many of you, 
I am sure, are affiliated. 

We have been deeply impressed with the 
excellence of the testimony and reports pre- 
sented to us and with the depth of interest 
and concern indicated by all segments of 
the public, 

The Federal agencies from whom we have 
learned to include the Departments of 
Health, Education and Welfare, Interior, 
Agriculture, Corps of Engineers, Coast Guard, 
Federal Power Commissions, Office of Science 
and Technology, the Advisory Commission of 
Intergovernmental Relations, as well as vari- 
ous bureaus of these agencies, such as Fish 
and Wildlife Service, Bureau of Mines, Soil 
Conservation, and Forestry. 

We have received valuable information 
from interstate agencies such as: the Ohlo 
River Valley Water Sanitation Commission, 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors, and the Na- 
tional Association of Counties. 

Conservation groups have included the In- 
ternational Association of Game, Fish and 
Conservation Commissioners, the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, the Citizens Committee on Na- 
tional Resources, the National Wildlife 
Federation, the Oyster Institute of North 
America, the Ecological Society, and others. 

Civic groups have numbered among them 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and the League of Women Voters. 

We receive particularly useful and coop- 
erative assistance from major industrial as- 
sociations and companies, such as the Ameri- 
can Paper & Pulp Association, Scott Paper 
Co., Kimberly-Clark Corp., National Coal As- 
sociation, National Association of Manufac- 
turers. American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute, Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Humble Refining Co., National Canners As- 
sociation, American Petroleum Institute, the 
Soap & Detergent Association, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Worthington Corp., 
Beckman Instruments Co., Associated Indus- 
tries of New York, and many others. 

I mention these agencies and companies 
whose representatives testified before our 
subcommittee to give you a better under- 
standing of how wide ranging our hearings 
have been. Our subcommittee staff is pres- 
ently processing these hearing transcripts to 
the printer. 

The subcommittee has been deeply im- 
pressed by the depth of the water pollution 
problem and the inadequacy of present-day 
methods to cope effectively with the growing 
complexity of domestic and industrial waste. 
We have heard time and time again of the 
importance of increased research to develop 
better methods of treating these wastes. The 
present system of waste treatment is, as you 
know, only partial treatment, not purifica- 
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tion. Even the very best secondary treat- 
ment plant rarely exceeds 90 percent ef- 
ficiency in reducing the pollution load of its 
effluent. In many areas, such treatment is at 
the present time workable and economically 
justified, but with the increasing quantity 
of waste loading our streams, it is apparent 
that improved treatment will increasingly be 
needed to deal with the composite residual 
loading which remains after adequate sec- 
ondary treatment, and also to cope with the 
Many substances such as dissolved salts, de- 
tergents, and chemicals which cannot be ade- 
quately eliminated from the effluent of 
present~waste-treatment facilities. 

Along with this need for improved meth- 
ods of waste treatment, many other needs 
exist to construct facilities for treatment 
of sewage of municipalities which now pro- 
vide no treatment or only partial treatment 
or have obsolete plants. 

There is a particularly great necessity to 
improve and expand the treatment of the 
large variety of industrial wastes which are 
now being deposited and which in the future 
will be deposited in growing volume in the 
Nation's streams. 

Although Congress first enacted pollution 
control legislation in 1886, the National 
Legislature did not really begin to meet the 
national problem of water pollution control 
until it enacted the Federal Water Pollution _ 
Control Act of 1956, popularly known as the 


‘Blatnik Act in recognition of the outstand- 


ing leadership provided by Congressman 
Joun A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, one of my 
colleagues on the House Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

As you know, this act, which was expanded 
in 1961, established the framework for a na- 
tional program to control pollution. Under 
this act the Federal Government makes 
grants to support State, interstate, and uni- 
versity p . It also sets up grants to 
help municipalities build waste treatment 
plants by contributing up to 30 percent or 
$600,000 of construction costs. It also sup- 
ports research and comprehensive control 
planning and authorizes the use of enforce- 
ment powers in connection with interstate 
waters and, under some special conditions, 
intrastate waters. 

One significant feature of the 1961 amend- 
ments was the requirement that water qual- 
ity control be considered in planning new 
Federal reservoirs. 

It is eminently clear that the Federal 
water pollution control law has provided a 
great stimulus to the national effort in 
dealing with the problems of water pollu- 
tion. However, it is equally clear that this 
act alone cannot do the job. It is simply 
a supplement to the efforts which must be 
made by every agency of Government, Fed- 
eral, State, and local, and in particular by 
the industries of our country whose very 
existence and prosperity depend upon main- 
taining and improving the quality of the 
water they use. Of vital added importance 
will be the support of a well-informed and 
interested citizenry. 

New concepts and new legal techniques, 
as well as new scientific and operational 
methods must be developed. We need 
stepped-up research and bold action. 

I should like to emphasize two points here. 
First, our emphasis on enforcement and con- 
trol relies heavily upon local and State ac- 
tion and private response. We believe that 
the Federal Government should sponsor and 
stimulate the necessary action wherever 
possible. 

Second, we do not expect radical change 
overnight. We have no desire to saddle 
existing enterprise with unfair or impos- 
sible expense which would prove prohibitive 
to profitable operation. We recognize too 
that modern technology necessarily entails 
some pollution. With this in mind, how- 
ever, we do underline the urgency of the 
problem. 
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Achieving cleanliness in our streams will 
entail the making of judgments and the 
Weighing of competing factors of economics 
and the less tangible benefits of recreational, 
esthetic, and wildlife values. The lines 
Which must be drawn will vary from area 
to area, from stream to stream, from basin 
to basin, and will depend on the varying 

ents of many people. There will un- 
doubtedly be disagreements between those 
who believe in utilizing the full assimilating 
Capacities of the streams, and those who 
believe that streams are more important for 
fishing, boating, and swimming. There will 
be differences between those who believe 
that water pollution control is solely the job 
of the locality, the State, or the region, and 
those who believe that the Federal Govern- 
Ment must take an increasingly vigorous 
role in the control and reduction of pollution. 

Our subcommittee recognizes these many 
Problems and differing points of view. We 
Are examining all the available facts, opin- 
ions and recommendations on this subject 

every part of the country. We are 
Using them to stimulate action in many 
quarters. From our findings and recom- 
Mendations will undoubtedly evolve legis- 
lation, executive action, research, and new 
Points of view. For example, when we 
learned early in the course of our hearings 
that many Federal installations were dis- 
charging substantial quantities of untreated 
Sewage into surface waters, we asked some 
18 Federal agencies for reports on 1,003 sepa- 
Tate discharge points which were alleged to 
be discharging in excess of 3,000 gallons per 
day of untreated sewage and industrial waste 
directly to surface or ground waters. I 
ve been informed by our subcommittee 
Staff that extensive progress is being made 
in correcting these conditions and we hope 
that in the very near future water pollu- 
tion by Federal agencies will be a thing of 
the past. 

When we brought out in our hearings 
that the Bureau of Mines, which has been 
Charged since 1934 with responsibility for 
developing methods of control of acid mine 
drainage, had failed to do much about it, 

evidence caused the Secretary of the 
terlor to set up special task forces within 
his Department and to establish a new pro- 
Sram for dealing with this type of pollution. 
n we learned that there was confusion 
and lack of coordination within the Govern- 
ment in dealing with pollution hazards 
Caused by the transport and spillage of dan- 
8¢rous chemicals along the riverways of our 
country, we requested more than a half 
dozen agencies to pool their knowledge and 
to evolye new approaches for controlling this 
Problem. 

When the subcommittee hearings brought 
Out that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare lacked even elementary 
knowledge of the vast quantity of industrial 
Waste discharge, we obtained from numerous 
industry groups assurances that they would 
assist the Department in compiling more 
COmprehensive data concerning these dis- 
charges. 

Our subcommittee has indeed embarked in 
the words of Winston Churchill upon a con- 
Siderable undertaking.” But it is one which 
badly needs doing. 

We hope that we may provide guidance 
and direction so that the Federal Govern- 
Ment in cooperation with local, State, inter- 
State, and private agencies, companies and 
interested citizens may bring about a better 
Measure of water pollution control, keep our 
Waterways reasonably clean, sustain the 
forts of individuals and of local govern- 
Ment while, at the same time, expanding the 
total national effort necessary to assure the 

© objection of all of us in minimizing 
and preventing pollution of our waters, and 
ng our streams with the cleanli- 


ness essential to a growing and thriving 
nation. 
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Address by the Honorable Anthony J. 
Celebrezze 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr, FALLON. Mr. Speaker, we, in 
Baltimore, recently had a most enjoyable 
evening. The occasion was a banquet 
given by 700 prominent Baltimoreans 
honoring Congressman GaArMATz, Con- 
gressman FRIEDEL, and myself. 

The Honorable Anthony J. Celebrezze, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, a man of outstanding ability, 
addressed the group. It is with a deep 
sense of pride that I include his address 
in the Recorp at this point: 

AppREsS BY ANTHONY J. CEeELEBREZZE, SECRE- 
TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
PRESENTED AT TESTIMONIAL BANQUET, EMER- 
SON HOTEL, BALTIMORE, MD., SEPTEMBER 22, 
1963, 7 P.M. : 

I am very pleased to be with you this eve- 
ning and to join in honoring three distin- 
guished Members of the Congress, SAMUEL N. 
FRIEDEL, GEORGE H, FALLON, and EDWARD A. 
Garmarz. I know that each of these gentle- 
men is serving your best interest, through 
their concern for and attention to the needs 
of their respective districts. At the same 
time, the record shows they are serving the 
Nation at large through their support of leg- 
islation and programs designed to move this 
Nation ahead. 

I am sure that these gentlemen will agree 
that it is a great privilege to serve in the 
Congress, or to serve in the President's 
Cabinet, at a time when the Nation is mov- 
ing forward on many fronts and when even 
greater opportunity for advance lies ahead. 

The conscience of America, which 
abolished slavery, passed child labor laws, 
provided workmen's compensation, adopted a 
social security system, and stimulated many 
other moves toward greater social respon- 
sibility, is stirring anew. 

The conscience of America, which through- 
out our history has prompted neighbor to 
help neighbor and given birth to and sus- 
tained the many vigorous community 
volunteer efforts, is reflecting new, deeper, 
and broader insights which embrace our 
total responsibility as a free society. 

This reawakened conscience has brought 
a new resolve to right old wrongs—to reileye 
human suffering and to meet human needs. 

This reawakened conscience is being ac- 
companied by a new vision of the promise 
that is America—a new recognition of the 
true potential of America for improving 
the quality of the human experience and 
preserving individual identity and dignity. 

President Kennedy gave eloquent expres- 
sion to this reawakened conscience and new 
vision in his inaugural address and has point- 
ed the way in his subsequent messages to 
the Congress. And his words have been 
backed up with action. 

One of his first acts was a temporary ex- 
tension of unemployment benefits through 
which $800 million was pumped into the 
economy at the right place and time and 
alleviated the plight of over 2 million work- 
ers and their families, 

This initial action was followed by aid 
to dependent children of the unemployed, 
the increased minimum wage, the Area Re- 
development Act, the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act, the expanded hous- 
ing program and the new program of hous- 
ing for the elderly, the accelerated public 
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works program—these and a host of other 
measures all reflect the reawakened con- 
science and a new vision of what America 
can achieve, They have been measures to 
help people with their day-to-day problems. 

The list is long. It includes the first ma- 
jor revision of the Internal Revenue Code 
since 1954—a 7-percent investment credit 
that provided a $2.5 billion incentive to 
American business to modernize and expand 
and thereby provide more jobs. 

It includes the important Trade Expansion 
Act to encourage stronger economic ties 
among the countries of the Atlantic Al- 
lance. 

It includes the most far-reaching improve- 
ments in our public welfare laws since the 
passage of the original Social Security Act, 
the first new major drug control laws since 
1938, the first Federal grant program to en- 
courage the expansion of educational tele- 
vision, the first Federal grant program to 
help communities combat juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Within this coming week, the President 
will sign into law the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1963. This 
program will help meet an important na- 
tional need for new and expanded schools 
offering training in medical, dental, and 
other health related fields. It-will help pro- 
vide the physicians, dentists, and other 
skilled professional and technical personnel 
needed to serve the Nation's rapidly increas- 
ing population and maintain a high level 
of medical care and medical research ca- 
pability. 

May I say that Congressmen FRIEDEL, FAL- 
LON, and Garmatz helped achieve this by 
supporting this important legislation. 

And soon, almost certainly to become a 
reality, will be the first nationwide, fed- 
erally supported program to help the men- 
tally ill and mentally retarded by establish- 
ing centers for their care and treatment in 
thelr own communities all across the coun- 
try. 
I had the privilege this week of participat- 
ing in the first President's Conference on 
Mental Retardation. The widespread and 
intense interest shown at that conference, 
attended by State and local representatives 
from throughout the Nation in that human- 
Itarlan program, was extremely encouraging. 

Mental retardation represents one of the 
most critical and one of the most heartbrenk- 
ing health problems in our country today. 
Because of the increased birth rate and our 
longer life expectancy, the number of men- 
tally retarded people has been growing stead- 
ily year by year. Unless we are fortunate 
enough to make major breakthroughs in pre- 
vention, by 1970 the number will grow to 
more than 6 million, Half will be children. 

More than $1 Dillion is spent each year 
for the special care of mentally retarded 
children and adults. In terms of lost pro- 
ductivity, the cost to our society goes into 
additional billions. 

The cost of mental retardation in terms 
of human misery cannot be measured. In- 
fants and children, the most vulnerable. 
face a long, bleak corridor of a lifetime of 
disability. Their parents face a lifetime of 
hardship, plagued by anguish and uncer- 
tainty. 

But these children and their parents are 
no longer alone. 

President Kennedy has called upon our so- 
ciety to undertake a vast research effort, in 
our universities and other research institu- 
tions, to increase our basic knowledge of the 
development and functioning of the human 
mind—with the ultimate goal of preventing 
mental retardation. 

He calls upon our society to provide more 
adequate nutrition, housing, educational op- 
portunities, and better maternal and child 
health programs to “reduce mental retarda- 
tion to the low incidence which has been 
achieved in some other nations.” 
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And he has called for a wide variety of 
coordinated community services and facil- 
ities to provide for the diverse and changing 
needs of the mentally retarded of all ages. 
Through these programs, in community after 
community throughout the Nation, the 
mentally retarded will finally become the 
recipients of the full blessings of modern 
medical knowledge, of modern educational 
and rehabilitation techniques. 

We are all delighted with the strong sup- 
port given the legislative proposals—from 
Congress, from yoluntary organizations, and 
from citizens all over the country. And we 
are most optimistic that the President’s pro- 
gram will soon become a reality for the 
American people. 

I believe that the administration's pro- 
grams to combat both mental illness and 
mental retardation point up the fact that 
understanding human needs is the first step 
in meeting them. President Kennedy has 
brought this kind of understanding not only 
to mental illness and mental retardation but 
to a wide range of humanitarian causes. 

In the foreign field, American contribu- 
tions to world peace and prosperity include 
such recent additions as the negotiation of 
the test ban treaty, the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, and the highly successful Peace Corps. 

These are only the highlights, but even sa 
I think you will agree that they add up to 
an impressive accomplishment. 

The President's tax reduction program, 
which he earlier this week characterized as 
one of the most important pieces of domestic 
legislation in 15 years, his legislative pro- 
posals in the field of civil rights, which are 
of such crucial importance, and hospital in- 
surance for the aged through social secu- 
rity, which holds so great a potential for 
a better, longer life for our aged citizens, are 
among the proposals now before the Con- 
gress. 

There are other crucial areas. 

We must open to every individual the 
paths to opportunity commensurate with 
his ability. 

We must remove the bottlenecks of limited 
educational opportunity. 

We must eliminate the barriers of racial 
discrimination, 

We must open up the dead end pockets 
of despair which have entrapped the un- 
skilled and the unwanted. 

This is the purpose of the educational leg- 
islation now pending before the Congress. 

This is a purpose that will be served by 
passage of the civil rights bill. 

This, perhaps more than anything else, 
is the real meaning of America—equal op- 
portunity for fulfiliment in the everyday 
life of each individual. 

During the past week, I appeared before 
a congressional committee to testify on legis- 
lation that would help the Nation’s 17 
million elderly citizens keep their golden 
years from being tarnished by anxiety, ill- 
ness, and poverty. The plight of many of 
our older Americans is a matter of deep 
concern to President Kennedy; as in other 
areas of our national life, sclentific advances 
in recent years have run ahead of social 
progress. As the President said in his mes- 
sage to Congress on the needs of our elderly 
citizens, “It is not enough for a great Nation 
merely to have added new years to life 
our objective must also be to add new life 
to those years.” 

Following my testimony, I was questioned 
by a member of the committee who asked, 
“Mr. Secretary, do you subscribe to this 
cradle-to-grave philosophy?” 

If the question is: “Do I believe the Gov- 
ernment should hold every citizen's hand 
from the cradle to the grave, the answer of 
course is “No.” 

But, if the question is: Do I belleve that 
the Federal Government should do more to 
protect the babies in our cradles from the 
tragic handicaps of physical or mental im- 
pairment, the answer is Tes.“ 
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If the question is: Do I believe that the 
Federal Government should help see to it 
that the babies in our cradles do not cry out 
from hunger because their fathers cannot 
find a job, the answer is “Yes.” 

If the question is: Do I believe that all 
the babies in our cradles deserve, in the years 
ahead, an equal chance to develop their 
talents to the limit of their capacity, regard- 
less of race lor economic status, the answer 
is Tes.“ 

If the question is: Do I believe in Federal 
support of cancer and heart research, in a 
national effort to curb pollution of the wa- 
ter we drink and the air we breathe, in 
stringent regulations of the quality and 
safety of our foods and drugs, and in other 
measures almed at protecting the health and 
prolonging the life of our citizens, the an- 
swer is Les.“ 

If the question is: Do I believe that our 
older citizens should have social insurance 
protection against the economic disaster of 
hospital costs resulting from severe illness, 
the answer is “Yes.” 

As a former mayor and a former State 
senator, I think I have some understanding 
of the importance of maintaining strong 
State and local governments. It is in the 
States and communities where the problems 
and opportunities are. States and communi- 
ties need to be able to deal with their prob- 
lems, to take advantage of their opportu- 
nities. 

But this country is not merely a collection 
of States and communities. It is that—but 
it is something more. It is a nation. It is 
a nation with a common constitution, a com- 
mon purpose, a common heritage. 

When part of the Nation is hurt through 
neglect or misfortune, the whole Nation is 
hurt. By the same token, to the extent that 
its cities and towns and States prosper and 
move forward, so too does the Nation prosper 
and move forward. 

This is no time—if, indeed, there ever was 
a time—to, cut back our investments in the 
American people, in the American future, in 
the American dream. The great days of 
America are not all behind us. There are 
great days ahead—greater days than any 
nation has ever known—if we have faith in 
America. 

I would be the last to advocate Federal 
action for the sake of Federal action, Federal 
expenditure for the sake of Federal expendi- 
ture. I am talking about investments—the 
kind of investments that President Kennedy 
has championed and continues to champion. 

It will be through such investments, and 
only through such investments, that great 
days ahead for America—and all mankind— 
will be realized. 

President Kennedy has given us the vision 
of a healthier America, a better housed 
America, a better educated America, a more 
productive America, and, above all, an 
America united in its belief in equal rights 
and opportunity for all citizens regardless of 
race, color, or creed. He has pointed the 
way. I am confident that this Nation has, 
along with its abundant resources, the com- 
monsense, the moral fiber, the will to achieve, 
which will bring us, under the leadership 
of a great President, to our goal of a better 
life in peace and dignity for all. 


Mayor Joseph E. Brune 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 
G Speaker, 


Mr. ROVER. Mr. the 
town of Oyster Bay in New York State 


September 25 


has produced distinguished public serv- 
ants over the years, leading them on the 
national scene such greats as Teddy 
Roosevelt and Leonard Hall. 

But too often unheralded and unsung 
are those who give of their head and 
heart for community betterment on our 
local government levels. I am honored 
to bring to the attention of the House 
one of these fine men. 

The mayor of Farmingdale, in Oyster 
Bay Town, N.Y., Joseph E. Brune, after 
6 years as mayor, has announced his re- 
tirement from office. This has been 
caused by a recent severe illness, and his 
leaving active local government adminis- 
tration is a loss to all who advocate good 
government. 

Mayor Brune, a lifelong resident of 
Farmingdale, has been an imaginative 
leader of the highest order. He has 
known what was needed for his area and 
has had the perseverance to see projects 
through to their logical conclusion. He, 
at all times, has been a most articulate 
spokesman for progressive government 
with responsible fiscal administration. 
In this day of ever increasing problems 
in local government, it has always been 
a source of satisfaction to know that & 
gentleman of his capabilities was willing 
to give his time to local government. 

There are many who only desire to 
participate in the State or higher levels 
of government; but in reality, one of the 
truly tremendous requirements of our 
country will always be to have men of 
good will, such as Mayor Brune, actively 
participate on the community level. 

While his decision to retire is com- 
pletely understandable, the fact remains 
that local government administration 
has truly lost one of its finest proponents. 


Who’s Fighting Whom? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
confused situation in Vietnam is ex- 
tremely well put in an editorial appear- 
ing in the Evening Star on Monday, 
September 23, and it places the respon- 
sibility for the entanglements in the 
proper hands: 

Who's Ficaria WHOM? 

The formal announcement says that De- 
fense Secretary McNamara and Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor are being sent to Vietnam to make a 
firsthand study of the military effort 
against the Communist Vietcong. 

If this means that the President is not 
already fully familiar with the detalis of the 
military effort, then a study most certainly 
should be made. Such ignorance at this 
stage of the war would be shocking, but we 
suspect that the real purpose of the journey 
to Saigon aims at a good deal more than a 
study of the military situation. 

This suspicion is reinforced by a report 
citing a senior Pentagon officlal as authority 
for the announcement that Mr. McNamara 
intends to probe every level of United States 
and Vietnamese activity bearing on activi- 
ties against the Vietcong. This same news 
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Story also informs us that Mr. McNamara was 
chosen by the President for this assignment 
because he is accustomed to probing compli- 
Cated situations and coming up with recom- 
mendations that can be translated promptly 
into action. 

Mr, McNamara’s past performance in 
Probing complicated situations in the Pen- 
tagon raises some doubt as to his qualifica- 
tions for untangling the can of worms in 
Vietnam. Still, it is clear that something 
Needs to be done there, and to the extent 
that the remedy may le in military refine- 
ments Mr. McNamara and General Taylor 
are as well qualified as anyone else for the 


There is plenty of reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the real problem in Vietnam (and 
in Washington) consists basically of politi- 
Cal and ideological issues, and that military 
Considerations are secondary. Reports from 
Vietnam strongly suggest that Americans 
there are busily fighting the Vietcong with 
One hand and President Diem with the 
Other, Although Mr. Kennedy repeatedly 
Says our primary concern is with the mili- 
tary struggle, much of our efforts in Saigon 
goes into fighting the political war. As be- 
tween the two, it doubtless would be easier 
to destroy the Diem regime. But how then 
is it proposed to carry on a successful war 
against the Vietcong? 

Mr. Kennedy should also designate some- 
One to make a study in depth of the situa- 
tion in Washington. On the home front the 
inspired report is the principal weapon. 
And it is being used, depending upon who is 

armed at a given time, to shoot down 

the State Department, the Pentagon, the 

or any other target which may come 
Conveniently within range. 

This sort of sniping must be bad for 
Morale in Saigon. And in the United States 
it surely is eroding public confidence in the 

dent's conduct of the war in Vietnam. 


No. 9— Delaware: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I would 
like to tell the Members of this House, 
More particularly the congressional dele- 
fation from the State of Delaware, about 
the little State that is a big State for 
gamblers. And of how the moralist con- 

ent have helped make Delaware a 
haven for the gamblers. 

No State in the Union exceeds Del- 
aware in per capita legal betting on the 

rses. Nearly $100 million was wa- 
Bered at the racetracks of Delaware last 
year. This made this little State the 
10th ranking in parimutuel betting which 

Ped the coffers of its treasury to the 
tune of almost $414 million in 1962. 

Delaware's share of the total national 
Off-track betting figure last year was 
$125 million. The-actual figure is prob- 
ably much higher. However, off-track 

ting is acknowledged to account for 

Only one-half of the moneys illegally 
ambled throughout the country, so un- 
Controlled gambling in Delaware exceeds 
a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

This kind of money, Mr. Speaker, is 
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enough to adequately finance the crime 
syndicates when we consider that 10 per- 
cent of the gross turnover remains in the 
underworld hands. With this money, 
law enforcement is corrupted and various 
other illegal activities are financed. 

In Delaware, as elsewhere in the Na- 
tion, the continued lack of Government 
recognition and regulation of the gam- 
bling urge has played right into the 
hands of the underworld. There is no 
question that legalized gambling would 
substantially cut into the bankroll of 
crime. Parimutuel betting is only a tiny 
halfstep away from the hypocrisy that 
has characterized political attitudes to- 
ward gambling in the United States. 
The establishment of a national lottery 
would be a great stride toward both so- 
cial and financial sanity. 


Tribute to Lions of District 1-J of 
Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLOTTE T. REID 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record and to alert my colleagues as to 
what can be done through individual 
initiative and humanitarian efforts with- 
out reliance on the Federal Government, 
I insert the following tribute to Lions of 
District 1—J of Illinois: 

TRIBUTE TO Lions or Districr 1-J IN THE 

FIELA oF TRAINING MENTALLY RETARDED 


In keeping with the general humanitarian 
efforts of Lions International, especially in 
assistance to the blind and CARE, the Lions 
of Illinois several years ago adopted a pro- 
gram to provide scholarships for students to 
teach in the Exceptional Education Field. 
With an estimated 240,000 mentally retarded 
people in the State there is a crying need for 
specially trained teachers, 

Last year the governor of District 1-J, 
Walter Kehoe, of Bensenville, started a pro- 
gram of scholarships for students from the 
district which covers DeKalb, Kane, DuPage, 
and McHenry Counties, in the hopes of pro- 
viding teachers in this field for the local area. 
This program came to fruition under District 
Governor H. A, “Rocky” Walker of Sandwich, 
III., with the distribution in July and Au- 
gust of 1963 of three $500 scholarships in 
the district. 

The communities in the district will soon 
receive some benefit from these scholarships 
on the graduation of one of the recipients, a 
senior at the University of Illinois at Normal. 
It is the intention of the District Cabinet to 
continue to subsidize the present recipients 
as well as others who are selected on the 
basis of scholastic ability and need, as long as 
they continue in the Exceptional Education 
training program so that they may graduate 
into the fleld. 

In addition to providing the funds for these 
scholarships the 47 clubs in the district pro- 
vided several thousand dollars in aid to local 
schools for the mentally retarded. 

Since the training and education of the 
mentally retarded has been proven possible 
the Lions of District 1-J deem it a privilege to 
participate locally in this nationwide pro- 
gram. 


oxcart philosophies isn't enough 
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Text of Speech by Senator Barry 
Goldwater 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, on 
September 16, 1963, Senator BARRY GOLD- 
WATER spoke to an enthusiastic gathering 
at a rally held at Dodger Stadium in Los 
Angeles. 

The message he brought to the people 
contains many astute and pertinent ob- 
servations concerning this Jand of ours 
and our Government., 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
submit for inclusion in the Recor the 
text of Senator GOLDWATER'S address: 
TEXT OF A SPEECH BY SENATOR BARRY GOLD- 

WATER, OF ARIZONA, BEFORE A REPUBLICAN 

RALL V. Dopcer STADIUM, Los ANGELES, 

CALIF., SEPTEMBER 16, 1963 


I want to talk to you about the 1964 elec- 
tions. Does the subject interest you? 

America needs a change. Freedom needs a 
chance, Rocking-chair leadership isn't 
enough. Holding the line, preserving the 
status quo isn't enough. Big talk and little 
actions aren’t enough. A frontier full of 
This is 
20th century America, not the old deal Amer- 
ica of the 1930's. 

The change we need desperately is a Re- 
publican President and a Republican Con- 
gress in 1964. We need an administration 
to serve all the people and not just the big 
political machines. We need an administra- 
tion to stand up for America all over the 
world—to work for freedom all over the 
world. We need a Republican administra- 
tion to draw together the real will and the 
real needs of this Nation. Pie-in-the-sky 
for a few isn't enough. Self- respect and op- 
portunity here and now are what Americans 
want. Not promises, but performance. Not 
handouts, but jobs. Not a government that 
takes and takes, but a government that 
works and works—with the people, never 
over the people. 

We consent to be governed in this great 
Nation. We do not elect to be ruled. 

This is what most Americans mean when 
they say freedom. They want this to be 
what their Government means. We want 
this to be what the Republican Party means, 
I say it is what the Republican Party means. 

This is a party of principle, not the cap- 
tive of a clan or cult of personality. The 
Republican Party does not stand for just 
one man or one family; it stands for all free 
men and all their families. This is not a 
party controled by any one man’s money. It 
is a party controlled by principle. 

The Republican Party believes in the peo- 
ple of America. It believes they can use the 
strength and the brains that God gave them 
to handle their own affairs. It believes that 
when they need help it should be the help 
that neighbor gives neighbor—not the soup 
kitchen solutions that big brother gives to 
his poor relations. 

The Republican Party believes that gov- 
ernment is the servant, not the master. 
That the job you have and hold, that the 
money you earn and save or spend is the 
first order of business—and that govern- 
ment’s job is to preserve those things, not 
take them over. 

The Republican Party believes that this is 
a nation of 50 great States, united in dedi- 
cation to 1 great Constitution: The Re- 
publican Party believes that the representa- 
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tives of those great States, in the Congress, 
are the key to freedom, not a barrier to it. 
The Republican Party believes in an execu- 
tive branch that is an equal partner, not a 
ruthless boss; in a judicial branch that also 
is equal and independent, that interprets 
laws but does not make them. 

The Republican Party believes that the 
security of the United States In a troubled 
world is a shield for freedom everywhere and 
the prime target of the enemies of freedom. 
Our party believes that the strength of that 
shield is the main deterrent to war. It re- 
jects the notion that such strength is the 
cause of tension in the world. It rejects the 
notion that the way to peace is through 
negotiated weakness. 

The Republican Party does not believe that 
peace with justice is possible in a world half 
slave and half free. And it does not believe 
that communism can mellow into friendship 
with freedom short of becoming an open 
society. Until it does, it remains a slave so- 
ciety and an enemy of freedom. 

I believe in those principles. I think that 
most Americans do. Now they need the op- 
portunity to put belief into action. The 
way we do that In America is via the ballot 
box. 
Some people say that I oversimplify com- 
plicated issues. They want complexity. I 
want understanding. And particularly I 
want understanding, in our great political 
party, of a fact that should be simplified. 

The way to win an election is to get more 
votes. And those votes must come from the 
people, from all people, in all sections of 
the country and in all walks of life. 

The Republican Party must not be the 
captive of any single section of this country. 
The Republican Party must not be the 
captive of any single economic bloc. The 
Republican Party must not be the captive of 
any single social faction. The Republican 
Party must not be the captive of any single 

ty. 

But above all, the Republican Party must 
not be the captive of the Democrat Party. 
It must not be the captive of Democrat 
theories and programs. = 

The only people I want to see capture the 
Republican Party are the American people. 
And I want to see the Republican Party, in 
turn, capture the imagination, the mood and 
the spirit of the American people. In 1964, 
I want to see the Republican Party win the 
White House and win the Congress of the 
people of these United States. 

Let our party always keep in mind that 
a presidential year brings two great elec- 
tions, not just one. The election of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, of State officials 
and legislators, of local officials Is an elec- 
tion of equal importance. Republicans do 
not believe that the White House is the 
only symbol of the American political proc- 
ess. The Capitol, the State houses, the town 
hall are equal partners in the process. It’s 
time they were treated as though they are. 
And they are in the Republican Party. Re- 
publicans do not want this Nation run from 
a rocking chair. They want it served, not 
bossed, by all the seats of government—Na- 
tional, State and local. Our sights must be 
set on that sort of victory in 1964. 

We can't be the party of victory if we 
insist on talking like the party of defeat. 
I have heard, until I am sick of it, all of 
the advice about how we can lose the elec- 
tion in 1964. Now I want to hear how we 
can win. I believe we can. 

There seem to be many in the Republican 
Party who have decided how we can lose. 
They say that the Republican Party must 
write off the largest blocs of potential votes. 
They keep wanting to read people out of the 
party. We hear them say nothing as to lead- 
ing people into the party. They are pre- 
occupied by whom should be kept out, but 
seldom with whom should be brought in. 

These practitioners of defeat and advocates 
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of political suicide, these political isola- 
tionists, are suffering from a purge complex. 
They want to purge the party until no one 
is left but them and thee—and they aren't 
so sure of thee. 

This purge complex is characteristic not of 
free societies but of totalitarian societies. 
The splintering of parties into ever smaller 
factions, each with its own cherished idols 
and images and private fantasies, is not 
characteristic of American political life, 
The genius of American political life has 
been its ability to resolve differences and 
permit the largest possible numbers of peo- 
ple to work together for common goals even 
though they hold varied views of the best 
way to achieve those goals. 

Should we abandon this American genius 
now and return to systems of splintered fac- 
tions and warring classes? I say, no, and I 
say that the principles of the Republican 
Party demand that the answer be no. 

The party bent on purges becomes a party 
warped by witch hunts. It spends more 
time looking for heresy than in proclaiming 
principles. 

The poet, Edwin Markham, apparently 
knew more about tihs than some of our sup- 
posedly smart politicians. Here is a verse of 
his that could become a set of marching 
orders for a truly American party, the Re- 
publican Party: 


“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout, 
But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a circle that took him in.” 


Let's draw a great circle of principle for 
all Americans, Let's take it to them in 1964 
and let’s draw in a smashing Republican 
victory, an inspiring American victory. 

We have suffered too long under the de- 
lusion that the way to write a party plat- 
form is simply to add 25 more pages of pro- 
gram detail and promises. This dreary prac- 
tice in political pitchmanship does not help 
the cause of principled unity. Rather, it 
transfers the vigor of our principles into 
wild debates over details. It builds the sort 
of house of trick cards that the opposition 
party is fond of building. Their platform 
in the past campaign was a gingerbread 
monstrosity of programs and promises guided 
only by the principle of offering a little 
something to every one of the warring fac- 
tions of which their party is built, 

We can do better than that. We must do 
better than that. 

We seek unity but not conformity. We 
seek unity of principle but diversity of ac- 
complishment. Let our party's statement 
of principle in 1964, therefore, spell out the 
principles and then let the Congress, the 
people, and the Executive working hand in 
hand, not fist to fist, get on with the job 
of hammering out the details in the proper 
forum and in the proper process. 

The Republican Party already is a great 
union of strengths, American strengths. 
The rugged, restless strength of the growing 
West—the rock-solid strength of the Mid- 
west heartland—the tall-timber greatness 
of the Northwest—the busy, bustling 
strength of the North and the East—the 
proud, proven strength of the South. As a 
party of unity, not of exclusion, we must 
give those strengths principles that match 
their stature, not sugar candy programs to 
tempt their weaknesses, 

Does this mean that absolutely everyone 
is welcome in the Republican Party? That 
we draw no lines, or ask no questions? Of 
course not. We do not welcome anyone in 
this party who is not dedicated to America 
and to America’s constitutional order. But 
we welcome all who, despite differing ideas 
at other levels, would support that Constitu- 
tion, strengthen its meaning, and serve its 
spirit. We offer a party of opportunity to 
do just that. We offer no narrow, self- 
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secking doctrines that say you must walk 
thusly, talk thusly, think just so, wear just 
this color tie, or any tie at all—no, we offer 
the broad sweep of American destiny and 
greatness. We offer the chance to work for 
principle, and we reject the endless chatter- 
ing of those who say, “do it my way or I 
won't play.” 

Listen on one hand and you hear that 
we should write off the votes of union mem- 
bers, Why? Because we have stood for 
integrity and honesty in labor unions? Of 
course not. That's what decent union mem- 
bers stand for. And many of them see, in 
the Republican Party, principles for which 
they can work. This party does not reject 
progress and fear change; it seeks to un- 
chain progress so that the machines of today 
can create the jobs of tomorrow. 

Is it the Republican Party that has hit 
hardest at the rewards for honest labor? No. 
The New Frontier, with its commitment to 
the notion that ordinary men and women 
cannot be trusted to spend their own wages. 
the New Frontier with its reflexive recourse 
to regulation and coercion has been the 
enemy of honest wages, honestly held and 
honestly spent. No. The Republican Party 
does not write off the votes of union mem- 
bers. It does not write off the hopes of 
union members. It knows that prosperity 
comes from busy factories and busy offices, 
not from swollen bureaus in Washington— 
and union members know that, too. 

Listen on another hand and you hear that 
we should write off the votes of Negro 
citizens. Why? Because we always have 
stood for the principle that a man should be 
free to make his way to the limits of his 
ability regardless of race, creed or color? Of 
course not. It is not the Republican Party 
that has bred racial discontent in this land. 
It is not the Republican Party that has dealt 
mortal blows to the progress that was being 
made between men of good will who know 
that the point of a bayonet can kill the point 
of a principle. It is not the Republican 
Party that has played politics with prejudice. 
Write off the votes of Negro citizens? Not at 
all. 

Listen on the other hand and you hear 
that we should write off the votes of citizens 
of this or that religion. Why? Are there 
not all religions in our party? Is there 4 
different God for New Frontiersmen and & 
different one for Republicans? Of course 
not. 

But listen also and you hear the unmis- 
takable portents of a campaign in which 
smear and invective, violence and vitriol will 
be used freely to batter and smash at Re- 
publican hopes—to divide and conquer. 

We may well be moving toward the most 
vicious campaign of opposition since the War 
Between the States. But we must not be 
moved by the threat. We must move for- 
ward instead, armored by principle and 
powered by unity. 

Are there no votes we must write off? How 
about the big-city political machines whose 
votes are ground out like sausages? Our 
hopes may be low there. But I cannot be- 
lieve that the citizens of those great cities 
will forever be content to march to the 
orders of the political boss. Some will rebel. 
Every election some rebel. When they do. 
where can they go? They can go to the party 
that has not sold out to the political bosses, 
the Republican Party. 

Here in Los Angeles you know who the 
big daddies are. 


Talk of parties that have become captive. 


-What about the Democratic Party? What 


about a party that is chained to the big- 
city machines on one side and chained to 
the far-left theorists on the other side? What 
about a party whose big men think it’s cute 
to lock legislators in the State capitol while 
at the same time its young men are voting 
to unlock Red China? 
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The Republican Party is not captive to 
Such extremism, No one in its leadership is 
or will be captive to such extremism. 

Surely there is a battle for us to fight 
against our opposition, against the corrup- 
tion of the machines, against the connip- 
tons of the theorists. 

That is the battle to which we should 

our big guns. Why waste our time and 
Spend our ammunition aiming those guns 
at our own heads? 

Those in our party who would win their 
Own little skirmishes while losing the war 
are committed to a form of political suicide. 

it my way, they say, or I will slit your 
t. They will only kill all our chances. 

Let me put it bluntly, Iam a Republican. 
I believe in this party and its principles, I 
Want to see Republicans win in the coming 
elections, I will support Republican candi- 
dates for office wherever and whenever I can. 
Anyone who hangs back, anyone who says 
he will support only those whom he has 
Chosen, anyone who says that only his cre- 
dentlals are to be honored, only his faction 
fought for—anyone who says those things 
is not working for the Republican Party. 

is wor against it. Anyone who 

Says that the Republican Party must be the 
exclusive party of any section or faction, 
Who will not embrace the entire Nation in 
thinking, in his hopes, in his principles 

is not working for a stronger America, he is 
Working for weakened America—shorn of the 
5 that a two-party system has given 


Let's not say that our party looks one way 
viewed from the skyscrapers of the 
and another way from the sweeping 
horizons of the West. Let's not say that our 
looks one way when viewed from the 
fields and factories of the South and another 
Way when viewed from the streets and busi- 
of the North—and still another way 
viewed from the lush land of the Mid- 
We are no sectional party. We are 

&n American party. 

Ours are the principles that draw men to- 
Bether in common cause and not the greeds 
and spites that split them apart. 

United in principle, united in effort we 
Can and will win—and with those principles, 
America can be the. forge of freedom 
= God's entire world and freedom’s fullest 

ure, 


The Government’s Role in the Modern 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 3, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
include a copy of an address which I 
Made on Monday, September 23, 1963, 
before the American Meat Institute in 
ago. The address follows in full: 
GOVERNMENT'S ROLE IN THE MODERN 
EcoNour 
(By Hon. Hars Bocas, of Louisiana, majority 
whip of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

A 24-year veteran of the Congress, Boccs 

is chairman of the Subcommittee on For- 

eign Economic Policy of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee and a member of the 

House Ways and Means Committee) 

When I was asked to address the American 
Meat Institute, I agreed to discuss the Gov- 
ernment's role in the modern economy. 

Y. gentlemen, I cannot think of a 
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more important phase of the Government's 
relation to the economy than its tax policies. 
Therefore, I believe I can best serve my 
function today by discussing the tax bill of 
1963. 

This bill has just been reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee of which I am 
a member. . It has had a long and hard 
journey. Many months of preparation were 
involved by the Treasury Department and 
the administration generally before January 
24 of this year when the President formally 
submitted his tax message to the Congress. 
Since that time, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has been industriously at work ex- 
amining the proposals and reaching decisions 
concerning the nature of tax changes which 
should be enacted at this time. 

And tax legislation is, of necessity, compli- 
cated and difficult. It takes the mind of the 
proverbial Philadelphia lawyer simply to 
understand the existing law. Then it is nec- 
essary to comprehend the nature of the pro- 
posed changes from the point of view of the 
effect upon the economy and equity. 

Everyone is interested in the total impact 
of-the bill. By 1965, individuals will obtain 
rate reductions of approximately $9.5 billion 
or, putting it another way, an additional 


89.5 billion per year will be in the hands of 


our people to spend. This amount is off- 
set by approximately $800 million of tax re- 
form so that the net tax reduction for in- 
dividuals in 1965 and subsequent years will 
be about $8.6 billion. Corporations obtain 
an additional $2.2 billion by 1965, and struc- 
tural reforms increase that to about $2.3 bil- 
lion. Thus the total reduction will be about 
$11 billion. Approximately two-thirds of 
this amount will be obtained by Individuals 
and corporations in 1964, and the remaining 
one-third in 1965. 

Why should we have such a tax reduction 
at this time? The basic answer is that this 
is the only way to relieve the weight of a tax 
system which has become repressive on the 
entire Nation. 

As our Nation and our economy have 
grown the burdens of our progressive income 
tax structure have risen even more rapidly. 
In fact, the tax structure accomplished ex- 
actly what it was designed to achieve. The 
present system was essentially based upon 
the idea that as the economy grew into in- 
flationary periods, progressively greater 
amounts of taxes and, hence, of purchasing 
power should be drained from the economy, 
thereby reducing the inflationary pressures. 
In actuality, as the economy has grown, the 
tax burden has grown so much more rapidly 
that it drains off purchasing power long be- 
fore we even begin to approach inflationary 
conditions. This has occurred gradually so 
that while we are growing it has been at a 
rate much lower than the level that could be 
achieved with a lighter tax burden. The re- 
sult has been increasing amounts of unem- 
ployment, both of men and of plants and 
equipment. It, therefore, is the height of 
folly to continue such excessive tax burdens 
when their ultimate consequence Is to create 
unemployment of usable resources that could 
more adequately satisfy the needs of our 
citizens, Ps 

Some have suggested that the fesults of 
the new tax bill will be to initiate a new 
round of inflationary pressures. How can 
we have inflation when over 544 percent of- 
the largest labor force in the history of this 
country is unemployed even though actively 
seeking work? How can we have inflationary 
pressures when a considerable percentage of 
our industrial capacity is unused and when 
we have surpluses in all foods and fibers? 

Think back to the immediate postwar 
period when there was excessive demand, 
when unemployment was low, and when as a 
result, our present tax structure was ini- 
tiated. Then we were having very substan- 
tial price rises. In terms of current prices, 
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we had a rise from 1947 of 81 to 97 percent 
by 1961. Just think of that—roughly a 15- 
percent increase in wholesale prices in a 4- 
year period. Similarly, from 1952 to 1957, we 
had roughly a 7-percent increase in whole- 
sale prices, But in 1958, the price index 
was 100.4 percent. In the latest week for 
which I have available information, the in- 
dex was 100.5 percent. In other words, from 
1958 until the middle of July, there was only 
a one-tenth of 1 percent increase in the 
prices of all wholesale products. Where is 
there a threat of inflationary forces when 
price levels are remaining that stable? 

No one welcomes an increase in debt for its 
own sake—whether it is in his household, 
his business, or his government. Every debt 
should pass this test of soundness and pru- 
dence: Will it pay for itself in added produc- 
tive power and human well-being? We must 
therefore ask ourselves whether the added 
debt resulting from the tax program will pay 
for itself in higher output, more jobs, and a 
greater legacy of real wealth—houses, 
schools, productive plants and equipment, 
and so on—to use and to pass on to our chil- 
dren. Under conditions of full employment 
and inflation, the answer would be “No.” 
But when manpower is idle and excess capac- 
ity is waiting to be activated by a tax stimu- 
lus, the answer is “Yes.” 

For those to whom the existing size of the 
debt is worrisome, two sets of facts should be 
reassuring. First, the Federal debt has been 
growing far more slowly since 1947 than pri- 
vate debt. It has risen 15 percent, while 
corporate net debt rose 218 percent, other 
private debt 383 percent, and State-local 
government debt 412 percent. Second, the 
Federal debt is falling steadily in relation to 
the economic size and strength of the coun- 
try. In 1947, the Federal debt was 110 per- 
cent of our gross national product. Today, 
it is only 53 percent, and steadily falling 
even with recent and prospective deficits. 
The Federal debt is a progres- 
sively lighter burden on our growing 
economy. 

What specifically have we accomplished? 
The first and by all odds the most important 
set of changes to be proposed is tax relief 
for individuals.. In my view, this relief is 
long overdue. The idea of taking 20 percent 
from the poorest man in direct taxes alone 
and up to 91 percent of additional income 
from the higher income individuals seems to 
me almost reprehensible except in wartime. 

The new rates for individuals are much 
more reasonable. The present 20 percent 
rate for lowest income individuals will be re- 
duced to 14 percent on the first $500 of in- 
come subject to tax. A minimum standard 
deduction is established. It will be most 
helpful to the very poor who relatively have 
carried a tremendous burden. In general, 
the rates across the board are reduced by at 
least 15 percent so that each of you here can 
confidently predict that by 1965 the income 
which you earn will be taxed about 15 per- 
cent less in direct Federal income taxes than 
your income was in 1963. The tap rate of 91 
percent will be lowered to 70 percent. 

On equity grounds, these new rates seem 
much fairer. It is also appropriate, I be- 
lieye, that the rate reductions be spread 
evenly among all individuals regardless of 
income level. But certainly of at least equal 
importance to the equity aspects of this tax 
reduction are the economic consequences 
that should stem from the rate reductions. 

What should we expect to occur in the 
economy as the result of this proposed tax 
cut? The most logical assumption is that 
individuals generally, as they obtain tax 
reduction, will spend a fairly substantial 
portion of the additional income that they 
have net after taxes. Certainly, all of our 
recent historical evidence supports this as- 
sumption. Taxes were reduced by about $4.7 
billion in 1948 and consumption expenditures 
continued to remain a relatively constant 
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percentage of disposable income even though 
that disposable income had risen as the re- 
sult of the tax cut. Similarly, taxes were 
cut by about $6 billion in 1954, and con- 
sumption continued to remain at roughly 
the same percentage of the increased dis- 
posable personal income. In fact, this seems 
a very logical result. It is usually difficult 
for individuals to distinguish any particular 
reason for income increases. All that we 
really know is that the dollar amounts which 
we have are somewhat greater. It follows 
from this that with the greater amounts, we 
can spend somewhat more. 

A significant percentage to keep in mind 
in examining the economic consequences of 
tax reduction is the figure of 65 percent. 
For many years now, personal consumption 
expenditures haye remained at about 65 
percent of gross national product even 
though GNP has increased substantially in 
certain years, and has increased very slowly 
in other years. What happens to the 35 
percent of increases in GNP which are not 
associated with consumption? Some por- 
tion of this amount is earned by corpora- 
tions. Corporations do not generally con- 
sume but the amount that are obtained by 
these corporations are, as I shall indicate in 
a moment, very important from the stand- 
point of stimulating the economy, independ- 
ent of increases in consumption demands. 

Second, with respect to increases in per- 
sonal income, some of these are going to be 
paid in the form of increased taxes. This 
segment of the amounts not going to con- 
sumption is very important because it re- 
flects the feedback to the Federal Govern- 
ment and to State and local governments 
from a tax reduction. Thus, as I will indi- 
cate in a moment, the stimulus to the 
economy should help to eliminate much of 
the additional deficit which in the short 
run will result from tax reduction. Third, 
even of the disposable income left after 
taxes, some portion will be saved rather than 
consumed. But, this portion, affects the 
economy favorably because it provides funds 
which business firms can then convert into 
additional capital goods. 

Another way to view the stimulus to the 
economy that will result from tax reduction 
is by tracing out the things that will happen 
to a typical $10 bill obtained by a typical 
individual in the form of tax reduction. 
Let us assume for this purpose that as a 
result of the tax bill our typical friend has 
an increase in his take-home paycheck of 
$10. Since he is the typical individual, he 
will probably save about 7 percent of this 
amount, or 70 cents, and his wife and family 
will probably spend about $9.30 of the $10. 
Since he and his family have spent the $9.30, 
this means that other people have received 
the $9.30 as income. It is important to 
recognize that this is income that would not 
have occurred to these other people had it 
not been that our friend originally had an 
increase of $10 in his take-home pay result- 
ing from the tax reduction. Some of the 
$9.30, let's say $2 of it, will go to corpora- 
tions. We'll come back and take a look at 
that $2 in a little while. But this means 
that others—individuals rather than cor- 
porations—will obtain about $7.30 in in- 
creased income. From this increase in in- 
come, these individuals will have to pay 
about 95 cents in increased taxes so that 
they will have left after taxes about $6.35. 
They will probably save about 45 cents of 
this amount, which means that they, in 
turn, will spend about $5.90 of their addi- 
tional income. This means that even with- 
out any other changes by corporations or by 
governments or by savings institutions or 
anyone else, the total demand for goods and 
services and, therefore, for resources in our 
economy, has gone up first by the $9.30 spent 
by our friend and his family, and then, sec- 
ondly, by the $5.90 obtained by the individ- 
ual as the result of our friend’s spending. 
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. This process will continue except with 
lesser and lesser amounts, but still continue 
as a result of the subsequent turn around 
of the original $10 received by our friend in 
the form of tax reduction. It has been 
recently estimated that the total direct con- 
sequences in terms of increased consumption 
of this $10 tax reduction will probably be 
about $25. This is not simply economic 
hocus-pocus, This process and these figures 
which I am using have actually been based 
upon specific instances in recent times when 
individuals’ incomes have increased, both 
because of tax reductions and for other 
reasons. 

I think we can confidentially predict that 
from the net $8.7 billion of tax reduction 
to individuals, the gross national product 
and, hence, the demands for usable resources 
in our economy should increase by about $22 
billion from its present approximately $580 
billion to over $600 billion. 

But this is far from being the end of the 
story, even insofar as individual tax reduc- 
tions are concerned. 

Over 20 percent of these increases in GNP 
will be accruing to corporations. You and I 
full well know that corporations will not 
“sit on these increasing assets.” These 
funds will be used, and actively, since they 
constitute a primary source of fuel for addi- 
tional investments, both in new plant, new 
equipment and machinery, and new research 
and development programs. But the subse- 
quent expenditure of these funds by corpora- 
tions will serve as an additional stimulus to 
the economy from tax reduction in exactly 
the same way that individual expenditures 
of funds obtained as a result of tax reduc- 
tion will stimulate the economy. Both indi- 
viduals and corporations have unsatisfied 
demands for things which money can buy, 
As additional money is made available to 
both individuals and corporations, this 
money will be spent. My own opinion is 
that a much higher percentage of funds 
accruing to corporations will be spent in the 
form of increased investment than the per- 
centage of increased income to individuals 
that will be spent for consumption purposes. 
Notice here that I am talking about the 
additional funds coming to corporations as 
the result of individual tax reduction. Part 
of the profits accruing to the economy as 
the result of expenditures by individuals 
will be profits coming into the hands of 
corporations. It is these funds that will be 
spent, completely aside from the additional 
funds being obtained by corporations as the 
result of corporate tax rate reduction. 

Another reason why all the amounts ob- 
tained in the form of increased personal 
income are not spent for consumption is be- 
cause certain portions of these amounts go 
in the form of increased taxes back to the 
Government. This is something which is 
frequently overlooked by the critics of tax 
reduction. These critics point to the initial 
revenue losses to the Government from tax 
reduction and forget about the fact that 
these tax reductions will stimulate the econ- 
omy, lead to increases in income, and, hence, 
lead to increased taxes. This stimulation is 
exactly the same as a corporation which 
prices itself out of the market by charging 
too much. A reduction in price may so 
stimulate demand for its product that the 
total profits of the business firm actually 
increase. Similarly, the Government has 
been repressing the economy by tax rates. 
As a result of lowering these tax rates, in- 
comes generally will be increased to such a 
point that tax yields at lower rates can 
actually be greater than the tax yields that 
the Government presently obtains. 

I don’t know what Government budgetary 
deficits or surpluses are going to be in the 
future. However, I do know that they are 
not going to be $10 billion more than they 
would be without tax reduction. Obviously, 
incomes will be increased as the result of 
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tax reduction and obviously, therefore, tax 
yields at the lower rates will be greater than 
simply the amounts by which revenues are 
reduced through tax reduction. I am im- 
pressed by the fact that fiscal experts, such 
as Secretary Dillon of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and others, forecast lower budgetary 
deficits with tax reduction than would occur 
without tax reduction, In fact, I think that 
this Is the fastest way by which to obtain a 
budgetary balance. One forecast made by 
the technical staff of the Joint Economic 
Committee, of which I am a member, indi- 
cates, that, under present conditions, within 
2 years after tax reduction is initiated, total 
revenues coming to the Federal Government 
alone will be greater than the amount of 
revenues accruing to the Government prior 
to the tax reduction. This estimate is based 
simply on the idea of tax reduction and ig- 
nores other growth factors in the economy, 
such as increased demand resulting from 
technological change, from population in- 
creases, and so on. 

This is obviously no argument in favor of 
rampant increases in Government expendi- 
tures. Certainly, we should have economy in 
Government wherever these economies are 
possible, consistent with our world position 
and our obligations to our own citizens. 
What this argument essentially says is that 
the economy is operating at below par be- 
cause of excessive tax burdens and that & 
lightening of these burdens may well stimu- 
late the economy sufficiently that the Gov- 
ernment can more easily pay for necessary 
Government expenditures with the lower 
rates of taxes. 

However, in assessing the economic con- 
Sequences of the tax bill, we cannot over- 
look the fact that substantial tax reduction 
has also been given to business firms. BY 
1965, corporations will be receiving over $2 
billion of tax relief. As I said earlier, it is 
impossible to conceive of corporations sim- 
ply taking these additional tax savings and 
burying them. The funds may go to pur- 
chase additional capital assets in which case 
the economy is stimulated in producing 
these additional capital requirements. The 
funds may go in other forms of outlays. 
such as new advertising campaigns or new 
research and development expenditures. In 
any of these instances, incomes are in 
in the economy and greater activity is taking 
place. The tax savings of corporations may 
be used to pay additional dividends to stock- 
holders. In this case, the stockholders can 
make the additional funds available through 
the investment markets. This increased 
avatlability of investment funds will, in turn, 
permit other corporations to obtain equity 
capital for expansion purposes. The signifi- 
cant thing is that in no case do tax reduc- 
tions tend to lie fallow. They are used, and 
actively, to lubricate the economy, to make it 
operate more efficiently, and to expand the 
use of our productive resources. 

Another significant, though unmeasurable 
consequence of tax reduction is psycho- 
logical. 

Surely there must be some favorable effect 
on corporations in knowing that the Govern- 
ment will no longer be a majority shareholder 
in the income earned by the corporation. 
Surely there must be a beneficial effect on 
individuals who will know that lesser 
amounts of additional income earned 
through personal effort will be taken by the 
Government. These stimuli cannot be 
guessed at in advance but their total psy- 
chological impact will probably be very sig- 
nificant in encouraging the operation of 
our private enterprise economy. 

Time does not permit me to discuss in 
detail all of the other provisions that are 
in this lengthy and complicated tax bill of 
1963. However, let me simply mention & 
few in the so-called reform area because 
many of these proposals also will serve to 
stimulate the economy as well as obtaining 
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improved equity of tax treatment among 
Various groups. Much has been heard during 
the past few years about the tax treatment 
Of capital gains. One of the capital gains 
Proposals in the present biil is to distinguish 
Particular types of capital gains which accrue 
to investors as contrasted with speculators. 
These so-called class A capital gains will be 
those realized on assets held for more than 
2 years. In this case, the amount of the 
gains that need to be reported as ordinary 
income will be reduced to 40 percent from 
the 50 percent now in the law. The maxi- 
mum rate on these gains will also be reduced 
from the present 25 to 21 percent. 

Moreoyer, the present loss carryover pro- 
Visions are going to be expanded so as to 
Permit capital losses incurred in a particular 
Year to be carried over as far into the future 
as necessary in order that the losses can be 
&bsorbed against other income. These cap- 
ital gains changes can be justified both in 
terms of equity, in view of the fact that 
Ordinary income tax rates are being reduced, 
and also on ground that they will stimulate 
investment activity that is induced by the 
hoped for capital gains. 

Certainly the 25-percent rate has in the 
Past served to discourage some investment 
activity. The lower rate should not only 
encourage more investment but also more 
mobility of investment funds from one direc- 
tion to another based upon Investors’ judg- 
Ment as to the greatest promise of financial 
returns. 

Also, in the capital gains area, the bill 
Would permit an exclusion from gross in- 
Come for certain gains obtained from the 
Sale of a personal home by taxpayers who 
are 65 years of age or over. This is in order 
to permit these older individuals to get out 
from under a home which is too much for 
them after their children have grown up 
Without imposing a tax penalty upon these 

Viduals at the time of the sale. 

In another business area, you will recall 
that in the Reventie Act of 1962, an invest- 
Ment credit was established designed to 
encourage greater investment by American 

firms in machinery and equipment. 
This credit was in the final act, qualified 
Part by requiring as a precondition for 
Credit that the depreciation base be re- 
duced by the amount of credit obtained by 
Vidual firms. That requirement would 
eliminated by the present bill so that 
entire advantage of the credit could 
Obtained in an undiluted form. 

On the individual side, a number of 
Manges will be made by this bill, A mini- 

um standard deduction is being provided 
8 to $300 for an individual taxpayer plus 

00 for each of his exemptions, up to a 

um of $1,000. The advantages of this 

or are that, first, it will take cognizance 
5 difficulties in maintaining a minimum 
dard of living by lower income individu- 

à and, at the same time, will concentrate 
1 Substantial amount of tax relief among 
income families who will probably 

ie virtually all of the relief that they 
then! This increase in expenditures, as 
ve indicated earlier, should significantly 

Crease general economic activity. 
tha nother individual change will permit for 
bein time averaging of income over a 
fured of years for anyone whose income 

tes substantially from year to year. 
by — is now, these individuals are hurt 
Mor he progressive rate structure because 
ies is taken when incomes are high than 
aie ant of tax reduction when incomes 
3 The proposed change would permit 
over Persons to spread their income out 
& 5-year period for tax computation. 
ber other change affecting a Umited num- 
ot Of individuals concerns the treatment 
mal holding companies. These per- 
holding companies are essentially de- 
by which a few individuals can convert 
mal investment income into corporate 
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investment income and thereby avoid the 
higher individual income tax rates. Now 
that these rates are being lowered substan- 
tially it makes less sense for individuals to 
use these personal holding company devices 
and, therefore, the penalties associated with 
this tax avoidance are being tightened. 

My friends, I could go on with many, many 
other provisions of the proposed law—the 
liberalization of the charitable cntributions 
deductions, the dividend tax credit and ex- 
clusion, the multiple corporation provisions, 
the provisions for the time payment by cor- 
porations, the simplification of the personal 
casualty and theft losses, the adjustments on 
the medical expense deductions, the liberali- 
zation of the child care expense treatment, 
granting of new deductions for moving ex- 
penses, the many changes with respect to 
insurance, and so on. But I think it is clear 
from what I haye said so far that at least 
three things are true with respect to this 
tax bill. First, it is complicated and de- 
tailed. Second, it Is designed to obtain 
greater equity among various individuals In 
their payment of taxes and certainly no one 
can deny that taxes in this country should 
be imposed as fairly and evenly as possible. 
Third, I think it is clear that this tax bill 
should have a profound effect in activating 
our economy to greater heights and thereby 
reducing unémployment and stimulating 
demands for most types of products. I hope 
that as your time permits you will examine 
this bill in detail. I further hope that after 
your review, you will approve the action 
which the Ways and Means Committee has 
taken in order to maintain a strong free 
enterprise system with full employment and 
maximum opportunity in a free society. 


Paderewski’s Unmarked Grave 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA r 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 9, 1963, President Kennedy and 
Secretary of State Rusk joined a num- 
ber of Members of Congress and repre- 
sentatives of Polish-American organiza- 
tions in the United States at the U.SS. 
Maine Memorial in the Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery to do honor to the 
memory of the great Polish musician and 
statesman, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 

Ceremonies on May 9 were for the 
purpose of formally dedicating a marker 
to designate the grave of this outstand- 
ing Polish patriot and friend of freedom. 

Before Paderewskis death during 
World War II, he had expressed the wish 
to be buried in his homeland once his 
country was free. President Franklin 
Roosevelt therefore ordered that Pade- 
rewski's body be entombed in the Arling- 
ton National Cemetery until Poland was 
liberated. 

Because Poland passed from Nazi oc- 
cupation to Communist rule, Paderew- 
ski's body has not been moved but has 
for the last 22 years remained in an un- 
marked vault beneath the memorial to 
the victims of the sinking of the U.SS. 
Maine. = 

On learning of this fact, a number of 
other Members of Congress and I un- 
dertook action which led to approval of 
the construction of the marker. 
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Among those Members of Congress 
who showed particular interest in this 
project were Senator HARRISON A. WIL- 
LIAMS, of New Jersey; and Representa- 
tives Ropert M. Gramo, of Connecticut; 
Harris McDowELL, of Delaware; and 
CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of Wisconsin. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
at this point in the Record the text of 
an excellent article from the October 
1963 issue of the American Legion maga- 
zine by Ruth Hume entitled “Paderew- 
ski's Unmarked Grave“: 

PADEREWSKI'S UNMARKED GRAVE—THOUSANDS 
PASSED BY EACH Year UNAWARE or His 
PRESENCE 

(By Ruth Hume) 

Very few people have been aware that for 
22 years the remains of the great Polish 
musician and statesman—Ignace Jan Pad- 
erwski—have rested below the U.S.S. Maine 
Memorial in Arlington National Cemetery. 
For most of that time, no marker identified 
his grave. 

“But why is Paderewski in the Maine 
Memorial and why was his graye so long un- 
marked?" asks anyone who hears the story 
for the first time. 

Paderewski was buried in Arlington on 
July 5, 1941. But the answers to the ques- 
tions begin many years earlier, when, as a 
boy, Paderewski vowed that if he ever suc- 
ceeded in making a name for himself in the 
world of music, he would, when the time 
came, put the weight of that name wholly 
at the service of Poland, his native country. 
He never wavered from his vow. 

It was in 1891 that Paderewski made his 
American debut as a pianist at Carnegie Hall 
in New York. The date was November 17, 
the eve of his 31st birthday. His electrifying 
impact on this country was without parallel 
in our musical history. 

Nearly 24 years later, in January, 1915, 
with the coming of World War I, the pi- 
anist—his name made; a vow to fulfill—came 
to the United States to make a different kind 
of nationwide tour. He was coming to plead 
the cause of a nation that did not exist, of 
a country that had been wiped off the map 
of Europe more than 100 years before. Three 
times—in 1772, 1793, and 1795—the kingdom 
of Poland had been hacked apart and divided 
among its neighbors. But although German, 
Austrian and Russian conquerors had worked 
ruthlessly at suppressing every trace of Polish 
individuality, they had never succeeded in 
stamping out the spark of hope that still 
lived in the hearts of the Polish people. Now, 
the spark flamed and Polish leaders were 
hopefully preparing for the war’s end—for 
the day when statesmen from all over the 
world would meet at a conference table to 
draw the new boundary lines of Europe. If 
the century-old dream of-a free and reunited 
Poland was eyer to be realized, it would be 
then. 

POLISH WAR RELIEF 


Paderewski arrived in the United States 
with a double mission to perform. The 
first— to raise money for Polish war relief— 
was by far the easier. Paderewski traveled 
thousands of miles, through every State in 
the Union, to tell the story of Poland to his 
friends in America, “I have to speak to you 
about a country that is not yours,” he would 
begin, in a language that is not mine.” In 
freedom-loving America the story had a pecu- 
liarly ironic plot. Seli-governing since the 
15th century, Poland had been one of the first 
nations in the world to advance the prin- 
ciples on which America had been founded. 
Yet Poland had lost her independence 4 
years before America’s had been declared. 

Americans who contributed in response 
to the Polish patriot's plea were unaware 
that he had already given his entire fortune, 
the fruit of nearly 25 years on the concert 
stage as the greatest living pianist, to Polish 
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relief. (In 1925, when the American Legion’s 
Endowment Fund was started and contri- 
butions were being solicited, Paderewski gave 
four concerts for the sole benefit of the fund, 
totaling almost $30,000. It was the largest 
individual contribution.) 

His second mission? Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing was surprised one day when 
the pianist called to discuss a reunited Po- 
land. “What does a pianist know,” 
wondered, “about international politics?” 

On January 8, 1918, President Woodrow 
Wilson presented to Congress his 14-point 
program for peace. The 13th of these read: 
“An independent Polish state should be 
erected which should include the territories 
inhabited by indisputably Polish popula- 
tions * * * whose political and economic 
independence and territorial integrity should 
be guaranteed by international covenant.” 
The wording was Paderewskl's. 

POLAND’s PREMIER 

Paderewski gave up political life in 1921, 
after presiding as Poland’s Premier for 2 
years, and resumed his music career, which 
he was to pursue until his retirement in 1939. 
In that year, the beginning of World War I, 
Poland was overrun by Hitler's Germany and 
Paderewski, after first refusing, accepted the 
Position of President of Poland’s exile govern- 
ment in 1940. Later that year he returned to 
the United States where, on June 29, 1941, 
he died, at 80. 

Paderewski wanted to be buried in his be- 
loved Poland when it was free again, and, 
until that time, President Franklin Roose- 
velt offered his family Arlington Cemetery as 
a temporary resting place. 

Roosevelt probably thought that Poland 
would be free when the Nazis were driven 
out, within a year or two or three. 

At any rate he did not use his Presidential 
authority to provide for a marker for Pad- 
erewski’s temporary“ resting place. But as 
the beaten Nazi armies moved to the west, 
the new darkness, long distrusted by Pad- 
erewski, moved into Poland from the Soviet 
Union. Two or three years stretched out to 
more than 20, and Poland was not free to 
receive its hero, who remained in his un- 
marked tomb in Arlington. Polish-Amer- 
ican groups and the Paderewski Foundation 
all tried to have a marker put up. But the 
Army, following the rules that govern burial 
in Arlington, refused. Paderewski was there 
temporarily and he was a non-American, 
nonserviceman. 

It took years, the power of the press, the 
pressure of various Members of Congress and 
intercession by the President before a me- 
morial tablet would be erected to honor this 


great man. 

On May 9, 1963, President Kennedy ascend- 
ed the steps of the U.S.S. Maine Memorial to 
dedicate the plaque and address the assembly 
of Cabinet members, Congressmen, and 
Polish-American groups. Recalling President 
Roosevelt's promise in 1941 that Paderewski’s 
body would be returned to Poland when the 
land is free, the President continued: 

“That day has not yet come, but I believe 
that in this land of the free Paderewski rests 
easily.” 


Stampede to Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
_ IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, realiz- 
ing the long-range detrimental effect of 
passage of the administration’s aid to 
higher education program, Dr. John 
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Howard, president of Rockford College, 
Rockford, III., has become a leading 
spokesman for the group of college presi- 
dents who have courageously risen in op- 
position to the proposal. They are able 
to foresee that the inevitable result of 
enactment of this legislation would be 
the loss of our present system of educa- 
tion free from governmental control. 

I call the attention of Members of the 
House to Dr. Howard’s recent comments 
on the aid to higher education program 
as expressed in the Committee for Con- 
stitutional Government's publication 
Spotlight: 

STAMPEDE TO DISASTER 
(By Dr. John A. Howard) 


What is a stampede? It Is a rapid mass 
movement. It is engaged in thoughtlessly. 
It is caused by fright. It is dangerous, and 
it is exceedingly difficult to stop. The press 
toward Federal subsidy of education, in my 
judgment, meets precisely each of these 
qualifications. 

We are being rushed into ill-advised rem- 
edies for education that violate the nature 
and neutralize the vitality of the educational 
system which has ably served this country's 
needs under circumstances the most various. 

If our Nation permits our educational sys- 
tem to be circumscribed and distorted by 
Federal involvement as the agricultural sys- 
tem has been, the destructive consequences 
will be seen in every aspect of our lives. 

The qualities of the educational system— 
strength or weakness, wisdom or folly, di- 
versity or uniformity—will inevitably be re- 
flected in the society some years later. As 
we may undermine the effectiveness of our 
schools and colleges, we reduce the potential 
of our society and alter its character. It is 
my belief that we as a nation are unwittingly 
placing in jeopardy our entire system of 
education. 

As the Federal Government becomes the 
largest single source of funds for college 
after college, and there are a number already 
in this category, the institutions become be- 
holden to the Government. This is not a 
chimera born of a doctrinaire distrust of 
Government, 

Recently I wrote to the president of a well- 
known university inviting him to join a 
group of college presidents in making known 
the arguments against the ever-growing 
Federal subsidies of education. He replied 
that, although he was in full agreement with 
our position that subsidies are not in the 
long-range best interests of the colleges or 
the country, his own university was now so 
dependent upon funds from Washington he 
could not take a public stand on this issue 
without jeopardizing the university he 
served 


Think of that answer, if you will. The 
mere flow of money has silenced the opposi- 
tion, The loss of political freedom on the 
part of those who depend on Government for 
their income was the reason for refusing 
suffrage to the residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

Project the Federal aid programs ahead, 
not too many years the way things are going, 
to the time when all colleges and universi- 
ties will receive the largest part of their 
budgets from the U.S, Treasury. It is likely 
that all faculty members in that day will feel 
some obligation to vote for whichever party 
promises the largest amount of additional 
educational subsidies, regardless of other 
partisan differences. Political freedom is 
sacrificed by those who depend upon Govern- 
ment resources. Can we afford to forfeit the 
political freedom of the whole academic 
community? 

There is no need to depend upon conjec- 
ture for ascertaining the effects of Federal 
funds in education. There is now a manual 
of almost 800 pages devoted to a brief de- 
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scription of each of the educational programs 
in which the U.S. Government is already en- 
gaged. College executives may subscribe to 
a periodical soley devoted to the presenta- 
tion of new Federal programs, and new in- 
terpretations of changes in old programs. 
The scope of current Federal programs offers 
plenty of opportunity for observation. 

Early this year an issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness contained an article describing the in- 
consistencies, the distortions, and the gen- 
eral confusion which characterize the ag- 
gregate of Government educational programs. 
The source of that article is John F. Morse, 
who not long ago completed a 9-month study 
for the Higher Education Subcommittee of 
the House of Representatives, I urge you to 
read Mr. Morse’s statement. 

The inescapable conclusion seems to be 
that we must have a Washington super- 
authority to make plans for the academic 
segment of our society and to coordinate as 
well as pay for education through a central 
bureaucracy. This will be the disaster re- 
ferred to in the title. 

The predominant characteristic of Amer- 
ican higher education has been its diversity. 
Each collegiate institution has its own par- 
ticular nature, totally distinguishable from 
every other. The degree to which spiritual 
concerns affect the student during his un- 
dergraduate years ranges on different cam- 
puses from predominance to insignificance. 
Similarly, the political impact upon the 
student varies from pure conservatism at 
one college to extreme liberalism at other 
institutions. College curricula differ to 3 
much greater extent than is generally recog- 
nized. I am convinced that it is a conver- 
gence of diversely educated people in each 
of the different enterprises of our society 
that has been the one condition which more 
than any other has made ours a dynamic, 
successful, and altruistic Nation. 

What fosters this diversity? Principally it 
is the autonomy of the various institutions. 
As a college conceives or receives a new idea 
that seems promising, it has to sell it only 
to its own board of control. However, each 
new educational undertaking of the Federal 
Government provides a single board of con- 
trol and thus diversity of American education 
is curtailed. 

I do not know of one college executive 
who would not quickly agree that p. 
now supported on our campuses by Federal 
funds could be carried on at least as effec- 
tively by a comparable amount of funds 
from other sources and, in many, many cases, 
could be conducted with more imagination, 
more flexibility, less bother and at a much 
lower cost. Why then, do not the same 
executives oppose Federal aid? The answer 
is money. 

Money is a good servant but a dangerous 
master. The only legitimate Justification 
for Federal aid is that education lacks money 
and the Federal Government is far more 
prodigal with its funds than are other 
sources. If only the proponents of Federal 
ald would come right out and state this fact, 
we could face the issue head on and measure 
what the easy money buys against what we 
must sacrifice in order to obtain it from 
Washington. 

It is undeniable that our increasingly tech- 
nical society requires an increasingly skilled 
and knowledgeable population and, to ac- 
complish this end, a larger part of gross na- 
tional product must be invested in educa- 
tion. 

The issue is whether this urgent objective 
is to be achieved through congressional ac- 
tion—which forces people to pay more for 
education and at the same time diminishes 
the diversity and circumscribes the creativ- 
ity of the separate colleges—or whether the 
Nation can be persuaded to provide the 
necessary funds through traditional sources 
and thus preserve the freedom and the 
strength of American education. 
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I cannot believe that my colleagues in col- 
lege administration would so readily forfeit 
the full potential of their respective institu- 
tions if they fully realized what was at stake. 
As difficult as their financial future may ap- 
Pear to them, it cannot be the reason for 
abandoning integrity. The course of educa- 
tional statesmanship is to protect the great- 
est creative potential and the greatest insti- 
tutional individuality. That course does not 
lie via the Federal Treasury: 

The college executives and the officers of 
the Government who may have a part 
through their silent or vocal support of Fed- 
€ral subsidy will have to answer to history 
for the consequences of their work. 

May this Nation recognize in time the stake 
it has in keeping education decentralized 
and unfederalized. If these views make sense 
to you, I urge you to do everything in your 
Power to defeat additional Federal subsidies 
Of education and also to increase the flow of 
funds to higher education through other 
channels. The accomplishment of both ob- 
jectives is essential to the strength and vi- 
tality of this Nation. 


Address of Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
of Massachusetts, Before the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union in Support of 
Resolution on Racial Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Sepiember 25, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
by Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts, 
to the Interparliamentary Union at Bel- 
grade, Yugoslavia, last week has received 
Worldwide acclaim for its forthright po- 
Sition of the U.S. Government in dealing 
With racial discrimination. Senator 
Yy was speaking in support of a 
resolution on racial discrimination be- 
fore the Interparliamentary Union. I 
insert Senator KENNEDY’s speech and an 
editorial from the September 18 edition 
ef the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript- 
Telegram, commenting on the Senator's 
speech, at this point in the RECORD: 
THE SENATOR SPEAKS OUT 

Senator Ten KENNEDY is making a good im- 
Pression in Yugoslavia. First of all, he had 
u chat with the formidable Madame Nhu, 
Making it clear, no doubt, that the Kennedy 

tration has no objection to family 
Combines in politics, so long as they behave 
themselves. Then he gave a speech at the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference that 
Won great applause for its direct statement 
on racial prejudice, 

It may well be that the administration is 
goling out of its way to give younger brother 
a chance to look good, both at home and 
abroad, but if this is so the junior Senator 
is indeed making the most of it. 

We need clear-speaking emissaries at inter- 
national convocations, whether they are 
Senators or delegates, Kennedys or Lodges. 
And we like the way TD KENNEDY told the 
Meeting at Belgrade that the United States 
is facing up to the problems of prejudice and 

y made commendable progress. 
He sugested also that such problems exist 
in other parts of the world, even behind the 
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Iron Curtain. By the time he got through 
talking, nearly all the delegates had turned 
up to applaud him—except Madame Nhu. 


SPEECH BY Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY TO 
THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION IN SUP- 
PORT OF RESOLUTION ON RACIAL DISCRIMI- 
NATION 


It is a very great privilege for me to be 
here at this conference. I have had the good 
fortune of being able to yisit many of the 
nations of Europe at various times of my life, 
but this is my first opportunity to visit 
Yugoslavia. This nation and its leaders 
have been most hospitable to us. I think it 
is very significant that the delegates from 
so many nations can get together here, in 
pursuit of their mutual interest in parlia- 
mentary government. It is clear proof that 
the interests and problems we have in com- 
mon can transcend the disagreements of 
diplomacy and the ideologies of politics. 

I speak today on behalf of the U.S. dele- 
gation, in support of the draft resolution on 
racial discrimination of the committee non- 
self-governing territories and ethnic ques- 
tions. Racial discrimination is not limited to 
any one country or one racial group or one 
period of history. The gypsies in central 
Europe, the “colored” in South Africa, the 
Negros in England and the United States 
and the minority racial groups in many Eu- 
ropean nations suffer from discrimination. 
My own Irish ancestors felt the sting of pre- 
judice, both in the nation they left and, 
initially, in the country where they settled. 

But racial discrimination in 1963 cer- 
tainly is most publicized in the United 
States. In a sense, my Nation has asked to 
be judged in this area, because of the lead- 
ership we have taken in the cause of free- 
dom and democracy around the world. I 
am sure all of you read about the gathering 
that occurred on the 28th of August in our 
Capital City of Washington. There came 
together at that time over 200,000 citizens— 
Negros and white people who believe deeply 
in the Negro cause. They exercised the 
traditional right of American citizens to 
petition their Government for redress of 
grievances. This demonstration was im- 
pressive both in its numbers and its dignity. 
I believe it made a lasting mark upon the 
conscience of the people of the world. 

In a sense this demonstration showed both 
how much has been done and how much 
must be done to alleviate racial discrimi- 
nation. The Negro race was brought to 
America, against their will, as part of the 
slave trade. The effort to free them from 
slavery precipitated the only Civil War my 
Nation has known. While this war freed the 
Negroes from their status as property, they 
were left without property, without educa- 
tion, without the means to participate fully 
in the democratic parliamentary process. 

In the hundreds of years that have passed, 
the Negroes in the United States, despite 
discrimination, have made significant ad- 
vances in their life. The average income to- 
day of the American Negro is more than that 
of white citizens in most nations of the na- 
tions of Europe. * * * The men and women 
who participated in the demonstration in 
Washington had means enough to travel hun- 
dreds of miles in modern forms of trans- 
portation, Among the participants were Ne- 
gro business leaders, professional men, teach- 
ers, ministers, and entertainers. _ 

But as I said before, the very fact that a 
demonstration was necessary shows how 
much must still be done if discrimination 18 
to be ended. 

The Negroes in America were asking for 
protection of their right to vote which is de- 
nied in some parts of the United States. 

They were asking for more jobs, higher 
wages, better education for their children; 
and most of all for the chance to enjoy, on 
an equal plane with white people, the ac- 
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commodations of restaurants, motion pic- 
ture houses, and hotels. 

Most of the United States is free of this 
form of discrimination. In my own State of 
Massachusetts, where the movement to abol- 
ish slavery began 130 years ago, a Negro today 
can eat in any restaurant, live in any neigh- 
borhood, apply for any job. He is protected 
by strong laws against discrimination which 
are enforced by the attorney general of our 
State who is himself a Negro. 

And so I say to you, despite our failings, we 
of the U.S. delegation can support this reso- 
lution in good conscience. We have come to 
grips with our problem. We realize our spe- 
cial responsibilities. We are determined to 
clean our hands of racial prejudice so we can 
go before the world with deeds to match our 
words, 

The American people have solved problems 
of discrimination before. Our Nation could 
not have prospered unless groups of immi- 
grants from Europe, all of whom faced hos- 
tility when they arrived, had not become an 
integrated part of our society. 

Neither I nor the President of the United 
States would hold the positions we do if 
America had not taken down the sign that 
said, No Irish need apply.” 

I am sure that every nation represented 
here can point, as we can, to chapters in its 
history where the breaking down of discrimi- 
nation—be it racial, religious, or geographic— 
helps unify and strengthen the country. 

Whether it be the unification of Italy in 
1861; of the unification of Germany in 1871, 
or the union of the Serbs, Croats, and Slo- 
venes into Yugoslavia after World War I. 

Let us all unite in supporting this resolu- 
tion. Let us declare together that racial dis- 
crimination is wrong. It is legally wrong, 
morally wrong, and is bad for humanity. 

Let us make an effort to end discrimination 
wherever it is, wherever it weakens and di- 
lutes the principles upon which all our na- 
tions were founded. And in doing so, let us 
work together to achieve that happy situation 
best described in the words of the Scottish 
poet Robert Burns: 


“For all that and all that, 
It's coming yet for all that; 
When man to man the world around 
Shall brothers be, for all that.” 


The Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include an editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News reminding us that 
the strength of our system is founded 
upon the Constitution. Iam afraid too 
many have forgotten how this Govern- 
ment was formed and why the United 
States has become the mightiest Nation 
on earth. 

The editorial follows: 

THE CONSTITUTION 

In the hustling 20th century, we Ameri- 
cans are often too busy thinking about to- 
day and tomorrow to bother about yester- 
day. Always looking to the future—with 
hope and apprehension—we sometimes 
neglect our duty to learn the lessons of the 
past. Why is it that those who have the 
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most blessings are sometimes the least aware 
of them? 

Americans today share an enviable place 
in history, Though they make up only 6 
percent of the earth's population and occupy 
only 7 percent of its surface, they have pro- 
duced 50 percent of the world’s wealth. 

Without doubt we have inherited the 
greatest amount of freedom, happiness and 
justice ever enjoyed by any people at any 
time in history. 

Was all of this an accident? Or was it the 
direct result of something in our past which 
we would do well to remember? 

Perhaps the most important single event 
in our past was the adoption of the U.S. Con- 
stitution 176 years ago, on September 17, 
1787. For it was that Constitution which 
established the form of government under 
which we, as a people, have been able to 
achieve liberty, justice, and progress. 

“To form a more perfect union, to establish 
Justice, to insure domestic tranquillity, to 
provide for the common defense, to promote 
the general welfare and to insure the bless- 
ings of liberty, to ourselves and our poster- 
ity”—these were the high aspirations of men 
who authored the document. They knew 
enough of human history to fear the mob as 
well as the 8 $ 

They were wise enough to know that no 
man or sét of men could safely be trusted 
with excessive power. They set out to estab- 
lish a new system of government under which 

all men would rule, yet all would obey. 

The result of their endeavors—the Con- 
atitution—was the greatest compact for free- 
dom known to history. It guaranteed 
against tyranny by dividing and limiting the 
powers of government, establishing a repre- 
sentative republic, and by concentrating on 
the dignity and freedom of the individual 
rather than the collective needs of society. 

Adoption of the Constitution and estab- 
lishment of the form of government it pre- 
scribed were a turning point in recorded 
history. For the first time, all of the tre- 
mendous resources and energies of individual 
mankind were released, sparking a world- 
wide revolt against the medieval concept of 
collectivist economies and feudal subjugation 
of the individual. 

Those who today cry out that, in the name 
of progress, the Constitution must be 
amended or discarded ignore the fact that 
the very progress with which they identify 
themselves would not have been possible 
without the Constitution, They fail to un- 
derstand that the Constitution, more than 
anything else, has been responsible for the 
tremendous progress to which they claim 
we must now adjust, 

September 17-23 is Constitution Week, 
and it’s wise to remind that our constitu- 
tional system which many believe to be out- 
moded is actually the most modern and 
progressive form of government ever devised. 

Most of the up-to-date remedies proposed 
as substitutes for that system are, in reality, 
the same old doctrines which were in force 
for centuries before the Constitution lit the 
spark of liberty and progress. 

But the greatest threat to our constitu- 
tional system comes not from those who at- 
tack it directly, but from those who are 
changing this system little by little and 
from those of us who fall to speak out 
against this gradual erosion. 

Daniel Webster warned: “If the Constitu- 
tion be picked away by piecemeal, it is gone, 
and gone as effectually as if some military 
despot had grasped it at once, trampled it 
beneath his feet and scattered its loose 
leaves in the wild winds.” 

When the Constitution was adopted 176 
years ago this week, its authors pledged to 
defend it with their “lives, fortunes, and 
sacred honor.” Can we who have benefited 
80 greatly from their gift afford to do less? 
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How To Kill the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks to the Appendix of the RECORD, 1 
insert an editorial from the Evening Star, 
dated, Tuesday, September 24, entitled 
How To Kill the U.N.”: 

How To KL THE U.N. 

As expected, members of the Afro-Asian 
bioc have marked the opening of the 18th 
session of the United Nations General As- 
sembly with a formal demand that drastic 
action be taken against South Africa. The 
significance of their position can be summed 
up quite simply: Should they have their 
way, the world organization would very rap- 
idly begin to fall apart, 

For these members (most of them fiedg- 
lings) have called upon both the Assembly 
and the Security Council to consider expel- 
ling South Africa from the U.N. and imposing 
an all-out economic and military blockade 
against it. And why? Because of its apart- 
heid policy. This is a policy that enforces 
a strict separation of the races—not unlike 
the segregation that we have had, and still 
have, in many parts of our own country. 
What the Afro-Asians are shrilly asking for, 
in short, ts the immediate end of all this—or 
else severe sanctions against the South Afri- 
cans, including a U.N. vote to cast them intc 
the outer darkness as a sort of international 
pariah. 

Yet, however hateful apartheid may be, 
South Africa is a sovereign nation endowed 
with inherent rights to govern itself, and 
handle its programs, in what seems to it to 
be the best way. The action sought by the 
Afro-Asians would be the grossest kind of in- 
tervention in the internal affairs of a free and 
independent land. The people of that coun- 
try therefore have reason to feel incensed. 
Americans would certainly feel the same way 
if a cabal in the U.N. undertook to condemn 
and punish the United States for the segre- 
gation that still exists in many of our States, 
north and south, east and west. 

Accordingly, when it comes to voting on 
this matter, our country should neither 
equivocate nor abstain. Instead, it should 
emphatically support South Africa—a good 
ally of the free world—against the effort of 
the Afro-Asian members to meddle in what 
is none of their business. The U.N. can- 
not put up with such intervention without 
stultifying itself and digging tts own grave. 


Mr. Speaker, while I have no brief for 
the present United Nations, this situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves only dem- 
onstrates how ridiculous and nonsensi- 
cal our African policy really is. 

Our African policy needs a careful and 
thorough review for there are many indi- 
cations it is a failure which will have seri- 
ous and perhaps disastrous consequences. 

Our policy for the Dark Continent 
seems to be a very simple one. We op- 
pose colonialism and apparently our de- 
finition of colonialism is a situation in 
which Negroes oppose whites. The 
United States has been the primary fac- 
tor in the so-called freedom wave which 
has swept both Africa and Asia. We 
have pressured France, Britain, Belgium 
and Portugal to give up their territories. 
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In Africa alone, 33 new states have been 
created since the end of World War II. 
There are only a few white enclaves left 
and these are concentrated South of the 
former Belgian Congo. The giant pro- 
vinces of Angola and Mozambique still 
are Portuguese territory and South Af- 
rica is firmly in white hands. Elsewhere 
in Africa the whites have relinquished 
power or are in the process of doing so. 

Obviously, old style colonialism could 
not be maintained indefinitely in Africa. 
But just as obviously, independence for 
the former colonial areas was not the an- 
swer to every problem. Not every mis- 
take or mishap in Africa is this country's 
fault. Yet, as I have stated, we did 
put pressure on our former allies to get 
out and get out fast. 

As a result, the continent has gone 
backwards. The civilization which the 
former colonial powers built has eroded; 
dictators control many of the new coun- 
tries; many of these leaders and their 
favorites live on a profligate scale; the 
condition of the masses is worse than it 
was when independence came. There is 
little prospect of improvement but there 
are plenty of indications that the situa- 
tion will get worse. 

Nevertheless, we seem to have learned 
nothing by experience. This country has 
taken.the lead in attempting to force the 
Portuguese out of Angola and Mozam- 
bique. Once that event takes place, we 
probably will try to throw out the South 
Africans. If we pursue our present 
course, we might even find ourselves at 
war with both Portugal and South Africa. 

If this statement sounds extreme let 
me point out to you that we backed the 
United Nations attack on Tshombe in the 
former Belgian Congo. To all intent and 
purposes, this was our fight and it was 
pursued for motives which still remain 
obscure. The African nations wanted 
Tshombe crushed, the latter being & 
friend of the whites in the Congo. Our 
own Negro leaders also wanted the de- 
feat of Tshombe. Perhaps these factors 
were decisive in our decision to convert 
the U.N, established to keep world peace, 
into an instrument of war. > 

Our State Department has tried to 
represent the downfall of Tshombe and 
the so-called unification of the Belgian 
Congo as a great victory. Actually, the 
Belgian Congo is torn to pieces and only 
the presence of U.N. troops prevent tribal 
fighting and other disorders. The situa- 
tion in the Congo isso chaotic that it will 
take years for that unhappy country to 
reach the degree of stability and order 
which it had prior to independence. 

If our dislike of Tshombe is a mystery, 
our attitude toward Portugal is even 
more so. In March 1961, a goup of ter- 
rorists invaded Angola from the Belgian 
Congo. They killed and tortured without 
mercy, being finally defeated and driven 
out by the aroused settlers and Portu- 
guese troops. 

Coincidentally with the invasion of 
Angola, the United Nations Security 
Council considered a resolution calling 
for an inquiry into conditions in the 
province. To the amazement and con- 
sternation of Portugal, a NATO member 
and long-time friend of the United 
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States, this country voted for the reso- 
lution. 

Shortly afterwards, the United States 
voted in the U.N. General Assembly for 
an inquiry into the situation in Angola, 
the Security Council resolution having 
failed despite our vote for it. But before 
any inquiry could begin, we voted for a 
resolution before the Security Council 
which called upon the Portugese to 
“desist forthwith from repressive meas- 
ures in Africa.” This resolution carried. 

In reality, we voted at the Security 
Council to condemn the Portuguese for 
defending themselves against the terror- 
ists, whose atrocities are beyond descrip- 
tion. Our censure of the Portuguese 
prior to any investigation of the fighting 
x Angola amounted to “a form of lynch 

W.“ 

The Belgian Congo furnishes an exam- 
ple of what happens to a colony which 
achieves freedom before it is ready for it. 
Not only will it take a long time to undue 
the damage already done, but our own 
Poor taxpayers must pay a large part of 
the bill. The United States has put 
More than $200 million into the Congo, to 
Say nothing of U.N. funds which we fur- 
nished indirectly. Our taxpayers will be 
shelling out for a long time to come. 

I do not think there is a single new 
state in Africa which isn’t worse off 
now than when it gained its independ- 
ence. The trend was summarized in a 
Series of articles this year by Arthur 
Veysey, London correspondent of the 
Chicago Tribune. He wrote from Lagos, 
Nigeria: 

To travel through Africa 10 years ago was 
an exciting experience. Everywhere build- 
ings, from proud city skyscrapers to neat 
one-room houses, were rising. New fields 
Were being cleared and planted, pastures 
Contoured to save water and soil, schools 
and hospitals opened. 

Each year fewer people were going to bed 
on the ground, hungry, cold, and sick. Few- 
er babies were dying. Everywhere people of 
ali races were full of hope. 

Then came independence for most of the 
Colonial countries. 

To travel through Africa today is a sad- 
dening, heart-searing ordeal, Building has 
stopped or slowed down, productive fields are 
going back to unproductive bush. Idleness 
has increased. Standards, both physical and 
Moral, are slipping. 

People who so short a time ago saw an 
ever-brightening future, today ponder how 
bad things can get. 


Even under the best of circumstances, 
Many of the new countries cannot exist. 
They simply do not have the resources 
Necessary for statehood. The well- 
known African geographer, George H. T, 
Kimble, said in a recent interview in the 
US. News & World Report that only 
five or six of the new nations were viable. 
Among these he named Nigeria, Uganda, 
the Belgian Congo, the Sudan, Tanga- 
nyika, and Ghana. He did not predict 
that these six had bright futures, or 
Would remain as entities. He simply 
Said they could get along if they were 
Tun right. But they are not being run 
right. Without exception, I think most 
Of them are in bad shape today. Under 
the policies being pursued at present, 
they will continue to do downhill. 

The independence wave in Africa has 

followed by a series of unpleasant 
developments. Increasingly, the Afro- 
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Asian bloc at the U.N. has become racist. 
They violate the charter frequently and 
with impunity. Not too long ago, the 
bloc used the U.N. as a forum for assaults 
on Portugal and South Africa. They are 
using the world organization as a mega- 
phone in their campaign to drive Portu- 
gal and South Africa out of Africa, itself. 
They cry colonialism, which has come to 
be a very bad word, indeed, but they have 
no interest whatever in the colonialism 
practiced by Russia and the Red 
Chinese. 

During the U.N. debate, the world's 
greatest colonial power cheered the Afro- 
Asian bloc on and took an active part in 
the proceedings. Our representatives at 
the U.N. sat by straight faced and let 
Russia get away with cynical and blatant 
hypocrisy. The U.N. has greatly dam- 
aged its prestige by its irresponsibility 
during the past few years. Regardless of 
the propaganda in its behalf, its destruc- 
tion is likely unless it mends its ways. 

Our own Negro leaders should be the 
first to criticize the U.N. for racism. 
Their goal in this country, or so they 
say, is complete integration. They do 
not want to be judged on the basis of skin 
color. Yet, curiously enough, they back 
racism in Africa. The Negro papers de- 
nounce not only South Africa, which 
practices apartheid, but the multiracial 
Portuguese. The latter, alone among the 
European colonizing nations, eschew dis- 
crimination based on skin color, Many 
Negroes have risen to high positions in 
the Portuguese African territories. 
Intermarriage and association between 
the races are common in Angola and 
Mozambique. But Dr. Martin Luther 
King, James Farmer, Roy Wilkins, and 
almost every prominent Negro leader de- 
nounces the Portuguese. They say they 
are not sincere and, in effect, argue for 
Negro rule in Angola and Mozambique 
because the Negroes are in the major- 
ity. If that argument is turned around, 
the whites should rule in this country. 
They are not only greatly in the majority 
but they settled North America and de- 
veloped it. Sometimes I wonder whether 
our Negro leaders are as sincere as they 
profess to be. If they are sincere, they 
would be greatly exercised over the 
wrongs done the whites in Africa, 
or so it seems to me. Along with their 
denunciation of southern leaders in this 
country, they would be denouncing rac- 
ists like Tubman in Liberia, Mboya in 
Kenya and Nkrumah in Ghana. 

I wonder sometimes also about the sin- 
cerity of our anticolonial policy. I can- 
not understand why our spokesmen at 
the U.N. and the State Department are 
so quiet, not to say supine, in the face 
of Russian colonialism. We seem also 
not to mind Red Chienese colonialism in 
the least. Tears for Tibet long since 
ceased to flow, and we actually are talk- 
ing about closer relations with the Rus- 
sian regime in Hungary. We were 
greatly upset at the brutal massacre of 
the Hungarian revolutionists, but now 
our anger has abated. Our ire seems to 
be directed toward Western leaders like 
De Gaulle and friendly countries like 
Portugal. 

Moreover, I am astonished at our part 
in making Dutch New Guinea an Indo- 
nesian colony. The story is long and 
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involved but the purport is clear. Dutch 
New Guinea is a primitive area lying 
between Australia and Indonesia. As the 
name indicates, it formerly belonged to 
Holland. As is customary, we told the 
Dutch to get out. They agreed and sug- 
gested that New Guinea be turned over 
to the U.N. for an interim period. 

About that time, Sukarno, the cocky 
little Indonesian ruler, decided he wanted 
New Guinea. Why, I do not know. This 
country is mostly jungle and is inhabited 
by a race called Papuans, a backward, 
tribal people. The former Dutch New 
Guinea had no economic, political, or 
ethnic ties with Indonesia. That did not 
matter. This country helped Sukarno 
and a deal was worked out. The net re- 
sult: Sukarno took over the Papuans. 
Instead of being heartily ashamed of this 
breach of principle, our officials were 
very complacent about it. They seemed 
pleased that they had been able to do 
something for Sukarno, a dictator with 
close Communist ties. 

I have tried very hard to understand 
our African policy. The best explana- 
tion, when it defects and consequences 
are pointed out, is that the whites cannot 
maintain a foothold in Africa. The 
Portuguese say that Angola and Mozam- 
bique are as much a part of their country 
as Hawaii and Alaska are part of the 
United States. Our Government pays no 
attention to such statements. Our offi- 
cials simply shrug and say that the 
Portuguese cannot hold on. Nor does it 
help to point out that Angola and Mo- 
zambique are thriving and prosperous by 
comparison with the new states on the 
continent. Obviously, if the Portuguese 
are forced out we will see a repetition of 
the Congo mess all over again. Once 
sgain: our taxpayers will be handed the 

Our Government says it wants the 
Portuguese to make concessions. We 
should know that no concession made by 
the Portuguese will suffice, short of com- 
plete surrender. The drive against the 
Portuguese seems to have little support 
in Angola and Mozambique, themselyes. 
If it had such support, the new African 
nations would not be threatening an in- 
vasion of the Provinces. After the first 
attack on Angola in 1961, the terrorists 
have never been able to muster any 
strength. If they had any real follow- 
ing inside Angola, there would have been 
trouble all along. Also, in view of the de- 
moralized situation inside almost every 
new African state, it would seem that the 
first order of business would be to try to 
set some things right at home. But no, 
they are united on one thing—they want 
to end all white authority in Africa and 
the consequences do not seem to worry 
them in the least. 

The Arab countries, including Ben 
Bella, Algerian dictator and friend of 
Castro, also want to drive out the whites. 
As an aside, I might say to the new 
Negro nations that they have a lot more 
to fear from the Arabs than from the 
remnants of white rule in Africa. After 
all, the Arabs were the original African 
slave traders. 

Our Government seems to feel that 
events in Africa constitute a triumph in 
the cold war. None of the new African 
nations is avowedly Communist, al- 
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though several are very close to Russia. 
The real Communist threat in Africa is 
demoralization. If the trend continues, 
the Communists can pick up the pieces. 
The ruling politicians in Africa have 
made a lot of promises. They told their 
people that things would be great after 
the whites were gone. Instead, things 
get worse and worse. Below the rulers 
are younger politicians, impatient with 
the way things are going. They are 
more radical than existing leaders and 
much closer to the Communists. If the 
State Department wants to know what 
is likely to happen in Africa, I suggest 
that somebody take a look at the recent 
revolution in the former French Congo. 
This is a most ominous portent. I sug- 
gest also that the Russians are all for 
driving the Portuguese out of Africa. 
They support, most enthusiastically, this 
part of our policy. They are not doing 
it out of concern for the African natives. 
This doctrine that certain events are 
foreordained does not convince me. If 
colonialism is dead, does that include 
Communist colonialism? Must we pur- 
sue a course which tears Africa to 
pieces? Would it not be the part of wis- 
dom and commonsense to try to work 
out an African program which would in- 
clude sensible cooperation between the 
Negroes and the whites? The needs of 
Africa are almost limitless, If we are 
to back racism and irresponsibility, 
Africa cannot possibly hope to get the 
money and help from white technicians 
and administrators which it must have. 
Surely, there are Negro leaders in Africa 
who have some sense of reality. But 
they have no reason to show it so long 
as the United States, itself, pursues an 
irresponsible course. 


Un-American Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
still shudder in disbelief when we recall 
what took place in the halls of the House 
just a little over a week ago when certain 
members of our unruly younger genera- 
tion invaded the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


I would like to call the attention of 
my colleagues to an article relating to 
this incident which appeared in the New 
York Times, Sunday, September 15, 1963. 

The article follows: 

DISORDER OVER CUBA 

Last June 28 about 60 young American 
students left New York for a trip to Cuba, 
all expenses paid by Premier Castro. Their 
route was circuitous—via London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, and Prague—because they were 
making the trip in violation of a State De- 
partment ban on travel to Cuba except with 
special permission of the Secretary of State. 
“Our trip,“ the students claimed on their 
return last month, “violates no law and is in 
the best interests of all Americans.” The 
House Un-American Activities Committee 
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apparently thought otherwise; it subpenaed 
10 of the students to testify. 

The committee opened its hearings last 
Thursday in the House caucus room. For 
2 days, the staid chamber was the scene of 
wild disturbances by the students and their 
supporters. They shouted that Southern 
committee members were racists. One wit- 
ness who refused to answer questions de- 
clared: ‘I will not be forced to become a stool 
pigeon, a rat, a fink, or informer on anyone.” 
When police moved to eject them they 
cried. Police brutality.” Fifteen were hus- 
tiled out on Thursday, and 16 more the next 
day. Five persons were arrested for dis- 
orderly conduct. 

The hearings, it was felt, would result in 
no more harm to the students than some bad 
publicity; but a few of them may be in for 
more serious trouble with a Federal grand 
jury in Brooklyn, which began hearings on 
the trip last week—the travel ban falls under 
a law permitting such regulations by the 
Secretary of State—and was sald to have 
issued 15 subpenas. Some observers felt, 
however, that the trip had raised serious 
questions about whether and to what extent 
the Government should limit the travel 
rights of U.S. citizens, 


Maybe We Are Stupid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the Members of the House 
to an editorial entitled “Maybe We Are 
Stupid,” which appeared in the Rochelle 
Leader on September 20, 1963. From 
time to time I have taken this means of 
presenting to the Congress some of the 
truly outstanding and thought-provok- 
ing columns published in this news- 
paper. 

The article to which I bring your at- 
tention today offers some most succinct 
comments on the lack of consistency and 
coordination in our foreign policy with 
respect to trade with Communist-con- 
trolled nations. 

The article follows: 

MAYBE We ARE STUPID 


The news that Canada has agreed to sell 
Russia 228 million bushels of wheat has been 
greeted with anguish by many Americans 
who feei that such transactions undercut 
this country's foreign policy and strengthen 
the enemies of freedom. 

They press the point further by referring 
to a section of the agreement that provides 
for transfer of 16.5 million bushels of the 
grain to Cuba to prop up Fidel Castro's sag- 
ging food supplies. . 

Our Canadian friends haye shocked us 
before by selling grain to Red China and 
participating in trade with Cuba contrary to 
the wishes of the United States. 

However our objections to deals of this 
kind have been growing more feeble and in 
this latest episode official sources said they 
were aware of the negotiations and offered 
no serious objections. 

HUBERT HUMPHREY, Minnesota Senator and 
often a spokesman for the administration, 
went even further and said, “We might Just 
want to take a look and see just how stupid 
weve been.” 

He certainly has a point there In admit- 
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ting that the Canadians haye been right all 
along in making whatever deals they could 
with the Communist nations. 

The most obvious factor in U.S. foreign 
policy has been its inconsistency. We have 
lamented the fact that some of our allies 
traded profitably with the Communist na- 
tions and at the same time we were doling 
out billions in gifts to Communist bosses— 
partly in economic aid and partly in military 
assistance that enabled the dictators to 
strengthen their hold on the people. 

Our idea seemed to be that it was wrong 
to deal profitably with such nations but 
that it was right to give the stuff away. 

So while we were chiding our friends for 
wanting to do business with the Commu- 
nists we were furnishing $2.5 billion in aid 
to Tito in Communist Yugoslavia, a half- 
billion to Gomulka in Communist Poland 
and $6.7 million to Sukarno in Communist 
Indonesia. 

Our argument for bolstering the regimes 
of these strong men is that they just might 
occasionally talk back to the Russian and 
Chinese Communists or show a little grati- 
tude for our gifts. 

But until recently we have at least kept 
up the pretense of enmity for the two Com- 
munist giants and have spent hundreds of 
billions for arms for ourselves and our allies 
and for keeping wavering nations out of the 
Communist orbit. 

Even this is changing now as our leaders 
have decided to coexist with Russia and 
Red China and by inference to concede the 
legitimacy of their conquest of neighboring 
nations. 

In the interest of coexistence we are adopt- 
ing a nuclear test ban treaty ‘‘on faith,” we 
have decided to accept the fact that Cuba 
is now a Communist stronghold and have 
even started being friendly with the bloody- 
handed Kadar regime in Hungary. 

We've dropped our belief that the world 
cannot exist half slave and half free and 
no longer contend for free elections in the 
captive nations. 

Perhaps this is the practical way to have 
peace in our times but we sincerely hope 
that Senator Humpurey won't have to look 
back in some future year and “see Just how 
stupid we've been.” 


Immune Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article 
from the September 4, 1963, issue of the 
Ramsey County Suburban Life, which 
has recently come to my attention. I 
think my colleagues will be interested in 
its message and the following summary 
of a study being conducted by the W. E. 
Petersen Research Institute of St. Paul, 
Minn., on the physical and financial 
values of immune milk. 

With football practice at Alexander Ram- 
sey high school underway, 14-year-old Jack 
Pardun of 1647 West County Road B., Rose- 
ville, feels like he’s got a new lease on life. 

You see, Jack, son of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Pardun, couldn't have even considered go- 
ing out for football a year or so ago. He 
had to stay indoors in an air-conditioned 
room all during the early fall season. 
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“But then the. father of one of Jack's 
friends told us about the ‘immune milk,’ 
developed out here at the University of 
Minnesota,” said Jack's mother who dropped 
in the other day to tell us about it. “He 
began drinking it, and believe me, life has 
taken on a completely different color en- 
tirely. This year he feels wonderful and has 
no trouble breathing. I just can't believe it. 

(Eprrorn’s Notre: “Immune miik” is pro- 
duced by the Struss farm out on Snelling 
Avenue, across from the Roseville Drive-In 
Theater, and has been subject of a series of 
articles in this paper before. Each season, 
Other hayfever sufferers tell us about it en- 
tirely. This year he feels wonderful and has 
no trouble breathing. I just can't believe 
it, 


Mr. Speaker, for the past 2 years, Drs. 
Berry Campbell and W. E. Petersen of 
Loma Linda University and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, respectively, have 
been conducting an extensive research 
project to show that the essential func- 
tion of the mammary gland is not nutri- 
tional, but is instead toward the protec- 
tion of the young mammal from a hos- 
tile microbie environment. They have 
evidence that this gland is an important 
mechanism for the immuniological pro- 
tection of the otherwise helpless new- 
born. Such a view has important impli- 
Cations in medicine and animal hus- 
bandry. 

Colostrum and milk contain a con- 
Stantly appearing fraction of immune 
globulins? The antibodies constituting 
this globulin appear to have identical 
chemical composition with those in the 
blood serum. Heterologous antibodies 
introduced passively into the circulation 
of the mother appear in the milk. Ex- 
periments along these lines have estab- 
lished the fact that some of the antibody 
in milk is derived from the immune frac- 
tion of the serum. 

At the present time this new discovery; 
namely, that antibody is synthesized lo- 
Cally in the mammary gland and may 
best be stimulated by direct immuniza- 
tion through the teat canal, has made 
it possible to produce with the same 
number of animals a much greater 
Volume of antibodies. For this reason 
the use of milk rather than serum anti- 

es has become a practical endeavor. 

In experiments with people suffering 
from arthritis and meningitis, sufficient 
remissions of the infection have 
during four separate regimens of bral 
immunotherapy. In addition to the 
Medical application, the newer under- 
Standing of the immunodynamics has a 
direct bearing upon certain problems of 
animal husbandry. The tremendou 
losses of young animals particularly in 
the dairy industry and in swine raising 
seems to be due to inappropriate meas- 
Ures taken to prevent infectious diseases. 

Drs. Campbell and Petersen have 
Shown that the mammary gland plays 
a dynamic role, receiving antigens from 
intercurrent infections during infancy 
and responding with the production of 
Protective immunity. Practical use of 
this reactivity of the mammary gland 
of the cow may be made for the produc- 
tion of therapeutic antibody. Children 
and adults drinking immune milk in- 
fused with antibodies would receive im- 
munity from diseases and dairymen in 
Minnesota would receive a higher price 
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for immune milk produced and thus im- 
prove the standard of living for them- 
selves and children. This research sug- 
gests that the greatest contribution of 
the cow to the human race is yet to be 
made and will be realized only when 
these remarkable features of the mam- 
mary gland are exploited. 


Oklahoma Businessman Defends Water 
Development Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
community, State and National leaders 
throughout our country have voiced their 
resentment at last month's Life magazine 
article distorting and degrading Federal 
spending in the area of water resource 
development. 

These Americans have made known 
their disapproval of Life’s unfair attack 
in many forms—including letters written 
to the magazine's editor. 

One such letter from William Morgan 
Cain, one of Oklahoma’s foremost busi- 
ness and civic leaders and presently the 
president of the Water Development 
Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc., was not 
reprinted in Life's “Letters to the Editor” 
column. 

Mr. Cain's letter to Life contains a 
thorough and thoughful discussion of 
some of the important reasons for de- 
veloping and harnessing our water re- 
sources. In a calm, but firm manner, he 
illuminates some of the fallacies of the 
Life article. 

Because of Mr. Cain’s masterful job 
in answering the Life smear, I wish to 
have the full text of his letter published 
in the Recorp at this time: ‘ 

WATER DEVELOPMENT FounpaTion 

OF OKLAHOMA, INC., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. August 14, 1963. 

Mr. GEORGE P. HUNT, 
Managing Editor, Life Magazine, 

Time-Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 

New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Ma. Hunt: Your pork barrel exposé 
published August 16 which ripped into Gov- 
ernment spending for water development 
projects was undoubtedly the greatest dis- 
service you could have possibly done to the 
United States. 

Water resources development is the coun- 
try’s greatest single challenge, as your publi- 
cation pointed out in a lengthy article in 
1961. 

Life has glorified such Federal spending as 
the Space race, the foreign sid and Peace 
Corps efforts and our buildup for national 
defense. 

But each time you speak of projects aimed 
at making capital improvements for the Na- 
tion—projects which will help build the 
economy and diversify our industrial base— 
you berate them. It costs an average $24,000 
to create just one job for a single industrial 
employee. This is far too large a job for 
government to undertake with the quantity 
of unemployment now existing. But if Gov- 
ernment alds projects which will create new 
climates that stimulate industrial invest- 
ment, the private economy may well be able 
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to give our unworking labor forces new op- 
portunities. 

The efforts of individual States to modern- 
ize their highways and increase their water- 
ways are vital segments in industrial growth. 
Without economic transportation facilities, 
the less populous States of the Nation will 
never be developed to handle exploding con- 
ditions of overpopulation now occurring 
along both coasts. 

To fill the interior of the country with 
opportunity, and avoid a predicted decline 
in the Nation's standard of living due to 
overcrowding, we must build up the areas 
which don't have all the natural endow- 
ments of more fortunate regions. 

Oklah: s are doing what they can on 
their own to build the State. This year, 
Oklahoma City completed a $62 million 
project moving water 100 miles into its 
metropolitan area. Thousands of Sooner 
farmers annually match Federal aid dollar 
for dollar to dam up water for agricultural 
use. But the job is too great for a small 
population. We admittedly need help. 

America desperately needs the new hori- 
zons being created in Oklahoma with “Kerr's 
Lakes” and the economic transportation to 
be available along the Arkansas River. 

This is a region of low cost energy fuels 
such as coal, gas, and oll. Economic studies 
show the new canal will move these fuels and 
other vital minerals out of five States—goods 
and minerals now sitting untapped. To 
question that this region shouldn't be de- 
veloped is tantamount to questioning man's 
development of the atom or his efforts to 
conquer space. 

If our Nation can push costly exploration 
along the frontiers of science why shouldn't 
it use its know-how in ways to develop every 
section of the country to its fullest capacity. 

We submit that every State in the United 
States will be amply repaid for their collec- 
tive investments in Oklahoma. The vast re- 
sources tapped here and the development of 
a thriving economy on the plains will in- 
crease the gross national product and fur- 
nish great volumes of new taxes for the U.S, 
Treasury. 
Our foundation represents and is financed 
by over 300 businessmen in the Oklahoma 
City area. We know the Arkansas naviga- 
tion project isn't just a channel to tiny 
Catoosa, Okla. We have studies by econ- 
omists which prove the Arkansas will be a 
gateway for goods coming to and from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kans., Amarillo, 
Tex., and even Trinidad, Colo. 

Thanks to a coming population of 230 mil- 
lion, Americans will be untolerably thirsty 
within 15 years if we don’t continue to build 
reservoirs to stay ahead of industrial, domes- 
tic and agricultural demand. And if we are 
to continue growing economically, we must 
provide for expanded transportation net- 
works. . 

Although you successfully beat the August 
slump in news with a sensational article 
colored with half-truths and blown past pro- 
portions, what price is America to pay for the 
misinformation about water projects you 
dissiminated to millions of your readers? 

Yours very truly, 
WN. MORGAN Carn, 
President, 


The Minority Error on the Tax Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
grettable that some of our colleagues on 
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the other side of the aisle have decided 
to oppose H.R. 8363, the administration’s 
tax reduction bill. I am convinced they 
are making a mistake. This bill is in the 
best interests of the economy and of the 
country in géneral. An excellent state- 
ment of the reasons why the Republicans 
are making a mistake in opposing this 
bill is contained in the following editorial 
from the Denver Post of September 22, 
1963. Icommend it to our colleagues: 

GOP Makes Mistake To Ficnt Tax CUT 

We are amazed by reports from Washing- 
ton, among them the one from William White 
on this page today, that House Republicans 
have decided to make a major partisan fight 
against the proposed Federal income tax cut. 

In theory, the Republican fight Is not 
against the tax cut Itself, But the Repub- 
lean effort to attach a deficit-limiting can- 
cellation clause to the tax cut bill will, in 
fact, destroy most of the stimulating effect 
of the tax cut and could wipe it out entirely. 

What the Republicans want to do, specifi- 
cally, is to attach a rider to the biil canceling 
the cut unless Federal spending is held to $97 
billion this year and $98 billion next year. 
Otherwise, says Representative JOHN BYRNES, 
Republican, of Wisconsin, spokesman for the 
House Republicans, deficits expected with the 
$11 billion tax cut in the next 2 years could 
lead to inflation and financial ruin. 

This is politically inspired nonsense. If 
the Republicans persist in it, and should suc- 
ceed in their fight, it is they, not President 
Kennedy, who will have the albatross of 
“fiscal irresponsibility” hanging around their 
collective neck in 1964. They will be the 
ones who will have stifled the effort to get 
some of the burden of the Federal tax off 
the economy. 

President Kennedy made a powerful and 
logical case for the tax cut last week, and 
now the Republicans have replied. Their 
reply is not impressive. 

To get a nonpolitical view of the facts, let 
us look at what a group of responsible busi- 
nessmen say: 

“The deficits in recent years have, in large 
part, been the product of the failure of our 
économy to achieve its full potential because 
of the burden of oppressive individual and 
corporate tax rates. If unemployment is to 
be reduced, if idie plant is to be put into 
production, and if we are to achieve mean- 
ingful long-term economic growth, indi- 
vidual and corporate rates mus tbe reduced. 

“We recognize that tax reduction in the 
Magnitude contemplated * * * will add 
temporarily to an otherwise existing deficit. 
However, we believe that additional income 
flowing from the tax cut will bring the 
budget into * * * balance significantly 
sooner that if there were no tax cut at 
all. 1 „* 

“We commend these Members of Congress 
for their concern and urge them to do every- 
thing possible to assure expenditure control. 
We also sincerely urge them to reconsider 
their position and to work aggressively for 
the passage of a tax reduction as soon as 
possible.” 

Who are these businessmen? They are 
members of a committee headed by Henry 
Ford H. chairman of the Ford Motor Co., and 
Stuart Saunders, president of the Norfolk & 
Western Railway—the most consistent 
moneymaker among American railroads. 

Other members Include financiers such as 
Frazar Wilde, chairman of the Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co.; David Rocke- 
feller, president of the Chase Manhattan 
Bank, and Robert C. Baker, chairman of the 
American Security and Trust Co., in 
Washington. 

It is quite doubtful that there's a Demo- 
crat in the lot. And it’s quite certain that 
men of this caliber are not advocating any- 
thing that will lead the Nation to “financial 
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ruin.” Since even Congressman BYRNES 
himself that President Kennedy was 
“dead right” in saying a tax cut is urgently 
needed, there is no sound reason for play- 
ing politics with it. There is not even a 
sound political reason for doing so—con- 
sidering that the effect would rebound on 
the Republicans. 

This tax cut should be passed. It should 
be passed soon, And it should be passed 
without any uncertainty-creating “ifs” or 
“buts.” 


National -Gallery of Art—Calendar of 
Events for October 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the following calendar of events 
for October at the National Gallery of 
Art: 

Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Sundays 2 pm. to 10 pm. Admission is 
free to the gallery and to all programs 
scheduled. 

Permanent collection: Paintings and sculp- 
ture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale collections, with 
gifts from other donors, are located on the 
main floor. The Widener collection of deco- 
rative arts is on the ground floor, 

New publication: 18th century Venetian 
drawings from the Correr Museum. Central 
gallery, October 27 through November 24. 

New publication: 18th century Venetian 
drawings from the Correr Museum. Exhibi- 
tion catalog; 144 pages, 714 by 10 inches, with 
introduction and catalog notes by Prof. Tiriso 
Pignatti, 100 illustrations; $1.50 postpaid. 

Continuing exhibition: Water colors by J. 
M. W. Turner from the collection of the 
British Museum. Central gallery, through 
October 13. 

Recent publication: Turner watercolors. 
Exhibition catalog; 54 pages, 7½ by 10 inches. 
with introduction by Edward Croft-Murray, 
1 color plate and 37 illustrations; $1.50 post- 
paid. ~ 


New reproductions: Christmas cards. Fold- 


ers (with envelopes) reproducing paintings, 
sculpture, prints, and drawings from the 
gallery collection—5, 10, and 15 cents each, 
postpaid; Free illustrated catalogue avail- 
able. 

LecTour: A radio lecture device is installed 
in 30 exhibition galleries, Talks, running 
continuously, cover most of the periods of 
art represented by the collections. A visitor 
may rent a small receiving set for 25 cents 
to use in hearing these LecTour broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 
through Saturday 11 a.m. to 4 p.m: Sundays 
4p.m. to 7pm. - 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 6 

Painting of the week: Harnett, My Gems.“ 
(Gift of the Avalon Foundation) Gallery 71 
Tuesday through Saturday 12:00 and 2:00 
Sunday 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Van Dyck and Hals. 
Rotunda. Tuesday through Saturday 1:00. 
Sunday 2:30. 

Tour introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda. Monday through Saturday 11:00 and 
3:00. Sunday 5:00. 

Sunday lecture, Ernest Barlach: “The 
Image in Word and Sculpture.” Guest 


speaker Ernst Scheyer, author, lecture hall, 


4:00. 


September 25 


Sunday concert, Régnvaldur Sigurjonsson, 
pianist, East Garden Court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 7 THROUGH 

OCTOBER 13 

Painting of the week: Cuyp, “Mass at 
Dordrecht” (Melion collection), Gallery 47, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sun- 
day, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Titian and- El Greco. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1: Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “John Trumbull, Ameri- 
can Painter.” Guest speaker, Thomas N. 
Maytham, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra. Richard Bales, conductor, Charles 
Crowder, pianist; east garden court, 8. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). : 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, 737-4215, extension 272. 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 14 THROUGH SUNDAY, OCTO- 
BER 20 


Painting of the week: West. "The Battle 
of La Hogue” (National Gallery of Art 
purchase fund, Andrew W. Mellon gift), gal- 
lery 65, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Bellini and Giorgione. 
Rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, l; 
Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: Charles Willson Peale and 
family, Maryland artists. Guest speaker. 
Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., director, Peale Mu- 
seum, Baltimore, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: David Burge, pianist 
(program in honor of United Nations Day). 
east garden court, 8. 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 21 THROUGH SUNDAY, OC- 
TOBER 27 


Painting of the week: Rubens. ‘The 
Meeting of Abraham and Melchizedek” (gift 
of Syma Busiel). Gallery 38, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Degas and Cassatt. Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 
3; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “The Problem of the Guar- 
di Brothers.” Guest speaker, Terisio Pig- 
natti, director, Museo Correr, Venice, lecture 
hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: Earl Carlyss, violinist; 
Donald Nold, pianist; east garden court, 8. 


SUNDAY, 


Praise for Senator Moffett 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Texas 
State Senator George “Cotton” Moffett 
has long been recognized as an out- 
standing member of the senate in Texas. 
8 of his accomplishments is long 
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An example of the work he has done 
for the area he represents is contained 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
September 18, 1963, edition of the Wich- 
ita Falls (Tex.) Times. The editorial, 
titled “Proven Over and Over,” outlines 
the contributions Senator Moffett. has 
made to the growth and progress of Mid- 
western University, which is located at 
Wichita Falls. This is indicative of the 
type of service Senator Moffett has given 
to the people of Texas. I commend the 
editorial to my colleagues: 

PROVEN OVER AND OVER 


Progress which Midwestern University has 
made since it became a part of the State 
system of higher education is gratifying to 
many individuals and officials but no greater 
Satisfaction can come to any than accrues to 
State Senator George Moffett of Chillicothe, 
the Wichita Falls district's member of the 
Texas Senate. 

What a friend Senator Moffett has been to 
Midwestern University. 

While many citizens here and numerous 
State officials had a role in bringing into 
being the admission of Midwestern Univer- 
Bity into the circle of State colleges and 
Universities, the effort was centered in the 
hands of the veteran and respected lawmaker 
who represents this district in the senate. 

Senator Moffett joined in the preparations 
Which were necessary to bring Midwestern 
University to the attention of the State. 
His skill as a lawmaker was called into play 
in winning acceptance of the proposal. But 
Senator Moffett has with others, 
that admission of Midwestern University is 
Not an end in itself. 

The growth which Midwestern University 
has enjoyed in its relatively brief existence 
as a fully supported State university has 
emphasized further requirements which 
have to be met if the institution is to keep 
Up its value in the State picture of higher 
education. 

Senator Moffett was instrumental in the 
move to secure a new and adequate library 
bulding on the Midwestern University cam- 
pus. The structure is rising eminently and 
Work is proceeding even ahead of schedule 
to bring this invaluable addition to facilities 
into being. 

In the last session of the Texas Legisla- 
ture, Senator Moffett performed still an- 
Other great service to Midwestern University 
in getting agreement of the lawmakers on an 
&Ppropriation which will provide Midwestern 
University with a science bullding that has 

n urgently needed to meet the challenges 
Of the present era of upgraded sciences, 

Senator Moffett's close contact with Mid- 
Western University and his concern for its fu- 

ë have provided him with firsthand 
knowledge of the institution's assets and 
Problems. His service to Midwestern Uni- 
Versity has been invaluable and as Midwest- 
ern University gains in student enrollment, 

Campus facilities and equipment, and in 
Stature and prestige among the State schools 
it is heartening to know that his friend- 
Ship and interest are assured because they 
have been proven over and over again, 


Is History Repeating Itself? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 5, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, each year 
on September 14 the decendants of a 
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group of southern patriots gather at 
Liberty Monument in New Orleans to pay 
homage to the memory of their forebears 
who gave their lives during Reconstruc- 
tion Days to drive the carpetbagger out 
of the South. The monument is located 
on the very site where men died in order 
to preserve the right of self-government 
and self- determination. As a result of 
this battle, Federal troops were with- 
drawn from Southern States, carpetbag- 
gers driven out, and local government re- 
stored. 

Today a new kind of carpetbagger is 
the scourge of the South. He is called 
by another name but his activities of un- 
rest, dissension, hatred, and prejudice 
accomplish the same objective. 

All of this has come about because of 
a Supreme Court decision overthrowing 
all previous decisions of the Court and 
invalidating the long-accepted doctrine 
of equal but separate facilities. When 
this decision was handed down I pre- 
dicted that strife would be the result, 
that the races would be pitted against 
each other as in the days following Re- 
construction, that violence would erupt, 
that blood would flow, and that both 
whites and blacks would die. Unfor- 
tunately my prediction has come true, 
and where there once was order there is 
now chaos; fuel is being poured on the 
fire by ambitious politicians, paid dem- 
onstrators, racists of both colors, and sel- 
fish men and women. 

At the recent observation of the 
battle of September 14, Justice Walter 
Hamlin, of the Louisiana Supreme Court, 
gave a most learned address. It is in- 
teresting to examine this address, place 
it alongside of conditions as they exist 
today, and ask ourselves the question: 
“Is history repeating itself?” 

Justice Hamlin is a distinguished ju- 
rist and an authority on Louisiana's his- 
tory. Here is his address: 

Is History REPEATING ITSELF? 

Mr. Toastmaster, Reverend Clergy, and 
gentlemen, again I am indebted to you for 
the kind invitation to be present at your 
annual dinner, and to address you this eve- 
ning. You are to be commended for your 
efforts to perpetuate the traditions of this 
community, and for calling attention to its 
citizens once more the sacrifices made by 
those gallant patriots who participated in 
the very important engagement of Septem- 
ber 14, 1874. 

This event was the act of a people who 
had once partaken of the nectar of freedom; 
who suffered under the iron heel of the 
carpetbagger; who had been oppressed, and 
were determined to again be free. 

I would like to again bring before you 
some of the events, which, in my opinion, 
had much to do with sparking the actual 
shooting. They pertain to the history of 
the Supreme Court of Louisiana, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. 

The story of the 8 years of misrule in 
Louisiana, from 1868 to 1876, has never been 
fully told. In the time allotted to me I 
will attempt, within my limited abilities, 
to give you the highlights of this story, 
insofar as the supreme court is concerned. 

History affords few parallels for the spoil- 
ation and demoralization of that time. The 
supreme court was a part of the governmen- 
tal and party system under whose auspices 
and by whose members this gross wrong was 
perpetrated, and contemporary criticism did 
not separate or spare any department. 

The political leaders of that period were 
a litigious set, They were in court all the 
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time; history records that the courts had 
never been called upon to decide so many 
controversies of a public or quasi-public 
nature. The supreme court was the battle- 
fleld where officers and emoluments were 
lost and won, and these political quarrels 
were not always aired and adjudicated with- 
out leaving scars on the judicial body. 

The supreme court reports of cases de- 
cided—called annuals—of that period estab- 
lish the supreme court as one of the chief 
instruments in the overwhelming and sub- 
jugation of Louisiana in those days. 

Associate Justice William Wirt Howe, ap- 
pointed by Governor Warmoth in November 
1868, was particularly restive during much 
of his term; it is said that his resignation 
in 1872 marked his final rebellion against 
the political methods of the day. 

All of the other justices save Howe were 
antebellum residents of the State and more 
or less well-known personages. Howe had 
been a major in the Federal Army, reaching 
New Orleans at or just after the capture 
in 1862, and while in the Army he had been 
assigned to various tasks which brought him 
in contact with the people. This contact was 
favorable to both the people and Mr. Howe, 
because he engaged in the successful prac- 
tice of law in New Orleans until the time of 
his death in 1911. He was senior member of 
the firm of Howe & Kennard, the law firm 
which over the years has continuously ex- 
isted and is now known as Phelps, Dunbar, 
Marks, Claverie & Sims, in the Hibernia 
Building. A few years ago, I had the pleas- 
ure of seeing every letterhead in a large 
frame showing its evolution, commencing 
with the letterhead of Howe & Kennard 
which was used over the years by his firm. 
When I was admitted to the bar in 1919, the 
firm was known as Howe, Fenner, Spencer & 
Cocke, even though Mr. Howe had been dead 
8 years. 

During the 8 years from 1868 to 1876, the 
supreme court was known as the Ludel- 
ing court, the chief justice being John T, Lu- 
deling of Ouachita. It is indisputable 
that the 8 years of the Ludeling court left 
a bad taste in the mouth of the people of 
this State. The underlying reason was, 
of course, found in the fact that the great 
mass of the population here before the War 
Between the States, and the bulk of the prop- 
erty of the State, were unrepresented in the 
political party which was then dominant. 

These unrepresented. masses considered 
the Government of the time to be venal and 
corrupt. It was regarded as a revolutionary 
creation established by the power of the 
National Government, which was always 
ready to sustain it, and did, in fact, main- 
tain it by a show of force whenever the 
reviving democracy seemed able to shake it 
off. 

It was, therefore, belleved that a State 
judictary existing under such conditions 
could not be better than the State govern- 
ment itself; consequently it could not and 
did not command the respect and affection 
which has always been felt for a supreme 
cour. more happily constituted. 

It was charged and believed that the judges 
were ardent partisans, active in counsel and 
advice, and influenced by the leaders in all 
cases having a political aspect. It was the 
general opinion that no argument would 
convince the court in any case where the 
result would be injurous to the interests of 
the dominant party, or would tend to ad- 
vance the prospects of their opponents. It 
was also believed that this intense partisan 
bias affected the decision of every case where 
counsel, parties, or witnesses happened to be 
of opposing political families. 


in all matters; but there is no evidence to 
sustain any charge against 
of the general business of the court. 
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The judges were a strong, forceful body of 

Indeed, their undoubted ability 

and capacity was the bulwark of the wicked 
government under which they served. 

The annuals from 1868-72 cover a great 
course of jurisprudence—not even at the 
beginning of that century were the ques- 
tions at issue so intricate or the matters at 
stake soimportant. This court was engaged, 
as had been the case with the first court, 
in rebuilding a government. It was called 
on to interpret and to enforce legislation 
which was intended to reverse the ancient 
and create a new order of things. 

These judges were contemporaries of the 
men they now rode with whip and spur; they 
had ripened under the same influences, yet 
they were vindictive, unyielding partisans 
who abated not one jot or tittle in favor 
of their ancient fellowsHip. They wrote a 
jurisprudence which on public questions was 
specious and unsound, and it was torn to 
pieces by the succeeding court and by sub- 
sequent legislation; indeed, the whole hope 
of life in this part of the world ran contrary 
to the ruling dogmas of that frightful time, 
su by the ability and authority of 
this high tribunal. 

But when I have brought this indictment, 
it is my duty to say that in other aspects, 
on general questions of jurisprudence, this 
bench was the equal of any. No student of 
the law can deny the learning and the 
Strength and ability of the reasoning by 
which many great questions were then 
settled—decisions which have been reex- 
amined and maintained by all succeeding 
courts. 

Stormy times continued to exist. 

Then came the battle of September 14, 
1874, and the coming to the forefront of the 
great Francis Tillou Nicholls. 

The State election held on November 7, 
1876, was involved in the returning board 
troubles of that winter, with the result that 
dual governments were inaugurated in the 
ensuing January. Almost the first act of 
Governor Nicholls was the appointment of 
a full bench for the supreme court. These 
persons qualified on January 8, 1877, before 
A. L. Tissot, district judge of Orleans, and 
early in the morning of the 9th secret 
preparations were made by the Nicholls 
police and militia to capture the Supreme 
Court Building and to seat these judges. 

The Packard government had installed its 
own police in the building, and at 11 o’clock 
on Tuesday, January 9, 1877, Ludeling, 
Leonard, and King called upon the sheriff 
to open court, which he refused to do, and 
he was thereupon suspended, and a sheriff 
appointed by the court, who performed the 
usual ceremony. Opinions were handed 
down by Ludeling and Leonard, and on mo- 
tion of the Packard attorney general the 
court adjourned. 

About noon the Nicholls police demanded 
the surrender of the building, and after some 
delay physical possession was taken, and the 
Nicholls justices were brought into the 
courtroom, where at noon the court was 
opened by the sheriff of Orleans Parish. 
The commissions of the Justices were spread 
on the minutes, Alfred Roman was ap- 
pointed clerk, several motions and orders 
were entered, and a distinguished lawyer 
of the New Orleans bar pronounced a mor- 
tuary eulogy—not on the old court, but on 
a recently deceased district judge—and 
thereupon the court adjourned out of re- 
spect to his memory. 

The capture of the courtroom and the in- 
stallatlon of these justices was a political 
master stroke, and gave the Nicholls govern- 
ment a solidity and authority that was of im- 
mense service as matters then stood. For a 
time it was feared President Grant would or- 
der the dispersal of the court, but ultimately 
he the status quo, and the Nich- 
olls justices remained in possession of the 
courtroom, which was, moreover, guarded day 
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and night by volunteer milltia. After Presi- 
dent Hayes’ inauguration, the support of the 
army was withdrawn, and the Packard gov- 
ernment disintegrated. 

The court as thus constituted was Thomas 
Courtland Manning, of Rapides, chief jus- 
tice; Robert H. Marr, of Orleans; Alcibiade De 
Blanc, of St. Martin; William B. G. Egan, of 
Caddo; and William B. Spencer, of Concordia, 
associates. They were without exception 
leaders of the democracy, and had taken an 
active part in all the stirring events of recon- 
struction. 

At its first sitting the court entered orders 
reassigning all cases under advisement, and 
also rearranged the fixed causes so that busi- 
ness could be resumed on the day succeeding. 
The installation was necessarily a dramatic 
spectacie; literally it was the act of embat- 
tied people, but the justices gave no outward 
manifestation that any unusual or extraor- 
dinary event was in progress. The minutes 
make no note of the abortive session of the 
evicted Judges, nor is any mention made of 
the physical capture of the seats. 

On the next morning, January 10, 1877, the 
routine business was taken up, and thereafter 
the tribunal never faltered or delayed in the 
ordinary conduct of affairs. When the rival 
government passed away forever, the incident 
fell unnoted upon a court secure in the con- 
fidence and respect of all the people. 


Resolution of the Mississippi State Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce in Opposi- 
tion to Civil Rights Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, it is 
encouraging to believers in constitu- 
tional government that young business 
and professional executives recognize 
the dangers inherent in the so-called 
civil rights bill before the Congress. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a resolution recently adopted by 
the Mississippi State Junior Chamber of 
Commerce which I feel to be timely, 
thought provoking, and appropriate. 

It follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE MISSISSIPPI STATE JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whereas all members of the Mississippi 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce are im- 
minently concerned with the future of our 
State and Nation, with the freedoms which 
are so dear to the citizens of all democratic 
nations, and with the prospects of being de- 
prived of any of our fundamental rights by 
governmental encroachment; and 

Whereas we believe that the free enter- 
prise system is one of the fundamental 
qualities which has attributed to the suc- 
cess of our Nation and that whenever any- 
one in the free enterprise system is told to 
whom he must sell, from whom he must buy, 
whom he must hire, or whom he must serve, 
the system is being destroyed and along with 
its destruction the essence of all freedoms 
which we hold so dear are being destroyed; 
and 

Whereas we believe that education, voting, 
and relations between the citizens of any 
community are matters entirely of local con- 
cern; and 

Whereas we believe that any action of the 
Federal Government to interfere with these 
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matters of local concern is beyond the au- 
thority granted to the Federal Government 
by our Constitution, is an intervention upon 
rights of citizens of this Nation, and Is an 
nt upon the responsibilities of the 

States as established by the Federal Consti- 
tution; and 

Whereas though we fully realize that great 
problems exist in the area of race relations in 
our Nation, we believe that any efforts to 
force a solution to these problems, whether 
it be by the force of a governmental power, 
the force of lawless action, or the force of 
mob action, will serve only to widen the 
chasm that now exists rather than to dimin- 
ish the antipathy that now exists; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is now considering legislation commonly re- 
ferred to as the civil rights bills which strive 
to force solutions to our race relations prob- 
lems; which contain provisions that deprive 
citizens of this Nation of essential freedoms 
upon which this country was founded and 
which we hold so dear; and which intervene 
in affairs that, if to be satisfactorily handled, 
must be dealt with by the people directly 
involved; and 

Whereas we believe that enactment of leg- 
islation of this nature tends to transpose our 
Nation into a dictatorship rather than a 
democracy, though all the principles of free- 
dom in which we so strongly believe are so 
violently opposed to a dictatorial govern- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Misstssippi State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in convention assem- 
bled, That we unanimously oppose every 
phase of the legislation now before the 
U.S. Congress commonly referred to as the 
civil rights bills, and we earnestly urge each 
and every Member of Congress and each and 
every citizen of the United States to consider 
the dimensions of this bill and its complete 
undesirability and to strenuously oppose its 
passage: and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of the Mississippi State 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, that it be 
made available to the press, and that the 
executive vice president of the Mississippi 
State Junior Chamber of Commerce deliver 
forthwith a copy of this resolution to Sena- 
tors James O. EASTLAND and JOHN C. STENNIS, 
and Representatives THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, 
Jamie L. WHITTEN, JohN BELLU WILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM ARTHUR WINSTEAD, and WILLIAM M. 
COLMER. 


Passed and adopted by the board of direc- 
tor of the Mississippi Statė Junior Chamber 
of Commerce at its summer all-State (board) 
meeting at Pascagoula, Miss., on September 
22, 1963, 

J. C. MCDONALD, 
President, Mississippi Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Tito Visits Chile in Quest of Allies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, as is 
known, the Communist dictator, Tito, is 
now on a foray of certain countries in 
Latin America and soon will be arriving 
in the United States as an unofficial 
guest of our Government. 

A short but very revealing AP news 
item on Tito’s visit to Chile appeared in 
the Washington Star last evening. The 
gist of the news item is that Tito 
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launched his campaign to neutralize 
Chile from its pro-Western policies as 
soon as he arrived at the airport in San- 
tiago, This news item confirms what has 
been patently evident for a long time. 
Tito is Moscow’s No. 1 “Trojan horse” in 
the free world. > 

It is time that practical thought was 
given to the implications of Tito’s un- 
Official visit to Washington, There can 
be no doubt the status of respectability 
he will thus acquire will serve as a 
Powerful letter of credit for further dis- 
ruptive forays into the camp of the free 
world community. It will also provide 
Propaganda ammunition for the enemies 
of the United States whose subversive 
work is carried on under the cover of 
neutralism. 

By what rule of reason would the 
United States accord favored-nation 
treatment to a Communist dictatorship 
whose leader works openly to turn our 
Sister Republics of this hemisphere 
against us? 

The Associated Press dispatch from 
Chile follows: 

Trro Visrrs CHILE IN QUEST OF ALLIES 

SANTIAGO, CHILE, September 24.—President 
Tito of Yugoslavia says he came to see Chil- 
ean President Jorge Alessandri in the hope 
of furthering “the cause of peace and con- 
structive international collaboration.” 

His remarks on his arrival from Brazil 
yesterday were interpreted as an attempt to 
swing Mr. Alessandri from a largely pro- 
Western to a nonalined course in world 
affairs. 

Mr. Alessandri welcomed Marshal Tito at 
the airport. A crowd of 1,500 turned out. 
There were no incidents. Roman Catholics 
and conservatives have opposed Marshal 
Tito's 5-day state visit. 


Bonneville Says “Do It Our Way or 
Else” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD recently contained an 
article on page A5906 from the Septem- 
ber 14, 1963, Idaho Daily Statesman re- 
Porting on a speech made by Charles F. 
Luce, Bonneville Power Administrator. 
Our colleague from Idaho, who inserted 
this article in the Recorp, said Luce clari- 
fied many of what he calls “the false im- 
pressions that the power companies have 
been attempting to give of BPA.” How- 
ever, I have read the article very care- 
fully and fail to see where it clears up 
anything. So far as I am concerned, it 
further clouds the issue with some more 
typical Bonneville doubletalk. 

It should be noted that the same paper 
carried another article, September 17, 
entitled “Idaho Power Head Decries 
Luce’s ‘Incorrect’ Speech; Raps BPA 
Threat to Idaho.” I will include this 
article at the conclusion of my remarks 
SO as to keep the Recorp complete. 
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The article previously inserted by our 
colleague said Luce expressed his hope 
of cordial and cooperative relations with 
the Idaho Power Co., despite the firm’s 
anti-Bonneville campaign. What I 
would like to know is how a company can 
establish cordial and cooperative rela- 
tions with an outfit that is getting ready 
to cutits throat? 

Bonneville has requested terms for 
a possible contract with the Idaho Power 
Co. to wheel BPA power from the Co- 
lumbia River system to southern Idaho 
over the company lines. I would not dig- 
nify this act by calling it a request—it is 
more in the form of a blackjack ultima- 
tum. If the company is reluctant to cut 
its own throat by wheeling power from 
the Bonneville system into southern 
Idaho so Bonneville can take over the 
Idaho Power Co.’s and Utah Power & 
Light Co.’s customers in southern Idaho, 
we will find Bonneville running to Con- 
gress with a request for appropriations 
to construct about $80 million in Federal 
lines into that area, 

The Administrator is quoted by the 
Idaho Daily Statesman as saying that 
in talks with the company, we already 
have assured its top executives that 
Bonneville has no intention of damaging 
the company.” That is just like the 
little boy fishing on the Mississippi River 


_telling the catfish, “I don’t want to 


hurt you, little fish, all I'm going to do 
is gut you.” All Bonneville wants to do 
is to take over customers now being 
served by investor-owned electric com- 
panies. In the article I am inserting, 
the president of the Idaho Power Co. 
states that: 5 

It is a known fact that even now Bonne- 
ville is actually planning, among other 
things, the taking over the phosphate indus- 
try's requirements of power and is actually 
negotiating with some of those phosphate 
producers. 


Those producers are presently served 
by electric companies. 

Mr. Speaker, I have an original copy 
of the article our colleague inserted in 
the Recorp which quotes Mr. Luce as 
saying: 

Bonneville is ahead, not behind, on its 
m payments“ to the U.S. Treasury, 
presently by about $200 million. 


I thought that $200 million must have 
been a typographical error since I did not 
believe even the Bonneville Administra- 
tor would stretch the truth that far. I 
am very happy to note that our colleague 
corrected this error in his insertion by 
changing the $200 million to $20 million. 
However, the Administrator did not tell 
the people that this $20 million will 
probably be eaten up this year by Bonne- 
ville losses. 

In Mr. Luce’s speech I am not sure 
whether he used the figure $200 million 
quoted by the paper or $20 million as 
inserted in the Recor», but nonetheless 
he was attempting to convey the im- 
pression that Bonneville was in no finan- 
cial difficulty and was actually ahead of 
its payments to the Government. The 
Administrator continued by saying: 

The Bonneville Act requires it to pay its 
own way. 
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But the truth of the matter is that it 
is not paying its own way, and has not 
been for several years. I see no indica- 
tion of Bonneville increasing its rates so 
as to put it in the black despite assur- 
ances given to me earlier this year by 
BPA that a general review of their rates 
would be completed during the summer 
and fall of 1963. On March 4, 1963, in 
a statement before this body I said: 

Mr. Luce has indicated in his letter that 
BPA realizes that a rate increase may be re- 
quired for the period 1964-69. 


I went on to say: 

This realization will be welcomed warmly 
by the taxpayers provided that the increase 
is sufficient to eliminate the drain which 
BPA currently inflicts on the taxpayers’ 
funds. 


Six months have passed since these 
assurances were given me by BPA; and 
as I said a moment ago, I see no indica- 
tion of Bonneville increasing its rates 
so as to put itself in the black. Instead 
we find them invading southern Idaho, 

This invasion of southern Idaho is go- 
ing to increase rather than decrease the 
Bonneville deficit; and, if Bonneville 
builds a high-voltage transmission line 
into southern Idaho, as I am sure it con- 
templates, the deficit will be further in- 
creased by several million dollars. The 
increased Bonneville loss does not in- 
clude all of the losses to the Treasury, 
since the Bureau of Reclamation was 
selling power at a pricaof approximately 
twice that charged by Bonneville. With 
Bonneville’s taking over the marketing 
of power the Bureau has been market- 
ing, this will result in a further loss to 
the taxpayers. 


The Administrator tries to gloss over 
the impact of its reduction in power 
rates by saying the Bureau projects 
have been merged with 22 dams, 
either existing or under construction, 
which are included in the BPA’s rate 
base. He says the allocation to power 
of the Bureau projects taken over is only 
about 1 percent of the total of more than 
$2 billion invested in Federal power fa- 
cilities in the Northwest. I fail to see 
where a statement of this type alters the 
situation one iota. A loss is a loss, 
whether it is on $2 billion or on only $20 
million. And, when you increase the 
loss on $2 billion or $20 million, it results 
in an added drain on tax funds. 

Mr. Luce said: 

The chain of events which lead to inclu- 
sion of southern Idaho in BPA'’s marketing 
area included the finding of a possible power 
shortage. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, for the past several 
years I have been intimately acquainted 
with the power situation in southern 
Idaho because one of the committees of 
which I am a member has made many 
investigations of this situation in con- 
nection with a proposal to authorize 
Burns Creek. I can say categorically 
there is no power shortage in southern 
Idaho and no indication of a shortage in 
the foreseeable future. 

If we looked behind the scenes and 
really smoked out the reasons for Bonne- 
ville’s invasion of southern Idaho, I am 
satisfied the real reason would be pun- 
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ishment of two power companies for 
having the temerity to oppose the con- 
struction of two Federal power projects 
in Idaho. It would be a vindictive re- 
prisal against Idaho Power Co. for 
construction of dams in the Hells Can- 
yon reach of the Snake River and against 
the Idaho Power Co. and Utah Power & 
Light Co, for their opposition to Govern- 
ment construction of a hydroelectric 
powerplant at the Burns Creek site on 
the Snake River. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reached a sad 
state in this country when the bureau- 
crats can waste Federal funds in reprisal 
against taxpaying, investor-financed 
companies for protecting their investors 
and those they serve. 

The president of Idaho Power Co. has 
done a good job in calling attention to 
the misstatements, inaccuracies, and 
doubletalk included in the Bonneville 
Power Administrator's speech, and under 
unanimous consent I insert the Idaho 
Daily Stateman’s report of his answers 
in the Record: 

IDAHO Power HEAD DECRIES Luce’s INCORRECT 
SPEECH—RaPs BPA THREAT TO IDAHO 

T. E. Roach, Idaho Power Co. president, 

declared Monday that a Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration official made incorrect state- 
ments and issued a do it Gur way—or else” 
threat in a recently reported speech at Idaho 
Falls. 
The utility president, who described the 
Federal agency as “freed of any regulatory 
responsibility or restraints," was comment- 
ing on a speech by Charles F. Luce, BPA Ad- 
ministrator, last Friday. 

Pointing out that investor-owned compa- 
nies were supplying southern Idaho with 
ample power “long before BPA ever came in- 
to existence,” Roach said: 

“Probably the most significant statement 
made by Luce at Idaho Falls is the implied 
threat that if the companies serving south- 
ern Idaho do not walk up to the counter and 
sign a wheeling contract as dictated by Bon- 
neville, it will provide an alternative source— 
meaning using taxpayers’ money to dupli- 
cate transmission lines. 

RATES CHALLENGED 


Luce's statement that BPA is able to of- 
fer rates lower than those charged by the 
Bureau of Reclamation because they are 
based on a larger group of projects with a 
lower average cost of generating electricity is 
not supported by BPA‘s own 1962 financial 
reports or the cost figures found by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. On the contrary, 
BPA costs are shown to be higher than those 
of the southern Idaho Bureau of Reclama- 
tion plants by at least 25 percent. 

“Likewise incorrect is his reported state- 
ment at Idaho Falls that there exists a prob- 
ability of power shortages in southern Idaho 
in 1965 or in fact in any other year in the 
future. Through the foresight and abilities 
of investor-owned taxpaying companies, 
southern Idaho was being supplied ample 
power long before BPA ever came into exist- 
ence, and it is those same companies and 
their long record of performance that assure 
adequate power for any needs of the future, 
including those of the so-called preference 
customers, no matter the size. 

“To assume, as Luce does, that only BPA 
can supply these needs is the characteristic 
position of Federal bureaucracy that only 
agencles of the Federal Government are 
capable of meeting the needs of the area be- 
cause taxpaying enterprise ts incapable of 
doing so. It is si cant that no proof is 
ever offered on point—only generalized 
and pontifical statements. 

“DOUBLETALK CLAIMED 


“Luce's statement that the taxpaying 
utility companies serving southern Idaho 
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have been assured that Bonneville has no 
intention of damaging the companies carries 
little assurance of sincerity when it is a 
known fact that eyen now Bonneville is ac- 
tively planning, among other things, the 
taking over of the phosphate industry's re- 
quirements of power and is actually negotiat- 
ing with some of those phosphate producers. 

“Moreover, the so-called feasibility study 
upon which the marketing area expansion 
was predicted is grounded in the assumption 
that BPA will do just that. This is the BPA 
plan, notwithstanding Idaho Power Com- 
pany's scheduled construction of added gen- 
erating capacity at Hells Canyon and Utah 
Power & Light Co.'s similar construction of 
facilities at Kemmerer for the express pur- 
pose of supplying all future needs of the 
phosphate industry. 

“And contrast the wheeling-contract 
threat of this unregulated and uncontrolled 
Federal agency, which is responsible to no 


local authority, with the democratic processes - 


which State and Federal laws have specified 
for investor-owned, taxpaying suppliers such 
as Idaho Power Co. 

“REGULATIONS CITED 


“An investor-owned utility must first.ob- 
tain a t to do business from the Idaho 
Public Utilities Commission; then it must 
obtain a franchise from each organized city 
or town as well as franchises from the county 
for areas outside of cities. Its rates and con- 
tracts must be approved by the Idaho Public 
Utilities Commission and, additionally, by 
the Federal Power Commission if interstate 
sales are involved. Moreover, the quality 
of the service rendered and all proposed ex- 
penditures for generating, transmission, and 
other necessary facilities must be likewise 
approved and authorized. 

“Freed of any regulatory responsibility or 
restraints, BPA is quick to lay down the 
threat; ‘do it our way—or else.’ Certainly 
with this evidence of roughshod, threatened 
Federal dictation, it is time for the taxpay- 
ing citizens of Idaho to ask themselves these 
important questions: 

“Does Luce or any other Federal employee 
acquire greater ability, greater knowledge, or 
greater dedication to public service by rea- 
son of employment in a Federal agency than 
the individuals who operate the investor- 
owned taxpaying utilities? 

“BPA INTEREST QUESTIONED 


“Does Bonneville Power have a greater in- 
terest in the welfare of Idaho's economy or 
its electric customers than does Idaho Power 
or the Idaho Public Utilities Commission, 
which regulates the industry in the interest 
of the local people? 

“The answer can only be that the Wash- 
ington or Bonneville theory of individual 
superiotity and dedication is a myth with- 
out foundation. Federal employees and 
other public Officials are merely servants of 
the people placed in those jobs or offices to 
carry out the people's will and not to dictate 
or destroy by using the unlimited and un- 
controlled power of centralized government,” 
Roach said. 


Human Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 25, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, it. was 
my pleasure to speak at the Shevchenko 
Memorial Banquet held at the Mayflower 
Hotel on Saturday, September 21, 1963. 
This banquet followed impressive cere- 
monies dedicating the location in our 
Nation’s Capital where a statue of Taras 
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Shevchenko, poet-patriot of Ukraine, 
will be raised in the spring of next year. 
Under leave granted, my address on 
that occasion follows: 
Human DESTINY 


The curtain was lifted today on an epic 
chapter in the great book of human freedom 
which for too long has remained closed to 
the Western mind, That is the real mean- 
ing of the dedication ceremonies which took 
place today in connection with the memorial 
to Taras Shevchenko, soon to take Its right- 
ful place among the monuments to freedom 
which grace our Nation's Capital. 

For Taras Shevchenko was a unique 
champion of freedom for all men and inde- 
pendence for all nations, just as he was an 
avowed enemy of tyranny, despotism, and 
imperialism. 

Sheychencko stands among that small but 
select group of gifted men whose tolls and 
sacrifices over a lifetime have won them a 
lasting place of honor in the annals of their 
native lands. He shared as well as sensed 
the sufferings of his countrymen under the 
oppressive yolk of Russian imperialism. He 
sensed as well as shared with moving con- 
victions the aspirations of his countrymen 
for a life of freedom and human dignity. 
He was able to see beyond the travail of his 
own people and the despotism of their op- 
pressors and thereby to understand the spirit 
of the new hope which had been lighted up 
across the seas by George Washington, With 
gifted pen he recorded all these things and 
communicated them to his people in a style 
which won for him the enduring role of poet 
laureate of Ukraine. 

A century has passed since the death of 
Shevchenko. But the message of his literary 
works burns more brightly today in the 
hearts of his countrymen, The reasons for 
this are all too obvious. Ukraine remains 
a victim of Russian imperialism and her 
people now suffer the tyranny and exploita- 
tion of the Red Tsars. 

During the century since the death of 
Shevchenko much has happened and much 
has changed in the affairs of men and of 
nations. The autocratic Tsars, who felt the 
literary barbs of Sheychenko and who put 
him to exile and prison for his efforts, have 
met the fate he predicted for them. The 
empire over which the hated Tsars ruled 
crashed and was broken in 1917 and 1918 
by the power of the national independence 
movements, unleashed by the circumstances 
of World War I. Ukraine won its national 
independence, as did more than a score of 
other non-Russian nations long submerged 
by an evil concert of empires. Petrograd, 
the seat of despotic Russian power, tem- 
porarily rid itself of a corrupt aristo¢racy 
when the chains of its historic imperialism 
were broken. The world, so it then appeared, 
was on the threshold of a new era of peace 
in which freedom and the independence of 
nations long was assured. 

This illusion of peace was short lived. The 
vacuum of imperial power in Petrograd was 
soon filled by a new batch of despots, who 
sailed under a red banner and called them- 
selves revolutionary Marxists. They were not 
long at the task of fixing their dictatorial 
power over the Russian nation—whom 
Shevchenko called the Moskals. These so- 
called social revolutionaries were unable to 
reform or contain the chauvinism or the Im- 
perial spirit of the Moskals. But they did 
manage to change the name of the Russian 
nation from Muscovy to that of Russian 
Federated Soviet Socialist Republics, and to 
make Moscow the permanent seat of um- 
perial power. Wars of subversion and ag- 
gression were soon launched by the Red 
Moskals against all the newly independent 
non-Russian nations—in an effort to recon- 
struct the Russian empire. 

By 1923 the Red Moskals had destroyed 
the national independence of Ukraine, along 
with that of Byelorusia, Georgia, Armenia, 
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Azerbaipan, Turkestan, Cossackia, Idel-Ural, 
and the Republic of Siberia among others. 
But the theories of Marxism on imperialism 
And colonialism were in danger of exposure 
as a fraud by this exercise of historic Rus- 
Sian imperialism. So the Russians solved 
this embarrassment in 1924 by announcing 
the establishment of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. The formerly inde- 
Pendent nations recolonized by the Red 
Moskals were labeled Union Republics. -This 
served and continues to serve as a propa- 
Banda cover for the reconstructed empire 
of the Russian Tsars. 

Lenin, the oracle of Russian Marxism, rec- 
Ognized before he died that the theories of 
Marx and Engels had become the victim of 
Russian despotism and imperialism, He 
made this deathbed prophesy in 1923: 

“There can be no doubt that the insig- 
nificant percentage of Soviet and Sovietized 
workers will drown in the great Russian sea 
of chauvinist riff-raff like a fly in milk.” 

The 40 years since his death have proved 
Lenin’s prophesy to be correct. 

World War II restored by force of arms 
the former imperial Russian colonies of Es- 
tonia, Latvia and Lithuania to the U.S.S.R, 
and added a new crop of Russian colonies, 
Called Peoples Republics or Socialist Re- 
Publics. While the new crop of colonies 
Were not forcibly incorporated into the 
U.S.S.R. the spirit and national life of these 
colonies are imprisoned by Imperial Russia. 

It is proper, therefore, to observe that 
While much has changed in the affairs of 
men and of nations during the century since 
the death of Shevchenko, Russia, the Rus- 
sians and their empire have not changed in 
Substance. They are little different today 
than they were in the days of Shevchenko. 
Some alterations in form and tactics have 
been forced upon the Russians by the pres- 
sures of time and change, but the rock- bed 
Substance of Russian national life and pur- 
Pose remains as imperialist and chauvinist. 

Nevertheless, I am convinced time and the 
unchangeable aspirations of the common 
man in the captive, non-Russian nations 
will yet make Shevchenko a prophet among 
his people. 

The signs are many that imperial Russia 
will again be forced to meet powerful cur- 
Tents of change within and without her 
empire. 

If we look calmly and objectively at the 
Toots of the dispute between Moscow and Pei- 
Ping, we will discover that alleged disagree- 
ments over Marxist theory are nothing but a 
Camoufiage for the real issue. The real issue 
is Chinese nationalism versus Russian chau- 
vinism within the ranks of the international 
Conspiracy. Peiping is openly charging Mos- 
Cow with great power chauvinism, by which 
they mean Russian chauvinism and impe- 
Tialism. In reply the Russians are charging 
Peiping with inciting racism, by which they 
mean nationalism. Moreover, it is an old 
Russian trick to brand as a “racist,” anyone 
who exposes Russian superrace practices. But 
Peiping is as accurate today in its charges on 
Russian chauvinism and imperialism as Le- 
nin was 40 years ago in his deathbed prophecy 
On this issue. 

This struggle within the international 
Conspiracy between Chinese nationalism and 
Russian imperialism has its geopolitical 
counterpart in the Central-East European 
aren of the Russian Empire. The captive 
non-Russian nations throughout that vast 
area are under siege of the spirit of national- 
ims, that is, the spirit of national indepen- 
dence. None of them are able, on their own, 
to regain their national independence. That 
Was the prime lesson learned from the Hun- 
garian Freedom Revolution of 1956. A 
Symphony of revolutionary actions by all of 
the captive nations would, however, bring 
down the Russian Empire into a state of 
total collapse. That was the second or after- 
thought lesson of the Hungarian Freedom 
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Revolution, It is certain that the pressures 
of Chinese nationalism in thé Far East have 
added encouyagement and strength to the 
forces of nationalism in the captive European 
nations. Some of the communist regimes in 
the captive European nations recognize this 
reality of life and are beginning to respond 
to these pressures by trying to shake off their 
assigned role of subservient tools of Moscow. 
While it must be recognized that those 
regimes are thus taking out life insurance 
against the coming political storm, this 
must not distract from an objective evalua- 
tion of the growing power of nationalism in 
those countries. Desperation politics makes 
for strange bedfellows, particularly when a 
well identified common enemy is involved. 

Should Peiping decide on action to recover 
ancient Chinese territory annexed by the 
Russian Tsars in the past, this would con- 
front the Russians with an insoluble pro- 
blem, If Moscow moves its elite guard 
Russian troops to the Far East in the num- 
bers required to meet the Red Chinese threat, 
this would present the captive European 
part of their Empire with an open invitation 
to a symphony of revolts. Moscow does not 
have enough dependable military force at its 
command to meet this double barreled geo- 
political challenge. It has often been said 
that 90 million Russians cannot long hold 
control over their vast Eurasian Empire— 
stretching from the Baltic Sea to the Pacific 
Ocean, The proof of that observation is now 
in the making. 

These facts urge in the strongest possible 
language that the United States stay out of 
the dispute between Peiping and Moscow. If 
they—the Russians and the Red Chinese— 
want to bury each other, that is their busi- 
ness and certainly not ours. If Peping seeks 
to recover Chinese territories from Imperial 
Russia, that is none of our business, If 
Peiping seeks allies among the Communist 
regimes of Central-East Europe in an effort 
to break up the Russian super race practices 
within the international conspiracy—that is 
likewise none of our business. 

The Communist dictator Tito has finally 
pried his entry into the United States and 
will soon be, I regret to say, an unofficial 
guest of our Government. There is well 
founded feellng that the real purpose of 
Tito’s mission is to convince our President 
that the United States should side with the 
Russians in their growing conflict with the 
Red Chinese. Tito will advocate a non- 
aggression pact between NATO and the War- 
saw Pact nations in order to free Russian 
imperial hands to meet problems of the Em- 
pire in the Far East. And, incidentally, he 
will be looking for another handout for him- 
self. 

A Russian propaganda campaign has been 
underway in the United States and in much 
of the free world based upon a so-called 
“Yellow Peril.” The objective of that propa- 
ganda is to spread fear that a new Genghis 
Khan has arisen in the East and that soon 
his hordes will be sweeping the entire world. 
It is all to obvious the Russians expect to 
generate sufficient false fear in the West to 
make this proposed nonaggression pact an 
easy choice between two evils. We must 
never forget that it is the Russians who are 
the full inheritors of the despotic system of 
Genghis Khan and that they have preserved 
that heritage intact for 500 years. The 
Chinese people were the victims of Genghis 
Khan—their ancient and advanced civiliza- 
tion was a prize coveted by all the Khans who 
ruled from Ulam Bator. Moreover, the 
Chinese people sought for centuries to live 
at peace with their neighbors, but after Rus- 
sian ideology gained a beachhead in Peiping 
the Chinese engaged in on. 
The only threat to civilized man now and in 
the foreseeable future comes from Moscow. 

Hence the only meaningful nonaggression 
pacts possible in this situation are pacts 
between the Red Moskals and the people of 
every captive nation within the Russian Em- 
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pire. These pacts should be exchanged for 
the freedom and national independence of 
each and all of those captive nations. Such 
pacts with Moscow could be entered into 
only by free and independent governments 
empowered to guarantee that their people 
would not attack the Russians if they be- 
came engaged in a conflict with the Red 
Chinese. Those are the only kind of non- 
aggression pacts the United States should 
taken an interest in—and no others. Those 
are the only kind of nonaggression pacts 
that can further the cause of peace worthy 
of the name. That is the only kind of peace- 
ful coexistence the United States should be 
advocating and supporting throughout the 
world. 

e poet patriot whom we honor here 
tonight raised this question in one of his 
most famous poems: 


“When will we receive our Washington, 
With a new and righteous law?” 


That question remains unanswered for 
over 40 million Ukrainians who now inhabit 
the land of Shevchenko. But hundreds of 
millions of other non-Russian people behind 
the iron curtain would welcome an answer 
to that burning question. Our world is sick 
of tyranny and human slavery. The nature 
of man deserves a destiny which accords to 
all the fullness of freedom and human dig- 
nity, without which mankind will soon cease 
to exist. Fulfillment of that destiny must 


become and remain the goal of all civilized 
men, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec, 140, p. 1938). 
Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed ta 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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Amending Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
To Reduce Individual and Corporate 
Income Taxes and To Make Certain 
Structural Changes With Respect to 


Income Tax 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 25, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 8363) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to reduce 
individual and corporate Income taxes, to 
make certain structural changes with respect 
to the income tax, and for other purposes. 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, acting on 
the representations of the President and 
the leaders of the Democratic Party, the 
House of Representatives is now being 
asked to pass a tax bill, which is ex- 
pected to decrease the tax load of indi- 
Viduals and corporations by a total of 
$11 billion per year. This sounds great. 
But before we štart celebrating, let us 
look at the facts. This change has been 
advocated at a time when we are run- 
ning the country in the red at a rate 
of over $6 billion, and it is expected that 
the reduction in revenues will result in 
running the country in the red by over 
$9 billion in the current year. Even on 
the rosiest estimates—estimates which 
the Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
fused to back up with any accurate 
computations—that are based upon the 
most optimistic guesses as to the stim- 
ulus to spending that might result from 
the tax cut itself, we are dooming our- 
Selves to operate in the -red through 
the year 1967. Sounder judgments place 
this target in the 1970's. 

The theory upon which this decision 
is advocated is that deficit spending on 
a massive scale, caused either by in- 
creased Government expenditures or by 
decreasing revenues through a tax cut, 
will have a favorable effect upon the 
€conomy. The total continued commit- 
Ment of the Presitient and his advisers 
to massive deficit spending is clear. As 
late as April 19 of this year, the Presi- 
dent himself indicated that if the Con- 
gress cut back on the proposed budget 
for the current year by $5 billion, a 
target which we are still hopeful of at- 
taining, this would have a devastating 
effect on the economy and would greatly 
increase unemployment. The Presi- 
dent's economic. advisers, led by Mr. 
Heller, have from the outset stated and 
Continue to indicate that they believe 
We must achieve a bigger deficit in order 
to promote greater demand and to stim- 
ulate the economy, As though they are 
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doing the American people a favor, they 
state they have chosen the tax-reduction 
route to this deficit spending, rather 
than more spending, because this will 
favor the private sector of the economy 
rather than the Government sector. 
Since his state of the Union message, 
however, the President has held a black- 
jack over the heads of Congress and the 
American people in his statement: 

No doubt a massive Increase in Federal 
spending could also create jobs and growth, 
but in today’s setting private consumers, 
employers, and investors should be given a 
full opportunity first, 


That is nice of him. 

In spite of President Kennedy’s re- 
cent protestations that Government ex- 
penditures will be held in line and that 
we will aim at balancing the budget and 
checking the increase in the national 
debt, the administration's spending tar- 
get for next year is still at least $102 
billion, an increase of $4 billion over the 
target for 1964 and of about $9 billion 
over the expenditure level in 1963. On 
the very same day that the House of 
Representatives is acting on the tax bill 
on the basis of the President’s repre- 
sentations and on the basis of the repre- 
sentations being made by the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee, Con- 
gressman Mils, and the head of the Ap- 
propriations Committee, Congressman 
Cannon, to the effect that increased 
spending must be checked and that new 
programs should not go ahead until the 
results of the tax cut are studied, the 
President is out on the stump in Duluth, 
Minn., calling for support and expansion 
of many Federal programs such as in- 
creased ARA funds, accelerated public 
works, a youth conservation corps, rural 
areas development program, Federal aid 
to education, Federal aid to science and 
technology, and other extremely costly 
programs. In view of such duplicity, is 
it any wonder that the Republican Party 
in the House of Representatives is ask- 
ing for some formal commitment or bond 
thet the President’s promise is worth 
more than a wooden nickel? The ap- 
parent refusal of the Democrats in the 
House to vote for and the refusal of the 
President to accept reasonable limita- 
tions on future expenditure increases, 
which are incorporated in the Repub- 
lican amendment, reemphasize that, if 
the Senate should pass the tax bill under 
this administration's leadership, we are 
committed almost irrevocably to deficit 
spending on a tremendous scale and for 
an indefinite period unless our present 
leadership is replaced. 

For this reason, let us examine the def- 
icit spending theory and see if we can 
get the American people to understand 
the fallacy involved in it. The theory 
moves on the assumption that a dollar 
spent by the Federal Government is, 
somehow, going to result in a faster turn- 


over of dollars and greater prospérity for 
all, The fallacy of the theory is that the 
dollar to be spent by the Federal Gov- 
ernment must come from some other 
source. These sources are three. 

First. It may come from taxes. By 
embarking upon a tax cut at this time, 
we cannot expect the increased dollar 
to come from this source. 

Second. It may come from borrow- 
ing, which involves the purchase by 
someone in the private sector of the 
economy of Government bonds, and the 
dollars spent by that investor had they 
not been used for purchase of bonds 
would have been available for investment 
in private enterprise, spending on con- 
sumer goods, expansion of capital plant, 
or some other productive use. Even if 
the holder of the dollar in question did 
not decide to spend it himself, he would 
have put it in the bank, in which case 
it would have become available for loans 
and investments by others in the private 
sector of the economy. 

Finally, if the dollar taken by the Fed- 
eral Government did not come from one 
of the first two sources, it must have 
come from an increase by the Govern- 
ment in the total money supply. This 
in turn means that it would reduce the 
value of all other dollars since no addi- 
tional wealth has been created by it, and 
this of course is the meaning of infla- 
tion. In other words, rather than taking 
the money to be spent in taxes directly 
from taxpayers, it is being taken from 
all citizens by reducing the value of their 
holdings. 

This latter course is indeed the course 
upon which we seem about to embark. 
While it is dangerous, even at the pres- 
ent time with relatively steady price 
levels and good economic conditions in 
spite of the high unemployment figures 
and the growing lack of confidence in 
our fiscal stability, this course could be 
devastating in other economic circum- 
stances with which we may possibly be 
faced. 

Government fiscal policy, like military 
strategy, should be based upon enemy 
capabilities. Any military plan which 
fails to take into account all of the en- 
emy capabilities is likely to result in 
defeat and disaster. With the many dif- 
fering economic views and with the un- 
predictability of the economic factors— 
which we have learned to our sorrow by 
past experience—this is even more true 
of Government fiscal policies. 

Recognizing this principle, we should 
be asking ourselves where the road of 
deficit spending for its own sake leads, 
or could lead under given circumstances. 
As we have noted, we are presently em- 
barked upon a policy of reducing taxes 
in good times in order to stimulate our 
economy. Conceivably this stimulation 
might work, or the basic strength of the 
American free enterprise system may be 
such that we can proceed without eco- 
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nomic difficulties in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. The lessons of history are, of 
course, to the contrary. Let us consider 
for a minute what we might do if we are 
faced with economic recession or with 
massive inflation, with a resulting fall- 
off of revenues that would be enhanced 
by the proposed tax reduction. What 
course do we follow then? Presumably, 
a course of doing nothing would result 
in national bankruptcy, excessive costs 
of further borrowing, and a probable in- 
crease in the money supply that would 
result in galloping inflation. We would, 
therefore, have to do something. The 
alternative courses that would be left 
would be three. 

The first course would be to decrease 
taxes still further, thus creating a larger 
deficit in the hope that more of the 
medicine that had not worked would 
make us well. If it did not, it would 
surely finish us. 

Secondly, we could cut expenditures. 
Since times would presumably be bad, 
according to the theory of the prophets 
of deficit spending, this would have a 
disastrous effect upon our economy and 
drive us even further into the hole. 
Finally, of course, we might have to 
come around to increasing taxes again, 
probably by more than the decrease we 
are presently considering. According to 
the dogma of the deficit spenders, this 
would also result in hurting the economy 
more and indeed it probably would. The 
answer is, however, that there would be 
no other alternative. 

Faced with these alternatives of action, 
what will happen is that the American 
people will go off their spending binge 
and demand that we return to sound 
economic principles of aiming at bal- 
anced budgets, keeping our expenditures 
within our available revenues and en- 
couraging private enterprise to move 
forward te meet the needs of our people 
under the stimulus of a profit system 
and with the willingness that Americans 
have always shown to work when their 
efforts are not threatened by massive 
Government. 

This bill should be defeated, unless 
Government spending is checked. 


Urban Renewal Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
news item appeared in the August 11 is- 
sue of the Arkansas Gazette reporting a 
speech made by Mr. Raymond Rebsa- 
men, of Little Rock, Afk., concerning 
urban renewal programs. 

Mr. Rebsamen pointed out that the 
Federal Government is not an enemy, as 
alleged by some frustrated people today, 
but in reality plays an indispensable role 
in providing public necessities which 
touch the daily lives of every Citizen. 
I ask unanimous consent to haye this 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
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Record for the information of my col- 
leagues and other readers of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. GOVERNMENT ISN'T AN ENEMY 


Upholding Federal aid in the develop- 
ment of central Little Rock and, for that 
matter, many other parts of the city, Ray- 
mond Rebsamen says he is “not willing to 
concede that the U.S. Government is my 
enemy.” 

President of the Urban Progress Associa- 
tion and the employer of more than 500 per- 
sons with an annual payroll in excess of 
$2 million in Pulaski County, Rebsamen 
said: “Too often we hear from those who 
resist change the complaint that urban re- 
newal is socialistic and Is a type of Federal 
encroachment in the field of private owner- 
ship of property.” 

Then he took a look at earlier years of his 
career to clarify his thesis that funds from 
Washington should be welcomed. 

“I have known for a long time that I was 
a privileged young man,” he said. “I was 
reared at Fort Smith“ where the public 
schools were excellent. I well remember that 
one of the reasons we had such fine school 
buildings was a Federal land grant. The sale 
of those federally donated lands provided 
funds for the construction of schools. 

“I was a student at the University of 
Arkansas (and later a member of that in- 
stitution’s board of trustees), which is a 
land-grant college, receiving substantial 
money every year for its operation from the 
Federal Government. 

“When I fly to Fort Smith I land at an 
airport financed largely with Federal funds. 
Returning to Little Rock, I land on another 
airfield bought partly with Government 
help. Local men manage and control these 
airports. 

In Arkansas we are participating in the 
Federal program of building roads and 
bridges on the Interstate Highway System. 
Ninety percent of the cost is furnished by 
the Federal Government. Almost no one 
complains that any of these programs are 
socialistic, I have heard no protests that 
Federal bureaucracy has ever attempted to 
dictate to the Fort Smith School Board, or 
to the trustees of the university, or to the 
airport and highway commissions. 

“This talk of socialism disturbs me. I am 
not willing to concede that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is my enemy. It is my government 
and it should work for me. Urban renewal 
is based on a partnership of government 
and private capital.” 


The Crusaders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend the following article by Joseph 
Alsop to the attention of my colleagues. 

While I do not always agree with Joe 
Alsop, I think this column is one of his 
best. He asks two questions which many 
people might well ponder in these trou- 
bled times. They are— 

First. Was Chiang, with all his defects, 
so much worse for the Chinese people 
and, above all, for the American people, 
than Mao Tse-tung? 

Second. Has Cuba gained and, above 
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all, have we in the United States gained, 
by the Batista-Castro exchange? 
Joe Alsop's stirring column follows: 
THE CRUSADERS 


(By Joseph Alsop) 

Sa1con.—The time was in the year 1944, a 
couple of months after the U.S. Government 
first sent observers to the Chinese Commu- 
nist capital at Yenan. 

The occasion, which is now worth recall- 
ing, was a dinner at the Chungking press 
hostel for the first U.S. observer to return 
with on-the-spot news of the high-minded 
“agrarian democrat,” Chairman Mao Tse- 
tung. Around the table the nice, virtuous 
American faces positively shone with inno- 
cence and happy belief. 

The report from Yenan bristled with 
all the old familiar phrases, The Chinese 
Communists “wanted to be on our side, if 
we would only let them.” They alone were 
“fighting the Japanese.” 

The atmosphere, the morale, the speckiess 
purity and disinterestedness of Yenan were 
“like a wonderful cocktail after the fetid cor- 
ruption of Chiang Kai-shek’s government.” 
Mao Tse-tung, “a great man and above all a 
humane man,” would remake -China in a 
new, more perfect image. So it went. For 
a cynic, listening to this discourse and 
watching the shining-eyed response to it, it 
was like taking a bath in a particularly sick- 
ening sort of goo. 

There were a few American reporters in 
China, like the wise Arch Steel, who always 
kept their heads despite the intoxicating 
crusading atmosphere of the wartime press 
hostel. Yet the crusaders dominated and, 
one must add, sometimes seriously warped 
the news, And then, when the crusade was 
over, and they were older and wiser men, 
they were all very sorry about it—except for 
two press hostel inhabitants, Izzie and Elsie 
Epstein, who revealed their role as Commu- 
nist agents by retreating to Peiping, mete 
they still nauseatingly hold forth. 

This is not the only case in point, either. 
One need only recall much of the reporting 
from Cuba up to and including the triumph 
of Fidel Castro. Batista, no doubt, was every 
bit as bad as everyone said he was. But 
standing out from that episode in American 
newspaper history was the display of politi- 
cal acumen by that far-seeing progressive, 
Herbert Matthews of the New York Times. 

It is high time to recall these episodes of 
the past, which were not without their in- 
fluence on the course of events; for a good 
many of the newspapermen in Saigon have 
been carrying on another of these egregious 
crusades for a number of years. 

Unlike China, there Is no Communist in- 
fluence or sympathy here; and there is no 
one quite like Herbert Matthews either. But 
the general order of priorities was indicated 
the other day by one of the leading young 
crusaders, who announced that many weeks 
of passion-charged anti-Government stories, 
mingled with descriptions of the poor morale 
of the Vietnamese forces, he was going to 
pay another visit to the fighting front. 
“After all,” he said, there's another enemy 
to think about, up in North Vietnam.” 

Most of what the crusaders have written 
has been true, or part true—although this 
reporter has run into at least one province 
team of U.S, officers who were deeply in- 
dignant, because they had been described as 
thinking the Vietnamese soldiers of their 
province were not putting up a good fight 
when they all thought the precise opposite. 

But it is easy enough to paint a dark, 
indignant picture, without departing from 
the facts, if you ignore the majority of Amer- 
icans who admire the Vietnamese as fighters 
and seck out the 1 U.S. officer in 10 who in- 
evitably thinks all foreigners fight badly. 
(The reduction of the percentage to 1 in 10 
marks great military progress in large 
mindedness.) The same method used to re- 
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port the doings of the Diem government has 
naturally been even more effective, since a 
great many of these doings have been re- 
markably misguided, to use the mildest pos- 
sible word. 

In some measure, It must be added, the 
crusaders have contributed to the Diem gov- 
ernment's misguidedness. The Government 
has asked for it, since its press relations have 
Always been idiotic. But the constant pres- 
sure of the reportorial crusade against the 
Government has also helped mightily to 
transform Diem from a courageous, quite vi- 
able national leader, into a man afflicted with 
Galloping persecution mania, seeing plots 
around every corner, and therefore misjudg- 
ing everything. 

Tt is not only high time to make the fore- 
going points. It is also high time to ask 
whether American cruscdes to reform for- 
eign governments really are a good idea at 
any time. Was Chiang, with all his defects, 
so much worse for the Chinese people and, 
above all, for the American people, than Mao 
Tse-tung? Has Cuba gained and, above all, 
have we in the United States gained, by the 
Batista-Castro exchange? What are we in 
Vietnam for anyway? 

Surely we are here only to win the war, 
And the most annoying feature of the whole 
Situation is that we actually were winning 
the war this spring, until the Diem govern- 
ment went right around the bend with con- 
Siderable help from the high-minded cru- 
Baders. 


A Southerner Speaks: A Flower for the 
Graves 


I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the Atlanta Constitution of Sep- 
tember 15, 1963: 

A Sourmerner Speaks: A FLOWER FOR THE 
GRAVES ' 


(The Atlanta Constitution, one of the 
South's leading newspapers, placed the re- 
sponsibility for the bombing of the Birming- 

church Sunday morning on the entire 

“white South“ in the column printed below, 

entitled “A Flower for the Graves.” It was 

written by Eugene Patterson, a native Geor- 

oan and editor of the Constitution since 
.) * 

A Negro mother wept in the street Sunday 
morning in front of a Baptist church in 
Birmingham. In her hand she held a shoe, 
One shoe, from the foot of her dead child. 
We hold that shoe with her. 

Every one of us in the white South holds 
that small shoe in his hand. : 

It is too late to blame the sick criminals 
who handied the dynamite. The FBI and 
the police can deal with that kind. The 
charge against them is simple. They killed 
four children. 

Only we can trace the truth, Southerner— 
Jou and I. We broke those children's bodies. 

We watched the stage set without staying 
it. We listened to the prolog unbestirred. 
We saw the curtain opening with disinterest. 
We have heard the play. 

We—who go on electing politicians who 
heat the kettles of hate. 

We—who raise no hand to silence the mean 
and little men who have their “nigger” jokes. 

We—who stand aside in imagined recti- 
tude and let the mad dogs that run in every 
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society slide their leashes from our hand, 
and epring. 

We—the heirs of a proud South, who pro- 
test its worth and demand its recognition— 
are the ones who have ducked the difficult, 
skirted the uncomfortable, caviled at the 
challenge, resented the necessary, rational- 
ized the unacceptable, and credited the day 
surely when these children would die. 

This is no time to load our anguish onto 
the murderous scapegoat who set the cap In 
dynamite of our own manufacture. 

He didn't know any better. 

Somewhere in the dim and fevered recess 
of an evil mind he feels right now that he 
has been a hero. He is only gullty of mur- 
der. He thinks he has pleased us. 

We of the white South who know better 
are the ones who must take a harsher judg- 
ment. 

We. who know better, created a climate 
for child killing by those who don't. 

We hold that shoe in our hand, South- 
erner, Let us see it straight, and look at the 
blood on it. Let us compare it with the un- 
worthy speeches of Southern public men 
who have traduced the Negro; match it with 
the spectacle of shrilling children whose 
parents and teachers turned them free to 
spit epithets at small huddles of Negro 
schoolchildren for a week before this Sun- 
day in Birmingham; hold up the shoe and 
look beyond it to the statehouse in Mont- 
gomery, where official attitudes of Alabama 
have been spoken in heat and anger. 

Let us not lay the blame on some brutal 
fool who didn't know any better. 

We know better. We created the day. We 
bear the judgment. May God have mercy 
on the poor South that has been so led. 
May what has happened hasten the day when 
the good South, which does live and have 
great being, will rise to this challenge of 
racial understanding and common humanity, 
in the full power of its unasserted courage, 
assert itself. z 

The Sunday school play at Birmingħam is 
ended. With a weeping Negro mother, we 
stand in the bitter smoke and hold a shoe. 
If our South is ever to be what we wish it 
to be, we will plant a flower of nobler resolve 
for the South now upon these four small 
graves that we dug. 


William O. Hall, New Assistant Aid 
Administrator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


N OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
Oregon is indeed proud of William O. 
Hall, the new Assistant Administrator 
for Administration, Agency for Inter- 
national Development, who was nomi- 
nated by the President, and whose nom- 
ination was confirmed by the Senate on 
September 9. 

Mr. Hall is a career Foreign Service 
officer. He is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon; and he served as acting 
director of the Oregon Bureau of Muni- 
cipal Research, and as executive secre- 
tary of the League of Oregon Cities. He 
received his elementary and secondary 
education in the Prineville public 
schools. 

Mr. President, I salute Mr. Hall; and I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
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entitled, “Meet the New Assistant Ad- 
ministrator” from the September 9 issue 
of Front Lines, the internal publication 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Meer THE New ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 


“We have dedicated people in this pro- 
gram. We need more of them. Career 
development, training, and recruitment are 
some of our big jobs.“ 

These are some of the principles upon 
which the new Assistant Administrator for 
Administration will work. His nomination 
was confirmed by the Senate September 9. 

His name Is William O. Hall, and until he 
was nominated by President Kennedy to fill 
the vacancy resulting from the resignation 
of Bernard T, Brennan. He was Minister 
Counselor and Deputy Chief of Mission at 
the U.S. Embassy at Karachi, Pakistan, for 
the past 5 years. z 

A career Foreign Service officer, he ts tall, 
thick-shouldered, and soft-spoken. But 
he speaks with authority and knowledge 
when it comes to foreign aid, based on ex- 
perience here and abroad. 

Mr. Hall, who is 49, began his Fedcral 
career in 1940 as a budget officer and admin- 
istrative analyst for the Bureau of the 
Budget. Following service in the U.S, Navy, 
he became budget director for the United 
Nations Secretariat in New York City. 

From 1946 to 1952, he served with the De- 
partment of State in Washington as Adviser, 
Office of International Administration; Of- 


‘fice Director, Budget and Fiscal Division and 


Office Director, United Nations Affairs, 

In 1952, he was named deputy US. repre- 
sentative and senior adviser, U.S. Mission to 
the United Nations with headquarters in 
New York. He served as special adviser on 
organization with the U.S. Mission to NATO 
and European regional organizations in 
Paris in 1956. 

While at the U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations he also served as an expert member 
of the General Assembly's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions. In 1956 and 1957 he served as coun- 
selor for administration, U.S. Embassy, 
London, and for the succeeding 2 years was 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
Budget and Finance. 


1939 to 1940. He was a staff member of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research and League 
of Oregon Cities from 1936 to 1938. 

Mr. Hall received his bachelor's degree in 
political science and economics from the 
University of Oregon in 1936, and in 1938 
and 1939 was a fellow in public administra- 
tion at the University of Minnesota. 

Born in Roswell, N. Mex., his home State 
is Oregon where he received his elementary 
and secondary education in the Prineville 
public schools, 

He is married and has three children. 


The Golden Spigot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of dialog within and 
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without the Congress regarding a very 
courageous address recently delivered 
before the National Press Club by Mr. 
Edwin Neilan, president of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Members of this body will recall Mr. 
Neilan criticized congressional “vote 
buying” through efforts to pump more 
taxpayers’ dollars for fat pork projects 
in home districts and States. Those 
with a constant eye on the next cam- 
paign are not above promising Federal 
handouts through some favorite spend- 
ing program; this ballot bribery is an 
unfortunate type of spoils designed to 
assist a Member's reelection. Mr. 
Speaker, I know this practice goes on, 
and so does every Member of the House, 
even though there may be those who re- 
fuse to admit it. I hope my colleagues 
will agree that we must not mortgage 
the future of our children with the public 
funds of today. We must redouble our 
efforts, even if unpopular, to combat 
waste and extravagance engendered 
through the pork barrel of politics. 

An editorial in the Wall Street Journal 
of August 22, 1963, calls attention to Mr. 
Neilan and funds flowing from the “gold- 
en spigot”—a tap on the Treasury which 
represents a great deal more than a 
leaky faucet. Under unanimous consent 
I include this article in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

THe GOLDEN SPIGOT 


From all the uproar in Congress in the 
wake of a talk by Edwin P. Neilan, a Dela- 
ware banker, you might have thought Mr. 
Neilan had said something downright trea- 
sonable. 

What he said was that the wholesale pur- 
chase of votes on an unprecedented scale 
was a public scandal; that, although the 
spoils system is not new in American life, 
never has it been more sinister or more 
sophisticated; that too many voters are will- 
ing and eager to turn their elected repre- 
sentatives into “bag men.” 

A voter may be a pusher, said Mr. Neilan— 
who also happens to be the president of the 
U.S, Chamber of Commerce; such a person 
helps send a man to Congress for the pur- 
pose of getting Federal dollars for bis own 
district. Or the voter may be a taker who 
votes for the candidate promising the fat- 
test handout. 

In either case “the voter sells his ballot 
to buy a Congressman; 
sells his high office to buy votes.” 
he found it “difficult to rank such conduct 
higher in the moral scale than the associa- 
tion of politicians, party girls, and spies in 
Great Britain.” 

There was much more in the same vein, 
plus a rather candid appraisal of the area 
redevolpment assistance program, cited as 
an illustration of the spoils system at work. 
This program distributes largess to areas 
carefully selected as distressed.“ 

Well, sir, Senator MANsFIELD got up in the 
Senate and said the “wild statements” in 
the talk were “unfortunate,” “regrettable,” 
and “an affront to the integrity of our 
citizenry.” Representative PATMAN was 
“shocked.” Representative McDoweL. called 
the talk “unrealistic,” “intemperate and ill- 
considered,” and apologized to the House 
for his fellow Delawarean, And so on. 

Now the speech was certainly blunt, but 
it's hard to see how anyone could call it 
unrealistic. Everyone knows, or should 
know, that there are some voters who are 
indeed pushers and takers, and that there 
are some officials—not only in 
who use their office in effect to buy votes. 
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The only really arguable point might be 
whether it is worse now than it ever has 
been, In one sense it is unquestionably 
worse, for at stake are not millions of dol- 
lars but hundreds of billions. 

We think the worthy lawmakers might 
have spared the Nation their self-righteous 
indignation and paid attention to what the 
man said. Only they, after all, have the 
power to turn off the golden spigot that cor- 
rupts as Ít pours. 


Opposition of Veterans of Foreign Wars 
To Selling of U.S. Wheat to the 


Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS é 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
Mr. Joseph J. Lombardo, national com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
opposing the proposal to sell large quan- 
tities of wheat to the Soviet Union, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Explaining the VFW position Commander 
Lombardo said, “Throughout the world to- 
day the Communist agriculture is in trouble. 
There is no reason why the United States, 
which is engaged in a long, expensive, and 
bloody conflict against Communist aggres- 
sion, should have to pull the Communist 
chestnuts out of the fire. Communist agri- 
culture is in trouble because Communist 
regimes have placed a higher priority upon 
large armed forces and armament produc- 
tion than they have on food production.” 

Commenting further, Commander Lom- 
bardo said, “Ever since the Kremlin em- 
barked some months ago on its program of 
‘sweetness and light’ the world has been 
wondering why this superficial change was 
decided upon by the Red rulers. One rea- 
son, now becoming evident, is that agricul- 
tural shortages are plaguing Red regimes. 
Consequently, the Soviet Union is moving 
into the free world markets for the food- 
stuffs to make good the false promises of 
the Red dictators.” 

“If the free world’s way of life is to prove 
its superiority over the cruel methods of 
communism,” Commander Lombardo said, 
“then the shortcomings of communism must 
be made obvious. This can never be ac- 
complished if communism can make up for 
its shortcomings with purchases of U.S. 
agricultural products.” 

“We must not forget,” the VFW com- 
mander continued, that the Kremlin-Castro 
regime is still building Cuba into a powerful 
Communist base 90 miles from the United 
States. Castro’s agricultural programs also 
are a dismal failure and there can be little 
doubt that Russian purchase of our wheat 
would make it possible for Khrushchey to 
increase his wheat shipments to Castro. 
Thus the United States would be engaged 
in a disastrous program of strengthening the 
Red control of Cuba which our Nation can- 
not tolerate. For the United States to make 
up for the Communist agricultural defi- 
ciencies, brought about in large measures by 
Red emphasis upon miiltary power and 
Communist aggression, would be an act of 
a nation with a suicide complex.” 

Continuing, the VFW commander stated, 
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“reports of financial negotiations prepara- 
tory to Russian purchase of U.S. wheat sup- 
plies indicate that the Kremlin is confident 
that it can dupe the U.S. Government into 
making such a sale. The United States 
should let Khrushchev and his satellites 
know in no uncertain terms that as long as 
communism is conducting its bloody aggres- 
sion and subversion against free peoples, the 
‘no sale’ sign is up for the Reds.” 

Commander Lombardo concluded, free- 
men learned to their sorrow only a couple of 
decades ago that they couldn’t do business 
with Hitler. We should recognize right now 
that we can’t do business with Khrushchev." 


Private Capital Often Preferable to 
Government’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous. consent I include the follow- 
ing article by Paul E. Belcher: 

PRIVATE CAPITAL OFTEN PREFERRED TO 
GOVERNMENT'S 
(By Paul E. Belcher) 

There are two ways by which the United 
States can provide substantial economic as- 
Sistance to foreign countries: (1) Through 
private investment, and (2) through public 
aid 


Private investment is represented by the 
development of a rubber plantation in Li- 
beria; the erection of a tire plant In England; 
or the creation of a business subsidiary in 
South America—all by private persons with 
private funds for private gain. 

Public aid is represented by the gifts, 
grants, and loans our Government and its 
agencies make to foreign countries from pub- 
lic funds or public credit covering everything 
from dams, electric plants, and roads, to au- 
tomobiles for some ruling potentate. 

Private -investment abroad usually plays 
an economic role that public foreign aid 
can't touch. Its use is preferable, therefore, 
wherever both could go. 

Where private capital cannot go, either be- 
cause of restrictive laws or the risks involved 
or because no local need then exists for the 
products or services of private development, 
public aid or no aid at all are the only pos- 
sibilities. 

Under these circumstances, public ald is 
akin to pouring sand in the *ocean—the 
recipients get little benefit and the giver 
takes a loss. 

Certainly, we must have learned by this 
time that we cannot buy friendship or 
loyalty. There is no lasting appreciation for 
what we did yesterday. 

Only tomorrow counts, and we never seem 
to enjoy more than an even break with 
the competitive political forces tomorrow 
produces, 

No aid, it seems to me, should often be 
the answer. 

But where private investment is a pos- 
sibly, its use by business should be encour- 
aged rather than banned or curbed by our 
Government. 

All business investment in foreign lands 
is based on the hope of profit. A new fa- 
cility is created or an old one acquired. 

If a new one is created, economic benefit 
does not end with the completion of con- 
struction—by then, it has barely begun. 
The facility is intended for continuous use. 
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If an old one is acquired, the sellers have 
funds for reinvestment in other productive 
enterprises. 

In either event, output should raise the 
standard of living of the people served; daily 
Operations provide employment and wages 
for employees. 

Neither foreign peoples nor their natural 
resources are exploited by U.S. business in- 
vestment overseas. 

Even the most carefully considered in- 
vestments are sometimes subject to losses 
over which the investor has no control. This 
is especially true in the underdeveloped 
countries where revolution and expropria- 
tion are always threats. 

Instead of spending taxpayers’ money on 
foreign aid, our Government ought to en- 
gender a healthy respect for law and order 
on the part of foreign countries seeking 
American capital, 

If a foreign country does not care to bind 
itself in this way, let it develop without 
foreign aid, either private or public. The 
future of every nation lies mainly within 
itself, anyway. 

Foreign investment merely enables a na- 
tion to advance faster and further than 
would otherwise be possible. The presence 
or absence of foreign investment does not 
mark the difference between eventual suc- 
cess and failure. 


Wheat Victim of Soreheads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the Wellington, Kans., Daily News 
written by the publisher and editor, 
Stewart Newlin: 

WHEAT VICTIM oF SOREHEADS 


The Kennedy administration's sorehead 
Attitude toward the wheat farmers is con- 
tinuing. 

Both Republican and Democrat Members 
ot Congress have introduced wheat and feed 
grain legislation for the 1964 crop year, but 
there is a blank wall as far as the New Fron- 
tier is concerned. The most acceptable ex- 
planation is that this is continued retalia- 
tion for the wheat farmers vote last May 
which defeated Agriculture Secretary Orville 
Freeman's referendum. 

Still getting a cold shoulder is the wheat 
legislation introduced on May 23 by Repre- 
sentatlve Bos Dore, of Kansas, and 19 other 
Republicans, 

Dorr is one of the leaders who Is keeping 
the pressure on the administration for action, 
but Representative GRAHAM PURCELL, Demo- 
crat, of Texas, chairman of the Agriculture 
Committee's Wheat Subcommittee says that 
“prospects are not bright“ for new wheat 
legislation. 

Here is the latest GOP statement on the 
Situation, in the form of a letter to President 
Kennedy: 

“It is generally recognized that the choices 
your administration proposed to wheat pro- 
ducers for the 1964 crop year were unaccept- 
able. When faced with these two completely 
unacceptable alternatives, over one-half of 
Our Nation's wheat farmers indicated dis- 
Satisfaction with the strict control certifi- 
fate plan on May 21, 1963, but, nonetheless, 
Were left with a program, which had been 
rejected by them 12 times in previous refer- 
endums.“ 
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The GOP lawmakers said the wheat farm- 
ers have been denied the opportunity of 
choosing between “reasonable alternatives” 
and said the Democratic-controlled Congress 
and administration have an obligation to take 
positive action on wheat. They continued: 

“We had been working on a more accept- 
able wheat program long before the refer- 
endum and on May 23 introduced legisla- 
tion which, in our opinion, meets the three 
tests for new legislation you set forth May 22, 
1963. Other Republican and Democrat Mem- 
bers of Congress have also introduced wheat 
and feed grain legislation for the 1964 crop 
year. This, in itself, is an indication of 
significant interest in the enactment of leg- 
islation from Members representing the great 
bulk of wheat and feed grain farmers.” 

The GOP legislation has three major pur- 
poses: 

1. It would raise farm income. The ad- 
mintstration's program scheduled to go into 
effect for 1964, by contrast, would reduce 
wheat supports to $1.25 per bushel to co- 
operators and add to the possibility of the 
ominous prospects of “$1 wheat” mentioned 
frequently by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

2. It would decrease Government-held 
stocks of surplus grains. The land retire- 
ment features of the GOP's proposed pro- 
gram would be financed by the use of pay- 
ment-in-kind. This would be similar to the 
present voluntary feed grain program which 
President Kennedy described in his Agricul- 
ture message this year as a successful pro- 
gram which “has earned wide bipartisan sup- 
port.“ 

3. It would reduce Government costs. 
Cost of the GOP voluntary program, com- 
bining wheat and feed grains, would be from 
$500 million to $1 billion less anually than 
the combined cost of the proposed wheat 
certificate program that wheat farmers re- 
jected and their 1954 feed grain program. 

The only lack of interest in new legislation 
seems to be not on the part of the farmers 
but of the Democrat administration and 
Congress. 


The Kennedy Camarilla of Pillage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the column of Lucius Beebe, 
which appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on September 23, entitled “The 
Kennedy Camarilla of Pillage.” Mr. 
Beebe points out how the Federal Gov- 
ernment, through income taxes and 
rapidly increasing usurpation of power, 
has become the enemy of the American 


people. 


The column follows: 

THE KENNEDY CAMARILLA OF PILLAGE 
(By Lucius Beebe) 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, the venerable politi- 
cal commentator whose judgment may or 
May not be impaired by extreme age and the 
elder statesman delusion, has assayed the 
core of Senator Barry GOLDWATER'S philos- 
ophy as “opposition to the Federal Govern- 
ment as a guarantor of personal liberty and 
as a protector of the national welfare. To 
the Senator the Federal Government is a kind 
of foreign power which must be reduced or 
distrusted.” 

If Mr. Lippmann’s estimate of Senator 
Gotpwarter’s political thinking is correct, it 
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is beyond all argument the most resounding 
endorsement any aspirant for-political office 
could ask, for it puts plainly and in few words 
what thinking Americans for years have 
known and what less perceptive voters and 
taxpayers have intuitively sensed: The 
Federal Government of the United States is, 
indeed and in yery truth, in large measure 
and from a vast multiplicity of aspects, 
every man's enemy. 

And it is a foreign power. To the average 
American taxpayer, Washington is as foreign 
as Moscow and almost as hostile, The Ameri- 
can people and the Federal Government have 
been at war now for nearly & half century 
and distrust of their alleged surrogates in 
electoral office and a continuing effort to curb 
thelr every instinct is the individual citizen's 
only possible salvation. 

Obviously the Federal Government is not 
every American's enemy at every hour of the 
day and night or it would have been elim- 
inated long since. It is not hostile in the 
conduct of the Post Office Department, the 
Army, Navy and Defense, which are neces- 
sary to our and its survival. There are a 
number of good and useful offices which it 
fills and must continue to fill to enjoy pop- 
ular suffrage, but its basic premise is preda- 
tory, its every instinct hostile to the indi- 
vidual and its every act and purpose dedi- 
cated to the confiscation of his property and 
the abatement of his liberty. 

When this standoff had its inception, for 
it has not always existed, is difficult to 
determine with any precision, but it prob- 
ably began with American involyement with 
world affairs on an overall scale in the Wil- 
son era and the emergence, within a few 
years of each other, of the two most tyranni- 
cal abominations ever invoked by any source 
of authority, the graduated income tax and 
prohibition. The revolt against prohibition 
was the most salutary episode in the 20th 
century record, for it rocked the Federal 
Government on its heels, mocked the Fed- 
eral Government and all its works to its 
face on a universal scale and degraded the 


image of Federal authority to one of soiled 


and fanatic bigotry dictated by an unwhole- 
some mafia of religious and moral creeps 
without peer since Cotton Mather. 

The income tax is still with us, the prin- 
cipal support of arrogant demagoguery and 
an agency of pillage and confiscation on a 
moral par with the communes of bankrupt 
China. Except that its victims are con- 
spicuously the superior element in intelli- 
gence and industry of the population and 
that popular envy can therefore be directed 
against them by the Peepul's friends in 
Washington, it would long ago have been 
discarded as the political and moral equiva- 
lent of chattel slavery. 

On every hand the average citizen, who 
pays 10 times in taxes what he gets in re- 
turn and conducts himself with furtive dis- 
cretion lest a worst thing befall, gets the 
news that the Federal Government for which 
he is paying through the nose thinks of him 
as less than dirt. 

He gets it when the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice installs electronic machinery as instru- 
ments for the extortion of taxes; he knows 
it when the Post Office Department, usually 
the one aspect of big government the ordi- 
nary man counts his friend, attempts to re- 
duce his personality to a coded cipher; he 
has intimations of paternalistic bigotry when 
the Federal Government begins tampering 
with his smoking habits with the explicit 
implication that the time is coming when 
cigarettes may be illegal and he will have to 
take up smoking, as millions took up drink- 
ing during prohibition, simply to tell the 
Federal Government of the United States to 
go straight to hell. 

And he knows it every time he has to pro- 
vide his social security account number for 
the record of savings bank or employer 80 
that the electronic picking of his pockets 
in Washington may overlook no dime of loot 
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to be spent on congressional junkets and 
swindles and boondoggles almost beyond the 
comprehension of human intelligence. 

Make no mistake about it, the Federal 
Government is moving in on everybody. It 

„has been whenever, since 1914, there has 

been a Democrat in the White House. 

Everywhere an American looks about him, 
there are encroachments on his person and 
upon the exercise of his social and political 
philosophy. He wants nothing of the ob- 
scene political hassles of Asia or the Congo, 
but finds his money being spent in Niagaras, 
as he is patronizingly told, to maintain 
American world leadership.” Most Ameri- 
cans don't give a belch in a windstorm about 
world leadership when it involves financing 
military adventures by blackguard dictators 
in places they couldn't find on the map if it 
didn’t have an index. ; 

If, like Senator GOLDWATER, the American 
citizen regards the Federal Government as 
the enemy, it is because the Federal Gov- 
ernment, under the Kennedy camarilla, is de- 
termined upon the conquest, subjugation, 
and pillage of the American people. It is 
the enemy, @ conspiracy of enmity on a gi- 
gantic scale and one that Americans had bet- 
ter be aware of before it swallows them 
whole, 


Farm Labor Facts—Part VII 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of California’s tremendous program to 
improve standards of living, health, and 
welfare of the migrant worker, the need 
for a substantial targeted work force to 
handle specialty crop harvests remains 
eminent. 

California Department of Employment 
recently described California's efforts in 
this area including a new health and dis- 
ability insurance program for agricul- 
tural workers as follows: 

MIGRANT PROGRAMS 


The California Department of Employment 
continued to provide farm employment and 
related data to public and private agencies, 
organizations, and individuals concerned in 
programs, services, and facilities for agri- 
cultural workers—primarily migrants. 

Farm placement staff participated with 
such agencies and organizations in confer- 
ences and programs of common interest, at 
State, area, and local levels. One illustration 
was the Third Annual Conference on Fam- 
ilies Who Follow the Crops, held in Visalia, 
March 1962. State and local staff of the 
department of employment participated and 
the State office processed the conference pro- 
ceedings. 

The department's farm placement service 
was represented on the Advisory Committee 
on Health of Seasonal Agricultural Workers, 
and the year 1962 was marked by increasing 
attention to this subject. The California 
Legislature included $75,000 in the 1962-63 
budget for extension of local health services 
to agricultural workers and their families. 
It was also expected that additional funds 
might be forthcoming from congressional 
apprcpriation subsequent to the passing of a 
U.S. Senate bill authorizing grants to “State 

and local health departments, grower asso- 
ciations, health and welfare councils, medical 
societies, educational Institutions, and other 
community groups interested in planning 
and conducting a project to improve health 
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services or conditions of domestic farmwork- 
ers and their families.” 

California farm labor offices continued 
close liaison with local welfare agencies to 
assist in finding jobs for potential workers 
among welfare recipients, and to refer to 
such agencies, workers in necd of their re- 
spective services. 

Local reports included references to 
volunteer educational, child care, recrea- 
tional, and welfare projects by many church 
groups, civic clubs, and miscellaneous or- 
ganizations. One report of such services fol- 
lows: 

“Again in 1962, informal education was 
offered to migrant children, mainly in the 
Sebastopol area where most of the camp- 
grounds are located. This project was ac- 
complished through the Sebastopol Board 
of Education plus civic organizations and 
personnel yolunteers, The Migrant Ministry 
of Santa Rosa and Sebastopol again provided 
clothing, food, bedding, as well as spiritual 
guidance. This program was expanded with 
the participation of an additional local 
church group. Handicraft sessions plus 
games, movies, and other aids were provided 
for the migrants. A mobile library again 
visited the area to provide books and allied 
services to the families.” 

Under the disability insurance program, 
which was extended, in 1961, to include agri- 
cultural workers, migrant farmworkers be- 
came eligible to claim disability insurance 
benefits after May 1, 1962. Migrants and 
other agricultural workers were also eligible 
for training under the MDTA. 


Hon. Lee Gavin 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
not until Monday morning, when I ar- 
rived at the Capitol, that I learned of 
LEE Gavin’s death on Saturday. 

My reaction was one of disbelief. This 
just could not be. 

And yet I realized in the next moment 
that this tragic news must be accepted 
and that a fine friend and great Ameri- 
can was suddenly no longer with us. 

It was my pleasure not so very long 
ago to speak in Oil City, Les Gavix's 
hometown. 

On that occasion it was evident to me 
that the people he represented in the 
Congress so diligently and ably for so 
many years held him in highest esteem 
and had for him the deepest affection. 

For those of us who knew him here, 
this was not hard to understand. 

Our departed colleague is reported to 
have described himself as a “sort of 
maverick.” I cannot vouch for the ac- 
curacy of that report. But I can say 
that, if this was the case, he was the 
most helpful maverick I ever knew. 

The short biography LEE Gavin offered 
for the Congressional Directory speaks 
volumes for his inherent modesty. It 
tells us that he was a Republican, an 
Army sergeant in World War I, that he 
was married and had a family, and that 
he served continuously in the House of 
Representatives from the 78th Congress 
to the present. 


September 26 


He must have been a great sergeant: 
tough, two-fisted, but with the most 
wonderful sense of humor a man could 
possibly possess. 

He carried these same fighting quali- 
ties to his career in the Congress—and 
that same genius for rib-tickling com- 
ments that endeared him so very much 
to all of us on both sides of the aisle. 

Lee GavIN was a man genuinely loved 
by all who knew him, and he was held in 
highest regard here in the House of Rep- 
resentatives for his significant contribu- 
tions as an experienced, dedicated, hard- 
working member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

His presence in this Chamber will be 
sorely missed, and to his wife and family 
IT offer my deep sympathy in their sudden 
bereavement. 


Safe Tires 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, yesterday I read an article in 


the Washington Star, datelined, Akron, 


Ohio, to the effect that the Rubber Man- 
ufacturers Association is considering a 
proposal to set up minimum safety stand- 
ards on all automobile tires. 

As chairman of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and, 
having devoted a great deal of time to 
safety on the highways, I am most 
pleased with this announcement. I be- 
lieve it essential to the safety of the driv- 
ing public to be assured that the prod- 
ucts on and in their automobiles are or 
measure up to safe standards. Most re- 
cently, Mr. Speaker, this body unani- 
mously approved a bill I introduced to 
prescribe safety standards for seat belts. 
We believed this necessary in view of the 
numerous numbers of these belts that 
were being sold and the fact that cer- 
tain manufacturers were placing an in- 
ferior and unsafe belt on the market. 

The initiative taken by the Rubber 
Manufacturers Association, I hope, will 
eliminate the necessity for the passage 
of legislation for the establishment of 
standards for automobile tires as I be- 
lieve, as I am sure the majority of this 
body does, in the free enterprise system 
and with the least amount of Govern- 
ment interference. 

Mr. Speaker, under permission previ- 
ously granted, I place the article referred 
to in the Recorp at this point: 

Sarery Cope ror Car Tires To GET STUDY 

AKRON, OHTO.—Ross R. Ormsby, president 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
sald yesterday that consideration will be 
given a proposal to set up minimum safety 
performance standards on all automobile 
tires sold in the United States. 

Mr. Ormsby said the industry will give its 
answer in a week on whether to establish 
minimum standards. Previously the indus- 
try was opposed to such an idea, but that 
attitude has changed, Mr. Ormsby added. 


1963 


The appeal came from a 17-member New 
York State legislative delegation headed by 
State Senator Edward J. Speno, Republican, 
of Nassau County, at a-dinner meeting with 
top officials of nine tire and rubber com- 
panies and Mr. Ormsby. 

Senator Speno's committee seeks a mini- 
mum safety performance standard, constitu- 
ting a legal floor below which no tire could 
be sold. The standard would include tread 
wear, blowout resistance, resistance to the 
tire. 


Citation Presented to William S. McNary 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
Michigan are very fortunate in having 
an outstanding and effective citizen as 
president of the Michigan Hospital Serv- 
ice, Mr. William S. McNary. Mr. Mc- 
Nary was recently honored by the Ameri- 
can Hospital Association for his out- 
standing work in the Blue Cross Associ- 
ation. The Justin Ford Kimball Award 
is nationally recognized and is one which 
is highly deserved by Mr. McNary. Fol- 
lowing is the text of the citation pre- 
sented to Mr. McNary: 

CITATION PRESENTED ro WILIA S. McNary 
ON RECEIPT OF THE JUSTIN FORD KIMBALL 
AWARD AT THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL ASSOCIA- 
TION’s 65TH ANNUAL MEETING 


William Selwyn McNary, describing the 
Blue Cross contribution to the public good 
recently remarked, “We really came up with 
something that people needed and we pro- 
vided it for them in the best way we knew 
how. They have liked it and it has probably 
Saved as much heartache and financial dis- 
aster as any other thing that ever happened 
in this country.” 

Mr. McNary entered the yoluntary prepay- 
ment field in 1938 when he became the first 
president of the Colorado Blue Cross plan. 
In 1942, he became the first executive direc- 
tor of Colorado Blue Shield as well. In the 
Years since, Mr. McNary has worked hard to 
extend the benefits of Blue Cross to the 
American public. 

Tt is as the guiding and energizing spirit 
of the Michigan Hospital Service, of which 
he is now president, that Mr. McNary made 
his greatest contribution to the cause of Blue 
Cross.- Of him, Walter J. McNerney, presi- 
dent of the Blue Cross Association has said, 
Mr. McNary is a capable administrator with 
a great deal of personal courage, a refreshing 
forthrightness, and a high degree of honesty. 
On most difficult issues facing Blue Cross, 
he is an indispensable catalyst, an essential 
part of the decision making machinery of 
Blue Cross, The Michigan plan, already large 
and successful when he took it over, became 
even larger and more successful under his 
direction. It is a tribute to his consummate 
skill that he did this in an exceedingly difi- 
cult environment involving an active labor 
Movement, & vocal State government, and 
Other vocal and interested parties that were 
Scrutinizing every move Blue Cross made.” 

Mr. McNary was one of the two Blue Cross 
Pioneers and experts to be invited by the 
Australian Government in 1953 to help design 
its present unique prepayment system. Ac- 
tive all during his Blue Cross career in hos- 
Pital association activities, Mr. McNary has 
served two terms as a trustee of the American 
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Hospital Association. In this capacity, he 
has demonstrated an outstanding grasp of 
the interrelated problems of hospitals and 
Blue Cross and shown an unusual ability to 
analyze these problems and to select mean- 
ingful solutions to them. At the same time, 
Mr. McNary has also been a highly successful 
trainer of Blue Cross plan executives; his 
pupils can be found all across the United 
States. 

In recognition of his outstanding achieve- 
ments in the field of voluntary nonprofit pre- 
payment of hospital care, the American Hos- 
pital Association is proud to present this well 
deserved honor—the sixth annual Justin Ford 
Kimball Award to Mr. McNary. 


Address by Hon. Barry Goldwater Be- 
fore the Republican Men’s Club of 
Bartlesville, Okla., on September 13, 
1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following speech made by 
Senator Barry GOLDWATER, of Arizona, 
before the Republican Men's Club, Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., September 13, 1963: 
EXCERPTS OF REMARKS BY SENATOR Barry 

GOLDWATER, REPUBLICAN, OF ARIZONA, BE- 

FORE THE REPUBLICAN MEN'S CLUB, BARTLES- 

VILLE, OKLA., SEPTEMBER 13, 1963 

How can the Republicans win the Nation 
in 1964? 

This is one of the most intriguing, fasci- 
nating, and, in some respects, baffling ques- 
tions now occupying the minds of Republi- 
can leaders and workers throughout the 
country. 

And, I might say there are almost as many 
theories as there are sections. Certainly 
there are as many theories as there are fac- 
tions within the Republican Party. 

If I might I should like to discuss this 
with you for a while today and, if possible, 
lay to rest some popular misconceptions and 
root out some downright ridiculous argu- 
ments. 

Let me begin by saying that I disagree with 
people who argue that we should write off 
the eastern seaboard and the industrial areas 
of the country. I disagree with people who 
insist that we must forget all about the 
Negro vote, and that we might as well con- 
cede the labor vote. I do not believe the 
Republican Party should write off any section 
of the country or any group of potential 
voters. I believe the Republican Party 
should strive to its utmost in every part of 
America and among every possible group to 
win votes. 

When I say votes, let me make it entirely 
clear that I mean American votes—not Ne- 
gto votes, or labor votes, or Hungarian votes, 
or Jewish votes—but American votes. I am 
sick and tired of the efforts we see today 
that are designed to further divide the Amer- 
ican people. 

And while I'm at it, let me say that I be- 
lieve the most stupid, irresponsible sugges- 
tion I have ever heard put forward is the 
argument that the Republican Party should 
soft-peddle its efforts in the South because 
a determined effort in that area might give 
the party a racist tinge and cost our candi- 
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dates votes in the metropolitan areas of the 
North. 

Some people, who advise the Republican 
Party to aim almost exclusively at the big 
city vote, would have us practically renounce 
the South. They hint darkly that we were 
subordinating the party to segregationists 
when we picked up a few House seats south of 
the Mason-Dixon Line in 1962, This, of 
course, is completely and transparently un- 
true. Not one of the southern Republican 
Members of the House or Senate has ever 
campaigned on racial issues, whereas almost 
without exception thelr Democrat opponents 
have. 

I suggest this is a theory that is politically 
impractical, factually dishonest, and statis- 
tically weakminded. It says, in effect, that 
the best way for Republicans to win elec- 
tions is to write off the largest blocs of po- 
tential voters. It says that the Republican 
Party must avoid sectionalism by abandon- 
ing most sections of this great Nation and 
become a party of only one section, 

The theory is suicidal. It would kill the 
growing realization that this Nation wants 
to get off the old, low road of machine poli- 
tics and get onto a high, new road of gov- 
ernment representative of all the people, 

The theory is selfish. It seeks to hold con- 
trol of the Republican Party in the hands of 
men committed to defeat and to duplication 
of Democrat programs. 

The theory is timid. It would forsake the 
great principles upon which Republicanism 
is founded. It would say to the voters of the 
Nation that we dare not go to the American 
people with the clear-cut choice they want, 
only with the warmed-over, watered-down 
arguments of the Democrats. 

Most important, the theory is not a Re- 
publican theory. 

The Republican Party is a great union of 
American strengths—the rugged, restless 
strength of the growing West; the rock- 
solid strength of the Midwest; the busy, 
bustling strength of the North and the East; 
and the proud, expanding strength of the 
South. 

The Republican Party is a party of unity, 
not of exclusion. It is a party of principle 
not of big city machines. 

The Republicans can and must offer this 
Nation a choice when any of our candidates 
go before the electorate. We must offer the 
chance for sound policies here at home and 
for freedom around the world. We don’t 
want to be know as Little Sir Echo. We 
want real Republican yoices and choices to 
be heard. 

Those who would put chains on that 
choice do not serve Republican principles; 
they serve only liberal Democratic objectives 
of spending and spending to elect and elect. 

I say to you that the South today, with 
its growing restiveness over radical Demo- 
crat economic policies, offers the Republican 
Party one of its most important political 
advantages in many decades. Those who 
believe that Republican gains in the South 
are somehow mysteriously tied to racism, 
ignore the obvious facts. They ignore the 
fact that Republican Influence in the South 
is growing in direct proportion to the South's 
moderation on the race issue. They ignore 
the fact that Republican strength in the 
South is located in the cities and urban 
areas where a new view is emerging, while 
Democratic strength is more and more being 
confined to the rural communities where 
the race issue has undergone little change. 

Tt is my firm conviction that any argu- 
ments which attempt to connect Republican 
strength in the South to the race issue 
ignore no only the process but causes of 
what is happening throughout the Southern 
States of our country. They miss—wit- 
tingly or otherwise—the point that the South 
is, and bas been for sometime past, under- 
going a profound evolution of political think- 
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ing and acting. They fall to take into ac- 
count the vast changes which have taken 
place in the South over the past two decades. 

But perhaps the greatest mistake made by 
the newly risen host of experts on southern 
politics is the belief that the Republican 
trend ls something new. 

This, of course, is utter nonsense. The 
Republican trend in the South has been de- 
veloping over a period of years and has kept 

with the evolutionary process of change. 

In effect, it amounts to the political 
flowering of a new society. 

It is the expression of progress toward a 
two-party political system in a section of 
the country which had long confused tradi- 
tional political practice with its own welfare. 

Call it an awakening if you like. But 
remember it has been a gradual, slow-paced 
awakening which has gone on for a long 
time and only showed up in a relatively 
massive way in the last election. 

I say that the very deliberateness of the 
process attests to its soundness and marks 
its lasting qualities. Make no mistake about 
it, Republicanism is in the South to stay. 
If it were the overnight development that 
Many commentators and politicians would 
like us to think, then I believe we might be 
justified in looking for a single reason for 
the Republican strength shown in the 1962 
elections. 

The changes which are now finding politi- 
cal expression in the South have been going 
on for years. They are attuned to new eco- 
nomie and commercial developments and 
attitudes. They have their roots in the new 
industrialization of a part of the country 
which, from its earliest settlement has 
existed in an agriculture economy and so- 
ciety. They are related to the growing im- 
portance of business activity and concern 
for the interests of the business community. 
They are tied in with the steady and growing 
expansion of urban communities and cities 
and the declining influence of the rural areas. 

And this last. point is of particular impor- 
tance. Republican strength is greatest in 
the cities—the urban areas—of the South. 
These areas are growing in numbers and in 
size. The recent Supreme Court decision on 
reapportionment makes it certain that the 
urban areas of the South will become in- 
creasingly important in statewide elections. 

And, as Republicans gain in these elec- 
tions, so will the political sinews of the party 
organization. More and more patronage at 
the State and local levels will fall into Re- 
publican hands and become the framework 
for enduring political organization at the 
“grassroots” of the South. : 

I suggest to you here today that it is the 
South itself that is changing; not the ap- 
proach of political parties to the South. A 
new and vigorous middie class is developing 
in the wake of industrialization and heavier 
emphasis on commercial attitudes. 

Because of this, it is particularly signifi- 
cant that Republican strength in the South 
is emerging in a city environment. It shows 


that a new and different conservatism is ris- 


ing to displace the old, rural traditional— 
almost hereditary—conservatism of the 
Democrats. It is primarily an economic con- 
servatiem stemming from the growth in 
business, the increase in per capita income, 
end the rising confidence of the South in its 
own ability to expand industrially and com- 
mercially, And it is a brand of conservatism 
which sees liberal Democratic policies of in- 
fiation, unbalanced budgets, and deficit 
financing as part of the old pessimism which 
once gripped this region, 

In the Republican Party, I suggest, the 
South sees a welcome trend away from cen- 
tralized control of Government and an em- 
phasis on States rights, local responsibility 
and individual freedom. 

The Republican Party in the South is based 
on truly progressive elements. It is manned 
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by young, energetic and imaginative south- 
erners who are standing up in the Nation 
and looking about them with a kind of 
pride and optimism and hope which hasn't 
been seen since before the days of the Re- 
construction. These are the new, vigorous 
southerners who have adopted the full scale 
of modern technology without sacrificing 
respect for and belief in the essential under- 
pinnings of history. And, having adopted 
this modern technology, they are following 
through with a realistic political outlook 
that is unwilling to be taken in by the 
reactionary devices and mechanisms of 
government extravagance and the other 
manifold varieties of economic fallacy which 
have become tHe standard program of the 
northern Democrats. 

Consequently, I believe the South has be- 
come an area of new opportunity and there- 
fore new challenge for the Republican Party. 
And it has become an area which will de- 
mand and obtain an increasingly strong 
voice in the conduct of Republican Party 
affairs. 

What we do with this opportunity can 
affect the future of the Republican Party 
and the Nation for many years to come. By 
the same token, what we might fail to do— 
through some mistaken interpretation of 
what the growing Republican trend in the 
South actually means—could have long and 
lasting effects. In this, I strongly disagree 
with some members of my own political 
party who have evidenced a timidity and a 
reluctance to take full advantage of the 
enlightened trend toward Republicanism and 
economic conservatism in the South. 

The Republican Party’s record on civil 
rights is clear and cannot successfully be 
challenged. We have not had to ignore the 
law to force integration, nor have we de- 
liberately evaded the law in an effort to win 
votes in the northern cities, It is the liberal 
Democrats who have been guilty of such acts 
more times than can be counted. Most 
sensible southerners—both Negro and 
white—are aware of this. Their increasing 
support for the Republican Party is based 
simply upon their preference for honesty and 
their revulsion at political deceit. 

I suggest that the majority of the Ameri- 
can people today see more clearly just what 
differences separate our two major political 
parties and I believe they will cast their 
ballots accordingly. That all of this has 
geographical implications cannot be denied, 
but the overall national effect is one which 
I believe augurs well for a healthy, perhaps 
vital, change of attitude which will be re- 
flected at the polls in 1964. 

But when it comes to arguments that the 
GOP should write off the South or refuse to 
conduct a vigorous campaign in the South, 
I should like to remind you of the strategy 
devised by Franklin D. Roosevelt. No matter 
what else you might think of him, the fact 
remains that F.D.R. was one of the sharpest 
and shréwdest politicians the Democrats ever 
put up. He fully recognized the value of the 
South in every national election, often point- 
ing out that since that area was solid Demo- 
crat in its voting, any reasonable amount of 
support in the rest of the country could 
bring election victory. This estimation 
served F.D.R. well in his lifetime, but—like 
his deficit financing—future generations of 
Democrats are going to have to pay for it. 

It is not at all surprising that a proud 
section of the country should first become 
restive and finally become resentful over its 
classification as a slave state of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Southern people, generally conservative in 
nature, resent the gradual takeover of the 
Democrat Party by liberal and radical forces. 
They have displayed this resentment graphi- 
cally and effectively by casting more and 
more ballots for Republican candidates who 
represented honesty in office and dedication 
to American principles. 


September 26 


Now I don't intend to stand here and pre- 
tend that the racial issue has not contributed 
at all to the defection of southerners from 
the Democratic ranks. But neither am I 
willing to accept the premise that segregation 
is the great delineation between the parties. 
Far more important than the race issue to 
most southerners has been Federal encroach- 
ment on local government, the curtailment 
of individual liberties, growing Federal con- 
trol of just about everything. In addition, 
many Southern States through whose ports 
move large amounts of Latin American 
trade, are repulsed by this administration's 
fainthearted handling of Fidel Castro and 
the Soviet military base in Cuba. 

So I say that it would be foolhardy and 
unrealistic for the Republican Party to adopt 
a strategy aimed at the northern big cities 
to the exclusion of the South. I say that 
our party cannot afford to write off any part 
of the United States nor any group of po- 
tential voters. 

I say we are not going to write off the 


* suburbs, which figure to be one of our strong- 


est sources of support. And we are not go- 
ing ot write off the cities no matter where 
they are, because we understand that the 
more votes we get the more certain we can be 
of victory. We are not going to write off the 
South, because we can read in the political 
trends of the past few years a Republican 
presidential sweep in 1964 that could give us 
many new Republicans in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. We are not going to write off 
the East, because we have ample proof in 
several of the biggest of these States that 
we can elect Republicans to any and all 
offices. And, in view of a wide variety of re- 
cent polis, our growing strength in the Mid- 
west and West makes it obvious that we are 
not going to abandon them. 

Why should we write off anything in an 

American election? The Republican Party is 
an American party, a party for all Ameri- 
cans. 
And now let us look at another great area 
of our Nation—one which, despite its size, 
has pulled a few political tricks out of its 
bag that startled the whole country. 

I know that all of you here had some re- 
sponsibility in staging that latest show- 
stopper with the election of Henry Bellmon 
to the Governorship of Oklahoma, One of 
the secretaries in PAGE Beicrer’s office back 
in Washington refers to the Governor as 
“Henry the First"—meaning that he is the 
first member of our party ever to hold this 
Office, the first to prove that we have the 
statewide strength to do it again and again 
and again, if you'll pardon that New Deal 
expression. 

So we have no intention of writing off 
Oklahoma either. And we certainly don’t in- 
tend to write off Bartlesville, because you 
proved in the election of Denny Garrison to 
the State senate that you have an organiza- 
tion that can work and win. 

Now this is very important. We're going to 
need good organization in 1964, not only to 
retire the Kennedy clan but also to replace 
a gentleman whose name I won't mention 
but whose initials are ED EDMONDSON. I'm 
sure you Oklahomans can do without Mr. 
EpMONDSON just as the entire country can do 
without the Kennedys. What has happened 
and what continues to happen here proves 
to my satisfaction that you can retire your 
local liability with not outside help and that 
you can assist in the retirement of the Ken- 
nedy clan with the help of the East, the 
South, the North, the Midwest, the West, the 
cities, the suburbs, the farms, and all other 
sections and communities of this great 
country. 

In 1964, we'll do some real writing off. 
We'll write off the Kennedy brothers and the 
New Frontier and we'll rack up an over- 
whelming Republican victory. 

Thank you. 


1963 
Kill Christmas? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, Wednes- 
day's Washington Star carried an excel- 
lent editorial on the civil rights crisis 
confronting this Nation. 

It describes the feelings of a number 
of prominent Negroes who, embittered by 
the terrible events in Birmingham, have 
Called for the abolition of Christmas this 
year. 

The editorial is right in stating that an 
attempt has already been made to kill 
this Christian feast day of the most ulti- 
Mate significance by the fanatics who 
bomb churches, by those who deny Ne- 
groes the right to vote and by segrega- 
tionists in all parts of the country. 

I accept also the contention in the 
editorial that Christmas has been vul- 
farized, but I cannot believe that the 
intelligence of James Baldwin and others 
is being fully demonstrated here. Rath- 
er, let us pray during this Christmastime 
that the infinite wisdom of the One whose 
birth we celebrate will prevail in this 
Most serious of crises. 

It may be, as I suggested in a state- 
ment made after the Birmingham bomb- 

on Sunday, September 15, that only 
the inate belief in the goodness of our 
Judaic-Christian tradition will be our 
Saving grace. The point, as this editorial 
80 poignantly states, is not to abandon 
Christmas but to once again hope for 
aoe on earth and good will among 

en.“ 
The editorial follows: 
KL CHRISTMAS? 

During Sunday’s march of mourning for 
the Birmingham children killed by a bomb, 
Dick Gregory told the crowd that he will 
Bive his own children no Christmas presents 
this year to impress upon them the meaning 
Of those deaths. On the same day it was 
announced in New York that a group of 
Negro artists has started a campaign to 

te the celebration of Christmas in 

Actress Ruby Dee asks parents to tell 
their children, Santa Claus didn’t come be- 
Cause bombers came in Birmingham.” 
James Baldwin says flatly, “Americans have 
no right to celebrate Christmas this year.” 

We share fully the horror and sadness 
evoked by Birmingham. But we think Mr. 
Gregory, Miss Dee, and Mr. Baldwin are 

ng. 

True, Mr. Baldwin is on solid ground 
When he says we have no “right” to cele- 

ate Christmas this year. Neither we nor 
anA Other nation ever had that right in any 
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and the exchange of gifts at that time is a 
pledge, a kind of promissory note, for our 
charity, our givingness, in all our human 
contacts on all our days. 

Does this relate to the tragedy in Birm- 
ingham and to the wider struggle for racial 
justice? It does indeed. Had the spirit of 
Christmas been fully accepted by white 
American Christians, there would be no need 
for that struggle, for the American Negro 
would long since have been received into 
full citizenship. 

The challenge of Birmingham will be met 
not by the elimination of Christmas but 
by the deepening of our understanding of 
that feast and by our extension of its spirit 
throughout our lives. Surely what the civil 
rights movements want of America is not 
less Christmas, but more. 

Kill Christmas? The attempt has already 
been made: by the church bombers, most 
surely, but also by public officials who deny 
Negroes education and votes, by segrega- 
tionists in all parts of the country, by those 
of us who harden our hearts and wish the 
trouble would go away. It would be a great 
mistake for Negroes to join that effort against 
the message of the angels, “Peace on earth to 
men of good will.” 


Loud Voice Gets Heard 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 23, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an excellent editorial appearing in the 
Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press of September 4, 
1963, in opposition to the so-called qual- 
ity stabilization bill now pending before 
the Congress. The editorial tells of the 
evil effects enactment of this legisla- 
tion would have on the economy in gen- 
eral and the consumer in particular: 
[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, Sept. 4, 

1983 


Loup Vorce Gers HEARD 


In W. one of the most persistent 
and wily lobbies is making good progress. It 
is the fix-prices lobby. 

The House Commerce Committee, with 
only one dissent, has approved the so-called 
“quality stabilization” bill, once known as 
the “fair trade” bill. It is neither. It is 
price-fixing. 

For all the creamy words with which the 
bill is promoted, its purpose is the same as 
ever—to permit manufacturers to force re- 
tallers to sell their products at the same 
prices, backed by the Federal Government. 
Violations would be subject to prosecution. 

The promoters of this device chli it a 
“small buisness” measure, and anything 
glossed out in that name has an appeal to 
most Congressmen. 

But the Justice Department, which knows 
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Are You a Patriot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith an article by Art Buch- 
wald, entitled “Are You a Patriot?” 

In light of the debate on the tax bill 
these past few days, I am sure this article 
will prove somewhat refreshing: 

Are You a PATRIOT? 
(By Art Buchwald) 

WASHINGTON .—President Kennedy made an 
urgent, and what we considered moving, 
speech last Wednesday night when he plead- 
ed for public support of his tax cut legisla- 
tion. Realizing he was in dimculty on Cap- 
itol Hill, Mr. Kennedy took his case to the 
people, and he will be happy to know it 
was not in vain. 

No matter how we felt in the past about 
paying high taxes, the President convinced 
us that the only way to save the country was 
to pay less taxes to the Government. If this 
is the kind of sacrifice it takes to be an 
American, we're willing to make it. 

When President Kennedy first took office, 
he said that Americans shouldn't ask what 
America could do for them, but what they 
could do for America. For 3 years we've been 
waiting for an opportunity to do something 
constructive, meaningful, something patri- 
otic. And at last the President has shown 
us the way. 

By supporting his tax legislation, we will 
not only sav@ the country from going into a 
Tecession and we will not only boost em- 
ployment, but we will also have money 
left over to buy a new car, a new television 
set, perhaps a new house, and surely two 
orchestra seats to Cleopatra. 

Tough as it is, we want the President 
to know he not only has our support, but 
of every member of our family. Even if it 
means less deductions in our pay check, and 
more take-home pay, we say we're willing 
to stand up and be counted. 

We want above everything else for Amer- 
ica to be strong, and if it can be done with 
a tax cut, then we say cut taxes. We'll even 
go further and come out for eliminating 
them altogether. 

What moved us most in the President's 
speech was when he said high taxes are not 
only unnecessary, but actually harmful to 
the economy. This is something we've 
secretly maintained for a long time. Even 
our wife, who knows very little about eco- 
nomics, has told us on occasion that she 
would rather have money for a new coat 
than pay it to Uncle Sam. 

“Hush, Mother,” we used to say, “or peo- 
ple will think we're Communists.” 

But now it’s out in the open. We no 
longer haye to talk in whispers. Those who 
would keep taxes high are the subversives— 
those who would buy dishwashers, clothes, 
and take vacations with the money are the 
true patriots in the United States. 

If going to a discount house makes us a 
flag waver, then we say wave the flag. If 
taking a trip to Florida makes us a good 
American, then we say hurrah for America. 
And if Congress refuses to pass the tax cut 
bill, we say investigate Congress and see who 
are really behind them. 

As a matter of fact, we have decided that, 
even if Congress doesn't pass the bill, it is 
up to every American to support the Presi- 
dent on hisown. He can best do this by de- 
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ducting from his return the money he would 
have sayed if the bill was passed. 

If the Internal Revenue Department raises 
any questions, the taxpayer can refer them 
to the White House. The President has asked 
us to support him. Surely he will support us 
if we refuse to pay the taxes that are harm- 
ful to the country’s growth. 

Time is running out. There are those in 
the United States who are opposed to the tax 
cut plan. They are for the most part either 
ignorant of what it will do or unwilling to 
make the supreme sacrifice that has been 
asked of theni. 

But we're happy to say we don’t know any 
of them personally. If we did we'd report 
them to the FBI, 


VFW and National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
now that the nuclear test ban treaty has 
been ratified by the Senate and the ad- 
ministration is seeking other ways to co- 
operate with the Soviet Union, are we 
going to forget that Russia keeps her in- 
ternational promises only as long as they 
are of advantage to her? As a word of 
warning, I commend to my colleagues 
the following provocative editorial writ- 
ten by Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, which appeared in Sep- 
tember’s VFW magazine: 

VFW AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, director VFW National Security and 
Foreign Afairs) 

There's sweetness and light radiating these 
days from the Kremlin. The question is: 
“Why?” The answer is simple: The Krem- 
lin's master strategists have decided that it’s 
to communism’s advantage to put on the 
mask of cooperation and peace. 

But this is really nothing fundamentally 
new. The long and lamentable history of 
“Communist aggression is one of alternating 
eras of the bard and the soft line. Now, the 
Kremlin has finished a hard line “zig,” and 
has started a soft line “zag.” But commu- 
nism is still on its base course of world con- 
quest. That's the way of Lenin charted it. 
That's the way Khrushchev is steering the 
Communist ship of state. 

The soft line should be no surprise. The 
Kremlin planned it this way. When Khru- 
shchev. called the Communist bigwigs to- 
gether at a meeting of the Supreme Soviet, 
on December 12, 1962, he coldly announced 
the plans for the soft line of “political com- 
promises.” He told the Red faithful: “We 
follow the instructions of Vladimir Dich 
Lenin, who more than once stressed the pos- 
sibility and necessity of compromises in poli- 
tics.” 

But Khrushchev made it clear that Krem- 
lin smiles and cooperation would not be a 
departure from Communist goals. He point- 
edly reminded the Supreme Soviet that com- 
munism’s mission is to “be able to car- 
ry * * ones revolutionary task through 
all compromises so far as they are inevi- 
table,” 

In other words, he reaffirmed the Commu- 
nist doctrine of deceit as a tool of further- 
ing Communist conquest. 

Furthermore, he is giving abundant evi- 
dence of his faithful adherence to the goals 
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of world domination. A 
Large-scale and 


against the United States and our allies; use 


of Red China as a base for exporting sub- 
version, terror, and revolution into Latin 
America, thus tightening the Red noose 
around Panama and weakening the south- 
ern flank of the United States. 

While arguing with the Red Chinese over 
the surest method of killing us, Russia and 
her Polish puppets support Red Chinese 
stategy in Laos. There is no major, and few 
minor areas, on the globe where the Kremlin 
is not engaged in terrorism, revolution, sub- 
version, and conquest. Anyone who is under 
the illusion that communism has changed 
ite goals, should pause and remember the 
folowing: 

The record of communism—vwritten in the 
blood of its victims—is one of treachery, 
deceit, broken promises, and violated trea- 
ties. The 20th century has been littered with 
the wreckage of nations, who, in their folly, 
believed the ruthless leaders of the Kremlin. 

Khrushchev has never withdrawn his 
promise to “bury” us. He may be smiling 
in Moscow, but throughout the world his 
Red agents are busily engaged in his pet 
project of digging our Nation's grave. 


City of Hollywood, Fla., Condemns Rus- 
sian Trawlers Sailing Close to Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I have drawn the attention of the Con- 
gress to the violation of U.S. territorial 
waters by Russian trawlers many times 
this year. Their presence along the 
coast of Florida has been a threat to our 
security due to their highly technical 
capability to snoop or spy on our shores. 
The people of Florida have been con- 
cerned some time over the presence of 
these trawlers, and I have certainly 
shared in that concern. 


The city of Hollywood, Fla., has 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
action of trawlers from Communist 
countries for sailing close to the Florida 
coastline and the presence of such trawl- 
ers that can be detrimental to the safety 
as well as to the tourist industry of 
Florida. I would like to insert this 
resolution in the Rxcon at this point: 

RESOLUTION 2964 
Resolution condemning the action of trawl- 
ers from Communist countries for sailing 
close to the Florida coastline 

Whereas many times in the past, it has 
been reported by newspapers, radio, and 
television media that trawlers from Commu- 
nist countries, in increased numbers, have 
been observed in close proximity to the 
Florida coastline; and 

Whereas pictures show that such ships are 
fully equipped with the latest detecting de- 
vices; and s 

Whereas, since Florida has become a hub of 
outer space research and there are many 
facilities throughout this State constructed 
for such purpose, that the sudden presence 
of many of such trawlers from Communist 
countries sailing continuously close to the 
Florida coastline is believed to be far from 
coincidental: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the City Commission of the 
City of Hollywood, Fla.: 

Section 1. That the City Commission of 
the City of Hollywood, Fla.. hereby con- 
demns the action of trawlers from Commu- 
nist countries for sailing close to the Florida 
coastline and that the presence of such 
trawlers can be detrimental to the safety 
as well as to the tourist industry of this 
State. 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Members of the Congress from the 
State of Florida and to Florida League of 
Municipalities. 

Sec. 3. That this resolution shall be in 
force and take effect immediately upon its 
passage and adoption. 

Passed and adopted this 18th day of Sep- 
tember 1963. 

WILLIAM G. ZINKIL, Sr. 
Mayor. 


Cleveland 3 Action for Vouth, 
Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, the citizens of Cleveland, and 
especially those of the Hough area, have 
urgently requested that the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act of 1961 be extended so that the in- 
tensive work undertaken during the past 
18 months by Community Action for 
Youth can be realized in a working pro- 
gram. A bill to extend the program for 
3 years (S. 1967) has been reported in 
the other body and we are hoping that 
favorable action will be taken by the 
Congress in this session. 

Community Action for Youth, Inc., is 
a demonstration program for the preven- 
tion and control of juvenile delinquency 
in Cleveland, Ohio, and is jointly funded 
by Federal and local organizations. 
From March 8, 1962, until July 10, 1963. 
the present organization was known as 
the Greater Cleveland Youth Service 
Planning Commission, Inc., whose exist- 
ence was made possible by a planning 
grant of $124,228 under the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control 
Act of 1961. 

After an intensive analytic study was 
made of the sociological, economic, and 
demographic data of 11 social planning 
areas in Greater Cleveland by special- 
ists from various cooperating organiza- 
tions, it was determined that a subsec- 
tion of 2.2 square miles within the in- 
nercity would best serve as the target 
area for a massive assault on juvenile 
delinquency. This section, known as the 
Hough area, is characterized by rapidly 
changing factors which have created 
problems whose deleterious effects have 
far-reaching consequences not only for 
the citizens of the Hough area but also 
for the city of Cleveland and the Nation 
as well. 

Since 1950 the Hough area has wit- 
nessed a transition from less than a 2- 
percent nonwhite population to more 
than 75-percent nonwhite residents at 
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the present time. In 1950 there were 
863 nonwhite residents under the age of 
21 years; in 1960 this group numbered 
18,475 and is appreciably larger now. 
This shift in population and its increase 
in size have resulted in concomitant 
Problems of: unemployment among un- 
Skilled workers, severe problems of youth 
Unemployment—77 percent of the out- 
of-school youth are without employ- 
Ment; special educational problems and 
lowered median years of school com- 
Pleted from 10th grade to the 9th grade; 
134.3 general relief cases per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in 1961 compared to the city of 
Cleyeland’s 43.7 cases; and 103.1 Aid to 
Dependent Children cases per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in 1961 while Cleveland averaged 
26.2 cases. But most significantly, the 
Hough area is afflicted with 18 percent 
of the city’s major adult crimes, even 
though it has only 8 percent of the total 
City’s population, while the juvenile de- 
quency rate for both boys and girls 
soared from 57.1 cases per 1,000 pop- 
ulation in 1950 to 128.3 in 1961 while the 
City of Cleveland rate rose from 47.5 to 
78.6 cases during the same period. 

Of profound importance for research 
and applied possibilities in combatting 
Juvenile delinquency is the proposal by 
Community Action for Youth, and 
accepted by the Review Panel of the 
President's Committee on Juvenile De- 

quency, to engage various tax-sup- 
Ported and private organizations in con- 
derted action toward the pursuit of solu- 
tions of prevalent social problems. 
Particular emphasis is placed on 
Strengthening education, training of 
youth for employment and strengthen- 

services which support family life. 
These organizations have previously 
sought these ends independently of each 
Other without significantly altering the 
Course of social disorganization within 
the inner city. 

To qualify for Federal funds under the 

g fund conditions governing 
demonstration grants and to meet the 
requirements of the Community Action 
for Youth proposal, it was necessary to 
Undertake extended negotiations with 
the city of Cleveland, the Cleveland 

d of Education, the Cuyahoga 
Senn Commissioners, local founda- 

Ons, and the United Appeal. Plan- 
f procedures had to be related to the 
Unctions, restrictions and problems of 

© participating organizations. Of 
SPecial concern was the problem of al- 

ting funds, services and personnel to 
& sub-section of the total community in 
b © face of other responsibilities carried 

Y political organizations. 
ese preparatory efforts occurred 
Over the entire phase of the planning 
ti during which time the demonstra- 
es Planning was continued unabated 
ward refinement and precision. After 
tem delay in securing vital organiza- 
55 nal commitments to the project there 
as finally pronounced agreement 
prone the organizations to participate 
25 Community Action for Youth. A 
rt at undergirding its premises and 
its objectives is now a matter 

of fact, 


1 The small staff of Community Action 
or Youth is currently seeking qualified 
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appplicants to fill its program and re- 
searcb positions. Several top admini- 
strators have been hired so that the 
schools program, youth employment and 
pre-school family nursery programs are 
now being developed and will be in oper- 
ation within the immediate future. 
During the winter months other phases 
of the action programs will begin. These 
programs include the neighborhood ex- 
tension service and services to families. 

The real effort to put this program 
into effect and see it through to comple- 
tion cannot be accomplished entirely by 
the local community without some Fed- 
eral assistance. Therefore, we in Cleve- 
land are hoping that action will be taken 
on an extension of the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act. 


Farm Outrage Abolished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr, Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the Wellington (Kans.) Daily News. 
I am pleased to note that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Freeman, has at last 
yielded and removed the so-called loyalty 
oath which local farmer-elected com- 
mitteemen were required to take: 

FARM OUTRAGE ABOLISHED 

The Department of Agriculture has finally 
yielded to pressure and removed the so-called 
“loyalty oath” which local farmer-elected 
committeemen had been forced to take. 

Coming on the same day as a soaking rain, 


‘this made it a banner day of good news for 


farmers. 

Under the loyalty pledge, the committee- 
men obligated themselves to boost every 
program that the Department put forward. 

These programs could be misguided, polit- 
ically inspired, harmful to the farm econ- 
omy, a threat to the farmer's own freedom. 
No matter—if it came from the Department 
of Agriculture, the farm committeeman was 
sworn to uphold it and to tell one and all he 
thought it was a fine thing. 

Imagine such a system operating for even 
5 minutes in a democracy. But it has been 
in force for months, an outrage put on us by 
one of the most vital agencies in our Federal 
Government. 

A handful of Republican Congressmen 
have been protesting the loyalty oath since 
last summer, and finally it has been 
abolished—but abolished reluctantly, we 
must suppose, since it took the Department 
so long to get around to it. 

One of the Congressmen who has been 
fighting the practice was Bor Dots of Kansas, 
who issued the following statement Thurs- 
day. 
“It was never intended by Congress that 
the Secretary of Agriculture should seek to 
intimidate or coerce farmer-elected commit- 
teemen to support or oppose any specific 
farm theory or program. 

“In fact, Congress has traditionally estab- 
lished and supported a policy of independ- 
ence and separation of power for such com- 
mitteemen.” 

He added that Freeman, by administra- 
tive order, would have “compelled these 
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farmer-elected committeemen to have be- 
come an integral part of the administration 
propaganda team, requiring them to support 
programs which they, and the farm neigh- 
bors who elected them, might flatly op- 


Self-Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J.. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
we observe the forthcoming tragedy of 
the administration wholeheartedly em- 
bracing the Soviet Union, there is still 
time for Congress to maintain some 
sanity in our foreign policy by the estab- 
lishment of a Special House Committee 
on the Captive Nations. 

This point is effectively presented in 
an editorial of September 26 from the 
Hairenik Weekly, which I place into the 
Recorp at this point: 

SELF-DETERMINATION 


In his speech before the United Nations 
General Assembly last week, President Ken- 
nedy, while hailing what he saw as a more 
temperate atmosphere in the world of East- 
West relations, nevertheless insisted that the 
basic American formula of the right of a 
nation or a people to determine for itself its 
political fortunes was not in the least being 
altered. 

The President's expressions in favor of a 
continuing American championship of the 
right of a nation to forge its own destiny 
were of course quite heartening but never- 
theless, in their contextual unity with the 
question of the lessening East-West diffi- 
culties, pointed up a dichotomy of serious 
proportions, 

How can the United States, as an example, 
pursue vigorously a policy of lessening East- 
West tensions and, at the same time, re- 
declare itself forcefully as advocating the 
right of self-determination when the Soviet 
Union, the principal object of the American 
effort to “improve the international atmos- 
phere”, continues to hold within itself fifteen 
once-free non-Russian nations which do not 
enjoy the right of self-determination, which 
continue in fact to suffer the iron rule of 
Moscow? 

This difficulty in official American think- 
ing is highlighted, of course, by the continu- 
ing recalcitrance of the Department of State 
in the matter of the proposed Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations, pending now 
for 3 long years, and strongly supported not 
only by eminent Washington legislators, but 
also almost as a body by American groups 
interested in implementing behind the still 
very Iron Curtain the basic American corner- 
stone policy of self-determination. 

It is widely known in Washington that 
House resolutions (there are about 30 such 
bills pending) calling for a Captive Nations 
Committee have been buried in the Commit- 
tee on Rules of the House not because of a 
majority reluctance of Rules Committee 
members to act favorably on the matter but 
because the Department has been urging 
that such bills be not released. 

Originally, the Department's argument 
against enactment of a captive nations bill 
was predicated on the feeling that formation 
of such a committee would upset East-West 
talks on the Berlin crisis. As Congressman 
DerwINsKI has pointed out however, bills 
advocating a Captive Nations Committee, at 
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~ departmental insistance, were indeed pigeon- 
holed in Rules—but still a settlement of the 
Berlin question did not ensue. 

It appears that the Department is now sug- 
gesting that enactment of the Flood-Der- 
winski Reselutions 14-15 would upset negoti- 
ations on the lessening of tenisons—and this 
precisely underscores the dichotomy tragi- 
cally Illustrated by the President's speech. 

Are we so interested in reducing East-West 
frictions as to go so far as to abandon the 
basic American doctrine of self-determina- 
tion as far as the Soviet itself is concerned; 
or are we simply going to decide that the 
God-given right of self-determination will be 
recognized everywhere except where it is most 
needed—the Soviet Union itself? 

It seems clear that the United States can- 
not abandon self-determination as a keystone 
of American foreign policy without becom- 
ing something recognizably not American, 
something foreign to the American way of 
life, something new, strange and different— 
an American abjuring those very doctrines 
which made America, and which keep Amer- 
ica; on the other band, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment cannot hew to the principle of 
self-determination and at the same time 
create two categories of nations—one, na- 
tions which must be given the right of self- 
determination, the other, nations which must 
not be given. that right. It appears to us 
that the latter method is being attempted 
by people in government—and it simply 
won't work, because it is an expediency, and 
self-determination is a principle inherited by 
all nations—whether to the east or the west 
of the Iron Curtain. There can be no ex- 
pediencies in the application of a policy of 
self-determination. It is either self-de- 
termination for all or for none. 

What must be done patently then is this: 
America must boldly make use of the present 
rapprochement (if what we have is honestly 
an era of international good feeling) to con- 
vince the Soviet leaders that the captive 
Soviet states must be given the right of free 
plebiscite, of self-determination, so that the 
peoples of these nations themselves, in the 
best of democratic traditions, may express 
their own views on the most pressing, and 
potentially most explosive international 
problem existing today—whether the captive 
states wish to continue government from 
Moscow or else choose to reject continued en- 
forced rule from the north in favor of self- 
government as freemen. 

Given such a choice, which 
American people elect? 


would the 


Hon. Leon Gavin 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, LEON GAVIN was my friend and 
I shall miss him. All of us shall miss him 
and that makes our sorrow all the more 
poignant. 

I have many enjoyable memories of 
association on the Committee on Armed 
Services and although our political views 
differed we were drawn together by vir- 
tue of the fact we were both World War 
Iveterans. This was a strong tie. 

It was my good fortune to travel to 
Europe on more than one occasion with 
Mr. Gavin. We were both interested in 
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history, particularly that of World War 
I. We visited several of its battlefields 
and cemeteries together. 

Like you, I shall miss LEON Gavin but 
I am the better for having known him 
and to have considered him a personal 
friend. 

Mrs. Miller joins me in extending our 
heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Gavin and his 
family. i 


West Virginia Makes Progress—Appa- 
lachian Power Co. Lauds State’s Clean- 
up Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
citizens of West Virginia have, in recent 
years, been engaged in a conscientious 
and organized effort to bolster their 
economy and to create a richer and more 
productive life. Well-reasoned programs 
of a positive nature have been instituted 
to attract new industry, build commu- 
nity spirit, and encourage tourism. 

During 1962, over 8 million persons 
visited West Virginia, an increase of 14 
percent over the previous year. Some 
$300 million was spent by travelers in 
the State and private interests are now 
committed to investing some 817% mil- 
lion aimed at hoisting tourist trade. 
State department of commerce com- 
missioner, Hon. Hulett C. Smith reports 
that during the first 8 months of 1963, 
the department had helped to bring 82 
new plants into the State, and that 93 
expansions of existing facilities had been 
accomplished. 

Mr. President, another evidence of the 
energies and efforts of West Virginians’ 
to enhance the appearance and commer- 
cial attractiveness of the Mountain 
State is the cleanup campaign now 
underway. Citizens in every part of 
West Virginia are working cooperatively 
to improve the cleanliness of local areas, 
and thus make towns and farms more 
pleasing to the eye of prospective buyers 
and travelers, 

A helpful article on the cleanup cam- 
paign appeared recently in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Development, 
the publication of the Appalachian 
Power Co. In a lucid manner, it 
tells the story of groups and individuals 
throughout the State as they participate 
in what Gov. William Wallace Barron 
has called A people's program”—a 
grassroots movement inspired by the 
enthusiasm and hard work of innumer- 
able individuals and organizations. 

I request that the article “Basic Ac- 
tions Can Boost Economy; Cleanup 
Campaign Is Good Example,” in the 
September-October 1963 issue of De- 
velopment, be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


September 26 


Bastc Actions Can Boost ECONOMY; CLEAN- 
UP CAMPAIGN Is GOOD EXAMPLE 


“If we're going to have company, we're 
going to have to clean up the house.” 

That homey observation was made by 
Luther Hodges, US. Secretary of Commerce, 
but he was referring to something bigger 
than a home. 

He was talking about industrial develop- 
ment and tourism, and he made the remark 
when West Virginia paused recently to take 
stock of its statewide cleanup campaign. 

Going on the basis that a cleaner State 
makes it a better place to live, and enhances 
its chances of getting new industry and 
attracting more tourists, West Virginia 
launched its antilitter campaign 2 years ago. 
For its efforts, the State was presented a 
national clean-up award by the Keep America 
Beautiful Conference, and three women’s 
organizations in the State were presented 
checks for $1,000. The clubs—West Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, West Virginia 
Garden Club and West Virginia Home 
Demonstration Council—were presented the 
checks by Sears, Roebuck & Co. for their 
cleanup efforts in this the State's centen- 
nial year. 

THE METHODS 


Cleanup can take many forms. In West 
Virginia, for example, it includes an anti- 
litterbug campaign, concerted efforts by 
citizens to clean up trash along highways and 
roads, community cleanup campaigns, 
State laws proposing fines for littering, set- 
ting of trash barrels at appropriate locations 
along highways and roads, a State law pro- 
hibiting open junkyards and automobile 
graveyards along roads, and extensive pro- 
motion campaigns initiated by the Governor's 
office. 

As West Virginia Governor W. W. Barron 
described it: “It is not a Governor's program. 
It is not a State government program. It is 
& people's program—a grassroots movement 
inspired by the enthusiasm and hard 
work of innumerable individuals and 
organizations.” 

CASE HISTORY 


Secretary Hodges harked back to his days 
as Governor of North Carolina in remarking 
on the importance of cleanliness in indus- 
trial development. He remembers that this 
State and another were vying for a new in- 
dustry, and just when the North Carolina 
community thought it had things sewed up, 
the industry announced it was locating in 
the other State. Mr. Hodges went to the in- 
dustry to find out why the North Carolina 
town was rejected. The answer as Mr. 
Hodges relates it, “I hate to say it, but the 
North Carolina town was just plain dirty. 
The streets were littered with trash, paper 
was blowing about—and we simply decided 
that a community that didn’t haye enough 
civic pride to keep its streets and public areas 
clean wasn't the kind of place we wanted to 
locate in.” 

Secretary Hodges went on to point out 
that the economics of clean up were not 
limited to industrial development. Litter is 
also an enemy of tourist promotion, He said 
the travel service people in his department 
question hundreds of people from abroad 
each year about what they like and dislike 
about America. The majority named the 
friendliness of the American people as the 
thing they liked most, and the noise and lit- 
ter of the city as what they liked least. 

Next step in West Virginia's continuing 
clean-up program is the destruction of aban- 
doned or unoccupied shacks. The State is 
in the midst of a 2⁄4 -month campaign, with 
counties competing against counties for cash 
and trophy awards. Counties have been 
asked to survey the number of shacks that 
need to be destroyed, destroy as many as 
they can before the October 15 deadline, and 
peee a plan for getting rid of those that 
are 
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It is another step in cleaning house, and 
house cleaning is an excellent way to offer 
& warm welcome to visitors. The challenge 
for all communities is there—clean up is a 
basic action that any community or area can 
undertake, with good results. 


Capt. Frank Manson Tells Value of 
Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier this summer, my good friend and 
fellow Oklahoman, Capt. Frank Manson, 
U.S. Navy, delivered an inspiring and 
forward-looking address at the annual 
banquet of the chamber of commerce at 
Tahlequah, Okla. 

Captain Manson directed his remarks 
toward the multiple-purpose water de- 
velopment program now underway in 
Oklahoma. Drawing on his rich expe- 
riences in this area, he told of the great 
importance and value this water project 
will have to Oklahoma and to our Nation 
as well, 

Captain Manson spoke, not as a lay- 
Man with a limited background, but as 
an expert who as a Navy officer for two 
decades has studied and witnessed first- 

d in many areas of the world the 
economic value of developing our water 
resources, 

Frank Manson is one of Oklahoma's 
Most successful native sons. As a naval 
Officer, author, humanitarian, and un- 
Official goodwill ambassador in many for- 
eign ports, he has indeed been a glowing 
Credit to the State of Oklahoma and to 
America. 

We in Washington perhaps best know 
Frank Manson for his proposal to create 
& “great white fleet“ of mercy ships to 
Carry the United States technical and 
Medical know-how and American hospi- 
tality to the needy peoples of the world. 

He is also well known for originating 
People-to-people programs for the Armed 

rees. In recent years, he began nu- 
merous long-range programs for utilizing 
dur military men as ambassadors of 
goodwill. 

Captain Manson is a most distin- 
Buished military author having written 
numerous books and magazine articles 
on military subjects including such books 
as “Sea War in Korea,” and “The U.S. 
Navy in World War II.“ 

Frank Manson’s remarks to the Tahle- 
quah Chamber of Commerce are fruit- 
ful reading and at this time I wish to 
have them inserted in the Recor» in their 
entirety. ; 

OKLAHOMA'S MARITTIME HORIZONS 
(By Capt. Frank Manson, U.S. Navy, 
June 20, 1963) 

Fellow Oklahomans, at this stage of my 
life, it divides almost equnlly into two parts. 
The first half of it was spent as a landsman 
here in Oklahoma. I never had opportunity 
to see either the Atlantic or the Pacific— 
Much less such remote ocean areas as the 
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Philippine Seas, the Yellow Sea, the Red 
Sea, the South China Seas, and the Mediter- 
ranean. The later half of my life has been 
spent as a sailor with frequent opportunities 
to visit remote sea and land areas. 

Since this is one of my rare opportuni- 
ties to visit in my hometown, I hope to 
bring these two parts of my life into focus; 
to tie my hopes and dreams for Tahlequah’s 
future and in a broader sense, Oklahoma's 
future, and the geographic heartland of the 
United States, with my experience as a naval 
officer interested in using the seas to im- 
prove man's lot and maintain maritime su- 
premacy for the United States and our free- 
dom-committed friends. 

I well remember my first speech to a civic 
group in Tahlequah as a commissioned naval 
officer. It was 21 years ago, I was a newly 
commissioned ensign fresh out of the naval 
training school at Cornell University. I 
began by apologizing for undertaking to 
talk on naval power, a subject in which I 
had no experience and precious little knowl- 
edge. Now, 21 years later, I think I owe you 
another apology. Although I haye written 
several books, articles, and speeches on naval 
subjects, and, although I have spent these 21 
years in concentrated study of the ocean's 
challenges and opportunities, I feel I should 
start by saying there's a lot I don't know 
about the world’s oceans and waterways. 


I am still a student of the maritime world. 
I am still in the process of learning; and, 
in some respects, I am less knowledgeable 
than I was 21 years ago when I was unable 
to see the horizon, much less try to see be- 
yond it. At least I have gained some idea 
of how much we have yet to learn about the 
oceans, 

We earthians should not forget that our 
oceans are vast and deep, that they hold 
unlimited threats and opportunities—and 
that we know very little about them. 

Our Navy and military services have built 
the most modern and versatile weapon sys- 
tems of the world; aircraft carriers, frigates, 
and submarines propelled through the water 
by nuclear power; ocean- and continent- 
spanning jet aircraft; electrons capable of 
doing almost anything but create living cells; 
and yet we have barely scratched the ocean's 
surface. 


This, my fellow citizens, represents a seri- 
ous oversight. Let us not forget that while 
ours and Soviet space capsules defy man’s 
imagination, there is still three-fourths of 
this earth shrouded in mystery, untapped— 
virtually unexplored. Man reaches out for 
the stars before he has conquered, or in fact, 
comprehended the of its watery 
surface; before he has had but a few brief 
glances at the ocean’s floor, The ocean's 
surrounding land areas have all been located, 
and to some degree these land areas are un- 
der exploration and development, but the 
oceans themselves, their exploration and ex- 
ploitation are still around the corner—I hope 
just around the corner. 


Only a few months ago, a close personal 
friend, Britain's Peter Small, lost his life 
off our California coast in an effort to ad- 
vance man’s oceanic knowledge. Peter was 
an underwater explorer and writer. He, 
along with the famous Swiss mathematician, 
Hans Keller, wanted to prove man could 
descend 1,000 feet by utilizing a special gas 
Mr. Keller had devised. Peter told me shortly 
before he left London for his drive, that if 
the dive proved successful it would open 
the Continental Shelf for exploration, for 
food, for mineral wealth to help care for 
the world’s exploding populations. Peter's 
trip was partially successful, Both he and 
Keller collapsed d their ascent from 
1,000 feet and Peter died a few hours later. 

Our efforts to find the lost submarine 
Thresher brings home to each and all of us, 
how little we really know about the ocean 
depths. 
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I say all this as prelude to the theme of 
my subject tonight—Oklahoma’s maritime 
horizons. 

Who could have imagined two decades ago 
that Oklahoma would stand in 1963 on the 
threshold of true maritime greatness; that 
Oklahoma, apparently landlocked in the 
heartland of the United States, would show 
promise of becoming one of the industrial 
power centers of the United States and, in- 
deed, of this world—as powerful as the highly 
industralized Ohio Valley, as productive as 
the Ruhr—second to none as an indus- 
tralized and diversified center. Yet, I fully 
expect this optimistic forecast to come to 
pass. 

As many of you know, during the past 4 
years I have lived in Great Britain. My 
duties have taken me throughout Europe, the 
Middle East and Africa, During these years 
in Europe, I have come more and more to 
the conclusion that economical transport is 
the key to community development and 
progress, 

From the banks of the Thames I have 
watched the endless barge traffic moving to 
the English Channel and from it; I have 
studied Britain's inland canals and water- 


ways, her coastal and transocean shipping. 


Britain's strength and her greatness, her 
role as a competitor among nations is closely 
keyed to the economic accessibility of her 
raw materials and her markets, In a word— 
water transport. 

The same is true on the continent of Eu- 
rope. As early as the 17th century the gov- 
erning princess wanted to industrialize their 
states. They wanted to capitalize on the 
scientific revolution of that period. They 
realized the necessity for inland waterways 
and started their construction. 

Today the West Germans are still digging 
new canals and deepening rivers. At the 
moment they have under consideration an 
inland waterway from Hamburg to Han- 
nover. The Germans have just opened a 
new waterway into Stuttgart and German 
authorities tell me they fully expect the 
Stuttgart area to become more famous than 
the Ruhr in the years ahead. hout 
Europe, in France, the Netherlands and Ger- 
many, the economy depends on water trans- 
port to make their industries competitive. 
They find that water transport saves from 
30 to 50 percent of transportation costs. 
The barge trafic on the Rhine is never-end- 
ing day and night—and so it is elsewhere 
in the world—including Communist domi- 
nated territories. 

This brings me to the point I wish to 
make in Tahlequah and throughout the 
States of Oklahoma and Arkansas. The op- 
portunity for economic advancement is 
knocking heavily on your door. Two days 
ago I attended the congressional hi 
in Washington, D.C. on the future of the 
Arkansas River development plan, The fu- 
ture is beyond one’s imagination. As the 
late Senator Kerr said, “It is beyond our 
dreams.“ Later I talked with Congressman 
Edmondson, a strong and persuasive advo- 
cate of this maritime program, who put me 
in touch with Mr. Don McBride and Col. 
Francis J. Wilson. I said I would like to 
get down to brass tacks because the people 
of Oklahoma like to look over the facts. 
These are the facts: 

With the completion of the Arkansas and 
Verdigris Rivers projects you people here 
in Tahlequah will have access to the seven 
seas, You will be 20 miles from access to 
salt water. Oklahoma will be opened to the 
sea, Your products will be moved to world 
markets. About 13 million tons of goods 
will move on Oklahoma's waterways. Seven 
milifon people will benefit. This afternoon 
Mr. L. L. Guiver drove me from the Tulsa 
airport to the future port of Catoosa on the 
Verdigris. The people in Catoosa told us 
the price of land was on its way up—house 
lots which sold for $300 or $400 a few years 
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ago are now selling for $1,000. Industries 
from East and West are sending in teams 
of experts. Missile and space industries 
have already started moving here in an- 
ticipation of water transport, 

As a boy I used to wonder how it was that 
Oklahoma could be so rich in oll and yet 
be too poor to support the relatively few 
people living within its boundaries, Now I 
think I know part of the answer and water 
navigation will help solve it. Navigable riv- 
ers will bring diversified industry. Our peo- 
ple will have many industries. We have 65 
commercially producible minerals accessi- 
ble to the Arkansas River Basin. Not only 
can our resources be mined, farmed, manu- 
factured and sold, but we can buy things 
more cheaply—molasses and high protein 
supplement from New Orleans, barbed wire 
fencing from Pittsburgh and farm machinery 
can be brought in more cheaply. 

Nor will the rail and trucking Industries 
suffer with expanded trade and production, 
they will be required to expand—to provide 
feeder lines and connecting overland routes. 
The entire transport industry will benefit 
from the expanding economy. 

Another point of great significance. I 
think it will return many Oklahomans to 
their native state. The University of Okla- 
homa recently found in a survey that 75 
percent of their transplanted Oklahoman 
students would return home if they had 
job opportunities. Oklahoma's growth as a 
maritime State will bring job opportunity 
and the economic benefits so richly deserved 
by this young dynamic State. 

Yes, I fee] Oklahoma has a bright economic 
future. The “Sooner” State looms as a very 
bright star in the maritime world. As you 
expand, as your products move out across 
the oceans, you will become extremelly in- 
terested in whether these products can move 
safely across the seas. Your Navy will be on 
hand to help insure that the oceans remain 
tree 


The people of Oklahoma have helped to 
build inland waterways to other regions of 
the United States and I know these regions 
of the United States now benefiting will 
want to help you. With your high quality 
representation both in the Senate and the 
House of Representatives in Washington, I 
feel confident Oklahoma's destiny of mari- 
time greatness is sure to happen. I hope 
each of you will join in this advancement 
and I assure you I will do what I can to 
hasten the day that the river ports of Mus- 
kogee and Catoosa are open to the high seas, 


Center To Train School Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 9, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, those of us acquainted with the 
current events of the District of Colum- 
bia are aware of the great emphasis 
placed this summer on the need for a re- 
turn to school by the so-called dropouts. 

_ Statistics released by various public 
school agencies in this area reveal that 
the drive made during the summer was 
quite productive in the number of drop- 
ou who returned to school in Septem- 

Iam pleased to say that this emphasis 
on reorienting young people to the desire 
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to foster educational pursuits is not 
limited to the East but is of first concern 
in my congressional district. . 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I am inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record an article from the 
Oakland Tribune, Oakland, Calif., of Sep- 
tember 20, 1963, which outlines what the 
Alameda County Board of Education is 
doing on this important subject. 

Center To TRAIN SCHOOL Dropouts 

Harwarp.—The Alameda County Board of 
Education Thursday threw full support be- 
hind a project aimed at establishing a resi- 
dential training center for boys who drop- 
out of high school. 

Board members commended the effort, said 
they will back the plan fully and urged that 
it be expedited. 

They will serve as the governing body for 
the center, once it is established. They ex- 
pressed enthusiasm at this prospect. 

‘The move to establish the center got under- 
way last October, with a joint powers agree- 
ment between the county department of 
schools, Oakland public schools, the board 
of supervisors, the city of Oakland and the 
State department of employment. 

The county schools office in August was 
asked by the Youth Opportunities Board to 
handle the project. 

Deputy County Schools Superintendent 
Robert C. Coney said the center is the first 
of its kind in California. It will serve, he 
said, “the boy without a place to be helped 
* * * the dropout.” 

It will offer him prevocational training 
with emphasis on basic academic skills such 
as reading, writing and math as they relate 
to jobs. 

The center will, it is now thought, provide 
housing, so boys would remain there on a 
boarding basis Monday through Friday. 

Only boys between 16 and 20 will be ac- 
cepted. They must, Coney said, be out of 
school and out of work. Our objective would 
be to prepare them to work or return to high 
school or perhaps Junior college for further 


The center is not, he emphasized, designed 
for delinquency problems. But it will offer 
extensive help in the area of counseling and 
guidance. 

No site has yet been found, Coney sald. 

Boys from throughout Alameda County 
will be eligible to attend the training school. 
It appears now they will be selected on a 
voluntary basis from department of employ- 
ment referrals. 


Resolution and Declaration by the Assem- 
bly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations is 
an organization dedicated to the restora- 
tion of freedom to the satellite countries 
that are now controlled by the Soviet 
imperialistic regime. 

At the 10th session of the ACEN which 
convened in New York on September 17, 
a resolution was unanimously adopted 
dramatizing the hypocrisy of the Soviet 
Union and the need for the U.N. to face 
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this issue. I insert this resolution in 
the Record at this point, along with a 
declaration adopted by the ACEN deal- 
ing with the international situation and 
the Captive Nations: 


DENIAL OF SELF-DETERMINATION TO THE 
PEOPLES OF EAST-CENTRAL EUROPE 


(Resolution unanimously adopted at the 
109th meeting of the plenary assembly, on 
September 18, 1963, held in New York. Rap- 
porteur: Dr. Vilis Masens (Latvia)). 

The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions— 

Recalling that under specific provisions 
of the United Nations Charter (arts. 55 and 
56), the member nations are pledged to the 
“respect for, and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms for all * * * "; 

Recalling further that one of the purposes 
of the United Nations is (art. 1, par. 2) “to 
develop friendly relations among nations 
based on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples"; 

Reminding that the universal declaration 
of human rights (art. 21, par. 3) provides 
that “the will of the people shall be the basis 
of the authority of government; this will 
shall be expressed in periodic and genuine 
elections which shall be by universal and 
equal suffrage and shall be held by secret 
vote or by equivalent free voting proce- 
dures”; 

Noting with satisfaction that since the 
end of World War II the United Nations has 
played an important role in helping no less 
than 48 nations on their road to independ- 
ence; 

Considering that on December 14, 1960, the 
15th session of the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted a declaration on the 
granting of independence to colonial coun- 
tries and peoples, proclaiming the principle 
“that all peoples have an inalienable right 
to complete freedom, the exercise of their 
sovereignty and the integrity of their sov- 
ercignty,” and stressing “the necessity of 
bringing a speedy and unconditional end to 
colonialism in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions”; 

Bearing in mind that the Soviet Union has 
established a colonial system in a large part 
of Europe: in an undisguised form in the 
Baltic countries of Estonia, Latyia, and 
Lithuania; under a cloak of national in- 
dependence in Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania; 

Stressing that the Soviet colonial rule in 
East-Central Europe has all the oppressive 
hallmarks against which the new members 
of the United Nations have struggled and 
won, namely, economic exploitation, imposi- 
tion of allen institutions and values, denial 
of basic human rights; 

Emphasizing that the situation in East- 
Central Europe violates the United Nations 
Charter, lowers the world organization to 
the level of hypocrisy and double standards, 
and endangers peace and security; 

Noting that despite all the facts enumer- 
ated above the special committee on the sit- 
uation with regard to the implementation of 
the declaration on the granting of independ- 
ence to colonial countries and peoples, has 
£0 far bypassed the captive countries of East- 
Central Europe and has only two European 
territories—Malta and Gibraltar—on its 
agenda; . 

Appeals to the free members of the United 
Nations (1) to put an end to the double 
standard now prevailing in the United Na- 
tions on the Issue of self-determination; (2) 
to urge the Committee of 24, established by 
the General Assembly Resolution 1654 (XVI), 
or any other United Nations organ, to under- 
take an investigation of the denial of self- 
determination to the peoples of Albania, Bul- 
garia, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION AND THE 
OAPTIVE Nations 

(Declaration unanimously adopted at the 
109th meeting of the plenary assembly, on 
September 18, 1963, held in New York, 
Rapporteur: Mr. Constantin Visolanu 
(Rumania) .) 

Having carefully examined the present in- 
ternational situation as it affects the nations 
of East-Central Europe, the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations has set forth its 
findings and conclusions in the following 
declaration. 

1. Renewed efforts on the part of the 
Western Powers to ease international tensions 
constitute the main development in the 
world arena. The recent signing of the nu- 
clear test ban agreement is viewed as a first 
Step in this direction, and the Western 
Powers are set to start further negotiations 
Aimed at resolving the European problems 
and difficulties which are at the root of the 
present world tensions and which stand in 
the way of a real peace. 

2. It is not the prerogative of the Assembly 
of Captive European Nations to comment on 
the nuclear test ban agreement. It is, how- 
ever, all the more incumbent upon the 
Spokesmen of the once free nations of East- 
Central Europe to affirm their deep concern 
in any negotiation dealing with European 
Problems, particularly when they aim at re- 
ducing international tensions and at estab- 
lishing conditions conducive to a genuine 
peace. This concern rests, on the one hand, 
on the fact that the nine nations whose 
Tights and aspirations the Assembly is volc- 
ing are European nations intent upon re- 
suming their rightful place, as free and inde- 
pendent nations, in a Europe united within 
its natural confines; on the other hand, on 
the obyious fact that the suppression of the 
freedom and independence of these nine na- 
tions constitute the fundamental cause of 
the present tensions, 

3. The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions notes with deep concern that the forth- 
coming negotiations appear to be restricted 
to issues brought up by the Soviet Govern- 
ment. As though the present tensions were 
due to the Western Powers and not to the en- 
croachments and aggressions perpetrated by 
Soviet Russia. In their anxiety to improve 
the international situation, the Western 
Powers appear ready to discuss only Soviet 
claims and proposals and, in the process, 
leave aside the real causes of the tensions 
Prevailing in Europe since the end of the 
Second World War. 

4. What causes of tensions are there in 
Europe other than the subjugation of nine 
Once free and independent nations and the 
Partition of Germany? And if so, should not 
any attempt to remove tension, any logical 
effort to resolve the abnormal legacies of the 
Second World War, address itself to these 
Causes? That the present tensions flow di- 
rectly from the violation by Soviet Russia-of 
valid international agreements, from Soviet 
aggression and continuous interference in 
the affairs of other nations, is an inescapable 
fact. That there would be no tensions in 

rope now, had the Soviet Union stayed 
Within its borders and had it refrained from 
Subjugating nine independent nations and 
Partitioning Germany—is beyond dispute. 

5. In line with her whole postwar record, 
Soviet Russia raises issues and initiates 
negotiations aimed exclusively at the con- 
Solidation of the illegitimate results of her 
Past aggressions. That the Soviet Govern- 
ment resorts to such methods and pursues 
consistently its own selfish ends is not sur- 
Prising. The fact, however, that the Western 
Powers permit Soviet Russia to enjoy, again 
and again, this privilege, is a tragic paradox 
of our times. Far from easing tensions, the 
Causes of tensions are thus further deepened, 
Peace can certainly not be built on such un- 
just foundations, on such grave wrongs. 
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6. One of the proposals made by the Soviet 
Union is that of a nonaggression treaty be- 
tween the North Atlantic Treaty 
tion and the so-called Warsaw Pact states. 
Such a treaty has a most obvious purpose. 
It is designed to place the satellite regimes 
and the imperial system disguised under 
the name of the Warsaw Pact on an equal 
footing with the free and voluntarily as- 
sociated NATO powers. It aims, above all, to 
consolidate the status quo in East-Central 
Europe, through a direct or indirect recog- 
nition on the part of these powers, and to 
hinder, in the future, any active concern and 
any legitimate activity, in the free world, on 
behalf of the freedom and independence of 
the now captive nations. 

In other words, instead of removing the 
causes of tension, Soviet Russia seeks to ag- 
gravate them. The possibility of aggression 
on the part of the Western Powers does not 
even enter into the calculations of its rulers. 
For they know that the Western Powers will 
always abide by the unconditional non- 
aggression commitment implict in the 
Charter of the United Nations. A new non- 
aggression treaty would, therefore, only serve 
to weaken the commitments under the char- 
ter by casting doubt on their adequacy and 
effectiveness, 

The Soviet proposal for a nonaggression 
arrangement is not motivated by a genuine 
need of new security safeguards. Its real 
purpose is to gain recognition of Soviet 
dominion over the captive nations, to ŝanc- 
tion the partition of Germany, and to para- 
lyze any Western political or ideological 
activity designed to help the peoples of the 
captive nations to recover the full exercise 
of their right of self-determination. 

7. The Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions cannot believe that the Western Powers 
will ever yield before such a cynically trans- 
parent maneuver. The Assembly is aware 
that to sacrifice the nations of East-Central 
Europe in order to satisfy Soviet expansion 
is incompatible with both Western interest 
and Western principles. The sad experiences 
of the captive nations enjoin it, nevertheless, 
to warn against the consequences, equally 
adverse for the free and the captive nations, 
of a nonaggression arrangement that would 
bestow legitimacy to a status quo brought 
about by Soviet aggression and maintained 
by continued Soviet intervention. 


8. No one yearns for peace more than do 
the captive nations, They have suffered too 
much from the effects of the war and from 
the Soviet policy of imperialistic expansion. 
To be neighboring on the Soviet Union is, 
indeed, a tragic fate for a small nation. 

Our nations wish to see established in the 
world a genuine peace. But a genuine peace 
cannot be established, and even less secured, 
on the tortured bodies of our nations. In 
20th century Europe, at a time when 
the right of self-determination has received 
such widespread application in Africa and 
Asia, a genuine peace cannot be founded 
upon the servitude of 10 European coun- 
tries, upon their continued subjection to the 
most brutal and far-reaching colonial rule 
ever known. 

Our nations want a true peace. Anda true 
peace, based on the rule of law instead of the 
rule of might, will be beyond reach as 
long as independence is not restored to our 
nations and human rights do not reign su- 
preme in our lands. 

9. In conclusion, the Assembly of Captive 
European Nations appeals to the govern- 
ments of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and to all other Western governments 
(1) to avert any nonaggression treaty or ar- 
rangement because, regardless of its form, 
such a treaty or arrangement would only 
serve to condone Soviet aggressions and con- 
fer, directly or indirectly, recbgnition upon 
the status quo in East-Central Europe; (2) 
to be mindful, in any negotiation aimed at 
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easing tensions, of the real causes of these 
tensions and, accordingly, to strive to remove 
them by pressing for an all- settle- 
ment based on the independence and free- 
dom of all European countries, making such 
a settlement the necessary prerequisite of 
nonaggression or security agreements; (3) to 
demand, in negotiations with Soviet Russia, 
that the right of self-determination be 
granted not only to dependent peoples under 
the administration of Western nations but 
also to the peoples of the European coun- 
tries today held captive: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. j 


Public Housing and the Credit Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, 
by unanimous consent I am extending 
my remarks to include an article from 
Credit Union magazine that I have found 
of tremendous interest and recommend 
to the thoughtful reading of my col- 
leagues, especially those concerned with 
the problem of housing for low-income 
families. The article discusses the ways 
in which credit unions can serve these 
families in public housing projects. 

The idea of using credit unions to help 
the tenants in Chicago’s public housing 
was first expressed by Edward Marciniak, 
the very able and dedicated executive 
director of the Chicago Commission on 
Human Relations, and was promoted as 
a project by a staff member of the 
mayor's committee on new residents, a 
department of the Chicago Commission 
on Human Relations, 

As the credit union in the area charted 
by Mr. Marciniak has implications and 
areas of interest for communities 
throughout the United States and had its 
origin in Chicago, I am proud and 
happy to have the opportunity of bring- 
ing the article in the Credit Union mag- 
azine to the attention of my colleagues, 
The article follows: 

CREDIT UNION Service FOR HOUSING PROJECT 

“I-have always felt that if credit unions 
couldn’t succeed among our poor families, 
they have little claim to special considera- 
tion. I think credit unions have a great 
future among our urban poor if we put our 
hearts and minds into it,” 7 

This statement by Edward Marciniak, ex- 
ecutive director of Chicago's Commission 
on Human Relations, sums up very well the 
Illinois Credit Union League's feelings about 
the responsibilities of the credit union 
movement toward low-income people in 
Chicago. 

Certain to agree with it is William Reid. 
chairman of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority, a leader both in New York City gov- 
ernment and the credit union movement, A 
year and a half ago, Reid, a former CUNA 
president, issued an official statement advo- 
cating credit unions in municipal housing 
projects as n means of combating the loan 
sharks who prey upon the poor residents of 
low-income housing. f 

In both New York and Chicago today 
credit union leagues and city government 
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departments are cooperating closely to ex- 
tend credit union benefits to residents of 
low-income housing projects. Both are 
convinced of the social and economic values 
of credit unions to low-income city dwellers, 
but both are also well aware of the difficult 
problems involved. 

For some years, Sidney Blitz, New York 
State League education director, had been 
working on consumer and credit union edu- 
cation projects for low-income groups with 
city and private agencies, and the Illinois 
League has participated in many consumer 
education projects of the same type. 

New York City's concerted effort began 
a year and a half ago, Since that time the 
New York League has conducted scores of 
meetings and expended hundreds of man- 
hours in trying to interest 10 different hous- 
ing units in organizing credit unions, al- 
ways with the full cooperation of the hous- 
ing authority. As of today, no such credit 
unions have been established—this is what 
Leo Schwartz, New York League director 
of field services, calls the “heartbreaking” 
part—but no one has given up. 

And it doesn’t mean credit unions aren't 
serving low-income people in New York 
City. A dozen or more credit unions are 
located in settlement houses and churches 
serving low-income people, including many 
people who live in housing projects nearby. 

It is worthwhile to note that in coopera- 
tive housing units credit unions have been 
successful for years in New Tork. In a co- 
operative tenants own their own apartments, 
just as they would their own separate houses. 
Some credit unions in these units have been 
operating successfully as long as 25 years, 
and there are 30 such credit unions in the 
city. 
ré it is obvious that good credit unions 
can be established in housing projects. The 
problems arise in low-income housing units, 
What are these problems? 

“Suspicion and distrust on the part of ten- 
ants are the big ones,” League Fieldman 
Schwartz said. “You can call it lack of in- 
terest, poor attendance at educational meet- 
ings, or poor response to posted notices,” he 
said, “but suspicion and distrust are behind 
it all.” 

“These people have been pushed around 80 
long,” he said, “and cheated, overcharged, 
and victimized in so many ways, that they 
don’t trust anybody. They have had very 
little experience with anyone wanting to 
help them. They're sure we've got some- 
thing up our sleeve, that there must be 
something in it for us, or we wouldn't be 
down there, You can’t blame them. 

“Many of these people believe the credit 
union is a means for the city to check up on 
their family income,” Schwartz said. 
They're afraid the city will find out, through 
the credit union, how much income they 
have, and if it goes over the maximum for 
that project, out they'll go.” 

The league assures them that there is no 
connection between the credit union and the 
housing authority; that there is no possible 
way for the city to find out any of its ten- 
ants’ credit union business. 

Actually the question of extremly low 
income people amassing large savings is an 
academic one; none is likely to save a large 
enough amount to interest any authorities. 
However, such savings can be of immense 
importance to the people themselves, most 
of whom have never saved, or had a means 
of saving before. 

Other serious problems are language dif- 
ferences and illiteracy. Many tenants are 
illiterate in any language. This makes it 
almost impossible to reach them except by 
word of mouth, N 

. * * . . 

The potential for low-income housing 
credit unions is tremendous; the number of 
families living in New York City low-income 
Public housing in June was 93,900, in 82 
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projects. The income of these families was 
$5,000 a year or less. The number of indi- 
viduals making up these families was an 
estimated 378,000. The total number of 
families in the city with incomes of $5,000 
or less was listed at 745,885 by the 1960 
census. 

Credit unions occupy an important place 
in the city’s overall plans for improving 
the lives of tenants in New York public 
housing. Last year the department of social 
and community services created a new agen- 
cy, the tenant organization division, headed 
by Martha S. Lewis. Behind the new divi- 
sion is the belief that the best way to im- 
prove living conditions and living habits, 18 
through participation by tenants in their 
own tenant organizations. 

Along with the credit union campaign, 
a financial management and consumer edu- 
cation program was carried on by a housing 
authority staff member in a group of tenants 
that included some “problem” tenants who 
were behind in rent payments. The pro- 
gram included information on grocery shop- 
ping, “bait” advertising, wise buying, 
discussion of credit, and family budgeting. 

In her study of a large low-income project, 
Shoshana Lichtenstein, city consultant on 
tenant education, found after interviewing 
a number of families, a great need for con- 
sumer education among the tenants. 

Lack of planning was cited time and time 
again, Miss Lichtenstein said. Tenants re- 
ported they had never thought about finan- 
cial planning and management; that it was 
too hard to keep a budget, and that they 
didn't know where to begin if they ever 
considered it. 

One woman summed up a general feeling 
of helplessness and hopelessness by saying 
she and her husband expected to be in debt 
for 40 years. 

Evidence of exploitation came from many 
tenants. A common practice of door-to-door 
peddlers is leaving an article “on approval” 
with an unsuspecting tenant who signs a 
“receipt” that turns out to be a binding 
contract. The tenant has signed to pay $1 or 
$2 a week for an item for which the price 
is not given. The payments can continue 
for years—on merchandise often available 
elsewhere at a low cash price. 

* * > > . 

The only tenants who have any savings arè 
those who belong to credit unions at their 
places of work, including the post office and 
municipal credit unions, Miss “Lichtenstein 
reported. 

The tenant organization agency believes 
the credit union is an excellent way to dis- 
cover people who may possess leadership 
potential that might not come to light in 
the usual order of business. 

Other types of low-income credit unions 
are serving people in housing projects in 
New York. Caballeros de San Juan Credit 
Union is located in a modest parish hall on 

. Third Avenue in Harlem, and was organized 
3 years ago as a sort of experiment. It is 
open to members of the Church of the Holy 
Agony, a parish open to all Spanish-speaking 
Catholics in Manhattan, Practically all 
members of the church are low-income peo- 
pe and many live in low-income housing 

ts. 


The credit union has 300 active members, 
$22,000 in loans, $27,000 in savings. Most of 
the loans so far have been made for furnish- 
ing apartments. Members include laundry, 
hospital, restaurant, and factory workers 
and unskilled labor. Potential membership 
is estimated at 1,200 by Leopoldo Quiles, a 
machinist, treasurer-manager of the credit 
union. An average of eight new members 
joins every month. 

At first this credit union had trouble get- 
ting its members to borrow, though it was 
successful from the first as a savings insti- 
tution. Quiles said an active education pro- 
gram has largely solved this problem. Several 
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business loans have been made: one to start 
a laundry, one to get a member started in 
the house-to-house selling business, and one 
to start a grocery that today is doing very 
well, Some auto loans have been made, and 
a large number of vacation loans have been 
granted. A third of these have enabled 
members to visit Puerto Rico. At first the 
board worried about making these Puerto 
Rico travel loans; there was some fear that 


the members would not return. “But we've 
never had a bad one yet,” Quiles said 
proudly. 

* > > * * 


The New York League feels this credit 
union is an example of the good that can 
be done for low-income people; proof that 
with dedicated leadership and hard work the 
credit union idea works among people con- 
sidered by other lenders poor or marginal 
risks. 

Another credit union in Harlem serving 
low-income people as well as some middle- 
income members is St. Martin's Federal 
Credit Union, open to members of an 
Episcopalian church. A long-established 
credit union, St. Martin's was organized in 
1939 and has 1,500 members among the 
church's 4,000 communicants. Oscar D. Cot- 
ton, full-time manager, sald the credit union 
has $480,000 in loans and $490,000 in total 
savings, indicating that our money is out and 
working all the time. 

* * . . > 

Union Settlement Credit Union, in East 
Harlem, is 6 years old and has 250 members. 
It serves settlement house employees and 
their families, and people in the settlement 
program. Originally officers and board mem- 
bers were social workers connected with 
Union Settlement, but today many are com- 
munity people, according to Nora Bowen, 
full-time social worker and credit union 
treasurer. 

Savings now total $21,000 and loans 
$20,000, she said. Average family income of 
members is $3,700. 

. . . » * 

Today, the credit union has 50 percent 
turnout at annual meetings, and the family 
feeling about the credit union is growing. 
“We are beginning to provide valuable family 
financial counseling,” she said, “now that we 
have the trust of the people. And we find 
they not only need it but they want it.” 

The credit union now has representatives 


in several nearby housing units seeking 


members and volunteers for credit union 
work. 

Mrs. Bowen believes low-income people 
need credit unions more than anyone else 
because they are so vulnerable to the loan 
sharks. 


Take the case of a recent arrival in Chi- 
cago from rural Puerto Rico. To his horror, 
he learned from a Spanish-speaking sales- 
man, an air purifier is necessary to survive 
in this northern climate. Without it, his 
children would sicken and die. For such a 
necessity he gladly signed a conditional sales 
agreement, which held him to a lengthy sertes 
of monthly payments. It was many pay- 
ments later before he learned from a visitor 
that he had purchased a vacuum cleaner. 
The poor victim didn’t even have a rug to 
his name. 

* . * * * 

These people need consumer credit coun- 
seling. Some are receiving it through the 
Mayor's Committee on New Residents, They 
also need a source of low-cost credit. Again, 
some are getting it through credit unions 
serving Chicago's low-income groups. Three 
for example, are operated by councils of the 
Knights of St. John (Caballeros de San 
Juan). Another was recently started by the 
congregation of the Waldensian Presbyterian 
Church, which includes residents in a nearby 
low-income housing project. There is also 
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& 13-year-old credit union in a middle- 
income cooperative housing project. 

But Chicago's first in a low-income project 
is the Rockwell Bardens-Maplewood Courts 
Credit Union on the Windy City’s West Side. 
The project has about 6,700 residents (1,260 
families) living in 10 high-rise bulldings. 
The first credit union contact with residents 
Was made in June 1962, and the group held 
its organization meeting on November 18. 
Before the year was out, a second such credit 
union was in the making. Meetings were 
being held at the Frances Cabrini-Wullam 
Green Homes on the near North Side. A 
much larger low-income project, it has ap- 
proximately 18,000 people (3,600 families) 
living in 23 high-rises and 586 row-houses, 
By mid-May its residents were ready to sign 
the charter, and now the Cabrini Green 
Credit Union is also in business. 

It is an impressive beginning, but many 
more credit unions are needed. By the end 
of this year, the Chicago Housing Authority 
(CHA) expects to have nearly 31,000 low- 
income families of 125,000 persons in public 
housing projects throughout the city, 

The idea of using credit unions to 
Strengthen the economic position of tenants 
in Chicago’s public housing was Edward 
Mareiniak’s. The responsibility was Jesse 
Escalante's, staff member of the mayor's 
committee on new residents, a department 
of Marcinink’s commission on human re- 
lations, Escalante saw the project as one 
“designed to. help people most in need of 
credit union benefits. It will also provide all 
Opportunity to counsel tenants on install- 
ment contract buying and other credit 
issues," he said. 

Escalante immediately enlisted the aid of 
the Illinois Credit Union League, particularly 
George Tinnes, now retired director of league 
field services, and Charles Schumacher, Jr., 
a league field representative. 

With 89 Chicago Housing Authority pro- 
jects to choose from, the league, Escalante 
and CHA selected Rockwell Gardens-Maple- 
wood Courts, for two reasons: the project 
had the lowest ratio of welfare recipients of 
&ny project, and active building councils 
were already established. 

The councils, one in each building, are 
Composed of residents and act as Maison 
between the tenants and CHA, They were to 
Provide the initial source of contact with 
the residents. The low proportion of wel- 
fare recipients (about one-third compared 
With an average of 50 percent for all CHA 
Projects) was important because it meant 
more potential members. Although few will 
deny they need a credit union as much as if 
not more than others, welfare recipients 
simply cannot join. These people, it is be- 
leved, should receive only enough money to 
buy the necessities of life. If they have 
funds remaining for savings or interest on a 
loan, they are evidently receiving too much 
in the way of assistance. Still, it is hoped 
the credit union can help them through 
counseling if not with its two p ser- 
Vices. Some family incomes in the project do 
80 as high as $5,000, but these are supporting 


large families. The median income is less- 


than $3,000; the average family is almost 
Six persons. 

In June of 1962, Escalante and Schumacher 
met with Sister Mary Williams, director of 
Rendu House, an extension in Rockwell Gar- 
dens of the settlement house, Marillac House. 
Among them, they set the course of action: 
Start with a small group and slowly increase 
Its size. The council presidents undoubtedly 
Were the logical contact. 

Following a meeting with the presidents in 
July, Escalante and Schumacher met with 
the entire councils in August to present their 
Case. It was apparent that the main stum- 
bling blocks were the attitudes of the people 
toward CHA and outside do-gooders. They 
Were sure the housing authority would try 
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records of family savings to increase rents. 
As for outside groups, they always used the 
“you do it for us” method. Why should 
“credit unions” be any different? What was 
their angle? 

These were the feelings of suspicion and 
distrust Schumacher and Escalante set out 
to overcome in the long progression of meet- 
ings. The major breakthrough came in 
September when representatives from each 
building were invited to attend a general 
meeting. Only five buildings were repre- 
sented, but those attending agreed to start a 
5-week study course on credit unions. 

Sensing a genuine desire on the part of the 
people to learn how to help themselves, 
Schumacher eagerly guided them through 
the why’s, how's, when's, where's, and what's 
of the credit union idea. When the course 
ended, the prospective members were 
thoroughly quizzed -by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Financial Institutions to see if they 
were able to operate a credit union. Half 
a month later a credit union charter was 
presented to the group by Joseph E. Knight, 
director of financial institutions. It 
marked the first time in the memory of 
league personnel that a charter was pre- 
sented personally by the director. 

Mrs. Shirley Sidney, now chairman of the 
education committee, admits she was a bit 
leery when she went to the first class. 
“When I started to learn what it meant, 
though, I knew it was just what we needed.” 
Agreeing to this, Mrs. Matilda O'Neal, chair- 
man of the supervisory committee, pointed 
out that too many of the area were getting 
stuck with $1 down, $1 a week high-cost 
credit. They also saw it as a way to help 
the residents with budgeting and general 
consumer information. 

This community spirit and willingness to 
help each other prevails throughout the 
three-and-a-half-year-old project because, 
as Sister Mary Williams says, “It is just like 
a small community.” The people live and 
relax together, their children play together 
in the project playgrounds. 

Although the charter members knew the 
credit union would be operated and con- 
trolled by the members, “we wanted it off 
CHA property so the people wouldn’t think 
it’s CHA connected.“ explained Mrs. Mercedes 
Mallette, treasurer. 

The fledgling credit union was given a 
solid start when Henry Fort, president of 
Musicians Local 208 Credit Union donated 
office space and furniture in his elght-story 
building adjoining the housing development. 

William McCurine, manager of the CHA 
project, explained, “Belonging to the credit 
union would not in any way jeopardize ten- 
ants’ occupancy in CHA. The amount of 
money they save, which would be considered 
an asset, would not accrue at a rate which 
would make any individual an excess in- 
come.“ 


In April, board members contacted mer- 
chants in the neighborhood and received 
donations of chickens and canned foods. 
After must advance publicity, the women 
held a chicken fry and had the dinners de- 
livered throughout the community at a dol- 
ler a throw. Profits went to the special 
promotion committee. Three weeks later, 
to coincide with a cleanup program in the 
Rockwell Gardens-Maplewood Courts com- 
munity, the credit union proclaimed May 
11-18 Credit Union Week, Its purpose was 
to let the people know how the credit union 
operates and who runts it. Two credit un- 


fon queens were crowned and a car was en- 


tered in the cleanup parade on May 11. 
During the week each director was as- 
signed part of a building to canvass, so that 
every person in the community would be 
contacted and made aware of the credit 
union. “We wanted to tell them about the 


to run the credit union or at least use the credit union firsthand,” Mrs. Sidney ex- 
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plained, “and get all the misunderstanding 
cleared up. We didn’t try to sign up mem- 
bers, Just get them to the office.” 

. . * * . 

“We stress the savings foremost,” said the 
treasurer, Mrs. Mallette. “We try to get them 
to save regularly, even if it’s only $1 a week. 
We also try to teach the children to save 
for what they want.” 

And it is working. "Children are the 
regular savers,” added Mrs. Sidney. “They 
come in regularly. Not like the adults who 
are spot savers.” Youngsters make up about 
25 percent of the membership. * * * 


“The credit union is more than money,” 
Said Sister Mary Williams. “There could 
be no measurement in money for what it did 
to the people." Although Sister Mary 
Williams worked behind the scenes in getting 
the credit union started and shared Escal- 
ante's and Schumacher's enthusiasm, she 
didn't share their optimism quite as read- 
ily. Recently, however, a resident of the 
project met her on the street and said, 
“Sister, do you know that we have a credit 
union at Rockwell?“ He then proceeded to 
tell her all about it and credit unions in 
general, ending with the advice: “Sister, 
you should find out about credit unions. 
It'll help you with your work.” 

Sighed Sister Mary Williams, “Then T knew 
it was a success.“ 


Clinton Lodge Elks, No. 1305, Celebrates 
50th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, September 14, 1963, the Clinton 
Lodge Elks, No. 1306, fittingly celebrated 
its 50th anniversary. Many dignitaries 
and a large crowd of members of the 
Elks, Emblem Club, and their friends 
gathered for the banquet and the im- 
pressive program that followed. 

The invocation was delivered by Msgr. 
John F. Gannon, beloved by the entire 
Clinton community, pastor of St. John's 
Church. k 

The toastmaster, who presided with 
moving eloquence, skill, and gracious- 
ness, was Henry T. Flaherty, past ex- 
halted ruler and past district deputy, 
who made a great contribution to the 
evening and pointed out: 

Fifty years ago tonight a group of men 
were gathered in Pierce Hall in Clinton. The 
occasion for that meeting was to celebrate 
the institution of the “Baby Lodge of Elk- 
dom"—Clinton Lodge No. 1306. These men 
were the leading citizens in our community, 
and it was their hope that Clinton Lodge of 
Elks would become the outstanding fra- 
ternal organization in our town and their 
ambition that Elkdom would grow and pros- 
per in the town of Clinton. 

Things were a lot different, that night 50 
years ago—The J. H. Martin Co., located in 
the Fitch Building, was selling sirloin steak 
at 25 cents a pound, lamb chops were 18 
cents and you could buy a pound of butter 
for 30 cents. The Boston branch was sell- 
ing coffee for 20 cents a pound and the 
leading dry; store, W. L. Hubbard Co., 
was advertising ladies' gingham dresses for 
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59 cents. Hamilton & Butterfield advertised 
ladies’ shoes at $1.69 and our brother, An- 
ton Schlickman was selling men’s shoes, $2 
to $4.50. Boyles Cafe was advertising whis- 
ky at 10 cents a shot and the Morgan House 
listed their rates at 50 cents a night for 
lodging and 25 cents for meals. You could 
buy a new Glenwood kitchen stove from Da- 
vid Dias for $23. 

Joe Paine was selling the latest model Ford, 
black of course, for $690 and the police de- 
partment reported that there were 100 auto- 
mobiles in the town of Clinton. Three of 
our brothers owned cars. Ey King had a Re- 
gal, Perley Hamilton a Huppmobile, and our 
leading knight. Dr. Bastian, owned a Chal- 
mers. 

But, some things were normal—the Red Sox 
were in fifth place, They beat the Giants in 
the World Series the previous year when 
Fred Snodgrass muffed a fly ball in center 
field. 

And so, in spite of the great change in the 
economy of our country, despite two World 
Wars and all other changes, the Baby Lodge 
of Elkdom,” Clinton Lodge, has grown and 
prospered. Tonight we are not only celebrat- 
ing the 50th anniversary of our lodge, we are 
also honoring the memory of these men who 
brought Elkdom to Clinton. 

This evening I heard someone say, “A lot 
of water has gone over the dam since Clinton 
Lodge was instituted. More appropriately, 
it should be said that a lot of charitable work 
has been done, quietly, by the Order of Elks 
and by the members of Clinton Lodge since 
thet night 50 years ago.” 


During the course of the evening the 
toastmaster introduced several very dis- 
tinguished guests, who made very appro- 
priate remarks. Among these, the fa- 
mous Judge John E. Fenton, of Law- 
rence, Mass., famed jurist, civic leader 
and fraternal leader and past grand ex- 
alted ruler of the Elks. In accordance 
with his usual custom, Judge Fenton 
delivered an exceptionally brilliant and 
eloquent address, touching upon the 
great contributions of Elkdom and its 
future destiny. 

Mr. Harold Burns and his fine or- 
chestra presided over the musical pro- 
gram and gave an exceptional perform- 
ance. j 

The occasion was one of the finest in 
the tradition of the Elks and emphasized 
the outstanding patriotism and loyal 
Americanism exemplified by one of our 
greatest American benevolent and fra- 
ternal organizations. 

In my own brief remarks I said, in 
substance, that— 

This celebration, attended by so many dis- 
tinguished leaders and members of the lodge 
and Emblem Club and their friends, is remi- 
niscent of the colorful glorious past, points 
up the vigorous, progressive present, and 
forecasts the magnificent future of the Clin- 
ton Lodge. 

Our community, State and Nation are in- 
deed under great debt to the leaders and 
members of this lodge who, since the time of 
ite origin, have been so conspicuous and 
meaningful in exemplifying lofty principles 
and standing and working for every worthy 
cause. 

True benevolence has flourished here, 
generous charity has been fostered here, 
Justice and freedom have been safeguarded 
here, and the spirit of good fellowship, loyal 
friendship, and community cooperation has 
abounded here in so many ways that have 
brought untold benefits and blessings to the 
people of Clinton, our State, and our country. 

Like Brother Elks everywhere, and with 
a fervor and geal that could not be denied, 
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this lodge has nurtured and spread the 
spirit of Americanism, loyal citizenship, and 
a deep sense of civic responsibility and has 
displayed an allegiance and devotion to 
American institutions that could never be 
surpassed. 

Tonight we are proud to recall and express 
our profound sense of gratitude for these 
unselfish contributions that have done so 
much to uphold and strentghen charity, Jus- 
tice, fellowship, and understanding among 
all our people, regardles of class or creed, and 
to fortify, preserve, and build the vigor, pow- 
er, usefulness, and greatness of our free en- 
terprise institutions and the freedoms we 
cherish. 

Tonight from grateful hearts, we hail and 
salute all these men and women, too, of past 
and present, who have so willingly given of 
themselves to make this lodge the great 
American institution and inspiring influence 
that it continues to be. 

Perhaps, as never before, the values of 
Western civilization and our Nation are chal- 
lenged and beset by many difficult prob- 
lems. Whatever the future may bring, we 
may be confident, and we may have justifi- 
able and firm faith, that this outstanding 
lodge will continue its commendable work 
for truth, for charity, for justice, and for 
the perpetuation, growth, and advancement 
of the greatest and best free government that 
the world has ever known. 

Let us resolve here tonight with our great 
distinguished jurist and leader, Judge 
Fenton, our beloved and talented charter 
member, George Connors, our other dis- 
tinguished guests and all our officers, broth- 
ers, and sisters of this magnificent branch of 
illustrious Elkdom, that we will remain 
stanch, loyal, and strong in our loyalty to 
this honored, esteemed lodge and the high 
purposes to which we are pledged as Elks 
and Americans. 

Let us continue to carry out this great 
work with supreme confidence in ourselves 
and in the future, and with the help of Di- 
vine Providence, reaffirming our ideals and 
our fidelity, go forward together in friend- 
ship and brotherhood to promote all the 
great spiritual and patriotic causes to which 
we are committed. In this way, we can best 
strive for a stronger and greater Elkdom, a 
better and more prosperous community, a 
greater America, and a peaceful world. 

Long live our lodge, our order, and our 
country. : 
OPENING REMARKS OF MR, Henry T. FLAHERTY, 

Past EXALTED RULER AND Past DISTRICT 

DEPUTY 


Monsignor Gannon, distinguished guests at 
our head table, officers and members of Clin- 
ton Lodge of Elks, ladies and gentlemen, my 
brothers; 50 years ago tonight, a group of 
men were gathered in Pierce Hall in Clinton. 
The occasion for that meeting was to cele- 
brate the institution of the “Baby Lodge of 
Elkdom"—Clinton Lodge No. 1306. These 
men were the leading citizens in our commu- 
nity and it was their hope that Clinton Lodge 
of Elks would become the outstanding fra- 
ternal organization in our town and their 
ambition that Elkdom would grow and pros- 
per in the town of Clinton. = 

Things were a lot different, that night 50 
years ago. The J. H. Martin Co., located in 
the Fitch Building, was selling sirloin steak 
at 25 cents a pound, lamb chops were 18 cents 
and you could buy a pound of butter for 30 
cents. The Boston Branch was selling coffee 
for 20 cents a pound and the leading dry- 
goods store, W. L. Hubbard Co., was advertis- 
ing ladies gingham dresses for 59 cents. 
Hamilton & Butterfield advertised ladies 
shoes at $1.69 and our brother, Anton 
Schlickman was selling mens shoes, $2 to 
$4.50. Boyles Cafe was advertising whisky 
at 10 cents a shot and the Morgan House 
Usted their rates at 50 cents a night for 
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lodging and 25 cents for meals. You could 
buy a new Glenwood kitchen stove from 
David Dias for $23. 

Joe Paine was selling the latest model Ford, 
black, of course, for $690 and the police de- 
partment reported that there were 100 auto- 
mobiles in the town of Clinton. Three of our 
brothers owned cars. Ev King had a Regal, 
Perley Hamilton a Hupmobile, and our lead- 
ing knight, Dr. Bastian owned a Chalmers, 

But, some things were normal—the Red 
Sox were in fifth plece. They beat the 
Giants in the World Series the previous year 
when Fred Snodgrass muffed a fiy ball in 
centerfield. And so, in spite of the great 
changes in the economy of our country. de- 
spite two World Wars and all other changes, 
the Baby Lodge of Elkdom,” Clinton Lodge. 
has grown and prospered. Tonight we are 
not only celebrating the 50th anniversary of 
our lodge, we are also honoring the memory 
of these men who brought Elkdom to 
Clinton. 


This evening I heard someone say, “A lot 
of water has gone over the dam since Clin- 
ton Lodge was instituted.” More appropri- 
ately it should be said that a lot of charit- 
able work has been done, quietly, by the 
Order of Elks and by the members of Clinton 
Lodge since that night 50 years ago. 

Among the honored guests were: 
Joseph A. Morano, selectman, town of 
Clinton; Thomas Kerrigan, exalted ruler, 
Hudson Lodge No. 959; George Connors, 
PER, PDD, only living charter member; 
Michael E. Kelly, chief, Clinton Police 
Department; John J. Harty, member, 
Grand Lodge Committee on Credentials; 
Msgr. John R. Gannon, P.A., V.G., pas- 
tor, St. John's Church; Judge John E. 
Fenton, past grand exalted ruler; Henry 
T. Flaherty, PER, PDD, toastmaster; 
Hon. Philip J. Philbin, Congressman, 
Third Congressional District; Thomas J. 
Dowd, president, Masachusetts Elks As- 
sociation; Domenic P. Dululio, district 
deputy, West Central District; Walter 
F. Belaska, exalted ruler, Clinton Lodge 
No. 1306; Thomas Moore, chief, Clinton 
Fire Department; Alfred J. Mattei, sec- 
retary, Massachusetts Elks Association. 


The committee in charge was headed 
by my valued friends, Mr. David B. 
Reisner, prominent Clinton businessman, 
and Mr. Enoch L. Jones, high official of 
the Colonial Press, who did a truly fine 
job in setting up the arrangements, Mr. 
Reisner concentrating on general mat- 
ters and Mr. Jones handling the very 
beautiful memorial program for the 
occasion. 


Congress Must Hit With the Heat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include an 
editorial written by a distinguished edi- 
tor and publisher of the Baxter Springs 
Citizen, F. D. Krueger, Baxter Springs, 
Kans.: 

Concress Must Hit WITH THE HEAT 

With an administration that seems to have 
little idea of fiscal sanity and a Supreme 
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Court that is encroaching upon the legisla- 
tive branch by decree, we have felt that our 
only hope for the future must lie with the 
Congress. We still think so, but our faith 
is shaken. 

This Congress is being hailed as one of the 
most inactive and inept in many years. This 
charge is one made by the New Frontier ad- 
vocates who would like to see all of their 
harebrained ideas rushed through the leg- 
islative body. 

Students tell us that Congress is rapidly 
losing its place in our so-called democratic 
system of government. They base this on 
such a divided membership that no real pro- 
gram is possible and for this reason the ex- 
ecutive branch is usurping the real rights 
and privileges of Congress. We feel that this 
charge has much basis. 

We differ from some in that we feel that 
the failure of Congress to be stampeded into 
programs about which there is serlous doubt 
is our one source of hope. We would like for 
the leadership to be more resolved and more 
of the prerogatives of Congress saved. This 
is not necessarily done by passing all the 
recommendations of the administration. 

The latest brainchild of the administra- 
tion which is being processed in Congress is 
& pay boost for practically all those in Gov- 
ernment employ, And that includes an ad- 
ditional 17,180 more civilian employees added 
by the administration in June. Congress 
must accept some of the blame for this flasco., 
They appropriate the money. It seems that 
Congressmen and Senators too often lack the 
guts to say “no” when they down deep know 
that that is the real answer. 

Raises are in line for civil service employ- 
ees, postal workers, military personnel and 
Congressmen themselves, if plans are ma- 
terialized. Civil service employees have had 
a 14-percent increase in the cost of living in 
the past 10 years and a 39.8-percent increase 
in pay. Postal clerks have already a raise 
coming in January and the President wants 
another on top of that, 

Military personnel we are not so sure about. 
We have a feeling that there are at least some 
categories in this department that need some 
close scrutiny. We force a large portion of 
our Armed Forces to serve. They must not 
be allowed to seek charity io maintain a 
normal life because of that service. 

Congressmen are considering a raise in 
their own salaries from $22,500 to a possible 
$35,000, With their many other expense ac- 
counts and family work checks in Congress, 
we feel that now is no time to boost their 
own pocketbooks. 

We appeal to our Congressmen and Sena- 
tors to hold the line, Certainly they cannot 
expect labor to even try to hold a sane pay 
Program if they themselves are the worst 
violators. 

We still have practically all of our wartime 
taxes and excises. They are very high. 
With an all-time high in prosperity it seems 
more than a travesty that we can't at least 
operate on a balanced budget. 

Oh, for more “statesmen” with “guts.” 


Defense Fears Cost of Stabilization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


r 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 
Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
onp an article from the Washington Post 
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of September 25 entitled “Defense Fears 
Cost of Stabilization Bill.” 

The article points out the inflationary 
effect enactment of this price-fixing leg- 
islation would have on the defense 
budget as well as its effect on Federal 
civilian employees and military person- 
nel: 

DEFENSE Pears Cost OF STABILIZATION BILL 

The Defense Department has estimated 
that the so-called quality stabilization bill, 
which comes before the House Rules Commit- 
tee today, could add billions of dollars to 
its projected budget of $55 billion this year. 

The Department's stand is outlined in a 
heretofore unpublished letter from Air Force 
Secretary Eugene M. Zuckert to Budget Di- 
rector Kermit Gordon last month. 

The letter also said “the recent pay raise 
to all Federal civilian employees and the in- 
crease presently being considered by the Con- 
gress for military personnel would be consid- 
erably eroded by the passage of this bill.“ 

The quality stabilization bill is a 1963 ver- 
sion of national fair trade measures re- 
jected by earlier Congresses. But this time, 
even its opponents believe the full House will 
pass it later this fall. 

The bill would permit brand name manu- 
facturers to put a floor under the prices 
which wholesalers and retailers could charge 
for their products. 

“The Defense Department, being the larg- 
est consumer in the United States and en- 
compassing every aspect of life faced by the 
average citizen, is deeply concerned with the 
inflationary and anticompetitive potential 
of the bill,” Zuckert wrote Gordon. 

He said that as the result of surveys in 
States with fair trade laws, the Justice De- 
partment estimates a price increase of ap- 
proximately “20 percent for all sales that 
may be covered by the operation of a na- 
tional price maintenance law.” 

The bill's provision to exempt the Federal 
Government is “meaningless,” the Air Force 
Secretary argued, because it does not exempt 
subcontractors, fails to provide for enforce- 
ment of the exemption and would lead to 
a manufacturer's control of distributors deal- 
ing with the Government. 

The bill has been voted out of the House 
Interstate and Commerce Committee, which 
seeks clearance today from the Rules Com- 
mittee for consideration of the measure by 
the full Chamber. 3 


The Newly Elected Senior Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of the VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to announce that the city at- 
torney of Vestavia Hills, Ala., a very close 
personal friend of mine, and a person 
who has performed an outstanding 
job for his community and State, John 
A. Jenkins, was, on the 28th day of 


August 1963, at the national convention 


of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief 
of the VFW. 

John Jenkins was recently honored by 
a resolution adopted by City Council of 


“RESOLUTION OF 
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the City of Vestavia Hills which I would 
like to have placed in the Recor at this 
point: 
CONGRATULATIONS UNANI- 
MOUSLY ADOPTED SEPTEMBER 16, 1963 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Jenkins, 
city attorney for the city of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., and a resident of our city, was, on the 
28th day of August 1963, at the national con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief of the 
VFW; and 

Whereas it ls the unanimous sense of this 
body that the honor accorded John A. Jen- 
kins by this outstanding national organiza- 
oti should be recognized: Now, therefore, 

it 

Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session 
assembled, That this resolution express the 
congratulations of this body, and congratu- 
lations of the citizens of our community to 
John A, Jenkins for the well-deserved honor 
accorded our neighbor and associate, and 
as a consequence thereof, the prestige ac- 
cruing to our community upon his election 
as the senior vice commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, be duly adopted and spread upon 
the official minutes and a copy delivered to 
the Honorable John A. Jenkins and given 
other wide publicity. 

ROBERT M. GUILFORD, 
Mayor, City oj Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


Loans to Nonprofit Private Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
current issue of the Harvard Educational 
Review contains an article on the con- 
stitutionality of Federal loans to pri- 
vate schools provided under the National 
Defense Education Act. It is of imme- 
diate interest to the Congress because 
of its obvious application to a wide 
range of pending education legislation. 
The author is Charles W. Radcliffe, a 
New Hampshire resident—his family re- 
sides in Lebanon, N.H.—whom I have 
known for 15 years. : 

Mr. Radcliffe is a competent lawyer 
with a decade of experience in the field 
of Federal education legislation. He is 
now serving as Minority Counsel for 
Education on the House Education and 
Labor Committee. His previous experi- 
ence in the Congress was on the staff of 
the late Senator Charles W. Tobey, Re- 
publican, of New Hampshire, who ably 
served the people of my district in this 
House before going to the Senate, and 
as legislative assistant to Senator Robert 
W. Upton, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire, who served with distinction as 
Senator Tobey's successor. 

This article presents a thoughtful 
argument for a moderate approach to 
the church-state issue in education, a 
subject too often debated in extreme and 
heated terms. I know from my mail 
that this subject is of interest to many 
of my constituents, and that they would 
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welcome a dispassionate discussion of it. 
The article also sets forth a forceful 
legal exposition of the presumption of 
constitutionality of an act of Congress. 

Mr. Radcliffe’s analysis should be of 
value to every Member of Congress, 
whether or not he agrees with the con- 
clusions, and I am placing it in the REC- 
orp for that reason. It is a scholarly 
and, in my opinion an objective treat- 
ment of a controversy which could prove 
needlessly divisive in our society. 

The article, which follows, has been 
revised by the author since its publica- 
tion in the Harvard Educational Review: 
LOANS TO NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS— THE 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECTION 305 OF THE 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


(By Charles W. Radcliffe) 


On September 2, 1958, President Eisen- 
hower signed into law the National Defense 
Education Act. Many observers consider it 
to be the most important Federal education 
legislation to be enacted in this century; it 
is undoubtedly one of the three or four most 
significant Federal actions on behalf of edu- 
cation in our entire national history. 

The act was the end result of many months 
of work and thought by both the executive 
branch and the Congress (work which began 
long before the opening of the 2d sess. 
of the 85th Cong. and months before the 
Soviet sputnik alarmed the Nation, in the 
late fall of 1957, about the state of our tech- 
nological and educational preparedness). 
This work was a maryel of bipartisan legis- 
lative action, reflecting the general consensus 
(only reinforced by sputnik) that the 

ening of educational resources of the 
Nation was a matter of urgent and funda- 
mental national concern. s 

The spirit and purpose of the act Is caught 
in the second paragraph of the report on the 
Senate bill issued by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on August 8, 1958: 

“In S. 4237 to the Senate, the 
committee has approved a coordinated pro- 
gram for strengthening the national defense 
through an interrelated set of proposals de- 
signed to assist State, local, and private 
effort to develop America’s brainpower for 
defense, by stimulating students, teachers, 
parents, and school authorities to seek the 
highest possible attainment in learning.“ 

This interrelated set of proposals included 
specific forms of assistance for all levels of 
education from primary grades through 
graduate school. It is notable that the act, 
with a few exceptions, provided assistance to 
both private and public education at all 
levels, including both loans and grants to 
private colleges for a variety of programs. 
At the secondary school level, title V of the 
act authorizes payments to the States for 
testing students in both public and private 
schools, with provision for direct Federal fi- 
nancing of private school programs 
in States having no legal authority to con- 
duct them. 

The legislative history of this act does not 
support the contention that Congress de- 
termined to provide appropriate and effective 
assistance for private education as a mere 
afterthought or without due consideration. 
The act is broad in concept and is directed 
to those deficiencies in the whole of Ameri- 
can education found most dangerous to the 
national security. This memorandum de- 
velops that point at some length, as it is 
essential to a consideration of the validity of 
section 305, both as to constitutionality and 
with respect to public policy. 

Title III of the act deals with one of the 
several deficiencies Congress found most seri- 
ous—the widespread inadequacy (or ab- 
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sence) of instruction in mathematics, the 
physical sciences, and miodern foreign lan- 
guages in elementary and secondary schools. 
Title IIT authorizes appropriations for pay- 
ments to State education agencies for (A) 
acquisition of laboratory and other special 
equipment, including audiovisual materials 
and equipment and printed materials (other 
than textbooks), suitable for use in provid- 
ing education in science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign language, in public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, or both, and (B) 
minor remodeling of laboratory or other 
space used for such materials or equip- 
ment.“ 

Title III (section 305) also authorized the 
Commissioner of Education to make loans to 
private, nonprofit elementary and secondary 
schools for the same purposes as set forth 
above. Such loans are made for a period 
not to exceed 10 years, and bear interest at 
a rate determined by adding one-quarter of 
1 percent to the average yield on all out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States. The loan funds may not be 
used to purchase textbooks of any descrip- 
tion, nor, indeed, any material of a sectarian 
nature. As of June 30, 1962, there had been 
approved 207 loans to 214 schools located in 
43 States and Territories, in an amount of 
$2,708,000. Of the loans approved, approxi- 
mately 90 percent have been for secondary 
schools. 

It is this loan program which has been 
questioned on grounds of constitutionality 
and of sound public policy. National pub- 
Heity has been given to the findings and 
conclusions of a study of parochial school 
textbooks used by some schools at some 
grade levels to teach science, mathematica, 
and languages. The study was conducted by 
Mr. George R. La Noue at the request of the 
Department of Religious Liberty of the Na- 
tional CouncH of Churches of Christ. 

Mr. La Noue found that some of the text- 
books used by some parochial schools in the 
subjects eligible for assistance under section 
305 contain religious and sectarian references 
and that these courses have religious con- 
tent. It should be noted that no claim was 
made that any such material was purchased 
with Federal loan funds. Indeed (as Mr. 
La Noue unfortunately does not stress in his 
published articles), no such materials may 
be purchased with the loan funds. 

From this finding Mr. La Noue leaps to the 
sweeping conclusion that the loan program 
authorized by section 305 is an unconstitu- 
tional violation of the first amendment pro- 
hibition against Congress making a law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, and, 
moreover, that such assistance Is bad public 
policy 

The purpose of this article is to examine 
both of these conclusions in detail. Except 
as may be necessary to a consideration of the 
constitutionality of section 305, no attempt 
is made to delineate the ultimate constitu- 
tional reach of the establishment clause of 
the first amendment as applied to Federal 
education programs. The same restraint 
must be imposed with respect to the exami- 
nation of public policy. Such far-reaching 
issues must be left to the long-range and 
continuing development afforded by judi- 
cial and legislative bodies. and to the Ameri- 
can people. The relevant facts are reviewed 
with every attempt at fairness, and conclu- 
sions of law have been reached after a con- 
sclentlous effort to avoid the toils of 
advocacy. 

THE PURPOSE OF CONGRESS 

We live in a curious time, extremely omi- 
nous, yet holding luminous promise for man- 
kind. It is a supremely dangerous time for 
our Nation. As nearly as we can make such 
judgment, it appears that scientific and tech- 
nological advances have brought the world to 
the point where a free society can be univer- 
sally realized or wholly extinguished. In this 
context, the policies of the Government of 
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the United States assume a significance 
unique in history. 

This weight of decision rests in large meas- 
ure upon the Congress, which must constant- 
ly assess our situation and the elements of 
national strength with which we confront It. 
The Congress liberally utilizes its power of 
inquiry and its access to expert opinion to 
probe even the minute aspects of the prob- 
lem with which it deals. Despite the fact 
that its numerous and exhaustive hearings 
are largely public records, too few citizens ap- 
preclate the depth and scope of these deliber- 
ations. It is one of the tronies of our political 
life that the most critical work of the Con- 
gress is so little understood. This power of 
inquiry was brought to bear fully in the con- 
sideration of proposals which became the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958. 
The legislative basis for the National Defense 

Education Act 

When the impact of sputnik was felt across 
our land in November of 1957, the Subcom- 
mittee on Special Education of the House 


Committee on Education and Labor, chaired 


by Representative CARL ELLIOTT, of Alabama, 
had already completed its first round of hear- 
ings on educational deficiencies. These hear- 
ings had been held at a number of locations 
around the Nation since early August. At 
the same time, in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, a special task force 
was completing its work of many months on 
educational needs, work which had been ini- 
tiated by Secretary Folsom and Dr. Lawrence 
G. Derthick, the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Thus the essential basis for the Na- 
tional. Defense Education Act had been lald 
well before sputnik. 

On January 21, 1958, the Senate Commit- 
tee on Labor arid Public Welfare, under the 
chairmanship of Senator Hun of Alabama, 
began its own seriés of hearings on “Science 
and Education for National Defense.” A 
few days later, on January 27, President 
Eisenhower sent a message to the Congress 
transmitting “Recommendations Relative 
To Our Educational System,” which set 
forth the general outline for legislation that 
was to become the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The President stated in this 
message: 

“Our immediate national security alms— 
to continue to strengthen our Armed Forces 
and Improve the weapons at thelr com- 
mand—can be furthered only by the efforts 
of individuals whose training is already far 
advanced. But if we are to maintain our 
position of leadership, we must see to it that 
today’s young people are prepared to con- 
tribute the maximum to our future progress. 
Because of the growing importance of 
science and technology, we must necessarily 
give special, but by no means exclusive, at- 
tention to education in sclence and en- 
gineering. * * * National security requires 
that prompt action be taken to improve and 
expand the teaching of science and mathe- 
mates.“ 

Simultaneously with the message, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare's draft bill to carry out the President's 
recommendations was introduced in the 
House by Representatives Kearns and FRE- 
LINGHUYSEN (H.R. 10278, H.R. 10279) and in 
the Senate by Senator Smith of New Jersey 
and others (S. 3163). Immediately, some- 
what different and expanded versions of 
these proposals were introduced by Repre- 
sentative ELLIOTT (H.R, 10381) and by Sen- 
ator Hm. and others (S. 3187). The final 
act, with certain variations, represented an 
amalgam of these bills. 

It is impossible to summarize briefly the 
substance of the House and Senate hearings 
on these proposals, conducted during the 
winter and spring of 1958. The printed 
House hearings, in three volumes, contain 
2,096 pages; the bulky single volume of 
Senate hearings, 1,602 pages; the list of wit- 
nesses in each reads like a “Who's Who” of 
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the American scientific and educational 
community, The theme of the testimony 
was the constant emphasis upon the close 
relationship of education to defense, and the 
necessity of making broad improvements in 
certain aspects of education. 

The Senate committee report contains ex- 
cerpts characteristic of testimony heard by 
committees in both Houses: 

“The bill takes cognizance of the vital 
relationship between a good educational 
system and national survival. Witness after 
witness appearing before the committee 
testified to the fact that stronger and bet- 
ter education, especially in the sciences, 
mathematics, engineering and modern for- 
eign languages, is absolutely essential to an 
adequate national defense. For example, 
Dr. Detlev A. Bronk, president of the Rock- 
efeller Institute of Medical Research and 
president of the National Academy of 
Sciences, stated: 

“We cannot compete with Russia and 

* * * in terms of numbers of men 
and women, Because of that, It Is especially 
important that we have a very high level of 
education in our country in order to com- 
pete against greater numbers with men and 
women of greater competence. Only this 
Way can we defend our national strength 
and be effective champions and defendants 
of the human freedoms on which the whole 
free world depends.’ 

“The following colloquy which took place 
during the hearings * * * indicates the 
seriousness with which Dr. Teller views the 
present situation in education: 

The CHarreman. Doctor, I guess we 
would agree that our top scientists of the 
next 5 and 10 years will be young people 
who are now In college and graduate schools. 
Would that not be true? 

Dr. TELLER, I am quite sure that in 
science more than in other fields * * * the 
children who are now in school will be the 
ones on whom we will have to depend pri- 
marily 10 years from today. 

“* The CHamman. “We should now, at 
this time, do all we can to encourage and 
help them to move forward and develop as 
much as possible. Is that not true? 

Dr. TELLER. “That is what we have to 
do or I think our way of life wili not survive.” 

“Dr. Wernher von Braun, one of the world’s 
greatest authoritties on rockets and missiles, 
greed that proper training and education 
Of scientists at this time, regardless of cost, 
‘is a matter of national survival.’ 

“The Chairman of the President's Com- 
Mittee on Scientists and Engineers * * * 
3 summarized our situation in these 


The rate of Russian progress in most 
Scientific fields is so rapid that, unless we 
broaden and strengthen our own efforts, 
there is little question of Soyiet superiority 
5 or 10 years from now. = 

The foregoing is from the report of the 
Senate Committe on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, favorably reporting S, 4237 to the Sen- 
ate. Section 405 of that bill became, without 
further amendment, section 305, “Loans to 
Private, nonprofit schools,” of the National 
Defense Education Act. 
Legislative history o/ section 305 


Neither the original administration propos- 
als (S. 3168; HR. 10278, H.R. 10279) nor the 
bills introduced by Senator Hu and Rep- 
resentative ELLIOTT (S. 3187; H.R. 10381) con- 
tained a provision for loans to private, non- 
profit schools for the purchase of mathe- 
matics, science and modern foreign language 
instructional equipment. The provision was 
Grafted by the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare and included in the bill 
it reported to the Senate (S. 4237). It is to 
be expected that a committee, after lengthy 
hearings and discussion, would shape its own 
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bill, and this is, in fact, the usual practice 
(the committee bill is very often given a new 
number). This is the process followed in the 
development of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. The bills reported by committee in 
each house differed from each other and 
from the bills that were first under construc- 
tion, although the major purposes and the 
general outline of the legislation remained 
the same. The fact that a particular provi- 
sion is initiated in committee does not signify 
that it has not been carefully considered. 
Quite the contrary, it means that the Sena- 
tors or Representatives principally concerned 
with the legislation are enough impressed by 
a particular need to draft a new provision 
to meet that need. 

The implication that section 305 was not a 
thoughtful and well-considered part of the 
act overlooks several essential points: 

First, the design of the entire act discloses 
à purpose to carry out remedial programs for 
students in both public and private institu- 
tions at all levels. Title V provides for a 
program of aptitude testing of students in 
public and private secondary schools (to be 
directly financed by the Federal Government) 
in any State that is unable to undertake 
such a program in private schools. Titles V 
and VI authorize, respectively, institutes for 
school counsellors and for teachers of mod- 
ern foreign languages. The institutes, which 
the Commissioner of Education srranges 
through contracts with both public and pri- 
vate universities, may be attended by both 
public and private school teachers. The 
original administration proposals would have 
authorized the payment of stipends to private 
school teachers attending such institutes, but 
these payments were restricted to public 
school personnel by the congressional com- 
mittees“ Nevertheless, tuition-free attend- 
ance is a form of assistance. Titles II and 
IV authorize, respectively, loans to college 
students and the award of graduate fellow- 
ships in both public and private Institutions; 
and title VI authorizes the establishment of 
language and area centers in both private 
and public institutions for the study of im- 
portant languages which are rarely taught 
in this country, and proyides for language 
fellowships. All of these provisions, in some 
form, were contained in the bills first before 
the committees. In the entire National De- 
fense Education Act only title VIII. which 
authorizes the establishment of vocational- 
technical programs, relates exclusively to 
public institutions, and it is in the form of 
an amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act of 19467 Vocational education has long 
been recognized as an exclusive concern of 
public schools, in terms of Federal support. 

Second: there was ample testimony before 
the Senate committee to justify its action 
to help private schools purchase adequate 
equipment for instruction in mathematics, 
science and modern foreign languages. Dr. 
Lawrence G. Derthick, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, for example, testified to this 
need in general terms that would apply to 
private as well as public schools: 

“Since laboratory equipment, particularly 
in advanced courses, constitutes a major ex- 
pense, many schools have resorted to non- 
laboratory methods of teaching. It is not 
uncommon to find a complete absence of 
laboratory facilities in the required general 
science and biology courses, to say nothing 
of those sciences requiring more complicated 
and expensive equipment.“ 

Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, president of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences, in response to 
questions by Senator Kennedy, stressed to 
the committee the central importance of ade- 
quate equipment in the classrooms.” Indeed, 
the general inadequacy of instructional 
equipment in our schools, particularly in 
the fields of science and languages, was often 
emphasized in the hearings. 

Finally, there was adequate explanation 
of this section and ample opportunity for the 
Senate and House to consider its validity, 
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had any Member seen fit to question it. The 
Senate committee report contained both an 
explanation of the provision and its full 
text." A copy of this report, together with 
a copy of the bill, is customarily placed 
upon the desk of each Senator in the Senate 
Chamber prior to debate. Moreover, the re- 
port on S. 4237 was available on August 8, 
several days before debate commenced in the 
Senate. An opportunity was afforded the 
full House to consider this provision when 
it approved the conference report which con- 
tained an explanation and the full text of 
the section, 

No conclusion adverse to section 305 may 
be drawn from the fact that there was no 
Senate or House debate concerning it. There 
was little or no debate concerning several 
very important (and relatively very expen- 
sive) proivsions of the act. A review of the 
discussion and debate in both Houses leads 
one to conclude that controversy mostly cen- 
tered upon Federal scholarships. Most of the 
less controversial aspects of the bills were not 
debated.* 

The congressional assessment 


While the deliberations and debate in both 
the House and the Senate could leave no 
doubt that the Congress as a body considered 
the National Defense Education Act a vital 
defense measure, our attention is focused 
upon the Senate debate, because the bill be- 
fore the Senate included the private school 
loan provision. Many excellent contribu- 
tions were made to the Senate debate, includ- 
ing statements in support of the legislation 
by Senator Alexander Smith (senior Repub- 
lican member of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare afid a cosponsor of the 
legislation) and many of his Republican col- 
leagues. It was a bipartisan effort in every 
sense. The most comprehensive statements 
of congressional purpose were those made on 
the Senate floor on August 13, 1958, by Sena- 
tor HILL, the committee chairman, who said: 

“Americans are united in our determina- 
tion to meet this (Soviet scientific) chal- 
lenge. Americans know that we must give 
vastly greater support, emphasis, and dedi- 
cation to basic scientific research, to quality 
in education, to instruction in the physical 
sciences, to training in foreign languages, 
and to developing to the full our intellec- 
tual, cultural, and scientific resources. 
Americans know we must mobilize our brain- 
power in the struggle for survival. 

“The Constitution solemnly placed upon 
the Federal Government this responsibility 
for the national defense, as we call it today, 
and for the conduct of our foreign affairs. 

“We had before our Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare many witnesses, includ- 
ing distinguished scientists, distinguished 
educators, and distinguished leaders in 
American public life. All these. witnesses, 
without exception took cognizance of the 
vital relationship between a good educational 
system and national survival.” * 

Senator LYNDON B. JOHNSON, the majority 
leader, stated his belief that history might 
record that by this program for education 
“we saved liberty and saved freedom.“ 

The legal significance of this legislative 
history, and the reason it is reviewed in such 
detail herein, is that section 305 must be 
considered as an integral part of the whole 
act. In nearly all cases the view of Congress 
as to its own purpose in enacting a law is 
binding upon the Court. Moreover, the 
stated conviction of the Congress that the 
programs thus authorized were undertaken 
as a measure of national defense greatly 
strengthens the legal presumption of con- 
stitutional validity. 

On September 2, 1958, President Eisen- 
hower signed H.R. 13247, the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958, into law. In 
a White House press release issued that day, 
the President took the occasion to say: “I 
consider this act to be a sound and construc- 
tive piece of legislation.” 
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THE CONSTITUTIONALITY OF SECTION 305 


The constitutional reach of congressional 
power was best stated by John Marshall, 
over 140 years ago, in his famous opinion 
in McCullock v. Maryland. He wrote: 

“Let the end be legitimate, let it be with- 
in the scope of the Constitution, and all 
means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not 
prohibited, but consist with the letter and 
spirit of the Constitution, are constitu- 
tional,” 15 

This is generally considered by legal schol- 
ars to be the definitive statement of the 
meaning of the final clause of article I, 
section 8 of the Constitution, which confers 
upon the Congress the power “To make all 
laws which shall be necessary and proper for 
carrying into execution the foregoing powers, 
and all other powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United 
States or in any department or officer 
thereof.” 

Marshall's doctrine is a convenient frame 
of reference for the matter in issue, be- 
cause it narrows our inquiry. It is beyond 
dispute that the strengthening of education 
for national defense is a legitimate end for 
legislation, quite within the scope of the 
Constitution. Clearly, the strengthening of 
private education in defense-related subjects 
is one appropriate means plainly adapted to 
that end. It only remains to be determined 
if this is a means prohibited by the Consti- 
tution. 

At this point a hallowed principle of con- 
stitutional law, also enunciated by Marshall, 
among others, comes to bear on the issue 
with potent force: an act of Congress is pre- 
sumed to be constitutional. 

The effect of a presumption in law is not 
always appreciated. Stated most simply: a 
conclusive presumption absolutely decides an 
issue; a rebuttable presumption (as the con- 
stitutionality of an act) shifts the burden 
of proof to the party attempting to over- 
come the presumption, with reasonable 
doubts resolved in favor of the presumption. 
In the instance of an act of Congress (or, 
indeed, of a State legislature), by long- 
established precedent, the presumption ts 
very strongly in favor of constitutionality. 
The quality of judicial restraint is nowhere 
better shown and adhered to than in this 
principle. 

The presumption of constitutionality 

As early as 1798 the cautious attitude of 
the Court was voiced by Justice Iredell in 
his opinion in Calder v. Bull: “ 

“If any act of Congress, or of the legis- 
lature of a State, violates those constitutional 
provisions, it is unquestionably void; though, 
I admit, that as the authority to declare 
it void is of a delicate and awful nature, the 
Court will never resort to that authority 
but in a clear and urgent case." 1t 

In 1870, in his opinion in Miller v. United 
States," Justice Strong wrote: “for when a 
statute will bear two constructions, one of 
which would be within the constitutional 
power of Congress to enforce, and the other 
a transgression of the power, that must be 
adopted which is consistent with the Con- 
stitution. It is always a presumption that 
the legislature acts within the scope of Its 
authority.” * 

One of the most comprehensive discus- 
sions of judicial restraint in this respect is 
supplied by Justice Brandeis in his con- 
curring opinion in Ashwander v. Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” in which he outlines 
seven rules the Supreme Court has formu- 
lated for itself to avoid passing upon con- 
stitutional questions in cases within its 
jurisdiction." Brandeis spoke of the long 
established presumption in favor of the con- 
stitutionality of a statute” and quoted with 
favor the statement of Chief Justice Mar- 
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shall in Dartmouth v. Woodward = that the 
Court had several times declared “that, in 
no doubtful cases. would it pronounce a 
legislative act to be contrary to the Consti- 
tution.” He also quoted with favor (in foot- 
note 12 to the opinion) the admonition of 
Chief Justice Tilghman of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in 1811, that “an 
act of the legislature is not to be declared 
void, unless the violation of the constitution 
is so manifest as to leave no room for rea- 
sonable doubt.” 

One might well ask whether this self- 
imposed restraint of the Supreme Court is 
relevant to the question of constitutionality, 
per se. The obvious answer is that the re- 
straint of the Court 1s itself a recognition 
of the powers, duties, and responsibilities 
which the Constitution imposes upon the 
Congress. The Congress is a coordinate 
branch, with an independent power and 
duty to assess the validity of its acts, The 
solemn judgment of the Congress with re- 
spect to the means chosen to discharge its 
responsibilities is entitled to great considera- 
tion. Therefore this just deference is an 
inextricable part of the issue of constitu- 
tionality. The application of this principle 
to section 305 is inescapable in view of the 
legislative history reviewed above. 

The Congress, acting upon the most de- 
talled investigation of educational needs for 
defense, chose to accord to the millions of 
our children attending private schools a 
measure of the assistance for improved in- 
struction accorded all others, The instruc- 
tional fields aided were those found to be 
most closely related to defense needs. Con- 
gress stated its findings and declared its 
purpose in the very preamble of the act: 

“Sec. 101. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the security of the Nation re- 
quires the fullest development of the mental 
resources and technical skills of its young 
men and women. The present emergency 
demands that additional and more adequate 
educational opportunities be made available. 
The defense of this Nation depends upon the 
mastery of modern techniques developed 
from complex scientific principles. 

“This requires programs that * * will 
correct as rapidly as possible the existing 
imbalances in our educational programs 
which have led to an insufficient proportion 
of our population educated in science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign languages 
and trained in technology.” # 

When the Congress acts to provide for the 
national defense it does so as a logical ex- 
tension of the war power of the Federal 
Government. The Court has declared the 
war power to be an inherent attribute of 
national soverelgnty, independent of affirma- 
tive grants of power in the Constitution.™ 
Justice Story, years ago, gave the war power 
its logical extension to the maintenance of 
national defense in peacetime. He wrote: 

“How could a readiness for war in time of 
peace be safely prohibited * * *? The 
means of security can only be regulated by 
the means and the danger of attack. * * èr 
It will be in vain to oppose constitutional 
barriers to the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion.” s 

In Ashwander v. Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity,™ the Court gave explicit recognition to 
this principle. 

The constitutional issue, then, might very 
well be decided by the answer to this ques- 
tion: How compelling is the presumption of 
constitutionality in the case of section 305's 
loans for private schools The answer must 
be that it is so great as to place an over- 
whelming burden of proof upon those who 
would assert that these loans violate the 
establishment clause of the first amendment. 
For this reason, it is a shallow and naive 
legal argument that this issue is decided by 
® paragraph of dicta in Everson v. Board 
of Education to the effect that tax funds 
may not be used for a religious purpose. 
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The case of Dennis v. United States,“ 
provides a graphic demonstration of the ef- 
fect of the presumption of constitutionality. 
The issue was the power of Congress, in 
peacetime, to restrict freedom of speech in 
order to meet the threat of Communist sub- 
version, The Court has often declared free 
speech to be a “most favored” right. In a 
concurring opinion sustaining the congres- 
sional judgment, Justice Frankfurter wrote: 

“The demands of free speech in a demo- 
cratic society as well as the interest in na- 
tional security are better served by candid 
and informed weighing of the competing in- 
terests, within the confines of the judicial 
process, than by announcing dogmas too 
inflexible for the non-Euclidian problems to 
be solved.“ # 


After observing that the Congress has the 
primary responsibility for adjusting com- 
peting Interests in our society, he concluded: 
“We are to set aside the Judgment of those 
whose duty it is to legislate only if there is 
no reasonable basis for it.” = 


The establishment clause 


“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.” This is the admoni- 
tion in the first amendment to the Consti- 
tution with which our Bill of Rights begins. 
We are concerned here only with the first 
clause, dealing with “an establishment of 
religion.” The decisions of the Supreme 
Court which interpret this clause have been 
few in number and have been applied to an 
extremely limited set of circumstances giving 
Tise to the cases. Nevertheless, despite the 
continuing debate among legal scholars as 
to the true purpose of the clause, we may 
conclude that the Court has given it the ef- 
fect of raising “a wall of separation between 
church and state.“ It is beyond the scope 
of our immediate concern to inquire into the 
precise dimensions of that wall. Our con- 
cern here is limited to whether the doctrine 
of separation, as it has thus far been de- 
veloped, constitutes a bar to the loan pro- 
gram authorized by section 305. We must 
therefore examine the relevant decisions of 
the Court. 

Bradfield v. Roberts ™ was a taxpayer's sult 
originating in the District of Columbia. It 
questioned the right of the District Com- 
missioners to use Federal funds for the pur- 
pose of erecting a medical facility at Provi- 
dence Hospital which was operated by a 
Roman Catholic religious order under a con- 
gressional charter. The Court never reached 
the constitutional issue of separation of 
church and state, for it held that the hos- 
pital was a corporation separate from the 
religious order, although organized under the 
auspices of members of that order. Similar- 
ly, in Quick Bear v. Leupp,™ in which there 
was questioned the use of Federal funds to 
support parochial schools on an Indian res- 
ervation, the Court held that the funds were 
appropriated to the use of the Sioux Tribe 
under an 1868 treaty, and were therefore 
the private funds of that tribe to be used 
as the Indians saw fit. 

The constitutional issue involved in the 
use of public funds for the alleged benefit 
of private, parochial schools was not reached 
until 1930, in the case of Cochran v. Louisi- 
ana State Board of Education ‘The case 
brought into question, on the grounds of 
violation of the 14th amendment, a State 
law providing State-approved textbooks free 
of charge to children attending both public 
&nd private and parochial elementary and 
secondary schools. The State courts upheld 
the practice as constitutional. Counsel for 
appellants argued that if the provision of 
free textbooks to private school students were 
to be considered a legitimate incident of the 
State’s interest in education, then there 
could be no logical end to the purposes for 
which State funds could be used in support 
of private schools. The Court rejected this 
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argument. Speaking for the Court, Mr. Chief 
Justice Hughes reasoned: 

The legislation does not segregate private 
schools, or their pupils, as its beneficiaries 
or attempt to interfere with any matters 
of exclusively private concerns. Its interest 
is education, broadly; its method, compre- 
hensive, Individual interests are aided only 
as the common interest is safeguarded.” = 

This reasoning would apply to any consid- 
eration under the establishment clause of 
title IN of the NDEA. 

McCollum v. Board of Education“ and Zo- 
rach v. Clauson™ brought before the Court 
the question of whether particular “released 
time” arrangements violate the establish- 
ment clause. These are arrangements where- 
by public schoo] pupils are released from 
classes*for a short period to participate in 
religious instruction sponsored by local 
churches, In MecCollum one such arrange- 
ment in Champaign, Ill., was declared un- 
constitutional, principally because the reli- 
gious instruction was actually conducted in 
the public school facilities. In Zorach the 
decision in the McCollum case was some- 
what limited when the Court approved a 
New York arrangement in which the students 
Were released for religious instruction con- 
ducted outside the public schools. 

Each of these two cases is-very important 
to a consideration of the broad issue of the 
reach of the establishment clause. The opin- 
ions, concurring opinions and dissents cover 
a range of judicial views and contain excel- 
lent dissertations on both the legal concept 
and the history of separation of church and 
State. The factual situations in these cases, 
however, are so different from that presented 
by the loan program authorized by section 
305 that the cases have a very limited appli- 
cation. An earlier case, Everson v. Board of 
Education is much more analogous. 

Everson involved the constitutionality of 
& New Jersey law which permitted local 
school authorities to provide free bus trans- 
portation for students attending parochial 
Schools. The case was argued and decided 
under the establishment clause. A sharply 
divided Court sustained the right of the New 
Jersey Legislature to meet what it considered 
to be a public need. Speaking through Jus- 
tice Black, the Court upheld the legislative 
appraisal: 

“But the New Jersey Legislature has de- 
cided that a public purpose will be served by 
using tax-raised funds to pay the bus fares 
of all school children, including those who 
attend parochial schools. * * * The fact 
that a State law, passed to satisfy a public 
need, coincides with the persona! desires of 
the individuals most directly affected is 
certainly an inadequate reason for us to say 
that a legislature has erroneously appraised 
the public need. 

“It is true that this Court has, in rare 
instances, struck down State statutes on the 
ground that the purpose for which the tax- 
raised funds were to be expended was not a 
Public one [cites cases]. But the Court has 
also pointed out that this far-reaching au- 
thority must be exercised with the most 
extreme caution." ™ 
~ The Court also concluded that the provi- 
Sion of free bus transportation to parochial 
School students does not constitute an es- 
tablishment of religion, but added this 
Sweeping obiter dictum on the subject: 

“Neither a State nor the Federal Govern- 
ment can set up a church. Neither can pass 
laws which aid one religion, aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. Neither 
can force or influence a person to go to or 
ta remain away from church against his will 
or force him to profess a belief or disbelief 
in any religion. No person can be punished 
for entertaining or professing -religious be- 
liefs or disbeliefs, for church attendance or 
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nonattendance. No tax in any amount, large 
or small, can be levied to support any re- 
ligious activities or institutions, whatever 
they may be called, or whatever form they 
may adopt to teach or practice religion“ 

Literally applied, without regard to other 
constitutional principles or precedents, this 
language would appear to forbid even the 
maintenance of a Chaplains Corps in the 
Armed Forces. No such literal .application 
could be intended by the Court because, for 
one thing, the Court itself insists that the 
facts presented by every case coming before 
It be viewed separately. 

In the recent case of Engel v. Vitale,“ in 
which a divided Court struck down a prayer 
prepared by the New York State Board of 
Regents as a daily opening exercise in public 
schools, Justice Douglas’ concurring opinion 
would literally apply the Everson dictum to 
every phase of our national life. He would 
condemn with equal impartiality free bus 
transportation for parochial students, Fed- 
eral ald for church-sponsored hospitals, the 
use of the Bible in administering oaths of 
office, tax exemptions for religious organiza- 
tions, preferential Federal income tax treat- 
ment for gifts to religious organizations, 
and the use of the inscription “In God We 
Trust” on coins and stamps. However great 
the respect which we must and should ac- 
cord to the views of every member of the 
Supreme Court, we are privileged to be 
thankful that many such views, throughout 
our history, haye never been accepted. by the 
Court as the law of the land. 

One other recent case should be men- 
tioned, In 1961 the Court denied certiorari 
(declined to review) in the cast of Swart v. 
South Burlington Town School District,“ in 
which the Supreme Court of Vermont had 
held to be a violation of the lst and 14th 
amendments the use of tax funds to pay 
tultion for children who (because of the 
absence of a public high school in their dis- 
trict) attended a parochial school. No con- 
clusion of law may be drawn from a refusal 
to grant certiorari, although the reasons are 
open to speculation. Certainly the payment 
of tuition for attendance at parochial schoois 
goes far beyond the provision of loan assist- 
ance for improved instruction in specialized 
subjects related to national defense. 


Application of the facts to the law 


Federation of Labor v. McAdory,“ Chief 
Justice Stone wrote: 

“It has long been its [the Supreme Court's] 
considered practice not * * * to formulate 
a rule of constitutional law broader than is 
required by the precise facts to which it is 
to be applied, [citing cases], or to decide any 
constitutional question except with reference 
to the particular facts to which it is to be 
applied, [citing cases!“ 4 

One may wonder, as has Prof. Arthur E. 
Sutherland of Harvard Law School, at the 
extraordinary attention paid to dicta in the 
establishment cases.“ Dicta, by which we 
mean expressions of the judges on points 
other than the precise ones involved in the 
ease, are far less important than the actual 
holding of the court on the facts before it. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has 
twice ruled upon the constitutionality of 
legislative actions that provide forms of as- 
sistance to parochial schools, The two cases 
were Cochran (free textbooks) and Everson 
(free transportation).“ Neither case in- 
volved an act of Congress; neither involved 
a legislative finding that the assistance con- 
stivuted a national defense measure. Both 
cases sustained the assistance as constitu- 
tional; both rejected the argument that an 
incidental benefit to religious education 
would nullify the basic intent to achieve 
a public purpose. 

In each of these cases the aid was ren- 
dered directly to the parochial student, 
rather than to the school. Quite properly, 
the Court could consider only the fact sit- 
uation presented by the case before it. 
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-Some commentators have elevated this cir- 
cumstance to a legal principle, calling it the 
child benefit theory. It should be appar- 
ent to all that such a distinction is illusory. 
The Court surely was aware that there was 
a benefit bestowed upon the school itself and, 
incidentally, upon religious education. 
What the Court has actually propounded is 
a public benefit theory. The true distinc- 
tion which the Court appears to have made 
in each case was this: Was it the primary 
purpose and effect of the legislation to aid 
a private or parochial school, per se, or was 
it to accomplish a broad and legitimate 
public purpose, in which the aid to the 
school is a necessary incident? 

My view, then, is that—short of “‘across- 
the-board” general aid, such as for construc- 
tion or general operating expenses—special 
purpose aid for private schools is constitu- 
tional if it is a necessary incident of a public 
program to strengthen all education. In 
this context, the form of the ald—whether it 
is a loan or a grant—has no constitutional 
significance. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare took a narrower view of the con- 
stitutional issue in a 1961 memorandum on 
the subject.” The General Counsel of the 
Department concluded that a program 
Which incidentally benefited a parochial 
school would be valid if the financial benefit 
were comparatively meager and could not be 
avoided without defeating the legislative 
purpose. Even on this very narrow ground 
(which has been much criticized), the De- 
partment expressed the view that the sec- 
tion 305 loan program is constitutional,” 

The loans are available only for laboratory 
and audiovisual equipment and equally neu- 
tral instructional materials. Textbooks are 
not eligible for purchase. And, of course, the 
equipment is limited to that used in instruc- 
tion in mathematics, science, and languages, 
Obviously, by any measure, this Is a far more 
restrictive assistance than the Court con- 
sidered in either Cochran or Everson. Free 
textbooks and free bus transportation are far 
more pervasive aids to the entire parochial 
school system (and in a more attractive form 
than a loan). What grounds, then, could 
Mr. La Noue advance for his statement that 
the loans are unconstitutional? 


Mr. La Noue ignores the actual holdings of 
the Court in the only two cases in point and 
goes back to the Everson dictum, in effect 
with a plea of “new information,” 

First, he argues that Congress based the 
loan program on the assumption that mathe- 
matics, science, and languages are “secular” 
subjects that could not have a religious con- 
tent. To establish this, he cites questions 
asked by Representative PUCINSKI during a 
House committee hearing held nearly 3 years 
after the enactment of the National Defense 
Education Act.” This, of course, is wholly ir- 
relevant to the legislative history of that act. 
Although there is no direct evidence that the 
Senate Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare even considered the question when they 
devised section 305, we may speculate on 
whether those sophisticated men were so 
naive as to think that there is no religious 
content in the study of science. What is mcre 
likely is that a congressional committee 
which included a number of superb lawyers 
among its members would have recognized 
that a legal question would have to rest on 
other grounds. The Court had itself consid- 
ered, in Cochran, the argument that there is 
religious instruction in parochial schools, and 
had unanimously rejected this argument as 
an irrelevant consideration. ; 

But let us consider Mr. La Noue's argu- 
ment on its own terms, Does religious con- 
tent in a science class change the essentially 
secular character of the subject matter? 
This is the kind of question that ought to be 
rhetorical. If one were to answer it in the 
affirmative, he should be prepared to assert 
that a theology course is really secular be- 
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cause it may also add to the student's knowl- 
edge of art and literature. The inflexible 
logic sought to be imposed tends to reductio 
ad absurdum. 

Commonsenze is a more useful tool than 
so rigorous a logic. The equipment pur- 
chased with the loan funds does not add more 
teachers, or more classrooms, or more pupils 
to the parochial schools. It does not effect 
any element of religious instruction in any 
course. It simply Improves the quality of 
instruction in mathematics, science, and 
languages. The pupils who already attend 

schools are better prepared in these 
subjects of such critical importance to the 
Nation. That was the intent of Congress 
in approving section 305; that is the legiti- 
mate public purpose sought to be achieved. 
The public interest in this result is scarcely 
compromised if the student may also gain 
& more profound appreciation of the working 
of God in nature. 

In a sense, not wholly relevant here, Mr. 
La Noue seems to have violated an old legal 
maxim about the danger of proving too 
much. For he actually proved that the re- 
ligious element in these courses, in those 
schools where it exists at all, is subservient 
to the secular subject matter. Moreover, 
his examples for the most part show that the 
religious influence is mostly present in the 
lower grades, whereas almost all the equip- 
ment purchased with the loan funds is for 
use in advanced courses. 

The practical im ce of these loan 
funds to the institutions is that they permit 
the school to embellish its curriculum. They 
do not actually support the basic, ongoing 
program of the schools, but merely strength- 
en it. Much the same thing is true of the 
grants to the public schools under title III. 
The Federal funds are not substituting for 
funds that would have come from some other 
source. The sad experience prior to this 
assistance was that these schools were strug- 
gling along without modern equipment. 
They could not afford it on their customary 
level of financial support, whether from 
public taxes or private gifts and tuition. For 
this reason it cannot be maintained that 
this program releases funds for other uses. 
The loan assistance has afforded an oppor- 
tunity to achieve excellence. 

3 Conclusions of law 


It is concluded that the loan program au- 
thorized by section 305 of the National De- 
fense Education Act is a constitutional 
means by which Congress, in the interest of 
national defense, sought to improve the gen- 
eral level of elementary and secondary school 
instruction in mathematics, science, and 
modern foreign languages. It is further con- 
cluded that this program comes well within 
the actual holdings of the Supreme Court as 
to permissible uses of public funds for edu- 
cation under the establishment clause of the 
first amendment to the Constitution. 

THE PUBLIC POLICY 

An affirmative finding of constitutionality 
does not establish that a program is good 
public policy, The best tradition of the judi- 
ciary rejects the notion that the wisdom of 
a law is a matter for the determination of a 
court. That decision must be left to the leg- 
islature, and to the reflections of an informed 
public. 

Approximately 6 million American children 
attend private, nonprofit elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. About 90 percent of this at- 
tendance is in the parochial schools of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The ts of all 
these children have assumed a private obliga- 
tion; they exercise a constitutionally pro- 
tected right in doing so. The quality of 
education received by children attending 
these schools is a matter of public concern, 
evidenced, among other things, by the fact 
that the schools must meet standards set by 
the State in which they are located. 
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It would appear that many parents of pri- 
vate, sectarian-school children (and a num- 
ber of clergy) feel that there is some public 
obligation to assist them in carrying out & 
private, religious purpose in education. This 
memorandum is not intended to support that 
position, with which, indeed, its author pro- 
foundly disagrees, There seems to be no 
more (or less) public interest in the expan- 
sion of a local parochial school than in the 
expansion of the Groton School. 

There are also those who feel that pri- 
vate elementary and secondary education is 
inherently undemocratic and divisive, and 
that it poses a threat to public education. 
Many of these individuals would deny all 
public concern for the vitality of private 
education, and, in fact, would make the 
State a virtual enemy of these institutions. 
This observer believes that to be a narrow, 
petty, and essentially destructive attitude. 

Relatively few thoughtful citizens of any 
religious faith would suggest that we break 
down our well-conceived principle of separa- 
tion of church and state; and few citizens 
would suggest that we turn our heads from 
the religious heritage that shaped our con- 
cept of a free society from the beginning of 
our national life. Yet it is most often just 
these few on both sides who dominate the 
public discourse on such matters. The po- 
litical effect is often unfortunate; the effect 
of these extreme positions on our society is 
corrosive. It is time for all of us who are 
concerned with education, whether public 
or private, to muster a degree of passion for 
commonsense. 

Whether the Federal Government should 
or should not become involved in educa- 
tional finance is a political question. Many 
able and informed Members of Congress 
oppose virtually all Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Assuming some degree of Federal aid, 
the sole question of this memorandum is: 
“How are we to view the position of private 
elementary and secondary schools?” 

This Nation will rely for its very existence 
upon the products of our schools, private, 
and public. Most of our private, nonprofit 
schools are in about the same situation and 
are facing the same problems as are the 
public schools in the communities they both 
serve. Efforts to improve the excellence of 
all our schools come as an intelligent re- 
sponse to the central danger of these times. 

Our situation should not prevent, or even 
dilute, debate over the means chosen to im- 
prove education; but it should focus our 
attention upon realities. Private schools, 
apart from their purely private concerns, are 
an integral part of a great public enterprise. 
Is it unreasonable to assume that we can ac- 
commodate the public interest without giv- 
ing undue preference to the private concern? 
The answer could be framed in the words 
of Chief Justice Vinson, written in another 
but analagous context: “To those who would 
paralyze our Government in the face of im- 
pending threat by encasing it in a semantic 
straightjacket we must reply that all con- 
cepts are relative.” = 

The Federal Government renders many 
forms of aid to private education at all levels. 
At the college and university level, increas- 
ing assistance has flowed for a hundred years 
without any distinction as to the public or 
private character of the institutions The 
dollar amount of aid to higher education 
combined with payments for directed re- 
search, Is in the magnitude of $2 billion 
annually. Different factual and legal con- 
siderations apply to elementary and second- 
ary education, but Federal benefits for pri- 
vate schools are not inconsiderable. The 
section 305 loan program is one of the least 
vital of these. Yet this loan program has 
helped provide improved instruction for 
many thousands of students located in 
every part of the Nation. The accomplish- 
ments of the program, unquestionably in 
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the public interest, are Impressive. It Is re- 
ported that nearly half of the aided schools 
bave used the funds to add new, advanced 
courses in the specified subjects. New 
courses in physics (for which equipment is 
very expensive) lead this list. A considerable 
number ‘of the schools have- been able to 
inaugurate new programs for gifted pupils 
(for whom the Congress has expressed much 
concern). There have been more language 
laboratories equipped with these funds than 
existed in all of the schools of the Nation 
before the enactment of National Defense 
Education Act.“ Moreover, every penny of 
the funds will be paid back, with interest. 

These are the very results Congress in- 
tended. They benefit every American citi- 
zen as they strengthen the Nation. It strains 
credulity that this program should not be 
regarded by every fair-minded person as 
sound public policy. 


1S. Rept. 2242, 85th Cong., H. sess., p. 1. 

Sec. 303 (a) (1), Public Law 85-864. 
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We Must Not Ask Too Much 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 11, 1963 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following editorial 
from the Humboldt (Kans.) Union writ- 
ten by the publisher and editor, Malcolm 
Higgins: 


We Must Nor Ask Too Mvcn 


“A story in the paper the other night about 
the man who jumped over the barbed wire 
to freedom made me do some thinking about 
this thing called liberty. me 

He was an East German border guard and 
Someone took his picture as he jumped across 
to the freedom of West Berlin 2 years ago. 
Now he is married, has a small son and is a 
factory worker in West Germany. He is 
happy now—and never wants to go back to 
East Germany—until the Communists leave. 

Most of us here in America didn't have to 
jump or do anything else—to win our free- 
dom. We don't stop to consider how blessed 
we are. 

None of us would like to-be trapped deep 
in the earth as were the miners at Hazleton, 
Pa, It was a dangerous situation—and aside 
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from that, it seems to me that to be shut in 
and prevented from coming and going as 
you like, or from coming to the surface 
would be almost intolerable: 

To be shut behind an Iron Curtain in a 
Communist land would be nearly as pad. 
You couldn't go as you like, work where you 
want to, worship your God in your own way, 
talk as you please—or even choose your 
rulers. 

Suppose you were a Buddhist in South 
Vietnam—undergoing fierce persecution from 
bigots. You’d not be free there, either. 

Americans don't realize how blessed we are. 
We should get on our knees each night and 
thank God for our liberty. 

For it is a gift of God. “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free, 
said the Saviour. Our ancestors were given 
to know the truth—and they set up a system 
which protected men’s liberties from reli- 
gious bigotry, from political exploitation, and 
from mob rule. 

Someone has said, Eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” We have liberty as a 
gift. But we must be alert to resist any 
infringement. 

We must not ask too much—in asking 
more than liberty, we may lose our freedom. 
We must not ask government to be a Santa 
Claus and to meet our every need—for then 
it may turn to an overly protective giant that 
can stifle and take away our freedoms. 


Changes in Public Laws 815 and 874 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I am today introducing a bill 
which would amend Public Laws 815 and 
874 in order to bring them more in line 
with their original purpose. ` 

These laws had their genesis in late 
1949 and early 1950 when the Subcom- 
mittee on Education of the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee conducted 
extensive hearings all across the coun- 
try, the printed record of which extends 
to some 2,400 pages. In the report of 
that committee, it was stated: 

Federal assistance as called for in these 
recommendations is restricted to meeting the 
Federal responsibility only in these affected 
school districts; it is not intended to provide 
assistancé that would be available under 
proposals for general Federal ald. 


Over the years since 1950, however, 
due largely to various amendments, the 
program has became a kind of general 
aid to education, “under a poor for- 
mula” as one authority put it. While I 
would be opposed on principle to a Fed- 
eral program of general aid to education, 
if we are to have such a program it 
should be drawn up, introduced, and 
debated on its own merits. It should 
not be foisted off on this Congress and 
on the public by hacking up, amending, 
and distorting a bill designed to meet a 
limited and specific problem. It is with 
an eye toward eliminating some of the 
more serious inequities and unjustifiable 
provisions of these laws that I am pro- 
posing the following changes: 
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ELIMINATE ONE-HALF OF NATIONAL AVERAGE 
CONTEIBUTION RATE 

First of all, my bill would eliminate the 
one-half of national contribution rate as 
an alternative basis for computing the 
“local contribution rate.” At present, 
the local school district can use as its 
“local contribution rate“ any one of three 
different figures—the amount spent per 
pupil from local revenue sources in “gen- 
erally comparable” school districts with- 
in the State, one-half of the State aver- 
age per pupil cost, or one-half of the na- 
tional average per pupil cost in the 
continental United States. 

This latter alternative should be elimi- 
nated since— 

Such a rate bears no reasonable relation to 
the revenue losses or financial burdens oc- 
casioned for a particular school district by 
Federal property tax exemption. Its effect, 
indeed, is a Federal payment of the full cost 
per A“ category pupil to many school dis- 
tricts which receive in addition substantial 
State aid for these same pupils. (Statement 
of Francis Keppel, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, before the Select Subcommittee on 
Education, House Committee on Education 
and Labor, Apr. 2, 1983.) 


The original purpose behind the one- 
half of national average contribution 
rate was to make the payments to school 
districts throughout the nation more 
nearly equal. Before the amendment, 
there was a very wide discrepancy among 
payments to school districts in different 
States. This was due to the fact that 
Federal payments were based on local 
contribution rates, and in States where 
the State contribution to education was 
high, the local-rates were low, and vice 
versa. It was felt by many to be in- 
equitable for a State which contributed 
highly to education to be penalized by 
the terms of the act. Again, however, 
the present act is being confused with a 
program of general Federal aid to edu- 
cation. 

As was said by Elliot L. Richardson, 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare in 1958: 

The relevant measure is that amount which 
will put the school district in the same sit- 
uation as other school districts in the State, 


The purpose of Public Laws 815 and 
874 is to alleviate the burden caused by 
Federal activities; its purpose is not to 
equalize the quality of American educa- 
tion or to provide a gratuitous boon to 
fortunate school districts. This amend- 
ment would save $17 million. 

REDUCTION OF PAYMENTS FOR 3(B) our“ 

CHILDREN 


The second change would provide that, 
in a situation where the parents work 
on tax-exempt Federal property but live 
in a school district other than the district 
in which the property is located, pay- 
ment for each child would be reduced 
from 50 to 25 percent of the local con- 
tribution rate. Under the existing laws, 
all “B” category pupils are compensat- 
ed for at the 50-percent rate, whether the 
Federal property is located within or 
without the district of residence. Yet, 
it is obvious that the burden is greater 
in the one case than in the other. 

When both the Federal property and 
the residence are in the same school dis- 
trict—the B “in” pupils—school revenue 
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per “B” pupil is cut one-half by reason 
of the Federal property tax exemption— 
retaining the other one-half which 
comes from the residential property. On 
the other hand, when the Federal prop- 
erty is located outside the district of resi- 
dence, there is no reduction due to Fed- 
eral tax exemption. In many States, 
however, the contribution to local school 
districts from State tax funds is fairly 
substantial. Tax-exempt Federal prop- 
erty located anywhere in the State would 
reduce this State contribution to the lo- 
cal district. To compensate for this re- 
duction, this bill does not entirely elimi- 
nate payments for B out“ pupils, but 
rather provides that they will be com- 
pensated for at a rate of 25 percent of 
the local contribution rate. 

In addition, if payments were reduced 
when the Federal installation is not in 
the school district, there would be an in- 
centive to consolidate school districts, à 
procedure generally supported by educa- 
tors and others who have concerned 
themselves with the problems of the 
American school system. This amend- 
ment would save $52,411,662. 

THREE PERCENT ABSORPTION REQUIREMENT 


A third change would revive the 3-per- 
cent absorption requirement. In Public 
Law 874, as it stood in 1951, it was pro- 
vided that the school district should 
absorb a number of federally connected 
students equal to 3 percent of average 
daily attendance, the theory being that 
the Federal installation brings certain 
benefits to the district which should 
offset to a certain extent the burden 
caused by the federally connected pupils. 
Implementation of this provision was 
postponed for a year in order to give 
the local school districts time to prepare 
for its effects. Yet, when it came time 
to put this section of the law into effect, 
the opposition of school district super- 
intendents throughout the country was 
loud and vocal, since it would, of course, 
cut down, or in some cases eliminate, 
their allotment. As a result, the provi- 
sion was again postponed and eventually 
eliminated. In its place, it was provided 
that there should be a 3-percent eligi- 
bility rather than an absorption re- 
quirement. Thus, a schooi district 
would receive payment for all federally 
connected pupils as soon as their num- 
ber reached 3 percent of all pupils in 
average daily attendance. This provi- 
sion is both inequitable in its effect and 
unjustifiable in terms of the original 
purpose of the laws. It is inequitable 
in that a district which has 3 percent 
federally connected pupils is compen- 
sated for all of them, while a district 
with 2.99 percent receives no help at all. 
What has been done, in effect, is to elim- 
inate the absorption requirement in 
some cases and retain it in others. If 
the absorption requirement were re- 
vived, this inequitable situation would 
be remedied. 

The provision is unjustifiable, since it 
fails to take into account the benefits 
which a Federal installation brings to a 
community. In the words of M. L. Reese, 
county manager, Montgomery County, 
Md., testifying in 1958 before the Sub- 
committee on Education of the Senate 
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Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare: 

The loss of assessable base resulting from 
incoming Federal installations is, to a great 
extent, offset by a general tendency of 


stimulation to local commerce and area prop- 
erty values. 


Reviving the 3-percent absorption re- 
quirement would recognize these bene- 
fits. This amendment would save 


, $44,111,023. 


ELIMINATION OF PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 874 WHEN PRESCRIBED ELIGIBILITY CON- 
DITIONS ARE NOT MET 
A further provision of my bill would 

eliminate the so-called Purtell amend- 

ment. 

1958, provided that a school district that 

has met the 3 percent—or 6 percent— 

eligibility requirement in any year but 
fails to meet the requirement in the next 

2 succeeding years is still eligible for pay- 

ment for the actual number of federally 

connected children in average daily at- 
tendance in the school district the first 
year, and for 50 percent of such payment 
the second year. This is designed to 
lessen the strain on the school budget 
which would result from a sudden elim- 
ination of Federal funds. With a 3- 
percent absorption requirement substi- 
tuted for the present 3 percent eligibility 
requirement, such as phasing out would, 
of course, not longer be necessary. The 
school district would only be receiving 
payments for those students in excess of 

3 percent, not for all students or for 

none as at present. 

Yet, even if the 3 percent eligibility 
requirement were to be continued, the 
Purtell amendment could not be justi- 
fied. According to L, G. Derthick, Com- 
missioner of Education, testifying on 
June 9, 1959, before the Subcommittee 
on Education of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor: 

This amendment is manifestly discrimina- 
tory as respects a school district which barely 
meets the 3 percent condition of eligibility 
in a given year and barely fails to meet that 
condition in a subsequent year, as against 
another school district which barely fails 
to meet such eligibility condition in either 
year. 


Furthermore: 

Such phasing out of Federal payment is 
unnecessary since section 3(f) of the law 
permits a 1-year continuance of payments 
in the case of a decrease in the number of 
federally connected children for which a 
school district had reasonably prepared in 
anticipation of eligibility for Federal pay- 
ment when such decrease is due to a cessa- 
tion in Federal activities. (Statement of 
Francis Keppel, Commissioner of Education, 
before the Select Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion, House Committee on Education and 
Labor, Apr. 2, 1963.) 


Thus, the Federal Government would 
aid the local school district only when 
the need is a direct Federal responsi- 
bility. Again, it should be remembered 
that this is not a general Federal aid to 
education program based on need but, 
rather, it is a limited program to fulfill 
a specific Federal responsibility. This 
amendment would save $528,467. 

INCLUSION OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


My bill also contains a provision which 
would make the District of Columbia 


This amendment, approved in , 
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eligible to participate in the impacted 
area school aid. There is no logical or 
equitable reason for not treating the 
District on the same basis as other States, 
territories, and possessions. In fact, the 
Federal Government has a more obvious 
and immediate responsibility for educa- 
tion in the District of Columbia than in 
any other jurisdiction. This community 
should and could be a showcase of edu- 
cational and social advancement. With- 
out prompt corrective action, it may well 
become a shambles. Adequate financial 
support for the public schools of the 
District is the most vital requirement for 
corrective action. 

The District participates in the bene- 
fits of virtually all other Federal pro- 
grams in the field of education, including 
the Vocational Education Acts, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, and other 
major legislation. The only rationale 
for not including the District in im- 
pacted area aid is that it receives a gen- 
eral Federal payment. This is not 
persuasive in view of the fact that the 
Federal payment is for general budgetary 
purposes and is made by virtue of the 
fact that Washington is our National 
Capital, whereas impacted aid is specif- 
ically directed to education in areas in 
which Federal activity creates a heavy 
burden on schools. In terms of Public 
Laws 815 and 874, Washington, D.C., is 
one of the most heavily impacted areas 
in the Nation. About 43 percent of all 
property in the District is owned by the 
Federal Government. 

In fact, employment of parents of 
public school children on Federal prop- 
erty located within the District of Co- 
lumbia is the basis for Federal payments 
of millions of dollars to school districts 
in nearby Maryland and Virginia. Yet 
the same employment on the same tax- 
exempt property by a parent who resides 
in the District does not yield one penny 
to the public schools of the District. 

Surely the relationship of the Federal 
Government to the District is not re- 
markably different from its position with 
respect to Wake Island, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands, all of which participate 
in the impacted area school aid pro- 
grams. 

These arguments for including the 
District, based upon considerations of 
equity, would be valid even if the Fed- 
eral payment to the District were ade- 
quate. The fact, however, is that the 
Federal payment is grossly inadequate. 

The administration this year recog- 
nized the inadequacy of this payment 
and recommended that it be increased 
to a level of $61.8 million annually, or 
nearly double the rate for fiscal year 
1963. However, $50 million has been ap- 
proved for fiscal year 1964. While this 
figure represents a substantial increase 
over previous years, it is still an inade- 
quate amount. 

Clearly, if the schools of the District 
are to receive the increased financial 
support that they so desperately need, 
they must look to a source other than 
the Federal payment. Public Law 874, 
which would provide annual payments 
to the District of about $4 million, is one 
such source. 
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Furthermore, statistics show that the 
District has experienced a slight decline 
in total population but, at the same time, 
has had an enormous increase in the 
numbers of schoolchildren in the public 
schools. Bare statistics do not tell the 
whole story, however, of the flight of 
wealth to the suburbs coupled with the 
continued influx of socially underprivi- 
leged families into the heart of the 
capital. The children of these families 
require far more extensive services and 
far more intensive effort from our schools 
than do those children of more fortunate 
families. These children are just as 
much a part of the reality of America, 
and of the hopes we have for the future, 
as are those of more fortunate back- 
ground. They deserve our best efforts. 
Even if the attention of the whole world 
were not focused upon Washington, D.C., 
our responsibility toward the children of 
our Capital would be the same. This is 
the one Federal responsibility of educa- 
tion which is undisputed, and which we 
must discharge with honor. ; 

TO PREVENT THE REDUCTION OF STATE PAYMENT 
TO IMPACTED SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Finally, there are a number of States 
that reduce the local school district's 
entitlement from State funds when these 
local districts receive aid under the im- 
pacted areas program. The State of 
California is the best example of this. 
Under California law, 60 percent of the 
funds received by the local school dis- 
tricts under Public Law 874 are consid- 
ered to be “local resources.” Since the 
State contribution to the local school 
district is based on the local resources of 
the district, this provision has the effect 
of cutting down the State contribution 
to the local district by an amount equal 
to 60 percent of their entitlement under 
Public Law 874. As a result, the Fed- 
eral Government is not only aiding the 
impacted school district, but may be pro- 
viding a form of general aid to education 
in the State if the State funds that 
would have been available to the im- 
pacted school districts if they had re- 
ceived no Federal payments are used for 
other educational purposes in the State. 

My bill provides that Public Law 874 
payments to the local school district are 
to be reduced by an amount equal to 
the reduction in the State entitlement. 
The State would thus be deterred from 
reducing its payment to federally im- 
pacted school districts. 

I firmly believe that if these changes 
in the impacted areas legislation are 
adopted, a long step will have been taken 
toward making these laws both more 
equitable and more in line with their 
original purpose. 


Accident Investigations by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the House Interstate and Foreign 
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Commerce Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Aeronautics, I was pleased to 
have brought to my attention an editor- 
ial in the August 27, Rochester, N.Y., 
Democrat and Chronicle complimenting 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for the at- 
titude of its officials in the conduct of 
its recent inquiry into the unfortunate 
July 2 accident of Mohawk Airlines; and 
I ask that this editorial accompany my 
remarks: 
CAB COOPERATES 

Occasions seem few when newspapermen 
are confronted by Government officials who 
defend the public's right to know. There are 
even fewer instances, it seems, when officials 
act upon that belief. 

Last week's Civil Aeronautics Board in- 
quiry into the July 2 air crash here was 
refreshing in many respects, according to 
reporters assigned to cover the proceedings. 

Seven trained investigators from the CAB's 
Washington office arrived in Rochester within 
2 hours of the Mohawk tragedy. 

From the beginning, they offered their 
full cooperation. To help keep the public 
informed, they brought Edward E. Slattery, 
Jr., a CAB public information officer, to 
Rochester. 

During the early phases of the fleld in- 
vestigation, Slattery held daily press briefings 
and labored at night to provide newsmen with 
the facts as they were learned. During the 
4-day hearing just concluded, newsmen were 
allowed free access to transcripts and ex- 
hibits and panel members were never too 
busy to explain or elaborate. 

We hope other governmental agencies will 
learn from this trained panel that cooperat- 
ing with the press is easy—once you get the 
hang of it. 


The FBI and Civil Rights Cases 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, there has been considerable confu- 
sion surrounding the role the public 
believes the FBI should play in recent 
civil rights flareups. I would like to call 
attention to two recent articles on this 
subject which point up that the FBI 
actually does not have jurisdiction in 95 
percent of these cases. Where they do 
have jurisdiction they are on the job in 
their usual efficient and effective way. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Joliet (III.) Herald-News, Sept. 
21, 1963] 
In Ricurs Cases: FBI OPERATES ONLY UNDER 
JUSTICE DEPARTMENT ORDERS 

Wasuincton.—The Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation has been “caught in the middle” 
in the angry protests that have arisen fol- 
lowing the fatal September 14 bombing of a 
Birmingham, Ala., church. 

Four Negro girls were killed in the blast. 

FBI agents began an investigation of the 
church explosion immediately and Friday it 
was announced that the agents and sheriff's 
men have determined that the bomb was 
planted beneath the church steps and was 
not thrown from a car, as original- 
ir soporte: Their investigation is contin- 
“We have to solve this one,” said one FBI 
agent. 

In the indignation over the explosion, 
however, & number of Negro and civil rights 
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leaders have accused the FBI of failing to 
act in civil rights incidents. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, there have been 46 bombings 
in Alabama, 19 in Birmingham. 

Under the Civil Rights Act of 1960 the 
FBI cannot investigate such incidents with- 
out direct orders from the Department of 
Justice, regardless of requests for help from 
local authorities. 

FBI records show that in each of the 46 
Alabama bombings, agents reported the facts 
to the Department of Justice. In only five 
cases was the FBI ordered to investigate. 
The Birmingham church blast was the latest 
and there FBI men acted immediately be- 
cause of the fatalities involved. 

The other four incidents under FBI 
study—all in Birmingham—were the two 
May 11 bombings of the home of the Rev- 
erend A. D. W. King, brother of the Reverend 
Martin Luther King; the May 11 blast at the 
Gaston Motel and the September 4 bombing 
of the home of A. D. Shores. 

“The FBI furisdiction (under the 1960 
Civil Rights Act) is very limited and is not 
intended to supplant local and State author- 
ity,” said one source. “At all times it oper- 
ates directly under instructions from the De- 
partment of Justice.” 

No arrests have been reported In the bomb- 
Ings in Birmingham, but FBI agents have 
been successful in a series of investigations 
involying civil rights violence. 

Arrests were made after investigation of 
two Negro church burnings in 1962 in Ter- 
rell County, Ga., and another at Leesburg, 
Ga. Nine men were arrested after FBI in- 
vestigation of the burning of a Greyhound 
bus near Anniston, Ala., in 1961. The bus 
was carrying members of the Congress for 
Racial Equality on a so-called freedom ride. 


[From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
Sept. 21, 1963] 
FBI Gives Tor Prrorrry TO Boms 
INVESTIGATION 
(By Miriam Ottenberg) 

FBI laboratory experts are now working 
around the clock on a mass of fragments 
and other debris collected at the scene of 
last Sunday's church bombing in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

But scientific work has not yet reached the 
stage where the FBI can say definitely 
whether the explosives were planted in the 
church or thrown from a passing car. 

That was the FBI's comment on a state- 
ment in Birmingham yesterday by U.S. At- 
torney Macon L. Weaver that investigation 
showed a high-lo order explosive planted 
under the steps of the 16th Street Baptist 
Church caused the fatal blast. 

The FBI laboratory sleuths are seeking 
more than how the explosives penetrated the 
church. 

SEARCH DEBRIS 


They are testing the debris for any evi- 
dence that might place a suspect on the 
scene or aid in identifying him later. This 
could be a book of matches, a cigarette 
from which saliva could be recovered and 
typed or a beer can with fingerprints on 
it. 

More than a score of agents imported from 
all over the county to supplement the Bir- 
mingham FBI office have followed a method- 
ical pattern in their crime scene search to 
preserve the chain of evidence. 

The scene of the bombing has been drawn 
off and mapped. As the agents comb through 
the debris, they pick up with tweezers any 
fragment which might be material, scratch 
an identifying mark on their find; noting 
on their copies of the map the location of 
the find and the time of its discovery. 

ONTO MASTER MAP 

These notations are then copied onto the 
master map with the name of the agents 
who recovered the fragments in case they 
are later called to testify. 
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Placement of the fragments on the map 
is also part of the slow process of trying to 
reconstruct the crime in terms of the force 
and direction of the blast, 

Although there have been approximately 
46 bombings in Alabama—1i19 in Birmingham 
alone—since January 1959, the church bomb- 
ing is only the fifth such case where FBI 
agents have been told to make a full in- 
vestigation. 

Since the latest bombing, Negro leaders 


have been asking why the FBI hasn't delved | 


into the other Alabama cases. Here is the 
explanation given by Federal authorities: 
The Justice Department has taken the 
position that the primary jurisdiction for 
investigating the bombings remains with 
local authorities and that Congress wanted 
it that way when it passed the bombing 
sections of the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
FEDERAL VIOLATION 


Under this act, it’s a Federal violation to 
carry explosives across State lines with in- 
tent to use them to destroy property, for 
the p of interfering with its use for 
educational, religious, charitable, residential, 
business, or civic purposes. Although the 
act is broad, the Justice Department has 
specifically told the FBI that no FBI investi- 
gation should be launched without special 
departmental authorization. 

That directive applies even where local 
authorities request an FBI investigation. 

Where local officials request help, the FBI 
informs the Justice Department to get an 
immediate decision. If there is no local 
request, the FBI presents the facts of the 
bombing to the Department but doesn't go 
ahead with the investigation without De- 
partment approval. 

In an aggravated case like the church 
bombing, the FBI immediately launched a 
full-scale investigation and told the Depart- 
ment what it was doing. Of course, official 
approval was promptly forthcoming. 


Heading for the Moon: One-World 
Government Looms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial appearing in the San 
Diego Union (Calif.) on September 24, 
entitled “Heading for the Moon.” This 
editorial points out the dangers of the 
President’s proposal that the United 
States and Russia join together in an 
effort to reach the moon: 

HEADING FoR THE Moon; ONE-WoriLD Goy- 
ERNMENT LOOMS 

The President has jumped the gun. The 
Moscow treaty hadn’t even been ratified be- 
fore he was shooting for the moon. 

It was proposed that we and the Russians 
go hand in hand in the attempt to land men 
on the moon, and, not stopping there, go on 
toward broader nuclear test bans and new 
efforts toward making the United Nations a 
greater force in international cooperation. 

It is understood that the President was 
reluctant to address the opening of the 
United Nations General Assembly without 
being able to offer some concrete proposals 
for peace, and thus, even before the Senate 
had acted to support his rapprochement 
with Communist Russia, he came up with a 
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number of surprise suggestions that seem to 
commit the United States to a program, 
which, though it might be general in na- 
ture, nevertheless puts us farther down the 
one-world path. 

This was the real danger foreseen in the 
treaty, that more would be read into it than 
the actual wording. The treaty merely says 
we won't test nuclear weapons in the at- 
mosphere and in the sea. It doesn’t say 
anything about taking off to the moon. 

The original Atlantic Community idea 
that the administration supported so elo- 
quently but vaguely in its earlier days, which 
implied the pooling of economic, financial, 
and even political rights with a bloc of 
Western nations, fell by the wayside, 

Instead of drawing closer together, the 
Western nations have drifted farther apart, 
and the United States must share a great 
part of the blame for this disintegration. 

But that was a small vision. There is a 
bigger one now. 

It suggests that the Communists and the 
Americans have more in common than the 
need to avoid an atomic war; that we have 
similar goals for our people, and that by 
changing the United Nations into an organi- 
zation endowed with authority and power 
not originally foreseen, we can, thereby, be 
united in common purpose. 

Our differences are thus political, and not 
fundamental. They are economic, and not 
social. It is not freedom against ideological 
dictatorship, but one governmental system 
competing against another. 

Can we shoot Communists in South Viet- 
nam, and sit down with them in Moscow? 
Can we hurl accusations against President 
Diem, and welcome President Tito of Yugo- 
slavia? Can we forget the people of Cuba 
and Eastern Europe, while we admire the 
dancers and artists sent here by their 
oppressors? 

So many things suggested by this admin- 
istration are never thought out. Ideas are 
tossed up like toy balloons. When one pops, 
up comes another. 

Meanwhile, we seem to be forgetting we 
are in a war to see whether a free system 
or a slave system will survive, and that we 
are champions of the free system, and for 
us, there can be no compromise. Or, are 
we, as some leftists are urging, to follow Eu- 
rope on the path of socialism, and meet the 
Communists coming the other way, until we 
arrive at a point where we can merge under 
a one-world government? 

We must count the ultimate cost of co- 
operation, as well as the present cost of 
tension. 


Should Not Civil Service Prefer the 
Best? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, there 
is included below a letter written by a 
citizen of Wayne County, Mich. He 
presents in my judgment a most justifi- 
able complaint. He points out the pos- 
sible reason for the Veterans’ Preference 
Act and show with some exactness what 
it does to civil service: 

DEARBORN, MICH. 
September 16, 1963. 
Hon. MARTHA GRIFFITHS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Grurrirus: The phasing-out of 

the Defense Automotive Supply Ageney has 
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brought forcibly to my attention a situation 
in the Federal service that has, in my opin- 
ion, long been in critical need of legislative 
reform H the merit system of civil service Is 
to have a valid meaning. I am referring to 
the Veterans! Preference Act, as currently 
implemented and administered through the 
U.S. Civil Service Commission wherein, with- 
in the letter and intent of the law, the non- 
veteran is subjected to unjust discrimination 
in the matter of retention. Whether or not 
any of our legislative representatives realize 
it, a noncombatant, healthy veteran with 1- 
year military service and 3 years under civil 
service is placed in a caste above a 25-year 
nonyeteran civil servant, notwithstanding 
the possibility that the nonveteran might be 
a double-amputee, have a Ph. D., and an out- 
standing record in the service of the US. 
Government. 

I happen, through no fault of my own, to 
be a nonveteran. (Classified as 4—F because 
of pollo, which left me with limited use of 
my right leg.) I also happen to have man- 
aged to survive nearly 23 years of Federal 
civilian service. This survival has only been 
possible through my finding a job for myself 
following four reductions in force, includ- 
ing the acceptance of a change to lower grade 
on two occasions, and a willingness and 
stamina (now weakening) to work myself 
back up through the ranks in a new agency. 

I am now facing possible reduction-in- 
force No. 5 in my career. Presumably I 
will have functional-transfer rights to either 
the Defense Construction Supply Center, 
Columbus, Ohio, or back to my former 
agency, the Army Tank Automotive Center, 
here in Detroit, One would normally think 
that with 23 years of civillan service I would 
be relatively safe. This is simply not so. 
For example, representatives of the Defense 
Construction Supply Center (DCSC), in an 
advance recruiting trip to our activity 
(DASC) to fill existing DCSC vacancies in- 
formed me that, although they were im- 
pressed with my background and experience, 
they must pass over me in filling their key 
positions. Why? Simply because I am a non- 
veteran, and it appears that there will be 
more veterans in my categories (GS-13) than 
there will be available jobs. It matters not 
that the combined service of the veterans 
(military and civilian service) may be much 
less than my 23 years; it matters not that 
many of the veterans are retired military 
personnel, on retirement pay, with only 
slightly more than the minimum 3 years 
civilian employment; it matters not I have 
a highly commendable performance record, 
as opposed to the veteran who may have a 
mediocre rating. Only one thing does mat- 
ter, that is the veteran, if he has passed his 3- 
years of civilian service in the Federal Serv- 
ice, has “veterans’ preference” that subordin- 
ates all other considerations, and this pref- 
erence is protected by public law, enacted 
by the legislative bodies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. Consequently, I have no argument 
with those who enforce the law of the land. 
I do have argument with those, however, 
wee enact or perpetuate the existence of such 
aws. 

I have no desire nor intention of leaving 
the impression that I am opposed to giving 
some sort of preferential treatment to those 
who have served, voluntarily or otherwise, 
with the Armed Forces of the United States. 
I would propose, vote for, and sustain any 
veterans’ preferential consideration in em- 
ployment, when other factors are basically 
equal. However, following employment, 
somewhere along the line, the factors of ten- 
ure and job performance should become the 
prevailing factors. Whether this is after 
1 year, 3 years, 5 years, or 10 years, certainly 
performance and tenure must be of foremost 
consideration, at some point. 

Embittered? Yes; perhaps I am. I must 
admit that I find it chafing to sit to one 
side and observe the mass exodus of DASC 
employees to continuing jobs wherein vet- 
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eran preference, under the law, plays so im- 
portant a part in determining destiny. 

The Veterans’ Preference Act, it appears 
to me, expressed an emotional response be- 
fitting of its time. However, as a continuing 
thing, I feel that many of its features are 
prejudicial beyond reason, and inimical to 
the interests and welfare of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

I understand that there may be legislation 
in process to remedy this inequity. If so, 
whose bill is it? What does it provide? 
What Is the status of such bill (or bills)? 

If there is no pending legislation, would 
you consider introducing legislation? What 
are your views on this situation? 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY O. GNS. 

P. S. Specifically, I am not requesting in- 
tercession with the agencies involved 
(DASC, DCSC, DSA, and ATAC). I am con- 
fident that they are doing everything with- 
in their power to minimize the impact on 
the employees involved, consistent with laws, 
rules, and regulations, including the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act. 


New York Governor Is Misinformed 
Concerning West Virginia Response to 
Local and National Programs During 
the Kennedy Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH: 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
quoting from an article in the Monday, 
September 23, 1963, issue of the Charles- 
ton, W, Va., Daily Mail, “West Virginia’s 
economy reached a record height in 1962, 
the West Virginia Chamber of Commerce 
reported.” 

Only the day before, however, the 
Newspapers of our State and others 
across the Nation carried accounts of a 
Saturday, September 21, 1963, speech 
Made by Gov. Nelson Rockefeller, of New 
York, at a West Virginia fundraising 
dinner for the Republican Party at Hunt- 
ington. The papers reported that he at- 
tacked what he termed “the Kennedy 
record of broken promises to West Vir- 
ginia and the Nation.“ 

Although the unemployment rate con- 
tinues to be high in several areas of the 
State, there has been the degree of eco- 
nomic improvement detailed in the West 
Virginia Chamber of Commerce report 
which was the basis for the news account. 
Governor Rockefeller was misinformed 
and it is obvious that he was not briefed 
concerning the true economic facts as 
reported in the chamber of commerce 
document which was available to the 
New York Governor. 

And, as Harry Hoffmann, editor and 
Political columnist for the Charleston, 
W. Va., Gazette; wrote in the September 
23, 1963, issue: 

If there is one thing that Rockefeller re- 
vealed about himself to the people as a whole 
during his Huntington visit it was a colossal 
ignorance of what has been going on in West 
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Virginia since John F. Kennedy has been in 
the White House. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Record the Charleston Daily Mail 
article of September 23 with the head- 
line, “State Economy Set New Mark in 
1962,“ and the Charleston Gazette col- 
umn by Harry Hoffmann on September 
23 with the heading, “Rockefeller Showed 
Vast Misinformation.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and column were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Charleston Daily Mail, Sept, 23. 
1963} 
STATE Economy Ser New Mark IN 1962 


West Virginia's economy reached a record 
height in 1962, the West Virginia Chamber 
of Commerce reported. 

The economy's 1962 performance surpassed 
that of 1957, the previous record year, by 
“a comfortable margin,” the chamber said 
in its annual review. 

The chamber’s composite index of the 
economy reached a level of 106 last year, 
compared with 1957’s 104. The index is 
based on a 1957-59 average of 100. Ingre- 
dients of the index include figures on bank 
debits; department store sales, personal in- 
come, coal production, and electric power 
reduction. 

For the fourth consecutive year, according 
to the chamber, property assessments reached 
an alltime high. They rose 46 percent to 
a new level of $4,306 million. Persona! in- 
come jumped 2.8 percent to $3,210 million, 
although West Virginia experienced a 4.7 
percent drop in its population to 1,773,000 
between the 1960 census and the end of 
last year. 

The chamber also gave this statistical 
summary of the 1962 performance of other 
facets of the State’s economy. 

OIL, GAS CLIMB 


Natural gas production continued a 2-year 
upswing that brought it at the end of 1962 
to the highest level since 1948. About 205.1 
billion cubic feet were pumped in 1962, an 
increase of 5.6 percent over 1961. 

West Virginia oil producers posted last 
year their third successive annual increase 
from the alltime low of 2,177,000 barrels 
produced in 1959, Last year's production of 
3,345,000 barrels bettered 1961's performance 
by 23.8 percent. 

The aggregate value of stone, sand, and 
gravel, and salt production set an alltime 
high at $28,819,000. This was 7.1 percent 
over the 1961 value of $26,906,000 and repre- 
sented an improvement of 4.9 percent over 
the old record of $27,476,000 set in 1960. 

LUMBER REBOUNDS 

Lumber production rebounded from its 
23-year low in 1961 to a level of 302 million 
board feet in 1962. Last year’s production 
was 9.8 percent better than 1961's. 

Electric power production reached a total 
of 17.09 billion kilowatt hours in 1962. This 
was the second straight year that a record 
was set in that category. 

After a 2-year decline, the dollar value of 
manufactured products improved enough 
last year to set a record of $2,573 million. 
The year’s performance represented a 12.3 
percent increase over 1961 and an improve- 
ment of 6.1 percent over the old record set 
in 1959. 

Farm income was down to its lowest level 
since 1943, but bank deposits set a record 
for the year ended last June 30, rising 9.5 
percent above the old mark set a year ago. 
During the year just ended, deposits 
amounted to $1,477,244,000. 

Coal production rose from 113,070,000 tons 
in 1961 to 118,499,000 last year. 
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[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 
Sept. 23, 1963] 
ROCKEFELLER SHOWED Vast MISINFORMATION 
(By Harry Hoffmann) 

As is to be expected when any national po- 
litical figure puts in an appearance, New 
York's Goy. Nelson Rockefeller was the cen- 
ter of attraction during his visit to Hunting- 
ton last weekend. 

And, since this potential candidate for 
President was on hand to address a fund- 
raising dinner for West Virginia Republicans, 
he was unquestionably the darling of the 
Republicans attending the event—even those 
who would prefer Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
for President. 

After all, Rockefeller was helping the GOP 
to raise money—so intraparty partisanship 
could be laid aside for another time. He did 
what was expected of him—he criticized the 
Kennedy administration in particular and 
Democrats in general—and was cheered 
lustily by the party faithful present, without 
any indication that they heard or under- 
stood just what he was saying. 

The simple fact that he was critical of 
Kennedy—that alone was sufficient cause for 
cheers and applause. 

But if there is one thing that Rockefeller 
revealed about himself to the people as a 
whole during his Huntington visit it was a 
colossal ignorance of what has been going on 
in West Virginia since John F. Kennedy has 
been in the White House. 

If he prepared at all for his West Virginia 
appearance, Rockefeller either was badly mis- 
informed 4nd misguided or he simply decided 
to throw truth to the wind and launch upon 
what he knew would be popular with a 
gathering of Republicans—an attack on 
Kennedy. 

So he put the wood to the President for 
what he called “the Kennedy record of 
broken promises” to West Virginia. 

Quoting Kennedy as saying in 1960 that 
“within 60 days of the start of my admin- 
istration, I will introduce a program to the 
Congress for aid to West Virginia,” Rocke- 
feller said that “960 days plus 2 full weeks 
have elapsed since the start of John F. Ken- 
nedy’s administration and what do we find? 
No commission, no report, no recommenda- 
tion, no legislative program for this State.” 

Rockefeller, either out of ignorance or for 
political expediency, overlooked the fact that 
the very first Executive act of Kennedy as 
President was to order an increase in the 
size, variety, and nutritional value of sur- 
plus commodities distributed to families de- 
nied a means of livelihood or public welfare 
by reason of mechanization in the coal in- 
dustry. 

This was under an authority voted by a 
Democratic Congress during the Eisenhower 
administration—which refused to implement 
it—and, quite properly, it covered all States 
with such a problem, and not just West Vir- 
ginia. 

Rockefeller, again either out of ignorance, 
or for political expediency, also discarded 
the fact that even before his formal inaugu- 
ration Kennedy appointed a task force on 
area redevelopment, which included more 
members from West Virginia than any other 
State—plus a special subcommittee to deni 
with the problems of West Virginia alone. 
Furthermore, nearly all of the recommenda- 
tions of this task force have been put into 
effect. 

Rockefeller said West Virginia could be 
helped by Federal leadership in assisting in 
the development of recreational facilities 
with a view of increasing tourist trade. 

He ignored or did not know that West Vir- 
ginia had been given $25 million in grants 
and loans for development of Bluestone and 
Hawks Nest State parks and for the creation 
of three new tourist-recreation facilities at 
Canaan Valley, Twin Falls, and Greenbank— 
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making it five times as big as anything ever 
done betore in West Virginia by way of recre- 
ational facilities, x 

Rockefeller said the Federal Governmen$ 
could help West Virginia by providing leader- 
ship for industrial development. 

He ignored or did not know about the con- 
version of the South Charleston Naval Ord- 
nance Plant to private industry, and the 
number of new industries created through 
the aid of ARA. 

Rockefeller said the Kennedy administra- 
tion could help West Virginia by providing 
better transportation through more roads 
and highways. 

He ignored or did not know about the re- 
lease of new Federal interstate funds to make 
possible a long-needed north-south super- 
highway through central West Virginia— 
Interstate 79. 

Rockefeller said Kennedy promised to 
channel more defense spending to West Vir- 
ginia, but responded by cancelling the Navy's 
radio telescope project at Sugar Grove. 

He ignored or did not know that the Ken- 
nedy administration increased defense con- 
tracts in West Virginia by four times within 
2 years, moving the State from dead last 
among the 50 States to 30th in this category. 

None of this has been easy for Kennedy, 
because he has been catching hell from the 
Republican press and Republican politicians 
outside the State for doing too much for 
West Virginia. 

In fact, if Rockefeller had read some of 
the stuff he probably would have come into 
Huntington and criticized Kennedy for do- 
ing too much for West Virginia. But that 
hardly would be in keeping with political 
protocol, 

Another thing Rockefeller said in inspir- 
ing the Republicans to cheer in Huntington 
over the weekend was that we've got a 
talk-big, act-little administration.” 


The truth is that the Kennedy adminis- 


tration, at least so far as West Virginia is 
concerned, has been a “talk-little, act-big 
administration,” The important thing is 
that the President has kept his promises, 
and this is something Rockefeller should be 
informed of—even if he has to change his 
method of attack the next time he visits 
West Virginia. 


Judgment Without Trial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I am privi- 
leged to submit for inclusion in the REC- 
orp a recent statement made by Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Spencer, a distinguished gentle- 
man and true American, of Birmingham, 
Ala., entitled “Judgment Without Trial,” 
which I believe will be of interest to 
Members of Congress and the public: 

JoupcmMent WITHOUT TRIAL 
I 


In reporting the recent bombings in Bir- 
mingham, all news media—press, radio, and 
television—have so slanted their reports of 
such incidents as to imply that the same 
were perpetrated by white persons. The 
white people of this city and this commu- 
nity deeply resent such implications. 

It is a fundamental principle of common 
law Jurisprudence that a person charged with 
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the commission of a crime is presumed to be 
innocent until proven guilty. The most 
skilled investigators of the FBI, the law en- 
forcement agencies of Birmingham, of Jeffer- 
son County, and of the State of Alabama, 
have searched diligently and thoroughly for 
evidence to identify the criminal or crimi- 
nals, but to this date, there has been dis- 
closed to the public not one shred, not one 
scintilla, of evidence which would point an 
accusing finger at any person. 

Such being the case, It is reasonable to 
infer that the bombings were the work, not 
“of amateurs, but of trained and expert crimi- 
nals who probably were brought to this city 
from the outside to perform the dastardly 
deeds. If the crimes had been committed by 
amateurs, it is reasonable to suppose that 
some clue or some evidence would have been 
left which would have led to a solution. This 
conjecture, that the bombings were per- 
petrated by outsiders, is supported by the 
fact that rewards, in excess of $75,000, have 
been offered for pertinent evidence; $75,000 
is a lot of money, and had the criminals not 
so expertly covered their tracks, someone 
would have come forward with information 
leading to their identification. 

With respect to the bombing of the Gaston 
Motel, a large segment of the Negroes of this 
city freely expressed the opinion that the 
bomb could not have been thrown from a 
passing car, that it must have been planted 
by someone on foot on the premises, and that 
no white man could have come on the prem- 
ises to plant the bomb without being de- 
tected by occupants of the motel or by the 
officers of the law then on guard. 

It is a gross injustice to infer, (a) that 
these crimes were committed by white per- 
sons, or (b) that these crimes were com- 
mitted by any citizen of this community, 
white, black, or any other color. 
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The bombings appear to have followed a 
consistent pattern. First, sleek, fat agitators 
from outside Birmingham come to our city, 
and with demagogic oratory inflame the 
Negro citizens. After a few days, such ora- 
tory becomes stale and ineffective; then a 
bomb explodes and mobs form. 

It is diMcult to believe that the bombings 
of the home of Arthur Shores could have 
been done by a white person; he is a Negro, 
an able and respected member of the Bir- 
mingham bar; he is conservative and mod- 
erate; he is the last Negro whom the white 
people might have cause to molest. 

The home of A, G. Gaston has been 
bombed. According to press reports of the 
incident, the physical location of the ex- 
plosion which caused the damage to his 
home was such that the explosive could not 
have been tossed from a passing car, that it 
was planted by someone on foot, He is a 
Negro and is among the wealthiest men in 
this district. Gaston is a conservative citi- 
zen and there would be no point in the con- 
servative white citizenry doing harm to him. 

It is significant, and almost miraculous, 
that, with the exception of the murderous 
explosion at Sixth Avenue Baptist Church, 
no person has been killed by any of the 
bombs. Could it have been that the bombs 
were planted in such a manner as to preclude 
personal injury? 


It is an old saying that two wrongs do not 
make a right. Last spring, when the agi- 
tators saw their efforts flagging, they called 
the Negro children from their classrooms, 
harangued them to a state of frenzied excite- 
ment and put them on the streets at the 
head of a mob as a shield to the real agi- 
tators in the rear. The Birmingham School 
Board directed these schoolchildren to re- 
turn to their classrooms and warned them 
that if they did not do so, they would be 
subject to disciplinary action. They did not 
return, and the board did take disciplinary 
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action, A Federal judge countermanded 
such disciplinary action and ordered that 
none be taken against the truant Negro 
children. “ 

With the desegregation of three schools 
early this month, white children protested 
by absenting themselves from their classes. 
The school board did not feel that it could 
take disciplinary action against these white 
children, in view of the fact that it had been 
forbidden to discipline Negro children for 
infraction of the same rule.. They did not 
believe it right or just that they should 
punish white children for the same offense 
for which they had been restrained by Judge 
Tuttle from punishing the Negro children. 
This is an example of the evil results which 
follow replacing local authority with Fed- 
eral rule, 

The unrestrained defiance of the school 
board orders by white children created an 
atmosphere which those persons, who desired 
a continuance of turmoll, believed propitious 
for another strike; they planted the bomb 
under the steps of the Sixth Avenue Baptist 
Church, with results known to all, The pas- 
tor of that church was reported in the news- 
papers to have said that he had expected 
such an occurrence and was surprised that 
It had not happened sooner, Such being the 
circumstances, it would seem that some 
member of the church might have been able 
to furnish to the authorities a clue which 
would lead to the identity of the perpe- 
trators of the crime. 

Iv 


Before the agitators descended upon Bir- 
mingham with their satellite organizations, 
having names conspicuously including the 
words “nonviolent” and “Christian,” there 
was not a place anywhere in Birmingham 
where any person, white or black, could not 
go in safety at any time of the day or night. 
Such is not the case now. Are the Negro 
citizens of this city doing their part to pro- 
mote peace, order, and good feeling between 
the white and Negro citizenry? Do the Ne- 
groes feel any responsibility for the acts of 
members of their race, (a) who throw rocks 
at passing automobiles, (b) who commit 
arson by throwing incendiary bombs, and 
(c) who lie in wait to throw rocks at the 
fire trucks responding to calls te extinguish 
fires set by them? 

v 


Even more reprehensible than the slanted 
and partial reporting of untoward incidents 
which have occurred in Birmingham, are 
statements made by responsible officers of 
other cities. Despite the advancement of 
civilization and the amelioration of the 
human race in general, there are some in- 
dividuals who retain the barbaric trait of 
bearing “false witness against thy neighbor” 
condemned in the Ninth Commandment, 

How does the death of the four Negro chil- 
dren from the bomb explosion at the church 
compare with (a) the unsolved strangula- 
tion deaths of at least nine defenseless 
women in the Boston area over the past sev- 
eral months, (b) the unspeakable and in- 
describable conditions which exist in New 
York City, (c) the Negro mob at the football 
game in Washington last fall, and (d) un- 
toward incidents in other cities, too numer- 
ous to mention? 


The Negro agitators seem to have exerted 
their maximum effort to make Birmingham 
a symbol of their activities, and they have 
succeeded in that there is scarcely a descrip- 
tion of tumult in which the phrase “like 
Birmingham” is not used. With adequate 
funds at their disposal, and with the blessing 
of Federal authority, these agitators could 
have made such a symbol of any city which 
has a sizable Negro population. > 

vr 


The good name of Birmingham has been 
besmirched and begrimed by false state- 
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ments and misleading innuendoes. Every 
citizen of this community has been injured, 
most of all, the people in the lower income 
brackets, both white and Negro, If indus- 
try leaves the district, they will lose the Jobs 
they now hold; if new industry does not 
come to the district, there will be no new 
jobs for the unemployed. What would hap- 
pen if the Federal atuhorities were to heed 
the plea of Roy Wilkins that every nickel, 
dime or dollar of Federal money be withheld 
from or denied to this district? It is agreat- 
er moral and ethical wrong to libel and 
slander a city than an individual, because 
it damages innocent people; furthermore, 
the law provides no redress to the Innocent 
for the damage suffered by them. 
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Widely circulated reports to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Birmingham's gallant po- 
lice force and the sheriff’s deputies have dis- 
charged their duties in a highly creditable 
and commendable manner, Every officer has 
conducted himself with almost superhuman 
restraint and control in the face of danger 
and the taunts, threats, and unprintable in- 
dignities from participants in the mobs, 

We deed it to be the duty of the President 
of the United States and of the Attorney 
General to make public a full report of all 
the facts found by the investigators of the 
FBI of the bombings in Birmingham; that if 
no evidence has been found that the crime, 
or any of them, were perpetrated by a white 
person, or persons, such fact should be clear- 
ly stated; that if no evidence has been found 
that the crimes, or any of them, were per- 
petrated by a citizen of Birmingham, white 
or black, or any other color, such fact should 
be clearly stated. 

The President and the Attorney General 
Owe this duty, both to the citizens of Bir- 
mingham and to themselves, for without 
such a clear statement, there will always be a 
suspicion that the Federal authorities dis- 
Covered facts in Birmingham which would 
embarrass the administration if revealed. 

BmmMincHaM, ALa., September 23, 1963. 


You and Your Ballot: A History of 


Freedom 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. President, the 
Citizens Honest Elections Foundation, 
with headquarters at 332 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., have developed a 
booklet entitled, “You and Your Ballot: 
A History of Freedom,” which has had 
excellent response from teachers and 
Students who are using this booklet for 
Classroom instruction. 

It appears to me there is a need for a 
Publication of this kind which merits 
wider distribution. Therefore, I ask 
Unanimous consent that in connection 
With my remarks it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, notwithstanding 
Pii cost might exceed the allowable 


There being no objection, the booklet 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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You AND Your BALLOT—A HISTORY oF 
FREEDOM 


FOREWORD 


Regardless of their political party affilia- 
tion, citizens of the United States know tbat 
the preservation of the right to vote is the 
absolute cornerstone of our political freedom. 

The first right—and the first duty—of 
every citizen is to vote in every election in 
which he is an eligible voter. 

Whether you are just reaching the age 
when you are entitled to vote, or have voted 
for many years, this brief history of how 
mankind won the right to choose its own 
leaders is of vital importance to you. 

If the time should ever come when Amer- 
icans become lackadaisical about the im- 
portance of their ballot box, the very founda- 
tions of our Nation will be shaken, The 
ballot box is a heritage to which we must 
dedicate ourselves with resolute purpose to 
insure that freedom shall survive. 

This booklet describes how men and 
women have won their voting rights and priv- 
ileges. If it shows you how important these 
rights and privileges are, it will have fulfilled 


its purpose. 
Don R. GRIMES, 
Chairman Citizens Honest Elections 
Foundation. 
VOTING THROUGH HISTORY 


In the earliest days the strongest man in 
the tribe was chief. Voting was done with 
a club or sword, and as long as the ruler 
could defeat his rivals in physical combat, 
his rule remained secure. 

This was the pattern through hundreds 
of centuries, and it was not until 2,500 years 
ago, in Greece, that free voting was inau- 
gurated. In the Greek city states, free citi- 
zens could vote. They did it usually at their 
open air assemblies by the show of hands, 
But when they voted to elect a leader, or 
to banish a politician into exile, they found 
means to have a secret vote. The judging 
of a politician was first done by dropping 
pebbles or stones into bronze helmets, à light 
stone for acquittal and a dark one for exile. 
Gradually these devices became more sophis- 
ticated, and the Greeks developed brass 
wheels, about 3 inches in diameter with 
short spokes on either side. Each voter was 
given two of these wheels. The spokes of 
one were solid, and of the other hollow. The 
voter went up to the voting table, holding 
the spokes between his thumb and forefin- 
ger so that no one could see which one he 
dropped into the voting urn. After the vot- 
ing the wheels were counted, and if more 
solid spoked ones were in the urn, the victim 
was sent into banishment. 

The Greeks granted a limited suffrage. 
Slaves and foreigners were entirely excluded. 
No rights of naturalization were allowed and 
only native-born free citizens could exer- 
cise the voting right. 

But as the Greek states became decadent, 
citizens lost their interest in voting. Leaders 
paid them to go to the polls,” and the can- 
didate who could hire the largest number of 
free citizens to vote for him was sure to win. 
As always, when interest in voting declines, 
decadence grows, and it was not long before 
Greece became a vassal of Rome, with all 
rights surrendered to the Caesars. 

America, where the divine right of kings 
was ended, where government “of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people” is a 
shining beacon to the world, still does not 
enjoy universal suffrage. Even in States 
where widespread suffrage does exist, politi- 
cal bosses and vested interests have found 
means to deny many the right to vote. 

Public apathy exerts a deadening influ- 
ence: Vote thieves stuf ballot boxes, and 

eligible voters from voting at the polls. 
And in this democracy, whose government 
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was created to serve the people, the number 
of voters at any election is appallingly low. 
Recent studies have shown that of 66 demo- 
cratic nations in the world, 64 exceed the 
United States in the percentage of eligible 
voters who go to the polls. 

This booklet is designed to give you a 
brief idea of how important voting is, how 
it has developed through the centuries, and 
of what you as an individual citizen can do 
to make your vote more effective in selecting 
the leaders that you want to represent you in 
your government, 

A few ancient Romans were allowed to 
vote, and they used such materials as sea- 
shells, beans, metal balls, stones, and clay 
ballots to show their preferences. But voting 
in Rome was never very successful, Pliny 
the Younger in 100 A.D. complained that 
many citizens wrote indecencles instead of 
candidates’ names on thé clay ballots they 
dropped into the voting urns. 

Despite the fact that voting was allowed, 
the sword and dagger, bribery and force, 
were used more often than not to select 
tribunes and aediles, senators, and Caesars. 
Very few of the ancient peoples were politi- 
cally interested. Instead they were resigned 
to suffer under tyrants who ran the gov- 
ernments as they pleased. 

Through the first nine centuries A.D., king- 
making was the province of only a few 
nobles, and it was not until the 10th century 
in the western world that any semblance of 
voting appeared again. It was in Ttaly that 
voting was resumed, and it is the Italian 
language that gives us the words ballot and 
balloting. A “ballotta” is a small ball in 
Italian, and it was employed in the city 
states by free men to cast their votes, Vot- 
ing methods change, but whether we use 
paper, machines or electronic gadgets, it 
appears likely that the Italian-derived word 
balloting will remain as the common term 
for voting. 

In the 13th century voting was well known 
in the communes of Italy, and in 1268 we 
find the first record of the use of a written 
ballot. During that same decade we find, 
too, the first laws being passed to prevent 
stuffing the ballot box. The battle for the 
franchise has always been matched by the 
war to steal elections. 


THE FREEDOM TO VOTE 


Through the long centuries, from the days 
of tyrants, kings and dictators, the story of 
man's fight for freedom has been the history 
of his struggle to vote—to choose his own 
leaders and to have a voice in the goyern- 
ment under which he lives. 

Since the earliest history of mankind, 
force, murder, and bloodshed were the 
dominant ways kings made their rule secure, 
and only gradually have men been able to 
wrest some of this power from both self- 
appointed and hereditary despots and to 
shape their own political destinies. 

The very word for the right to vote—suf- 
frage—indicates that it was a privilege that 
kings suffered“ their subjects to have, and 
only when pressures became too great for 
kings to resist did they allow more freedom 
and more suffrage for the people in their 
realms. 

As early as the fifth century B.C., free 
citizens of Athens could vote, and in 300 
B.C. certain members of the higher castes in 
India enjoyed the privilege. Today after 
24 centuries, we still have progressed only to 
a point where about half the people in the 
world are allowed to vote. 

During the Middle Ages burghers and free- 
men in the German states, Holland, Belgium, 
and France began to have a say in municipal 
elections. But property restrictions were 
severe, and only a small proportion of the 
residents of any town could vote. By the 
16th century Polish noblemen had won the 
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right to elect their kings, though the com- 
mon man still had nothing to say about his 
choice of ruler. 

It was in England, where the barons had 
slowly won concessions from their kings, 
such as those won at Runnymede, by Magna 
Carta, that the battle to extend the suffrage 
really made advances. By the 16th century 
Englishmen were allowed to vote for mu- 
nicipal officials in some boro The lord 
mayor of London was elected by a relatively 
few Londoners who dropped white or black 
peas into a ballot box in 1532. Fifty years 
later King James I permitted a great advance 
when he allowed the universities to elect 
their own members of Parliament. Univer- 
sity graduates were empowered to elect these 
representatives, and since this voting had to 
take place by citizens living great distances 
apart, the alumni wrote the names of their 
favored candidates and sent them by post to 
Oxford or Cambridge for counting. 

About the same time a secret ballot was 
allowed in the Netherlands. Pellets, red 
and white bullets, and even paper ballots 
were used in Dutch municipal elections. 
Twentieth century Greece still uses lead 
balls for its elections, and voters drop them 
into separate candidate's compartments to 
show their preferences. 

As the American colonists began to select 
their own officials, one would have expected 
a wide measure of voting freedom, but such 
was not the case. Restrictions were heavy. 
Only property owners could vote in most of 
the colonies. Many colonies refused the 
franchise to all Quakers, Catholics, and Jews, 
and no freed Negroes could vote anywhere 
in colonial America. 

Actually the first record of voting in Amer- 
ica occurred in 1629, when parishioners elec- 
ted the minister of the Salem, Mass., church. 
But in 1634 a Governor of Massachusetts was 
elected by paper balloting. Property owners 
eligible to vote assembled and wrote down 
names on any old plece of paper they hap- 
pened to have in their pockets. Lesser om- 
cials in Massachusetts were elected by means 
of kernels of corn and beans handed to eli- 
gible voters, If you were for a man, you 
dropped in a kernel of corn; if you were 
against him, you deposited a bean. 

Throughout the 18th century whispers of 
liberty, equality and fraternity echoed 
through the Western World. But only a tiny 
proportion of the people had the vote, and 
then only for low officials in their towns 
and cities. National officers were selected 
by the kings and their closest advisers. 

Out of the two great revolutions for free- 
dom, in America in 1775 and in France in 
1787, grew the doctrine that all men are 
created equal. But even these democratic 
philosophies did not believe in universal 
suffrage. Less than 10 percent of adult citi- 
zens of France voted between the time of the 
French Revolution and the advent of Napo- 
leon, and it was undoubtedly because of the 
wide lack of interest in government that 
Bonaparte was able to take over control of 
France. 

Even at the time of our Nation's birth, our 
leaders did not believe in giving every man 
the vote. Our constitutional fathers opposed 
direct elections, and the Constitution itself 
is singularly silent as to how the American 
voting process will take place. 

SUFFRAGE IN AMERICA 


Less than one-quarter of adult Americans 
were permitted to vote in 1787 when the 
Constitution was framed. Eleven of the 
Thirteen Original States had laws that kept 
all but property owners and taxpayers from 
exercising the franchise. In some States corn 
and beans were used to cast a vote. In others 
election officials provided blank pieces of 
paper on which voters wrote their choices. 
Virginia did not allow written ballots, but 
used a voice“ method of electing delegates 
to the House of Burgesses. However, when 
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the vote sounded close, electors were required 
to write down their choices. 

The framers of the Constitution considered 
the questions of who could vote and how to 
vote so touchy that these subjects were left 
completely out of that document. All the 
problems of suffrage were left up to the in- 
dividual States. And that is how the situa- 
tion remained. The right to vote was still 
conferred by the States until the Civil War 
when the 14th amendment provided that no 
State might deny the right to vote to males 
over 21. 

The 14th amendment was proclaimed in 
1868 and provided that all persons born or 
naturalized in the United States are citizens, 
and that no State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge their privileges, in- 
cluding the right to vote. But Indians, not 
taxed, were excluded from these rights, and 
in fact this amendment was not ratified by 
many States for a good number of years. 
The last State to ratify it was Maryland— 
in 1959. 

Until very recent years many States have 
managed to avoid the clearly-stated prin- 
ciples of this amendment, and it is only in 
recent years that real progress is being made 
toward universal suffrage. There are still 
American States with prohibitive poll taxes. 
And there are still many States in which 
large blocs of citizens, due to poll taxes or 
for other reasons, do not vote, even though 
they now have the theoretical right to do so. 

According to the Constitution, the voters 
may directly elect Members of the House of 
Representatives, but the various State legis- 
lators were given the right to choose US. 
Senators. It was not until 1912 that the 
17th amendment provided that Senators may 
be elected by direct popular vote. Voters 
still, theoretically, do not vote directly for 
the President, but vote for presidential elec- 
tors instead, and they in turn make their 
choice for President. This has resulted in 
many queer situations, as in 1800, when the 
election of Thomas Jefferson was thrown into 
the House of Representatives because the 
electors gave Aaron Burr as many votes as 
Jefferson. 

Today the President Is still elected through 
the electoral votes of the 50 States, and not 
by the total of the popular vote. Four times 
a man with a larger number of votes has lost 
the presidential election to a man who polled 
fewer votes than he did, and several other 
times, when there were several candidates, 
men with a minority of all votes cast have 
been installed in the White House. 

These occurrences have shown how a few 
votes have changed the course of history. 
For many times, a difference of less than one 
vote in each precinct of the country could 
have completely reversed the results of a 
presidential election. In 1824 John Quincy 
Adams received 105,321 votes and Andrew 
Jackson won 155,872, but Adams was elected 
President by the House. Rutherford Hayes 
had 4,033,950 votes to Democratic Tilden's 
4,284,757, but Hayes was declared the winner. 
Benjamin Harrison beat Grover Cleveland 
in 1888 by 5,440,337 votes to Cleveland's 
5,540,050, and in 1912 Woodrow Wilson re- 
ceived but 6,286,214 votes to the combined 
total of over 7,600,000 for Theodore Roosevelt 
and William Howard Taft, but was elected. 

And in 1960 less than 119,000 votes sepa- 
rated John F. Kennedy and Richard Nixon— 
fewer than 1 vote per precinct in the Nation. 

HOW AMERICA VOTES 


When Americans first voted as citizens of 
the United States, most of them went into a 
polling place, took a piece of blank paper 
from an election official, wrote in the name 
of the candidates they favored, and dropped 
the ballot in a hat, At the end of election 
day the hat was emptied and the paper bal- 
lots were counted. 

But many people in those days could not 
write, even though they are property owners. 
As a consequence they were disenfranchised. 
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Soon members of the two political parties 
which had been formed decided it would 
help if the party itself printed a thin strip of 
paper with its candidates’ names on it, and 
handed one to each voter, making it easier 
for him to vote “the right way.” This prac- 
tice became more and more general through- 
out the States—The Massachusetts Supreme 
Court approved it in the case of Henshaw v. 
Foster in 1829, and party printing of ballots 
became general. Soon the two parties were 
printing their own ballots on different colors 
of paper, so that workers could tell how the 
voters were voting when they dropped their 
ballot in the box. 

Sometimes the party workers printed their 
tickets, as they were known, on thin tissue 
paper. A voter could take several tickets of 
this thin paper, put a cross mark on them 
all, and drop them all into the ballot box, 
So was born the expression “stuffing the 
ballot box.” 

Other abuses took place as well. Whigs 
printed ballots marked and colored to look 
like the Democratic tickets, and vice versa. 
In this way both hoped to fool opposition 
voters into voting for their own candidates, 

But despite these evils, the party printing 
of ballots was in general use until long after 
the Civil War. It was not until the 1870's 
that Louisiana and California passed laws 
providing that the State should print uni- 
torm ballots, with the names of candidates 
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Other States followed suit, and many laws 
were passed providing that all ballots must 
be on white paper, so that voters could not 
be intimidated in voting and could insure the 
secrecy of their voting choice. Some States 
provided envelopes into which voters could 
put their ballots before depositing them in 
the ballot box. 5 

But chain voting and stuffing the ballot 
box went on. Chain voting is accomplished 
when a party worker gives a bribed voter an 
already marked ballot, which has been stolen 
from the precinct polling palce and marked 
by the party hack. The voter than goes into 
the polls, gets an unmarked ballot, but 
places the marked one in the ballot box. 
Then he comes outside, gives the worker 
the unmarked ballot in order to receive his 
pay, either in money or in a free drink. The 
worker then marks the unused ballot and 
gives it to the next voter in the chain. 

Obviously the State-printed ballots were 
a help in combating this type of vote 
fraud. But they were not enough. Many 
States started printing ballots with num- 
bered stubs on them, so that the voter had 
to return the same numbered ballot after 
voting that he had been issued. Counter- 
feit ballots were frequently used after the 
States started printing their own, and many 
States have printed serial numbers as well 
as stubs on ballots to reduce this violation. 

In the 19th century perhaps the greatest 
abuse of the voting procedure was the way 
party workers could detect how a particular 
voter voted, which greatly impaired the 
secrecy of the ballot. In the early 1850's 
the States of Australia began to adopt a 
secret, uniform nonpartisan ballot with all 
parties’ candidates’ names on it. This bal- 
lot was introduced into England in 1869, and 
3 years later the Ballot Act was passed pro- 


, Viding for its universal use. Other nations 


adopted this reform between 1877 and 1886, 
among them Belgium, Italy, Canada, and 
Norway. > : 

In 1881 Robert Schilling, editor of the 
Milwaukee National Reformer, launched the 
Ballot Reform League and began calling for 
ballot reform in America. 

Kentucky, in 1888, was the first State to 
adopt the “Australian ballot” in this coun- 
try. The next year seven States adopted it, 
and by 1929, when North Carolina approved 
the legislation, every State except South 
Carolina had a law insuring a secret non- 
partisan ballot. 
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In most American States a vote was cast 
simply by placing a large X in front of a can- 
didate’s name. But in many States, and 
Arkansas is still one, the voter crosses out all 
the names except the ones he wishes to vote 
for. 

Meanwhile the fights to gain wider suf- 
frage—and to suppress it—went on. Follow- 
ing the Civil War Negroes took over the con- 
trol of every Southern State except Georgia. 
By 1876, when the whites regained control 
of these old States of the Confederacy, 
supremacy laws were enacted to prevent 
Negroes from voting. Poll taxes were insti- 
tuted, literacy laws passed, force was used, 
and every device imaginable was followed 
to keep Negroes from exercising their right 
to vote as guaranteed by the 14th amend- 
ment, It has been only in recent years that 
these restrictive measures have reluctantly 
been removed, one by one, in Southern 
States. 

And while the privilege of the franchise 
was increasing gradually in the 19th cen- 
tury, one-half of the adult populace was 
completely barred from the vote. One hun- 
dred years ago no woman anywhere in the 
entire world was allowed in a polling place. 

The long battle for women's 
with the abolition movement. In 1848 the 
first Women's Rights Convention was held in 
a church in Seneca Falls, N.Y. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Mrs. Lucretia Coffin 
Mott, an abolitionist who had been expelled 
from the World Abolition Convention in 
London a few years before, were its organ- 
izers. The 1848 convention voted for “equal 


women's rights leader, as was Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. 

Under the militant leadership of women 
like these, the fight for women's votes went 
through many decades, but the original lead- 
ers never lived to see it a nationally accepted 
reality. Wyoming granted women’s suffrage 
for State offices when it was admitted as a 
State in 1869, but Colorado and Utah were 
the only other States to grant it during the 
19th century. 

Mrs. Anthony actually voted in the elec- 
tion of 1872, and was fined $100 for her 
audacity. 

The battle was still going on when Wood- 
row Wilson was inaugurated as President in 
1913. In his inaugural parade were many 
Congressmen and Senators with their wives, 
as well as 10,000 shouting women. The 
shouting women created a mob riot in which 
many people were injured. It was perhaps 
the sensational aspect of this march that in- 
duced both parties to uphold women's suf- 
frage in their party platforms of 1916, and 
finally in 1920 made possible the enactment 
of the 19th amendment, giving women an 
equal vote with men. 

It required 70 years of agitation, hard work, 
heartache, and trouble to pass the women's 
suffrage amendment, but since 1920 women 
have taken an increasingly active part in 
American politics, 

The English suffragist crusade began in 
1906 when Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst, the 
mother of the movement in the British Isles, 
created a violent scene in the House of Com- 
mons for which she and her cohorts were 
sent to jail, where they promptly launched a 
hunger strike. But because of their great 
patriotic work during the Great War, Eng- 
lish women were granted the vote in 1918. 

In the years after World War I a few de- 
mocracies in Europe granted women’s suf- 
frage, although it was later abolished in Nazi 
Germany. And yet in 1930 even France, Bel- 
gium, Spain, Switzerland, and Italy did not 
allow women to vote, although since World 
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War II they have done so. Japan and West- 
ern Germany made the great concession dur- 
ing the post-World War II occupation era. 

Only half the world's women today enjoy 
the voting privilege. In 20 countries of the 
world, notably communistic ones, women 
have no rights of voting. There the dormant 
desire to vote lies smothered beneath dicta- 
torial repression, but in this country, every 
‘year, the influence of women in politics in- 
creases. 

VOTING AROUND THE WORLD 

The Encyclopedia Britannica states that 
“a low poll, accompanied with widespread 
skepticism regarding the efficacy of the elec- 
toral process, is a danger signal. It indi- 
cates that the masses do not haye much 
faith in the democratic process. Those citi- 
zens who will not even go a short distance 
to the polls to mark their ballots may not 
be relied upon to put forth the strenuous 
efforts necessary to defend democratic insti- 
tutions in troubled times.“ 

Put in simpler terms, that means “the less 
you yote, the greater the danger of dictator- 
ship.” 

This precept seems true when one con- 
siders that it is in the free nations that the 
greatest actual participation in elections Is 
found. Americans may find cause for alarm 
that of 66 democratic nations the United 
States is next to last in the percentage of 
eligible citizens who bother to yote. Many 
countries, such as Australia and Norway and 
Sweden make voting compulsory with fines 
set for anyone who fails to vote without a 
legitimate reason. 

Through history a drop in the voting per- 
centages has signaled trouble ahead. In 
decadent Athens the plutocratic leaders paid 
citizens to vote, and it was not long before 
their democratic institutions fell to despot- 
ism and then to Rome. 

In Italy before 1922 less than one-tenth of 
the population bothered to yote. It was easy 
with such apathy for Mussolini and his Fas- 
cist Black Shirts to march on Rome and 
take over control. 

In Germany under the Weimar Republic 
voting gradually slipped until only one-quar- 
ter of the people voted in the Reichstag elec- 
tions of 1928. Five years later the same 
number of people voted for the same parties, 
but the vote for the Nazis went up by 5 mil- 
lion, and freedom in Germany was doomed. 
It is well known how Hitler made his deals 
to become Reichschancellor, burned the 
Reichstag, took over dictatorial powers and 
eliminated the right to vote for an opposi- 
tion party entirely. 

In Russia, where there has never been 
zuch a thing as a free election, ruthless 
despotism has held sway for centuries: 
While it is true that more than 98 percent 
of the people go to the polls in the US.S.R., 
it is also a fact that there is only one candi- 
date to vote for, and yoting is a mockery. 

The first thing that dictators have ever 
done is take away the vote. How many times 
have refugees from Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, or Eastern Germany echoed the 
complaint of five Cubans who recently de- 
clared in Miami: 

“Tt is all our fault. We never cared about 
politics and whom to vote for until it was 
too late. We were too interested in our own 
affairs to bother about understanding poli- 
tics," 

Only half of the world's governments allow 
their people to be interested in politics. 
And in these free countries probably less 
than half even bother to be informed. 
Around the corner from us all hovers the 
threat of ruthless, power-hungry men schem- 
ing and conniving to take over control, 

If the United States is to remain free, its 
citizens must take an ever increasing in- 
terest in political affairs, work and strive to 
elect the better candidates, and watch them 
while they are In office. 
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THE VOTE THIEVES WILL GET YOU IF YOU DON'T 
WATCH OUT 

How much is it worth to us as citizens to 
have free elections? 

How much does it cost us as taxpayers to 
enjoy the right to vote? 

In Cook County, Ill., it costs more than 
$4 million a year to operate the election 
machinery, And the budget is going up. 

In virtually every metropolitan area of the 
United States it costs more than $2 each year 
for every ballot that is cast. 

High as this figure may seem, the alterna- 
tive of ending free elections would, of course, 
be worse. 

But citizens, if sufficiently aroused, can 
do a great deal to keep these costs down, to 
insure more efficient election machinery and 
to see to it that their true choices of elected 
officials are placed in office. 

Throughout history the fight for the rights 
of suffrage has been matched by a fight 
against vote thieves. Election dishonesty is 
no new thing. The first law against ballot 
box stuffing in America was passed in Rhode 
Island in 1647, when all voters were required 
to write their names on the backs of their 
ballots, so their signatures could be checked. 

The election reforms that have taken 
place have been designed to stop ballot 
crookedness through requiring uniform size 
and color of ballots, numbered ballots, regis- 
tration laws, and other legal regulations. 

Voting machines, which were first used in 
this country in 1892 are used not only to im- 
prove election efficiency and counting pro- 
cedures, but to prevent dishonest minorities 
from tampering with elections. 

Only a militant, aroused, industrious 
army of citizens, working every day in the 
year, can truly expect to end election frauds. 
It takes only a few dishonest political hacks 
to swing an election, but it takes thousands 
of citizens to prevent them. 

if you want to end voting dishonesty, you 
must know the techniques that criminals 
use to alter election votes. 

How do thieves steal elections? 

They don't do it by stealing thousands of 
votes in one bloc at atime. They do it little 
by little, in each precinct. There are 165,000 
precincts in the United States. President 
Kennedy won the 1960 election by only 119,- 
000 popular votes. That is less than one 
vote per precinct. 

A swing of only two or three votes a pre- 
cinct can turn a defeat into a landslide. 
Your vote is truly important, and if you 
can persuade three or four people to vote 
who would not otherwise do so, you can sig- 
nificantly affect the course of an election. 
This is the principle that election thieves 
follow: “If you steal three votes a precinct, 
you're in.” 

In most States of the Union voters are re- 
quired to register in order to be eligible to 
vote. Certain qualifications are almost 
unanimously lald down. In all States except 
four, votera must be 21 years of age. In 
Georgia and Kentucky the age limit is 18, 
in Alaska 19, and in Hawall 20. 

Qualified voters must be citizens, never 
convicted of a serious crime, must have ful- 
filled a residence requirement in their State, 
county, and precinct, and in a few States 
must have passed a literacy test. 

Obviously some voters can be kept from 
voting by the literacy test. Even a Supreme 
Court Justice might not know how to quote 
the next to the last sentence of article I, 
section 1, of the Constitution, if that was all 
he was told about it. Yet unwanted voters 
who have been stumped with such impossible 
questions as this have been disqualified. 

Three States still have a poll tax, and it 
is easy to lose“ the records showing that poll 
taxes have been paid. 

When citizens register to vote it is possible 
for dishonest election officials to “lose” their 
registration cards which are usually kept in 
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large binders used by election officials in the 
polling places on election day. When a voter 
comes in to vote, the officials cannot find his 
registration card. He is refused a ballot. He 
May rant and rave, and perhaps he will be 
told he must go down to the city’s central 
election headquarters where the original is 
on file. If he does go there, the crowds and 
confusion may be so great that he cannot 
get any service. And even if he does get 
service, he may not be able to get back to his 
own precinct place before the polls are closed. 
Of course, many voters won't even bother to 
go to headquarters. They are so angered that 
by this time they don’t want to vote, any- 
way- 

10 requires losing only two or three cards 
from a binder in half the precincts of a 
large city to swing several thousand votes. 

Another common fraud connected with 
registrations is to have “floaters” register 
several times in different precincts of a city, 
registering from vacant lots, cemeteries, 
drugstores, and houses. Dead men’s 
names can be left on the registration lists, 
and no one is likely to know that a man is 
dead when someone bearing his name shows 
up on election day to vote. 

Only extremely careful, incessant activity 
by canvassers working for many weeks in 
each précinct, checking every name and ad- 
dress, can hope to counteract this type of 
crime. 

Such tampering with registrations can 
take place long before an election. Super- 
ficially the voting may seem to go off with- 
out.a bit of difficulty, and still votes may 
have been taken away from one candidate 
or ticket and added to another candidate or 
ticket. 

For many years buying votes with free 

was a common election practice in 
poorer sections of cities. Ail States require 
that saloons be closed during election hours, 
but even this precaution does not completely 
eliminate this abuse. 

Such violent kinds of fraud as stealing 
ballot boxes, shooting voters, intimidating 
them, and scaring them away from the polls 
have been largely eliminated from the Amer- 
ican voting scene. But they have been re- 
placed by more sophisticated tricks. 

In paper ballot percincts in slum areas 
chain voting still takes place with alarming 
frequency. 

One of the classic ways of altering election 
results has been the use of a short stub of 
pencil concealed in the hand, or a bit of lead 
stuck under a finger nail. A judge uses it 
surreptitiously to put a cross for his candi- 
date on a ballot that is only lightly marked 
for an opponent. Such tricks are not en- 
tirely out of fashion in dishonest election 
polling places, even today. 

When one considers how long the Amer- 
ican ballot is likely to be—Oregon held the 
record with a list of 177 different offices to 
be voted for at one recent election—it Is not 
surprising that mistakes can enter into the 
counting. Election officials have to open the 
polls at 5 or 6 o’clock in the morning. They 
work all day, and not until after 6 in the 
evening can they start counting. In a pre- 
cinct where several hundred people have 
voted, it may be 2 or 3 o’clock the next morn- 
ing before their task is done. Few humans 
can remain efficient and not make any mis- 
takes for so long. 

It would be easy to transpose accidentally 
a figure or two, and give a_candidate, say, 
361 votes instead of 163. Or ballots might 
be dropped unintentionally on the floor and, 
by the time they are retrieved, no one might 
be certain whether or not they have already 
been tallied. Such mistakes can be honest 
ones, or they can be fraudulent. But in 
court afterwards, it has often been absolutely 
impossible to prove that wrongdoing has in 
fact occurred. 


Voting machines have been installed in 


most States to end many of the abuses of 
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paper balloting. Even with these the vote 
thieves have found ways to cheat. Few peo- 
ple are around at 5 o'clock in the morning 
when the machines are opened up. And it 
has happened that when the polls opened at 
6 o'clock some machines have been found 
that already recorded as many as 85 votes 
for one candidate—even though supposedly 
no one had voted so far. 


But voting machines have definitely made 


the final count quicker and less susceptible 
to cheating. The vote thieves have had to 
find new ways to outwit them. 

One means that occurred on a widespread 
scale in Cook County was through illegal as- 
sistance to voters. Precinct officials of one 
party have gone into the curtained machine 
with voters who said they wanted assist- 
ance—even though not legally qualified to 
have it—and the voters have voted as the 
precinct oficials wanted. 

Even trained watchers cannot guarantee 
that there will be no fraud in a polling place. 
They cannot know whether John Smith who 
comes in to vote is really John Smith, or 
whether he is a floater from somewhere else 
assuming a dead person's name—unless they 
have themselyes canvassed the precinct be- 
fore and know that John Smith actually died 
last March. But trained watchers can create 
an atmosphere in which vote stealing is less 
likely to occur. If election fraud is to go, it 
is imperative that more and more watchers— 
working honestly for both les—enter 
every questionable precinct in every city of 
America. 

But great as it the danger from voting 
frauds, the greatest danger to America’s po- 
litical future is the voter who stays at home. 
For every stay-at-home voter means one less 
vote the thieves must steal. 

No wonder the Greeks had a word for it: 
Idiot. 

In Greek the word “idiot” is translated to 
mean “the person who does not vote.” 


YOUR VOTE COUNTS 


Maybe you can’t personally select the 
candidate for President yourself. Maybe you 
can't decide yourself who will be the next 
Senator from your State. 

And maybe, because of this you think: 
“My vote doesn’t count. What's the use of 
voting?” 

But if yOu feel this way, you are seriously 
wrong. For every vote is important to the 
preservation of our democracy. Every vote 
in each election is a vote to help counteract 
the voteless dictatorships abroad; it is a vote 
to show that the American way will work 
and that democracy is the way of the future. 

Throughout history your ancestors have 
fought to have the right to vote. They 
fought for it when they bled on thousands 
of battlefields all around the world—when 
they rebelled against the Hapsburgs or 


against Napoleon—when they fought with 


Cromwell or with Washington—and each 
drop of blood that flowed at Chancellorsville 
or Gettysburg, Belleau Wood, or Guadal- 
canal, is a sacred tribute to the right to vote. 

Don't say your vote does not count. The 
Government of the United States derives its 
very power from the consent of each individ- 
ual American. The control of the United 
gees comes up from every precinct in the 

When you enter your precinct polling 
place, you not only vote for a Senator, a 
Congressman, a Governor, and a President, 
you vote for a ward or township committee- 
man, State legislators, municipal, and county 
Officials. These men are your representatives, 
and exercise the leverage that determines 
who will be the candidates for higher posts 
of public service. 

When you elect your party committeeman, 
he in turn sits on the town or county central 
committee. It ts this body that decides who 
will be your party’s municipal and county 
candidates. The number of votes your com- 
mitteeman receives in his election determines 
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the strength of his influence in the central 
committee. 

And it is the strength of ydur party—and 
who represents it—at the local level that 
decides what policies will be followed at 
State and National levels. 

There are only about 165,000 precincts in 
the United States. Just about 6 votes per 
precinct means a difference of about 1 mil- 
lion votes in a national election. Only seven 
of our Presidents have been elected by such 
a large popular margin, and in this century 
three Presidents haye been elected by less 
than that. 

Your vote counts, 

Apathy at the polls is the disease that has 
destroyed democracy in countries all around 
the world. Due to apathy, crime and cor- 
ruption have run rampant in our cities. 
When an aroused citizenry has rallied to a 
cause of decency and reform, political bosses, 
no matter how firmly entrenched they may 
have seemed, have been thrown out of their 
plush offices. 

Political bosses like apathy. With it they 
can put up inferior candidates. When there 
is no interest in public affairs, city halls can 
be run for the benefit of the politicians in- 
stead of for the people. 

Today your very survival depends upon 
the decisions of our political leaders. When 
Washington was President, a man could live 
and die without knowing there was a gov- 
ernment. Today all of us work at least 1 
day in 5 to pay our taxes. Many work 
half their time or more to pay tax bills. 
Government costs consume a large percent- 
age of our gross national income. Millions 
of people work for government and are paid 
by taxpayers’ contributions. 

The decisions made in your own city hall, 
county bullding, State capital, and in Wash- 
ington today will affect your livelihood— 
perhaps your life—tomorrow. 

Freedom is at stake. Only the alert and 
interested can be strong. And only the 
strong can be free, 


Henry Love of the San Diego Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the finest men that I have known in 
my lifetime recently passed away while 
vacationing in New York City. Many of 
the men and women in this Congress, 
and Congresses over the past 25 years 
know this man. Especially, do the men 
and women of the California delegations 
for more than two decades remember 
with reverence and affection Henry Love, 
who served the San Diego Union as a 
political writer for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, more than half of his career of 
coverage for that newspaper. 

In all, Henry Love reported and wrote 
for the Union 47 years, becoming a rec- 
ognized expert on veterans affairs, water 
resources and highway development as 
well as on politics. His was the longest 
continuous service of any editorial em- 
ployee in the Union’s history. Shortly 
before his death, Mr. Love had attended 
the American Legion Convention at Mi- 
ami, Fla., both as a reporter and as a 
California delegate. He died on a sight- 
seeing trip to the Statue of Liberty in 
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New York. A longtime friend, former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, now 
a resident of New York, identified Mr. 
Love's body, thus filling the legal require- 
ments necessary before it could be re- 
turned to the old and devoted reporter's 
beloved San Diego. American Legion 
Post No. 6 in San Diego was in charge 
of the military funeral. : 

It is with sadness that I insert in the 
Recorp the following story of Henry Love 
from the San Diego Union: 

Henny Love Rrres Wit Be THURSDAY 
San Diegans in many walks of life, includ- 
ing leaders of veterans and political organi- 
zations, Thursday will pay final respects to 
Henry Love, a San Diego Union writer nearly 
half a century, who died Friday in New York 
City. 
Pest 6 of the American Legion, of which 
Love was a member, will be in charge of serv- 
ices at 9:30 a.m. in Benbough Mortuary and 
also will assist in military graveside honors 
at 10:40 a.m. in Port Rosecrans National Cem- 
è n 

75 63, died of a heart attack aboard a 
New York Harbor excursion boat while on a 
side trip to the metropolis after attending 
the American Legion National Convention 
in Miami, Fla—both as a reporter and a 
California delegate. He was fulfilling a 
lifelong ambition to visit New York City and 
see the Statue of Liberty. 

WIXON GIVES AID 


It appeared yesterday that the service 
might have to be delayed until someone 
from San Diego identified Love. Such posi- 
tive identification is necessary in New York. 

Former Vice President Richard Nixon, long 
a friend of Love and now a New York resi- 
dent, heard of the problem and rushed to the 
public health office to provide quick identi- 
fication and to allow the release of the news- 
man for transport by air here. 

LONG CAREER 


Love had covered politics for the San Diego 
Union more than 25 years, but during his 
47 years on the newspaper staff—the longest 
continuous service of any editorial em- 
ployee—became expert also on veterans af- 
fairs, water resources and highway develop- 
ment. 

Love was the second veteran San Diego 
newspaperman to dle within 4 days last 
week. Harry T. Bishop, 68, retired chief 
photographer of the San Diego Union and 
Evening Tribune, died September 10 in a 
hospital here. 


Locat Porrrics: Mar, REREGISTRY 
(By Henry Love) 

(Eprror's Norr.— This is the last politics 
column written by Henry Love, the San Diego 
Union's politics writer, who died late Friday 
night. The column was written before Mr. 
Love left for the East to cover the American 
Legion convention in Miami.) 

Electoral relief for thousands of San Dieg- 
ans, who move between elections and fall to 
realize that their voting franchise doesn't 
automatically follow them, is in sight. But 
relief of one problem is piling up others. 

Charles J. Sexton, county registrar of 
voters, fresh from finishing the registration 
for the November 5 city primary, has begun 
operations looking toward the October 1 start 
of matl-type reregistrations. He is a little 
awed at the proportions of the task that 
seemed simple when the legislature author- 
ized it. : 

The new procedure permits the registrar, 
with the cooperation of the post office, to 
look at all the address changes filed in the 
county. He will have to pay 5 cents an indi- 
vidual peek. 

When he gets a card he will look to see if 
the signer is a registered voter. If so, he can 
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send the voter a note asking if he wants to 
be registered at his new address. If the 
voter says he does, Sexton will make the 
address change on the registration and that 
will be that. The voter will not have to 
come in and reregister as he does now. 

If the voter says he is away only tempo- 
rarily and expects to resume his old address, 
the registration will remain the same. 

What awes Sexton mainly is the postal 
estimate on the number of address changes 
likely to occur annually. The post office told 
him it might run up to 500,000 and half a 
million nickels total $25,000. 

But it also is expensive to reregister the 
thousands who move within the county in a 
year, and tough to listen to the complaints 
of voters who find on election day that they 
can't vote because their registrations do not 
follow their moves under present law. 

The long mayoralty ballot and the numer- 
ous candidates in other contested races on 
Tuesday's ballot have roused speculation on 
the value of ballot position. 

In the city election the names go on alpha- 
betically, except that incumbents get top 
billing. In State elections covering more 
than one assembly district, incumbents still 
get top spots but other candidates rotate 
the upper ranges of the ballot. 

Some who claim to know say that the top 
position is worth 5 to 10 percent more votes 
than the possessor of the spot would get if 
he were further down on the ballot, 

The range is due to predilection of voters 
to get their voting done near the top of the 
list. Thus a top spot might be worth 10 
percent to a man who otherwise would be at 
or near the bottom, but only 5 percent if he 
was near the top. 

The value of the top in a close election 
readily can be seen. In election of party 
central committees the alphabetical system 
is not used. The names of candidates are 
shaken in a box and first one drawn gets top 
spot and so on. 

As election closes in on the voters, City 
Clerk Phil Acker again reminded San Dia- 
gans that they should not try to write in a 
name if they are dissatisfied with the choice 
given them in any contest. 

This writing-in will mean the whole ballot 
will be thrown out, under provisions of the 
city election law, he said. 


One of the First Peace Corps Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the first Peace Corps men, Thomas J. 
Kincaid, of Seaford, Del., has come home 
for a brief rest and is visiting with his 
parents, Clifford and Allene Kincaid. 

I include here as part of my remarks an 
interview which was published by the 
Seaford (Del.) Leader and Seaford News, 
on August 9, 1963: 

T. J. Kuncarw, ONE or FIRST PEACE CORPSMEN 

Thomas J. Kincaid, the 25-year-old son of 
Clifford and Allene Kincaid, has just returned 
from 2 years’ service with the Peace Corps, 
spending 19 months of that time in the Phil- 
ippines. This is a tremendous experience for 
anyone, and Tom didn't let a single minute 
of it go to waste, Needless to say, it has left 
him a very mature adult, wise in the ways of 
human relations and world understanding. 

Tom was born in Durbin, W. Va., but sin 
his father traveled with Du Pont Construc- 
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tion he attended several schools. His final 
year or so was spent in Woodstock, N.J. High 
School, where he excelled on the baseball dia- 
mond as a pitcher and won the popular vote 
of students by being elected student council 
vice president. Tom was graduated in 1956 
and entered Bridgewater College in Virginia 
that fall where he majored in history. His 
natural athletic ability and his very likable 
personality kept him a most busy student. 
In addition to being on the dean's lst sey- 
eral time, he was the dorm representative to 
the student senate; wrote the sports column 
for the student paper; belonged to photog- 
raphy and science clubs; and was the key 
pitcher for the baseball team. Incidentally, 
he once pitched a no-hitter. Tom was gradu- 
ated in 1961 with a bachelor of arts degree. 

The Cincinnati Redlegs had hoped to sign 
Tom up after his graduation, but that spring 
he took the Peace Corps test and was ac- 
cepted for training in July. From then on 
his ball playing was limited to his new Job. 
While in the Philippines he coached a team 
in the Island National High School Sports 
Tournament and they won the baseball 
championship. Later, changing the game, 
Tom was a guard on the Peace Corps basket- 
ball team that played in a community chest 
tournament in Manila. 

“There were a number of reasons why I 
joined the Peace Corps. It offered an ex- 
cellent opportunity for travel and a chance 
to ‘broaden my horizons’ concerning world 
affairs and events; to relate my college ex- 
perience to what life is really like on a 
practical level and to be sure, there was an 
element of adventure involved. The pri- 
mary factor, however, was the fact that it 
allowed me to contribute, in some personal 
Way, to a greater degree of understanding 
between people of different cultures and 
backgrounds. It used to be extremely 
frustrating to read the newspapers and see 
the United States being soundly criticized 
all over the world by the very nations to 
whom we had been sending millions of dol- 
lars in forelgn aid. The main difficulty 
seemed to be that we dealt mainly with the 
“uppercrust’ of the population of these coun- 
tries and never got to know the other 90 
percent. I certainly wouldn’t go so far as 
to say that reading The Ugly American’ 
was why I joined the Peace Corps but the 
book certainly reinforced my own thoughts. 

“In April 1961 I took the Peace Corps 
general examination and in July took an- 
other test given for people interested 
specifically in teaching projects. The Peace 
Corps informed me that I had passed the 
preliminary tests and was invited to go to 
Puerto Rico for physical training in prep- 
aration for going to the Philippines. On 
August 27, I went to W. D.C., for 
5 days of orientation and physical and 
psychological exams. Following this 1 
went to Puerto Rico with 18 other men for 
a month of physical training which entailed 
rock climbing, canoeing, hiking, running, 
and survival swimming. The objective of all 
this was to instil a greater degree of self- 
reliance in each volunteer. For 1 week dur- 


Ang this period we lived with Puerto Rican 


families, an experience which proved of great 
value when we went to the Philippines as it 
gave us an idea of what to expect when 
dealing with people of different cultural 
“In October, our group of 19 went to Penn 
State University for 10 weeks of further ori- 
entation regarding U.S. foreign policy, gov- 
ernment, history, science, English, and 
Philippine culture. There we were joined 
by 7 other men and 21 women who 
would be going with us. Our project in the 
Philippines would be to serve as 

aids or assistants to Filipino elementary 
school teachers in upgrading the instruction 
of science and English as a second 

In addition, we would help out where we 
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tould in programs of community develop- 
ment. 

“On January 4, 1962, we arrived in Manila 
and immediately embarked on 4 more weeks 
of training in Philippine culture and lan- 
guages. We were then divided into groups 
of 2, 3, or 4 and given our assignments on 
the island of Panay in the west central 
Philippines. I was assigned to the town of 
Mambusao along with three other volun- 
teers 


“The house was constructed of bamboo 
and nipa with no electricity, running water, 
or other modern conveniences. We hired a 
cook, houseboy, and lavendera, which is a 
lady who does the laundry. Our salary, or 
living allowance, was 212 pesos each per 
month, the equivalent in U.S. dollars being 
about $50. Out of this we paid all the help, 
the rent (45 pesos per month) and our per- 
sonal expenses. 

“I spent about 6 hours a day in my school 
which was the central school for the town. 

e The others went to schools outside the town 
but within 2 miles of it. We did not have 
our own classrooms, as such, but merely as- 
sisted upon the request of the teachers. 

“For recreation, I did quite a bit of read- 
ing and hiking. Almost every day I played 
basketball with the local boys in the town 
plaza. The nearest theater was 20 miles 
away so saw a movie once or twice a month. 

“We ate Filipino food, mostly rice, al- 
though the diet was occasionally supple- 
mented by a can of pork and beans or 
spaghetti and there were plenty of Coca- 
Colas, 7-Ups, and Pepsi's. Generally the local 
food was very good although at times it was 
difficult to get fresh meat. The local peo- 
ple did not drink much milk and that was 
what I missed the most. 

“There were several amusing incidents, 
owning mainly to differences in English 
pronunciation by Filipinos. Once a fellow 
came to our house and without saying a word 
to anybody, began to sweep the rooms. Every 
once in awhile he would start jumping 
around and making noises like a machine- 
gun, Somewhat taken aback by all this, 
we asked who the fellow was and what he 
was doing. A neighbor replied nonchalantly, 
‘Oh, he’s a policeman.’ Of course, this did 
nothing for our confidence in the local gen- 
darmes, It was not until some time later 
that we learned that most Filipinos do not 
use the English letter .“ Instead, it is 
pronounced as p' so what our neighbor had 
really said was that our visitor was a ‘foolish 
man’ and not a defender of the peace. 

“Filipinos are usually very honest and 
friendly. Sometimes, though one wonders 
how a statement or remark should be taken. 
For example, I was walking down the street 
toward the local drugstore one day and the 
druggist was watching me approach. As I 
got to the store, she said, in all seriousness, 
*You know, you look very nice at a distance.’ 

“For the last 4 months I spent in the 
Philippines, I was living with a Filipino fam- 
ily who were my best friends and companions, 
This was the most enjoyable part of my Peace 
Corps experience. Besides treating me as one 
of the family, they helped me in such things 
as learning the local dialect and in getting 
a realistic view of Filipino customs and traits. 
In fact, I soon forgot that I was an American 
and they were Filipinos. I will always be a 
little homesick-in-reverse for my friends and 
hope to go back in 5 years or 80. 

“I have realized innumerable benefits from 
having served as a Peace Corps volunteer 
and I have learned a great deal about other 
people as well as quite a bit about myself. 
One of the most significant benefits was the 
occasion my experience afforded for seeing 
how basicaliy similar people are all over the 
world, I feel all of us, as human beings, have 
the same basic needs and desires and a com- 
mon characteristic is our yearning to be 
understood and respected. Another thing I 
learned is that we should, as Americans, have 
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a greater appreciation of the greatness of 
our own country. We just don't know how 
well off we are as compared to people in other 
areas of the world. Personally, I have gained 
more self-reliance and confidence and my ob- 
jectives in life have been clarified. 

“In closing, I want to say that the Peace 
Corps was surely an unforgettable experi- 
ence and I would gladly do it all again, as 
someday I may. I don't believe we Ameri- 
cans are as soft or as ugly as some people 
think.” f 

Now that Tom has ended his 2 years with 
the Corps he is looking forward to earning 
his masters degree in international relations. 
He has been accepted at the University of 
Virginia graduate school for September, but 
he has applied for a Ford Foundation schol- 
arship and is waiting to hear from that be- 
fore making a final decision. What does he 
want to do after college? Why, go to work 
for the Government in an international 
agency of some sort. 

Tom has a wealth of side interests. He 
is an avid reader, preferring historical novels 
and current events. For years he has dabbled 
in coin collecting and astronomy. Tom even 
plays a little golf, too. Now that he is at 
Seaford he will join his family in attending 
St. John’s Methodist Church. 

Anyone who wishes to meet this extraor- 
dinarily interesting young man will have no 
trouble finding him at 512 Sussex Avenue. 
He'd love to talk with you and it would be a 
few minutes well spent. This article just be- 
gins to touch on the vastness of the Peace 
Corps and Tom's enthusiasm and experience 
could keep you spellbound for hours. 


Value in a Vacuum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 26, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
peared in the September 10 issue of the 
Wall Street Journal an editorial entitled 
“Value in a Vacuum” concerning the 
Supreme Court’s decision on Bible read- 
ing and prayer recitation in our schools. 
This excellent editorial clearly illustrates 
how our Court is getting further and 
further from its originally intended 


purposes. 

I think this editorial will be of great 
interest to my colleagues and, under 
unanimous consent, ask that this be 
placed in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

VALUE IN A VACUUM 

“I haye no doubt myself that the (first 
amendment), as written and adopted, in- 
tended that there should be no libel or 
defamation law in the United States under 
the U.S. Government, just absolutely none 
so far as I am concerned,” 

That is the stated view of Mr. Justice 
Black, and it reflects a way of thinking which 
has found no little favor both inside and 
outside the Supreme Court. Though it has 
not yet brought an actual ruling that all 
libel and slander laws are unconstitutional, 
this “no law means no law” philosophy has 
affected judicial decisions ranging over a 
number of other significant issues and 
promises to influence more. 

So it may be useful, as the Supreme Court 
prepares to start a new session, to recall some 
remarks of Dean Erwin N. Griswold of Har- 
vard Law School, made at the University of 
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Utah early this year; he finds scant merit in 
the Court's frequently absolutist approach 
to constitutional questions. 

Justice Black's literal-minded approach 
may sound at first like a commendably 
strict interpretation of the Constitution, 
since the amendment explicitly says Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or off the press.” Yet the result of a 
rigid application of the words no law” is to 
leave out most of the considerations needed 
for a correct interpretation of the Consti- 
tution. 

That result could hardly be more start- 
lingly clear than in the cases of prayer reci- 
tations and Bible readings in the schools. 
Not surprisingly, the Court decisions have 
given tremendous impetus to moves to eradi- 
cate all traces of religion from the schools 
and from all manifestations of public life as 
well—even to such ridiculous extremes as 
banning a stanza of “America” because it 
refers to God. 

As Dean Griswold observes (and these col- 
umns have said), this sort of thing is an 
affront to the long religious tradition so 
deeply entwined in our history. “Are the 
Mayflower Compact, Ann Hutchinson, Cotton 
Mather, Jonathan Edwards, and William 
Penn, and many others, no part of our his- 
tory?” It is an affront to the religious in- 
stincts and concepts of the writers of the 
Constitution themselves. 

Still, the Constitution says “no law.” But 
to focus on those words exclusively is to miss 
the others and hence the whole context. 
Who shall make no law? Congress. No law 
about what? “An establishment of rell- 
gion.” Which means, if history means any- 
thing, state religion such as existed in a 
number of p in America at the time the 
first amendment was adopted, That is what 
the Constitution forbids. 

Congress has in fact made no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, and local 
recommended prayer and Bible readings 
have nothing to do with the Constitution 
and no business before the Supreme Court. 
Ironically, however, a supposedly strict con- 
struction of the Constitution turns out to be 
a profound misreading of it. 

In view of the consequences, It’s also per- 
haps worth speculating how such attitudes 
develop. Obviously much depends on the 
particular thinking of individual justices, 
but that thinking is not divorced from the 
temper of the times. 

In recent times, among other things, 
America’s traditional tolerance toward mi- 
norities has shown a tendency to get twisted; 
if a person is a member of a minority his 
rights are sometimes alleged to be superior 
to the majority’s by virtue of his minority 
status. Thus it is not enough for a child 
of atheist parents to remain silent or leave 
the room during voluntary prayer réading; 
the religious expression of the majority must 
be stamped out for his sake. 

This is plainly a perversion of any ra- 
tional concept of equal rights and religious 
freedom, not to mention good manners. 
Dean Griswold recalls visiting Tunisia, where 
the overwhelming majority is Moslem. 

“While there, I expected to comply with 
their laws and customs. They are a tolerant 
people, and did not seek to compel me to 
participate in any of their religious obsery- 
ances. But it would have seemed most In- 
appropriate to me to have taken advantage 
of their tolerance and to have sought to in- 
terfere with their customs simply because 
they were not mine.” In this country we 
seem to be losing a sense of the fitness of 
things. 

Another part of the current climate is the 
existence of a paradox embedded in the so- 
called absolutist approach in a period noted 
for “relativism.” When people speak of 
“relativistic” values prevailing today, they 
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mean that many Individuals no longer look 
for guidance as they once did to the au- 
thority of supernatural beliefs or the stand- 
ards of conduct of the civilized past. 

But to cut oneself or one’s society off, to 
say the past has no relevance to the present, 
the lessons of experience are meaningless to 
today—surely this is an absolutism of its 
own. Exactly the kind of absolutism which 
results in focusing on a couple of striking 
words to the exclusion of the meaning of 
the Constitution and the continuity of his- 
tory and tradition. 

To that extent the Supreme Court is re- 
fiecting more general attitudes in sociology, 
economics, and politics. But the prevalence 
of those attitudes does not make them 
healthy ones. Not the least of the troubles 
with such “relativistic absolutism” is that it 
represents an intellectual emptiness. And 
political authority no less than nature ab- 
hors a vacuum. 


* 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or LAWS oF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS. —No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order’to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings In order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement Is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style. The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 644-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
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order to insure publication in the RECORD ls- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Record shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not ‘ater than 7 o'clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print’ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge, 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit —rhe Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time; Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 


9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 


tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 


ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendix.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
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among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost ot 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speean delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official] 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Offictal Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of ahy 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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The Meaning of the Bill of Rights— 
Address by Hon. Donald Barbean, 
Judge, District Court, Fourth Judicial 
District of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
Honorable Donald Barbeau, judge of the 
district court for the Fourth Judicial 
District of Minnesota, recently spoke to 
the students of Roosevelt High School in 
Minneapolis on the meaning of the Bill 
of Rights. 

3 Barbeau warned the students 

a 


Each successive generation must remake 
the promises contained ín the Constitution 
or it loses its vitality. 


I believe that his words have wide rele- 
Vance. I ask unanimous consent that an 
€xcerpt of his remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE BILL or RIGHTS 

Ten years of study at Purdue University 

ve quite clearly established that unless we 
adults in our homes, our schools, and other 
educational media can affect changes in the 
attitudes of young people, the true meaning 
of the American Constitution and the tend- 
ency of young people to disregard its im- 
Portance will continue to gain great influence 
in our society, to the extent that we Ameri- 
cans may someday lose our great tradition 
Of individual rights, The Purdue studies 

conclusively that we are failing to teach 
young people the true meaning of the 
Constitution and its Bill of Rights. 

For example, a 10 year study of 12,000 stu- 
Cents shows that 51 percent of those inter- 
Viewed believe in restricting in some manner 
freedom of the press; 42 percent approve of 
the third degree; 30 percent are opposed to 
the right to petition; 25 percent would re- 
Strict freedom of speech in one manner or 
another; a shocking 60 percent would give 
authorities a strict right of censorship; and 
an unbelievable 10 percent would abolish 

al by jury in criminal cases. 

i Something is seriously lacking when we 
can adults fall to communicate to the 
next generation our great constitutional 
ntees, such as freedom of speech; free- 
dom of the press; religious freedom; peaceful 
&asembly; the right to petition; the right to 
secure in your home and person from un- 
Teasonable search and seizure; a speedy and 
Public trial by an impartial jury in the dis- 
trict where in the crime was committed; and 
& prohibition against excessive bail or cruel 
and inhuman punishment, 
ace of these rights are inherent to our 
emocracy and if we give up any one of them 
We, in effect, give up all of them. 
1 We Americans, apparently, are taking our 
berties and these individual rights for 
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granted. Liberty and the rights that flow 
therefrom constitute a living thing and must 
come from within ourselves. Our forefath- 
ers recognized that each individual had the 
right to a sovereign inner life. Liberty, as it 
prevails in a free nation, is the acceptance 
of the idea that in each person there is an 
inner life which is worthy of preservation 
and protection and the primary job of a free 
government is to protect and preserve such 
individual inner life. Liberty and individual 
rights have a unique quality in that they 
seek to accomplish no fixed end but to 
provide a process of living by which each 
man can work out for himself his own life 
and his own concept of his own destiny, pro- 
vided he stays within an area which will 
allow his fellow man to share such rights 
equally with him. 

We cannot have our great freedoms, as 
guaranteed by the Bill of Rights, unless we 
earn them daily and unless we accept the 
moral task that they impose. An effective 
promise of individual rights cannot be just 
a group of words contained in the Consti- 
tution, but only in the individual spirit of 
each of us who would cherish it. Each suc- 
cessive generation must remake the promises 
contained in the Constitution or it loses its 
vitality. Each day of free government is a 
new day and liberty must be given new life 
each day, 

When the survey conducted by Purdue 
University found that high school graduates 
are saying, “What is the Bill of Rights?” or, 
“I never heard of them or looked at them,” 
something Is wrong. 

History shows that just having a wonder- 
ful constitution and the bill of rights is 
not enough to sustain a free government for 
a free people, Those who just write a con- 
stitution or a bill of rights and do not 
cultivate it, nourish it or protect it, soon lose 
it. Germany under the Weimar Republic 
composed the finest constitution ever writ- 
ten, but all their people did was write it, 
not believe in it. Hitler destroyed it in 24 
hours. Russia wrote a constitution that 
reads better than ours in the year 1906, but 
we all know that it is no longer in existence. 
Spain wrote one in 1876 that is no longer 
in existence. Mexico wrote one in 1857 that 
is no longer in existence. None of these con- 
stitutions exist today because they were 
merely written and then forgotten. Freedom 
and liberty have no secrets; they are neither 
myth nor magic; they are a democratic politi- 
eal fact for a particular nation whenever and 
wherever there are a sufficient number of 
individuals within that nation with the re- 


~ quired strength, courage, and intelligence to 


make freedom and liberty a live, daily point 
of faith for each of them in the conduct 
of their everyday individual lives. 

Our liberties, our freedoms, our very form 
of government were brought into being and 
kept alive by the law, even more than by the 
sword. 

Today we are spending billions of dollars 
to conquer space so as to protect our coun- 
try from aggression, but this alone will not 
keep us free. Our rights under law which 
make us free are the real protection. A free 
people, devoted to law and justice, can never 
be conquered. 

Dictators have come and gone. World con- 
querors have lived their short, hectic day 
and then drifted to oblivion; world em- 

have had their day of glory, only to 
be shattered by the not to be denied demand 
for freedom. In the end we will find that 
the one thing that will hold a free people 


together and forever free is the thought 
chiseled in stone above the entrance to the 
2 Supreme Court Equal Justice Under 

W.“ ‘ 

The Bill of Rights in its entirety is the 
most precious heritage that we have and if 
we infringe on any part of it as to any one 
individual, then the whole system fails. 

We must remember that the only kind of 
real liberty that can preserve our government 
is not Just liberty for ourselves but that we 
be just as interested in the rights of our 
neighbor or, as Justice Douglas said, “Free- 
dom is the man next door.” 

We adults must renew our faith in the 
principles of the Bill of Rights and com- 
municate daily these principles of toleration 
and respect to the next generation of Amer- 
icans. Because, quoting again Justice Doug- 
las, “The reality, of freedom in our daily lives 
is shown by the attitudes and policies of peo- 
ple toward each other in the very block 
where they live. There we will find the real 
measure of a living Bill of Rights.” 

The United States has practically the old- 
est continuing form of free government on 
earth today. Partly we have succeeded be- 
cause our Founding Fathers laid down a mas- 
terful plan; we have continued because men 
of ability have volunteered to make that 
plan work. To preserve this miracle of sta- 
bility and to transmit it to new generations 
eee be the undertaking of all adult Amer- 

cans. 

The new generation of Americans must 
be given the message that, in spite of human 
frailties, in our country today thé lowliest 
person enjoys a broader opportunity to pos- 
sess happiness, more equal justice, more pro- 
tection of life, liberty, and property and a 
greater personal freedom than has ever been 
provided for man by any other governmental 
system in recorded history. = 


Farm Labor Facts—Part VIII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, during 
the harvest year 1963 I believe the grow- 
ers of California have made a serious 
effort to curtail their utilization of bra- 
cero labor considering the expressed in- 
terest of a number of Members of 
Congress in limiting this labor source. 

If it is the bona fide intention of 
Congress to promote agricultural employ- 
ment rather than to desecrate it, I be- 
lieve that responsible Members will not 
seek to impress catastrophic change on 
a highly successful California industry 
in their efforts to accomplish social 
change. 

The following statistics indicate that 
California farmers are working with 
Congress. I certainly hope that in the 
next few weeks the Congress can enact 
meaningful legislation which will show 
an attitude of Congress cooperative with 
the farmers: 


‘ 
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TaBLE I.—Employment of contract foreign workers in California agriculture by county and month} 
JANUARY-DECEMBER 1962 


44, 030 35, 730 20, 230 13, 410 
3,310 2, 090 880 6, 230 4, 000 
3, 830 2, 550 880 1, 2,120 2.310 
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1 Data are for weeks ending nearest the 15th of the month. Prepared by Research and Statistics Section, De ment of Employment, State of 
3 Coachella and Palo Verde Valleys, California, Sept. 18, 1963. hii eee Sete Te 


Source; Weekly farm labor reports. 


TABLE II. Employment of contract foreign workers in California agriculture by county and month 
JANUARY-SEPTEMBER 1963 


July 
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1 Data are for weeks ending nearest the 15th ofthe month. Prepared by 8 and Statistics Section, Department of Employment, State of 

3 Coachella and Palo Verde Valleys. California, Sept. 18, 
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Rugged Individualism Gives Way to 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Mr. 
Perry Swisher is the Republican State 
Senator from Bannock County in Idaho 
and is publisher of the Intermountain, 
One of Idaho’s most intelligent and 
lively newspapers. Mr. Swisher writes 
an extremely thoughtful column, “The 
38th Precinct,” which appears in his own 
Paper and also in the Lewiston Tribune. 
I was especially impressed by his latest 
Column, “Rugged Individualism Gives 
Way to Progress.” I wish to call special 
attention to the beginning idea of this 
Column; an idea in the fine tradition of 
education through free discussion so 
eloquently espoused by John Stuart Mill: 

The in wind from the far right does blow 
Some good. We are free enough, barely, to 
learn even from those movements that op- 
Pose freedom. In fact, it is the interplay 
among noisy causes, not the calm in the 
middle that keeps us free. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
excellent column printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe sera Precinct; RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 
Gave War TO PROGRESS 
(By Perry Swisher) 

The in wind from the far right does blow 
Some good. We are free enough, barely, to 
learn even from those movements that op- 
Dose freedom. In fact, it is the interplay 
among noisy causes, and not the calm in the 
Middle that keeps us free. If by the middle 

Mean avoiding all causes outside the 
Beneral consensus, then life in the middle 
18 so dull and accepted so thoughtlessly that 

doesn't have much meaning there. 
The citizen who accepts things as they are— 
including the things everybody wants or is 
against doesn't need freedom, even in a 
dictatorship. He doesn't use it. 

One complaint from the far right throws 
à valuable light on the nature of radical- 
um. I refer to the one right-wing tenet 
that is essentially antibusiness and pro- 
Government: That the private wizards of fi- 

and not the Government determine 
the rate of issuance of currency, manage the 
Public debt including Federal Reserve dis- 

t rates, and control the relationsip be- 

m bullion and the value of money. 

The world of private finance does make key 
decisions about currency and debt financing 
that were once solely Government decisions, 
But to object to this is out of character for 
the extremists whose basic philosophy Is 
that Government is evil and private economic 
ponsiderations are paramount, a view that 

Tings them down on the side of segrega- 
income tax repeal, withdrawal from the 
UN, ete. y 
i What they say about money is surprising- 
y like the views expressed late in the last 
century by Willam Jennings Bryan and Eu- 
ene Debs, by Populists and Socialists and 
the people who were once as far to the left 
às Birchers are to the right. This is the 
important continuous thread that indicates, 
Once again, that today’s recationary is the 
8tandson of yesterday's reformer. 
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The link is significant. Examined, it could 
enlighten the automatic liberal who regards 
the Birchers as simply demented, who is 
baffled at Banur GOLDWATER'S popularity, who 
is incredulous as the rise of the student 
conservatives, and for whom Franklin Roose- 
velt was the infallible prophet of modern 
liberalism. How could today’s rightists have 
inherited that issue, unresolyed and basical- 
ly unaltered, from yesterday’s ultra-liberals? 

Why is money management a mysterious 
and largely private rite? The far right con- 
tend that this subject is taboo in our schools. 
Their dislike for the New York power com- 
plex brings the neglected topic into their 
narrow view, but actually it is only one in 
a list of troops that are taboo because they 
are so controversial. If schoolchildren could 
cut their teeth on the facts of economic 
change, making up the list, the liberal cause 
would have far more to gain—and retain— 
than the right. 

A young man takes a summer construction 
job for $115 a week and gets a check for 
$79.04. He is then ready for the Goldwater 
Club. Good or bad, every gouge out of that 
check has a history, but its history wasn't 
taught. Why did he have to join a union? 
What did unions ever do for him? He doesn't 
know. What will the union do for him? 
The union may no longer know, though once 
it did. Why all that U.S. income tax? What 
good is it doing? He doesn’t know. That 
State withholding tax. Does everybody pay 
it? What would medicare do to that social 
security bite? Double it? He thinks so. 
How much unemployment insurance does he 
pay so someone else can loaf? His employer 
pays that, but he doesn’t know, 

Minimum wage and hour laws and collec- 
tive bargaining helped underwrite the un- 
precedented living standard he grew up un- 
der. The subject was verboten in school, 
and at home (and this is human nature) 
papa was a self-made man who did it all 
himself. Social security closed the poor 
farm, and did it while old age itself was 
becoming a fringe benefit. Nobody told our 
boy. 

So, to him, Government is too big, waste- 
ful, impersonal, and it should be every man 
for himself. Yes, there's Government fat and 
callousness. But education, the best sub- 
stitute for those experiences, that range 
from crippling to fatal, has been denied in 
the area of knowledge as to what economic 
progress was made through Government. 

Our young man didn't travel by buggy or 
study by kerosene lamp but he appreciates 
that cars and planes and lights spell progress. 
He has never seen a breadline, a hobo jungle, 
a WPA crew, a bank failure, a tax sale, a 
foreclosure, a typhold epidemic, a blacklist, 
a company store or house or scrip, a work- 
house, a sweatshop. Their absence also 
spells progress, some of it temporary progress 
if the new generation doesn’t Know how they 
went and why. Economics, not nuclear 
weaponry, is the best kept secret of our time. 


Research, Development, and the Federal 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACKE. Mr. Speaker, in 
my remarks, I include an address, “Re- 
search, Development, and the Federal 
Budget,” delivered by William D. Carey, 
Executive Assistant Director of the Bu- 
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reau of the Budget on September 11, 
1963, before the 17th National Confer- 
ence on thé Administration of Research 
at Estes Park, Colo. 

By reason of his years of dedicated 
service, and his broad knowledge of and 
experience with government, the views 
of Mr. Carey who, by the way, was born 
in my district, are significant and worthy 
of deep consideration. 

The address follows: 

RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND THE FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

(Address of Willlam D. Carey, Executive As- 

sistant Director of the Bureau of the 

Budget before the 17th National Confer- 

ence on the Administration of Research, 

Stanley Hotel, Estes Park, Colo., September 

11, 1963) 

I take for my opening text the observation 
by Malcolm Muggeridge that human beings 
suffer more as a result of being unduly seri- 
ous than of being unduly flippant; their 
worst blunders arise out of their solemnity, 
not out of their mirth. 

The relationship of government to science 
in the postwar years is a case in point. 
Without very much visible deliberation, but 
with much solemnity, we have in little more 
than a decade elevated science to a role of 
extraordinary infiuence in national policy; 
and now that it is there, we are not very 
certain what todo withit We have evolved 
a variety of rationalizations for what we 
have done and for what we doubtless will 
continue to do: science for national security, 
science for eee life, science for a 
economy, science as a cultural 
itself. What we have done less silt — 
employ research support as an effective agent 
in upgrading higher education not just fora 
few leading institutions but at its broad 
base, provide safeguards against expediency 
in influencing career and vocational commit- 
ments, and establish a truly competitive 
marketplace within which science and tech- 
22 8 soy itself and its costs in 

competition with other soc 
and preferences. ee 


We have gone through a whole enera 
of science administrators and political pany 
ee who developed ulcers in 

ence and technology to its present di- 
mensions. Now we are inducing moras 
another generation of scientists, administra- 
tors, economists, and politicians who are 
trying to solve the problems left by their 
predecessors. Is big science and technology 
for space and defense in fact bleeding the 


shaking 
technology 


In short, reaction is at last setting in. It 
is apparent in the scientific community, 
perhaps because of fears lest major programs 
and enormous hardware costs will push less 
exotic science to one side. It is apparent 
also in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government, where the budgetary pinch is 
becoming acute. And it is perhaps most 
spectacularly apparent in the Congress, 
where a mounting wail of frustration and 
uneasiness is being reflected in a rash of 
proposals to bring science and technology 
to heel, possibly reflecting a thought uttered 
by the quotable Mr, Justice Holmes, who 
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said, “We need education in the obvious 
more than investigation of the obscure.” 
The point I want to make is that Gov- 
ernment's part in the research and develop- 
ment business has now reached the point 
where it commands attention because of its 
sheer size and propensity for growth. From 
here on, we will have to be more choosy 
in what we do, and better prepared to supply 
answers to questions about marginal costs 
and benefits. The budget this year for re- 
search and development is a husky $15 bil- 
lion. Its growth potential dwarfs anything 
else in the budget. Someone has figured out 
that the doubling time for research and 
development as a fraction of national in- 
come is only 7 years, and that if this con- 
tinued for 30 years research and development 
would rise to one-half of the national in- 
come. Dr. James Killian estimates that on 
the basis of present trends, total national 
expenditures for research and development 
could exceed $40 billion by 1970, with the 
Federal Government tagged for most of it. 
In my judgment, without for a moment 
discounting the talent of the research and 
development community for finding new and 
expensive frontiers, these trends are not 
realistic. In absolute terms, I expect the 
level of Federal support for research and de- 
velopment to rise, but at a diminishing rate 
which could produce a leveling-off of the 
budget for science and technology over the 
next few years. Nevertheless, even a mod- 
erate upward trend is not to be taken for 
granted. Funds for research and develop- 
ment have come so easily during the past 
decade that in some quarters of the scientific 
community we find a state of mind that as- 
sumes that the miracle of the loaves and the 
fishes will go on indefinitely, and that the 
mere assertion of a valid scientific need will 
suffice to turn on the financial gusher once 
more. I should like to make it plain that 
the justification for the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth billion will have to be very different 
from the justification which sufficed for the 
first billion. We have arrived at the point 
in the Government's budget where the trends 
of the past are meaningless. A budget which 
pled in the 1940's and doubled again 
in the 1950's is extremely unlikely to behave 


legislative scrutiny of a kind previously un- 
known. And the scientific community will 


I would further hazard the view that this 
tightening of the Federal purse strings will 
cause some convulsions in the scientific com- 
munity. When dollars for big science be- 
come scarcer, the science community can be 
expected to break ranks and form clusters 
of opinion and dissent to a greater extent 
than is the case to date. If a massive pro- 
gram for high energy nuclear physics cost- 
ing $6 to $8 billion, or a development pro- 
gram for a supersonic commercial air trans- 
costing even $1 billion, has the effect 
of heralding the displacement of other urgent 
claims for Federal support, we can expect the 
fur to fly and the issues to be illuminated 
with far more pungency than we have seen 
thus far. And this is precisely as it ought 
to be. This is the competitive marketplace 
at last. 


To be sure, with this comes a new hazard, 


“pork barrel” into the area of science and 
technology. While I run some risk of excom- 
munication for even bringing the matter up, 
it is a risk someone needs to take. We are 
talking about large sums of money, highly 
attractive physical plant, research tools to 
tantalize any self-respecting sclentist with 
a forgiveable eye on a Nobel Prize. We are 
speaking of national prestige science and 
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technology which can be vital to.the intel- 
lectual standing of a university or a group 
of universities. Where the tools are located, 
where the facilities are built, how funds are 
disbursed to equalize research opportunity 
among the various sections of the country 
all these are very real issues in the era of 
big science. Scientists and educators with 
all this at stake are already learning how 
to bring pressure on their political repre- 
sentatives on their behalf, first for the ap- 
proval of the programs and then for the 
location of facilities and the disbursing of 
operating funds. As new thresholds of re- 
search and experimentation materialize re- 
quiring highly sophisticated hardware, this 
phenomenon will become a force to be reck- 
oned with. If I may say so, we can expect 
to face this not only in the area of applied 
science and technology, but even within 
that cloistered and rarefied world concerned 
with basic research. But if Iam right about 
all this, and I think I am, one result will 
be to make science somewhat less luminous 
and other-wordly than it has been to date, 
and add a slight tinge of green to its halo. 
As a more or less living example of the 
type of people who work on the Federal 
budget, I should like to venture some gen- 
eral observations about that operation in- 
sofar as it touches science and technology. 
To begin with, the budgetary process Is 
the closest thing we have in Government 
to a systematic effort at resource planning. 
Imperfect as it is, we would probably have 
to invent it if it did not already exist. What 
it provides is a round-the-year examination 
and reexamination of needs and resources 
in a changing society, in a setting of eco- 
nomic purposefulness and a Presidential 
program of political action. It is a process 
which stresses challenge and the evaluation 
of responses to that challenge. It reaches 
for rational criteria against which to sift 
competing claims and demands, and it aims 
toward a workable synthesis of goals within 
a financial and economic plan. In our 
framework of government, the budget proc- 
ess is the President’s chief tool for facing 
up to the issue of what must be done now 
and what must wait. Underlying the exer- 
cise of this process there must, of course, 
be some basic strategy, and this will vary 
with Presidents and their public philos- 
ophies. One President may view the budget 
as a built-in maginot line further 
extension of the arc of public action and 
intervention, while another will recognize it 
as an opportunity to advance our society 
purposefully in many fields of action im- 
portant to both internal and external prog- 
ress. 
The Bureau of the Budget has never agreed 
with suggestions that it should establish 
within its structure a Division of Science, 
staffed with qualified scientists and engineers, 
to review R. & D. proposals. We prefer to do 
our work by using a broad approach which 
examines program issues in the field of 
science and technology from the standpoints 
of public policy, soundness of justification, 
the availability of money and manpower, and 
the balance of financial effort as among al- 
ternative program commitments. To be sure, 
our analysis frequently requires input of 
sophisticated professional judgment as to 
technical feasibility, state of the art, and 
possible alternatives to a proposed line of 
development, as for example in the moon 
program or in the missile field. In recent 
years, however, we have been able to obtain 
this kind of judgment through the Office of 
Science and Technology and the President's 
Science Advisory Committee. We have also 
arranged each year to undertake an overview 
of selected fields of science with the objective 
of relating levels of effort and support in 
particularly vital areas of science and tech- 
nology to our general budgetary planning. 
This year, for example, we selected the areas 
of atmospheric science, oceanography, water 
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research, high energy nuclear physics, basic 
science, and science information for special 
review, and we conducted this exercise 
jointly with the office of the President's Sci- 
ence Adviser. I might say that the budget 
review process is not slanted toward exposing 
the weaknesses and follies of science pro- 
posals, although at times it has that result. 
But the process we employ is also calculated 
to bring out situations where we feel that 
there are distortions and imbalances in the 
Government’s support of science and tech- 
nology and education, and in such instances 
we look for corrective solutions even though 
this might actually run the totals up. 

I would like to be able to assure this select 
company that the budget process employs an 
ideal combination of criteria which guaran- 
tees a fully rational exercise in decision- 
making where we are dealing with science 
and technology. The truth is that we have 
a long way to travel before achieving that 
utopia. There are still too many variables, 
too many unknowns, to leave us comfortable. 
We have no way to measure satisfactorily the 
potential yield to civilian technology from 
military and space R. & D. We lack a de- 
pendable data to judge whether we are ap- 
proaching—or have already reached—the 
point where Government-supported science 
and technology is displacing or impeding 
private investment in the R. & D. which feeds 
economic growth and creates the new prod- 
ucts and markets needed for an economy on 
the path to full employment. Our crystal 
ball is still very foggy in forecasting what all 
this scientific and technical exuberance may 
mean in accelerating automation with all its 
implications on the mix of skills and utili- 
zation of our basic labor force. After 13 
years of the National Science Foundation, we 
are as far away as ever from any clue as to 
how much basic research should be sup- 
ported, year in and year out, as a national 
purpose, and we continue in that area to 
depend too much on the oversimplified for- 
mula of budgeting for some rough percentage 
of the worthwhile acceptable research pro- 
posals that are expected to roll in. We have 
found no absolute answers to the dilemma of 
priorities when we are faced with a well- 
reasoned but vastly expensive long-range 
program in high energy nuclear physics and 
simultaneously programs for major outlays 
for oceanography, supersonic aircraft devel- 
opment, and the moon program; how does 
one assign relative values to the spectrum of 
opportunities to advance knowledge? James 
Reston, of the New York Times, has seen fit 
to draw attention to the dilemma of priori- 
ties in a piece entitled “Kennedy and the 
Scientists: The Quiet War.” It is not a war 
at all, but an abundance of opportunities 
which Government itself has invited and 
which only Government can seize for the 
benefit of ite people. The problem is that 
Government today cannot take the easy way 
of recognizing them all and endowing science 
and technology with an unlimited drawing 
account. As I said earlier, the 16th and 17th 
billion are harder to come by than the first. 
Our problem is an embarrassment of intel- 
lectual riches which is not matched by the 
affluence to employ them fully. While Mr. 
Reston is entitled to his doubts about the 
adequacy of the Government's method for 
reaching sound choices, it is my view that 
the difficulty here is not one of inventing 
more superauthorities but rather one of or- 
ganizing research about research, of develop- 
ing more adequate insights into cost-benefit 
relationships, of illuminating our value anal- 
ysis so that we can with greater confidence 
strike a balance between being first in high 
energy accelerators and being first in odu- 
cation and in decent living and job oppor- 
tunity. I do not think that Government 
alone can reach these answers, but perhaps 
Government can—and indeed I believe it 
must—be as proportionately lavish in stimu- 
lating this kind of intellectual inquiry as 1t 
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has been in endowing science and tech- 
Rology, 

Perhaps, after ali, Mr. Justice Holmes had 
the right perspective. He observed, half a 
*entury ago: 

“If I am right, it will be a slow business 
for our people to reach rational views, as- 
suming that we are allowed to work peace- 
ably to that end. But as I grow older I grow 
calm. If I feel what are perhaps an old man's 
apprehensions, that competition from new 
Taces will cut deeper than workingmen's dis- 
Putes and will test whether we can hang to- 
Sether and fight; if I feel that we are run- 

through the world’s resources at a pace 
that we cannot keep, I do not lose my hopes. 
T do not pin my dreams for the future to 
my country or even to my race. I think it 
Probable that civilization somehow will last 
as long as I care to look ahead—perhaps with 
Smaller numbers, but perhaps also bred to 
greatness and splendor by science. I think 
it not improbable that man, like the grub 
that prepares a chamber for the winged thing 
it never has seen but is to be that man may 
ve cosmic destinies that he does not un- 
derstand. And so beyond the vision of bat- 
races and an impoverished earth, I 

Catch a dreaming glimpse of peace." 


Vietnam Trip Linked to Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Evening Star of Friday, September 27, 
1963, had two articles which attracted 
My attention. One comment was by Mr. 

etcher Knebel, who even in jest, prop- 
rly diagnosed the tax bill recently 
Passed by the House when he made this 
remark in his column, “Potomac Fever”: 
Hone House votes an $11-billion tax reduc- 

On. That's two bucks for you and me 
and $10,999,999,998 for a bunch of guys who 
don't need it. 


in ee other article was by Joseph Kraft 
regard to the Vietnam trip, which like- 


he properly diagnoses, His article 
follows: 
VIETNAM TRIP LINKED To POLITICS 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Senator GoLowarer's sudden spurt and the 
President's western tour are not the only 
2 that the presidential election campaign 
vi neariy upon us. There is also coming into 
orn the familiar tidying-up process that, 

ery 4 years, becomes the touchstone of 
American foreign policy. 

R An important case in point is the so-called 
Deitunding mission to South Vietnam of 
ense Secre McNamara and Gen. 
ell Taylor. There haye been, to be sure, 

ha cting reports—from Saigon on the one 
nd, and from the field installations on the 
er—as to the progress of the military 
fapaign against the Viet Cong. A fresh, 
hand look by the President's principal 
ense advisers will not come amiss. But 

© real background of the McNamara-Taylor 
Mission is political. ; 
5 At least some of the American military are 
ae, unhappy with the trend of U.S. policy 
South Vietnam. Working through the 

le journalistic channels, the Pentagon- 
ak artists have been putting out stories 
Me ting to show that the State Depart- 
nt, in showing its coolness toward the 
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Diem government, has been interfering with 
the prosecution of the war. So far the leaks 
are only skirmishes in a tug-of-war between 
State and the military over Vietnam policy. 
But trumped up and oversimplified, they 
could easily become the basis for a political 
attack, combining the charges that the ad- 
ministration was soft on communism, and 
paid no heed to professional military counsel. 

The underlying aim of the McNamara- 
Taylor mission is to make a public show of 
consultation with the military. In addition, 
Secretary McNamara will presumably try to 
block out a line of policy to which the mili- 
tary can subscribe. Thus committed, the 
soldiers will be at least somewhat con- 
strained from sniping at their Government, 
By so much, the President will have neu- 
tralized the danger of political attack. 

A similar political caution is evident in 
the handling of the Soviet bid to buy Ameri- 
can wheat. Acceptance of the Russian gam- 
bit is manifestly in this country’s interest. 
It can be justified for its beneficial effect 
on the balance of payments alone. But fear 
of being vulnerable to political charges of 
trading with the enemy has caused the White 
House to move with circumspection. Instead 
of snapping up the Russian offer, the Presi- 
dent is allowing farm interests in the Con- 
gress to build up pressure for making the 
wheat deal. And even if the President 
finally bows to the pressure, it is certain 
that he will take out political insurance by 
emphasizing that the wheat deal is a one- 
shot operation, without general significance 
for American trade with Russia. 

Another holding operation is being con- 
ducted in trade with the European Common 
Market. Political considerations have de- 
barred the administration from making the 
only good response to the Common Market's 
discriminatory poultry tariffs. That would 
have been an undoing of last year’s increase 
in American tariffs on glass and carpets— 
a gesture of liberalization that would have 
created a climate for European reduction of 
agricultural levies. Instead, the administra- 
tion has decided to pay back the Europeans 
by retaliation. The chief present concern is 
to work out with the E an agree- 
ment on the amount of damage done to this 
country by loss of the poultry markets. 
That amount would govern the extent of 
American retaliation. In that way, retalia- 
tion would not beget counterretaliation, and 
a protectionist cycle. 

By their very nature, holding operations 
are not pretty, and it is tempting to decry 
the constraints placed on foreign policy by 
domestic politics. Tempting, but not realis- 
tic. For the world has shrunk to the point 
where foreign relations cast a long shadow 
over the domestic life of all nations—and 
notably the United States. Inevitably, for- 
eign policy has become a principal staple of 
domestic politics. And if it ever existed, the 
day is long since done when politics could 
stop at the water's edge. 


Sale of Wheat to the Soviet Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
question of whether the United States 
should sell wheat to the Soviet Union is 
currently receiving much attention in 
the news. There seems little doubt that 
in accordance with our no-win policy in 
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the cold war that our Government will 
permit the sale of wheat to the Soviet 
Union at a subsidized price. 

I have been pleased to read over the 
weekend three eloquent editorials which 
drive home important arguments against 
bailing the Communists out of their eco- 
nomic difficulties brought on by a sys- 
tem which cannot match the productive 
capacity of our great free enterprise 
system. i 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recor the 
following editorials: “Fattening Up Our 
Enemies” which appeared in the New 
Hampshire Manchester Union Leader on 
September 27, 1963; “Our Policy Helps 
the Reds” which appeared in the Au- 
gusta Chronicle of Augusta, Ga., on Sep- 
tember 28, 1963; and “Shall We Help 
Russia?” a Jefferson Standard Broad- 
oeng editorial dated September 26, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Manchester Union Leader, 
Sept. 27, 1963 


FATTENING UP OUR ENEMIES 


The Kennedy-backed proposal to rev 
our policy and sell wheat to Soviet Rea 
just as insane as feeding a wild beast that 
is out to destroy you. The Communist agri- 
cultural system is a dismal and horrible 
failure. Collectivized slave farmers Just don't 
raise food. 

We are now goin to make good 
deficiency of the 5 atlowiig them 
to divert manpower from the farms to the 
munition factories, where they are building 
the weapons of war to destroy this country. 

The Communist agricultural system is in 
such a mess that it takes 52 percent of the 
population to raise sufficient food. In this 
country, only about one person out of 20 is 
employed in agriculture and yet we have an 
enormous surplus, 

Nobody is starving in Russia, so our wheat 
sale it not a matter of being humanitarian. 
It simply represents the greed of some U.S. 
businessmen to make money and the admin- 
istration'’s desire to be able to Say it got rid 
of the wheat surplus which has been piling 
up in this country, due to the crazy govern- 
mental policies in Washington. 

With this wheat purchased from the 
United States, the Soviet will be able to 
make its crazy system much more palatable 
to the average Russians. It will (1) take 
pressure off of the government and (2) it 
will release manpower for the armament 
plans. 

Only the left wingers and the theoretical 
planners around Kennedy could think up a 
5 like this. 

e Russians do pay us for this wheat, 
it will be in money produced by the slaves 
in the Soviet Union. 

When the test ban treaty was passed, this 
newspaper warned our readers that it was 
just the beginning of a number of conces- 
sions to Russia for which we would get noth- 
ing in return and which would result, in the 
end, in building up and strengthening the 
Communists for their final onslaught to des- 
ee the United States and to enslave all 
of us. 


Publisher. 


{From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
Sept. 28, 1963] 
Our Poticy HELPS THE REDS 


In its implied support of a plan to permit 
the sale of American grain to the Soviet 
bloc, the U.S. Government again is permit- 
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ting itself to be motivated by emotionalism 
rather than by the hard realities of interna- 
tional life. 

It is also conning itself into accepting the 
deluding belief that our benefit from foreign 
trade, no matter with what country it is to 
be undertaken, is worth all the future head- 
aches and heartaches bolstering of commu- 
nism’s faltering economy may induce. 

Examined under the cold and penetrating 
light of reality, the economic shot in the 
arm that extensive trade with the Soviet 
Union and its satellites will provide the 
United States will be a mighty expensive 
price to pay for the windfall the Com- 
munist countries receive from our generous 
gesture. 

And generous is the word. For not only 
is trade with the Communists unnecessary, 
it is unwholesome—from our standpoint, 

Few, if any residents of the Communist 
nations, will ever be permitted to know that 
they are enjoying free world grain, whether 
it is obtained from the United States, Can- 
ada, or Australia. Nor, do we imagine, is any 
fanfare made by the Soviet officials of the 
fact when machinery or other commodities 
arrive from this country or other Western 
nations, 

The effect is to create a condition of satis- 
faction in the minds of the Russian and sat- 
ellite peoples that all is well with the Soviet 
system. Yet, the reverse is true. The Soviet 
agriculture program has failed miserably, and 
routine commodities produced in the Soviet 
Union cannot compare in quality or efficiency 
with their Western counterparts. 

Not only, then, do we play into the psy- 
chological hands of the Kremlin by permit- 
ting their subjects to believe their well-filled 
stomachs are the courtesy of the Communist 
system, we will create a situation which can 
be ever more dangerous to our well-being 
than the perpetuation of that myth. 

By trading with the Communists we are 
helping to strengthen the Soviet Union's 
basic industries, Senator KENNETH KEATING 
of New York, the solon who sounded the 
alarm on the use of Cuba as a Soviet missile 
base, said recently that as late as 1961 Rus- 
sian industry was still so backward that two- 
thirds of all automobiles in the country, one- 
fourth of all construction machinery and 
one-third of all metal-cutting tools had been 
idled by shoddy components and lack of 
spare parts. Then, at a time when Soviet 
officials would normally have had their hands 
full with their domestic problems, the West- 
ern nations stepped up their exports to the 
Soviet bloc. These, said KEATING, now top 
$4 billion a year, with “technologically ad- 
vanced machinery, even entire factories, ac- 
counting for more than half the total.” 

The Battle Act, passed in 1951, called for 
termination of all U.S. economic and mili- 
tary assistance to any nation that ships em- 

items to hostile nations, specifical- 
ly the Soviet bloc. However, except for arms 
and implements of war, a loophole, said 
KEATING, allows the White House to ignore 
the act if “unusual circumstances” should 
make it detrimental to U.S. security to cut 
off aid. Nineteen aid-receiving governments, 
the New York Senator said, have ignored the 
Battle Act some 33 times, and in every case 
the State Department has persuaded the 
White House that unusual circum- 
stances” were involved. 

That seems to be the situation now that 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, Secretary of 
Commerce Luther H. Hodges and Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman all have 

interest in lowering the trade bars 
with the Soviets to permit the sale of some 
of this Nation’s subsidized wheat. 

Instead of helping the Communists in 
their determined bid for world domination, 
the United States and its allies should adopt 
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the realistic attitude that so long as we 
provide the Soviets with commodities it does 
not have or cannot successfully produce, we 
are assisting them to utilize their industrial 
and agricultural manpower—needed sorely 
elsewhere—in the production of weapons 
and strategic equipment. 

The NATO countries, along with Japan 
and Australia, control two-thirds of the 
world's industrial capacity. They have the 
economic force to put communism on the 
defensive. 

The United States and its allies, as Keat- 
Ta said, must make use of this forna 
From the Jefferson Standard Broadcasting 

Co., Sept. 26, 1963] 


SHALL We HELP Russia? 


All reliable information from behind the 
Iron Curtain indicates that the socialist 
economy is failing. But every time such 
news is received, some well-meaning Amer- 
icans are ready to rush in and help the So- 
viet bloc out of its difficulties. 

Senator Humpurey’s proposal that the 
United States change its trade policies and 
sell surplus American wheat to the Soviet 
Union strikes us as being in that class. 
The Latta amendment passed in 1961 dis- 
courages the sale of farm products to Rus- 
sia, and its author says any sales without 
repealing the amendment would be illegal. 
He admits, however, that the President may 
have authority to issue a permit for the ex- 
port of wheat to the Soviet Union, 

If this is done, it will play into Khrush- 
chev's hands, It has been suggested that one 
of his reasons for suddenly pressing so hard 
for the test ban treaty is that his civilian 
economy is in such bad condition that he 
must reduce military expenditures or face 
a possible-crisis at home. 

One of the recent indications was the 
report of a bread shortage in Russia. This 
could be serious in a country in which the 
chief food in the diet is bread. In spite of 
all his rosy predictions about the bumper 
wheat crops, this bread shortage has forced 
Khrushchev to buy 200 million bushels of 
wheat from Canada. He has not even in- 
quired about the possibility of buying Amer- 
ican wheat, but Senator HUMPHREY appears 
willing to offer it before Russia indicates 
a desire to buy. 

If his motive is merely to cut down the 
American surplus, he is being shortsighted, 
because the wheat would be a tremendous 
help to Khrushchev, but the benefit profit 
to the United States would be very small. 

If Mr. Humpurey’s motive is humani- 
tarian, we think it is misplaced. The Soviet 
people are plagued by shortages, but they 
are not suffering. They are irritated, un- 
comfortable, and restive. They complain 
about food, about the poor quality of con- 
sumer goods, about the inefficiency of the 
topheavy bureaucracy. Our tactics should 
be to make them more dissatisfied rather 
than less. 

The collective farms have failed every- 
where they have been tried, from Cuba to 
Kowloon. Now is our chance to let it be 
proved to the world as well as to the people 
of the Socialist bloc. 

The Soviet economic squeeze is so tight 
that Khrushehev is resorting to all kinds 
of improvisations, such as allowing people to 
make a capitalistic private profit and then 
tightening the screws with a semi-military 
control. 

If anything can topple the Red monolith, 
it will be the failure of the Socialist econ- 
omy, and all signs indicate that it is totter- 


Now that we have caught it off balance, 
We ought to give it the shove that will send 
it to its rotten foundation. We 
should not prop it up. 
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Time To Protect Pedalers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, the cam- 
paign to promote improved physical fit- 
ness is gaining increased support 
throughout our Nation. The accent is 
on youth but hundreds of thousands of 
adults, too, are responding to the leader- 
ship of the President’s Council on Physi- 
cal Fitness, the YMCA, and the other 
agencies, both State and private, which 
are engaged in this effort. I am glad to 
note a renewal of interest in one of the 
most salutary of recreational activities— 
bicycling. 


Accordingly, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call the attention of the House to the 
following editorial from the Aiken (S.C.) 
Standard & Review: 

Time To PROTECT PEDALERS 


At the risk of putting the bicycle in the 
spinach category—as something that’s good 
for you—the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
with the personal endorsement of President 
Kennedy and former President Eisenhower’ 
heart specialist, Paul Dudley White, 15 
recommending cycling for a prominent spot 
in the Nation's school fitness program 
1963-64, 

In an exhaustive, 55-page treatise on the 
subject of cycling now being sent to its 
membership of over 34,000 coaches, physical 
education instructors, athletic, and recrea- 
tion directors in primary and secondary 
schools, colleges, universities, and civic 
recreation bureaus, the association gives full 
recognition to the fact that fitness comes 
faster when means employed is fun, In 
other words, the AAHPER is firmly on the 
side of fun and regards the bike as its 
embodiment. 

The booklet urges and advises on the for- 
mation of bicycle clubs, on intramural and 
intraschool bicycle racing from the elemen- 
tary school level to the university, and places 
considerable emphasis on the value of the 
two-wheeler in the conditioning of atheletes 
in all the other scholastic sports. And just 
by way of starting the coach or instructor 
to hiking beyond the campus, this guide 
on how to be happy while becoming physi- 
cally fit outlines no less than nine different 
hikes—from a predawn “breakfast hike” to 
far-ranging “cycle train or truck tours.“ 

With the added impact of this advice to 
educators on cycling for fun and fitness, 
more riders than ever, in and out of school 
and of all ages, will be pedaling their way 
to euphoria. Thus, since we will have our 
share of them in our own community, per- 
haps it is time as the schools open, to take 
a look at the facilities we are providing for 
their comfort and safety. What about cycle 
paths, planning and marking bike safety 
routes—or at very least making sure we have 
adequate bicycle racks at schools and shop- 
ping centers? 

We shouldn't forget the wheel is one of 
man's greatest inventions—and the bike 
wheel one of his happiest. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 


the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation for 


1963 


Publishing the fine booklet referred to in 
this editorial. 

Such actions are in the public interest 
and deserve our enthusiastic support. 


A New Future for the Bar and Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARNEN E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr, SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the 
corp I wish to call to the attention of 
My colleagues a profound and important 
address made last Friday evening by 
John H. Colburn, editor and publisher 
of the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle & Beacon 
ore the Missouri Bar Association in 
City, Mo. Mr. Colburn has 
emphasized the responsibilities of 

bar, the judiciary, and the press in 

e preservation of individual liberties 
as guaranteed by the law. He once 
again cautions us against news man- 
agement as practiced by the adminis- 
tration and warns against the use of 
news as a weapon of national policy— 
à policy to lie if necessary.” 

I commend this address by Mr. Col- 

to the Members of Congress. The 
address follows: 

A New FUTURE ror THE Bak AND PRESS 

(By John H. Colburn) 

This is a distinct honor—and a signifi- 
cant one, too, for an editor to address this 
group this evening. It is significant because 
it Tecognizes the tremendous mutual respon- 
Sibility shared by the bar and the press more 
than any other group. This is a day-to-day 

bility to keep the people of this 
‘Seat country fully informed on their 
Tights—and obligations—in a society where 
a enjoy freedom unsurpassed anywhere 


Whether it be cold war or hot war, the 
test threat to our freedom will be com- 
Placency. As Government grows in power 
and influence over our daily activities—no 
Matter what its political complexion may 
grows the threat to individual liberty 
Unless the bar, the judiciary, and the press 
wy 5 to protect the liberties guaranteed 
wW. 


Look to Cuba—to the Iron Curtain coun- 
es —ahywhere there is a dictatorship. 
What was the pattern? First the press was 
fpuséled—then the judiciary was stripped of 
ts powers of administering justice by law. 
times the process was reversed. In any 
event, the judiciary and the press first had 
to be controlled before a police or dictator 
could operate. Once the liberty of the 
Courte and press was suppressed, then the 
People were stripped of their educational and 
religious freedoms. X 
‘ion a society of liberty and freedom of the 
dividual, the bar and the press must be 
tly vigilant to protect the people's 
sonstitutional rights—and their rights to 
cL tip and to go to the school of their 
pnolce. The first amendment gives the press 
te Special occupational or professional priv- 
eges; no license to do what it pleases. It 
to on the press a terrific responsibility 
Uphold the constitutional right of free 
th respect rights of privacy and serve 
J e—and the bar—by helping to pro- 
tect all of their rights. 
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To say that the press has scored 100 per- 
cent in meeting these obligations would be 
foolish. Just as foolish as saying that every- 
one here faithfully abides by the Ten Com- 
mandments, or that the bar and the judici- 
ary, as a whole, have a perfect record in 
meeting their responsibilities, However, 
your discussion of professional problems of 
lawyers and judges here this week illustrates 
what is being done by bar and judiciary 
groups throughout the country to improve 
the administration of justice. This is essen- 
tial for the successful functioning of our 
system of freedom under law. 

Just as vital is the responsible functioning 
of your press—and that includes television, 
radio, news magazines, and other periodicals 
as well as newspapers, Today, responsible 
editors and responsible managers of other 
media are most conscious of their obliga- 
tions. 

Mine is both a profession and a business. 
Producing a newspaper involves the creative 
work of an alert and diligent staff of writers 
and editors, the manufacturing skills of top 
engineers and craftsmen and the persuasive 
salesmanship of the circulation and adver- 
tising departments. Our news staff must 
have the professional pride and competence 
to breathe life and meaning into the daily 
record of history. We must provide wise 
counsel in editorials, be dedicated to public 
service and to leadership—but uppermost we 
must have an unwavering concern for truth, 
the hallmark of freedom, and a concern for 
human decency and human betterment. In 
short, the good newspaper functions as the 
conscience of the community, 2 

Press responsthillty today by any standard 
ot objective measurement is higher than it 
has ever been. But ours is a unique busi- 
ness. What other business produces a new 
product every day—365 days a year? What 
other business operates on such a split- 
second system of production schedules? In 
the legal profession, you can ask for a con- 
tinuance or stay until you are ready for a 
presentation. In our business, once a de- 
cision is made, the product goes into print 
or on the air. In how many other busi- 
nesses are human errors and faulty judg- 
ments exposed for all to see? No wonder 
the press is vulnerable to criticism. This is 
especially true in these days when most 
people think they can run the country bet- 
ter than the President, prescribe for your ills 
better than a physician, determine the 
merits of a complicated case better than a 
judge, and run a newspaper better than a 
publisher. 

Considering the magnitude of our task, 
our proportion of errors of commission and 
ommission—or in judgment—are no more 
and maybe fewer than for any othey busi- 
ness or profession. Just review the vast 
improvements in responsibility you have 
seen in your own newspapers in the past 25 
years. This is the trend for the future along 
with vast technological changes that will 
revolutionize our production techniques. 
This trend toward greater press responsi- 
bility is a compelling reason why there 
should be closer press tles with the bar and 
judiciary. The antipathy—often antagon- 
ism—between our groups must be replaced 
by a better understanding of our mutual 
responsibilities and obligations to protect 
the freedom and individual rights of our 
people. 

On the basis of this better understanding, 
Tam confident of a bright new future for 
the bar and press. Already a solid founda- 
tion is being laid in many areas for a better 
appreciation of our mutual responsibilities 
and a better appreciation for the need of in- 
forming the people of what we are doing. 
The public relations activities of the Mis- 
souri bar are noteworthy advances and the 
Missouri press served its function well in 
your successful program to put the selection 
of judges on a nonpartisan basis. 
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But to achieve the full potential of what 
is being done in the area of press-bar under- 
standing will require solid foundation work 
at the college level, There is a community 
of interest that must bring our law and 
journalism schools closer together. Far too 
often the areas of conflict between the bar 
and the press have been the result of ignor- 
ance of the roles each should play in a free 
society. 

Reporters should know more about the 
problems of lawyers and of judges and about 
the techniques of legal and court procedures. 
Lawyers and future judges should be better 
informed on the type of information a news- 
paper needs to accurately inform the public 
and should have more information on the 
problems involved in the processing and pro- 
duction of news copy. 

Words are the tools that writers and edi- 
tors must use expertly and they also are the 
tools of a lawyer or Judge. The need for ex- 
cellent writing by the bar was underscored 
by Justice George Rossman of the Oregon 
Supreme Court, who said too many lawyers 
never learn to use these tools skillfully. 
Writing in the American Bar Association 
Journal last November, Judge Rossman sald: 

“We are a word-bound profession. We 
must not regard words merely as words; they 
are symbols that represent thoughts and 
purposes in the mind of a lawyer which he 
wishes to communicate.” 

Where could you find a stronger endorse- 
ment for the type of training in writing 
which many of our best journalism schools 
are providing today? Likewise, students of 
journalism could benefit by taking law 
school courses in research and case work, the 
right of privacy, the libel laws—even partici- 
pating in mock trials as reporters. Through 
such an interchange the future lawyer would 
be better equipped to deal with the press and 
the future journalists would achieve a better 
understanding of work of the bar as it re- 
lates to the administration of justice. 

This interchange will be especially valu- 
able in the years ahead because of the tre- 
mendous technological changes already un- 
derway in the newspaper business and 
because of changes which I foresee for the 
bar and judiciary. 

Reig loge 1 look into the crystal 
By I can see many changes 
our courtrooms 4 20 


the proceedings that will be transmitted al- 
most instantly by teletype to communica- 
tions rooms and press booths recessed in the 
balconies of new courtrooms. This will give 
reporters a complete record so that their ac- 
counts will be more accurate and more 
9 will provide counsel with 
g pt of the proceedings to 
assist in cross and recross examinations, 

2. Closed circuit television cameras oper- 
ated by court personnel from recessed booths 
will provide a video tape record in picture 
and narrative form of a court proceeding. 
This record would be invaluable for appel- 
late court work and for future instruction in 
our law schools. It also could be made 
available to the press under controlled con- 
ditions, 

3. Our law schools or law centers will be- 
come headquartres for information retrieval 
centers. Through use of punchcard systems, 
lawyers and court attachés will be able to 
obtain reference data from these centers 
within minutes, thus saving hours of re- 
search work. 

In the newspaper field, computers already 
are being used for typesetting operations 
and the compilation of stock market infor- 
mation. Closed circuit TV systems will be 
common in newspaper offices 10 years from 
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now to expedite editing and page makeup. 
These are just a few illustrations of what 
can be done and new discoveries also are 
being made faster than they can be tested. 

Modern courtroom facilities with the re- 
cessed booths that I have described would 
make it possible for the press to provide pic- 
torial coverage of court proceedings in an 
atmosphere of dignity and decorum. The 
decision as to whether such proceedings 
should be photographed, broadcast or tele- 
vised must be left to the discretion of the 
presiding judge and counsel in the case so 
as to protect the rights of the defendant 
and of the State. 

It would be a tremendous advance for the 
cause of justice, I believe, if satisfactory 
arrangements could be made to photograph 
and televise certain court proceedings. Per- 
haps this start should be made in our United 
States and Supreme Courts where the issues 
are ready for a final decision. The American 
public needs to be made more aware of the 
processes of our judicial system because the 
days have long since past when most of a 
town or a city turned out to view events in 
the courtroom. I speak here not of the 
sensational trials, but of the many judicial 
processes that affect our school system, our 
industry, our local government—even our 
pocketbooks through questions of tax policy. 
With the advantage of more modern court- 
room facilities, of more modern equipment 
and with a mutual understanding of the ob- 
jectives and the conditions under which 
court proceedings would be photographed or 
televised, I believe that the press and the bar 
can demonstrate convincingly that this can 
be done in a responsible way to inform the 
public and satisfy the objections of the bar 
and the judiciary. 

Our technological advances will not erase 
all of the problems involved in the relation- 
ship of the bar and the press and they will 
have no effect at all on our present-day 
problems of reporting on civil and criminal 
cases. One of the fundamental difficulties, 
of course, is that there is a lack of agree- 
ment among lawyers in what should be pub- 
lished in the public interest and what 

an individual's rights. The rea- 
sons for this disagreement are many and 
varied and range from emotional considera- 
tions to political pressures and public 
opinion. 

Two events during the past year, though, 
have prompted many editors to take a fresh 
look at their policy for pre-trial reporting. 
These were: 

1. A conference on “Prejudicial News Re- 
porting in Criminal Cases” which was held 
last year at Northwestern University. This 
conference ended without agreement, but 
produced a proposal by Justice Bernard S. 
Meyer of the New York State Supreme Court 
for a statute that would specifically spell out 
what could and could not be published prior 
to trial. 

2. The U.S. Court of Appeals of New York 
ruled in January of this year that a man who 
admitted murder and was sentenced to be 
executed was entitled to a new trial. The 
court majority held that he did not receive 
an impartial jury trial because pretrial state- 
ments issued both by the State and the de- 
fense resulted in scare headlines and mass 
cove: of three slayings which the de- 
fendant had admitted. 

In Oregon and in Massachusetts, cooper- 
ative steps have been undertaken by the bar 
and the press to set up voluntary restrictions 
to improve pretrial reporting. The Oregon 
code says in part “the demands of accuracy 
and objectivity in news reporting should be 
balanced with the demands of fair play. 
The public has a right to be informed. The 
accused has a right to be judged in an at- 
mosphere free from undue prejudice.” 

The codes are indicative of a growing 
awareness among editors that if the press is 
to accurately and objectively fulfill its re- 
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sponsibilities it must change some of its long- 
accepted practices. John McMullan of the 
Miami Herald, a law school graduate who 
became an editor, suggested after the North- 
western conference that instead of statutory 
regulations, the press should adopt volun- 
tary restrictions along these lines: 

1. Avoid deliberate editorialization even 
when a crime seems to be solved beyond all 
reasonable doubt. 

2. Don't call a killing a murder until there 
is an indictment as to the degree of homi- 
elde, 

3. Don’t solve a case on the basis of po- 
lice statements, 

4. If the accused wants to make a state- 
ment—to the police or to the public—call 
it that and not a confession. 

5. Don't let the defense or prosecuting at- 
torney or the police use the press as a sound- 
ing board for public opinion or personal 
publicity. 

6. Don’t call a person a suspect if he is 
only brought in for questioning. 

These provisions are the basis for the 
voluntary codes in Oregon and Massachu- 
settes and they are being used by newspapers 
throughout the country as guidelines for 
better reporting and a better understanding 
with the bar and the judiciary. This new 
approach, I hope, will erase a feeling among 
many lawyers that newsmen apparently re- 
gard the right of freedom of the press as a 
license to prejudge persons charged with 
crime, The majority of responsible editors 
feel quite strongly that more can be done on 
a voluntary basis than will be done through 
statutory restrictions. They point out that 
the law profession now, through Canon 20 
of the “Canons of Professional Ethics,” has 
power to police much of the pretrial mate- 
rial. Justice Meyer, after considerable re- 
search, found, and I quote, that “In more 
than 50 years that the canon has been on 
the books, there has never been one reported 
proceeding against an offending lawyer, 
prosecutor or judge.” Federal Judge Herbert 
L. Will, of Illinois, writing in the DePaul 
Law Review, discussed the proposed statutory 
restrictions for newspaper reporting, and 
said that “voluntary action by the press may 
not be easy to instigate, but it should not 
be written off as a possible solution to the 
problem of prejudicial publicity.” Judge 
Will is not optimistic about this possibility 
of voluntary action, but he said it seemed 
to him that this was the course which any 
self-respecting professional should follow. 
The vast majority of responsible editors 
agree, They feel that if the bar and the 
Judiciary do an effective voluntary job of 
enforcing Canon 20, that the press also can, 
by voluntary effort, substantially eliminate 
the problem of prejudicial reporting. 

Statutory regulations might well create 
more problems than they would solve, They 
could lead to curbs on our search for the 
essential truth; they could impinge on our 
individual rights and responsibilities; and 
they could lead to a bureaucratic—or even 
tyrannical—form of justice that would vio- 
late the very tenets of our Constitution. 

In short, the press must clean its own 
house and police its own ranks to prevent 
prejudicial reporting and the lawyers and 
judges must reexamine their own violations 
in this area. 

In this discussion of press and bar coopera- 
tion, there has not been time to review what 
has emerged during the past year as a con- 
cept of government “managed news.“ Actu- 
ally, the term “news management” is a 
misnomer, because the essential issue is dis- 
tortion and misrepresentation of informa- 
tion for political purposes. News has been 
managed and always will be and there is no 
quarrel with that so long as there are alert 
reporters who baye access to all news sources 
and sọ long as there is no controlled effort 
to distort or misrepresent news and thus 
deceive the public. 

Your distinguished Senators from Mis- 
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souri, EDWARD LONG and STUART SYMINGTON, 
are. sponsoring a bill drafted by Senator 
Lonc which would go a long way to insure 
that there is adequate public access to all 
vital Government records. Senator LONG 
states that “the volume of material which 
is denied the public is in itself staggering, 
but it becomes even more so when one rea- 
lizes that much of It Is withheld for petty 
reasons.” Nearly 200 years ago James Mad- 
ison, who was chairman of the committee 
which drafted the first amendment, made 
a comment that is just as appropriate to- 
day as it was then. He said: 

“A popular government without popular 
information or the means of acquiring it is 
but a prologue to a farce or a tragedy or per- 
haps both.” 

What Senator Lone proposes is an amend- 
ment to the Administrative Procedure Act. 
which was adopted in 1946 but which is 
inadequate today in our growing centralized 
Government. He proposes to set up morë 
workable guidelines to make information 
available and still provide adequate protec- 
tion for military secrets and private com- 
munication regarding personnel or foreign 
governments. His proposal contains also 
much needed teeth which provide for court 
procedures when there is a question about 
information that is being withheld from thë 
public. I hope that this association and 
the American Bar Association will support 
this legislation. 

Today, there are uncounted thousands of 
Government press agents representing all of 
the activities of the Federal Government. 
Some of them are necessary and most help- 
ful in digging out information of interest 
to the public. But if all of these services 
are ever coordinated into a Government wire 
network, you will see more efforts to im- 
pose controlled views on the public and 
the access by the press to legitimate sources 
of information will be curtailed further. 

The framework for such a wire service 
already has been laid by the Agriculture 
Department. It said such a service was 
needed to provide more information for the 
farmers. The political overtones of 
entire business of controlled information 
were best outlined by Agriculture Secretary 
Freeman who said he authorized the Gov 
ernment news wire because “a strongly ori- 
ented GOP press made it difficult to get 
across to farmers gains made by the present 
administration.” 

The limitation on press access to legit! 
mate news sources is illustrated most viv“ 
idly in the restrictions imposed during the 
Cuban crisis and which are still in effect at 
the Pentagon. In the Pentagon no 
can talk to reporters without having a pub. 
lic relations observer present or without 
making a full report to the public relations 
office, Secretary McNamara said this pro- 
cedure Is necessary to promote more coor 
dination in the handling of Pentagon in- 
formation. The actual result, on the oth 
hand, has been that no one will give the 
press information that is critical of Defense 
Department policy no matter how accurate 
that Information may be. 

During the Cuban crisis, under this cloak 
of coordination to protect national security: 
the Defense Department did more to decei¥® 
our own people than it accomplished in de- 
ceiving the Soviet Union or Fidel Castro. In 
this perilous nuclear era, the security of the 
Nation must be paramount. But our secU 
rity can best be maintained by the full m 
porting of all the factual truth that is no 
harmful to the national interest. Durinf 
times of crisis, the American press in all bls 
tory has never wavered in its patriotism t° 
protect our security. 

Since World War II, we have been called 
upon to report unprecedented changes In 
our way of life. Developments in our 
and scientific reyolutions have erupted on 
our front pages day after day. These new 
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developments—especially the necessity for 
Tecognizing and intelligently reporting 
change—require new reporting and editing 
techniques. But there should be no sacri- 
fice to the fundamental necessity of report- 
ing the full, basic truth. 

Should this Nation ever establish use of 
news as a weapon of national policy—a pol- 
ley to lie if necessary—we will have under- 
Mined the bedrock of our free society. In- 
Stead of deceiving an enemy, who will be 
Naturally skeptical and suspicious of any 
Move or statement we make, we will have 
destroyed the confidence of our own people 
in our national institutions. 

The history of free government is a history 
Of escape from the evils of suppressing or 
controlling or manipulating news. If your 
Press is to remain a powerful force for public 
good, how can anyone ignore this history? 
How long would you be content with news 
Spoon-fed. by powerful bureaucratic and 
Other propaganda organizations? Not for 
long, I hope—not any longer than the press 
Would wait to go into action if it saw the 
People's rights being jeopardized through 
governmental interference in the vital func- 
tions of the bar and judiciary. 

We cannot be complacent about this and 
We should be seriously concerned about the 
complacency of many young people toward 
Our freedoms. Everyone seems to under- 
Stand the nature of freedom for himself, but 
Somewhere there is a psychological block in 
respecting the same freedom for others— 
especially in times of tension. 

Three years ago a poll conducted at Purdue 
University showed that high school students 
favored censorship of the press, motion plc- 
tures and of the sale of books and favored 
third-degree methods in FBI procedures. 
Another survey by Eugene Gilbert, pollster 
Of teenage opinion, showed that a third ap- 
Prove a central government agency as a 
Censor. 

A remark by Justice Black in 1959 is apt 

y. He said that we as a people -have 
Not yet decided “whether in accordance with 
Our traditions and our constitution we will 
have the confidence and courage to be free.” 

What bigger challenge is there than to 
Stimulate among our_young people confi- 

and courage so as to erase any com- 
Placency about freedom and freedom of 
expression? 

Long ago that famous Kansas newspaper 
editor, William Allen White, said to an 
anxious Governor: "You say that freedom 
ot utterance is not for time of stress, and 
I reply with the sad truth that only in time 
Of stress is freedom of utterance in danger. 
No one questions it in calm days, because 
there is no need, and the reverse is true 
also; only when free utterance is suppressed 

it needed and when it is needed it is most 
Vital to justice.” i 

In conclusion, there is no greater respon- 
Ability faced by the bar and the press in the 
future than in cooperating to protect our 

om, to protect justice for all, and to 
Buarantee that free utterance never is sup- 
Pressed. In this joint venture, we must be 
Vigilant sentinels to guard against violations 
Of individual rights in the name of protect- 

civil rights and to prevent any subjuga- 
of freedom in the name of freedom, 


British See Taint on White House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 
Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 


Well once in a while for us to see our- 
Selves as others see us. 
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I include the following article: 
BRITISH See TAINT ON WHITE HOUSE 
(By Renė MacColl) 

It is the No. 1 topic of conversation in 
America. It is the nagging constant fear 
overhanging the whole American scene, It 
is the biggest domestic crisis the United 
States has faced since her Civil War a cen- 
tury ago. And it just might bring ruin to 
the hitherto brilliantly successful career of 
John Kennedy in next year's presidential 
elections. 7 

It is the Negro problem. And the relent- 
lessly operative word in the crisis is, now.“ 

The whole placid and complacent snail's 
pace approach to giving the American Ne- 
gro a square shake has been wrecked almost 
overnight. 

The tsolated incidents which have seemed 
so important but only passingly so during 
the last half a dozen years as they briefly 
captured the world’s headlines have sud- 
denly become part of everyday life. 

VIOLENCE 


Those incidents ranged from the affair of 
Little Rock and the sit-in demonstrations 
aimed at integrating white restaurants in 
Alabama, to the riots and killings at Oxford. 

Now south, north, west, and east passions 
are flaring and violence rips towns and vil- 
lages as the descendants of the Africans 
brought here in slavery hundreds of years 
ago abruptly. run out of patience and demand 
equality—now. 3 

They won't wait any longer. 
wait any longer. 

It is as H some chemical which has been 
working quietly in their velns while they 
remained subservierit and docile, has clicked, 
making them rage and rise. 

They will not be fobbed off any longer. 
Houses, schools, public amenities, above all 
jobs, must be theirs for the asking and on 
exactly the same basis as for the whites. 

FRIGHTENING 


The situation is increasingly dangerous. 
For the melancholy fact is that white Amer- 
icans in the North as well as in the South 
are not ready to see the Negro obtain equal- 


They can't 


ity. 

TThey like to say that the Negroes are hu- 
man beings just like the rest of us. 

But when it comes to the point they don’t 
want them as neighbors. 

And it has been unmistakable that the 
Negro demonstrations of the past few months 
have tended to alienate and frighten the 
northern whites, so that now even the mod- 
erates are beginning to say the Negroes are 
getting out of hand. 

And there is a widely held conviction that 
if once a Negro family is allowed to move 
into a hitherto white housing estate property 
values will plummet 30 percent overnight, 

Nobody likes to be hit in his pocketbook— 
but so far it has not been conclusively proved 
anywhere that this alleged loss of values is 
really true. 

‘WORRIED 

Politically the Negro reyolt holds the po- 
tentialities of catastrophe for Kennedy. 

For the whites are beginning to blame Ken- 
nedy for encouraging the Negroes. 

The Negroes have overplayed their hand 
but it was the White House that let them do 
it,” is a commonly heard remark these days. 

So the tense and worried white electorate 
is talking of a swingback to Kennedy’s oppo- 
nents, the Republicans. 7 

Kennedy only won the Presidency by a 
touchback in 1960. It might not take much 
ot a swing to unseat him next year. 


Next RxrURTIIC BRITISH MUSLIMS? 

Wo Negroes are far worse colonized here 
in America than are the blacks in Sout 
Africa.” i 

And again: "President Kennedy should 
get an Oscar from Hollywood as the best 
actor of the century—because he beats all 
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his predecessors when it comes to posing as 
the friend of the Negro. 

“He is nothing of the sort, of course. He 
is a monumental hypocrite.” 

This is Malcolm X, heir-apparent of the 
Prophet Elijah Muhammad, who heads the 
extremist antiwhite group known as the 
Black Muslims. 

He is called Maicolm X because the Black 
Muslims have all renounced thetr last names, 
which they spurn as detested relics of the 
slave days. 

He poured savage scorn on the huge Negro 
march on Washington 11 days ago. 

“It was nothing but a farce. Kennedy got 
scared and simply arranged for the White 
House to take the thing over. It was a Goy- 
ernment-run march.” + 

There is a chance that Britain may be 

hearing about the Black Muslims before 
much longer. Prophet Elijah Muhammad 
is considering establishing British and Car- 
ibben branches. 
Malcolm X theorizes that racial strife is 
at hand in America because until now the 
white man has pursued the policy of 
evacuation. * 

“Rehousing? If the Negro moves in, the 
white man has moved out. 

“Education? If the Negro children have 
Paved in, the white children have moved 
out. 


But now we want the good jobs—and the 
white man isn't going to move out of those. 


That's where the violence and bloodshed 
are going to start.“ 


Anthony Eden: Munich Could Be 
Repeated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
- HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing his long years of able and honorable 
public service, during which he was 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, Hon. 
Anthony Eden, now Earl of Avon, gave 
strong leadership. He knew the evil 
minds of both nazism and international 
communism. He was one of the few in 
his country who realized that Munich 
was a defeat, and would lead to danger- 
ous results because instead of the Munich 
Pact representing a contribution to peace 
when made, was in fact appeasement, 
and only an invitation for Hitler to keep 
moving to attain his evil purposes. His- 

tory shows how Churchill and Eden were 
right. 

So when the Earl of Avon (Anthony 
Eden) expresses his views on world af- 
fairs and particularly for the leaders of 
the free world to be ever watchful of- 
following the pathway of appeasement, 
his opinions should be given serious con- 
sideration. 

In my remarks I include an article 
written by him appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of September 29, 1963: 
ANTHONY EDEN: MunicH Coup BE REPEATED 

(By Anthony Eden, Earl of Avon) 

From the day when the Munich agreement 
was signed 25 years ago, argument about it 
has been bitter but confused. A pretext 
can be made for Munich as a desperate ex- 
pedient to gain time; it was never a construc- 
tive act of statesmanship heralding peace. 
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Unfortunately it was as peace in our time 
that its authors sought to defend it. These 
illusions, misplaced as they were, can hardiy 
be understood unless they can be traced to 
their source. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain and those who 
thought like him, whether in Britain, France, 
or the United States, did not see the Czech 
crisis as a further step in the aggrandizement 
policy of a dictatorship avid for conquest. 
On the contrary, they placed themselves in 
the position of the men they were facing 
and concluded that they had some griev- 
ances. The Czech rule, it was argued, had 
not been uniformly considerate to the Ger- 
man minority. Czechoslovakia was a recent 
creation and something of a polyglot state; 
it was not so extraordinary that the Nazi 
rulers should be impatient. 


THE BRITISH FAILURE 


A neutral disposition, to be fair to the 
point of being blind, had its inevitable con- 
sequence, that the British Government ap- 
proached the crisis as an honest broker int 
stead of an honest facer of truths. This 
stemmed from a failure to read the character 
and intentions of the dictatorships of Hitler 
and Mussolini, whether in Abyssinia or Aus- 
tria, Czechoslovakia, or, latér, Albania. 

As a consequence the unfortunate Lord 
Runciman was sent upon a mission to find 
a reasonable solution between two parties. 
One of whom, the Czechs, was prepared to 
accept any concession which still allowed of 
national survival, while the other, on Hitler's 
instructions, was always to ask that amount 
more than President Benes could give, to keep 
ahead in the bidding, but not too far ahead 
all at once. The consequence was inevitable. 
The Czechs were asked by those to whom 
they looked for support and understanding 
to yield more than their country’s safety per- 
mitted, and they were doomed. 

Yet, up until the hour of the Nazi invasion 
in March 1939, there were apologists defend- 
ing the Munich settlement as compatible 
with the survival of Czechoslovakia. Sir 
Winston Churchill and I, then, of course, out 
of office, were sitting together discussing a 
cartoon which derided as scaremongers those 
who held opinions such as ours, when the 
news of the German entry into Prague was 
brought to us. 

It should be worth while to probe how 
these mistaken thoughts could have grown 
so strongly and to have a care lest they 
should thrive again. Fundamentally it was 
the fault of “appeasement,” of cherishing 
the illusion that to buy a little time, even at 
the expense of the security of an ally at 
second remove, was to contribute to peace, 
whereas it was in truth a surrender to the 
threat of force, laying the paving stones to 
war. The distinction should always be rec- 
ognize, if often unwelcome, I tried to de- 
fine it in a speech in the House of Lords 2 
years ago: 

“It is whether the agreement for which 
they (the government) are working will serve 
only to relax tension for a while, or whether 
it is in the true interests of lasting peace. 
We must not perpetrate an injustice in order 
to get a little present ease; and the govern- 
ment has to consider whether its decision 
gives peace, not just for an hour or a day or 
two, but in its children’s time, That is the 
difference between appeasement and peace.” 


FATEFUL LURE 


There have been some modern applications 
of appeasement and, as always, they are 
catching. From the Middle East with Nasser 
they spread to the Far East with Sukarno, 
and then across to the Caribbean where 
Castro, encouraged by the success of his 
predecessors in seizing foreign national or in- 
international property with impunity, laid 
hands on many million dollars’- worth of 
American commercial enterprises in Cuba. 

Castro’s career being unruffled by protests, 
he tempted fate too far by inviting or allow- 
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ing deadly Soviet weapons of attack upon his 
soil. The American reposte was salutary and 
effective. Its nearest parallel in the 1930's 
was when, in conditions of less danger, An- 
glo-French naval action, sustained by the 
smaller Mediterranean powers, sent Musso- 
lini’s pirate submarines hastily home to base. 
Yet the tendency to “perpetrate an injustice 
in order to get a little present ease“ persists 
now as then. 

Southeast Asia presents some disturbing 
recent examples. 


WOLF VERSUS LAMB 


When Indonesia's demand for Western 
New Guinea rose to a crescendo 2 years ago, 
no pretense was made that the population 
of Papuans had any affinity with their would- 
be annexers. On the contrary, the summons 
was just a new piece of colonialism made 
all the more blatant by Indonesia’s own 
pledges toward Western New Guinea when 
she became a state in 1949. 

Yet, when Indonesia took physical action 
against the territory by parachute landings 
and other means, the request of the Nether- 
lands Government to the United Nations 
for observers to view and report upon these 
events was refused by the Acting Secretary 
General. The pretext was extraordinary: 
That to do so would be to depart from neu- 
trality unless both parties agreed to their 
presence. It can hardly be accepted that 
the alleged aggressor and the victim must 
agree before the United Nations can inform 
itself on events in response to an appeal from 
one of its members, 

When I read of these happenings, the 
memory of the well-intentioned Runciman 
mission came back to me with its inevitable 
failure, and inescapable sequel. The wolf 
and the lamb having been cautioned in the 
same terms, the wolf is not the least bit 
embarrassed and only craves permission to 
approach its jaws within striking distance 
of its victim's throat, which being granted, 
the final meal is simply delayed a while. So 
it was that Munich settled nothing except 
the fate of Czechoslovakia, just as the 
heralded agreement about Western New 
Guinea settled nothing except the fate of 
the Papuans, behind the facade of a plebis- 
cite after the event. 

The predictable sequence has followed 
with Indonesian clamor for Borneo and 
Sarawak, coupled with a denunciation of 
the new federation of Malaysia. If Indo- 
nesia is once again appeased, it is doubtful 
that she will be the final beneficiary. The 
Chinese Communists are more likely to figure 
in that part. 

But it is to be hoped that the lesson of 
Munich will be in the minds of those with 
whom the responsibility lies to give guidance 
and to say “no.” They should, above all, 
remember that after the Munich agreement, 
as in every other instance of surrender for 
appeasement’s sake, the appetite of the de- 
manding power had grown with what it 
fed upon and soon returned for more, to 
be satisfied either by persuasion or by force; 
or to be resisted with greater difficulty than 
before. 

The 25 years which have passed since 
Munich have seen many attempts to over- 
throw or subvert the ideas and practices of 
freedom, and they have not all failed. Some 
nations now behind the Iron Curtain might 
have been saved their fate if the West had 
been united and alert to the danger in time. 
No such experience must be allowed to be- 
fall the countries of southeast Asia, partic- 
ularly those whose wise statesmanship has 
led them to form Malaysia, where a rising 
standard of living contrasts sharply with 
the mounting poverty of their heavily-armed 
southern neighbor, Indonesia. 

The message of September 1938, stands 
clear for everyone to read. Never try to 
satisfy greedy appetites by concessions that 
are in themselves unjust. 


September 30 


Minority Group Distribution at the Mare 
Island Naval Shipyard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, with the 
clamor of minority races for fairness 
echoing loud in the ears of Capitol Hill, 
many times, outstanding existing per- 
formance goes unrecognized. It is my 
pleasure to call the following matter to 
the attention of the Nation: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 27, 1963. 
Rear Adm. EDWARD J. FAHY, 
Shipyard Commander, 
Mare Island Naval Shipyard, 
Vallejo, Calif. 

DEAR ADMIRAL FAHY: As a result of our re- 
cent discussion in Washington I have re- 
viewed your statistical head-count of minor- 
ity group distribution at the Mare Island 
Naval Shipyard. On broad review. it would 
appear that the shipyard should certainly 
be congratulated on assuming its obvious 
nondiscriminatory employment attitude, not 
only as is exemplified by the statistics which 
you provided, but also by a long history of 
fair employment practices at the yard of 
which I am cognizant, 

Your 1963 statistics indicate that there is 
a total of 8.6 percent Negro, 3.7 percent ori- 
ental, and 1.8 percent other minority groups 
for a total of 14.2 percent, representing a 
total of 1,471 workers out of a shipyard per- 
sonnel level of 10,329 as of 31 July 1963. 

According to the 1960 census, there 1s 
listed a total of 13,436 minority persons in 
Solano County out of a total census count 
of 126,566—a minority percentage of 10.6 per- 
cent. This statistical consideration is ex- 
tremely favorable and is evidence of perhaps 
an overly fair employment policy. This fair- 
ness policy is further exemplified by the fact 
that, despite a shipyard loss of better than 
700 personnel from 1962 to 1963, the minority 
group workers were depleted by only 61 per- 
sons and their overall percentage of yard 
employment was expanded from 12.8 percent 
to the 14.2-percent figure. 


A further review of the balance of the sta- 


tistics presented shows that the percentage 
of minority white-collar workers is steadily 
expanding and bears a reasonable relation- 
ship to the total number of minorities. Ad- 
ditionally, the overall number of journeymen 
and those above the class of journeymen has 
expanded over the past year, in spite of the 
fact that the overall personnel level of the 
shipyard has declined. 

I am particularly impressed with the sta- 
tistic indicating that in the classification 
“above journeymen and less than super- 
visor” there is a total of 228 minority persons 
out of 1,679 in this classification for a total 
of 13.6 percent. 

I am sure our democracy in the West has 
been enhanced by such employment prac- 
tices. Certainly our shipyard is nonetheless 
competitive because of such employment 
practices and stands as a model of Ameri- 
cans of all races and faiths working com- 
petitively for the good of the Nation, 

Sincerest congratulations. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT L. LEGGETT, 
Member of Congress, 


0 
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Mare Island Naval Shipyard, Vallejo, Calif, 
minority group distribution, July 31, 1963 
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Merit System Violated in Negro Hiring 
Policy, Legion Charges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp Mr. Joseph Young's 
column entitled The Federal Spotlight, 
Which appeared in a recent edition of 
the Washington Star and refers to a 
Tesolution passed by the American 
Legion in convention with regards to 
the hiring and promotions in the Federal 
Government. 

The article follows: 

Meer System VIOLATED IN Necro HIRING 
PoLicy, LEGION CHARGES 
(By Joseph Young) 

The American Legion has condemned Ken- 
nedy administration policies in the hiring 
and promotions of Negroes in Government. 

At its recent convention, the Legion unani- 
Mously approved a resolution accusing the 
Administration of attempting to isolate the 
Merit system in the hiring and promotions 
Of Negroes. 

The Legion declared, “an expedient policy 
Of attempting to aggressively encourage em- 
Ployment in the Federal civil service with- 
Out regard to its rules and regulations con- 
stitutes illegal preference and violates the 
Principles of the merit system." 

The Legion urged Congress to investigate 
fully the situation. Already a House Civil 
Service Manpower Subcommittee has started 
an investigation as to whether the adminis- 

tion's policies aimed at giving equal Gov- 
ernment employment opportunities to Ne- 
Sroes constitutes discrimination in reverse 
bypassing better-qualified whites for promo- 
tions and appointments. 

The Legion acted on resolutions submitted 
by its Mississippi and Nevada State depart- 
ments. The approved resolution deleted the 
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words, "Negroes" and “minority groups,” but 
there was no doubt that it referred to the 
hiring and promotions of Negroes. 


Overcoming Risks and 88 of 
Test Ban Treaty Costly but Vital to 
United States National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for the 
information of my colleagues, I have 
asked that a copy of my September 24 
letter to President Kennedy, relating to 
the actions necessary to minimize the 
admitted risks and disadvantages of the 
partial nuclear test ban treaty, be repro- 
duced here. The letter is as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 24, 1963. 
Re reductions of risks and disadvantages of 
the limited test ban treaty. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Secretary Dean Rusk, 
Secretary Robert McNamara, Under Secretary 
Roswell Gilpatric, Dr. Glenn Seaborg, you 
and others in your administration have con- 
ceded that there are risks and disadvantages 
in the limited test ban treaty. This conces- 
sion is implicity from your assurances and 
promises to take steps to reduce the effects 
of these risks and disadvantages upon the 
national security. ; 

The assurances and promises given have 
been instrumental in obtaining both Senate 
and pubile support for ratification of the 
treaty. In this sense, they constitute a 
solemn compact between you and the Ameri- 
can people, which must be kept. 

Amongst the steps to be taken, as out- 
lined in separate communications each dated 
August 23, 1963, to Senator Ricnarp B. 
Russi, chairmam Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, from Under Secretary Gil- 
patric and Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, are the follow- 
ing: 

1. The conduct of comprehensive, aggres- 
siye, and continuing underground nuclear 
test. programs. 

2. The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities manned by top-flight 
scientific personnel. 

3. The maintenance of facilities and re- 
sources necessary for prompt resumption of 
atmospheric testing in the event of Soviet 
abrogation of the treaty or should the na- 
tional security otherwise require. 

4. The improvement of our capability to 
detect treaty violations and Sino-Soviet 
nuclear activity, capabilities, and achleve- 
ments. 

Unfortunately, these assurances and prom- 
ises have been only general in nature. 
What, specifically, in terms of personnel, ma- 
teriel and programs are neoded to meet and 
keep them are yet to be determined. 
Joint Chiefs“ communication defined them 
as “criteria” and added that they were stated 
“necessarily in general language since addi- 
tional study will be needed to determine spe- 
cific standards and programs.“ 

Obviously and regrettably, these specifics 
were not worked out before the treaty was 
negotiated. Had this been done, perhaps the 
treaty terms might have been written to 
make them less onerous and less expensive 
to carry out. In any event, the fundamental 
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security of the country depends first, upon 
determining what they are, and, second, upon 
actually taking those actions specifically de- 
termined to be necessary to meet the “cri- 
teria.” Any error risking action less than 
the minimum necessary must be scrupu- 
lously avoided. Uncertainties always must 
be resolved positively, on the safe side, to 
make certain we adequately flesh-out all the 
necessary specifics of each of these skeletal 
general criteria. 

Unfortunately, these epecifics. will involve 
a considerable effort because of the magni- 
tude of the risks and disadvantages Involved. 

You, yourself, on February 7, 1962, de- 
scribed an atmospheric treaty without an 
adequate “inspections system" guarding 
against preparations for surprise abrogation 
as “extremely vulnerable.” The treaty at 
hand, of course, has no “inspections system" 
at all—adequate or inadequate. 

Again, on March 2, 1962, you warned that 
if we are to maintain our scientific momen- 
tum and leadership, “our weapons progress 
must not be limited to theory or to the con- 
fines of laboratories and caves.” The treaty 
at hand, of course, does fix such limitations. 

At that time you also warned: “in actual 
practice, particularly in a society of free 
choice, we cannot keep top-fiilght scientists 
concentrating on the preparation of an ex- 
periment which may or may not take place 
at an uncertain date in the future. Nor 
can large technical laboratories be kept fully 
alert on a standby. basis waiting for some 
other nation to break an agreement, This 
is not only difficult or inconvenient—we have 
explored this alternative and found it impos- 
sible of execution." 

Thus, observing your assurances and prom- 
ises respecting the treaty calls for doing the 
difficult and, In addition, what you yourself 
have described as the impossible. It will 
surely call for a large expenditure and a large 
effort—much larger than Secretary Me- 
Namara indicated during his treaty testi- 
mony. For instance, his off-hand estimate 
of the cost of maintaining a readiness-to-test 
posture was $200 million. My own calcula- 
tions, detailed below, considerably enlarge 
this figure. $ 

Unfortunately, also, there appears to be 
a line of resistance developing domestically 
against the taking of these vitally necessary 
actions at all. This was hinted in a recent 
letter to the editor of the New York Times 
written by the scientists, Dr, Eugene P, Wig- 
ner. It was amplified in a letter to the editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune by the sci- 
entists, Dr. Leo Szilard, who argued that 
should the vigorous underground testing pro- 
gram be carried out, “then, rather than fur- 
thering the cause of peace, the test ban 
agreement would be likely to do just the 
opposite.” Presumably his same reasoning 
also would apply in opposition to the other 
three categories of action to which you are 
committed. I note with apprehension that 
the thinking of even some of your official 
family seems to parallel that of Wigner and 
Szilard, 

Thus, keeping your assurances and prom- 
ises regarding steps to reduce the risks and 
disadvantages of the test ban treaty will re- 
quire, on your part, overcoming the resistance 
of some of the very people who work closely 
with you, as well as others who have given 
you strong and consistent political support, 

In determining what, specifically, will have 
to be done to meet and keep your assurances 
and promises, certain fundamental consider- 
ations must be in mind. With respect to 
each of the criteria, these include: 

UNDERGROUND TEST PROGRAM 

Either a community must be built at the 
Nevada test site for personnel working there, 
or a rapid transit system from Las Vegas must 
be constructed in order to attract and keep 
topflight personnel on the work. 

Due to the proximity of both the city of 
Las Vegas and the Hoover Dam tc the Nevada 
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site, there is a limitation on the yield of de- 
vices which can be tested underground there 
without unacceptable off-site selsmic shock 
damage. It will be necessary to find and de- 
velop a second underground testing site for 
high-yield experiments. 

Much greater discretion and flexibility in 
scheduling events and conducting tests will 
have to be given laboratory and test site 
personnel than was the case during our 
1962 test series. At that time, I personally 
pointed out to Dr. Jerome Weisner, your 
science adviser, that his tendency, in your 
name, to act as test director from his office 
in Washington, remote from the Nevada and 
Pacific test sites, operated both to decrease 
the scientific data gained from the tests and 
increase the cost and difficulty of conducting 
them. 

MAINTENANCE OF LABS AND RETENTION OF 

TOP-FLIGHT SCIENTISTS 


The test-site improvements and testing 
discretion at the laboratory and test-site 
levels discussed aboye also have a bearing 
on our ability to keep topflight scientists’ 
interest in the nuclear weapons program 
under partial test-ban conditions. 

The added difficulties of analyzing samples 
from underground experiments—contami- 
nated with extraneous elements from the 
soil—requires added radiochemistry facil- 
ities and personnel. Simulation facilities for 
other than underground enyironments and 
other limitations imposed by the treaty also 
require a boost in personnel and new labora- 
tory physical facilities, equipment, and in- 
strumentation for diagnostic and extrapola- 
tion purposes. 

The fiow of qualified and capable new, 
young, topfilght scientists into the nuclear 
weapons laboratories must be stimulated and 
encouraged by stepped-up activities at such 
nonweapons, but related facilities, as the 
Lawrence Radiation Laboratory at Berkeley. 

The importance of immediate starts on 
new laboratory facilities—as encouraging 
physical evidence to our nuclear weapon sci- 
entists now working that their efforts are not 
devoted to a dead-end program—is most vital 
to prevent them from drifting away from 
the laboratories. 

PROMPT READINESS FOR ATMOSPHERIC TESTING 


This capability must include readiness to 
proof test weapons systems in stockpile, new 
experimental devices, and weapons effects in 
a variety of environments and under all 
operational conditions. 

Since testing, if and when resumed, will be 
under emergency conditions, considerable 
redundancy in test hardware is necessary in 
order thats tests may be conducted promptly 
and not suffer delay from the unavailability 
of standby equipment. 

A complete missile range, including ICBM 
silos at both ends and operational anti-ICBM 
installations at one end must be in readiness 
for proof tests of both ICBM and anti-ICBM 
weapons, as well as to determine effects of 
nuclear explosions on the reliability and 
capabilities of each. 

Johnstone Island, little larger than an air- 
craft carrier, is unsuitable for installing 
equipment which must obtain test data 
simultaneously from different directions. 
This “triangulation” problem must be solved. 
Proper readiness involves an iron-clad agree- 
ment with the British for continuing access 
to and availability of Christmas Island facili- 
ties, Installation of necessary testing equip- 
ment and facilities at Howland and Baker 
Islands, and construction of two, better 
three, unmanned floating test diagnostic 
ships, together with nuclear submarines 
which connect with these ships by under- 
water cable to protect test personnel safely 
underwater from the effects of weapons being 
tested. 

Present aircraft available for collecting 
radioactive air samples at various vital alti- 
tudes are about worn out. They should be 
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replaced by a new fleet of approximately 12 
fully equipped aircraft. 

A second fleet of three diagnostic aircraft 
should be provided in addition to the fleet 
of three aircraft now being readied. This 
will provide both a stand-by capability and 
a simultaneous testing capability for alr- 
dropped experimental devices. 

Both drop aircraft and rocket vehicles 
must be in readiness for the delivery of test 
devices. 

Facilities should be provided for con- 
stantly updating and revising test schedules 
for instantaneous use in the event of test 
resumption—similar to procedures for keep- 
ing our strategic deterrent plans always cur- 
rent. 

BROADENING AND IMPROVING DETECTION 
CAPABILITIES 


Both the Importance of, and difficulties 
regarding, this effort, plus a necessity for 
Strict classification of equipment and in- 
stallations, call for a relatively large effort 
and expenditure in this area. 

The very fuzzy situation respecting both 


space-detection hardware and space-testing ~ 


procedures requires prompt clarification. 
My preliminary estimates of the capital 
expenditure required for hardware and fa- 
cilities to meet your assurances and keep 
your promises to take the actions necessary 
for reducing the risks and disadvantages of 
the partial test ban treaty are as follows: 


Underground testing program; 


In millions 
Nevada test site improvements and 
TTT 850 
Additional high-yield test site 50 
POR se i eran SO 
Maintenance of labs and top-flight saien- 
tists; 
Los Alamos laboratory 25 
Sandia laboratory 25 
Livermore laboratory 50 


Department of Defense laboratories... 50 
Education, training and encourage- 
ment of top-filght scientific person- 


nel at weapons labs 10 
ie 3 OS Ee Se ey A 160 
Readiness for atmospheric testing: 
Test range, silos, missiles, A~-ICBM 
equipment, etc., et 150 
3 pairs—surface/submarine effects 
r eee 300 
Drop aircraft and rockets for 
launching experimental devices. 20 
2d standby diagnostic fleet (3 fully 
equipped jet aircraft 25 
3 aircraft for shuttling samples 
from test sites to labs for prompt 
pe ee ed Cee 10 
Air sampling fleet (12 jet air- 
T0 15 
Johnstone Howland / Baker / Christ- 
mas Island testing complex 30 
Rear base logistic facilities 10 
Upper atmosphere and space diag- 
nostie/ detection equipment 50 
TTT 610 
Detection system improvements: 
Classified items 80 
Miscellaneous and contingencies 50 
GARG WU. kanipa 1, 000 


>” 

In addition to the foregoing capital out- 
lays, which should be made promptly if we 
are to have a readiness for testing, it is 
estimated that the cost of maintaining, im- 
proving, and keeping this capability in con- 
stant readiness to move on an emergency 
basis will involve operating outlays of ap- 
proximately $250 million annually. 

It is sincerely hoped that you are plan- 
ning to call upon Congress forthwith for 
funds of the foregoing magnitude to take 
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the actions necessary to forestall, to the 
maximum extent possible, the disadvan- 
tages and risks to U.S. national security and 
survival inherent in the partial test ban 
treaty. Under the circumstance I see no 
possible course for me but to support such 
a request vigorously, 
Very respectfully, 
CRAIG HOSMER, 
Member of Congress. 


No. 10—Florida: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would lie to tell the Members of this 
House, more particularly the congres- 
sional delegation from the State of Flo- 
rida about the importance of gambling in 
that State. In Florida, as in many other 
States, gambling is a billion dollar busi- 
ness oiling the wheels of organized crime 
syndicates. 

Last year, $158 million was gambled 
legally at Florida racetracks, This made 
the Sunshine State the sixth ranking in 
parimutuel betting which helped the 
State treasury to the tune of over $1344 
million in 1962. 

However, Mr. Speaker, this accounts 
for only a small part of the money 
wagered in Florida last year. It is illegal 
betting which lines the pockets of the 
criminals and it is illegal betting that 
makes up the great bulk of the gambling 
that takes place in that State. 

Miami is a natidnal nerve center of the 
gambling syndicates. According to the 
McClellan committee, Florida’s share of 
estimates of off-track betting came to 
almost $1.4 billion in 1962. 

But, off-track betting is not the only 
form of illegal gambling. The consensus 
of testimony before the McClellan com- 
mittee was that off-track betting ac- 
counts for less than half of the total 
illegal wagering in the United States. In 
the light of these figures, gambling in 
Florida may well have seen a $244 billion 
turnover last year. 

The gross profits of the gamblers could 
very well have been in the neighborhood 
of a one-fourth billion dollars. Certain 
expenses must be met, because illegal 
gambling supports public corruption as 
well as organized crime and its various 
other illicit endeavors. This has given 
organized crime quite a bankroll in Flor- 
ida. Because of its social ignorance 
Florida is bankrolling the mob. 

If gambling were both legal and con- 
trolled, Mr. Speaker, there would be no 
great opportunities for corruption and 
the crime syndicate’s treasury would be 
badly depleted. 

The best form of controlled and legal- 
ized gambling is a national lottery. 
Throughout the world, it has shown itself 
effective in cutting the financial prop of 
gambling out from under the crime rings, 
while at the same time causing new rev- 
enues to flow into the Public Treasury. 


1963 
A Tribute to Stan Musial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


— Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, my favorite 
baseball player retired yesterday. 

Stan Musial was the finest baseball 
player of the last two decades. He is a 
Model sportsman and gentleman, He 
has deserved and received many tributes 
and will receive his greatest honor in a 
few years when he is named to the Base- 
ball Hall of Fame. 

Under leave to extend, I include a 
tribute to Stan Musial which appeared on 
the editorial page of the St. Joseph, 
Mo., News-Press of September 24: 

TIMELY OBSERVATIONS 

St. Joseph baseball fans first heard of Stan 

Musial one night in May, 22 years ago. The 
ts, representing this city, were in 
Springfield for a western association base- 
game. Musial, then a 20-year-old, 
SMashed 2 home runs to lead Springfield 
to a 43 win. The next night, he went 
three-for-three. The final night of the 


game series, he tripled, homered, and 


inen singled in the winning run in the 12th 
g- -~ 
Springfield came to St. Joseph later that 
month, and Musial continued his rampage. 
He had 10 hits in 4 games here. This was 
ballplayer, a news story said, who “would 
batter down fences and make himself a gen- 
eral nuisance around the plate.” Most of 
the people who saw Stan Musial here in 1941 
may have felt he couldn't miss the big 
leagues. But it is likely anyone realized the 
baseball legend he would become. 
Stan Musial is more than just a sports 
Page story. He belongs to that select list of 
` baseball immortals that includes names such 
as Ruth, Cobb, Gehrig, Johnson, Mathewson, 


and a few others. He has become, over a 


of some 20 years, more than just a 
hero, He is one of the best known 
in the United States, and a bearer 

Of all the qualities that make a man worth 
idolizing. As exteammate Joe Garagiola 
Once described Musial, he is “a saint with 
money,” 
Musial not only has been probably the 
Breatest baseball player of his generation, he 
been at all times an exemplary individ- 
+ There, unfortunately, are character 
flaws in the lives of many great athletes. 
Not with Musial. He has been the perfect 
example of what the sports idol should be: 
Breat athlete, a fine family man, and pos- 
Sessed of the qualities of humility and 
loyalty, There has never been the slightest 
Suggestion of any ill conduct on Musial's 
Part. He has been a 100-percent credit to his 
Taraily and his sport, to his country and his 
church, to his community and to his fellow 


Musial has announced he will retire at the 

aa of this season. It is unfortunate that 

2 Cardinals, for whom he has played so 

‘Ong and so well, folded in the crucial stretch 

ee with the Dodgers. A world series would 

ave been a wonderful windup for Musial’s 

wae but things didn't work out that way. 

Played key roles on Cardinal pennant 
ers of 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1946. 

to en baseball fans sit around for years 

come, there will be memories of Musial. 

is the man who holds or shares more 

50 major league or National League rec- 

» for durability as well as for hitting. 

hs Some, the great memory of Musial may 

the night he stepped to the plate against 
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the Cubs 2 weeks. ago, making. his first 
appearance since becoming a grandfather. 
He hit a home run. Or the minds of some 
may go all the way back to that second world 
serics game in 1942, when Stan singled in the 
8th to give the Cards a 4-3 edge over the 
Yankees and the boost they needed to go on 
and decome world champions. 

Musial, seven times National League bat- 
ting champion, has always described himself 
as a singles hitter. But there are mem- 
ories of that day in 1954 when he smashed 
five home runs against the Giants in a dou- 
bleheader, to establish a major league mark. 
There would be the memories of many games 
when Musial set some sort of a record as a 
baseball player, for his achievements fill 
more space in baseball yearbooks than do 
those of any other player. But there is more 
than just incredible baseball ability in the 
story of Stan Musial, 

There is a wonderfully compassionate side 
as aman. In 1940, Musial was in his third 
season of organized baseball, as a pitcher. 
He was 18-5 at Daytona Beach, Fia., but in- 
jured his shoulder while making an outfield 
play. That might have spelled the end of 
his career. But Dickie Kerr, who had pitched 
honestly for the “Black Sox“ in that 1919 se- 
ries scandal, was Musial’s manager that year, 
and he convinced Stan to keep going, as an 
outfielder. Musial never forgot the kind- 
nesses of Kerr and his wife, even when he be- 
came the biggest name in baseball. He 
bought the Kerrs a home in Houston, not in 
any effort to get publicity, but simply to help 
a man who had helped him. Gratitude is in 
Musial’s vocabulary. 

Ballplayers frequently are booed on the 
road, sometimes even at home. But the 
cheers have always been there for Musial, 
even when he beat the hometowners. He 
has been honored in nearly every city in the 
league, and his adopted State of Missouri 
has paid him tribute by naming him a 
squire. 


Resolution by City Council of VesTavia 
Hills, Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am 
pleased to have inserted in the RECORD 
a resolution unanimously passed by the 
city council of the city of VesTavia Hills, 
Ala., expressing congratulations to Hon, 
John A. Jenkins, city attorney for the 
city of VesTavia Hills, upon his election 
as senior vice commander in chief of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars during 
their convention in Seattle, Wash.: 

RESOLUTION OF CONGRATULATIONS 

Whereas the Honorable John A. Jenkins, 
city attorney for the city of Vestavia Hills, 
Ala., and a resident of our city, was, on the 
28th day of August 1963, at the national 
convention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, held in Seattle, Wash., 
elected senior vice commander in chief of 
the VFW; and 

Whereas it is the unanimous sense of this 
body that the honor accorded John A. Jen- 
kins by this outstanding national organiza- 
tion should be recognized: Now, therefore. 
be it 1 

Resolved by the City Council oj the City 
of Vestavia Hills, Ala., in regular session as- 
sembled, That this resolution express the 
congratulations of this body, and congratu- 
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lations of the citizens of our community to 
John A, Jenkins for the well-deserved honor 
accorded our neighbor and associate, and as 
a consequence thereof, the prestige accruing 
to our community upon his election as the 
senior vice commander in chief of the Vet- 
erans of Forelgn Wars of the United States, 
be duly adopted and spread upon the offi- 
cial minutes and a copy delivered to the 
Honorable John A. Jenkins and given other 
wide publicity. 

Unanimously adopted this 16th day of 
September 1963. 

ROBERT M. GUILLOT, 
Mayor, City of Vestavia Hills, Ala. 


* 


Endorsement of Administration's Tax 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
July, more than 400 professional econ- 
omists in some 40 colleges and univer- 
sities of the Nation joined in endorsing 
a statement regarding the administra- 
tion's tax proposals. The economists 
stated that they welcomed “the adminis- 
tration'’s clear recognition of the role 
which Federal fiscal policy can and 
should play in maintaining and expand- 
ing the level of economic activity.” 


I believe that the 10. points subscribed 
to by this group of economists will be 
of interest to Senators in considering 
the tax bill. I ask unanimous consent 
that the statement and the list of those 
who signed it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. f 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment and list of signers were ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wooprow WILsonN SCHOOL or 
PUBLIC AND INTERNATIONAL AF- 
FAIRS, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 

Princeton, NJ., July 12, 1963. 
Hon. DoucLas DILLON, 
U.S. Treasury Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SecrRETARY: Enclosed is a state- 
ment on the tax program endorsed by more 
than 400 professional economists in more 
than 40 colleges and universities through- 
out the country. 

We hope you will consider it and find it 
useful. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lester V. CHANDLER, 
Professor of Economics, 


THE Tax PROGRAM or THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 

As professional economists, we welcome the 
Administration's clear recognition of the role 
which Federal fiscal policy can and should 
play in maintaining and expanding the level 
of economic activity. While some of us dis- 
agree with one or another specific feature of 
the tax program now before the Congress, 
we all, without exception, subscribe to the 
following propositions: 

1. There is now a substantial deficiency of 
aggregate demand in the American economy, 
with the result that the level of unemploy- 
ment is significantly higher than it need 
be—and, in our opinion, higher than it 
should be. 
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2. While there are significant “structural” 
problems which make it difficult to find jobs 
for the more disadvantaged of the unem- 
ployed, the first need is to achieve a higher. 
overall level of economic activity. If this is 
done, efforts to retrain and relocate displaced 
workers will be more effective. 

3, We subscribe to the belief, as recently 
expressed by Walter Heller, that an “increase 
in aggregate demand is most appropriately 
brought about In a predominantly private- 
enterprise economy such as ours by means of 
monetary or fiscal measures.” 

4. It is generally agreed that, in the pres- 
ent situation, monetary policy by itself can- 
not bring about the mecessary expansion of 
economic activity—in part, because of the re- 
straint imposed by the present balance-of- 
payments situation. Hence the primary re- 
lance must be on fiscal policy. 

5. While we welcome the improvement in 
economic conditions which has occurred in 
the last few months, we believe that “natural 
forces” alone will not eliminate excess unem- 
ployment this year or even next year. 

6. It therefore follows that, in the months 
ahead, substantial use should be made of 
fiscal policy as a means of stimulating aggre- 
gate demand and raising the level of employ- 
ment. This can be done by reducing tax 
revenues, by increasing Government expendi- 
tures, or by some combination of the two. 

7. We believe that the increase in the Fed- 
eral deficit proposed by the administration 
is not too large, given the objective being 
sought. We are confident that both the 
short-run and long-run effects of the tax 
reduction will be beneficial, Indeed, insofar 
as there is a difference of opinion among us, 
it is that some of us believe that a larger tax 
cut should have been proposed. 

8. On the whole, we believe that the ad- 
ministration’s program, as originally sub- 
mitted to the Congress, represents a reason- 
able compromise. It provides tax reductions 
for both individuals and corporations. It 
should provide a significant stimulus to con- 
sumers’ spending, and it should have a bene- 
. ficlal effect on private investment. Virtu- 
ally all of us believe that substantial tax 
reform is badly needed, but we also believe 
that arguments as to the details and timing 
of tax reform should not delay the prompt 
approval of a substantial across-the-board 
reduction in Federal income tax rates. 

9. We should like to assure the American 
people that a Federal deficit of the magnitude 
proposed, given the extent to which capital 
and labor are not now being fully utilized, 
carries no danger of accelerated inflation. 
Nor does such a deficit in any m&nner or 
degree threaten the solvency of the Federal 
Government. This country’s outstanding 
record of economic growth during the last 
century and & half or more has been asso- 
ciated with increases in debt representing 
mobilization of the people’s savings by busi- 
ness and Government. It should be noted, 
also, that the size of the deficit will auto- 
matically decline as rising incomes generate 
increased tax revenues at the lower rates. 

10. We should also like to affirm—and we 
do so with complete confidence—that there 
is nothing to fear from the present size of 
the Federal debt. Nor is there anything to 
fear from the moderate increase in the debt 
that will result from the deficits envisaged 
in the next few years. Indeed, measured as 
a fraction of the gross national product, the 
Federal debt today is much smaller relatively 
than it was 15 years ago. And interest pay- 
ments on the debt absorb a significantly 
smaller fraction of the national income than 
they did at the end of World War TI. 

In the realm of economic polley—as in all 
social and political action—there are as many 
versions of what is best“ as there are peo- 
ple who are likely to be affected by any pro- 
posed line of action. To insist on a “perfect” 
tax program is to insure that nothing will be 
done, The administration's program is a 
significant step in the right direction. 
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We subscribe to the propostions included 
in the statement on “The Tax Program of the 
Kennedy Administration." Each of us signs 
as an individual economist and not as a 
representative of an institution. 

Amherst College: Ralph E. Beres, Arnold 
Collery, Irwin Kleinberg, Heinz Kohler, Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, Colston E. Warne, James R. 
Wilson. 

Bowdoin College: Albert Abrahamson, Paul 
G. Darling, Giulio Pontecorvo, William. D. 
Shipman, James A. Storer. 

Brandeis University: Richard I. Weckstein, 
P. J. D. Wiles. - 

Brookings Institution: Barbara R. Berman, 
Edward F. Denison, Gary Fromm, Bert G, 
Hickman, Joseph A. Pechman, Merton J. 
Peck, Alice M. Rivlin, Walter. S. Salant. 
University of California, Berkeley: Joseph S. 
Bain, George T. Break, Eugene W. Burgess, 
Norman R. Collins, J. M. Culberston, Maicolm 
M. Davisson, Kenneth B. Farrel, Hugh Folk, 
V. Fuller, Theodore J. Goering, R. A. Gordon, 
E. T. Grether, Gregory Grossman, Saul H. Hy- 
mans, Sydney Hoos, Van D. Kennedy, Ivan 
M. Lee, John M. Letiche, Choh Ming Li, 
Sherman J. Maisil, Julius Margolis, Hyman 
P. Minsky, David Olbe, Andreas G. Papan- 
dreou, Ray Radner, Earl R. Ralph, David A. 
Revzan, Henry Rosovsky, Arthur M. Ross, 
Bernard Saffran, Tibor Scitovsky, Lloyd Ul- 
man, Dow Votaw, Frank A. Waring, Sidney G. 
Winter, Jr. 

University of California, Davis: Oscar R, 
Burt, Frank C. Child, Bruce Glassburner, 
Warren S. Gramm, Curtis C. Harris, Jr., 
Trimble R. Hedges, Gordon A. King, Martin 
P. Oettinger, J. Herbert Snyder, Stephen H. 
Sosnick, J. M. Tinley. 

University of California, Santa Barbara: 
Mortimer Andrew, J. F. Halterman, Jerry F. 
Karer, William J. Kennedy, Walter J. Mead. 

University of California, Los es: 
H. Robert Bartell, Jr., E. F. Brighen, C. J. 
Huizinga, R. J. Jessen, Erwin L. Kelly, Jr., 
Buruhan T. Campbell, H. Lawrence Miller, 
Jr., Harold P. Moody, Frank E. Norton, George 
E. S. Murphy, J. Fred Weston, Robert M. 
Williams. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology: G. L. 
Bach. 

University of Chicago: B. M. Fleisher, 
Harry G. Johnson, Dale W. Jorgenson, Arn- 
old Harberger, Marshall D. Ketchum, Lloyd 
A. Metzler, Merton H. Miller, Albert Rees, 
T. W. Schultz. 

Columbia University: Harold Barger, Ar- 
thur R. Burns, Alexander Erlich, Carter 
Goodrich, Albert O. Hirschman, Robert 
Lekachman, David E. Novack, Julius Rubin. 

University of Connecticut: David G. Edens, 
Dorothy C. Goodwin, James ©. Loughlin, 
Morris Singer, William P. Snavely, Paul N. 
Taylor, Philip E. Taylor, H. John Thorkelson, 
Paul Weiner, Imanuel Wexler. 

Cornell University: William D, Carmichael, 
Douglas F. Dowd, John A. He George 
H. Hildebrand, Alfred E. Kahn, Chandler 
Morse, George J. Staller. 

Dartmouth College: William A. Carter, M. 
O. Clement, James F. Cusick, Clyde E. Dan- 
kert, Thomas J. Finn. Jr., Herbert Goertz. 
Martin L. Lindahl, Kenneth J. Rothwell, 
Martin Segal, Ian A. Stewart. _ 

Duke University: William Porfohe. 

Harvard University: Abram Bergson, Rich- 
ard E. Caves, Robert Dorfman, John T. Dun- 
lop, James Duesenberry, Otto Eckstein, 
Alexander Gerschenkron, Seymour Harris, 
R. B. Heflebower, Richard O. Mallon, Edward 
S. Mason, Rhod J. Ohyme, Gustave F. Papa- 
nek, T. Schelling, Wolfgang F. Stolper. 

University of Illinois: V. Lewis Bassie, 
Ruth A. Birdzell, John D. Bowman, Sanford 
Cohen, Milton Derbe, John F. Due, Robert 
Ferber, Marvin Frankel, Donald W. Paden. 

University of Indiana: Robert W. Campbell, 
Troy J. Conley, Irvin Grossack, Taubman A. 
Miller, Henry M. Oliver, Lioyd D. Orr, Ross 
M. Robertson, Nicolas Spulber, Ted Witney, 
E. R. Wicker. 

University of Iowa: Raymond R, Beruke, 
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Eugene A. Brady, Harold W. Dewey, Hirschel 
Harper, Earl O. Heady, Bob R. Holden, Sydney 
James, Lee Kolmer, Francis A. Kutish, Stan- 
ley S. Long, Dudley G. Luckett, Charles Meyer, 
John W. Rowe, Jr., J. T. Scott, Erik Thorbreke, 
Karl A. Totz, John F. Truemont, Don Winkel- 
mann. 

Johns Hopkins University: Z. Adel, G. 
Heberton Evans, Jr., James K. Kindahl, Kel- 
vin J. Lancaster, Edwin S. Mills, R. T. Spar- 
row. 

University of Maryland: John H. Cumber- 
land, Dudley Dillard, Norton T. Dodge, Lyle 
E. Gramley, Robert E. L. Knight, Philip C. 
Packard, Melville J. Ulmer, Paul Wonnacott. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 
Albert Ando, Francis Bator, E. Cary Brown, 
Paul H. Cootner, Rischard S. Eckaus, Everett 
E. Hagen, Daniel M. Holland, Edwin Kuh, 
Louis Lefeber, Max F. Millikan, Paul A, 
Samuelson, Robert M. Solow, Charles P. 
Kindleberger. 

Michigan State University: Abba P. Ler- 
ner. 

University of Minnesota: John Buttick, E. 
Coen, Edward Foster, Lowell Gallany, Ralph 
H. Hofmeister, Leonid Hurwicz, A. O. Krueger, 
Jim Schwinden, Harlan M. Smith, John G. 
Trumbull. 

New York University: Clifford D. Clark, 
Lawrence S. Ritter, Arnold W. Sarnet, Harvey 
H. Sezal. 

University of North Carolina: Paul N. 
Guthrie, Leopold B. Koriebroski, David T. 
Lapkin, Henry A. Latane, R. S. Winslow, 
Marice Whee, Irving B. Kravis, Wilfred Mal- 
rubaum, Robert Summers, C. R. Whittlesey, 
Willis J. Winn. 

Pennsylanvia State University: Edward 
Budd, William M. Hench, Philip A, Klein. 
Will E. Mason, Arthur H. Reede, Randall S. 
Stout, Robert J. Trusk. 

University of Pittsburgh: Benjamin 
Chuntz, A. T. Eapen, R. D. Entenberg, Alan 
E. Fechter, Shinkyung Kim, Charles L. Levin, 
Daniel McFadden, William C. Pendleton, Rob- 
ert J. A. Pratt, Merrill J. Roberts, Edward 
Sussia, C. Edward Weber. 

Princeton University: Willam Baumol, 
Arthur Benavie, William G. Bowen, Ansley 
J. Coale, Warren W. Eason, F. Aldrich Fine- 
gan, Peggy Heim, Edward J. Kane, Klaus 
Knorr, Richard A. Lester, David McFarland, 
R. A. Musgrave, Gardner Patterson, Richard 
E. Quandt, Frederic C. Shorter, John Wil- 
liamson, Burton A. Weisbrod, Lester V. 
Chandler. 

Rice University: S. N. Afriat, John H. 
Auten, Dwight S. Brothers, Edgard O. Ed- 
wards, Hans Jurgen Jalesch, Gaston V. Rem- 


University of Rochester: Marcus Alexis, 
William E. Dunkman, Robert R. France, 
Myron J. Gordon, Ronald W. Jones, Lionel 
McKenzie, Rudolph G, Penner, Richard T. 
Rostoff, Edward Zabel. 

Southern Methodist University: Leo T. 
Bakomy, Paul T. Hornan, Attiat A. Farag, 
Richard B. Johnson, W. J. Lovejoy, Daniel 
J. Ott, J. H. Pratt. 

Stanford University: Kenneth Arrow. 
Richard Attrych, Paul David, Emile Despres, 
John G. Gurley, Bernard F. Haley, Paul 
Hartman, James Howell, Theodore J. Kreps, 
Alan S. Manne, Ronald McKinnon, Mel 
Reder, Louie Tarshis, Dale Yoder. 

Tufts University: V. E. Andric, John Corn- 
wall, Franklyn D. Holzman. 

University of Utah: Sigmund Krauthauser. 

Vanderbilt University: Rudolph C. Blitz, 
John A. Brittain, Reynold E. Carlson, Reulias 
Fels, E. J. Eberling, Leo J. Raskind, Ewing P. 
Shabor, George W. Stocking, Fred U. Wert- 
field, Jeffrey G. Williamson, James S. Worley- 

University of Virginia: George R. Hall, Al- 
marin Phillips, James R, Schlesinger, Rut- 
ledge Vining. 

University of Washington: Henry T. Beu- 
chel, J. A. Crutchfield, Barney Dowdle, J. P- 
Gillingham, William S. Hopkins, W. D. Mor- 
ris, Vernon A. Mund, Judith Thornton, 
Charles M. Tribout, D. A. Worcester, Jr. 
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Wesleyan University: Clyde Olin Fisher, 
Burton C. Hallowell, Lawrence O. Jones, 
Stanley Lebergott, Melvin Lurie, Gerald M. 
Meler, Richard A. Miller, Edward J. Nell, 
Viadimir L. Stoikov. 

Williams College: Henry J. Bruton, Paul G. 
Clark, Robinson G. Hollister, Jr., Joseph A. 
Kershaw, Robert Miki, Frederick S. O’Brien, 
William G, Rhoads, Norman Schneider, John 
Sheehan. 

University of Wisconsin: Benjamin Bridges, 
Jr., Martin H. Daid, James S. Earley, Arthur 
S. Goldberger, Edward Greenbey, Farsham 
Hall, Kathleen Haygood, Edward B. Jaku- 
dauskas, David B. Johnson, John Korbel, 


Roger F. Miller, Guy H. Orcutt, Robert 


e, Gerald G. Somers, James Stern, 
G. E. y, William Russell, Hans O. 
3 Ernst W. Stromsdorfer, Leonard W. 
eiss 

Yale University: John Arena, Bela Balassu, 
Sylvester E. Berki, Ronald G. Bodkin, William 
o, William T. Bruns, Jr, Duncan R. 
Campbell, Mariam Chamberlain, Neil W. 
. Chamberlain, John Davis, F. Trenery Dol- 
, dr., Eeme Draudabej, Stanley Enger- 
man, John Fei, James W, Frieda, Reginald H. 
Green, Joseph Grunewald, Donald A. Hester, 
John W. Hoofer, Shane J. Hunt, Zoran Hor- 
fert, Lawrence B. Krause, Michael C. Lowell, 
Mieszkowski, Harry A. Miskimin, 
Arthur M. Oken, Hugh D. Patrick, Richard 
C. Porter, Raymond Powell, Gustave Ranis, 
Lloyd C. Reynolds, Leonard Schifrin, Peter 
, Adolph Strumthel, James Tobin, 

id W. Watts, Menuhin Yaari. 


See America Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time during the past 2 weeks, I 
have placed letters to me from several 

te recreation and travel agencies, ex- 
Pressing their support for my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 658, to proclaim 1964 as 
See America Year.” This bill has the 
Qual purpose of providing one means of 
Setting at our serious balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit and to promote a greater 
appreciation of America in our great 
Country and its heritage. 

Support for my bill is continuing to 
grow, and I wish to include a letter I 

ve received from the Department of 
Commerce and Development of the State 
Of Idaho at this point in my remarks, as 
follows: 


STATE or IDAHO, 
DEFARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Boise, Idaho, September 23, 1963. 
The Honorable AL ULLMAN, 
Ouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. ULLMAN: Thank you for sending 
the sheet from the September 16 
1 GRESSIONAL RECORD relative to your reso- 
ution on “Travel America.” ‘Your balance- 
-Payments reasoning for the resolution is 
890d, but I believe that the byproducts of 
€ricans visiting areas as yet unknown to 
will have an even greater beneficial 
efect, 
4 Within the past few years, the travel in- 
Ustry has arisen rapidly in Idaho and we 


to me 
Con 
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are personally grateful for encouraging 
measures such as your resolution. 


Sincerely, 
LOUISE SHADDUCK, 
Executive Secretary. 


Just Plain Jack Is Back 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Just 
Plain Jack is back. Arthur Hoppe brings 
to us another television episode and I 
am happy to pass it along to the readers 
of the Recorp in his column that fol- 
lows: 

Just PLAIN JACK IN THE WILDERNESS 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Good morning, friends in televisionland. 
It’s time for another visit with Just Plain 
Jack, the warm story of a never-say-die 
young man who constantly plans to win 
through another day. Like on November 3, 
1964. 

As we join Just Plain Jack, he and the 
Beautiful Society Girl he married are in the 
bedroom together packing their suitcases. 

Jack: “Oh, it’s good to do things together. 
And there's nothing like the adventure of 
traveling. It saves many a marriage. By 
the way, dear, where are you going?” 

Society Girl: “Greece. Ah, the wine dark 
sea. Ah, the——” 

Jack: “Good, And don't forget to say how 
much our Nation owes our wonderful Greco- 
American voters. As for me, I'm off to the 
wilderness. Ah, wilderness; nothing cleanses 
the soul like communing with nature. The 
sky, the stars, the pines—besides, Pierre 
says it'll be good for my image. You know, 
like Teddy Roosevelt.” 

(Portly Pierre, the faithful family retainer, 
rushes in waving a sheet of paper.) 

Pierre: “We got your itinerary worked out, 
Chief. It’s great, It’s dramatic. First stop 
is the giant redwoods of California, even now 
threatened by the loggers. You stand erect. 
You throw out your arms. You cry, ‘Woods- 
man, spare this tree“ You are surrounded 
by thousands.” 

Jack (happily rubbing his hands): “Of 


Pierre: “Then on to the Point Reyes coast, 
home of the clam and seagull. You stand on 
the desolate strand, defying the real estate 
interests, protector of the poor thousands 
around you who cry out for help.” 

Jack (wryly): “Poor clams?” 

Pierre: “And seagulls, Then you trek 
across the vast empty deserts of Nevada. On 
to the pinnacles of the Rockies where none 
has trod before. You lose yourself in the 
lonely depths of the Grand Canyon. 
You-——" 

- Jack: “Don’t I get to dedicate a dam? 
You usually get a good turnout when you 
give the people a dam.” 

Pierre: “Oh, no, Chief. This is a con- 
servation trip. We worked it out so you 
won't see a soul for days. Ah, wilderness; 
nothing but wilderness. You'll preserve all 
this grandeur. Think how your memory 
will be revered by generations yet unborn.” 

Jack: “Right. And think how many of 
them will vote next November. Maybe we 
better change that itinerary a bit. Now, 
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let's see. We'll make speeches in Sait Lake 
City, Laramie, Seattle-Tacoma and Great 
Falis, Mont. We've got trouble in Montana. 
Toss in Las Vegas. Nevada's touch and go. 
And throw in a dam in California. That's 
a real swing State. And—" 

Pierre: “But, Chief, what about the wild- 
erness?” 

Jack (hand over heart): “No one, Pierre, 
loves the wilderness more than I. Even 
though I've never seen it. And I will prove 
this to one and all. No matter how many 
big cities I must go to.” 

Will Jack save the wilderness? Will Jack 
give a dam? Tune in to our next episode, 
folks, And meantime, as you go down the 
byways of life, remember: To preserve the 
age-old glories of nature all you need is Just 
Plain Jack. 


= Is It Really Fair? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


. OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
* 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the Appendix of the Rrcorp an edi- 
torial from the Aegis, of Bel Air, Md., 
which asks for a thoughtful reevalua- 
tion of the Draft Act. Each time the 
Selective Service Act has been before 
Congress for renewal, there has been 
criticism voiced of its fairness and ef- 
fectiveness. This law has been contin- 
uously in effect since World War IT, and 
its basic structure goes back to World 
War I. I believe, as the editor of the 
Aegis believes, that it is time for a con- 
gressional overlook of the Selective 
Service Act. 

The editorial follows: 

Is Ir REALLY FAIR? 


Many Members of Congress, and a large 
segment of the country’s adult population, 
have for sometime questioned the equity of 
the national draft law. Now the law seems to 
become even more unfair with the issuance 
of a Presidential order last week exempting 
married men from the draft—short of total 
mobilization, 

Thus 340,000 married men in the 1-A Pool 
or about 20 percent of the 1,700,000 now in 
this classification and eligible for military 
call, may breathe a sigh of relief as their 
prospects of serving in the Armed Forces 
are almost nil. 

No law is ever entirely fair to all, and it 
must be realized that a married man in 
the service is more expensive to taxpayers 
than a single man. 

Twenty-three years ago this October the 
first mass registration for the draft took 
place in order to maintain a ready fighting 
force and after World War II the law has 
continued in effect. Thus every yo man 
since has known that at e he had a 
military obligation to fulfill to his country 
as a part of living in this great democracy. 

But there are several ways for a young 
man to skip this obligation today and it is 
the boy who is inducted, who may in the 
future become known as the “sucker.” 

For instance, few young men, who do rea- 
sonably well in colleges or universities are 
inducted during the course of their studies, 
and for many ‘ takes place at the 
conclusion of their education. This group 
sere destined to be exempted from the 
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It is the boy who, for many reasons, is only 
a high school graduate who appears the vic- 
tim in this case. He doesn't know at what 
age or when he will be drafted and employ- 
ers shy away from hiring him until after his 
service is completed. 

While the new Executive order may en- 
courage some unfortunate young marriages, 
it seems a shame to discriminate against the 
man who desires to remain single thus run- 
ning the risk of being drafted. 

No doubt before Congress again extends 
the draft law there will be considerable 
pressure brought to update the bill In order 
to clearly define who is to serve, before bit- 
terness develops among the country’s pop- 
ulation. > 

What is fair to one seems only fair to all. 


Parks for America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday Mr. Laurance S. Rockefeller ad- 
dressed the closing banquet of the Parks 
for America Conference at the Sheraton 
Park Hotel. The conference was called 
by the American Institute of Park Exec- 
utives, the American Association of Zoo- 
logical Parks and Aquariums, and the 
National Conference on State Parks. 


Mr. Rockefeller is an outstanding lead- 
er among the conservation and recrea- 
tion forces of America and the world— 
a leader in thought, in word, and in deed. 
His address to the conference was so full 
of sound sense that it deserves to be 
read, studied, and taken to heart by all 
of us. It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, 
that I include it here in the RECORD: 
ADDRESS or LAURANCE S. ROCKEFELLER BEFORE 

THE PARKS FOR AMERICA CONFERENCE, SEP- 

TEMBER 26, 1963, WASHINGTON, D.C. 

I am particularly pleased to be a part of 
this Parks for America Conference, The rela- 
tively few represented here tonight are the 
people who do the real work for the millions 
who benefit from parks. 2 
the American Institute of Park Executives, 

the American Association of Zoological Parks 
and Aquariums; and the National Conference 
on State Parks are the frontline of the ef- 
fort to keep the outdoors a part of American 
life. I am proud to be associated with you. 

This joint conference represents the full 
range of outdoor opportunities—from the 
small green oasis amid urban asphalt and 
steel to the outstanding shrine of scenic 
grandeur. It is a significant and productive 
event that you are meeting to consider the 
full range of outdoor experience. A balance 
of opportunities is the key to a successful 
national program, and this conference repre- 
sents an excellent effort to look at the full 
picture. 

Each aspect of the range from the city 
core to the wilderness is important, and each 
presents hard problems. In the cities, in 
places near enough for day and weekend use, 
and in the faraway areas, the challenge must 
be met. In each case there must be adequate 
acquisition, development, personnel, and 
public education. 

But tonight I would like to address my re- 
marks to a problem pertaining to the large 
parks away from the city—our showplaces 
of scenic beauty, 
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The issue is the matter of strict preserva- 
tion versus development of facilities. 

On the one hand, we want to preserve out- 
standing natural areas for posterity—we want 
them untouched and untrammeled. And on 
the other, we want to provide outdoor recrea- 
tion for millions every summer weekend or 
holiday. 

And this is more than a matter of what 
we would like todo. Many resource agencies 
operate under basic laws which direct them 
to do two jobs—to preserve and to provide 
mass recreation. 

Anyone who bears the scars of a fight over 
a new park road or a new building can testify 
that the two tasks can come into violent 
conflict. It is no wonder there are frustra- 
tions and family quarrels, 

And at this crucial time, we cannot afford 
conflict or divisive weakness. Right now is 
perhaps the most important time for outdoor 
recreation since the days of Theodore Roose- 
velt. A new awareness has come over the 
politicians and the administrators—an 
awareness that people want and are willing 
to pay for outdoor recreation. 

The evidence is all around us. On the 
Federal level there is the new Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, the pending land and 
water conservation fund bill, and the most 
significant additions to the national park 
system in a generation. 

The States are more vigorous and dynamic 
than at any time in their history. Voters 
have enthusiastically approved bond issues 
in New York and New Jersey. Similar votes 
are coming up in Pennsylvania, Florida, and 
California, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Con- 
necticut haye enacted imaginative new legis- 
lative programs. All this gives heartening 
evidence of a dynamic surge in State action. à 

Town, city, and county governments across 
the country are on the move also—particu- 
larly in the field of imaginative new devices 
to restore green space to urban living. 

So this isa day to get things done. Public 
support for parks and recreation, which has 
so long been lacking, is surging. We are on 
the verge of a great breakthrough which can 
make the 1960's a memorable decade for con- 
servation and outdoor recreation. 

But we must be capable of seizing this op- 
portunity. If we appear to be ineffectual, 
petty people quarreling over what the public 
thinks are minor points of dogma, support 
will wane, This great chance will slip from 
our hands, and another half century may 
pass before the time will be ripe again. 

To be fully ready for the task, I suggest 
that we must recognize the problem of our 
dual responsibility and carry out both sides 
of it well. We are expected to accomplish 
the often conflicting roles of preservation 
and mass recreation; yet too often we tell 
ourselves that it is all one job. 

Let's be honest. There is conflict here, and 
we must have the good sense to resolve it, 
The concept of multiple use is a fine thing. 
It is a good administrative tool where com- 
modity uses and recreation are carried on 
together in large areas. And it is helpful as 
an approach in allocating resources among 
various recreation activities. 

But multiple use is sometimes used to 
sweep problems under the rug—problems 
which should be solved out in the open. It 
is easy to say glibly that various uses can go 
on in harmony, but at a certain point this. 
bliss breaks down. Fou can't have 20,000 
people converging on the floor of Yosemite 
Valley on a summer Saturday night and 
pretend that you are managing a wilderness. 
You are running a small city with all its 
problems, and it must be so managed or 
there will be chaos. 

Once we accept the fact that there are 
two distinct sides to our job, the next step 
is to allocate our energies and resources be- 
tween the two. Here is the key to serving 
the public well and earning their support. 
We must provide a balanced response to the 
diverse demands upon us. 
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This is easy to say, but hard to do; and 
here is where the trouble begins. Dedi- 
cated, honest, intelligent men differ on how 
resources should be allocated. And in some 
of the ensuing spats these same dedicated, 
honest, intelligent men get so carried away 
that they sometimes become petty, quarrel- 
some, and stupid. 

Here are a few guidelines—guidelines for 
allocating our efforts to meet all our re- 
sponsibilities well. 

First, as a fundamental, we are dedicated 
to the preservation of outstanding exam- 
ples of our natural heritage. This includes 
the well-known, highly used areas and the 
more remote, primitive areas. There can 
be no question of this dedication or we might 
as well give up and turn our parks over to 
the hotdog stands and honkytonks. 

Secondly, we must realize, however, that 
by far the greatest public demand is for 
developed facilities. The Outdoor Recrea- 
tlon Resources Review Commission found 
that Americans participated in various out- 
door recreation activities on 4.4 billion sepa- 
rate occasions in 1960, and it is predicted 
that this figure will double by 1976 and 
triple by the year 2000. 

And the breakdown of the activities in 
that huge total is enlightening. For exam- 
ple, Americans went picnicking approxi- 
mately 387 million times; in the wilderness 
areas of the Forest Service and the Park 
Service, on the other hand, there were less 
than 3 million visitors days. 

I don’t mean to imply that picnicking is 
100 times as important as wilderness use. 
But I dọ mean to draw your attention to the 
fact that perhaps we haye been paying an 
excessive amount of attention to opportu- 
nities used by the few and not enough to 
those by the many. 

The yast majority of those 4.4 billion out- 
door recreation occasions generated demand 
on developed facilities. To those of you who 
are in the business of managing such facili- 
ties, I don't Have to point out that they are 
in short supply. 

If we are to meet the doubling and trip- 
ling of demand which ORRRC predicted— 
and by the way, these predictions are con- 
servative by other forecasts—we must ex- 
pand supply where the demand will be—on 
developed facilities. 

The public is going to generate pressure 
for facillties. The millions. of yoters who 
support bond issues and higher taxes for 
recreation are going to want something con- 
crete for their money—and I mean that in 
the literal as well as the figurative sense. 
They are going to want good campsites, with 
water and sanitary facilities; they are going 
to want picnic areas, boat launching facti- 
ties, and all the rest. 

The problem is not really one of if“ but 
of “how.” We can respond to pressures on 
a case-by-case basis and produce a patch- 
work patterns of shortsighted decisions. Or 
we can plan for balanced and orderly devel- 
opment which will provide facilities and 
which will preserve the values of the out- 
doors, 

I think the cholce is clear. We must 
guide development according to plun—not 
on an issue-by-issue, dogfight-by-dogfight 
basis, 

Thirdly, I would suggest that by plannirg 
for and. providing facilities in an orderly 
manner, we will be able to carry out the 
other side of the job—preservation of nat- 
ural heritage—in a far better fashion, What 
we are talking abcut here is a balance—a 
planned balance, 8 

The classification system proposed in the 
ORRRC report, in my opinion, can be an 
excellent balancing tool. The six categories 
of use—ranging from high-density urban 
areas to wilderness—cover the range of our 
job. No computer can tell us just how many 
acres should go Into each category, but the 
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use of this classification system does pro- 
vide a framework in which rational decisions 
Can be made. 

For example, if a region containing a na- 
tional park, a national forest, and other re- 
Sources is zoned according to the classifica- 
tion system, a balance of various kinds of 
recreation can be provided. There will be 
high-density areas and space for facilities, 
Outstanding natural and historical sites will 
be preserved, and primitive areas will be 
delineated. 

The system, or modifications of it, can also 
be used to allocate space in a single unit. 

A proposal for development, a new road, 
or any other change in use can be evaluated 
in terms of the classification system. A high- 
density parking lot should not be placed In 
Any area zoned for natural values, but if the 
System is applied properly there will be a 
Place for the cars. And it will be a place 
that was determined by looking at the over- 
all needs for the area—not one dictated by 
opportunity or the course of least resistance. 

The use of a system will help defend those 
areas where development should not take 
Place as well as providing space for develop- 
ment. The case for keeping areas roadless 
and undeveloped is much stronger if it is 
Part of a reasonabie plan to provide a balance 
Of opportunities, rather than another emo- 
tional appeal against the bulldozer blades. 

A classification system does not relieve us 
Of hard decisions. But such a system does 
Provide a rational basis on which to make 
decisions. E 

In my judgment, we are fortunate to have 
a new, major tool to assist in this Important 
Gecisionmaking process. It is the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, established by the Pres- 
ident and the Congress upon the recom- 
Mendation of the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
Sources Review Commission. 

BOR has the statutory responsibility, a 
deep concern, and the technical know-how 

help in both preservation and recreation 
Problems, It will make a major contribution 
in balancing and coordinating the various 
Federal recreation programs. And in its 
Tole as an overall planning agency and focal 
Point for Federal assistance to the States, it 

heip park programs at all levels of gov- 
ent, 


The Bureau Is still new and its task is only 
begun, 1 hope it will enjoy the support of 
all of you, for its success is important to the 
future of outdoor recreation in this country. 

summary, I am recommending that we 
do both the jobs given us by doing three 
rather specific things: (1) recognizing that 
we have two tasks and setting out to do 
them both well, (2) realizing that we must 
Provide facilities to meet public demand, and 
(3) using a classification system to meet that 
d and carry out our important task 

Of preservation as well. 

This may not be the only possible cure. 
But I do strongly urge that we take some 
action to clear away our indecision and lack 
A clear direction to meet the demands for 
oe recreation the public is placing upon 


The 1980's can be a historic decade of prog- 
Or they can be 10 years of petty bick- 

fring and inaction, In very large measure, 
Poe Question rests upon how well we do our 


At this historic joint meeting of park peo- 

le from all levels of government you have 

en a giant step forward. Your meeting 

8 ther is an encouraging sign of fruitful 
operation for the future. 

T have every faith that the dedicated men 
and women here tonight will lead the way 
With energy and with wisdom. If we do our 

Well, the 1960's will be an era future 
Seherations will bless as crucial in preserving 
Outdoors in American life, 
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A Question of Who 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
George Dixon's column, “Washington 
Scene,” from the Washington Post of 
September 27, 1963, represents a proper 
picture of the actions of Mr. Baker, ma- 
jority secretary of the Senate. But since 
Bobby Baker belongs to the proper fam- 
ily, he will in all probability get the 
family protection. Mr, Dixon’s column 


follows: 
A QUESTION OF WHO 
(By George Dixon) 

I had always thought of Bobby Baker as 
a messenger boy because about all I’ve ever 
seen him do is run errands for Senators. 
You may imagine my delight, therefore, 
when it was revealed that—away from the 
Capitol—he is a tycoon, in a $3,500,000-a-year 
business. 

I am a pushover for American success 
stories. Nothing warms the cockles of my 
heart so much as to see a friend alter his 
circumstances. My sentiments are those 
inscribed on a watch that Frank Sinatra 
once gave to the late burlesque comedian, 
Rags Ragland: “From Riches to Rags.” 

The nicest part of it for Robert G. Baker 
is that he achieved his riches at only 35. 
Supposing he had had to struggle until he 
was 36 or 37, and too old to enjoy them? 

While occupying the humble role of secre- 
tary to the Senate majority, however, he 
m ted interminably—and in 18 long 
months helped in the financing of this side- 
line. It ls a vending machine company with 
the cute name of-Serv-U Corp., and holds 
franchises in aerospace plants, whose re- 
search and development is almost wholly 
underwritten by the Federal Government. 

When it was suggested to Bobby that he 
was in a position to carry on conversations 
not disadvantageous to his welfare, he asked 
in wide-eyed innocence: 

“Who in the world would I talk to?“ 

Firstly, I am pleased that he didn't say 
“Whom.” Secondly, I am happy to be able 
to relieve him.of his puzzlement. I can tip 
the secretary to the Senate majority who in 
the world he could talk to. 

Every Democrat in the Senate. 

Without leaving this world he could talk 
to Vice President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, Senate 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, Senate Ma- 
jority Whip Huserr H. HUMPHREY, and the 
chairmen of important committees, all of 
whom are Democrats, and constantly calling 
upon the secretary of the majority to do this 
and that for them. 

He could talk to Senator RICHARD B, RUS- 
SELL, of Georgia, chairman of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, which authorizes aerospace 
contracts, and Senator Cart HAYDEN, of Ari- 
gona, chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, which votes the money. 

He could talk to 10 of the 15 members of 
the Aeronautical and Space Sciences Com- 
mittee—Senators ANDERSON, MAGNUSON, SYM- 
INGTON, STENNIS, YOUNG, DODD, CANNON, HOL- 
LAND, EDMONDSON, and the aforementioned 
RUSSELL. ; 

The remaining fiye members of the com- 
mittee are Republicans, and not worth 
Bobby's time talking to. 

If young Master Baker is too busy filling 
his vending machines to go to the Capitol he 


~- 
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can me all of them at Capitol 4-3121. If 
he's in the Capitol, all he's got to do is dial 
the following extensions; 4451 (for L.BJ.); 
2644 and 2424 (for the majority leader and 
whip respectively), and for others above 
mentioned, in this order: 3521; ‘2235; 6621; 
2621; 6154; 6253; 2315; 4041; 6244; 5274, and 
4721. 

Without resorting to a little black book he 
can eyen call L.B.J. at home. Believe it or 
not, the Vice President has his home number 
in the phone book. 

Now that I have done Bobby this favor, I 
wish he would find it in his heart to recipro- 
cate by talking to the right people about hav- 
ing his statement preserved for posterity. 

“Who in the world would I talk to?“ be- 
longs in Bartlett's Familiar Quotations.” 

“Who in the world would I talk to?” should 
rank with the great “Who?” question of his- 
tory— Who killed Cock Robin?”, “Who dis- 
covered Dixie?” and Richard Burton’s death- 
less riddie in Mexico City the other day when 
asked if he was there to get a Mexican divorce 
so he could marry his traveling com: 
Elizabeth Taylor, “Who knows? I don't?” 

Bobby Baker’s conundrum should become 
more familiar than Who's afraid of the big 
bad wolf?” and “Who's on first?” 

Or, the most poignant of all human inter- 
rogatories: 

“Who, me?” 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, the 
quality stabilization bill—S. 144—of 
which I am a sponsor, has been criti- 
cized as a price-fixing bill. The bill, of 
course, does not authorize the Govern- 
ment to impose minimum prices. It does 
not fix prices on any category of goods, 
but it does permit the manufacturer of a 
brand name competitive product to con- 
trol the use of his trademark. The bill 
indirectly offers protection to small inde- 
pendent retailers from unfair com- 
petition. 

Mr. Ed Wimmer, vice president of the 
National Federation of Indepedent Busi- 
ness, Inc., deals with the charge of price 
fixing in e letter he wrote to the editor 
of the Cincinnati Post and Times Star. 
I ask unanimous consent that his letter 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. j 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRICE OF CUTTHROAT COMPETITION 
To the EDITOR: 

How in the world can you hold to your view 
that the Quality Stabilization Act is a price- 
fixing bill, when it will only protect the right 
you are exercising in establishing an area 
wide price of 7 cents for the Post and Times- 
Star? It was your decision, and every dis- 
tributor had to abide by it. Is this price 
fixing? 

This is a profit country. Profits alone in- 
duce businesses to spend money for advertis- 
ing, expansion; contribute to Community 
Chest drives, Join the chamber of commerce, 
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and keep in a modernized, competitive posi- 
tion. a 

General Motors was trying to protect its 
dealers in California when it was indicted 
for trying to keep Chevrolets out of discount 
houses. General Electric was trying to saye 
Its distribution system by entering nearly 
3,200 cases under the old fair trade laws—to 
keep the name of G.E. from being a bait for 
the chiselers. 

Hundreds of thousands of small businesses 
have gone the bankruptcy route so that Joe 
Bush could buy a name-brand electric razor 
below cost, and Mrs. Bush a name-brand 
toaster, below cost. A pretty high price for 
& low price, isn’t it? 

I wonder just how much those toasters and 
razors have cost in lost taxes, lost Jobs, unem- 
ployment, relief, and disi¥usionment? Just 
what do we gain, for example, in a tankful 
of gas that is sold by a gasoline dealer trying 
to squeeze out a living for his wife and kids— 
if he sells it at a loss? Is there satisfaction 
seeing the big oil company order him out, 
broke and beaten? 

The price of cutthroat competition is 
always the highest price, and, today, we are 
paying it. The Quality Stabilization Act is 
one small approach to a gigantic problem— 
the problem of restoring at least a shadow of 
ethics to a marketplace gone mad with 


greed. 
, En WIMMER, 
Vice President, Public Relations Direc- 
tor, National Federation of Inde- 
pendent Business, Inc. 


Virginians Protest Supreme Court 
Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, since the U.S. Supreme Court 
ruled against the offering of prayers and 
reading from the Bible in our public 
schools I have received literally hun- 
dreds of protests from northern Virginia 
residents against this decision 

Two items which came to my atten- 
tion this past week, which I believe are 
particularly descriptive of the grave con- 
cern this decision has caused, are a letter 
of September 21 from the official board 
of the Culmore Methodist Church in 
Falls Church, Va., and a poem written 
and sent me by Mrs. Kathryn Thorne 
Bowsher of Fairfax, Va. 

I am pleased to insert, so that all my 
colleagues may share, these two items 
in this Recorp today: 

CuLMorRE METHODIST CHURCH, 

Falls Church, Va., September 21, 1963. 
Hon. JoeL T, BROYHILL, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Broyt: We are deeply dis- 
tressed by recent decisions of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court which downgrade and tend to 
destroy religious faith as a vital part of our 
national life. This Nation was founded upon 
the belief that human liberties are endowed 
by God, not by man. : 

Aside from legal technicalities, the Su- 
preme Court decisions reflect a view by the 
Court’s majority that references to Almighty 
God in historic documents and ceremonies 
of our Nation are merely matters of form, 
and hoe no meaning. 
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Acknowledgment of a power greater than 
man is the decisive difference between the 
United States and those pagan and atheistic 
forces which threaten to engulf the world. 
Unless we, as a nation, pay homage to and 
draw strength from Almighty God, this 
Nation will surely fail in its responsibility 
to its own citizens, to mankind everywhere, 
and to our Creator. 

The antireligious views of those who deny 
the existence of a Supreme Being have no 
standing in our courts or other official bodies. 
Citizens are entitled to protection of their 
lives and property but not of philosophies 
which contradict the very nature of ideals 
upon which this Nation is based. We be- 
lieve the attached clippings from the Evening 
Star dated August 12, 1963, and the Northern 
Virginia Sun dated September 12, 1963, reflect 
the concern of citizens everywhere. 

We respectfully request that you take all 
possible steps to initiate constitutional re- 
forms which will recognize, regain, and safe- 
guard the ideal that ours is a nation which 
draws its strength from a Supreme Being. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank W. SENCINDIVER, 
Chairman, Official Board. 


THEY TOOK THE BIBLE OUT or SCHOOL 


They took the Bible out of school, 
They silenced our children’s prayer. 
They say it’s against the rule 
To show our Creator we care. 
The Court interprets for our land 
Just how we may worship God. 
Before we seek our Lord's hand 
We must bend ‘neath the judges’ rod. 


O, slothful Christian, where were you 
When all of this came to pass? 
Did you sleep the battle through 
While godlessness conquered at last? 
The hosts of Satan took bold stand 
Their blasphemous cause to win. 
Has judgment come to our land 
In chastisement for our gross sin? 


O. God, forgive us for Christ's sake. 
May Congress, in measures fair, 
An amendment swiftly make 
To bring back in school our Lord's Prayer. 
From Thy tribunal may there fall 
Thy mercy and righteous rule. 
Most Sovereign God, hear our call. 
O, establish Thy Word in school. 
—Kathryn Thorne Bowsher, 


Aid to Tito: What United States Got 
for $2.5 Billion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Mr. Roscoe Drum- 
mond appeared in the Washington Post 
of September 30. 

Mr. Drummond has been making an 
intensive study of Yugoslavia, and his 
views should be given consideration and 
study by the many Members on both 
sides of the aisle who are interested in 
this situation: 

Ai TO Trro: WHAT UNITED STATES Gor ror 
$2.5 BILLION 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

BLADE. When President Josip Broz Tito 
arrives in Washington October 17 to confer 
with President Kennedy on trade and for- 
eign policy, one question which most Amer- 
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ieans would like him to answer is this: What 
has the United States got for its $2.5 billion 
of aid to Yugoslavia during the past 15 
years? 

This question greatly concerned the 6 
Senators and 12 Congressmen who made up 
the American delegation to the Conference 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union here in 
Belgrade, They raised it pointedly on sev- 
eral occasions. 

It is a good question, a fair question, par- 
ticularly since Congress is being asked by 
the administration to reverse the decision 
it made a year ago denying Yugoslavia most- 
fayored-nation treatment in trade, The 
most-favored-nation provision means that 
when the United States makes tariff arrange- 
ments with one country, it grants the same 
arrangement with other nations. 

First, it should be understood that all 
United States aid to Yugoslavia is ended. 
Aid is neither being sought nor given. 

But the United States has put a lot of re- 
sources into Yugoslavia. It is reasonable to 
want to know what benefit they have pro- 
duced for us, because there is no justification 
for such aid unless it serves our national 
interests. 

The facts, I think, show that we have re- 
ceived large dividends. 

Until Tito broke with Stalin in 1948, So- 
viet-controlled military forces lined the 
Adriatic and stood menacingly along the 
borders of Greece, Austria, Italy, and Albania. 

Tito’s declaration of independence from 
Russia wiped out this menace at one stroke. 
American aid has greatly helped to nourish 
and sustain that independence until Yugo- 
slavia could get on its feet economically. It 
has done so by virtue of its own hard work. 
through U.S. aid, and through the economic 
resurgence of all of Western Europe, Yugo- 
slavian trade is now 77 percent with the 
West, only 23 percent with the Soviet bloc 
and other countries. 

Here are some of the other dividends which 
have come from Yugoslavia's independence 
of the Soviet Union which our aid has helped 
to maintain: 

Yugoslavia withdrew all of its military 
help to the Communist civil war in Greece 
and the war soon collapsed. 

The long-festering dispute between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy over Trieste was amicably 
settled. 

Albania was geographically isolated from 
the Soviet bloc. 

Though Tito is a dedicated Communist, he 
withdrew his country from the Cominform. 
an instrument of Communist world subver- 
sion, and has refused to join the Warsaw 
Pact. 

Only a Yugoslavia independent of the So- 
viet Union could pursue policies which have 
produced the foregoing results. Its inde- 
pendence is possible only because of its eco- 
nomic association with the United States 
and Western 3 

Clearly it is in the interests of the United 
States to do everything practicable to keep 
it that way. 

It seems to me shortsighted for Congress 
to direct the administration to discriminate 
against Yugoslavia in withdrawing the nor- 
mal most-favored-nation provision. We 
were, of course, piqued by Tito’s refusal to 
criticize the Soviet Union for breaking the 
test moratorium in 1961. This was one of 
Belgrade’s political mistakes. 

But Yugoslavia has often sided with the 
United States at the U.N. and has more fre- 
quently voted with the unalined nations 
than with the Soviets. 

If Congress does not soon reverse its action 
cutting off Yugoslavia and Poland from nor- 
mal trade relations, the effect of this policy 
will be exactly the opposite of what its spon- 
sors said they want. It will not help isolate 
Eastern Europe from the Soviet Union; it 
will isolate us from Eastern E and 
abandon the field to the Soviets. Surely 
this is a policy of retreat, not advance, 
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a detriment to the national interests and 
security of the United States. 

The choice before us in Eastern Europe 
today is not between supporting communism 
on the one hund and democracy on the other. 
The choice is between governments domi- 
nated by Moscow and governments, like 
Yugoslavia’s, which, while Communist, are 
independent, which are not abetting the 
Communist conspiracy, and which are pur- 

their own national interests—not Rus- 
8ia's national interests. 


An American Tass? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, there 

ve been many expressions of deep con- 
cern by newspapers across the Nation 
concerning administration news man- 
agement policies. 

A recent step along these lines is the 
action by the Department of Agriculture 
to disseminate market news to commer- 
cial subscribers. > 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
Submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
hoteworthy editorial on this matter 
which appeared in the September 19, 
1963, issue of the Arizona Republic, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. As will be noted, the Arizona 
Republic mentions an editorial by Mr. 
Erie Ridder, publisher of the Journal of 
Commerce commenting on the news con- 
trol implications present when the Gov- 
ernment disseminates news. I placed 
Mr. Ridder's editorial in the Recorp on 
August 22, 1963. It may be found be- 

at page A5396. 

The editorial from the Arizona Repub- 

c follows: 
AN AMERICAN Tass? 

Most Americans would agree that the U.S. 

ent of Defense got its fingers burned 

When its under secretary tried to defend 

management” as a policy of the Ken- 

nedy administration. But precedents ap- 

Parently mean nothing to the U.S. Depart- 

Ment of Agriculture, which on August 1 start- 

ed -selling its “market news service” over a 
wire to commercial subscribers. 

The American Newspaper Publishers As- 
S0ciation has quite properly objected to the 
Government news service. Its petition to 
ary Federal Communications Commission 
G ted: “This is a new venture of the U.S. 

Overnment into the business of collecting 
and disseminating news in competition with 
Extvate news agencies, Petitioner knows of 

O statutory authority by which the US. 
ent of Agriculture may expend Fed- 

tax funds for this purpose.” But the 

$ rejected the petition, claiming it had 
1 jurisdiction. We are beginning to wonder 
anyone has jurisdiction, except of course 
as White House, which is quite willing to 
in. & subordinate branch of the executive go 
sorbed the business of collecting and selling 


0 Eric Ridder, publisher of the Journal of 
Smmerce, reported on September 9: “The 
cral Register of August 28 has a memo- 
pabdum from President Kennedy to the 
Pree of executive departments and agen- 
1 2 directing them to cooperate and assist 
2 establishing a unified governmental com- 
unications commission to be called the 
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‘National Communications System.“ The 
memorandum states that the new system 
shall be established and developed by link- 
ing together, improving and extending, on 
an evolutionary basis, the communications 
facilities and components of the various Fed- 
eral agencies.“ 

Mr. Ridder recently wrote a piece in the 
Journal of Commerce called “The American 
Tass." It is what he later called “a whim- 
sey,” but its description of how the Federal 
news service might grow into an American 
version of the Soviet news agency deserves 
considerable attention. x 
> The Department of Agriculture's news 
agency is in. direct competition with the 
PAM News Corp., a privately owned com- 
pany which relays to its customers Federal- 
State market news reports and supplemen- 
tary information collected by its own re- 
porters. In its way, PAM does the job in a 
specialized news field that AP and UPI do 
in the general news field. 

If the Agriculture Department can form 
its own news service to compete with PAM, 
we see no reason why the Federal Govern- 
ment couldn't form a news service to com- 
pete with AP and UPI. The Government 
certainly has plenty of newsmen available in 
its publicity departments and in the Us. 
Information Agency. 

Properly put together, federally financed, 
and backed by news management policies 
in the administration, a Federal News Serv- 
ice might well do the job 
this country that Tass does in Russia. Noth- 
ing unfavorable to the government moves 
over Tass, nor would it move over FNS. Such 
an agency would give the Central Govern- 
ment a weapon that could establish a dic- 
tatorship overnight. 

If the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has no jurisdiction, we imagine Con- 
gress does. At least it holds the power of 
the purse over the Department of Agricul- 
ture. It certainly ought to investigate this 
latest scheme of the bureaucrats. Whenever 
the Government gets into the business of 
peddliig news, look out. 


Oh Happy Day? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
enclosed clipping from the Wall Street 
Journal was sent to me by a friend and 
constituent. 

My constituent and I are both inclined, 
after reading the above, to repeat the 
famous saying Who's loony now.” 

The clipping follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Stp. 4, 1963] 
O Happy Day? 

We see where the International Business 
Machines Corp., acting under a court order, 
has reduced its share of the punch-card 
tabulating business to half of the industry's 
total capacity. i 

It seems that back in 1950, before the 
world went punch-card crazy, IBM produced 
some 90 percent of this country’s total of 
18 billion pieces of paper with the little holes 
in them. Very bad situation. Monopoly, 
and all of that. So naturally the Govern- 
ment got a court order against it. IBM 
could have only 50 percent of the market. 

Trouble was, if IBM cut production there 
wouldn't be enough to meet the demand for 
empty holes. Especially since that demand 


for the papers of | 
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was growing every year; by 1960 the country 
was already devouring 90 billion punch-cards 
a year, and no man knows what it will be next 
year. Even with 35 new companies in the 
business, and everybody punching like mad, 
the presses could hardiy keep up. 

However, 2 court order is a court order, 
and IBM finally licked the problem of cutting 
its share. Sold some of its giant presses to 
its competitors, who presumably would keep 
on punching. When even that wasn't 
enough to get under the 50 percent rule, the 
company shipped five of its presses to Rurope 
and in desperation scrapped one of them 
entirely. 

We trust the Government is happy over its 
trust-busting, and we're pretty sure IBM's 
competitors are. Silly of us to have a nag- 
ging question: For the U.S. Government to 
increase European production, decrease U.S. 
production, and force the scrapping of useful 
machines making a sorely needed product— 
that’s a happy day? 


A Housewife Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
+ Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, it is time the 
Congress became more concerned with 
the vast majority of American people 
who have no pressure group to speak for 
them and who are becoming more and 
more frustrated at the lack of fiscal re- 
sponsibility on the part of their Govern- 
ment, One such person has written a 
compelling letter to her hometown news- 
paper, the Joplin Globe, and under unan- 
imous consent, I insert her letter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp for all to see: 
: 2 A HOUSEWIFE SPEAKS 
To the GLOBE: 

Calling all little middle-class people with 
set incomes. Let us unite and demon- 
strate—everyone else does. 

I am not referring to those of you who 
spend a half-week's check on a fling every 
Saturday night, or who take big vacations 
or drive a big, expensive car or two. 

Iam referring to those of you who are like 
us, trying to raise a family simply; who, al- 
though you make fairly good wages, all but 
sweat blood trying to keep your head above 
water meeting everyday expenses; who buy 
nothing’ but essentials and many times not 
even that. 

Were you raised With the ideas we were? 
That parents tried to support themselves as 
long as they lived or were physically able 
and didn't expect the children or the Gov- 
ernment to support them? And yet, be- 
cause of increased giveaway programs and 
crazy schemes of Government officials, have 
such a chunk taken out of their checks each 
week they may be forced to do just that? 

I am not a rabble-rouser, nor do I be- 
grudge taxes. I do begrudge feeding my 
children beans, rice, and soups, etc., instead 
of a balanced diet, all because so much was 
held out of our check for siliness by poli-- 
ticians at all government levels. 

For example, city-wise, the urban renewal. 
Taxpayers wake up. We pay for that and 
twice, through city and Federal taxes, State- 
wise, the thousands of dollars spent to notify 
people their drivers’ licenses are due—a re- 
sponsibility any adult should remember. 
Federal-wise, millions spent for highways in 
places where the majority cannot afford cars 
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The poor have programs to aid them. The 
wealthy have money and don't have to worry. 
But we're in the middle, Everyday living 
expenses go up, and we're expected to meet 
them. 


No household or business can continue 
to go on living beyond their means. If 
Government officials were forced to get by on 
what they actually have, as we are, Im 
sure they could find a lot of leaks to plug. 

Citizens, forget your apathy and indif- 
ference. Quit just griping. Think, and then 
write all of your Government officials, call- 
ing upon them to cut out waste and extrava- 
gance. If enough of us do this, they'll have 
to listen. 

VIRGINIA TYLER, 
A Joplin Housewife. 


Net Profits and Dividends of Private 
Power Companies Soar to New 


Heights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


- HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the net 
profits and dividends of the private power 
companies are soaring to new heights. 
The “combined” ads of “unfair competi- 
tion” by the public power companies, not- 
withstanding and to the contrary. 

In these advertisements, the impres- 
sion is given that private power is in 
great danger from public power opera- 
tions. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A recent story in Power Associa- 
tion News points out the folly in these 
contentions ‘and shows quite clearly the 
increased profits and increased dividends 
the private power companies are making. 


Net profits 


Company 1937 


The Southern Co, is a holding company, 
including the Georgia Power Co., Alabama 
Power Co., Gulf Power Co., and Mississippi 
Power Co.; the Middle South Utilities is also 
a holding company, including Arkansas 
Power & Light, Louisiana Power & Light, 
Mississippi Power & Light, and New Orleans 
Public Service. 

Here, in quick summary, is the record of 
the Nation's private power companies for the 
1937-62 period: 

Net profits—up from $14 billion in 1937 to 
$2.1 billion in 1962, an increase of 320 per- 
cent; common stock dividends—up from $%o 
billion in 1937 to $1.3 billion in 1962, an in- 
crease of 333 percent; total assets—up from 
$15.3 billion in 1937 to $49.6 billion in 1962, 
an increase of 224 percent; and net utility 
plant—up from $12.4 billion in 1937 to $44.9 
Dillion in 1962, an increase of 262 percent. 

The study by Electric Consumers Informa- 
tion Committee also shows that private 
power companies have already set new rec- 


They do want to be reelected,- 


15,000, 000 
500, 000, 000 
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The story shows that in the 25-year 
period from 1937 through 1962 the net 
profits of the Nation’s private power in- 
dustry increased by 320 percent. How- 
ever, the net profits of the nine private 
power companies that border on the TVA 
service area increased their profits by 
494 percent over the 25-year period— 
this net profit increase is more than 1½ 
times as much as the national average. 

The dividends paid on common stock 
of the private power companies border- 
ing the TVA area also show a greater 
increase than for the national private 
power dividend average. While the divi- 
dends paid by the Nation’s private power 
companies rose by 333 percent over the 
25-year period, the common stock divi- 
dends paid by the nine power companies 
which are neighbors of TVA went up by 
the astonishing amount of 4050 percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the power companies in 
fact are doing better than ever and those 
companies adjacent to the Tennessee 
Valley area are doing even better than 
the other companies. As the story points 
out perhaps these high price advertise- 
ments are really aimed at taking the 
customers’ mind off how much profit the 
private power companies are really mak- 
ing from rate paying consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this very informative 
article from the September 1963 issue 
of the Power Association News in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

PROFITABLE POWER COMPANIES 

If you believed the national advertising 
of the private power companies, you would 
be certain that public and co-op power was 
about to drive the private companies out 
of business. 

Private power complains that public power 
is “unfair competition,” and suggests that 
the Nation's private power companies are 
in great danger. But a recent analysis by 
the Electric Consumers Information Com- 
mittee has revealed that private power com- 
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panies in the, Southeast “have not only sur- 
vived this ‘dangerous force within, as an 
industry propaganda ad put it recently, but 
they and their stockholders have fared bet- 
ter financially than the private power in- 
dustry as a whole.” 

In the 25-year period from 1937 through 
1962, the net profits of the Nation's private 
power industry increased by 320 percent; 
but the net profits of nine of TVA’s neigh- 
bors—Middle South Utilities, Southern Co. 
and Kentucky Utilities—went up to 494 per- 
cent, more than one and one-half times as 
much. N 

On common stock dividends, the record 1s 
much more striking. Common dividends 
paid by the Nation's private power companies 
rose by 333 percent in the 25-year period; but 
the common stock dividends paid by these 
nine power company neighbors of TVA went 
up by whopping 4,050 percent, more than 
10 times as much. 

Earlier this year, Time magazine, com- 
menting on TVA's goth birthday, said: De- 
spite TVA’s gigantic operations there is no 
evidence that nearby private utilities have 
been hurt. Competitively lowering 
rates, the private companies have kept them 
low—yet the latest studies show that their 
common stock earnings are twice as high 
as the U.S. average.” 

BASICALLY, THE FACTS ARE THESE 

1. Competition by example from TVA and 
its distributors has helped the private power 
companies around the TVA area * * * stim- 
lating them to lower rates, and through 
increased efficiency and higher sales of elec- 
tricity, to recordbreaking profits. 

2. The public power systems have led the 
way for the private companies, instituting 
the low rate-high use policy which the pri- 
vate companies previously had been fearful 
of. Once the private companies began to 
lower their own rates, they found that this 
was a good way to greater electrical growth. 
In other words, the greatest period of power 
company profits came not when the com- 
panies followed their long-time conservative 
approach but when they adopted the new 
concept advanced by public power. 

Here are the tables that show the remark- 
able record of profit progress made by these 
private power companies in the 1937-62 
period: 


Common dividends 


1962 Percent Company 
Increase 
55L Middle South Utilitles.._.. 
445 Southern Co. 
709 Kentucky Utilities. 
89, 200, 000 AH o 
2, 100, 000, 000 320 Total, private power industry 


ords in the first half of 1963—new highs for 
profits, dividends and revenues. Nationally, 
electric revenues for the first half of 1963 
were up 5% percent; net profits were up 
nearly 6.5 percent; and common stock divi- 
dends declared were up 5.3 percent over the 
first half of 1962. x 

To any objective observer, it is obvious 
that the private power companies are doing 
better than ever. The year 1962 was a record 
year; the first half of 1963 saw even higher 
records set. 

Frankly, it's difficult to work up a tear for 
the poor“ power companies, Maybe they 
spend so much money on negative propa- 


ganda advertising—telling people how much. 


they're threatened by public power—to take 
their customers’ minds off how much money 
the companies are making. In any case, the 
facts speak for themselves—the power com- 
panies are doing better than ever * * and 
those companies adjacent to sizable public 
power areas are doing better than the rest. 


The Sixteenth Street Baptist Church in 
Birmingham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, radio 
station WMCA in New York is in the 
front line in public service. WMCA 
president, R. Peter Straus, has never 
hesitated to editorialize on matters of 
public interest and concern. 

Recently Mr. Straus broadcasted an 
editorial on the bombing of the 16th 
Street Baptist Church in Birmingham, 
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Ala., in which four little girls were killed. 
Mr, Straus and WMCA is raising a fund 
for the church in order to rebuild it and 
make it a shrine in memory of the dead 
Children. I am pleased to place in the 
ConcnessionaL Recorp the radio edi- 
torial of R. Peter Straus, of station 
WMCA: 

Nothing you and I can do will bring those 
children back to life. But the sense of help- 
less outrage felt by most Americans—and 
specially those of us far away from the 
Scene—can at least be directed toward one 
Constructive end. We can help to restore 
the House of God demolished by the same 
Agents of racial hate who murdered these 
little girls. WMCA is therefore asking you, 
dur listeners, to join us in raising a fund 
for the 16th Street Baptist Church in Bir- 
Mingham. The fund would rebuild this 
Church and make it a shrine in memory of 

© innocent children who died there wor- 
Shiping peacefully on a Sunday morning. 


Vice President Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent journey of Vice President LYNDON 
B. Jounson to Scandinavia and Iceland 

one more example of the ability of this 
Breat statesman to spread a warm feeling 
Of good will wherever he goes. His won- 

ul reception is evidence of the 
Worldwide love arid respect for this out- 
ding American. 

An editorial in the September 20, 1963, 

tion of the Wichita Falls. (Tex.) 
es, titled “Good Will Stirred,” de- 
the reception the Vice President 
received on his trip and the results of 
his ability to arouse the warmest feel- 
th of people in any land. I commend 
— editorial, which follows, to the at- 
tion of my colleagues: 
Goon WILL STIRRED 

No camel herder episode arose from Vice 
President Lywpon B. JOHNSON’Ss visit to 
ebe ding rin and Iceland. This means that 

e aftermath of his visit to India is not 
Ukely to be repeated in the months which 

Ollow the most recent tour the Vice Presi- 
dent has made. 
Fae good will that Vice President JoHN- 
or Stirred among the people of the nations 
N his itinerary, however, is impressive. 
Deunbahers in Sweden, Finland. Norway and 
mark carried glowing accounts of Vice 
qesident and Mrs. Johnson and their 

Ughter, Lynda, and their availability to 

© people wherever they stopped. More 
joan One foreign editor pointed out that a 
esson to be learned from the Vice President 
Taa the fact he invited close personal con- 
wane Vice President is undoubtedly the 

orld's leading practitioner of person-to- 
Person contacts as a method of building good 
ha the Austin American observes. “He 
conte it on the crowded streets of three 
haa ents with the same success that he 
known on the streets of America, In 
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more than 30 countries the past 3 years 
LYNDON JOHNSON has walked among people 
of many races and tongues, using the uni- 
versal language of the smile and the hand- 
shake, and receiving full return in warm 
friendliness.” 

What the Vice President has proved, if it 
required further substantiation, is that de- 
spite differences of customs, tradition, cul- 
ture and speech, people everywhere are 
pretty much alike. They respond to the 
warmth of a friendly greeting, handshake 
and smile, and no one can exceed the Vice 
President in this talent. 


Profit and Loss Statement of the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, Carl H. 
Wilken, director of research for the Na- 
tional Foundation for Economic Stabil- 
ity, 1757 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C., has prepared a profit and loss state- 
ment of the United States for the period 
1951-62 as compared to the period 1946— 
50. 

In his analysis, Mr. Wilken emphasizes 
that without a restoration of equitable 
farm prices and the earned income of 
rural areas, we face eventual economic 
collapse comparable to 1929-33. 

I commend his analysis and accom- 
panying table to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

An ANALYSIS or PROFITT AND Loss STATEMENT 
or THE UNITED STATES IN 1951-62 as COM- 
PARED TO THE PERIOD 1946-50 

(By Carl H. Wilken) 

In 1946-50 the income of private enterprise 
was in balance with wages, salaries, and 
capital costs, the principal items of cost in 
our production of goods and services. The 
price of farm products, the principal source 
of income in rural areas, averdged 99.5 per- 
cent of price balance with other commodities, 
thus establishing a rural market in balance 
with cost factors. 

1. In the period 1951-62 wages, salaries, 
and interest averaged 85 percent more per 
year than in 1946-50. To meet this increase 
the national income should have averaged 
185 percent of the 1946-50 level, or $393 bil- 
lion. The actual income averaged $358 
billion, or a total shortage in the 12 years of 
$420 billion. 

2. Private enterprise consists of 9,200,000 
business units, made up of farm operations, 
small business, and corporate enterprise. 
The income of private enterprise in the period 
1951-62 averaged 19 percent more than in 
1946-50. To balance with the actual rate of 
wages, salaries, and interest involved in op- 
erating our economy the income of private 
enterprise should have increased an average 
of 85 percent. 

The shortage of income of private enter- 
prise in the 12 years totaled $436 billion. 
This shortage of income has steadily in- 
creased since 1951, and in 1962 private enter- 
prise lacked $59 billion to balance with 1962 
wages, salaries, and interest. 

3. Adjusted to an increase of 34 percent 
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in the consumer price level, the income. of 
private enterprise in 1962 would buy only 
2.4 percent more goods and services than in 
1946-50. The shortage of income for pri- 
vate enterprise has been the missing market 
which prevented a fully operating and sol- 
vent economy. 

4. To offset the operating loss inyolved in 
an underpayment of $285 billion to agri- 
culture in 1951-62, as compared to the rela- 
tionship of gross farm income to wages, sal- 
aries and intcrest in 1946-50, we added $610.9 
billion to the total debt (public and private). 

5. As farm prices were permitted to move 
downward following 1916-50, while on the 
other hand wages, salaries and interest in 
creased, we lost the source of earned Income 
from new production and substituted in- 
creases in the total debt and unearned in- 
come to operate the economy, 

6. Theoretically the spending of $610 bil- 
lion of borrowed capital and the increases in 
wages and salaries should have kept the in- 
come of private enterprise in balance. In- 
stead, however, the share of income available 
for private enterprise dropped from an aver- 
age of 26 percent in 1946-50 to 16.5 percent 
in 1962. 

7. In 1946-50 each $1 of income of private 
enterprise translated into $3.85 of national 
Income. In the period 1951-62 as the in- 
come of private enterprise moved downward 
in proportion to the underpayment for farm 
products, we lost $1,680 billion of national 
income, as shown in the profit and loss state- 
ment. i i 

8. It is interesting and important to note 
that in the. 12 years (1951-62) as farm 
prices were moved downward because of the 
theory that price supports were a subsidy, 
private enterprise and the United States as 
a whole lost income in direct proportion to 
the normal trade turn of $7 of national in- 
come for each $1 of underpayment to agri- 
culture as compared to wages, salaries and 
interest (average trade turn in 1929-51), 

9. In reducing the share of national income 
for private enterprise from 26 percent in 
1946-50 to 16.5 percent in 1962 we have set 
the stage for liquidating our economy with 
ever-increasing totals of debt to offset our op- 
erating loss. 

10. Our failure to maintain farm prices in 
1929 to 1933 forced a similar loss of income 
for private enterprise as the income of pri- 
vate enterprise moved down from 26.2 per- 
cent of the national income in 1929 to 12.9 
percent in 1933. 

11. In 1930-41 we had an operating loss 
of $563 billion, due to our failure to main- 
tain farm prices. We absorbed the loss at 
that time by doing without the goods and 
services which that amount of money would 
have purchased at 1929 price levels. 

12. In the past 12 years we have had a 
much greater loss due to higher levels of 
prices and production. Instead of accepting 
a depression, as was the case in 1930-41, we 
offset the operating loss by increasing the 
total debt, or mortgage, against our future 
income. 

Summed up, for each 1 percent of gross 
farm income we have a stake of 1 percent of 
the national income for a fully operating 
economy and 1 percent of the income re- 
quired by private enterprise to pay a fair re- 
turn on capital investment and to earn new 
capital for expansion. We canont afford 
high wages and capital costs and cheap farm 
products, the principal source of earned in- 
come. Without a restoration of farm prices 
and the earned income of rural areas we face 
& continual operating loss in direct propor- 
tion to the underpayment to agriculture and 
eventual economic collapse comparable to 
1929-33, 
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Profit and loss of the United States, 1951-62 
[n billions of dollars] 


Year 


#2 Ss 8888 
an tet ese 


Wages, 
salari 


and 
interest 


es, | ceq 


281.7 41.1 279.3 
305.2 39. 5 292.2 
327.6 37,9 305. 6 
327.1 30.2 301,8 
353.8 72.3 330.2 
383.8 44.7 350.8 
406.0 36.2 366.9 
410.0 49.4 307.4 
445.3 69.3 400.5 
470.8 50. 0 415.5 
486.5 60,2 427.8 
519.1 80.1 458.0 
4,716.9 610.9 4, 296.0 
393. 0 50.9 358.0 


Note.—Increase in debt is in 5 debt (public and private) as computed by Department of Commerce. 
on earnings 


The 4th column minus 24 column equals the operan 
‘The 6th column shows debt expansion or addition to 


of private enterprise in the production, processing, and dis- 


goods and services to meet wages and interest. 


the total debt against the economy to offset the operating 


losses. 
The actual national income minus income earned by private enterprise equals the unearned income created by 


excessive debt e 


A Mother’s Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 19, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I received 
the letter which follows from a constitu- 
ent. It was so down to earth and so 
sincere I felt that I should share it with 
my colleagues. Also, Mr. Speaker, I felt 
that perhaps by inserting it in the REC- 
orp I could help Mrs. Learned get her 
point across: 

Dear Mr. RovsH; I received the newsletter 
you sent me entitled “The Pulse Beat of a 
Congressional District.” 

We as people, as Americans, have the pulse 
beat of freedom. It is like a drumbeat each 
minute of every day of our life; the life of 
freedom of America, our country which men 
have died to protect. 

You said in your newsletter anything that 
is important to me is important to you. 

Iam a mother with two boys serving in the 
US. Army. They are doing their bit to pre- 
serve our freedom which I believe, as a 
mother, people have forgotten, not inten- 
tionally, but they think no harm can come 
to the people because we are Americans. 

I deeply believe the racial trouble in this 
country is not what Americans want. 

President Kennedy said in his speech on 
the day he took office, “Ask not what Amer- 
ica can do for you but what you can do for 
America.” 

I believe what we as parents can do for 
America is teach our children the meaning 
of what is right and what is wrong and what 
freedom really means in this country. Not 
only to a few but to everyone. And let the 
teaching of freedom and the love of our 
country grow in their hearts and minds as 
long as they live. 

I believe that the racial trouble in our 
country is looked at and talked about all 
over the world. I don't belleve this is the 
American way of life. 

Mr. Rousu, I have written what I believe 
should be planted and which should grow in 
our hearts and minds as Americans. This 
trouble in our cities and in this country must 


be stopped before it destroys this whole 
country. 4 

If I send you what I have written would 
you read it? I don’t know what to do to get 
it across to the people. 

Thank you. 

Mrs. ALTA LEARNED. 
ANDERSON, IND. 


Are You a Patriot? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30,1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Col- 
umnist Art Buchwald has done it again. 
This time he announces that he is pre- 
pared to make the supreme patriotic sac- 
rifice and support the tax cut. 

For 3 years, says Art Buchwald, he has 
been waiting for an opportunity to do 
something patriotic for America, as the 
President asked of all citizens when he 
took office. Mr. Buchwald has finally 
found a way in which he is willing to 
make this sacrifice. He is willing te pay 
less taxes. Congratulations Mr. Buch- 
wald, you are a courageous citizen. 

If my colleagues do not believe it, read 
the following column by Art Buchwald 
that appeared here and there on Sep- 
tember 24: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Sept. 24, 1963] 
Are You A PATRIOT? 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Wasnuincton.—President Kennedy made 
an urgent, and what we considered moving, 
speech last Wednesday night when he 
pleaded for public support of his tax cut 
legislation. Realizing he was in difficulty on 
Capitol Hill, Mr. Kennedy took his case 
to the people, and he will be happy to know 
it was not in vain. 

No matter how we felt in the past about 
paying high taxes, the President convinced 
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us that the only way to save the country 
was to pay less taxes to the Government. 
If this is the kind of sacrifice it takes to 
be an American, we're willing to make it. 

When President Kennedy first took office. 
he said that Americans shouldn't ask what 
America could do for them, but what they 
could do for America. For 3 years we've 
been waiting for an opportunity to do some- 
thing constructive, meaningful, something 
patriotic. And as last the President has 
shown us the way. 

By supporting his tax legislation, we will 
not only save the country from going into a 
recession and we will not only boost employ- 
ment, but we will also have money left over 
to buy a new car, a new television set, per- 
haps a new house, and surely two orchestra 
seats to “Cleopatra.” 

Tough as it is, we want the President to 
know he not only has our support, but of 
every member of our family. Even if it 
means less deductions in our pay check, and 
more take-home pay, we say we're willing 
to stand up and be counted. 

We want above everything else for America 
to be strong, and if it can be done with & 
tax cut, then we say cut taxes. We'll even 
go further and come out for eliminating 
them altogether. 

What moved us most in the President's 
speech was when he said high taxes are not 
only unnecessary, but actually harmful to 
the economy. This is something we've se- 
cretly maintained for a long time. Even our 
wife, who knows very little about economics, 
hes told us on occasion that she would 
rather have money for a new coat than pay 
it to Uncle Sam. 

“Hush, Mother,” we used to say, “or people 
will think we're Communists.” 

But now it’s out in the open. We no 
longer have to talk in whispers. Those who 
would keep taxes high are the subversives— 
those who would buy dishwashers, clothes, 
and take vacations with the money are the 
true patriots in the United States. 

If going to a discount house makes us a 
flag-waver, then we say wave the flag. If 
taking a trip to Florida makes us a good 
American, then we say hurrah for America. 
And if Congress refuses to pass the tax cut 
bill, we say investigate Congress and see who 
are really behind them. 

As a matter of fact, we have decided that, 
even If Congress doesn't pass the bill, it is 
up to every American to support the Presi- 
dent on his own. He can best do this by 
deducting from his return the money he 
would have saved if the bill was passed. 

If the Internal Revenue Department raises 
any questions, the taxpayer can refer them 
to the White House. The President has 
asked us to support him. Surely he will 
support us if we refuse to pay the taxes that 
are harmful to the country's growth, 

Time is running out. There are those in 
the United States who are opposed to the 
tax cut plan. They are for the most part 
either ignorant of what it will do or un- 
willing to make the supreme sacrifice that 
has been asked of them. 

But we're happy to say we don’t know any 
of them personally. If we did we’d report 
them to the FBI. 


President Hancher Welcomes New Stu- 
dents to the University of Iowa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, Septefnber 30, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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Recorp, I take pride for the privilege 

to include an editorial in the Council 

Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 

of September 24 last. 

The editorial follows: 

Present HANCHER’S ADDRESS WELCOMING 
ENTRANTS TO STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 
As has been his custom for several years, 

President Virgil M. Hancher welcomed new 

students to the University of Iowa at the 

of the college year, His address 

Was so appropriate that we quote from his 

remarks, as follows: 

“Today we welcome you into the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and into the great university 
tradition which has illuminated the life of 
the Western World for nearly a thousand 
years. You should be proud to be part of 
that great tradition. 

“But great traditions carry their obliga- 
tions as well as their privileges. Let me 
Warn you, therefore, that the past is pre- 
lude—the school from which you come, the 
Orientation days, the registration days, and 
the many activities preceding this occasion. 
All those are behind you now. Today we 
Welcome you into the full life of the uni- 
versity, into the life of the mind, into the 
great adventure of knowing and under- 
Standing 


“However,” he continued, it is one thing 
to embark and it is another to reach your 
destination. Let no siren song divert you 
from your course and no begulling pastime 
lure you from your labors. What you achieve 
here is very largely up to you. In this uni- 
versity you will find teachers and books and 
laboratories; but no single one of them, nor 
&ll of them combined, can give you an ade- 
Quate education against your will. Learning 

not something imposed on you from the 
Outside. It is something which takes place 
Within you. ‘Teachers can lecture, books lie 
Open, and laboratories stand ready—but what 
they do for you will depend on you. Nothing 

force an education upon you. On the 

Other hand, nothing can keep you from an 

— if you are determined to have 
e. 


“Make your choice today—and do not flag 
or fall. Extracurricular activities can be fun, 
and we want you to enjoy them. Wisely em- 
Ployed, they can add to your knowledge and 

but they are no substitute for learning, 
Creativity, and a passion for excellence. 
are the things for which you came. 
are the things for which this univer- 

sity stands. 

“Begin today to put first things first. Let 
me repeat what I have said on other induc- 
tion days: The next hundred days may well 

the most important hundred days of your 
life. In all probability they will be the most 

Portant days in your university life. Once 
Bone, they can never be recaptured. Once 
Wasted they can never be reclaimed. There- 
after your future here will be dark indeed. 

“Yet with proper application to your 

es, your future here should be secure. 
Each of you has been selected in the belief 
t you have the competence to do univer- 
sity Work, if you work steadily day after 

y- Most of those over whom you had 

ked superiority in the past have been 
left behind. Here you are among your intel- 
lectual peers. Here is a challenge you must 
accept and accept at once. 

“In that spirit, I welcome you to the Uni- 
Versity of Iowa. Here generations of men and 
Women have found knowledge and inspira- 
tion and joy and praise. Here they have 
experienced joy and sorrow. Here they have 
Passed from youth to manhood and woman- 

, from immaturity to maturity, not in 
One solitary leap, but by steady growth in 
om and intellectual stature day by day. 
W. Today you join a fellowship as old as the 
7 world and as lasting as civilization, 
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We have quoted most of President Han- 
cher's address because we regard it as one of 
the best such addresses we have ever read. 

If you are about to enter a college or uni- 
versity, it will do you good to read what he 
said to the incoming students. 

If you have a son or daughter who has 
entered or is about to enter an institution 
of higher learning we suggest that you make 
this quotation available to the one who is 
embarking on this great adventure. Every 
freshman ought to read and ponder what 
President Hancher said. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure every parent 
who has a son or daughter starting their 
college career would want them to read 
and harken to these words of wisdom by 
one of the leading, if not the leading 
university presidents in the United States 
of America, Virgil M. Hancher. I know 
I speak for our entire family when I say 
we were especially pleased and proud to 
read this outstanding address, since our 
oldest granddaughter, Miss Anne Fitz- 
patrick, whose home is in Massachusetts, 
chose to attend the Iowa University. She 
is now in her second year there, and loves 
it. 


The Idaho Russet Potato 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CHURCH 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Idaho Falls Post Register in an editorial 
appearing in its September 15 issue, dis- 
cusses a bill I have introduced to require 
Irish potatoes sold or shipped in inter- 
state commerce to be labeled as to their 
State of origin. 

The Idaho Falls Post Register serves 
the area of my State that is most prom- 
inent in the production of the famous 
“Idaho Russet Potato.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Idaho Falls Post Register 
editorial of September 15 entitled “Potato 
Label Vital,” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POTATO LABEL VITAL 

The “point of origin” legislation now be- 
fore Congress can become the most vital 
piece of Federal law ever enacted for Idaho's 
fresh potato industry. 

How it will fare with congressional delega- 
tions from other potato producing States, 
however, is the key question. 

The law would require all potato con- 
tainers in interstate commerce to carry a 
point of origin label. 

The law is invaluable to Idaho which must 
maintain its quality image to compete in a 
national market so covetous of that image 
that it consistently sells potatoes from other 
States under the guise of Idaho Russets. 
The fact that more and more potato areas 
are producing Russet varieties make it all 
the more important for Idaho to maintain 
her quality identity. If the repackers do not 
actually label cheaper potatoes of other 
States as from Idaho when they label the 
containers, they at least sell Russets from 
other areas as “Idaho's” by inference. The 
housewife has not yet caught up to the fact 
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that the Russet is not an exclusive trade- 
mark for Idaho, 

Some of the other potato producing States 
have a certain pride in their own product as 
well and are reported interested in the origin 
labeling legislation. But whether there are 
enough of these is the question. States who 
have been capitalizing on Idaho's traditional 
quality advertising campaign may like the 
status quo. 

The legislation is entirely sensible. It 
merely seeks to avoid misrepresentation of a 
product moving in the channels of free trade 
by identifying it. It is not strictly one State 
legislation although its opponents may con- 
trive to demonstrate that it is. 

One problem which has already been raised 
is the interpretation of the bill’s language 
which would permit a repacker to avoid point 
of origin labeling if “it is sold on the prem- 
ises." Inasmuch as much of the repacker 
trade is sold in this manner, this would 
render the law useless. It is hoped that this - 
loophole will be plugged as the bill is con- 
sidered. 

The fact that Idaho may be moving to in- 
dividual stamping of potatoes by stamping 
machines at potato packing houses does not 
detract from need of the new Federal law. 
Idaho stamped potatoes will not prevent a 
repacker from selling unidentified Russet 
varieties from other States as Idaho potatoes 
by inference. 

Senator Frank CHunchr has been forward- 
ing the law in the Senate and Representa- 
tives COMPTON WETTE and RALPH HARDING 
have been pushing the bill in the House. All 
of Idaho should hope that enough in the 
ee join with them in the passage of 


Federal Aid Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I note 
that on August 16 Life magazine pub- 
lished a rather unfactual attack on Fed- 
eral aid projects, distastefully titled, and 
labeling all Federal and Federal-State 
cooperative programs as “pork,” 

I took the trouble of making inquiry 
into Life’s activity in the field of “pork 
barrel” and my inquiry led to writing 
the following letter to the editors after 
their second request for my views, 

I hope this letter helps to set the rec- 
ord straight: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1983. 
Mr. Morton B. WHITE, 
Assistant to the Publisher, Life Magazine, 
New York, N.Y. À 

Dran Mr. WHITE: I had chosen to ignore 
the Life editorial on pork barrel as being 
well intentioned but ill conceived, but your 
last communication brought the matter so 
forcefully to my attention that I felt obliged 
to give the comment which you requested. 

I hope you will publish this comment in 
your “Letters to the Editor.” 

I called the Post Office Department to ask 
the deficit on copies of Life magazine sent 
through the mail. They advised me that 
costs exceed revenues on the average maga- 
zine by 4.6 cents. 

The Post Office estimated that Time sends 
130 million pieces, Fortune 4.4 million 
pieces, Sports Illustrated 48.4 million pieces, 
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and Liře sends 315 million pieces through 
the mall per year, making a total of 497.8 
million pieces of mail for 1962, subsidized by 
the taxpayer to the tune of 4.6 cents each. 

My computations led me to conclude that, 
using the Post Office’s figures, Life received 
a postal subsidy of approximately $14.49 mil- 
lion in 1962. Since 1956, when statistics 
concerning mail subsidies were inserted into 
the Rrcorp by one of my colleagues, Life 
has averaged a postal subsidy of somewhere 
between this $14.49 million figure and $9,- 
494,000, which was the subsidy in that year. 
On this basis we can compute an approxi- 
mate postal subsidy to Life magazine alone 
of approximately $100 million over the past 
10 years. 

When we turn to Time, Life, and Fortune, 
which sent 497.8 million copies through the 
mail during 1962, the postal subsidy at the 
average rate indicated by the Post Office De- 
partment can be computed at $22.89 million, 
for 1962. 

You will note I have not included the book 

rate at which Time and Life, now major book 

publishers, are mailing books through the 
offices of the Post Office at a subsidized rate 
with a public service allowance. This, I am 
sure, comes to another substantial figure. 

It would appear, on the basis of these fig- 
ures, that Time and Life have not done bad 
at the pork barrel either. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn D. DINGELL, 
Member of Congress. 


Marine Staf Sergeant DeBarge of 
Springfield, Mass., Seriously Wounded 
in Korean War, Is Inspiration to All 
Disabled Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30,1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, as an in- 
spiration to those seriously disabled 
veterans of all of America’s wars, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record the amazing story of courage 
and persistence displayed by former 
Marine S. Sgt. Robert L. DeBarge of 
Springfield, Mass., as told by William J. 
Burke in the September 27, 1963 editicn 
of the Springfield Daily News: 

Sroar oF REHABILITATION: SERGEANT D- 
BARGE, MARINE THEY Covunpn'r KAL, Is 
INSPIRATION 

(By Wiliam J. Burke) 

About 10 years ago an amazed Marine 
Corps doctor looking over the bodies of 
Marines killed in action in Korea found that 
one of the “bodies” was actually alive. 

Today the man who rose from the dend“ 
on that morgue ship off the Korean coast 
is proving to be an inspiration for men lying 
in hospitals throughout the Nation for 
whom World War II and the Korean war 
will never be over. 

The Korean war will certainly never be 


over for this man who wouldn't die, S. Sgt. 


Robert I. DeBarge, who formerly lived in 
Springfield, and according to his family mem- 
bers living in this city, would be back here 
today if he were able to be. 
CLOSE TO HOSPITAL 
DeBarge, now lives in San Diego, Calif. 
with his son, Robert, Jr., and wife, close to 
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the San Diego Naval Hospital where he is 
under constant care and where his saga of 
unbelievable courage is a source of constant 
amazement and pride to the doctors and 
patients with whome he comes in contact. 

For the twice-wounded veteran is para- 
lyzed completely on his left side. He func- 
tions with just the right side of his brain, 
since the blood supply to his left side had to 
be cut off to save his life. 

He has had to learn to speak using his 
diaphragm since his vocal chords had to be 
removed because of the extent of damage to 
his body. He has had to learn to write again 
and to walk again. 

But during 10 years of never failing to fight 
through the day, he has thrown away his 
crutches, then a cane and, finally, now he 
walks unassisted. 

His doctors find him the kind of an in- 
spirational case that they want to exhibit 
to others who may become depressed because 
of the heavy burden of their disability. 


MEDICAL CONVENTIONS 


He has appeared before medical conven- 
tions to tell how he learned to speak again, 
and never has failed to smilingly answer the 
call if a buddy in the hospital needed to be 
witness to a real slice of leatherneck courage. 

The plight of DeBarge was one of the first 
of the many personal requests growing out 
of war situations handled by the then fresh- 
man Congressman, U.S. Representative Ep- 
Warp P. BoLaND of Springfield in 1953. - 

Mrs. Bertha DeBarge of 175 Laurelton 
Street, mother of five sons and three daugh- 
ters, most of whom live in Springfield today, 
at that time had been informed simply that 
her son, Robert, had been seriously wounded 
on January 18, 1953. 

Tracing the whereabouts of the son led to 
the discovery by the Congressman of the 
amazing story of how the Marine sergeant 
had been presumed dead and just lay on the 
snow-covered field of battle until the dead 
were picked up for the morgue ship. 

It was Representative Boano who had to 
break the news of the extent of the injuries 
of the Marine to the anxious family and had 
to tell them there was not too much hope 
that the sergeant would live. 


CONDITION IMPROVED 


But the sergeant’s condition did improve 
to such an extent that he was shipped to the 
San Diego hospital from Japan for special 
physical therapy. 

With nothing but raw courage working 
for him, the marine beat his way back to 
life, Every day now is a fight to hold the 
faculties that he is still able to use. Re- 
cently he offered, upon his death, to give his 
brain to medical science. 

The service record of the 41-year-old ser- 
geant is terse and to the point and in Marine 
Corps fashion notes that the former Spring- 
fielder was awarded the Purple Heart with 
gold star for wounds recelved in action on 
September 2, 1952, and on January 18, 1953. 

Mrs. DeBarge helped to raise a real mili- 
tary family, since the San Diego marine is 
just one of four who are in the service or have 
seen duty. 

Maj. Renold DeBarge of the Air Force is 
now serving in Greece. He was a World War 
II pilot instructor. 

Brother Leo is a sergeant in the Marine 
Corps, in Winston-Salem, N.C., and saw 
World War II service in the South Pacific. 
Raymond was discharged from the Army 
Medical Corps a year ago because of a heart 
condition. ‘The youngest of the brothers, 
Lawrence DeBarge, is a motorcycle officer of 
the Springfield Police Department. 

The daughters in the family are: Mrs. Doris 
Muise of the staff at Classical High School; 
Mrs. Janet Ely, who is employed in the office 
of Monsanto Chemical Co.; and Mrs. Gloria 
ae of the Springfield School Department 

Beis 
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Is This 1,400 m.p.h. Airliner Really 
Necessary? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I introduced H.R. 8104 on su- 
personic jet aircraft which would estab- 
lish by an act of Congress certain 
Safeguards for the American people 
against sonic booms and would also pro- 
tect people in the vicinity of supersonic 
jet airports from the deafening noise 
which these aircraft of the future will 
produce during takeoff and landing. 

I am very pleased to call attention of 
my colleagues to an excellent article 
dealing with this entire subject which 
appeared in an editorial in the Wash- 
ington Post. 

This article was written by Dr. B. K. O. 
Lundberg, a wartime aircraft designer 
who is director general of the Aeronau- 
tical Research Institute of Sweden. 

There are those sophisticates in the 
airline industry, and in some of our Gov- 
ernment agencies, who have a tendency 
to minimize Dr. Lundberg’s warnings 
about the supersonic age. 

I am including Dr. Lundberg's excel- 
lent article because I am sure that it is 
sufficiently well documented to convince 
even these doubting sophisticates that 
we have a very serious problem facing 
not only the United States, but the entire 
world with the development of a super- 
sonic transport. A problem, Mr. Speak- 
er, that this Congress cannot afford to 
ignore. 

Dr. Lundberg's article follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Sept. 15, 1963] 

Is Tars 1.400 M.P.H. AIRLINER REALLY NEC- 
ESSARY ?— THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT HITS 
Bap TURBULENCE FROM A SWEDISH AIRCRAFT 
EXPERT 

. (By B. K. O. Lundberg) 

(Nore.—A wartime aircraft designer, Lund- 
berg is director general of the Aeronautical 
Research Institute of Sweden and author of 
the recent “Speed and Safety in Civil Avis- 
tion.“ He wrote this criticism of the super- 
sonic airliner for the London Observer.) 

Lonbon.—For the past few years there has 
been a controversy raging, essentially within 
the aviation community, whether or not 


to introduce civil supersonic transports 
SSTs. 

Now that the British and French Govern- 
ments have decided to build the mach 23 
Concorde, and President Kennedy has pro- 
posed an SST development program, it might 
seem that there is no point in continuing 
the discussion, In my opinion, however, the 
launching of supersonic aviation would have 
such serious consequences—for civil avia- 
tion and for virtually the whole of man- 
kind—that the discussion must not stop 
at this point. 

SAFETY IN QUESTION 

The prospective SST manufacturers have 
declared repeatedly that supersonic airliners 
will be at least as safe as the jets of today. 
The facts, however, suggest otherwise. 

An aircraft designer can normally do a 
great deal to minimize forseeable risks. 
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When working on a new aircraft, vast expe- 
rience and laboratory tests help him to ex- 
ercise this all-important foresight. But he 
can do nothing about risks that he fails to 
foresee. 

The number of such risks increases rapidly 
with the number of radically new design fea- 
tures that are introduced. Supersonic trans- 
ports cannot be built without introducing 
& host of radically new features simultane- 
ously. 

Furthermore, the SSTs will operate at ex- 
ceptional altitudes where atmospheric con- 
ditions are still largely unknown. Hail and 
rain may be present in clouds up to at least 
75,000 feet. Collision with hail at super- 
Sonic speed can undoubtedly be catastrophic; 
even flying through heavy rain might be 
Serious, 

Improvements in radar seem unlikely to 
Solve these problems, so elaborate control 
from the ground will be essential. For in- 
stance, the aircraft will need very wide and 
deep flight corridors” along the whole route. 
Weather conditions will often compel re- 
routing just before or during filght. There 
will also be unpredictable conditions; clear 
air turbulence and jet streams are not, so 
far, detectable by ground radar or weather 
satellites. 4 

For the first time in the history of trans- 
port, therefore, passengers will be carried 
in a vehicle whose crew is virtually blind. 

TEN YEARS OF TESTING 


Another hazard facing the SST’s is struc- 
tural fatigue. Friction of the air on wings 
and fuselage will produce aerodynamic heat- 
ing and hence thermal stresses, also possi- 
bly “creep,” These effects will be far more 
complex and difficult to predict than in the 
Case of subsonic aircraft, , 

Laboratory testa will be much more exten- 
slve but will be of rather limited value, This 
is because when high temperatures are in- 
volved, the duration of exposure is signifi- 
Cant. 

To sum up, the SST safety level—con- 
trary to the case of a new type of subsonic 
aircraft—can be assessed only by actual sery- 
ice experience. 

The presént overall safety level in sched- 
Wied aviation Is about one fatal accident in 
$00,000 hours of flight. Thus no clear indi- 
cation of whether or not the SST safety level 
is of the same order can be obtained until 
a multiple of 300,000 hours has been flown. 
For reasonable confidence, at least 1,500,000 
hours—or 50 SST's entire service life or, say, 
39,000 hours—will be required. In other 
words, the testing“ time will be over 10 
years, 

Therefore, assurances that SST's will be as 
Safe as subsonic aircraft can be nothing but 
Wishful thinking. 

BILLION-MILE GOAL 

The need for higher safety standards is 

coming urgent. In scheduled commercial 
aviation, the deaths per passenger mile are 
Some 5 to 10 times higher than for com- 
mercial surface transportation. Deaths per 
travel hour are 30 times higher. The situ- 
atlon for charter aviation is. even worse. 

The safety of civil aviation improved 
steadily until 1953, but has since remained 
Virtually static. The result has been a steady 
Increase in the annual total of passenger 
deaths in proportion to the growth of civil 
aviation. If present trends continue to the 
end of the century, there will be some 60,000 
Passenger deaths a year. 

In “Speed and Safety in Civil Aviation,” I 
have proposed a new long-term policy de- 
Signed to achieve a radical improvement in 
the safety level. I have suggested a 1980 

t of not more than 1 passenger death 
per 1 billion miles—t.e,, one-tenth of the 
Present rate. 

The fundamental feature of the method— 
too technical to describe in detail here—is 
to divide up the various categories of avi- 
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ation risk and allocate numerical safety 
standards to each based on a statistical prob- 
ability analysis. This could, I think, be a 
useful tool for con and regulating 
safety standards with the help of airworthi- 
ness and flight operations regulations. 

The continuous improvement of the safety 
level in this or any other way. calls for im- 
mediate international p . The next 
5 to 10 years are critical, There can be no 
doubt that an all-out effort in the next dec- 
ade to develop and introduce SST’s will 
seriously hamper the prospects of improved 
safety. 

Passenger safety is not the only serious 
hazard. There are two other grave prob- 
lems; cosmic radiation and the sonic booms. 

Two classes of radiation need to be taken 
Into account: background cosmic radiation, 
which*is always present, and sporadic bursts 
of radiation from solar flares. 

The latter can be intense, although below 
55,000 feet most of it is absorbed by the 
atmosphere. It appears that passengers in 
an SST flying above 55,000 feet during the 
most severe solar flares might receive a dose 
of the same order as the maximum permitted 
for a radiation worker in the course of 3 
months, 

The proposed solution is that the SST's 
should dive below some 40,000 feet when in- 
struments show a rise in radiation level and 
continue the flight at subsonic speed. The 
decision to dive would have to be made in a 
matter of minutes because the radition dose 
builds up very quickly. But permission to 
leaye the SST “flight corridor” will probably 
have to be obtained from air traffic control. 
Thus even prompt action may not avoid ex- 
posure to an appreciable radiation dose, 

An aircraft fiying at supersonic speed 
produces a continuous shock wave which is 
heard on the ground as a sonic boom. 

The boom strikes everywhere along a 
“boom carpet” varying from 25 to 100 miles 
wide according to the weight and height of 
the SST. 

The effects of this manmade thunder 
range from annoyance to severe shocks for 
people taken unawares, as well as broken 
windows and other property damage. 

If supersonic flying becomes. widespread, 
the globe will be banded with boom carpets. 
It is a frightening prospect. 

Advocates of SST's assure us that every- 
thing will be done to keep the boom inten- 
sities within tolerable limits by limiting 
supersonic flight to 35,000 feef and above. 
The tolerable limit Is usually defined as an 
overpressure not more than 1.5 pounds per 
square foot, This will be produced by a mach 
2.2 SST welghing 220,000 pounds and cruis- 
ing at 60,000 feet. 

One may well ask: Who has accepted this 
limit? Certainly not the victims—the gen- 
eral public; nor the International Air Trans- 
port Association; nor the International Civil 
Aviation Organization; nor, to the best of 
my knowledge, any government. And why 
should any nonmilitary boom disturbance 
be tolerated at all? 

Then what should be the criterion? I 
suggest that the average boom intensity 
must be low enough not to wake up more 
than a small percentage of people sleeping 
in bedrooms with open windows where the 
background noise is low. Furthermore, the 
average boom Intensity must not be appre- 
ciably higher in daytime. 

Focusing effects of the atmosphere and 
maneuvers by the aircraft can frequently 
magnify the average bang two or three times. 
“Superbanks,” perhaps 5 to 10 times more 
powerful than the average, will occur oc- 
casionally. Thus the average must be kept 
low enough for serious local magnifications 
not to occur too often. 

The above conditions indicate that a high- 
er average boom intensity than about 0.3 
pounds per square foot will probably not be 
acceptable. The only way to achieve this 
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is to reduce the gross weight of the SST. 
But even if the average intensity were al- 
lowed to be as high as 0.5 pounds per square 
foot, the aircraft would have to be so small 
that it could carry only a handful of 
passengers. j 

The suggestion that SSTs should fiy only 
over sparsely populated areas seems to me a 
ruthless proposition. If sonic booms are 
unbearable for people in cities, they are 
equally unbearable for people in the country. 

Practical routes confined to sparsely pop- 
ulated areas would in any case be few, and 
scarcely economic. Even so-called sea routes 
cross many populated areas, and besides, 
there are limits to the boom disturbances 
hei ie i accepted by ships. 

0 now being designed might not 
be permitted to fly at all outside the SST 
manufacturing countries, 

PASSENGERS UNCONSULTED 

Do passengers want to fly supersonicall 
It is remarkable that they. HAYA not hesa 
asked whether they wish to be shot rather 
bet aa PSR the air. 

e es did not demand superso: 
aircraft. Indeed they have EEPO an 
anxiety about the premature introduction 
of these machines. 

Let us not be misled by the tentative 
orders that have been placed for Concordes. 
These are nothing but options to secure a 
Place in the production line, and are the 
result mainly of the airlines’ fear of falling 
penoa their competitors. 

e main pressure has come from 
aircraft manutgoturers on both sides Sop 
Atlantic. But neither they nor the govern- 
E Aa „ carried out any mar- 

resi ver what 
Genii wane. the passengers 

Aviation has brought about 
reductions in traveling time. ie is anton 
to think of days and nights spent on trains 
and ships as lost time and the hours gained 
by flying as saving. Is this outlook valid 
when estimating the value of further in- 
creases in flight speed? 

The few hours now spent in jet flights 
cannot be counted a complete loss to the 
passenger since the flight offers opportunities 
for relaxation and eating. The by now 
Classical story of the man who, upon landing 
after a jet flight across Europe, refused to 
leave the aircraft until he had had time to 
finish his dinner, is, I think, a most im- 
portant lesson for the supersonic enthusiasts, 

In contrast to flight time, ground time 
must be regarded as a 100-percent loss. The 
timg spent in taxis and buses, waiting at 
terminals and airports, is thoroughly incon- 
venient. This is the field where improve- 
ments nre really wanted. y 

Compare a subsonic and a supersonic 
flight of 1,500 miles, such as from London to 
Athens. Assuming the distance at 
each end to be 20 miles, the total ground 
time Is almost 3 hours. 

The flight time is 1½ hours shorter for 
the SST. Thus, while the SST is 150 percent 
faster, it will cut the total journey time by 
only 25 percent. 

This might seem to be a real advantage, 
nevertheless, but other factors must be taken 
into account. To begin with, it seems in- 
evitable that the SST will be substantially 
less comfortable than the subsonic Jets for 
these reasons: 

Seat-belt time when passengers hare to 
keep their seat belts fastened, will be three 
or four times longer in the SST’s. There will 
also be greater discomfort as a result of the 
high acceleration and deceleration and steep 
angles of climb and descent. 

Jet passengers at present can expect to re- 
main unbuckled for almost 3 hours of a 
34-hour flight—ample time to serve and eat 
a meal, But SST passengers on a 1,500-mile 
flight must expect to be strapped in for alt 
but some 45 minutes. This will leave littie 
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time for a meal, so passengers will have to 
eat after arrival. If time fora meal is added, 
practically all the SST’s time advantage is 
dissipated. 

Supersonic aircraft are likely to be noisier 
inside, mainly because of greater boundary- 
layer sound of air rushing over the fuselage. 

Space will be at a premium on these ex- 
pensive aircraft, so passengers will sit closely 
packed. 

SST passengers are likely to be subjected 
to a greater number of severe bumps be- 
cause of the high speed at which turbulent 
regions will be encountered. 

PREMIUM ON DISTANCE 


For very long ranges—say, on routes of 
2,000 miles or more—most passengers might 
prefer the SST provided that it offered equal 
fares, equally convenient arrival and de- 
parture times, and equally accessible airports. 

Let us consider the last point first. Many 
cities will have to build new airports when 
the existing ones become saturated. For 
noise reasons, the SST’s will no doubt nor- 
mally use the more distant airports. 

The importance of reduced airport dis- 
tance can be seen by comparing an SST using 
airports 20 miles from city centers and a jet 
operating only 5 to 10 miles from those cen- 
ters. The gain in ground time would be 
more than an hour. 

Next, fares, It is claimed that the seat- 
mile costs for SST’s will be no higher than 
for present jets. Although this is open to 
doubts it is only part of the story. 

To begin with, SST’s sheer complexity. 
coupled with the effects of aerodynamic heat- 
ing. will substantially increase maintenance 
times as well as costs. 

Secondly, convenient scheduling of SST 
flights around the clock, essential if the 
aircraft is to be used economically, will not 
be easy. Passengers may prefer SST’s when 
their departure and arrival times do not en- 
croach on the normal sleeping hours. But 
an Atlantic night flight on a SST will allow 
practically no time for sleep. 

It seems unlikely that passengers will pre- 
fer SST night flights or very early or late 
SST flights to conveniently scheduled sub- 
sonic flights unless they can fly at an appre- 
olably reduced fare. But the SST’s will be 
helpless in a fares war. ` 


RANGE FLEXIBILITY 


A further great advantage of the subsonic 
aircraft is its superior range flexibility. 
Whereas the SST will not be practical for 
ranges under 1,500 miles, long-range sub- 
sonic jets can fly economically over very short 
distances. On the many routes where there 
is too little traffic for profitable direct flights, 
they can thus make one or- more Inter- 
mediate stops. 

Finally. some of the present subsonic jets 
fiy nonstop over very long distances—up to 
6,000 miles. This will be quite beyond the 
SST’s, so that on routes such as London to 
Los Angeles, where their speed advantage 
would be indisputable, they will not be able 
to offer a direct service. 

To sum up, the standard seat-mile cost 
of the SST will have to be well below that of 
the present jets to compensate for the lower 
annual utilization higher depreciation rates, 
higher maintenance costs, and lower overall 
payload, 

On present knowledge, a sufficiently low 
seaf-mile cost seems unattainable. It will 
certainly not be realized by current SST 
projects.. Therefore, unless supersonic ayla- 
tion is heavily subsidized, SST operators will 
lose money, either by charging subsonic 
fares which do not cover the seat-mile costs 
or by applying SST surcharges which will 
discourage potential passengers. 

The long-term indirect consequences of 
supersonic filght are about as serious as its 
direct shortcomings. The enormous invest- 
ment and effort needed to develop SST’s 
will hamper the brilliant prospects now in 
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sight to make aviation a really safe, ane: 
and convenient means of mass transporta- 
tion. 

The governments concerned might, for in- 
stance, find it unwise to support energeti- 
cally projects to reduce fares and airport 
distances which would effectively kill any 
ehance of profitable SST operations. These 
governments will also be tempted to conceal 
an economic failure of SST’s and to prop up 
supersonic aviation with special fare policies 
and trade agreements. 

A SNOWBALL DANGER 


Civil aviation has, indeed, come to a cross- 
roads. It might seem that with the decision 
to build the Concorde, a point of no return 
has already been passed. This is not so, since 
not a single airline has signed a firm con- 
tract. 

Nevertheless, there is a danger that one 
airline after another may feel compelled to 
secure a place in the Concorde production 
line—and later on become firmly committed. 
Thus, even if there were no landslide, there 
might be a snowball effect pushing us inex- 
tricably into the supersonic adventure. 

What, then, should be done? For a start, 
the United Nations might be able to use its 
infiuence to prevent supersonic aviation be- 
ing regarded as “inevitable” merely because 
development work has started on the Con- 
corde. At the same time, several govern- 
ments might announce that they will pro- 
hibit SST’s from flying over their countries 
until the sonic-boom implications have been 
assessed and provided acceptable to the 
public. 

Then the still uncommitted airlines might 
discover that they would be much better off 
if they waited to see whether SST’s would 
be permitted to fly on the intended routes. 
This would give them time to carry out really 
thorough studies of the passenger appeal 
and economics of these aircraft. 


The Price of Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON: GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most serious effects 
of the recent cuts voted in our foreign 
aid program by this body is the harm 
that the Alliance for Progress will suffer. 

I would like to call to the attention of 
every Member of Congress an article 
written by Dr. Howard A. Rusk pointing 
out the health activities being conducted 
in Latin America and expressing his con- 
cern over their possible curtailment. Dr. 
Rusk was a member of the Clay Com- 
mittee. 

The article, which was published in the 
New York Times, September 15, is as 
follows: 

THe Price or ECONOMY: ALLIANCE FOR PROG- 
RESS Faces REDUCTION IN HEALTH PROGRAM 
Prom House Am Cur 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

Among the drastic cuts made by the House 
of Representatives in President Kennedy’s 
proposed budget for foreign aid for the cur- 
rent year Is a reduction of $150 million in the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Officials of the Agency for International 
Development who administer this program 
cannot predict precisely how the Alllance for 
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Progress will be reduced if the Senate fails 
to restore these funds. 

There is little doubt, however, that if the 
cuts stand, our cooperative health activities 
with the 19 free republics of Latin America 
will be substantially curtailed. 

Self-help projects in health have been 
among the most fruitful and appealing of 
the Alliance for Progress activities. 


MALARIA IN GUATEMALA 


In 1957, Guatemala with U.S. assistance 
initiated a program to eradicate malaria. 
Before this, 73 percent of its area was malari- 
ous, and 300,000 cases of the disease occurred 
annually with 3,000 deaths. More than 30 
percent of the people given malaria tests 
showed positive reactions, 

By 1962, as a result of the program, 58 
percent of the area previously malarious— 
with a population of more than half a mil- 
lion persons—had been freed of the disease. 

The amount of land under cultivation in 
this area has increased nearly four times, 
and the value of agricultural output has in- 
creased 60 times. 

The number of positive reactions to ma- 
laria tests has dropped to 3 percent, one- 
tenth of the former rates. 

OTHER DRAMATIC RESULTS 


There have been equally dramatic results 
in Brazil, Costa Rica, Columbia and other 
countries in Latin America. 

The gamut of selp-heip projects in health 
being aided under the Alliance for Progress 
ranges from such vast projects as a public 
health program for 2,300,000 people in Brazil's 
state of Pernambuco to a water pipeline for 
a Bolivian village. 

In San Salvador, for example, the Alliance 
for Progress has furnished the funds for cre- 
ation of 10 rural mobile health units. 

These units, which include a physician, 
nurse and sanitary assistant, are bringing 
medical care to villages that have never be- 
fore had the benefit of modern, scientific 
medicine. The village health centers are 
built by the people themselves who contrib- 
ute the land and labor. 

In Panama $930,000 has been allocated 
for work on 15 health centers, including the 
first pediatric institution in this republic. 

STRESS ON SELF-HELP 

The important factor in these projects is 
the emphasis on self-help. 

The United States is not doing these things 
for the people of Latin America. The Latin 
Americans, with the assistance of the Alll- 
ance for Progress, the Pan American Health 
Organization, the United Nations Children’s 
Fund, and many voluntary agencies, are do- 
ing these things themselves. 

Here are some examples of activities that 
were being considered by the Alliance for 
Progress before the House of Representatives 
made the $150-million budget cut. 

Projects costing $1,500,000 were planned 
for the expansion of surplus food distribu- 
tion to 6 million more Latin American 
schoolchildren. 

U.S. support of 60 more mobile clinics pro- 
viding modern medical services for the first 
time for 2 million persons in more than 600 
villages in Central America was budgeted at 
$2 million. 

A half-million-dollar expenditure was 
planned for textbooks for 200,000 schoolchil- 
dren in Central American areas where the 
literacy rate is less than 50 percent. 

Ten thousand more classrooms to accom- 
modate 500,000 more schoolchildren would 
cost $50 million. 

The general health goals of the Alliance 
for Progress during the next decade are to 
increase life expectancy at birth by a mini- 
mum of 5 years and to increase the ability 
to learn and produce by improving individ- 
ual and public health. 

To achieve this will require the provision 
of sewers and potable water for 70 percent 
of the urban population and 50 percent of 
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the rural population; the eradication of 
smallpox and malaria and the control of 
other communicable diseases, and the im- 
provement of basic health services at na- 
tional and local levels. 

In one of the Central American Republics, 
the infant mortality rate is 90 for every 1,000 
live births. In the United States it is 25.3; 
Denmark, 20.1; Australia, 19.5; and the 
Netherlands, 15.3. 

In this Central American republic, 80 per- 
cent of the deaths of young children and 60 
percent of their illnesses are preventable. 

With proven health measures, the infant 
mortality rate could probably be reduced by 
One-third in 5 years and two-thirds in 10 
years, 

This Nation, however, cannot hope to 
achieve even minimum standards of modern 
material and infant care without U.S. 
Assistance. 

It is eager to have our help under the 
Alliance for Progress. That help, however, 
will not be forthcoming unless the Senate 
restores the $150 million that the House of 
Representatives has cut from the budget of 
the Agency for International Development. 

This writer, like most of our citizens, wants- 
Sensible economy in government, but not at 
the expense of sickness and malnutrition 
among the children of Latin America, to- 
Morrow's leaders in this important part of 
the world. 


Education in California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr, Speaker, with the 
Passage of two significant measures ex- 
Panding Federal assistance to education, 
the College Facilities Act of 1963 and the 
vocational education assistance, many 
times I believe proponents and oppo- 
nents of the measures are mesmerized 
as to the overall significance of such leg- 
islation. Total efforts in the two ref- 
erenced bills will comprise for 1964, $45 
Million for vocational education and $375 
Million for College Facilities. 

Reader’s Digest has recently reprinted 
an article by Ben Hibbs recapping the 
Singular effort of the University of Cali- 
Tornia, in the Nation’s first State, indi- 
Cating that the annual budget of the 
University of California alone is now in 
the $450 million level with the State edu- 
Cational effort expected to rise to the $2 
billion level by 1965. It is obvious that 
the Federal contribution will never domi- 
Nate the California system during our 
lifetime. 

The article is as follows: 

CALIFORNIA BUILDS BIG FOR EDUCATION: UNDER 
AN Ammrrious New MASTER PLAN, CALIFOR- 
WNia's Hichesr EDUCATION System Is WORK- 
ING Micuttiy To MEET THE SKYROCKETING 
NEEDS or Tomorrow 

(By Ben Hibbs) 

On the eastern approaches to the San 

o-Oakland Bay Bridge, a flashing 

Signboard ticks off e 

moment population growth, in figures that 

Erow larger as you watch—like the meter 

on a gasoline pump. 

The signboard is worth noting. Since 
1950, California's population has rocketed 
from about 10,600,000 to something over 17 
Million. The States soothsayers forecast 42 
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million by the year 2000. Any Eastern State 
with Industry and population surging in at 
this rate would view the phenomenon with 
consternation. Californians, however, who 
describe their State as “dynamic,” seem un- 
dismayed. They are ceaselessly making stud- 
ies of the problems—and opportunities— 
ahead, planning, building, getting ready. 

The foresight and exuberance being poured 
into this planning can best be seen in the 
area of public higher education, where the 
State faces a staggering problem. By 1975— 
just 12 years hence—it is expected that 588,- 
000 students will be streaming to State and 
junior college and university campuses. Add 
the estimated enrollment in California's 
numerous private institutions and you get 
the fantastic total of 659,000 students, For 
all these institutions a faculty of 44,000 will 
be required, as compared with 20,000 today. 
To prepare for this dizzy growth, California 
in the spring of 1960 passed into law its 
Master Plan for Higher Education, which has 
since come to be regarded as a model 
throughout the Nation. 

Under this plan, California is now building, 
simultaneously, three huge new branches of 
its State university. One campus is near 
Santa Cruz, 80 miles south of San Francisco;, 
another is in Orange County, some 50 miles 
southeast of Los Angeles. The third, rising 
a few miles north of San Diego, will be inte- 
grated with a small nearby branch of the 
university which consists of a graduate sci- 
ence school and the Scripps Institution of 
Oceanography. 

Each campus is being laid out to accommo- 
date an eventual student body of 27,500, the 
maximum set by the Board of Regents. Each 
will become a full-fledged university, with 
professional schools, graduate training and 

“research facilities. San Diego will be ready 
for its first undergraduates in autumn 1964, 
the other two a year later. 

Even without its new campuses, the Uni- 
versity of California is the largest in the Na- 
tion. UC’s enroliment of fulltime students 
Jast fall was 58,616, and its faculty now num- 
bers close to 5,000. Wisely, California does 
not try to pack all these students onto one 
campus. When the new branches open their 
doors, the university will be operating on 
nine campuses. 

Berkeley, the parent campus, and the Los 
Angeles branch (UCLA) are already huge, 
with 25,000 and 20,000 students respectively. 
The other campuses now operative—at Davis, 
Santa Barbara, Riverside, San Diego, and the 
medical school at San Francisco—are smaller 
but ticketed for immediate expansion in 
varying degrees, Davis, for example, once an 
agricultural college, is becoming a full-range 
university. Among other far-flung facilities, 
UC operates 70 research and extension sta- 
tions, 50 farm advisory offices, adult-educa- 
tion courses in 175 communities, and two 
atomic-research installations, 

In addition, California has a fast-growing 
system of 17 State colleges—several with 
enroliments over 10,000. The State also gives 
substantial support to 69 2-year community 
junior colleges. In sheer numbers, both 
these systems are larger than the university. 

Giantism in education, as in any other 
area of life, brings its problems. In the 
mid-1950's the State's higher education com- 
plex seemed headed for chaos, Each of the 
three systems was vocally jealous of its 
rights, and demanding expansion in line 
with its own ambitions: junior colleges 
wanted to become 4-year institutions, State 
colleges wanted to achieve university status. 
There was no strong central planning body 
to tron out the differences. S 

Finally, in 1959, a team of eight top-flight 
California educators was appointed to study 
the problem. President Arthur G. Coons, of 
Occidental College, a private institution, was 
named chairman. A year later, the team 
turned in a far-reaching and decisive report. 
Adopted almost in full by the legislature, 
this master plan became law, 
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The plan lays down clear lines of authority 
and coordination, states the duties of each 
system, suggests orderly programs of expan- 
sion. Under its provisions, the university 
will become more more for juniors, 
seniors, and graduate dents, with a grad- 
ually ratio of freshmen and 
sophomores. The State colleges will con- 
tinue to be colleges, but will give graduate 
work through the various master's degrees 
and will take part in selected doctoral pro- 
grams jointly with the university. The com- 
munity colleges will remain 2-year institu- 
tions, giving (1) instruction leading to fur- 
ther college work, (2) academic courses for 
those who plan to go no further, and (3) 
strong vocational training to teach the skills 
for which California’s highly technical in- 
dustrial complex is clamoring, 

Perhaps the most important provision of 
the plan is its firm ukase on the division of 
students. The university now draws its 
young people from the top eighth of the 
State's high school graduates, the State col- 
leges from the top third. The junior col- 
leges must accept any boy or girl with a 
diploma from an accredited California high 


school. Students, however, can move freely 
from one system to another—when they 


have raised their academic performance to 
the necessary levels, (Actually, many stu- 
dents eligible for the university attend State 
and junior colleges from choice.) 

Where will California find the horde of 
additional college teachers needed by 1975? 
UC has long prided itself on the quality of 
its teaching and research staff_—which in- 
cludes 11 Nobel Prize winners, more than 
any other Institution in the country. Will 
quality suffer in the search for quantity? 
Not in the opinion of Dr. Clark K . presi- 
dent of the statewide university complex. 
FCC 
q W ust as as it is now, - 
be better.” ae 

The UC chancellors are trying to make 
college teaching a more attractive career for 
young people. They are combing lists of 
retired faculty for still vigorous men, and 
they are looking hopefully to retired military, 
diplomatic and business personnel. But 
above all, UC frankly expects to raid other 
institutions, particularly the big untyersi- 
ties of the East and Midwest. 

“The East is sending great segments of its 
population to California,” said Dr. Kerr, “and 
we must have some of its faculty.“ 

The building of the new campuses offers 
an exciting challenge. The one in Orange 
County is a good example. This county is 
among the fastest-growing areas in the 
world. Space-age factories and research in- 
stallations, flanked by vast housing develop- 
ments, spread across the landscape. In the 
middle of this seething activity is historic 
93,000-acre Irvine Ranch, an immensely val- 
uable land mass only now beginning to move 
toward urbanization. Here, on 1,000 choice 
acres given to the State by the Irvine Co., 
will rise the University of California, Irvine. 
Ground will be broken for the first classroom 
building this fall. 

Around the perimeter the Irvine Co. has 
set aside 10,000 acres for the development 
of a university-orlented town and residential 
communities. On the drawing boards are 
industrial parks, subdivisions, shopping ceh- 
ters, highways and water reservoirs, 

“Just as the land-grant colleges were 
founded a century ago to serve the rural 
Nation of that era,” says Chancellor Daniel 
G. Aldrich, Jr., “so we are building Irvine 
to serve the urban world of today. We ex- 
pect to develop the closest kind of coopera- 
tion with southern California’s industrial 
complex, but this doesn't mean that Irvine 
will become just another big technological 
school. Here, technology and culture will 
not be mutually exclusive.” 

The plan for the Santa Cruz campus is the 
bold brainchild of Chancellor D. E, McHenry, 
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formerly dean of academic planning for the 
statewide university system. On a 2,000- 
acre site a complex of 15 to 20 residential 
colleges will be built, each to have its own 
faculty, classrooms, hopsing, and eating facil- 
ities for perhaps 600 students. Each college 
will lean toward one branch of learning: 
history, modern languages, literature, the 
natural sclences. Typically, the student will 
get at least half of his instruction in his own 
colleze, but will cross the campus to other 
colleges for courses not offered in his own 
unit. A university library and other gen- 
eral facilities will be centrally located, and 
graduate and professional schools will be 
added as needed. As at Irvine, closed-cir- 
cult TV cables will connect all buildings. 

“We think we have a concept here,” said 
Chancellor McHenry, “that will combine the 
advantages of the small college and the big 
university.” 

At the new San Diego campus, a modified 
plan of smaller units will be used. Three 
clusters of four colleges each will be built, 
and each cluster will operate as a unit. 
Heading this development is Chancellor Her- 
bert F. York, one of the country’s leading 
physicists. 

A real conundrum is whether California's 
taxpayers can and will support all this 
panoply of higher education. The annual 
budget of the university alone is about $450 
million. About half of this, however, is Fed- 
eral money—chiefly for research work which 
the Government hires UC to do. Thus the 
university’s actual operating budget is about 
$225 million, and of this about $158 million 
‘comes from State funds. The rest is derived 
from student fees, gifts, and endowments. 
In addition, UC is currently spending from 
$50 million to $75 million a year on new 
buildings and facilities. The estimated tab 
for constructing the three new branches is 
about $400 million each. By 1975, the op- 
erating budgets for California’s three sys- 
tems of higher education are expected to add 
up to more than a billion dollars annually, 
about two-thirds of which will come from 
State funds. 

California is a wealthy State with a rela- 
tively high level of personal income. With 
a skyrocketing population and burgeoning 
industries, perhaps it can continue to foot 
the bill. The team of master planners say 
flatly that it can. Despite a 4 percent sales 
tax and a State income tax already in the 
middie ranges, Californians last autumn 
voted 2 to 1 for a large bond issue, chiefly to 
finance new plant for higher education. 

Will California’s higher education cosmos 
become a ponderous learning factory in 
which the average student loses contact with 
his teachers, loses his own identity? Chan- 
cellor Franklin D. Murphy, of UCLA, an out- 
spoken defender of the big university, says, 
“In recent decades there has been an ex- 
plosion of knowledge as well as of population. 
Consequently, it is almost impossible these 
days for the smaller school to offer the 
enormous range of subject matter that young 
people need to prepare for useful lives in 
this complex world. 

“The day of spoon feeding in higher edu- 
cation is past. We must encourage inde- 
pendent study, put the student more on his 
own responsibility and treat him like an 
adult, as European universities do.” 

Since its earliest days, California seems to 
have been more passionately committed to 
public education than most States. Ever 
since it was founded in 1869, Californians 
have particularly loved and cherished UC. 
The State constitution gives the university 
autonomy, there is no political meddling 
with its management and the university’s 
board of regents is a hard-working, nonparti- 
san body. Under the warming sun of such 
boons, the university has flourished. Not 
surprisingly, it feels equal to the challenge— 
as do the State and junior colleges, and the 
Californians themselves. 
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Liberation of the Macedonian People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF. INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, at its 
42d annual convention in Chicago, III., 
on September 1, 2-and 3, 1963, the Mace- 
donian Patriotic. Organization of the 
United States and Canada adopted a 
resolution recommending to the United 
Nations that it take steps to assist in 
the liberation of the Macedonian people 
and the creation of a self-governing and 
independent Macedonian state. 

I believe my colleagues in the Senate 
may find the sentiments in this resolu- 
tion of interest and I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
ton was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

A FREE, UNITED, AND INDEPENDENT MACEDONIA 
A NECESSARY REMEDY FOR- BALKAN PEACE 
AND TRANQUILLITY 
The Macedonian Patriotic Organization 

(MPO) of the United States and Canada con- 

vened in its 42d annual convention in 

Chicago, II., on September 1, 2, and 3, 1963, 

in regard to the Macedonian question, has 

unanimously adopted the following declara- 
tion: 

“For 70 years the Macedonian liberation 
movement has been, and it still continues 
to direct its appeals toward the great govern- 
ments of the world to focus part of their 
attention to a country which has been sub- 
jected to unrecognized fearsome oppression. 

“For decades the 3 million Macedonian 
inhabitants, living in a country of over 25,000 
Square miles, have been waiting and hoping 
for the application of the most elementary 
principles of self-determination, not only to 
determine their political destiny, but also to 
enjoy the right on national consciousness, 
religious falth, and to speak their native 
language. 

“Ever since the fateful Berlin Treaty of 
1878, the Macedonian Bulgarians and Aru- 
manians had launched a struggle for libera- 
tion; and it was only in 1903 that they in a 
great insurrection had openly, with arms in 
hand, defied the Turkish administration. 

“Meanwhile tumultuous events have been 
taking place in European Turkey, which had 
culminated into the Balkan War of 1912. 
This war, fought ostensibly for the liberation 
of Macedonia, turned into a war of conquest. 
Instead of giving Macedonia's freedom after 
the defeat and expulsion of Turkey, most un- 
fortunately by the provisions of the Bucha- 
rest Treaty of 1913, Macedonia had been 
divided between Serbia, Greece, and a small 
part included in Bulgaria. As a result of 
this division, great sufferings befell to the 
Macedonian population. 

“Immediately after the occupation of 
Macedonia, the Serbian and Greek authori- 
ties had launched a policy of persecuting the 
Bulgarian inhabitants of the country. 
Terror, imprisonment, killings, executions, 
and banishment had been, and for that mat- 
ter it still continues to be, the order of the 
day by the Belgrade and Athens regimes. 
The report of the Carnegie International 
Commission to Inquire into the Causes and 
Conduct of the Balkan Wars, published in 
Washington, D.C., in 1914, contains scores of 
documents and testimonials showing the 
fearsome Greek and Serbian campaign for 
the expulsion, denationalization, or the total 
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elimination of the Bulgarians in Macedonia. 

“Of the scores of thousands of cases, we 
shall here allude only to two incidents 
typifying the brutalities that had been used 
against the Bulgarians in Macedonia. The 
Greek authorities at Salonika, loading a ship 
with Buigarian prisoners and on their way 
to exile, had been most cruelly thrown into 
the Aegean Sea, the noted Bulgarian Arch- 
mandrite Evlogi of Salonika along with other 
Bulgarians. 

“The Serbs on the other hand, not to be 
outdone by the Greeks, had committed among 
the huge number of atrocities the following 
Incredible crime: The Abett Theofan, of the 
Prechista monastery in the district of Kich- 
evo; after being brutally tortured, had been 
nailed upon a cross; and to make the scene 
resemble that of Golgotha, two peasants from 
his native village of Slatino had also been 
crucified, one on either side of him, The 
three victims had died on their crosses only 
because they had professed Bulgarian con- 
sclousness, : 

“Decades have passed since Serbia (now 
Yugoslavia) and Greece had occupied their 
respective zones of Macedonia. And ever 
since, the political, soclal and economic con- 
ditions of Macedonia's population have been 
getting from bad to worse. The Bulgarians 
living in Serbian or Yugoslav Macedonia have 
been referred to by former Serblan regimes 
as Old Serbs, later on as South Serbs, but 
now the Belgrade regime has declared them 
so-called Macedonians, and it has created 
for them a Serbianized so-called Macedo- 
nian language, which aims toward a total 
assimilation or Serbianization. 

“Athens, on the other hand, refers to the 
Bulgarians living in Greek Macedonia as ‘Bul- 
garophones Greek or Bulgarian speaking 
Greeks. 

“The Belgrade regime has, since the end of 
World War II, been casting its eyes toward 
Salonika and the Aegean Sea; and it was be- 
cause of this aspiration that the Greek civil 
war of 1948-49 was promoted. 

“Although fearing the ‘colossus of the 
north Greece on the other hand has been 
looking northward for further territorial ac- 
quisitions. Must we not suspect then that 
the Sofia regime would not also initiate a 
more dynamic policy toward this apple of 
contention, Macedonia? 

“Because of this rivairy and struggle over 
Macedonla, the three Balkan States—Greece, 
Serbia, and Bulgaria—have, during the past 
50 years, rendered huge sacrifices; hundreds 
of thousands, even millions, of people have 
been killed, not to speak of the material 
losses, sufferings, and economic retardation. 

“Must the peace loving world continue to 
tolerate the existence of such explosive state 
of conditions in the Balkans? Must one ig- 
nore the fact that the First World War had 
originated in the Balkans? 

“In view of this Balkan state of conditions, 
the Macedonian liberation movement has, 
ever since 1893, subscribed to the motto sug- 
gested by the great English statesman, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone: ‘Macedonia for the Mace- 
donians.’ 

“And for the past 70 years, the Mace- 
donian Hberation movement has been fight- 
ing for the creation of a self-governing and 
independent Macedonian state, patterned 
after that of Switzerland. The creation of 
such a state out of Macedonia would not 
only neutralize the rivalry and aspirations 
of her neighbors, but it would guarantee the 
free development of the various ethnic na- 
tional groups living there; it would create 
peace and happiners not only for the Mace- 
donian population, but also for the peoples 
of the entire Balkan Peninsula. 

“Taking all of the above under considera- 
tion, the delegates of the Macedonian Patri- 
otic Organization (MPO), loyal citizens, as- 
sembled at its 42d annual convention in Chi- 
cago, Ill, deem it as their humane and Chris- 
tian duty to have the honor of recommend- 
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ing to the United Nations Organization, the 
responsible sovereign governments, and the 
world peace-loving public opinion, the fol- 
lowing just humane, and the only equitable 
solution of the Macedonian question: 

"i. Efforts should be made as soon as pos- 
sible to place Yugoslav, Greek, and Bulgarian 
Macedonia under civil and military control 
of the United Nations organization. 

2. After a certain period of time, there 
should be instituted a plebiscite or free elec- 
tion for the people themselves to decide on 
the character and organization of the future 
Macedonian sovereign state. 

“3. Once organized as a free and self-gov- 
erning entity, its independence and neutral- 
ity should be guaranteed by the United Na- 
tions organization. 

“Imbued by our free way of life in the 
United States and Canada, we are convinced 
that only such a solution’of the Macedonian 
question, would forever end the suffering 
of its inhabitants; it would ultimately termi- 
nate the controversial Balkan problems, and 
Create a climate for real rapprochement 
among the Balkan peoples. In other words, 
Macedonia from an apple of contention 
Would become a unifying link; instead of 
Wars there would reign friendship and under- 

g. Indeed, peace and tranquility 
would triump over the tragic and blodd- 
Stained Balkan Peninsula." 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 10, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following newsletter of Sep- 
tember 28, 1963: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District, 
Texas) 
TAX BILL PASSED AND REAL ISSUE NEVER DEBATED 


In 2 days of consideration by the House 
the provisions of the President's tax bill and 
the real issue of planned deficits were never 
debated, Yet, the bill passed 271 to 155. 
The key vote was on the Republican motion 
to recommit to add an amendment which 
Would trigger the tax cut if Federal spend- 
ing in fiscal 1964 were held to $97 billion and 
in fiscal 1965 to $98 billion, This move was 
defeated 296 to 199—1 Republican voting 
Sgainst—26 of 251 Democrats voted for the 
Motion. To summarize: 

1. The tax bill was brought to the floor 
Under a closed rule which prevented any 
amendment except the motion to recommit. 

2. The 305-page bill and the 250-page report 
Containing rate and structural changes in 
tax law was not read, explained, or debated 
and undoubtedly understood by only a few. 

3. The whole assumption of the President's 
tax proposal is based on planned deficits and 
it passed, but no one championed that point 
of view. 

The greatest danger is No. 3, the merit of a 

* cut within a balanced budget concept 
as Against the planned deficit concept and an 
increased public debt. Strangely, not a sin- 
gle liberal champions deficits and debt, but 
Subscribes to it. The proponents of the bill 
almost entirely overlooked the reality of 
Present debts and deficit financing. On the 
Other hand, the chairman of the Ways and 

ns Committee firmly disassociated him- 
Self from the President who would follow 
both tax cut and increased spending paths at 
Once. Our chairman chose the tax cut route 
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and indicated that he would refuse to go the 
Spending route. But he is alone as far as 
the President is concerned. Let's see what 
the Kennedy administration believes: 

1. In January the President said there 
must be no matching cuts in spending when 
taxes are cut. 

2. Walter Heller, Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Economic Advisers, says repeatedly 
there must be no cutback in spending. In- 
deed, spending must be increased and new 
programs started, 

3. George Meany, president of the AFL- 
CIO, who dictates a certain amount of Demo- 
cratic policy, says that cutbacks in spending 
would nullify the advantages of a tax cut. 

4. Only recently the Commerce Depart- 
ment took the same position. 

There you have it. The leaders of the 
Kennedy administration believe in deficits— 
in planned deficits, not a balanced budget. 
Yet, no proponent admitted this. 

THE KENNEDY APPROACH 


The Kennedy spending program is not 
only incompatible with tax cuts but proves 
that we have not earned a tax cut. This 
tax cut without spending cuts means deficits 
for years to come. President Kennedy, fol- 
lowing the Walter Heller philosophy, has 
abandoned the balanced budget concept over 
a yearly balanced budget or business cycle. 
The Heller philosophy is based on the dis- 
proved theory that prosperity can be built 
on big Federal spending and a constantly 
increasing public debt. 

The record proves that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will not hold the line on spend- 
ing. The report on the tax bill shows an 
increase in the annual spending level of $23 
billion in 5 years from $78.9 billion in fiscal 
year 1961 to the estimated $102 billion of 
1965. At the same time the public debt 
level has gone up $35 billion. There is every 
evidence our present $305 billion debt will 
be boosted to $320 billion in the next go- 
around demanded by the President. 

REPUBLICANS DEMAND RESPONSIBILITY 


The Republicans, and I agree fully, have 
historically championed fiscal responsibil- 
ity—lower taxes within a balanced budget. 
Republican tax cuts have resulted from bal- 
anced budgets, surpluses and debt retirement 
in 1947 and 1954. Historically, Republicans 
have cut taxes 9 times—boosted them once— 
Democrats have cut them 1 time and boosted 
them 14 times. 

z SUMMARY 

1. The tax bill will lead to bigger deficits, 
deficits which have never produced growth 
or employment in the past. 

2. The President will not cut spending. 
Many new programs and new increases await 

onal action at his demand—foreign 
aid, ARA, Domestic Peace Corps, YCC, mass 
transit, public works, aid to education, to 
name a few. 

3. He has added 137,000 more Government 
employees plus 36,000 requested in fiscal year 
1964 for a total of 173,000 additional. 

Will Republicans, and some Democrats, 
now rebel at increases and reduce appropria- 
tions in the remaining eight appropriation 
bills and refuse the next requested debt 
ceiling increase? Perhaps, we conservatives 
have lost a battle, but may yet win the war, 


Evils of Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
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the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD an editorial which appeared on 
WTVT at Tampa, Fla., and is published 
in volume VI, No. 443, dated Septem- 
ber 24, 1963, of the editorials of that 
excellent television station pointing out 
the evils of the price-fixing bill known as 
the quality stabilization bill. 

The Department of Justice points out 
that enactment of this legislation would 
boost prices about 20 percent on items 
covered. 

If the Congress chooses to pass infla- 
tionary and destructive anticonsumer 
legislation it can enact no better legisla- 
tion to serve such purposes than this. 
Certainly a 20-percent increase in costs 
across this country would have a fear- 
fully inflationary impact upon the econ- 
omy of this country and would do much 
to put the rising economy of this Nation 
into a major tailspin. š 

The editorial follows: 

Tomorrow in the Nation's Capitol the 
House Rules Committee opens a hearing on 
a piece of legislation with the high-sounding 
title, “Quality Stabilization Bill.” Actually, 
it is a price-fixing bill. Its backers thought 
up the fancy new name to make it more 
Sonn Mua ee has turned 

ation o 
since 1914. N 

This time, it looks like it migh 
through, leaving it up to the ipreaitionl te 
veto it or accept it. However, a chance still 
remains to stop the bill in committee. What 
the bill would do is allow manufacturers to 
fix minimum prices for their products, Any 
retailer who sold the item for a lower price 
would be in violation of Federal law. The 
backers of the bill claim it is necessary to 
protect small businessmen from competi- 
tion. On the other side, the Department of 
Justice says it could boost prices about 20 
percent on items covered. The agency warns 
that this would cost American consumers 
billions of dollars, and would have an in- 
flationary effect on the economy. 

WTIVT does not believe that allowing 
manufacturers to fix minimum retail prices is 
the proper way to protect small business- 
men, 

If governmental intervention is justified 
at all, it should be through some other 
1 along the line of antitrust regula- 

ons, 

Channel 13 feels the Suncoast Council of 
Senior Citizens in St. Petersburg has the bill 
pegged for what it really is. The council 
says: “It is apparent that the title of this 
proposed bill is designed to lead the public 
to believe that it is an act to provide quality 
in merchandise when, in fact, its provisions 
have little or nothing to do with quality.” 

The council statement concludes; “The 
title of this bill is so misleading that it can 
only be interpreted as an attempt by its pro- 
ponents to fool the consumer public.” 

WTVT agrees, and suggests that all citizens 
opposed to Federal price fixing let their Con- 
gressmen and Senators know before this fair 
trade bill is rallroaded through Congress, 


Down With Twaddle-Think 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 
Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 


following article by Joseph Alsop says 
many things that need to be said and 
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many things that should be repeated 
often. 

For those of us who have been inter- 
ested in foreign affairs and world prob- 
lems, it is baffling and pathetic to see our 
countrymen constantly wanting to be 
loved, and always believing that the 
world is just longing and hoping to be- 
come like us in every way. 

Indeed, Mr. Alsop is right when he 
coins a new expression for these aberra- 
tions, and I will repeat again and again: 
“Look at the facts. Mouth no more 
cliches. Down with twaddle-think.” 

The article follows: 

Down WITH TWADDLE-THINK 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

Honc Kono.—The needless political bad 
patch encountered in South Vietnam and 
the excitable American reaction to it are 
both rendered extraexasperating by another 
highly important set of facts, 

In brief, although less is known about 
North Vietnam than almost any other coun- 
try in the Communist bloc, it is now quite 
certain that the condition of North Vietnam 
is downright desparate. 

Prof. P. J. Honey, the Englishman who is 
literally the only serious authority on Viet- 
nam with no French or other ax to grind, 
compares the present situation in the north 
“to the worst moment in China after the 
disaster of the great leap forward.” That 
was the moment, of course, when Communist 
China came perilously close to internal col- 
lapse, as was proven by the breakdown of 
discipline when the Hong Kong border was 
opened, 

Professor Honey, whose information has 
been authoritatively confirmed here in Hong 
Kong, describes the North Vietnamese masses 
as living on or below the brink of starva- 
tion outside the two show towns of Hanoi 
and Haiphong. Cloth is so short that the 
peasant women work the fields in breech 
clouts—a real horror to the Vietnamese. 
And deaths from simple hunger are reported 
from the villages. 

None of this is particularly surprising. 
North Vietnam never had enough food to 
support its population, even without the 
huge additional burden of a large Commu- 
nist army and bureaucracy. The Commu- 
nists are so eager to get the rich South 
within their grasp precisely because the 
North is not viable. The cause of the pres- 
ent crisis conditions is quite certainly the 
cumulative effect of this basic nonviability. 

One of the more idiotic cliches of our time 
is the reason, in turn, why almost no one but 
Professor Honey and a few professional in- 
telligence collectors have paid the smallest 
attention to the state of North Vietnam, 
The cliche is that, once the Communists fix 
their grip on a nation, that grip can never 
be broken. Hungary proved the contrary— 
for Hungarian communism was restored, 
after all, not by Hungarians but by Soviet 
troops. Yet the cliche continues to be par- 
roted. 

If the position in North Vietnam is any- 
where nearly as desperate as it is thought 
to be by the only persons who know any- 
thing about it, then this fact should be 
given much weight in the American calcula- 
tions about South Vietnam. When you may 
be nearer to winning than appears on the 
surface, it is no time to cut and run. But 
here again, the cliches operate. 

In its present state, the government of 
President Ngo Dinh Diem is neither admir- 
able nor even dependable at least without 
radical measures of self-improvement. But 
the power of idiotic cliches has helped 
mightily to bring the Diem government to 
this pass. 

The central cliche is that, if a country like 
South Vietnam receives American aid, then 
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its Government ought to be remodeled in the 
image, let us say, of the government of the 
State of Michigan—not, of course, the Michi- 
gan which has had so many incompetent, re- 
actionary, and corrupt State administrations, 
but the new, bright Michigan of good George 
Romney. Michigan springs to mind because 
members of the staff of the University of 
Michigan for so long played a large and often 
ludicrous advisory role in Saigon. 

But this idealistic American demand for 
Asian democracy is doomed to be unful- 
filed. Highly educated, highly indus- 
trialized Japan is a special case. But Asian 
countries which have not fully emerged into 
the modern world are even less well prepared 
for democracy than, let us say, Alabama, 

The persistent application of our stand- 
ards to Asian leaders, the insistent demand 
that Asian leaders perform in a manner more 
ideally American than many an American 
State Governor, is not merely silly in itself, 
In addition, the underlying self-righteous- 
ness is deeply pernicious, Its pressure warps 
and cripples Asian leaders who might other- 
wise perform quite respectably, as in the case 
of President Diem. Worse still, American 
policy itself is also warped and crippled by 
the same pressure. 

About an Asian government, in short, it is 
a clear sign of “twaddle-think” to ask most of 
the questions that are usually asked at home. 
About such a government, only three ques- 
tions need to be asked. Does it work? Does 
it serve American interests? And is it not 
better, with all its faults, than the probable 
alternative—which in present-day Asia is 
quite often a Communist government like 
that in North Vietnam. 

Even today, the Diem government is at 
least far better than that in the north. But 
the problem goes beyond Diem. Look at the 
facts. Mouth no more cliches. Down with 
“twaddle-think.” These should be the new 
slogans. 


Historic Newspaper Scoop Gives Joy- 
ous American Public First News of 
Dewey’s Naval Victory on May 1, 
1898 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
in my remarks in the House today I made 
mention of the historic scoop of the Chi- 
cago Tribune in bringing to a hysteri- 
cally delighted American public the first 
news of Admiral Dewey's astounding vic- 
tory in Manila Bay on May 1, 1898. The 
full story is related in the following news 
article in the Chicago Tribune of Sep- 
tember 29, 1963: 

ADMIRAL DEWEY'S MEMENTOS To BR DISPLAYED 

A collection of mementos of Adm. George 
Dewey, the hero of Manila Bay, including 
many which had béen on loan to the Chicago 
Historical Society, were flown to Washington, 
D.C. last week. Part of the collection will 
be displayed at the U.S. Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., and part in the Naval His- 
torical Foundation in the capital. 

‘The items included the one-star flag which 
Dewey, then a commodore, flew from his 
flagship, Olympia, in the Battle of Manila 
Bay, many of his personal journals and pa- 
pers, a diamond-studded sword, and 27 of 
his medals, 

One of the most unusual items in the col- 
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lection was a small section from the under- 
water cable between Manila and Hong Kong 
which was, in 1898, the sole means of wire 
contact between the Philippines and the 
world. ' 

Dewey had the cable cut, and thereby set 
up the circumstances by which the Tribune 
scored one of the most famous of news 
scoops, the first story of the outcome of thè 
engagement, The story even beat Dewey's 
official communique, 

The late James Keeley, then managing 
editor of the Tribune, telephoned the news 
of the victory to President McKinley. 

The Tribune dispatch had been filed by 
Edward W. Harden, who had seen the battle 
from one of Dewey’s seven fighting ships, the 
revenue cutter McCulloch. The McCulloch, 
with Harden and two other correspondents 
aboard, was sent as a dispatch boat back to 
Hong Kong, the nearest cable office once the 
Manila line had been cut. 

From Hong Kong, Harden's PERS 
“urgent” although the cost per word was a 
staggering $9.90—started out second to Dew- 
ey’s official dispatch. But the Dewey mes- 
sage was repeated back at every cable sta- 
tion to insure against transmission error. 
When the message reached a point where 
there were two cables between statioris, the 
Dewey message was held up for a check-back 
while Harden’s urgent“ went ahead on the 
other wire. 

Because there was a further delay in de- 
coding Dewey's dispatch after it had reached 
New York, Harden's message beat the official 
communique by 6 hours. 

The collection was presented to the Navy 
recently from the estate of Admiral Dewey's 
only son, George G., a Chicago financier who 
died at 90 in February 1963. 

The bequest was accepted for the Navy 
by Rear Adm. Howard A. Yeager, com- 
mandant of the 9th Naval District with 
headquarters at Great Lakes. There, the 


‘mementos were crated for shipment to the 


East. 

Included in the collection is a four-star 
flag of Adm. David Farragut, the hero of the 
Battle of Mobile Bay, during the Civil War. 
Dewey served under Farragut during his early 
career, and Farragut was his personal hero. 

Other mementos include one of Dewey's 
dress uniforms, miniature portraits of the 
admiral and his staff officers aboard the 
Olympia, an 18-carat gold cup valued at $10.- 
000 given him by the city of New York, and 
an 18-inch-high sterling silyer urn presented 
him by the people of Savannah, Ga. 


Eleven Pioneer Friends of TVA Who 
Voted for the Original Act Continue 
To Serve as Statesmen in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the TVA 
was passed in 1933 by the 73d Congress. 

This year we are celebrating the 30th 
anniversary of that significant action of 
the Congress. This act, every fairminded 
citizen today recognizes, was one of the 
most important actions ever taken by the 
Congress to assist in an area of our 
country to help itself for growth and 
economic progress. The seven States 
area has made great strides and progress 
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in many ways in recent years since the 
original TVA Act was passed. 

Today TVA stands as a fruitful ex- 
ample of how democracy works and how 
& democratic society through utilization 
of its resources in a cooperative effort 
can uplift an entire region and its people. 
Today TVA is not only returning rich 
dividends to the people of the valley area 
and to the United States as a whole, but 
it is one of our Nation’s most impressive 
Showcases to the world. It stands, on its 
30th birthday, not only as a symbol of 
democracy in action throughout the 
United States but as a monument of 
Progress to other nations of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the Library 
of Congress to provide me with the names 
of the Members of Congress who are 
Serving in Congress who originally voted 
for the TVA Act. These men—11 in 
number—who are continuing to serve in 
the Congress were among the real pio- 
neers and statesmen who made this great 
development possible. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems only fitting and 
appropriate that the names of these 
Original supporters of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act who are still serving 
in Congress be acknowledged and their 
names spread upon the record. 

Those still in the Congress who sup- 
Ported and voted for the original TVA 
Act in 1933 include our distinguished 
Speaker, the Honorable Jonn W. McCor- 
MACK, of Massachusetts; the Honorable 

CE Cannon, of Missouri, chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations; the 
Honorable WILLIAM COLMER, of Missis- 
sippi, ranking member of the Committee 
on Rules; the Honorable WRIGHT PAT- 
MAN, of Texas, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency; the 
Honorable Howarp W. Smits, of Vir- 
Binia, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules; and the Honorable CARL VINSON, 
of Georgia, chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee. 

The Members of the other body who 
Were in the Congress and voted for the 
bill in 1933 are Senator Harry F. BYRD 
and Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, of 
Virginia; Senator Cari HAYDEN, of Ari- 
Zona; Senator Lister HILL, of Alabama; 
and Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, of Georgia. 

These men—pioneer friends and sup- 
Porters of TVA—are all great American 
Statesmen. 


Protest on Soviet Anti-Semitism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT, Mr. President, recently I 
Signed a cable to Soviet Premier Khru- 
Shchey protesting anti-Semitism, which 
is official policy in the Soviet Union, and 

encouraged by the state. The cable 
attempted to remind Premier Khru- 
shchey that the Soviet Union’s policy of 
ppbression against its Jewish citizens is 
n direct contradiction to Khrushehev's 
ft-repeated claim that Russia is a So- 
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called champion of human dignity and 
equality. 

I ask unanimous consent that a press 
release about this cable—the release is 
from the Philadelphia Chapter of the 
American Jewish Committee be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA RELIGIOUS, CIVIC LEADERS PRO- 
TEST SOVIET ANTI-SEMITISM 


PHILADELPHIA. In a strongly worded cable 
to the Russian Ambassador in Washington, 
42 Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish clergy- 
men, educators, civic, and government offi- 
cials in Philadelphia yesterday assailed So- 
viet anti-Semitism and urged the Russian 
Government “to lift its official policy of op- 
pression against its Jewish citizens.” 

The telegram to the ambassador sent on 
the eve of the observance by Jews all over 
the world of the Day of Atonement was 
undertaken cooperatively by these leaders, 
the Board of Rabbis of Greater Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee, a 56-year-old human 
relations agency. 

Among the signers of the telegram were: 
Archbishop John J. Krol, archbishop of 
Philadelphia; Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, 
president of the World Methodist Council; 
Mayor James H. J. Tate and James T. Mc- 
Dermott, Republican candidate for mayor 
and Rabbi Morris Pickholz, president, board 
of rabbis of Greater Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia leaders sharply criticized 
the blanket restraints against all religions in 
the U.S.S.R. They underscored that Judaism 
is placed outside even the narrow framework 
of permissible religious practice allowed in 
the Soviet Union. 0 

Leaders from the following fields—all of 
whom signed the cable in their individual 
capacities—were: Religion: Arlin M. Adams, 
chairman of the board, Philadelphia Chap- 
ter, American Jewish Committee; Rev. J. A. 
Alexander, presiding elder, African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; Rt. Rev. J. Gillespie 
Armstrong, bishop of Pennsylvania, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church; Rt. Rev. 
George W. Baber, bishop, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. Henry H. 
Bagger, president emeritus, Lutheran Theo- 
logical Seminary at Philadelphia; Rev. J. S. 
Benn, Jr., presiding elder, African Methodist 
Episcopal Church; Rabbi Israel Botwinick, 
president, Rabbinical Association (Ortho- 
dox); Bishop Fred Pierce Corson, president 
of the World Methodist Council; Rev. C. Paul 
Felton, district superintendent, Philadelphia 
Methodist Conference; Dr. Aaron E. Gast, 
dean, Conwell School of Theology; Robert K. 
Greenfield, president, Jewish Community Re- 
lations Council; J. Arthur Hookway, mod- 
erator, Philadelphia Baptist Association; 
Rey. A. Scott Hutchison, executive secretary, 
Philadelphia Baptist Association; Rev. Mat- 
thew Jones, presiding elder, African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church; Rev. Samuel E. Kidd, 
president, eastern Pennsylvania Synod of the 
Lutheran Church in America; the Most Rev. 
Archbishop John R. J. Krol, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia; Rabbi Reuben J. Magil, presi- 
dent, Philadelphia branch of Rabbinical As- 
sembly of America (Conservative); Rev. Ar- 
nold D. Nearn, presiding elder, African 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Rev. Henry H. 
Nichols, president, Greater Philadelphia 
Council of Churches; David G. Paul, clerk, 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends; 
Clarence E. Pickett, secretary emeritus, Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee; Rabbi Mor- 
ris Pickholz, president, board of Rabbis of 
Greater Philadelphia; Rabbi Arthur J. S. 
Rosenbaum, chairman, Community Relations 
Committee, Board of Rabbis; Dr. E. Preston 
Sharp, moderator of the Philadelphia Pres- 
bytery; Rev, Paul T. Slinghoff, president, 
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southeast Pennsylvania Conference of the 
United Church of Christ; Dr. Samuel L. 
Spear, president, Baptist Ministers Con- 
ference of Philadelphia and vicinity; Rev. F. 
H. Stroup, executive secretary, Philadelphia 
Presbytery; Rev. Leon M. Sullivan, pastor, 
Zion Baptist Church; Rabbi Harold M. Wain- 
trup, chairman, Philadelphia Association of 
Reform Rabbis; Rev. Henry W. Zehner, sup- 
erintendent, Atlantic Conference, Evangelical 
United Brethren Church. 

Civic and Government. Senator Joscph S. 
Clark; Senator Hugh Scott; Samuel L, Evans, 
manager, Philadelphia Chamber Orchestra; 
W. Thatcher Longstreth; president, Urban 
League; the Honorable Thomas B. McBride, 
president, Fellowship Commission; James T. 
McDermott, Esq., Republican candidate for 
mayor; Cecil B. Moore, Esq., president, Phila- 
delphia Branch, NAACP; Mayor James H. J. 
Tate. 

Education. Brother Daniel Bernian, presi- 
dent, LaSalle College; Dr. Millard E, Glad- 
felter, president, Temple University; Rev. 
John A. Klekotka, president, Villanova Uni- 
versity; and the Very Rev. William F. Ma- 
loney, president, St. Joseph’s College. 

The leaders pointed out the sharp con- 
trast between the Soviet Constitution, in 
which equality of citizens is guaranteed, and 
the Soviet Government's persistent enmity to 
religion. Deyout members of any religion, 
the statement said, “suffer harassment.” 

The telegram, delivered to the Soviet Em- 
basy in Washington for transmission to 
Premier Khrushchev, charged that while 
most other faiths are permitted bare neces- 
sities needed for religious practices, the al- 
most 3 million Jews of the Soviet Union are 
denied minimal rights. 

Among the repressive measures against 
Jews in the Soviet Union listed in the cable 
were: 

“Legally constituted Jewish congregations 
are isolated from one another. They are 
forbidden to organize a central body. They 
are allowed no contact with Jewish religious 
groups in-other countries. Their leaders are 
singled out for abuse, 

“Since June 1961, synagogue presidents 
in six cities have been arbitrarily removed 
from office; Jewish communal leaders in 
Leningrad and Moscow have been sentenced 
to prison for the alleged crime 
with foreign visitors in their synagogues. 

“Scores of synagogues have been closed 
by the state. The few that remain are served 
by rabbis who were ordained more than 40 
years ago. For more than a generation, Jew- 
ish theological seminaries haye been banned, 
except for a lone Yeshiva in Moscow, opened 
in 1956. Its enrollment, never permitted to 
exceed 20, was reduced to 4 in April. 

“No Jewish Bible has been printed in 40 
years. No articles for Jewish ritual can be 
produced. This year, for the first time in 
Soviet history, even the sale of unleavened 
bread, essential to observance of the Pass- 
over, was banned. The prayers of Judaism 
are said in Hebrew, yet the teaching of that 
language is forbidden. 

“Although half a million Jews declared 
Yiddish as their mother tongue in the Soviet 
census of 1959, their hundreds of schools, 
their once-fio theaters have been 
stamped out. Much smaller ethnic or lin- 
guistic groups have schools, theaters, books 
and newspapers in their own languages.” 

The conditions, the cable said, revive 
“memories of the anti-Semitic Stalin regime“ 
which, it pointed out, Premier Khrushchey 
has denounced. 

The telegram urged Soviet Union to imple- 
ment its oft-repeated claim that it is “a 
champion of human dignity and equality“ 
and “a defender of minority rights" by lifting 
these repressive measures. It called on the 
Soviet Government to conform its behavior 
“to its own professed principles,” and to the 
standards of the United Nations Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the con- 
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stitutions of enlightened countries which 
affirm that “freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression is vested unconditionally in every 
human being.” 

Unless the Soviet Government takes steps 
to guarantee complete freedom of religious 
practice, the cable said, “it forfeits the con- 
fidence of all peoples.” 

“By deeds alone can your Government con- 
firm that the Soviet Union in truth upholds 
the rights of minorities and the equal dignity 
of man.” 


Panama Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


oF OHIO 
INTHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 18, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD], 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. CAN- 
non], and I have often expressed our 
deep concern about events in the Pan- 
ama Canal which threaten the safety 
and future usefulness of this vital link 
in our economic and defense considera- 
tions. 

I would like to extend in the RECORD 
at this point an excellent statement on 
the situation from a recent Life Lines 
broadcast: 


PANAMA CANAL 


To most Americans it seems incredible that 
our Government would ever give any serious 
thought to surrendering our control over the 
Panama Canal. The great canal, almost cer- 
tainly the most important waterway in the 
world, links the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
and provides the only direct seat communi- 
cation between our east and west coasts. 
It was built entirely by America and pri- 
marily for American use, though ships from 
every nation in the world pass through it 
every year. It is a keystone of defense and 
of trade, 

The land through which the Panama 
Canal is cut, one of the wildest and least 
developed regions on earth, was worthless 
before the coming of the canal. Still we 
pay Panama $2 million a year for it. The 
canal is the heart of Panama's economy and 
its only major source of wealth. 

If any rights, elther moral or legal, are 
left in the world, then we can claim by right 
the Panama Canal. Yet high officials in our 
Government and particularly in our State 

ent have outlined a policy of gradual 
dilution of American control over the Pan- 
ama Canal. Their final goal is its so-called 
“internationalization.” 

Fidel Castro of Cuba has made it a pri- 
mary objective of his policy to take control of 
the Panama Canal out of the hands of the 
United States. His goal is to have Panama 
nationalize the canal under the guidance of 
his agents. If our foreign policy were guided 
by reason and the national interest of Amer- 
ica, such a plot would be laughable. Panama 
has an army of less than 1,000 men. Cuba 
is an island hundreds of miles away from 
Panama, and the United States has the great- 
est Navy in the world. No conceivable force 
that Castro and his henchmen in Panama 
could command—internal or external—would 
even begin to threaten our control of the 
canal. We will lose it only if we give it up. 
And if we give it up it will be for no reason 
at all except plain appeasement. 

Nevertheless, we are seriously considering 
giving it up. Not, to be sure, directly to 
Castro; but to some international or regional 
grouping of nations. This is almost unbe- 
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lievable policy. It is directly contrary to the 
expressed will of Congress. No American 
President of either party has ever endorsed 
it. There is nothing to suggest that any 
measurable percentage of the American peo- 
ple now favor it or could ever be persuaded 
to favor it. Yet the policy exists. 

The one-world view of the Panama Canal 
first came to the surface in 1960. Reports 
reached leading Members of Con; that 
the State Department (fresh from its deliv- 
ery of Cuba to Castro in the preceding year) 
was now planning to weaken our claim of 
right to the Panama Canal Zone by permit- 
ting the flag of Panama to fly in the Zone 
next to the American flag. By ironclad 
treaty, the United States holds a perpetual 
lease on Canal Zone territory. But this did 
not seem to matter to the State Department. 
It worried about Panamanian agitators and, 
as usual, world opinion. The Department 
did not worry at all, it seemed, about Ameri- 
can rights and the loss of prestige that al- 
ways results from a surrender of rights. And 
the tate Department also saw fit to tiolate 
completely the expressed mandate of the 
Congress. 

In February 1960, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 380 to 12, adopted a resolu- 
tion calling upon the State Department not 
to permit the flag of Panama to fly anywhere 
in the Panama Canal Zone. State Depart- 
ment officials cannily waited until Congress 
had adjourned and the Nation was in the 
midst of a Presidential election campaign; in 
late September 1960, our Ambassador in Pan- 
ama ordered the flag of Panama flown beside 
the American Flag in every part of the Canal 
Zone. 

In the confusion of a National election and 
a change of administrations, no steps were 
taken to override this action and punish or 
even reprimand those responsible for it. 

Naturally, this concession led only to more 
demands from agitators in Panama, egged on 
by Castro and encouraged by Castro’s repeat- 
ed successes against the United States. The 
flag issue, though important, had been only 
symbolic. Now America’s critics and enemies 
began to insist on at least a share in actual 
control of the canal. Some of our policy- 
makers were only too willing to oblige. 

Increasingly ominous signs of a new weak- 
ening in our position on the Panama Canal 
are clearly to be seen. While in Panama, 
Adlai Stevenson, American Ambassador to 
the United Nations, said that the logical 
future of the canal may be some form of 
internationalization. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee on Latin America, sponsored a 
university study on the Panama Canal which 
concluded that the canal should be region- 
alized by being put under the control of every 
nation in the Western Hemisphere, acting as 
a group. Finally, this year, the State De- 
partment brought to Panama the secretary 
general of the Suez Canal Authority, who 
was the man who carried out the one-sided, 
forced nationaliaztion of the Suez Canal on 
the orders of Nasser of Egypt. This official, 
so experienced in taking over canals that did 
not belong to him, lectured audiences in 
Panama on how it was done.. And this was 
a man sent not by Castro or by the Kremlin 
or even by Nasser himself, but invited to 
Panama by our own State Department. 

There are signs enough to indicate that the 
incredible may be about to happen again. 
Five years ago it could hardly have seemed 
possible to anyone that the United States 
would ever permit the establishment of a 
Soviet-armed Communist satellite on our 
very doorstep in Cuba. But this took place. 
And, unless the present trend is reversed, the 
same sort of disaster and surrender could 
happen in Panama. 

Before Congress, as one answer to the 
policy of retreat and surrender on the 
Panama Canal, is a resolution demanding 
that our “ownership and protection” of the 
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canal remain unimpaired. But in view of 
the way the last congressional resolution of 
this kind was treated—directly violated as 
soon as Congress had adjourned—it is too 
much to hope that this action alone will be 
enough. The policy of backdown and ap- 
peasement in Panama is no more than an 
especially flagrant example of this same 
policy in most of the rest of the world. Never 
in American history has our foreign policy 
been so completely irrational. In faraway 
places on the enemy borders, as in West Ber- 
lin and South Vietnam, we try to stand firm, 
risking and even sacrificing lives to that end. 
But close to home, where our most vital in- 
terests are concerned, we make one needless 
concession after another to a foe who can 
scarcely believe his own good fortune. 

There is good reason to suppose that the 
worst examples of the policy of concession 
and retreat as in the Panama Canal, are not 
the result of clear-cut decisions taken at the 
highest level of Government. Instead; they 
are the product of the middle echelon of the 
State Department—called the “fourth floor“ 
by our last Ambassador to Cuba before 
Castro's takeover, who fought them long but 
in vain. The deskmen on the “fourth floor” 
make the day-to-day decisions of our foreign 
policy, especially in countries which, because 
of crises elsewhere, are not getting the per- 
sonal attention of the President, his Cabinet, 
and other members of the National Security 
Council. The men of the fourth floor“ are 
almost all career foreign service officials, the 
product of a handful of eastern universities, 
most of them hired and trained during a pe- 
riod when it was widely and sincerely be- 
lleved that international organizations could 
cure all the world’s worst ills and that every 
nation should defer to them. The men of 
the “fourth floor” have built thelr careers 
on that false assumption. To give it up 
now would be to expose virtually everything 
they have done as a mistake. So they push 
steadily forward with their folly. 

This type of thinking was clearly revealed 
in a recent speech by the Governor of the 
Panama Canal Zone, in which he welcomed 
what he called “the social revolution of the 
19th and 20th centuries” and scorned “con- 
servatism and silly resistance to change.” 
It would be very interesting to know if the 
Governor’s idea of the “social revolution of 
the 20th century” and the sort of change 
it is so silly to resist would include the 
surrender of the canal he is sworn to guard, 
to some international body. It is hard to 
explain such incidents as the visit of the 
man who carried out Nasser's orders to seize 
the Suez Canal, and the sponsorship of his 
visit by the American State Department on 
any other basis. 

The facts about the downfall of Cuba, 
when joined with the facts about the chang- 
ing status of our control over the Panama 
Canal, are surely enough to show that a 
great deal is deeply wrong at the working 
level of the State Department, and in the 
thinking of officials like the Governor of 
the Canal Zone. To give up the Panama 
Canal for no better reason than a desire 
to prove to everybody our limitless good will 
would be probably the most childish and 
self-defeating action any great power ever 
took. 

Active patriots throughout America 
should keep a careful watch on this Panama 
Canal issue, often almost lost to sight in 
the turmoil of other events. Congressmen 
who stand up to protest our piecemeal sur- 
render of our rights should get the public 
support they deserve by constructive groups 
of every kind. It should be made clear to 
the top officials in our Government that 
public opinion, especially after the disasters 
in Cuba, will not tolerate a new series of 
craven retreats in Panama, The situation 
is so serious, and the potential threat to 
American interests so great, that a full-scale 
congressional investigation would be fully 
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justified, at least to determine what our 
Panama Canal policy actually is. After all, 
the State Department is not quite the 
Supreme Court. It is not a coordinate 
branch of the Federal Government under the 
Constitution, it is a creature of Congress 
&nd the Executive, and must ultimately de- 
Pend upon both for the power and author- 
ity to carry out its policies. 

Until we meet again, remember: If a man 
does not respect his own rights, he is not 
likely to find anyone else willing to respect 
them. And the same is true of nations. It 
is just possible that unless we make it clear 
to all that we have rights—legal and moral— 
in the Panama Canal Zone, those rights 
will be ignored, and the canal could con- 
ceivably be lost to our continued use. 


Indiana Bendix Engineer and Family To 
Fight Poverty in Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 11,1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, an 
Outstanding example of an American 
family dedicated to helping persons liv- 
ing in poverty in other lands is the fam- 
ily of Richard C. Stouffer, a missile en- 
Sineer at the Bendix Corp., Mishawaka 
division, in the congressional district I 
have the honor to represent. 

Mr. and Mrs, Stouffer and their family 
of five children have left, Indiana to go 


to Brazil where they will work for at 


reat 3 years in slum areas of that coun- 


I ask unanimous consent to include in 
the Recorp an excellent article describ- 
the plans of the Stouffer family 
Which was written by Jack Colwell and 
Published in the South Bend Tribune of 
May 20, 1963. 

The article follows: 

Bexpix ENGINEER AND Famity To Ficut 
POVERTY IN BRAZIL 
(By Jack Colwell) 

A Bendix missile engineer, his wife and 
their five children plan to leave South Bend 
tor South America, where they intend to 
live amidst poverty for at least 3 years, 

This isn't one of those cases where some- 
body decided to forsake the United States 

use he found taxes too high, controls too 
Pras or the possibility of nuclear attack too 

On the contrary, it Is a firm faith in God 
and country which is prompting the move by 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Stoutfer, 4016 Manor 
Drive, and their children, Michael, 7; Charles, 
6; John, 4; Janet, 2, and Peter, 8 months, 

Stouffer will leave his job as a Talos mis- 
Bile design engineer for the Bendix Corp., 

waka Division, at the end of June, and 

€ family will head for White Plains, N.Y. 

ere they will undergo an orientation 
Period designed to prepare them for life in 
Curitiba, Brazil. 

They are going as volunteers for a rela- 
tively new organization known as Catholics 
for Latin America. 

WILL GET SUBSISTENCE PAY 

While in Brazil, Stouffer will receive no 
Pay other than a subsistence allowance which 
Will be calculated to meet the family’s mini- 
mum living expenses. 
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For the privilege of going, Stouffer will use 
his own money to pay for the plane trans- 
portation to Brazil. He will use his own 
$1,500 to set up housekeeping in the new 
coun (after selling his furniture here at a 
loss) d he won't start getting that sub- 
sistence money from CFLA until after the 
family is there a month. 

Figuring losses on the sale of their prop- 
erty here due to the need for hurried sales, 
the elimination of bank savings which could 
have resulted from Stouffer's salary at Ben- 
dix and the amount of his own money which 
must be spent on the Brazil trip, Stouffer 
estimatés the venture will cost him $9,000. 

Why did the Stouffers decide to make such 
a costly trip so far from home? 

CONSIDER POPE'S WORDS 


Words of Pope John XXIII and the ex- 
ample of the Peace Corps both had some- 
thing to do with it, said Stouffer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stouffer are Catholics. They 
were looking for something to do beyond 
just tossing an envelope in the Sunday col- 
lection basket to exemplify their religious 
ideals. 

“Pope John called in 1960 for volunteers 
to go to Latin America,” Stouffer explained. 
“I'm not sure how directly he influenced our 
decision,” he sald, but at least the Pope's 
words encouraged the Stouffers’ thinking 
about the possibilities of helping the peoples 
of South America. 

“Then the Peace Corps came along and 
showed us that it is possible for people to go 
to other countries and provide such help,” 
Stouffer said. 

The Stouffers even investigated the pos- 
sibility of joining the Peace Corps, but they 
found as they had suspected that the size 
of their family made this impossible. 

“We wrote to eight different organiza- 
tions,” Stouffer said, but each of these groups 
replied that they couldn't use the seven 
Stouffers in their oversea programs. 

Then they heard about CFLA. “We were 
so tired of writing long letters that we wrote 
them only a two-line letter asking for infor- 
mation,” Stouffer said. This was in Febru- 


a ater in the year the family went to the 
CFLA headquarters in White Plains to get 
more information and to let CPLA gain more 
information about the Stouffers. Both par- 
ties apparently liked what they saw. 

The size of their family was no handicap 
in joining the CFLA program, Stouffer said. 
In fact, he said, the group encourages large 
families to go to South America because of 
the theory that youngsters are the Nation’s 
best ambaszadors of good will, 

Stouffer isn’t exactly sure what he will 
do in Curitiba, a growing city in the south 
of Brazil about 40 miles from the Atlantic 
Ocean. A 1962 almanac lists the population 
at 231,628, but Stouffer said the present pop- 
ulation of the city may be almost double that 
figure. 

WILL WORK IN SLUMS 

Although the family will live in a middle- 
class section of the city, most of Stouffer's 
work will be in the slums. 

Stouffer will work with the people, at- 
tempting to assist them in projects which 
will improve their standards of living. His 
wife also will join women’s groups, and the 
older children will go to school with Bra- 
wilian youngsters. 

Stouffer is a 1959 electronics graduate of 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
His wife, also a graduate of Michigan State, 
is a music education major. They hope use 
of these skills will come in handy. 

One of the major goals of the CFLA pro- 
gram is to attempt to get the middie and 
upper class people of the South American 
countries to become interested in helping 
the vast number of poverty-stricken persons 
in their nations. 
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WILL SET GOOD EXAMPLE 


Combating the Communist influence at- 
tempts in the Curitiba area and other parts 
of Latin America is another goal, Stouffer 
said, but he stressed that the combating will 
be done by setting a good example for the 
American and Christian way of life, not by 
ay Communist-hunting or political activi- 

es, 

While the bishop of the area has indicated 
a desire to have a CFLA family in his dio- 
cese, Stouffer also stresses that he will not 
be taking orders from the bishop. 

And Stouffer also makes it clear that he 
8 not plan = launch a campaign to ob- 

converts. “I'm not go to 
priest,” he said. ee ee 

CFLA was only a year old in March. Dur- 
ing the first year, the organization sent nine 
families (one with seven children and three 
with six children) and three individual to 
live and work with the people of South 
American countries. 

The 5 another family from 
Massachusetts will be the first CFLA famill 
in Brazil. = 8 
` FINANCING COMES FROM PLEDGES 


Financing of the CFLA program, including 
the subsistence funds for the families, comes 
from pledges ‘by persons in this country. 
The pledge range from $1 to $200 a month, 
8 a CFLA booklet. 

e et explains the goals of th - 
ganization this way: “CPLA is 8 
the apostolate of being there. Its members 
possess an interest, concern and love for their 
Latin American neighbors which is mani- 
fested by their actual presence in slums, in 
schools, in hospitals, in policlinics, in pri- 
sey ear and in the marketplace. 

v member's personal example, 
Christian family life, his attitude of antag 
to understand the poor and assist them in 
ere ar, Gaan constitute his first and 
greatest con ution to his La 
aes x tin American 

One of the questions he is asked mos 
about his South American venture, uate 
Stouffer, is why he is going to work in slums 
in Brazil when he could do work in the 
slums of America. 


CITES DIFFERENCE IN SLUMS 


There is a big difference between the 
poverty-stricken areas here and in many na- 
tions of South America, Stouffer explains. 
Here the slums amount to less than 10 per- 
cent of the cities, and it is possible for a 
person to escape from this poverty with the 
help of the many agencies now at work in 
this Nation's slums, he said. 

In some South American nations he added 
the slums hold 60 to 80 percent of the people 
captive. They are surrounded by slums 
and nobody is offering them any chance of 
sans, said Stouffer. 

e children will hate to leave 
friends, Stouffer said, but they also are Doks 
ing forward to the trip, 

One advantage for the two older bo 
said, is that they will arrive in Brasil 2 
October, springtime in South America, and 


they will experience their second consecutive 


summer vacation from school, 


Trade Expansion or Trade War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 17, 1963 


Mr. OSMERS, Mr. Speaker, there is a 
continuing debate going on in the world 
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with respect to tariff and trade. All of 
us realize how important it is for us to 
increase our trade with other nations, 
while providing sensible protection for 
domestic producers. 

One of the largest importers of photo- 
graphic film and related items is the 
Gevaert Co. of America, Inc., now lo- 
cated in New York City, but preparing 
to move to a new location in Teterboro, 
N.J. The distinguished executive vice 
president of the Gevaert Co. of America, 
Inc., Mr. Rene Aerts, has made a very 
persuasive statement for sensible mod- 
eration to the Trade Information Com- 
mittee. His remarks shed considerable 
light on the harmful effects that will 
follow should a tariff war start as a re- 
-sult of the Common Market's sharp in- 
crease in duty on U.S. poultry. 

Because of the universal interest in 
this subject matter at present, I insert 
Mr, Aerts’ statement in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 
the committee, I appear before you today on 
behalf of the Gevaert Co. of America and 
its 310 employees throughout the United 
States. 

For 43 years, the Gevaert Co. of America 
has been in existence. In 1920 we were 
chartered as a corporation in New York 
State, and we have been engaged in business 
in the United States continuously since that 
time. Now the company’s very existence is 
at stake, since the photographic products 
appearing on the retaliatory list-represent, 
for all intents and purposes, our entire 
product line. 

In 1962, the United States exported $75 
million worth of sensitized photographic 
products, whereas only $35 million were im- 
ported from all foreign sources. That is, 
$40 million worth of materials less were im- 
ported by the United States than were ex- 
ported. 

In this favorable balance of trade, the 
Gevaert Co. of America accounts for ap- 
proximately 59 percent of all sensitized Im- 
ports. However, at manufacturers and im- 
port price level, Gevaert accounts for less 
than 2 percent of the gross national photo 
product. All of our products are supplied 
by Gevaert Photo Producten, the only sensi- 
tized photographic product manufacturer 
in Belgium. Twenty-three percent of their 
total output is marketed by the Gevaert Co. 
of America. Therefore, the unfavorable eco- 
nomic impact an increase in duties would 
have on just one company, the Gevaert Co. 
of America, is almost incredible. 

Such a singular result hardly seems con- 
sistent with known goals and objectives of 
our Government and the true intent of the 
Trade Expansion Act. The future of 310 
U.S. employees and approximately 2,000 of 
the 9,000-plus workers in Belgium hangs 
precariously in the balance. 

The American sensitized products market 
is a highly competitive one. Previous tariff 
concessions have permitted Gevaert to grow 
and establish a long record of service to all 
types of American consumers. Withdrawal 
of any tariff concessions will cause the dis- 
solution of our organization and in the final 
result it will be the end consumer who will 
suffer. 

Here are some of the economic facts in 
the matter. To give you some idea of our 
expenditures and investments in the United 
States during 1962, following are some major 
categories which should be of interest: 


PAYTON kaea a AnA $1, 800, 000 
Other administrative, selling and 

general expenditures - 2. 700, 000 
Import duties 1, 700, 000 
Purchases by Gevaert Belglum 2, 000, 000 
Capital investment 2, 500, 000 
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This, then, was the economic picture in 
1962. Expenditures in this country will in- 
crease during 1963, and our payroll alone will 
be over $2 million. Renovation of a recently 
purchased facility in Teterboro, N.J., should 
be completed in the early part of 1964, and 
our total.capital investment in the United 
States will be over $5 million. 

I believe the facts indicate Gevaert's plans 
for the future will bring a larger proportion 
of investment and expenditure moneys into 
the American economy. In fact, this has 
been the picture over the years in our con- 
sistent efforts to expand the American 
company. 

In addition to the direct effect tariff in- 
creases would have on the Gevaert Co. of 
America, there is a separate, autonomous 
American firm, the Low X-Ray Corp., which 
employs 80 people engaged in the marketing 
of Gevaert X-ray film. If imports in this 


area were curtailed, a doubly harmful effect. 


would be imparted, in that, this company's 
employees as well as related Gevaert employ- 
ees would suffer, Mr. Solowey, president of 
Low X-Ray Corp., is here today to present 
his company’s views in this matter. 

In the Gevaert Co. of America’s long and 
tenacious effort to market products here in 
the United States, we have come to command 
& position of respect and reliability in our 
field. Customers range in size from large 
industrial firms to the small studio photog- 
rapher down the street. These people, over 
the years, have come to rely on our company 
for the service and quality which are so im- 
portant in this highly competitive market. 
Our intent on survival is also the concern of 
these important American interests; some of 
whom are here today, and many others who 
have contacted this committee by mail or 
telegram in our behalf. The impact of our 
dissolution to these companies has been and 
will be again, today, brought to your atten- 
tion, We pray this will lend further credence 
and force to the scope of the threat to the 
U.S. economy by increased duties on our 
products. 

Gentlemen, like many other American citi- 
zens, I would like to go on record in saying 
that I am completely in disagreement with 
the Common Market’s action in raising the 
duty on U.S. poultry. In light of the free 
world’s hope for the freer flow of goods, the 
raising of poultry tariffs was completely un- 
called for. But must the United States com- 
pound this unseemly error with retaliatory 
action affecting industries not directly in- 
volved in the chicken affair? Can the free 
world afford a tariff war? 

I, like many other American citizens, be- 
lieved we were entering a new era of trade 
expansion in the free world. Many of us 
thought the economic strength promised by 
the freer flow of goods represented the one 
true hope and the one final proof of free 
world superiority to the Communist system. 
Now this hope is threatened by economic 
reprisals and possible counter reprisals. We, 
the Gevaert Co. of America, are but a pawn 
in this economic game of chess which can 
have no winner. But our mere survival— 
the jobs of our many employees and the 
interests of many others, hinges on the de- 
cision which is about to be taken. Our cus- 
tomers who welcome the competition we 
bring to the American market; our workers, 
whose livelihood depends on our ability to 
remain in business; the suppliers of cotton 
linters in the South; the suppliers of wood- 
pulp in Washington State; the equipment 
manufacturer in Minneapolis, Minn.; all of 
whom sell to Gevaert in Belgium; the na- 
tional and international transportation 
companies who deal with Gevaert on both 
sides of the Atlantic; these and many more 
have a stake in the outcome of the decision 
before you. 

We ask not the chance to compete with- 
out being efficient. We ask not the chance 
to dominate the market in which we sell, 
since our share is less than 2 percent. We 
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ask not the chance to displace American 
workers, because there is a balance of trade 
heavily in favor of the United States. 

We ask only the right to offer our goods 
in a competitive market which has been 
nurtured by the competition we bring. We 
ask therefore, must the brunt of economic 
retaliation in the photographic field be made 
to fall heavily upon just one country, upon 
Just one importer, upon just one company? 
Gentlemen, I leave this far-reaching eco- 
nomic decision to your good judgment. The 
facts speak for themselves. Yours is a de- 
cision that will determine our economic life 
or death. 


Grower Says No Further Need for 
Bracero Progam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said pro and con on the legis- 
lation to extend the period during which 
Mexican braceros can be brought into 
this country. One of the main argu- 
ments put forth against this extension by 
those of us who are opposed to the bill 
was that these Mexican workers bene- 
fit less than 1 percent of the growers of 
the United States; and these are gen- 
erally the large corporation-type farms, 
which have been squeezing the smaller 
independent producer out of business. 

In addition, with the high percentage 
of our own farm workers under- 
employed and unemployed, it is ridicu- 
lous to think of importing workers from 
another country to harvest crops when 
there is an ample labor force here which 
can do the job, and which is so des- 
perately in need of employment. 

I was therefore quite pleased to receive 
a letter from one of the growers, who 
feels that there is no further need for 
the bracero program, and who advocates 
that work be allocated to our own farm 
workers. He is A. W. Bodine, of the 
Bodine Produce Co., Phoenix, Ariz., and 
I am inserting his letter in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD so my colleagues can have 
the benefit of his views. 

The letter follows: 

Boptnet Propuce Co., 
Phoeniz, Ariz., September 25, 1963. 
Hon. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Regarding the extension of the 
bracero program or Public Law 78, which I 
understand is slated to come up for discus- 
stonsion in the House of Repesentatives, I 
wish to ask your help in defeating the bill. 

I have been for a long time a large user 
of the Mexican nationals but it is time to 
eliminate this law as it is causing a hard- 
ship on the migrant labor who are citizens 
of the United States. We have plenty of 
labor ayailable now. We realize we will have 
to pay more money for this labor but we 
should as no one can live on wages now 
being paid on account of this bracero pro- 
gram. 

The only grower and shippers that want 
this program extended are the large growers 
that are trying to dominate our business in 
all producing areas. We have an overpro- 
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duction on practically all fruits and vege- 
tables today due to this bracero program. 

Iam an American and I would like to work 
the American people at a wage they can live 
On, so I ask for you to vote against the ex- 
tension of this program. 

We farm today 3,000 acres of land, one of 
the largest grower-shippers in Arizona and 
Without this program we intend to stay in 
business and we intend to help the Amer- 
ican farm labor earn a better living. 

Kindest regards. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. BODINE. 


German-American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; September 30, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, the first 
Permanent German settlement in Amer- 
ica was made at Germantown, Pa., with 
the arrival of 13 families there on Oc- 
tober 6, 1683. Two hundred years later, 
in 1883, the anniversary of the arrival 
of these colonists was celebrated as Ger- 
Man Pioneer Day by large numbers of 
Citizens of German descent. This is be- 
lieved to be the first formal notice taken 
of the importance of the German migra- 
tion to this country. German-American 
Day is a continuation of this traditional 
celebration, and it reminds us not only 
of the early settlement of this Nation 
but also of one of the great original 
Sources out of which the Nation itself— 

ts growth and its prospertity—devel- 
oped, 

The migration of Germans to Penn- 
Sylvania came about through the influ- 
ence of William Penn, who encouraged 
Some of the leading Protestants in 

ort to form the Frankfort Co. to 
arrange the migration of Germans to 
America. The first impulse to migra- 
tion, however, came from Crefeld, a town 
on the Rhine near the Netherlands 
rder. Penn had visited the Quakers 
and Mennonites there during this visit 
to the continent in 1677. In 1682 Penn 
Geeded to three citizens of Crefeld 5,000 
acres each in Pennsylvania. Francis 
Daniel Pastorious heard of the Frank- 
fort Co. and went to London as its agent; 
the spring of 1683 he bought a tract 
Of 25,000 acres. He then put himself at 
the head of a colonization movement and 
Sailed for America on June 10, 1683, 
reaching Philadelphia on August 20. 
Thirteen families followed him from 
Crefeld, sailing from London in the ship 
Concord on July 24, 1683, arrived in Phil- 
adelphia on October 6, and took up the 
land in Germantown which had been 
bought by Pastorious, thereby founding 
he first permanent German settlement 
in North America. 

This beginning of their history in 
America is celebrated with speech and 
Song every year on the first weekend in 

tober by San Franciscans of German 
descent. The Concord is the German 
Mayflower and the descendants of its 

ngers are the first families of the 
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German Americans. A third of the 
names of the pioneer settlers in Cali- 
fornia are German. The German news- 
paper, first published in 1853, is the old- 
est German language paper in the West. 
The first church, St. Mark’s Lutheran, 
was founded in 1856. The number of 
immigrants has steadily grown until now 
there are about 65,000 in the city who 
are of German descent, and more whose 
origins are found in other German 
speaking parts of Europe. 

One of the many fields in which the 
German Americans enrich the life of the 
city is music. There are hundreds of 
German musicians in the city—mem- 
bers of the symphony orchestra, music 
teachers, and makers and repairers of 
musical instruments. The German 
churches have the best choirs in the city 
and there are over two dozen German 
singing societies. 

It gives me great pleasure to join these 
German Americans of San Francisco and 
of other parts of America in celebrating 
German-American Day, a meaningful 
occasion which symbolizes the richly 
varied character of this great land and 
its people. 


Sodate Humphrey Praised for Test Ban 
Role 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
dividuals and groups deserve praise for 
the promulgation and final ratification 
of the test ban treaty. But one man 
stands above the rest in his continuing 
efforts to secure a world free from the 
dangers of nuclear testing, That man is 
Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, of Min- 
nesota. 

Beginning in 1956 when he persuaded 
the Senate to establish a disarmament 
subcommittee, Senator HUMPHREY has 
worked ceaselessly in promoting a world 
less troubled by the grave dangers of nu- 
clear warfare, He has indeed become 
the conscience of the Senate in matters 
of arms control and disarmament. 

Recently, Charles W. Bailey of the 
Minneapolis Tribune wrote an article 
listing several major achievements that 
came into being largely through the 
leadership of Senator HUMPHREY. This 
article is a chronicle of the Senator’s ef- 
forts to secure a world in which peace 
and human dignity prevail. Now that 
we have achieved this significant agree- 
ment on testing, I feel we should pause 
for a moment and recall the efforts of 
the one man who has led the fight for 
arms control and disarmament: 

{From the Minneapolis (Minn.) Sunday Tri- 
bune, Sept. 22, 1963] 
HUMPHREY'S TIME For SMILING WILL BE 
TUESDAY 
(By Charles W. Balley) 

Wasnuinaton, D.C.—When the voting bells 
ring in tħe U.S. Senate Chamber at 10:30 
a.m, Tuesday, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
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Democrat, of Minnesota, will lean forward in 
his seat, a rollcall sheet in his hand, to record 
the vote on the nuclear test ban treaty. 

When the vote is completed, and the treaty 
ratified—as it is considered certain to be, by 
a vote of at least 80 to 15—HUMPHREY can be 
pardoned if he lets a satisfied smile cross his 
face. 

HumPHREY, for more years than any other 
Senator and sometimes almost alone, has 
pursued the subject of nuclear test control 
with endless patience. 

He has cajoled and exhorted, wheedled and 
persuaded, held hearings and written reports, 
talked to presidents and diplomats, traveled 
and made speeches. 

As long ago as 1956, despite widespread 
apathy on the part of his congressional col- 
leagues, he persuaded the Senate to set up a 
special subcommittee to study the problems 
and prospects of disarmament, 

His alm was “to seek progress in those 
areas in which there appears some chance 
of agreement and " His instructions 
to the new subcommittee’s staff: Let's stop 
talking in generalities and get to specifics— 
go into the most important aspects of the 
field in a responsible, practical way.” 

At one of the first hearings of the com- 
mittee, Chairman Thomas E, Murray of the 
Atomic Energy Commission spoke on the 
risks of unlimited nuclear fallout. Mur- 
ray's testimony was a major basis of Adlai E. 
Stevenson's call for a test ban in the 1956 
campaign. 

Humpirey continued to press the subject, 
writing a series of letters In late 1956 to Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles, 
what the U.S. Government was doing in the 
disarmament and test ban area and urging 
that more be done. 

In early 1957, HUMPHREY raised another 
new issue: the need for developing an effec- 
tive U.S. inspection system as a prerequisite 
for a test ban agreement. In the same year, 
he began an effort—which finally came to 
fruition in 1960—to get Congress to earmark 
funds for a disarmament agency in the State 
Department. 

He repeatedly turned to a favorite weapon 
in his long effort to focus public attention 
on disarmament. On February 4, 1958, he 
spoke for 4 hours in the Senate on the sub- 
ject. During the week before Easter that 
year, he spoke every day on it, 7 

By then, he had a new key point to sug- 
gest: that the United States should separate 
the test ban problem from the larger, less 
promising field of general disarmament 
negotiations. 


Behind the scenes, he tried to strengthen - 


President Dwight Eisenhower's test ban ef- 
forts with apathetic or reluctant Senators, 
On several occasions, he met at length with 
Harold E. Stassen, then serving as Eisen- 
hower's disarmament coordinator. 

In early 1960, Humpunrgry offered a bill to 
establish a "National Peace Agency" to work 
on the test ban and disarmament. It went 
no where—but in 1961, he offered it again, 
argued the new Kennedy administration into 
backing it instead of setting up the agency 
by Executive order and got it passed. 

In 1962, convinced that the United States 
had developed an inspection system that 
could detect covert tests In the atmosphere, 
underwater or in outer space, HUMPHREY 
began to urge seeking a test ban that would 
cover these tests but leave out the under- 
ground tests requiring on-site inspection— 
which the Soviets would not agree to. 

During this period, HumpHrey went per- 
sonally to President Kennedy. The Chief 
Executive accepted the idea, but the Russians 
rejected it. 

When general disarmament negotiations re- 
sumed in Geneva, Switzerland, last winter, 
HUMPHREY went to the sessions. They be- 
came stalemated. He returned to Washing- 
ton, warning that chances for an agreement 
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would be “nil” unless one was negotiated 
within 6 months, 

He again privately renewed his suggestion 
that the United States offer to negotiate a 
limited test ban and joined with Senator 
Thomas Dopp, Democrat, of Connecticut, in 
rounding up 32 other cosponsors for a resolu- 
tion calling for such a limited test ban effort. 

The rest ts history: the President's Ameri- 
can University speech in June announcing 
that the United States would take part in 
such negotiations, the meetings in Moscow, 
U.S.S.R, in July, the agreement on a pact. 

The final chapter presumably will be fin- 
ished Tuesday when the Senate ratifies the 
treaty. 


The National Service Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 30, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, my attention has been drawn 
to a communication inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of September 17 by 
the gentleman from Kentucky IMr. 
SNYDER]. The communication contains 
a resolution passed by the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Frankfort express- 
ing the chapter’s opposition to the pro- 
posed National Service Corps. The reso- 
lution more specically opposes H.R. 338 
introduced by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], 
Moreover, the Frankfort chapter stated 
that it took this action after a “careful 
study of the issue.” I certainly do not 
want to disparage Mr. Hatrern’s bill, 
but the fact is that his is not the Na- 
tional Service Corps proposal which the 
gentleman from Kentucky asserts has 
been placed forward by the New Fron- 
tier. The administration bill upon 
which the Special Subcommittee on La- 
bor has been holding hearings these sey- 
eral weeks past is, of course, H.R. 5625. 
Its counterpart is S. 1321. I find it rather 
remarkable, therefore, that the Frank- 
fort chapter’s careful study was ap- 
parently wasted upon the wrong piece 
of legislation, I would sincerely hope 
that the views recently expressed on the 
National Service Corps by the U.S. Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce were based 
upon a more substantial study of the 
legislation than that made by its Frank- 
fort chapter. We are all aware of the 
many good works sponsored by the Na- 


tional Junior Chamber and its local, 


chapters. Indeed, the Nation’s atten- 
tion was directed very recently to an 
event sponsored by a California chapter. 
Nevertheless, as a former officer of & 
Jaycee chapter I can state that the 
members’ willingness to undertake pro- 
grams on behalf of the unfortunate has 
not entirely preempted the field. Mr. 
Speaker, I would therefore commend to 
my colleagues another view of the Na- 
tional Service Corps as expressed in the 
following comment which appeared in 
the July-August Mental Health Newslet- 
ter published by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health in Minnesota. That comment, 
by Dr. David J, Vail, is as follows: 


‘for Corpsmen at their own option. 
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NATIONAL Service Corps TRANSCENDS 
PARTISAN ISSUES 


Bill numbered S. 1321 on the National Sery- 
ice Corps, often popularly referred to as the 
“Domestic Peace Corps,” is now before the 
Congress of the United States. 

It is hard to comment on the bill with- 
out entering into some issues of controversy. 
One division of opinion is generally along 
partisan lines, around the issue of Federal- 
State relations, and participation by the 
Federal Government in areas of local or pri- 
vate responsibility. It is not appropriate or 
intended by this newsletter to enter into 
partisan political debate. Neither are our 
comments intended to either clarify or con- 
fuse the issues of Federal and State relation- 
ships. The question of the National Service 
Corps can be dealt with on other levels. 

Certainly this particular bill is not the 
first one concerning mental health that has 
posed problems of Federal-State relations. 
The history of Federal-State coparticipations 
in the broader areas of health and welfare 
considerably antedate mental health activi- 
ties as such. The problem of Federal and 
State sovereignties and responsibilities is as 
old as the Constitution, and the tensions, 
cleavage lines, and points of mutual facilita- 
tion are not only a continuing source of 
weakness or strength for the Nation, but 
also a study of perpetual interest and con- 
cern to the political scientist and average 
citizen alike. 

Other objections to the National Service 
Corps have been voiced. For example, juris- 
dictional anxiety concerning entry of out- 
side-sponsored personnel into existing es- 
tablishments, and all the problems of xeno- 
phobia, differing loyalties and identifications, 
and organizational discipline that this may 
entail. It has been argued that there is no 
real analogy between foreign and domestic 
service, and that the success of the oversea 
Peace Corps is not immediately or even ulti- 
mately transferrable. There haye been some 
semantic problems over the definition of 
“volunteer.” It has been pointed out that 
this will not solve manpower problems in 
mental institutions and that it should not 
attempt to substitute for regular personnel 
nor seduce State legislatures into a relin- 
quishment of their responsibility. Argu- 
ments as one actually hears them vary not 
so much in thelr intrinsic validity as in 
their mode of expression. Some would evi- 
dently view National Service Corpsmen as 
alien invaders. 

It should be pointed out that the program 
is permissive—States may or may not apply 
of availability as stated in S. 1321 as intro- 
duced are “for work with persons in institu- 
tions for the mentally ill and mentally 
retarded and during their return to normal 
living; in meeting the health and education 
needs of migratory workers and their fam- 
flies, Indians living on and off reservations 
and residents of depressed areas and rural 
and urban slums; in care and rehabilitation 
of the elderly, the disabled, the delinquent 
young and dependent chidiren;- in improving 
standards of educational opportunity; and in 
other projects directed toward critical human 
needs.” 


The purpose of the bill is to “strengthen 
community service programs in the United 
States.” The preamble continues: 

“In the United States there remain critical 
human needs in this time of general pros- 
perity. In this Nation of great human re- 
sources, many more of our citizens should 
be encouraged to serve in their local com- 
munities to help meet these needs. 

“The purposes of this act are to open new 
opportunities for full-time service working 
with those Americans in greatest need; to 
illuminate those needs so as to expand the 
attack on deprivation in the United States; 
to motivate many more citizens to volunteer 
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their services in their own communities, thus 
encouraging communities to help them- 
selyes; and to inspire more people to choose 
professions that serve their fellow citizens.” 

Can we not set aside jurisdictional dis- 
putes and concern ourselves with the nobler 
and more urgent duties of citizenship? Can 
we not direct our efforts toward the critical 
human needs of our countrymen?” Can we 
not accept the full burden of elevating the 
dignity of this Nation? Can we not bring 
our citizens and especially our young people 
to the awareness that misery and bitter 
privation exist in this country and that 
public morality requires a commitment by 
all of us toward their alleviation? 

S. 1321 is not the only way to do these 
things, but it is a way. A way that is avall- 
able to us now. 

Davin J. Varr, M.D., 
Medical Director. 


— —-—ͤ 
LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shali be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the , 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 


Supp, 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes In charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


